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ADVERTISEMENT. 


On  completing  the  First  Volume  of  a  work  far  surpassing  in  extent  of  plan  any  undertaking  of  a 
similar  kind  attempted  in  this,  or  any  other,  country,  the  Conductors  of  it  are  willing  to  indulge  a 
belief,  that  they  have  in  part,  redeemed  the  pledge  given  to  the  Public  at  the  commencement  of  their 
labours ;  for,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  testimonies  which  they  have  received,  from  aU 
quarters,  in  favour  of  their  publication,  and  by  its  circulation,  very  few  periodical  works  ever  rose 
so  rapidly  in  general  estimation,  or  gained  the  confidence  of  their  readers  in  so  short  a  period.  In 
venturing,  however,  to  take  some  Uttle  credit  to  themselves  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Har- 
mon icon  has  been  conducted,  they  are  not  unapprized  that  in  two,  perhaps  three,  of  its  depart- 
ments, some  imperfections  appear  in  the  earlier  Numbers,  arising  from  the  novelty  of  the  project, 
atfd  the  suddenness  with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution.  These  imperfections  have  gradually 
disappeared,  and  it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that,  as  the  best  parts  of  the  original  plan  are 
daily  getting  into  more  active  operation,  and  as  no  pecuniary  considerations  are  su£Pered  to  thwart 
the  design  of  the  work,  every  succeeding  Number  will  be  found  to  be  at  least  equal  to  those  which 
preceded  it,  and,  in  general,  superior ;  such  cases  excepted,  as  no  human  foresight  can  provide  against. 

Much  good  has  already  resulted  from  the  publication  of  this  work,  by  extending  the  number  of 
readers  on  musical  subjects.  If  the  Public  once  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  art,  and  consider  it  a 
little  abstractedly,  they  will  not  only  heighten  the  pleasure  which  they  derive  from  its  productions, 
but  become  qualified  to  exercise  a  direct  and  beneficial  influence  over  all  that  it  shall  in  future 
produce.  To  afford  some  materials  for  thinking,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  those  pages  in  the  Har- 
MONicoN  that  are  dedicated  to  the  Review  of  Music;  a  portion  of  the  work  which  has.  escaped  all 
animadversion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  received  praise,  that  alone  would  encourage  its  writers 
to  pursue  the  same  path  in  which  they  set  out. 

The  foreign  musical  news  is  already  a  marked  feature  in  the  present  publication ;  this  will  every 
month  become  more  interesting  and  entertaining,  in  proportion  as  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the 
work  acquire  regular  habits  of  communication,  and  the  German,  Italian,  and  French  journals  are 
transmitted  punctually. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  the  music  given  in  the  Harmonicon,  the  Conductors  refer  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction.  For  obvious  reasons,  they  forbear  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the 
Original  Compositions^  with  which  they  have  been  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors 
of  the  present  day ;  the  high  rank  that  the  parties  alluded  to  so  deservedly  hold  in  public  estimation, 
is  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  their  productions,  which  most,  however,  be  judged  by  their 
intrinsic  merits.  To  that  test  they  are  most  willingly  submitted.  But  the  Selected  Music  may  be 
mentioned  without  similar  feelings  of  restraint.  In  that  portion  of  the  work  will  be  found  many 
gems  deserving  a  better  fate  than  the  obUvion  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  consigned ;  together 
with  several  pieces,  both  by  British  and  foreign  artists,  that  could  be  made  popular  only  through 
the  agency  of  such  a  publication  as  the  present. 

There  is  something  vulgar  and  forbidding  in  alluding,  out  of  market,  to  prices :  nevertheless  it 
is  a  duty  we  owe,  not  only  to^  ourselves,  but  to  our  subscribers,  to  mention,  that  the  music  alone 
contained  in  this  work  could  not  be  purchased,  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  less  than  three  times  the 
sum  that  is  paid  for  the  two  parts  forming  the  First  Volume  of  the  Harmonicon. 
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a  period  like  the  present,  when, the  science  of 
Music  stands  so  high  in  public  estimation — forms  so 
important  a  feature  in  education,  and  takes  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  domestic  amusements,  of  good 
society — ^when  it  fills  the  theatre,  animates  the  sol- 
dier, and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  holy  offices  of  the 
church — it  is  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  of 
regret  that  its  interests  should  remain  destitute  of 
those  powerful  auxiliaries  by  which  the  love  of  lite- 
rature is  so  nobly  upheld,  and  its  views  are  so  exten- 
sively promoted.  While  there  are  periodical  works 
in  profusion,  which  communicate  the  thoughts  of 
the  ingenious,  and  record  the  results  of  industrious 
research,  in  every  other  department  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  belles  lettres,  the  stores  of  music  are 
either  unlocked  at  an  extravagant  and  almost  pro- 
hibitory price,  or  frozen  up  by  the  contracted  means, 
or  still  more  contracted  views,  of  their  accidental 
possessors ;  so  as  to  remain,  in  effect, '  a  fountain 
sealed/'  to  thousands  of  amateurs,  who  in  vain  look 
for  that  which  taste  and  reason  require,  but  which 
circumstances  deny. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  appears  to  be  left,  this 
Journal  is  now  offered  to  the  Public.  It  will  be 
continued  monthly,  and  will  generally  contain  six 
or  seven  entire  pieces  of  music,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  will  be  written  purposely  and  exclusively  for 
the  work,  by  some  really  eminent  composer,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  selected  from  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masteri^ ;  but  such  music  as 
the  taste  of  the  passing  day  shall  decidedly  approve, 
will  not  be  rejected,  unless  indeed  it  is  mor^  de- 
ficient in  merit  than,  when  sanctioned  by  the  public 
voice,  is  likely  to  happen.  The  whole  will  be 
adapted  to  the  voice,  the  piano-forte,  the  harp,  or 
the  organ,  and  will  form  a  varied  collection  of 
novelty  and  excellence,  calculated  no  less  to  gratify 
the  accomplished  amateur,  than  to  furnish  the  stu- 
dent with  the  most  perfect  models  by  which  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  style  and 
peculiarities  of  the  different  schools,  may  be  attained. 

The  popular  melodies  of  various  nations  will  also 


be  introduced,  with  words  from  the  pens  of  dis- 
tinguished poets,  and  will  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  work ;  for  besides  the  British,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  melodies,  those  of  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and,  in  short,  of  all  other  countries  where 
national  airs  have  any  existence,  will  be  occasionally 
inserted,  while  the  whole  will  receive  either  new  or 
improved  acompaniments  from  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
musicians. 

The  intelligent  admirer  of  the  science  will,  it  is 
presumed,  derive  considerable  gratification  from  the 
rare  union  of  Literature  with  Music,  of  which 
the  Harmomicon  will  become  the  medium ;  inde- 
pendently of  the  usual  Intelligence  of  the  day. 
Original  Papers,  on  every  subject  that  can  interest 
the  Musical  World,  will  form  one  division  of  the 
Literary  Department ;  and  another,  by  far  the  most 
important,  will  be  appropriated  to  fair,  manly  and 
open  Criticism,— on  the  current  Publications,— the 
Music  of  the  Drama, — and  the  Musical  Performers 
of  the  Theatres  and  Concerts.  On  this  head,  the 
Editors  profess  the  most  strict  impartiality ;  they 
have  no  interests  to  sway  them,  no  invidious  feel- 
ings to  gratify,  no  patrons  to  flatter  ;  they  are  in- 
dependent alike  of  all  parties,  are  above  the  reach 
of  temptation,  and,  if  they  know  themselves,  are 
too  wary  to  be  influenced  by  caresses — too  firm  to 
be  moved  by  threats  :  strong  in  the  consciousness 
that  by  manly  criticism,  moderate  but  just,  they  shall 
establish  on  the  most  permanent  basis  their  claim  to 
public  confidence. 

The  Encyclopjedia  of  Music  will  be  formed 
from  the  Musikalisches  Lexicon  of  the  learned  6er- 
man,  Koch,  the  Encydop^dk  Mithodique,  the  Die- 
tiomunre  de  Musique  of  Rousseau,  and  other  au- 
thorities. A  portion  of  it  will  be  given  yith 
each  Part,  and  at  the  termination  of  every  half 
year,  a  Supplementary  Number  will  be  published, 
consisting  of  the  Encyclopasdia  only ;  thus  a  useful 
quantity  of  a  valuable  book  of  reference  may  be 
speedily  obtained.  This,  and  the  Musical  Pieces, 
will  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  bound  up  in 
separate  volumes,  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HAYDN. 


Francis  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  on  the  31  st  of 
March,  1732,  at  Rhorau,  a  small  town,  fifteen  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Vienna.  His  father  was  in  poor  circnmstances, 
and  of  a  humble  profession  (a  cart  and  wheelwright),  and 
united  to  his  laborious  business  the  office  of  sexton  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  dwelt ;  his  mother,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage, had  serred  as  oook  in  the  family  of  Count  Harrach, 
the  lord  of  the  Tillage.  Haydn's  father  had  a  ^ne  tenor 
Toice,  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  had  some  mastery 
over  the  organ,  but  this  he  had  acquired  without  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  music.  In  a  journey  he  made  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  he  had  learned,  also,  to  play  on 
the  harp;  and  in  holidays,  after  church,  he  indulged 
much  in  this  romantic  instrument,  which  he  accompanied 
with  his  own  voice,  sometimes  aided  by  the  vocal  efforts  of 
his  wife.  This  domestic  harmony  was  interrupted  by  the  birth 
of  young  Joseph,  but  not  altered ;  for  as  soon  as  the  first 
cares  of  this  happy  birth  were  at  an  end,  and  the  infant 
future  Wonder  and  delight  of  the  musical  world  began  to 
increase  in  life,  from  months  to  years,  the  pleasant  peace- 
ful concerts  were  again  resumed ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
little  Joseph  began  to  be  drawn  to,  and  he  became  all 
ear,  to  hear,**  thatdelightful  discoursing,  music— a  language 
that  all  hearts  understand,  and  which  is  the  universal 
tongue  of  tiie  world.  The.  happy  concert  occurred  once  a 
week;  and  the  already-inspired  diild  would  seriously 
mimic  the  instrumental  efforts  of 'his  father,  and  standing 
before  him  with  two  pieees  of  wood  in  his  little  hands, 
one  of  which  was  his  bow,  and  the  other  his  viol,  seem  to 
accompany  his  father's  playing,  or  his  mother*  s  singing, 
when  she  delighted  him  with  those  simple  native  airs, 
which,  in  his  after-years  of  glory  and  honour,  he  never 
could  hear  without  the  deepest  delight,  mingled  with  the 
most  filial  regret  and  pensive  recollections  of  those  happiest 
hours  of  life,  his  pleasant  childhood.  A  cousin  of  his 
father's,  one  Frank,  a  schoolmaster  at  Haimburg,  came  to 
Tisit  this  domestic  little  heaven  one  Sunday,  and  made  the 
harmonious  trio  a  quartett ;  and  he  it  was  that  first  per- 
ceived the  intuitive  talent  of  the  child,  who  then,  although 
but  six  years  old,  beat  the  time  of  their  singing  with  most 
astonishing  precision.  As  Frank  was,  besides  his  scho- 
larship, an  excellent  mnsician,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, he  made  an  offer  to  take  the  young  Joseph  into  his 
house  as  his  scholar ;  an  offer  which  they  accepted  with 
the  most  parental  joy,  because  they  cheerfully  hoped,  by 
well-grounding  him  in  the  science  of  music,  to  get  him  into 
the  service  of  the  church,  for  which  it  was  their  pious  wish 
he  should  be  made  qualified.  Accordingly  he  left  his 
father's  house,  with  his  kind  relative,  and  had  been  but  a 
few  days  under  his  roof,  when  he  discovered  two  tambou- 
rines.   By  the  dint  of  that  mighty  genius  which  was  so 


soon  to  show  itself,  he  succeeded  in  forming  on  this  con-' 
temptible  and  uncompassed  instrument,  a  regular  kind  of 
air,  which  delighted  all  who  heard  him.  And  now  he  be- 
gan to  learn  music  rapidly,  as  an  art ;  and  here  he  re- 
mained some  time^  and  acquired  in  some  degree  the  use  of 
the  violin  and  other  instruments,  as  well  as  a  smattering  of 
Latin  ;  and  was,  after  a  time,  taught  to  sing  at  the  parish 
desk,  in  a  style  which  spread  his  young  reputation  through* 
out  the  whole  canton.  But  chance  brouglit  to  Haimburg, 
Reiiter,  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  cathedral  of  Vienna. 
He  was  seeking  for  young  voices  to  complete  his  choir } 
and  the  honest  schoolmaster  soon  produced  his  little  pupil. 
Reiiter,  to  try  his  talents,  gave  him  a  difficult  canon  to  sing 
at  sight,  when  the  precision  and  purity  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  with  which  the  child  executed  it,  surprised  him  to 
the  highest  admiration.  He  remarked,  however,  that  he 
did  not  skakej  and  asked  the  boy  the  reason  with  a  smile ; 
when  young  Haydn  smartly  replied,  "  How  should  he 
know  how  to  shake  when  his  cousin  did  not,"  "  Come, 
hither,"  said  Reiiter,  **  and  1  will  instruct  you."  He  took 
him  between  his  knees,  shewed  him  how  to  bring  rapidly 
together  two  notes,  hold  his  breath,  and  agitate  the  palate ; 
which  the  boy  understood  immediately,  and  made  a  good 
shake.  The  kindly  Reuter,  delighted  with  his  young 
scholar,  took  a  plate  of  fine  cherries  from  the  table,  and 
poured  the  whole  of  them  into  his  pocket,  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  genius.  Haydn,  when  a  boy  of  a  larger  growth,'^ 
would  often  tell  this  story,  and  add,  that  he  never  shook  in 
singing,  but  he  thought  he  again  saw  and  tasted  those  de- 
licious cherries. 

He  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  Reiiter,  and  went 
with  him  to  Vienna.  Haydn,  in  afterwards  speaking  of 
the  arduousness  of  his  study  under  this  eminent  master, 
said  that  he  did  not  remember  to  have  passed  a  single 
day  vrithout  laboriously  practising,  at  the  least,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  daily,  and  this  he  did  of  his  own  accord,  for 
the  children  of  the  choir  were  not  compelled  to  practise 
more  than  two  hours.  But  music  gave  him  such  an  unusual 
pleasure,  that  he  would  prefer  listening  to  the  worst  instru- 
ment that  could  be  touched  by  the  most  indifferent  hand, 
to  running  about  with  his  boy-companions ;  and  if  he 
sometimes  indulged  in  play  with  them,  as  soon  as  the  or- 
gan breathed  its  trembling  voice,  he  flew  from  his  compa- 
nions, and  entered  the  church. 

Under  this  able  tutor  he  still  continued,  till,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  (like  Mozart,  his  superior  in  precocity,  if  not  in 
genius,  who  produced  a  successfid  opera  at  that  age,)  he 
commenced  composition  by  producing  a  Mass,  which  the 
frank  and  friendly  Reuter  very  severely  ridiculed.  This 
condemnation  surprised  the  young  genius,  but  being  a 
youth  of  good  sense,  he  was  soon  a  believer  in  its  justice ; 
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and  yna  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  learning  counter* 
point  and  the  regular  rules  of  harmony.  His  master 
did  not  teach  these  to  his  pupils,  and  never  gave  Haydn 
jaore  than  two  lessons  in  this  musical  diflkulty,  whereas 
Mozart  had  an  eicell^t  master  in  his  father;  but  poor 
Joa^ph  Haydn  was  a  friendless  chorister  in  a  crowded 
dty,  where  the  highest  merit  is  overlooked  much  easier 
than  when  standing  on  some  insulated  spot  with  no  other 
admirable  object  to  interrupt  our  sight  of  it ;  and  he  could 
therefore  only  obtain  instruction  by  paying  for  it :  this  was 
not  easily  done  by  one  who  had  not  a  penny  of  his  own ; 
and  his  father,  with  both  his  trades,  was  still  so  poor,  that 
when  his  son  had  been  robbed  of  his  wearing  apparel,  all 
his  efforts  would  not  enable  him  to  send  more  than  six  flo- 
rins, or  about  eleven  shillings,  English,  to  refit  him.  Of 
eourse,  none  of  th^  masters  would  give  lessons  gratis  to  a 
poor  unpalronised  boy  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  this  circum- 
stance which  then  seemed  mifortunate,  that  Haydn  owes 
the  entire  <^ginality  of  his  genius.  A  master  might, 
doubtlessly,  have  diverted  him  from  the  errors  into  which 
he  afterwards  fell,  when  he  wrote  for  the  church  and  the 
theatre ;  but  he  would  have  as  certainly  destroyed  his  per- 
fect originality,  by  turning  the  native  current  of  his  ge- 
nius into  the  old  channels.  He  is  most,  and  indeed  alone, 
the  man  cf  genius,  who  has  such  a  devotedness  to  his  art, 
that  he  pursues  it  in  despite  of  every  impediment,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  it  in  the  face  of  poverty,  discouragement,  and 
difficulty.  So  succeeded  Shakspeare,  and  Homer,  and 
Spencer,  and  Milton,  and  Cervantes  ;  and  so,  in  the  end, 
succeeded  our  symphouious  hero. 

He  bought  second-hand  theoretical  works,  and  among 
others,  the  treatise  by  Fux,  and  applied  to  it  with  a  per- 
severance which  its  obscurity  could  not  master,  and,  there- 
fore, he  mastered  its  obscurity :  this  he  did  alone ;  and  the 
infinite  number  of  minute  discoveries  which  he  made,  were 
afterwards  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.  Without  money, 
and  its  purchasing  comforts,  of  fire,  (and  we  had  almost  said 
of  friends,  for  money  will  also  sometimes  purchase  even 
these,)  lonely,  and  lodging  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  dty, 
in  a  wretched  garret,  he  pursued  his  studies,  under  all  the 
oppressions  of  deep  and  severe  circumstances,  to  the  latest 
hour  of  night,  before  a  harpsichord  out  of  tune,  and 
tumbling  to  pieces  with  his  every  touch ;  and  yet  was  happy, 
for  self-satisfaction  was  all  that  he  wanted,  and  this  he 
enjoyed.  Days  and  years  came  and  went,  and  he  has 
often  said  that  he  was  never  happier  at  any  more  fortunate 
period  of  his  life.  His  governing  passion  was  the  love  of 
music,  and  while  he  could  indulge  in  it,  he  was  happy  under 
the  darkest  clouds  of  fortune ;  ambition  was  not  his  mo- 
tive, nor  did  he  care  for  celebrity :  his  love  for  his  art  was 
like  that  of  a  lover  for  his  mistress ;  if  he  possessed  her, 
that  was  all  he  wished,  and  he  cared  not  whether  the  world 
thought  him  eminently  happy  or  great  in  acquisition.  And 
if  all  men  of  genius  could  feel  like  him,  it  would  make 
them  exquisitely  happier,  and  not  at  all  detract  from  the 
more  immortal  part  of  their  minds,  their  works. 

But  he  was  not  always  to  remain  in  obscurity;  for 
Corner,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  then  residing  at  Vienna,  as 
ambassador  from  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  with  him 


had  brought  a  mistress,  who,  being  a  passionate  lover  of 
music,  had  harboured  old  Porpora,  an  eminent  master  of  that 
in  the  hotel  of  the  embassy.  To  him  Haydn  got  in- 
troduced as  an  admirer  of  music,  and  was  by  him  presented 
to  his  excellency,  who  was  so  much  taken  with  his  talents; 
that  he  carried  him,  with  his  mistress,  and  old  Porpora,  to 
the  fashionable  baths  of  Manensdorif.  Our  hero,  more  in- 
tent on  harmony  than  honour,  cared  for  no  one  but  the  old 
master,  and  used  every  fair  device  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  him,  and  obtain  his  harmonious  fevours.  He  conde- 
scended even  to  the  most  serviceable  offices,  to  show  him  at 
once  how  highly  and  humbly  he  valued  his  good  opinion , 
and  every  day  would  beat  his  coat,  and  clean  his  shoes,  and 
dispose,  to  the  best  of  his  barber-knowledge,  the  ancient 
periwig  for  the  old  fellow,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  at- 
tempts to  please  him,  was  as  sour  as  a  squeezed  lemon ; 
and  gave  him  as  gratuitously  for  all  his  gratuitous  services, 
a  most  uncourteous  quantity  of  vile  names,  such  as  fool," 

blockhead,"  and  other  polite  terms  of  approbation  which 
none  but  patient  merit"  quietly  of  the  ^'un^^  orthy  takes." 
But  the  unthankful  bear,  at  last,  perceiving  the  rare  qua- 
lities of  the  youth,  softened  occasionally,  and  gave  him  in- 
struction and  advice  in  his  art,  more  especially  at  such 
times  as  he  had  to  accompany  the  fair  Wilhelmina,  in  sing- 
ing some  of  the  airs  of  Porpora,  which  were  set  with  basses 
of  great  difficulty.  Here,  then,  he  learned  to  sing  in  the 
finest  Italian  manner,  and  astonished  the  ambassador  so 
mu^h  with  his  progress,  that  he  gave  him  when  he  returned 
to  Vienna,  a  monthly  pension  of  three  pounds  sterling,  and 
besides  admitted  him  to  the  table  of  his  secretaries.  This 
good  fortune  rendered  our  hero  somewhat  more  inde- 
pendent, and  procured  him  the  gentility  of  a  suit  of  sa- 
bles and  thus  handsomely  attired,  he  went,  at  day-dawn, 
to  play  the  first  violin  at  the  church  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy ;  from  thence  to  Count  Haugwitz's  chapel, 
where  he  played  the  organ ;  at  another  part  of  the  day  he 
sang  the  tenor  voice  at  the  cathedral ;  and,  lastly,  after 
having  been  on  foot  the  whole  day,  he  spent  a  part  of  the 
night  at  the  harpsichord ;  and  in  the  middle  of  all  these 
distractions,  formed  his  own  original  conceptions  of  what 
was  fine  in  music,  and  of  what  was  to  be  in  a  short  time 
a  style  entirely  and  eternally  his  own. 

But  this  state  of  comparative  independence  did  not  last. 
Time  that  improves  the  gifts  of  natui^,  also  destroys  them. 
At  eighteen,  his  voice,  as  is  unfortunately  too  usual  with 
these  fine  young  voices,  broke  so  much  as  to  be  suseles  ;  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  St  Stephen*s,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  decline  of  his  voice,  though  that  was  made  the  ex- 
cuse for  his  dismissal,  as  for  a  lively  piece  of  mischief 
he  had  committed,  in  cutting  off  the  skirt  of  a  fellow-cho- 
rister's gown  in  the  church ;  a  wicked  act  of  waggery  which 
was  thought  unpardonable  by  the  religious  rulers  of  the  ca- 
thedral. When  expelled,  his  whole  fortune  consisted  in 
his  genius,  which,  unemployed,  is  not  the  best  wealth  in  the 
world.  He  had,  however,  a  humble  admirer  of  his  talents 
in  the  person  of  a  poor  periwig-maker,  who  had  often 
been  delighted  with  his  choir-voice  in  its  best  days,  and 
who,  meeting  with  him  in  this  exigency,  offered  him  an 
asylum,  which  he  who  was  houseless,  we  need  not  say, 
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gladly  accepted ;  and  honest  Keller  divided  with  him  the 
homely  fare  of  his  taUe,  and  left  to  his  fmgal  wife  the 
care  of  his  clothing.  Haydn,  in  this  obscurity,  was  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  studies^  and  make  an  advance  in  them. 
His  residence  here  had,  however,  an  influence  on  his  future 
'life,  which  was  not  so  happy  as  might  have  been  desired. 
-Keller  had  two  daughters,  and  one  of  these  was  proposed  to 
the  young  musician  in  marriage,  who,  though  wedded  to 
music  already,  made  no  objection  to  the  match,  and  gave 
his  promise  to  her*  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  honourably  per* 
formed,  and  was  made  honourably  unhappy  for  life. 

He  began  now  to  compose  sonatas  for  the  piano,  which 
were  disposed  of  at  low  prices,  to  his  few  female  pupils ; 
and  about  this  time,  also,  he  produced  a  few  minuets, 
waltzes,  and  allemands,  for  the  Ridotto.  He  composed, 
too,  a  serenade  for  three  performers,  which  on  fine  even- 
ings, with  two  friends,  he  sometimes  romantically  indulged 
divers  of  the  good  citizens  of  Vienna  with ;  and  among 
others,  whom  he  thus  pleasantly  serenaded,  was  the  hand- 
some Mife  of  the  celebrated  buffo,  Bemardone  Curtz,  the 
director  of  the  theatre  of  Carinthea,  who  drew  crowds  there 
by  his  puns  and  pleasant  performances.  Curtz,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  within,  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  origi- 
nality of  the  music,  that  he  took  their  roguish  intentions  in 
good  part,  and  descended  to  them  in  a  good  humour,  to  in- 
quire the  name  of  the  composer.  I  composed  it,"  an- 
swered our  hero  boldly.  You  1  at  your  age rejoined 
the  doubtful  Curtz.  One  must  make  a  beginning  some 
time,''  replied  the  other  modestly.  Gad,  this  is  droll;" 
answered  again  the  good-natured  Curtz;  and  then  invited 
them  up  stairs.  Haydn,  was  now  introduced  to  the  hand- 
some wife,  and  after  some  hospitalities  were  enjoyed,  left 
the  house  with  a  new  opera  in  his  pocket,  called  The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  the  music  of  which  was  in  a  few  days 
composed ;  the  piece  was  produced  at  the  theatre,  met  with 
success,  and  Haydn  received  for  his  compositions  a  douceur 
of  about  twelve  pounds. 

In  composing  this  opera,  he  had  a  whimsical  difficulty  to 
get  over,  in  expressing  by  sounds  the  motion  of  waves  in  a 
storm,  which  as  he  had  never  beheld  the  sea,  he  could  not 
conceive  so  as  to  execute,  and  as  Curtz  was  also  equally 
ignorant,  and  yet  difficult  to  please,  he  could  not  teach 
him  to  surmount  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what  one 
has  never  seen.  The  agitated  director  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  where  Haydn  sat  at  the  instrument; 
"  Imagine,"  said  he,  a  mountain  rising,  and  then  a 
valley  sinking ;  and  then  a  second  mountain  and  a  se- 
cond valley  ;  the  mountains  and  valleys  succeed  each 
other  with  rapidity ;  and  every  moment  Alps  and  abysses 
follow  each  other."  His  powers  of  description  were  use- 
less. Vainly  did  he  add  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  to 
the  storm ;  and  request  him  to  mingle  all  these  ingredients 
of  horror  together,  and  not  to  forget  **  the  mountains  and 
valleys."  Haydn  drew  his  fingers  hastily  over  the  key- 
hoard,  ran  through  the  semi-tones,  tried  the  sevenths, 
passed  from  the  lowest  bass  notes  to  the  highest  trebles; 
and  Curtz  was  not  satisfied.  At  length,  the  composer  los- 
ing his  patience,  placed  his  hands  to  the  two  extents  of  the 
instrument,  and  running  them  rapidly  together,  exclaimed* 


The  devil  take  the  tempest r  That's  it,  tiiat's  it,'' 
shouted  the  buiTo,  springing  upon  him,  and  almost  stifling 
him  with  his  delighted  caresses.  Haydn,-  as  he  after- 
wards CTMsed  the  seas  to  England,  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing when  he  remembered  the  storm  in  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks." 

He  was  but  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  he  composed 
this  opera.  A  year  after  this,  he  began  his  immortid  ca- 
reer, on  his  own  proper  gromid,  (which  was  not  essentially 
dramatic,  like  Mozart's,)  by  producing  six  trios,  which,  from 
the  singularity  of  their  style,  and  their  novdty  altogether, 
gained  an  immediate  celebrity,  notwithstanding  the  pe- 
dantic outcry  which  the  learned  contra-puntists,  and  among 
others  that  grave,  never-smiling  pedant,  Charles  VI., 
made  against  their  happiest  peculiarities,  and  pleasantest 
points  of  originality;  for  these  learned  blockheads,  who 
could  not  easily  endure  what  was  rather  natural  than  learn- 
ed, accused  him  of  gross  errors  in  counter- point,  heretical 
modulations,  and  movements  too  daring  and  ambitious. 
But  happily  the  croaking  of  these  frogs  of  the  old  stagnant 
waters  of  custom  did  him  no  harm,  but  rather  a  good 
which  their  silence  would  have  denied  him.  Before  Haydn« 
no  one  had  conceived  an  orchestra  of  eighteen  instruments 
possible:  he  was  the  inventor  of  prestissimo,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  most  unlearned  impossible  innovation 
made  the  stout  square-toes  of  that  musical  city  shake  in 
their  shoes.  In  instrumental  music,  he  also  revolutionized 
the  details  as  well  as  the  masses,  and  obliged  the  wind  in- 
struments tp  execute  pianissimo. 

In  his  twentieth  year,  he  published  his  first  quartett, 
which  every  amateur  of  music  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
had  by  heart.  About  this  time  he  left  the  house  of  his  friend 
Keller,  on  what  account  is  not  now  known;  but  he  left  it 
as  poor  almost  as  he  entered  it,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Martinez,  who  proffered  him  lodging  and  board  as  a 
remuneration  for  instructiug  his  two  daughters  in  playing 
and  singing ;  and  here,  in  one  house,  the  first  poet  and  the 
first  musician  of  that  age,  Metastasio  and  Haydn,  lodged 
together ;  but  the  first,  being  in  favour  with  Charies  VI., 
lived  easily,  while  the  other  passed  the  winter  days  in  bed 
for  want  of  fuel.  We  need  not  say  they  met ;  and  as 
the  poet  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  he  soon  saw  into 
the  talents  of  Haydn,  and  not  only  taught  him  Italian,  but 
gave  him  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 

This  struggle  with  poverty  endured  for  six  tedious  years, 
when  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  service  of  Count  Mortzin» 
a  nobleman  of  great  taste  in  music,  who  had  his  own 
orchestra,  and  gave  concerts.  Here  came  the  old  Prince 
Antony  Esterhazy,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  to  a  concert, 
which  happened  to  commence  with  Haydn's  symphony, 
in  A,  f  time.  The  old  amateur  was  so  delighted  with  this 
performance,  that  he  entreated  the  Count  to  give  up  the 
author  to  him,  that  he  might  prefer  him  to  the  aj^intment 
of  second  leader  in  his  own  band.  The  Count  oonsented, 
but  Haydn,  being  ill,  was  not  present;  and  as  the  good 
intentions  of  princes,  especially  when  not  immediately  put 
into  performance,  are  apt  to  have  no  memory,  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  promoted  Haydn  heard  further  of  his 
good  fortune ;  and  this  was  brought  about  by  one  of  the 
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last  means  which  is  usually  employed  in  the  forwarding  of 
genius,  the  interrention  of  a  rival  composer,  Friedberg, 
who  was  also  attached  to  the  service  of  Prince  Antony ; 
and  who,  being  without  that  vice  so  common  among  men 
of  talents,  jealousy,  made  use  of  a  friendly  stratagem  to 
recal  the  merits  of  Haydn  to  the  recollection  of  the  prince, 
his  master.  He  set  him,  therefore,  to  compose  a  symphony 
for  performance  at  Eisenstadt,  where  the  prince  was  to 
pass  his  birth-day.  He  executed  it,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
him  and  of  a  greater  reward  than  his  humility  had  set  as 
the  price  of  it.  The  day  having  arrived,  the  prince  on  his 
throne,  surrpunded  by  his  court,  awaited  the  concert. 
The  symphony  began ;  but  scarcely  had  the  orchestra  got 
through  the  first  allegro,  when  the  prince  interra{^ 
them,  and  demanded  the  name  of  the  author  of  so  noble  a 
compisition.  ^'  Haydn !"  answered  the  generous  Fried- 
berg  ;  and,  all  trembling  and  abashed,  drew  the  young 
composer  into  the  presoioe  of  the  prince.  What,*'  ex- 
claimed he,  (m  no  very  polite  or  princdy  way,  we  should 
think,)  "  is  it  this  Moor's  music?"  (Haydn's  complexion 
was  very  dark,  and  might  excuse  this  princely  unmanner- 
liness.)  ''Well,  Moor,''  continued  he,  *'from  this  day 
yoB  are  in  my  service.  Your  name  ?"  Joseph  Haydn," 
replied  the  humble  man  of  genius.  "  Surely,  I  remember 
that  name?  (If  he  did  not,  he  ought.)  You  are,  I  think, 
already  engaged  to  me ;  how  is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  you 
before }"  Httydn,  confused  by  the  Sfdeiiclour  which  was 
about  him,  and  his  good  fortaDe^  could  make  no  reply. 
The  prince  continued,  Go,  and  dress  yourself  like  a  pro- 
fessor;  do  not  let  me  see  you  any  more  in  this  trim ;  you 
cut  a  pitiful  figure.  Get  a  new  coat,  a  wig,  and  buckles, 
a  co/iar,  and  red  heels  te  your  shoee;  but  I  particulariy 
desire  that  they  may  be  of  a  good  height,  in  order  that 
your  stature  may  correspoiid  to  your  intelligence ;  you  un- 
derstand me ;  go  your  way,  and  every  thing  will  be  given 
you."  As  a  specimen  of  princely  patronage,  and  of  the 
petty  exactions  and  personal  debasement  which  it  demands, 
this  much  honmaruig  speech  of  installation  should  be  read 
and  treasured  up  in  the  galk  of  all  men  of  genius,  that  they 
may  kam  to  despise  the  honours  of  such  patronage,  and 
tfeattt  th^nselves  the  mental  mortification  of  its  insolence. 

Haydn,  however,  kissed  hands,  and  then  shrunk  into  a 
ommer,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  being  commanded,  and 
consequently  obliged,  to  be  shorn  of  his  natural  tresses, 
to  hide  his  youth  in  a  hideous  wig,  and  disguise  his 
native  elegance  in  the  stiff  and  formal  inelegancies  of 
demeanour  of  a  pedantic  professor.  The  next  morning  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  levee,  imprisoned  in  buckles, 
and  wig,  and  collar,  and  elevated  to  the  insisted  height 
on  red  heels,  and  was  formally  appointed  second  professor 
of  masic  to  his  serene  highness ;  but  as  nidc-^names  stick 
to  a  man  like  burs,  especially  when  a  prince  oondesconds 
to  give  th^,  he  was  called  by  his  new  companions  simply 
"  the  Mcar.'' 

Antony  lived  not  Ipng  after  this ;  and  his  title  descend- 
ing to  Nicholas,  a  prince  still  more  devoted  to  music, 
Haydn  was  eontaumded  to  compose  pieoes  for  that  omn- 


plex  and  now  obsolete  instrument,  the  baryton,  which  the 
new  prince  played  daily,  and  for  which  he  demanded  that 
afresh  piece  should  be  laid  on  his  desk  every  morning ;  no 
easy  task  we  should, imagine,  but  genius  is  the  only  thing 
which  has  no  sinecure  place  in  the  courts  of  princes. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  his  compositions  for  this  instrument 
perished  in  a  conflagration.  Haydn  used  to  say,  that  the 
necessity  he  was  bound  in,  of  producing  so  many  new 
pieoes  for  this  difficult  instrument,  added  much  to  his 
general  improvement. 

Before  we  go  further  into  the  merits  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions, it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  speak  of  an  event  which 
was  perhaps  intended  to  add  domestic  pleasure  to  his  life, 
but  which,  as  it  fell  out,  brought  to  him  only  the  miseries  of 
discord  and  regret.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  he  had 
the  means  of  subsistence,  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
Keller  he  translated  into  an  honourable  performance,  and 
married  Ann,  bis  daughter;  and  soon  afterwards  disco- 
vered that  he  had  linked  himsdf  with  a  mm  prude,  who 
had  too,  in  dismal  addition  to  her  troublesome  virtue,  a  most 
pious  mania  for  monks,  friars,  and  all  orders  of  priests. 
His  house  was  their  common  harbour,  and  was  much 
visited  by  polemical  storms  and  clerical  contentions,  to  the 
eternal  interruption  of  his  studies*  Besides  this  severe- 
visitation,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  on  qyiet  terms 
with  his  cara  sposa^  to  compose  motets  and  masses  gratis, 
but  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  for  the  aonvents  and  monas- 
teries of  those  holy  fathers,  who  were  the  most  especial 
favourites  of  his  wife.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  poor 
Haydn,  who  could  compose  any  thing  but  himself,  sought 
at  last  a  more  agreeable  society  and  consolation  in  tbe 
company  of  Mademoiselle  Boselli,  a  delightful  singer,  in 
the  samte  service  with  himself;  and  this  step,  as  may  be 
well  inferred,  did  not  much  increase  his  good  understand- 
ing with  his  wife,  from  whom,  at  last,  he  altogether  sepa- 
rated, behaving  to  her,  however,  in  pecuniary  matters,  with 
the  most  perfect  sense  of  honour. 

Haydn,^  now  placed  first  in  command  of  the  orchestra 
of  a  prince  said  to  be  imm«isely  rich,  saw  himself  in  that 
fortunate  state  of  circumstances  which  too  rarely  happens 
to  the  man  of  genius;  and  now  began  to  put  forth  all  his 
powers.  His  days  were  now  strictly  employed,  and  his  life 
correctly  uniform.  He  rose  early,  dressed  himself  with 
the  utmost  neatness,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  little  table 
near  his  piano,  where  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner 
still  found  him  seated.  In  the  evening  he  attended  re^ 
hearsals,  or  the  opera,  which  was  performed  four  times  a 
^eek  in  the  palace  of  the  prince,  his  master.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  hunted ;  and  what  time  he  had  to  spare,  he  divided 
between  his  friends  and  his  favourite  Boselli.  His  T.fe 
was  so  spent  for  thirty  years ;  and  this  alone  can  account 
for  the  amaang  number  of  his  productions  in  instrumental 
music,  church  music,  and  operas :  it  is  computed,  that  in 
fifty  years,  he  produced  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  instrumental  compositions,  and  that  in  the 
whole  of  these  pieces  he  has  never  imitated  himself,  bat 
when  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


This  establishment  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Bri- 
tish Institution  fojr  the  Encouragement  of  Painting ;  the 
two  principal  Patrons  are  His  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  its  professed  object  being  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  Music  among  the  natives  of  this  country,  and 
to  afford  the  first  facilities  for  attaining  perfection  in 
this  most  neglected  branch  of  the  Arts,  to  a  certain  number 
of  pupils,  not  exceeding  at  present  forty  males  and  forty 
females.  This  School  is  to  be  supported  by  contributions 
and  annual  subscriptions,  the  subscribers  and  contributors 
being  divided  into  four  classes — the  subscribers  of  the  first 
class  to  be  governors,  having  the  privilege  of  being  present 
on  all  occasions,  such  as,  at  the  concerts,  rehearsals,  and 
public  examinations  of  the  pupils,  and  also  of  introducing 
two  friends  on  the  same  occasions  :  the  members  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes  recommend  and  elect  all 
the  students ;  the  subscribers  of  the  first  class  having  three 
votes  each  ;  the  second,  two,  with  liberty  to  introduce  one 
friend  on  all  public  occasions ;  the  third,  one,  with  a  free 
admission  only  for  themselves  ;  and  the  fourth,  no  vote  at 
any  time,  but  a  free  entrance  at  all  times.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  School  is  to  be  by  a  committee  and  a  sub- 
committee of  directors,  the  directors,  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, being  governors  ;  or  a  president,  four  vice-presidents, 
and  twenty  directors,— the  president  being  annually 
elected  by  the  directors.  He  is  to  preside  at  their  general 
courts,  and  in  his  absence,  a  rice  is  to  be  elected  according 
to  seniority ;  and  no  court  is  competent,  unless  one  of  these 
presiding  officers  and  six  directors  be  present.  This  court 
has  the  power  to  alter,  amend,  and  add  to  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Institution,  and  is  also  empowered  to  nominate  a  sub- 
committee out  of  the  three  first  classes.  The  funds  are  to 
be  vested  in  five  trustees. 

The  pupils  are  of  three  classes.  Regular  students  pay, 
upon  their  successful  election  by  ballot,  fifteeti  guineas  the 
first  year,  and  afterwards  ten  per  annum :  these  must  not 
be  younger  than  ten  years  of  age,  nor  older  than  fifteen, 
and  must  be  capable  of  reading  and  writing  before  they 
are  admitted,  and  show  some  aptitude  for  Music,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  the  professors,  and  also  come  decently 
clothed,  as  no  expense  on  this  head-  can  come  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  School.  The  children  of  professors,  when 
elected,  are  admitted  on  paying  ten  guineas  the  first  year, 
and  afterwards  eight  yeariy.  The  extra  students  are  of 
two  classes,  and  require  only  the  recommendation  of  a  sub- 
scriber :  the  first  class  are  to  board  in  the  bouse,  and  pay 
twenty  guineas  per  annum,  if  not  the  children  of  professors, 
when  they  pay  but  fifteen  guineas  yearly ;  and  the  secdnd 
class,  who  are  not  boarders,  thirty-three  guineas.  No  stu- 
dent to  remain  in  the  School  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  un- 


less upon  extraordinary  occasions,  or  upon  new  and  sepa-' 
rate  agreements. 

There  is  to  he  one  yeariy  concert,  at  which  the  most  pro- 
ficient students  are  to  perform,  the  profits  of  it  to  go  to  the 
funds,  except  when  the  students  are  old  enough  to  leave 
the  School,  at  which  time  they  wfll  be  provided  with  small 
portions  from  the  proceeds,  to  start  them  in  the  world. 
Rehearsals  are  to  precede  these  concerts,  when  all  the 
pupils  are  to  be  present ;  and  public  examinaticms  will  be 
held  occasionally,  when  the  most  proficient  will  be  re 
warded  with  medals,  according  to  their  skill. 

The  students  are  to  be  directed  in  the  study  of  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  Music,  by  the  principal  prcrfessor,  accord 
ing  to  the  disposition  he  may  observe  in  them ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  particular  branch,  they  will  be  instructed 
in  harmony,  composition,  and  the  piano-f<Mie :  they  will 
also  receive  instruction  in  the  English  and  Italian  languages, 
and  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Instruments,  if  of  dif<« 
ficult  purchase,  will  be  provided  for  them.  There  will  be 
a  monthly  meeting  of  all  the  students  for  musical  practice, 
under  the  principal  and  professors,  when  the  Music  selected 
for  performance  is  to  be  so  easy  as  to  embrace  the  talents 
of  all  the  pupils.  In  contending  for  priies,  no  student  who 
has  prerionsly  received  one,  is  to  contend  for  a  second  on 
the  same  instrument.  Students  baring  won  the  first  priae, 
when  so  judged  by  the  principal,  are  to  be  elevated  into 
sub-professors;  and  their  payments  for  instruction  will 
then  cease. 

The  professors  are  to  instruct  each  one  according  to  his 
own  system ;  and  the  students  placed  under  him  are  to  re- 
main so,  while  they  belong  to  the  School.  These  masters 
are  to  attend  twice  a-week;  or  they  may  appoint  under- 
professors,  who  are  to  be  sdected  from  among  the  most 
fi>rward  pupils.  Each  professor  will  receive  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pupils,  whom  he  is  to  ins^truct  to  the  utmost  of  his 
skill,  so  that  they  may  do  credit  to  the  estaUishment.  A 
quarterly  council  of  the  professors  will  take  plaice,  when 
each  one  is  to  giv^  to  the  principal  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils,  and  make  any  remarks  on  their  genius 
and  qualifications  which  he  may  deem  fit  to  be  made  known. 
In  addition  to  the  occasional  examinations,  there  will  be 
an  annual  one,  at  which  the  professors  are  to  produce  the 
most  proficient  of  their  pupils,  when  the  principal  will  exj- 
amine  them,  and  class  them  accordingly. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  hear  their  masters  to  the 
best  advantage,  there  will  be  two  grand  concerts  in  the 
year,  in  which  the  professors  are  to  take  the  lead,  and  such 
of  the  pupils  as  are  capable  are  to  -perfonn^ut  all  the 
students  are  to  attend.  At  these  concerts,  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  professors  are  to  be  performed ;  and  to  as- 
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sut  in  the  formatioD  of  a  Musical  Library  for  the  use  of  the 
stadents,  they  will  be  expected  to  present  to  it  a  copy  of 
each  of  their  pablications.  Should  an  under-professor, 
instead  of  a  pecuniary  recompense  for  his  attendance,  de- 
sire to  take  instruction  in  any  other  branch  than  that  which 
he  himself  teadtes^  he  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  not  to 
contend  for  prizes  as  a  studetit. 

There  wfll  be  a  board  of  professors,,  consisting  of  five ; 
and  in  becoming  a  member  of  that  board,  the  professors 
are  expected  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  the  progress 
of  the  establishment ;  and  are  to*attend  on  all  occasions, 
or  gire  due  notice  of  their  intended  absence. 

Such  .  are  the  principal  rules  of  this  new  Institution, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  admit  of  great  evasion)  and 


of  numberless  abuses.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  strtictly 
revised  and  amended,  for  there  are  great  contradictiohs 
in  the  laws,  which,  as  they  now  stand,  can  never  work  to- 
gether. There  are  likewise  many  flaws  and  crevices 
through  which  neglect  and  corruption  will  enter,  and  un- 
dermine the  whole  edifice,  unless  guarded  against  by  more 
experience  than  we  surmise  has  been  consulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  institution.  But  its  immediate  existence  is 
threatened,  if  a  report,  bruited  abroad,  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  most  objectionable  person  to  an  office  in 
the  Academy,  turns  out  to  be  true.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
be  proved  to  have  no  foundation,  for  we  are  well-wishers 
to  any  establishment  for  the  improvement  of  so  fascinating 
an  art  as  Music. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MUSIC, 


TROM  THE  FRENCH 

THE  COUNT  DE  LAC  tP^IDE, 

6R4ND  CHA.NCEIXOR  OF  THE  LEGION  OV  HONOUR,  AND  MEMIRER  OW  THE  INniTUTE. 


In  those  happy  regions  where  a  perpetual  spring  reigned, 
where  the  sun  shed  his  rays,  softened  by  the  breath  of  the 
sweetest  zephyrs,  and  the  earth,  covered  with  a  constant- 
ly raiewed  verdure,  offered  to  the  eye  nothing  but  beds 
of  flowers,  trees  teeming  with  delicious  fruits,  and  foun- 
tains xuaning  with  a  gentle  murmur,  while  the  sweet- 
est perfumes  were  borne  upon  the  gale,  and  birds  sent 
forth  the  most  melodious  notes — ^happy  man,  intoxi- 
cated with  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  celebrated  in  these 
fields  of  flowers  and  of  perfumes,  his  felicity  with  the  part- 
ner of  his  existence.  His  voice  became  animated ;  speech 
was  not  sufficient  to  express  the  emotions  he  experienced : 
fugitive  sounds  vanished  as  soon  as  pronounced,  indistinct 
accents  could  but  ill  express  his  lively  sensations  and 
impetuous  transports.  He  kept  up  his  voice,  he  pro- 
longed its  utterance,  he  raised  it,  he  lowered  it  rapidly; 
sounds  of  joy  were  mingled  with  his  notes ;  he  sung  i 
At  the  same  time  his  action  became  animated; — he 
yielded  to  the  flame  which  inspired  him, — he  rushed  for- 
ward with  joy  and  pleasure,  and  thus  the  first  dance  was 
formed.  In  order  to  lessen  the  fatigue  attendant  on  the 
expression  of  his  feelings,  he  rose  up  and  let  himself  fall 
at  equal  intervals ;  his  motions  were  measured,  and  main- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  regularity :  his  singing  com- 
menced and  finished  with  the  dance  that  he  accompanied : 
it  was  then  regular ;  it  was  very  short ;  it  was  often  re- 
peated ;  and  song  received  existence.  Happy  man  then 
arranged  it  to  words,  to  express  his  joy  in  every  possible 
manner ;  and  poetry  beheld  the  day. 

But  a  lasting  felicity  has  never  been  the  lot  of  man;  he 
experienced  some  moments  of  joy,  only  to  feel  more  acute- 
ly the  misfortunes  and  grief  by  which  they  were  succeeded* 


Deprived  of  his  companion,  and  sighing  after  her  return, 
man,  isolated  amidst  flowery  fields,  saw  in  them  nothing 
but  the  witnesses  of  his  past  enjoyment  Every  thing  re- 
called the  memory  of  the  bliss  he  had  lost,  but  no  remi- 
niscence painted  it  strong  enough  to  console  him.  The 
objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  only  distracted  his 
thoughts ;  they  alone  could  reoal  with  sufficient  strength 
his  j^easures,  his  adieus,  the  tears  he  had  shed,  the  last 
words  he  had  heard,  the  last  look,  the  last  action,  he  had 
perceived,  to  mingle  some  tender  delight  with  his  bitter 
grief.  Sad  and  melancholy,  he  enters  the  thickest  woods : 
he  seeks  the  most  solitary  places :  with  a  loud  voke  he 
calls  his  companion,  and  pleases  himself  in  hearing  an 
echo,  sad  as  himself,  repeating  with  the  same  anxiety  the 
name  of  her  whom  he  has  lost.  That  voice,  alas !  though 
it  is  but  his  own,  dwells  with  enchanting  iHnsion  on  his 
soul ;  he  fancies  that  he  hears  a  being  similar  to  himself, 
a  being  who,  unfortunate,  too,  like  him,  shares  his  grief ; 
he  chooses  this  consoling  asylum,  to  soliloquiae  on  his 
beloved :  he  sits  down  at  Uie  foot  of  a  craggy  rock :  on  one 
side  he  perceives  the  waves  of  the  agitated  sea  breaking 
against  the  cliffs  with  a  groaning  noise ;  on  the  other,  his 
eye  reposes  on  the  shade  of  a  gloomy  forest:  near  him,  a 
turtle-dove,  separated  like  him  from  a  sweet  companion, 
interrupts  from  time  to  time,  by  her  {^teous  cry,  the  silence 
of  this  melancholy  spot.  Lost  in  a  profound  reverie,  solely 
occupied  with  the  object  of  his  tender  affection,  he  repeats 
with  a  voice  softened  by  the  accents  of  grief,  the  last  words 
of  his  beloved,  the  last  words  that  he  said  to  her:  as  he 
pronounces  them,  his  eyes  are.  suffused  with  teurs:  he 
again  pronounces  these  words  so  dear  to  his  heart:  he  re- 
peats them  with  a  voice  more  melting  than  before.  The 
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plaintive  tone  of  grief  is  intermingled  with  the  touching 
accents  wrung  from  him  by  his  woes :  he  keep^  up  his 
voice,  to  render  more  lasting  the  image  he  endearours  to 
form  of  her  whopoi  he  laments.  He  cries,  he  groans  whilst 
repeating  his  tender  complaints :  it  is  no  longer  simple 
language  that  he  employs ;  it  is  a  composition  of  many 
united  signs»  of  many  deep  and  expressive  features.  The 
various  feeliiigs  which  bear  sway  over  him,  bitter  grief, 
touching  woes,  tender  recollections,  lively  anxiety,  gloomy 
sorrow,  sometimes  consoling  hope,  successively  agitate  his 
soul  and  affect  his  utterance ;  they  raise  his  voice,  depress 
it,  quicken  it,  retard  it,  modulate  it  into  long  and  sustained 
sounds,  heart-rending  and  interrupted  cries,  deep  inflexions, 
scarcely  uttered  groans :  true  Music  appears ;  this  celestial 
union  of  the  various  emotions  which  our  affections  impress 
on  us,  of  the  different  symbols  which  represent  them,  of 
sounds  elevated  or  depressed,  perfect  or  scarcely  formed,  and 
the  regularity  of  which  is  submitted  only  to  the  order,  or 
rather,  to  the  disorder,  of  the  passions^  Thus  pleasure 
gave  birth  to  song,  that  part  of  Music  adapted  to  the  happy 
and  contented  man,  and  which  always  awakens  in  his  mind 
the  idea  of  dancing;  but  it  is  to  grief  and  sad  melancholy 
we  are  indebted  for  real  Music,  that  animated  picture  of 
all  the  passions,  which  impresses  them  so  strongly,  and 
kindles  then  so  qniekly  in  our  breasts,  which  opens  the 
fountain  of  tears  so  delightful,  excites  emotions  so  pleasing, 
and  enjoyments  so  familiar  to  all  tender  hearts  who  have 
experienced  misfortune,  and  consequently  to  all  those  who 
have  received  the  precious,  but  fatal  gift  of  sensibility. 

Music  still*  bears  the  impress  of  its  origin ;  bom  amidst 
tears  and  grief,  it  paints  nothing  well  but  melancholy 
events,  heart^^rending  situations,  deep  and  sorrowful  feel- 
ings. And  how  could  this  kind  of  language,  marked  with 
the  emotions  of  sorrow,  impressed  with  the  disorder  of  such 
varied  feelings,  often  giving  utterance  to  the  accents  of  bit- 
ter grief,  and  sounds  destined  by  nature  to  afflict  the  heart, 
how  couid  it  present  a  pure  image  of  tranqoillity  and  joy  ? 
When  Music  presents  the  picture  of  this  serenity,  how  im<- 
perfect  does  its  painting  appear !  How  many  dark  objects 
obscure  this  image  of  a  clear  day !  Besides,  when  Music 
is  stripped  of  its  accessories,  does  it  always  produce  a  me- 
lancholy emotion,  even  when  one  expects  to  experience 
only  joy  and  tranquillity  :  the  features  of  gaiety  itself 
which  the  musician  may  have  assembled  in  his  picture, 
sometimes  serve  only  to  render  more  touching  the  image 
of  some  deep  affection  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  there. 

Let  us  then  be  careful  to  distinguish  real  Music  from 
that  whkh  we  have  ctelled  song.  The  latter,  destined  to 
accompany  dancing,  always  presents  to  our  mind  that 
sister  of  gaiety,  and  is  thus  capable,  in  some  degree,  of 
depicting  that  joy  which  is  so  little  adapted  to  the  talents 
of  the  true  musician.  But  Music,  properly  so  called,  can 
never  but  feebly  represent  joy  and  serenity. 

This  is  the  reason  why  those  of  great  susceptibility 
only*  delight  to  listen  to  real  music,  at  least  when  it  is  de- 
prived of  all  the  unnecessary  ornaments  which  might  add 
to  its  charms.    Those,  whose  hearts  are  cold,  who  are 


amused  only  when  they  rejoice,  who  are  interested  only  by 
what  enlivens,  would  not  only  listen  without  the  least  emo- 
tion to  the  most  pathetic  piece  of  music,  but  would  find  it 
grating  to  their  ears :  songs  only  suit  them. 

This  is  the  reason  also,  why,  of  all  the  arts.  Music  is 
that,  whose  impressions  are  connected  with  the  greatest 
number  of  affections  that  we  experience  the  most  frequently, 
and  which  consequently  become  the  deepest.  In  short,  the 
habitual  state  of  man,  is  not  to  enjoy  a  felicity  pure  and 
without  alloy ;  he  has  never  tasted  but  for  a  few  moments 
that  joy  which  the  slightest  anxiety  does  not  tarnish. 
Choose  him  who  appears  the  most  destined  to  that  fdiicity 
which  nothing  can  disturb :  grief  never  makes  him  feel 
her  cruel  blows ;  no  misfortune  overwhelms  him,  no  desire 
torments  him ;  sorrow  never  envelopes  him  in  her  sable 
garment :  where  is  such  a  man  ?  I  grant,  however,  that  he 
exists.  And  we  shall  see  his  joy  dissipate  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  The  faculty  of  thought,  that  noble  gift 
that  we  have  received  from  the  Author  of  nature,  the  cause 
of  our  true  pleasures,  but  also  the  principal  spring  of  all 
our  cares,  will  soon  come  to  destroy  this  unmingled  happi- 
ness, in  which  we  had  supposed  him  secure.  His  soul  which 
the  present  moment,  too  limited,  too  fugitive,  cannot  oc- 
cupy, is  in  unceasing  activity ;  it  recals  to  him  what  he  has 
been,'it  seeks  to  divine  what  he  will  be :  the  fear  of  losing 
the  objects  he  enjoys,  presents  itself ;  the  image  of  the 
evils  he  has  suffered  afflicts  him ;  the'  past  recals  objects 
which  are  no  longer  his,  the  future  presents  other  objects 
which  will  oppose  themselves  to  his  tranquil  enjoyment. 
The  most  happy  man  only  escapes  from  all  his  fears  to  give 
himself  up  to  a  secret  melancholy :  he  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  a  concealed  sadness,  which  blights  all  his  pleasures. 
The  happiness  to  which  nature  destines  us,  is  then  but  that 
melancholy  state,  in  which  indeed,  our  troubles  are  all  in 
our  mind,  but  are  not  less  real ;  happy  nevertheless  that 
they  come  to  us  from  that  same  imagination  which  can 
render  their  burden  lighter,  by  decorating  them  with  its 
pretty  chimeras,  its  empty  but  delightful  recollections,  its 
frivolous  but  ilattering  'hopes  !  Behold  then,  this  happiness 
to  which  only  a  few  privileged  beings  attain,  whilst  the 
greater  number,  racked  by  cruel  anxieties,  and  never-end- 
ing vexations,  are  bowed  beneath  the  iron  sceptre  of  acute 
grief,  while  to  increase  their  calamity,  they  behold  befove 
them  Time  pointing  with  a  terrific  hand,  to  the  dreadfid 
evils  that  they  have  suffered,  and  to  the  endless  misfor- 
tunes which  await  them. 

But  where  is  the  art,  the  influence  of  which  has  more 
relation  to  this  habitual  state  of  man,  than  Music?  which, 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  lamentation  and  grief,  has  composed 
its  language  from  the  utterance  of  the  passions  and  fVom 
the  most  touching  accents  ;  which  has  the  demeanour  and 
air  of  sorrowful  situations ;  which  bears  at  least  the  cba<» 
racter  of  revery ;  and  which,  in  presenting  us  with  images 
of  sweet  affections,  tender  sentiments,  happy  situations, 
shows  them  through  the  medium  of  a  darkening  veil,  from 
which  it  can  never  entirely  divest  them  ? 

How,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  can  you  paint  in  such 
gloomy  colours  this  enchanting  and  celestial  art,  this  ma- 
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giod  power  wUdi  acts  so  strongly  on  fiinceptAle  minds, 
lioidv  4Mnr  misfiirtinM  taspeiided  by  a  secret  chanDt  «p» 
peaies  tlie  Btoms  of  our  imitations,  calnn  the  impetuosity 
mt  otir  p^sions,  rayishes  ns  to  ecstasy,  takes  possesskm  of 
our  "wfikole  being,  and  permits  none  bat  delightful  sensatiobis 
to  agitate  our  breasts  ?  Ah !  it  is  its  melancholy  character 
which  constitutes  its  charm ;  if  more  gay  it  wonU  enchant 
less.  It  is  becaase  we  haTe  been,  we  are,  or  we  riiall  be, 
more  or  less  nnfertanate  that  we  like  to  see  the  picture  of 
human  miseries.  When  we  become  attached  to  this  art, 
we  Undit  a  friend,  unhappy  like  ourselves,  whom  we  seek 
for  consolation,  to  deposit  on  its  bosom  the  burden  which 
overwhelms  us ;  we  recognise  the  features  it  presents,  and 
the  sweetest  sympathy  unites  us :  whoever  we  may  be, 
whatever  misfiNrtnne  we  may  have  experienoed,  it  has 
the  airof  sayingto  us.  And  I  also  have felt  it 

Besides,  the  misfortunes  that  we  figure  are  but  illusions 
created  only  for  our  enjoyment ;  they  cease  with  the  last 
sound  of  the  voice  which  endiaotsus.  The  sight  of  the 
terminatMtt  of  these  evils,  when  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  bitterness  of  them,  induces  us  to  indulge  in  the  most 
delightful  and  most  pleasant  of  chimeras.  We  Am  to 
^  think  that  real  misfortunes  may  be  as  light  as  those  which 
are  the  ehiMien  of  our  imaginations ;  so  far  we  ai«  im- 
pelled, by  a  secret  instinct,  towards  every  thmg  which 
mif^taiiird  consolation  to  our  hearts!  We  dare  to  believe 
that  theevib  which  approach  in  spite  of  our  wishes,  will 
vanish  like  those  which  have  appeared  only  by  our  order. 
The  hope  of  a  better  fate  extends  this  delightful  illusion 
ever  every  thing  which  surrounds  us ;  it  spreads  like  a  sa- 
latavy  balm  over  the  wounds  that  time  has  been  un- 
ceasingly making :  we  suffer  oorsdves  to  be  deceived ;  and, 
involved  in  so  delightful  an  error,  what  gratitude  do  we 
not  feel  towards  the  art  which  has  given  birth  to  it !  with 
what  eagerness  do  we  not  seek  this  same  art  which  would 
prolong  its  doration  ! 

A  happier  day  brings  back  to  man  the  companion 
^om  he  had  lost :  she  arrives  in  the  wild  and  solitary 
spot  to  whioh  he  had  resorted  to  deplore  her  absence. 
When  his  first  transports  of  joy  were  over,  when  a  calmer 
fsdmg  pervaded  his  sod,  the  present  moment  no  loliger 
occupied  it  entirely;  he  could  let  his  Imagination  range 
ever  the  past  and  tin  future ;  a  secret  sadness  takes  pos- 
session and  absorbs  the  feelings  of  his  heart ;  he  had 
once  lost  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed ;  he  might,  therefore, 
again  lose  it.  He  once  more  beholds  her  whose  absence 
had  first  impelled  the  rolling  tear ;  he  steadfastly  regards 
her  to  convince  himself  that  his  only  wealth  had  not  again 
esoftped  him;  he  sees  her  whom  he  loves  but  doubts  the 
efidwce  of  his  visual  organ ;  he  perceives  her  by  his  side, 
but  atiU  believes  her  distant.  Ah !  it  is  no  longer  by 
daads  add  song  that  he  cdiebrates  his  happiness ;  pare  joy 
has  begun  to  disappear ;  he  feels  a  mingled  sensation  of 
joyandnrrow;  he  is  happy  but  nevertheless  he  is  disposed 
to  >iHsep.  He  then  sings ;  but  it  is  real  Music,  and  no 
hmf^  song  which  expresses  his  feelings;  this  language 
with  which  he  is  already  fomilianaed,  an^  wUefa  nature 
•and  grief  have  taught  him,  is  now  the  only  medium  for  the 
«xpiesgion  of  his  thoughts  and  tmler  affections.  Seated 


on  the  green  turf,  still  moistened  by  his  tears,  bis  speech 
osnsists  of  sustained  and  strongly  aeotnted  souttdb ;  his 
eye  fixiOd  on  his  compani6n,  he  tdis  her  that  he  hves  hor, 
be  tells  her  that  he  is  happy ;  bat  a  presentiment  of  love, 
which  is  always  melancholy  in  a  soul  already  blighted  by 
misfortune,  mingles  the  tender  oomplaints  of  a  rising  grief, 
with  the  expression  of  calmness,  and  the  transportli  of  the 
fire  whitdi  devours  him.  All  the  varied  toiotions  which 
agitate  his  soul  interrupt  his  utterance:  she  whom  he 
loves,  delighted  by  this  new  language  wUob  rim  feds  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart,  wishes  to  reply  to  Una  in 
the  same  maimer :  feeliig  ^  same  sentiments  she  says 
the  same  ^ords ;  she  utters  the  same  sounds;  she  stops, 
and  recommences  with  him  whose  heart  inqares  hers  with 
every  emotion  it  experiences.  His  kmder  voice,  howensr^ 
does  not  harmoniae  well  with  thai  of  his  beloved :  to  unite 
the  tones  which  she  employs  with  those  which  are  so  deak* 
to  her,  she  raises  them  to  stands,  naturally  in  aoeordance 
with  that  voice  which  enchants  her.  . 

Sometimes  they  sung  together  the  felicity  they  mutually 
oijoyed:  8ometinie8,toheightent]ieirbli8s>  they  expressed 
to  each  other  in  succession  the  Sentiments  which  inspired 
them ;  then  again,  they  united  thisir  voices,  as  their  a^ 
fections  were  united,  said  having  the  same  things  to  say 
to  eadk  other,  the  same  transports  to  express,  they  en»- 
ployed  the  same  accents^ 

Thus  were  fdurmed  the  first  barmonioos  sdunds ;  thus 
was  sung  the  first  duet.  O  celestial  harmony !  thou  wert 
created,  from  the  first  time  thy  sapematund  power  waii 
made  known*  to celdirate  happiness,  butt dlas'l  ahappincss^ 
mingled  with  grief.  How  often  since  thiLt  period  hast  thou 
been  blessed,  when  uniting  thy  vibtorions  power  to  the 
seductive  charms  of  ^Mne  melody,  thou  hast  appeared  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  broken  hearts,  to  trmiquilli»  the 
troubled  mind,  to  dissipate  melancholy  tiioia^ts>  and 
to  embellish  wiA  new  charms  the  most  prosperous 
destinies.  Hope  and  enthusiasm,  surrounded  by  innwne- 
rable  plcasares,  follow  in  thy  train ;  envy  and  fury  dnink 
at  thy  approach ;  j^ai,  thatscicret  enemy  of  allthou^^nl 
and  sensitive  beings,  flies  Ibefiore  thee,  as  the  douds  are 
dissipated  by  the  northern  Idast.  How  often,  has  the  un^ 
fortunate  man,  wandering  alone  on  the  sea-shore,  when 
the  shades  of  night  were  enveloping  the  earth,  and  the  most 
Bselancholy  images  presenting  thontelves'to  his  view,  aad 
repeating  to  the  agitated  waves  the  history  of  his  nii»- 
fc^unes ;  how  often  has  he  not  felt  Us  heart  relieved  from 
bitter  anguish,  when  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  rodk, 
witnessing  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  he  dsdines 
in  the  ocean,  taking  his  lyre  and  accompanying  its  m^ 
kdious  sounds  Kith  his  own  voice,  by  his  own  pow^ 
constrained  thee  to  come  to  his  aid  with  tiiy  oonsoliuf 
notes! 

But  what  new  scene  of  grief  is  presented  to  our  riew  ? 
Alasl  the  sad  pvesentimaits  wUdi  had  imparled  grief  to 
the  heart  of  man  were  but  too  well  fbfmded«r  What  dise 
calamity  is  about  to  separate  him  from  his  daas  companion  ? 
Th^  are  no  longer  alone  in  that  Uissfid  osnniry  where 
they  might  have  lived  so  happBy.  Some  sanguinary  nim 
have penatinted  ita  recesses;  the diatanit valleys  havenf- 
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M0i4ediflthliiar43vies;llieyapiiroac^  UttiuqnV  oovpte ! 
fljr;  Mie  yoiiraelfw  fironi  the  mercUMS  itttnidert.'  Bvt 
dbey  m  nmr ;  atas!  it  is  no  longer  pottiUe ;  th^  are 
feiaedv  they  are  aeparated,:  and  are  borne  away.  They 
eioape  from  the  hands  of  their  emel  ratidien ;  .they  fiy 
into  eaeh  other's  anas,  and  are  again  torn  away  from  their 
mntnal  emhraees;  they  utter  cries  of  despair ;  An  woods 
resound  with  their  shrieks.  Bewildered,  deprived  of  rea* 
son,  stiwek  with  homr,  they  ean  neither  speak  nor  shed 
tears ;  wards  cannot  d^iict  their  crad  sitnation ;  their  only 
laapnge  is  that  of  grief  and  violent  passions;  they  already 
know  this  siAlime  language.  IndistingushaUe  sonnds, 
pierdng  cries,  proeeedipg  from  a  grief^tom  heart ;  the 
shndder  of  powoless  rage ;  the  deep  and  terriUe  soands  of 
the  fury  iHiieh  transports  them ;  these  are  their  word8,and 
these  their  sad  adieus.  The  first  pathetic  duet  is  formed. 
SooMltnies,  their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other,  while  ferocious 
men  drag  them  along  the  sand,  they  answer  each  other  by 
dreadful  groans ;  at  other  times,  no  longer  aUe  to  support 
their  pain,  agitated  by  tiolent  oonmbions,  writhing  with 
agony  in  the  chains  which  load  them,  they  pour  forth  their 
rage  by  dreadful  ejaculations ;  they  bite  the  earth  finm 
-which  they  are  torn,  and  Aecnids  by  which  they  asa  huami ; 
soon  they  can  no  longer  see  each  other ;  they  are  yet,  how* 
-ever,  wiAin  hearing ;  their  despair  redoubles,  and  their 
cries  are  transformed  to  frightful  howls ;  but  tlie  first  ter- 
rible duet  has  already  ceased. 

Men,  when  few  upon  the  earth,  oidy  used  the  oelestial 
language  that  Music  had  furnished  them  with ;  when  re« 
tired  to  some  solitary  asyhm,  they  sought  to  dmse  away 
their  cares,  or  vriien  by  the  side  of  thdr  companions,  the 
soul.  Violently  agitated  or  deeply  moved,  could  only  express 
jta  sentissents  by  the  most  animated  accents.  There  had 
•only  yet  been  heard  two  voices. united;  when  suddenly, 
mnidst  the  sitenoe  oC  night,  a  frightful  noise  resounds  in 
their  ears ;  they  hear  fran  afar  the  roaring  of  die  sea, 
-wfaoee  frightful  billows  rush  upon  the  beach ;  deep  caverns 
maoimd  with  thundering  noises;  the  earth  trembles  be* 
nealh  thdr  feet.  Overwhelmed  with  horror,  they  rush 
iolo  the  midst  of  the  tUckest  darkness.  A  neighbouring 
mountain,  bursting  with  violence,  vomits  forth  a  colunm  of 
flame,  which  in  the  midst  of  obeeurity  spreads  a  blase  of 
light;  enormous  rodks  are  thrown  in  every  directhm:  the 
.thunderbolt  falls  and  bursts,  a  sea  of  fire  inmidales  the 
eonntiy ;  forests  are  soon  in  a  flame ;  the  surfece  of  the 
earth  presents  the  inmge  of  a  vast  file,  augmented  byim- 
uMBse  -masses  of  inflmnrnable  matter,  and  animated  by 
impetnous  winds;  Whither  do  yon  fly,  unfortunate  mor- 
4ols  t '  On  whatever  side  yon  seek  an  asylam,  how  will 
'  yon  avoid  the  deedi  winch  menAoes  you?  New  gulfs  open 
under,  your  feet,  new  whiriwind»^  flames,  of  stones,  of 
cinders,  and  of  smoke,  fly  towards  you  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  Ibaming  sea,  reddened  by  the  bril- 
lianeyof  tlmthmideiMts,bNiiAauver  its  shores,  and  ad- 
'vandes  to  overwhelm  yon^ 

At  lengthy  AesehonifafeiAenoaMna^^fl^  the 
flames  die  away;  the  seawilhdraws  its  ammmring  waves; 
.the  earth  beeomesfirtn;  the  noise  ceases,  and  daylight  ap- 
posrs.  What  a  frightful  scene  the  desdated  country  pre- 


sents !  It  only  oifiem  to  the  view  hasps  ashes  }^  wmkB 
scattered  in.wfld  disosder ;  torrents ot  homing  lav% weadh 
yet  in  flames^  and  the  sad  remains  of  those  unfertmmie 
people  who  have  perished  amidst  these  disasters.  Adendsd 
sky  easts  upon  all  these  objects  a  feeble  light ;  distant  noises 
predict  new  misfortunes;  and  the  sea  replies  in  hollow 
munom,  to  the  sepidchral  sounds  of  the  deepcavems  of 
the  earth.  Seised  with  coitslematioii,  assemUed  in  the 
only  place  that  the  flames  have  spared,  their  hands  Ulled 
iq>  to  heaven,  which  can  alone  protect  them,  men  addrcm 
th«r  ardent  prayer  to  that  Being  whose  voice  commands 
the  elements ;  it  is  short  hot  pathetic ;  they  often  repeat  it, 
and  each  time  in  a  more  energetic  tone ;  they  endeavonrin 
some  degree  to  devate  their  voices  to  the  throne  of  that 
Being  whose  clemency  they  so  earnestly  imfkre ;  aU  the 
signs  of  the  passions  which  agitate  them«--of  tennr,  of 
livelyanxiety,  of  desolation— mingle  with  the  soands  u^ich 
they  utter.  They  employ  the  animated  language  wWeh 
has  so  often  served  them  to  express  tfieir  sentimeati;  iris 
Music  which  bears  their  vows  to  the  fiNit.of  the  Eternal 
throne ;  and  the  first  Chorus  is  heard  upon  enrth. 

Beholdt  thcttt  the  fot  ehoms  is  formed  in  .the  nddst  of 
ruiuB.  It  was  a  chorus  of  groans,  of  gne£i  aaddf  prayera; 
a  vast  country  destroyed  by  flames,  covered  vrith  daders, 
and  strewed  with  bones,  was  the  tenq^  where  it  was  sung; 
the  tears  of  the  unfortunate  who  formed  it,  the' sad  rdaiaiau 
of  that  which  was  most  precious  to  th«n,  were  the  ofitoings 
of  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  burning  lava  which  the  voUmUhms 
yet  vomited,  w©re  the  sacred  fires  illumined  inhodourolf 
the  God  they  implored.  Thus  not  only  Muric  itself  .was 
created  amidst  tears  and  grief ;  but  it  was  amidst  tetMf, 
desolation,  and  death,  that  the  power  of  this.  Music,  the 
only  good  left  them,  was  spread  fay  men  in  the  midst  of 
despair,  and  menaced  with  immediate  death. 

Ii»s0nftibly  the  sea  was  appeased ;  the  volcanoes  no  longer 
emitted  flames  and  smoke:  the  lava,  which  covered  tbp 
plains  far  and  near,  was  become  solid ;  the  verdure.began 
to  regain  its  freshness  in  those  fortunate  spots  which  the 
flames  had  respected,  a  brilliant  sun  spread  its  enCteiiin|g 
rays  over  a  land  which,  reposing  after  so  aoany  sht)cks/be* 
.gan  to  smile,  and  open  its  bosom  to  the  sweet  iufin^ces 
destined  to  render  it  productive.  Men  gradnaUy  return  to 
happiness  and  joy.  They  assemble  under  the  shade  of  the 
few  trees  which  have  escaped  the  flames,  they  sedL  to  aaf- 
ment  the  pleasures  which  have  been  restored  to  them,  by 
mutually  describing  the  sentiments  which  agitate  their 
breasts :  they  wish  to  add  to  their  lively  and  agreeable  sen- 
sations, the  delicious  enjoyment  of  assembling  with  those 
whom  they  meet  again,  after  so  many  calamities ;  or  rather, 
they  yield  to  their  traaspert,  and  give  unreserved  utterance 
to  their  emotions.  They  step  in  cadeiice  on  that  verdure 
whidb  is  rendered  so  dear  to  them,  by  the  reflection,  that 
they  might  never  again  have  beheld  it,  and  instead  of  acr 
companying  by  a  single  song  their  animated  action*-«4a* 
•tehd  of  mingling  vrith  their  dances  a  single  voice-^they 
employ  for  their  amusement  the  means  that  grief  had  dis- 
covered to  them ;  they  tdl  sing,  they  form  d^rent  parties. 
But,  as  their  dancing,  necessarily  regular,  introdnoed  an 
uttifeim  tone,  and  periodical  variations  in  the  song  of  the 
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€nt  man  who  aeoompuied  it  wHk  Us  Tom,  it  now  eon- 
atnhutUs  jojIU  c&om  to  take  a  regiilv  fbm^  to  be  di<^ 
nded  into  naall  portions,  ttid  to  be  p«ibdieallj  lepealedl. 
Thns  was  fomed  the  lint  joyfid  cbom,  fKe  firot  when^ 
expressioDs  of  joy  otemded  all  oAera. 

Whibt  the  happj  ooimtrieB,  where  a  delightM  tempera- 
tee  ooitttaiitl J  feigned,  gate  Urth  to  song.  Music,  proper- 
ly so  called,  duets  and  pathetic  or  joyous  choruses ;  other 
dimates,  half  invaded  by  ice,  gate  biiA  to  tfarKke  songs 
and  mMitary  choruses.  ^ 

Under  a  sky  always  oTerdouded,  are  (bund  iaimense 
liMPests ;  horror,  silence,  and  darkness  Inhabit  them.  Trees, 
almost  coend  with  the  earth  which  bears  them,  are  found 
•fiusteied  togeAer;  their  thick  and  entwining  branches 
loate  bat  a  few  winding  roads,  and  these  nicombered  with 
thorns  and  briers,  while  enormous  trees  fidl  before  the 
weight  of  years,  or  the  Tiolence  of  the  winds.  In  this 
frightfid  soBtnde,  in  this  wild  and  dreary  habitation,  no- 
Aing  is  heard  Imt'  the  hoarse  screams  of  voracious  birds, 
the  howHngs  of  bears  In  pursuit  of  prey,  the  noise  of 
torrents' precipitated  from  steep  heights,  or  the  crash  of 
rocks  which  the  hand  of  time  is  destroying  amidst  these 
echoing  forests* 

There,  in  catMis,  reside  hardy,  ferocious  and  ungorem- 
aMe  men,  maintainhig  themselves  by  hunting,  living  only 
by  blood,  and  desiring  to  drink  it  oet  of  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies.  From  these  frightful  dens  came  the  barbarous 
boide  which  had  entered  the  sofler  climate,  carrying  chains 
and  death  to  the  two  tender  lovers  whose  fatal  destiny  we 
hare  deplored.  When  winter  extends  his  icy  touch  to 
these  wiH  regions  5  vrhen  the  snow  spreads  over  the  ground 
in  large  sheets ;  when  the  froien  rivers  are  transformed 
into  a  solid  mass  capable  of  supporting  the  heaviest  burden ; 
when  the  sea  presents  one  unlm>ken  plain  of  compact  ice, 
these  ferocious  men  issue  from  their  dens.  Even  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  rivers,  they  Und  shorter,  safer,  and  less  in- 
cumbered roads  than  those  which  intersect  their  forests. 
A  club  in  one  hand,  and  an  axe  in  the  other,  they  go  a 
considerable  distance  to  surprise  the  animals  on  which 
they  subsist,  and  to  carry  away  whole  villages,  which  will 
serve  for  their  inhuman  repasts.  They  set  out  to  inflict 
death,  and  periiaps  receive  it.  Pressed  by  hunger,  im- 
pelled by  ferocity,  endowed  with  courage,  cruelty  and 
length,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  vic- 
tories, endeavouring  to  stifle  the  fear  of  danger  which 
threatens  them ;  they  utter,  with  a  loud  voice,  their  deep 
and  horrible  sensations :  they  cry,  they  prolong  the  notes 
of  th^r  voice,  and  cause  it  to  resound  in  every  place  they 
visit :  an  atrocious  enthusiasm  takes  possession  of  their 
souls ;  a  kind  of  wild  singing,  a  barbarous  song,  utters  their 
words  of  death  and  carnage :  this  song  accompanies  their 
progress ;  it  must  then  have  a  kind  df  ^t^gularity.  All, 
animated  by  the  same  desire  of  shedding  blood,  of  stifling 
f^,  and  <$f  silencing  the  voice  ofNature,  raise  their  shouts 
and  sing.  But  their  children  and  their  wives  have  remained 
in  the  caverns  which  serve  them  as  an  asylum  ;  natural 
harmony  has  never  but  feebly  affbcted  their  coarse  organs ; 
perhaps  it  has  Aot  even  been  heard  in  these  icy  regions, 


where  theories  of  animals  and  the  roaring  of  torrents  has 
given  birth  to  noises,  but  never  to  sounds ;  this  first  bar- 
barous and  terrific  chorus  is  then  sung  almost  in  unison. 
Thus  was  formed  the  first  military  chms,  the  character  of 
wfiich,  indeed,  requires  not  many  parts  nor  mueh  harmony, 
but  notes  energeticaUy  pronounced,  regularly  divided,  and 
adapted  to  aeoompaiiy  the  maveh  and  the  amenrals  of 
armed  men. 

But  let  us  withdraw  our  regards  fiem  these  scenes  of 
horror,  from  these  dreary  countries :  let  us  return  to  a  se- 
rener  sky;  let  us  breathe  a  purer  air;  let  us  enter  those 
verdant  meadows,  visited  by  the  gmual  warmth  of  the  sun, 
and  moislened  by  the  freshnessf  of  the  morning  dew :  there 
innoeent  flocks  feed  on  the  flourishnig  blade;  there  the 
aephyr,  playing  amidst  the  reeds,  sounds  to.  the  peaceful 
shepherd  like  the  accents  of  his  owa  VMoe.  The  desire  of 
dissipating  his  cares,  of  imitaluig  the  aeoents  from  which 
he  had  received  so  much  pleasure,  ot  finding  a  substitute 
for  active  sentiments  or  great  ideas,  in  sounds  too  weak  to 
agitftte,  but  sulBdently  lively  to  occupy,  induced  the  indus- 
triooff  shepherd  to  seiae  with  avidity  the  gift  which  chance 
presented  to  him.  He  soon  replaced,  by  his  own,  the 
breaA  of  the  winds:  he  tried  several  reeds;  he  observeicl 
that  the  sound  rose  in  proportion  as  he  shortened  them,  w 
allowed  his  breath  a  shorter  route :  he  soon  invented  pipes 
and  flutes,  the  first  wind-'instmmeats.  They  were  employed 
instead  of  the  voice,  or  to  add  to  the  charau  of  melody  the 
power  of  harmony,  which  had  been  didted  by  the  choraseii. 
To  thoseofwood,  sooceeded  the  moce  brilliant  and  sonorous 
instrmuents  of  metal;  the  tnmipet  resomded  in  the  Caresh 
and  warriors  adopted,  it  in  the  battle. 

Oords  of  matal  or  of  ca^t  were  likewise  stretched ;  ex- 
perience taught  that  they  resounded  when  pulled,  or  lightly 
struck,  or  put  in  motion  by  a  bow.  They  were  extended 
on  shells,  or  wood  eaiefnlly  hollowed,  capable  of  vibratkm, 
and  of  giving  more  or  less  brilliancy  to  the  sound  of  the 
strings. 

But  where  does  this  crowd  run  with  such  eagerness  t 
Why  do  they  spread  aHong  the  riiore  ?  What  is  that  plain 
of  sand,  so  smooth,  that  art  and  nature  seem  to  have  pre- 
pared it  for  some  great  purpose  1  On  one  side,  the  majestic 
ocean  rolls  its  silver  waves,  reflects  the  boasss  of  the  sua, 
and  exhibits  all  the  coUurs  of  the  rain-bow;  on  the  other, 
a  hill,inthe  form  of  an  amphitfaeatrei  shaded  by  lo&y  and 
thiclL  trees,  receives  on  its  verdant  banks  the  people  who 
are  hastening  to  the  scene.  At  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a 
throne  of  gold,^!!  which  is  seated  the  diief  of  the  warriors, 
amidst  the  old  men  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation ; 
at  his  feet  are  deposMed  seven  crowns.  The  sun,  whose 
brilliant  light  is  not  tarnished  by  the  least  doud,  ascends 
to  the  meridian,  and  shines  in  perpendicular  efTulgence. 
At  one  end  of  the  arena,  priests,  clothed  in  long  linen  gar- 
ments, are  burning  on  die  altar  the  victims  they  hate  im- 
molated ;  the  smoke  of  the  incense  rises,  and  a  rel%ions 
chorus  Is  heard:  wind-instruments  mSngle  their  sounds 
with  the  voices  of  the  priests.  What  an  aiigust  effect  » 
noiw  produced  by  this  sublime  language,  intented  in  terror, 
and  the  expressions  of  which,  though  preserted,  are 
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weakened  by  a  more  tranquil  shnatioii !  Four  chariots, 
glittering  with  gold,  iTory  and  steel,  appear  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lerel  plain ;  each  is  drawn  by  four  horses 
whiter  than  snow.  The  nimble  steeds,  impatient  to  rush 
into  the  arena,  whitening  the  bit  with  their  foam,  smoking 
with  heat  and  courage,  and  their  eyes  glistening,  paw  the 
ground  and  neigh  whilst  capering  beneath  the  hand  which 
can  with  difficulty  restrain  them. 

But  already  the  sacred  trumpet  has  three  times  resounded 
along  the  shoie ;  the  chariots  set  out ;  the  wheels  of  steel 
glitter  with  sparkling  brilliancy ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
reflected  with  double  lustre  by  the  plates  rf  gold,  and  seen 
through  a  thick  column  of  dust  resemble  the  thunderbolt 
which  furrows  the  clouds.  The  drirars,  anxious,  ardent, 
attentire,  animate  by  their  Wee  their  rapid  steeds ;  some- 
times bending  oyer  their  horses,  they  relax  the  reins ; 
sometimes  reining  them  in  with  force  in  the  middle  of  their 
rapid  flight,  they  restrain  their  impetuous  mettle.  As  fear 
and  hope  alternately  agitate  their  hearts,  the  spectators 
with  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  their  feet,  animate  them  by 
their  shouts.  The  first  driver  outstrips  his  three  rivals ; 
the  second  rushes  forward  to  snatch  from  him  the  victory ; 
the  other  two  endeavour  to  reach  them,  and  their  horses 
proceed  with  redoubled  vigour :  already  the  first  fears  that 
he  shall  be  vanquished ;  he  makes  a  last  effort ;  his  horses, 
too  impetuous,  fall  down,;  his  bfoken  chariot  flies  to  frag- 
ments ;  a  tremendous  shout  is  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
arena  to  the  other;  the  second  hero,  full  of  hope  and  joy, 
urges  on  his  horses,  and  reaches  the  goal. 

Ah !  how  many  plaudits  were  then  heard !  The  con- 
queror, conducted  in  triumph  to  the  presence  of  his  King, 
rieceives  the  glorious  crown ;  and  now  a  favourite  of  the 


Muses  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  assmUy,  inspirad  by  a 
sacred  enthusiasm,  no  lon|;er  aUe  ta'r«btHdh  tM  fedings 
whidi  animate  him,  seixes  a  lyre,  and  snugs  hi  praise  of  the 
conquetor,  of  heioes«  aAd  the  Crodt.  In  his  noUe  and 
celestial  rhapsody  he  wanders  at  the  will  of  the  emotions 
which  agitate  him ;  he  is  evetj  where  present ;  he  sees 
all ;  he  paints  all.  What  a  tone,  what  a  sublime  character 
does  Music  aoquire !  It  presents  all  the  signs  of  the  pas^ 
sions  which  ^tate  inspired  man ;  the  people,  partaking  his 
noble  delirium>  celebrate  with  him  the  gods  and  the  vidtor ; 
he  replies  to  the  d^ansports  of  the  poet ;  they  sing  alter- 
nately ;  and  in  order  that  the  divine  songs  might  be  re* 
membered  and  repeated  by  this  immense  crowd,  the  poet 
puts  them  in  order^  and  divides  them  into  short  pieces;  to 
the  regularity  of  song  are  joined  the  enetgy  and  expression 
of  real  Music :  thus  the  ode  came  into  existence. 

Thiii  the  different  parts  of  Music  received  their  origin  *; 
love,  grief,  terror,  it  is  to  you  we  owe  it  Fatal  passions, 
which  exercise  with  such  an  iron  hand  yoid*  tyrannic  sway, 
and  which  strew  our  short  career^  with  so  many  evils,  at 
least  we  are  indebted  to  you  as  the  spring  of  our  highest 
enjoyments.  Without  you  there  Qi^ver  would  have  existed 
that  enchanting  art,  which  embellishes  our  homes,  ani- 
mates our  solitude,  suspends  our  c^res,  extinguishes  the 
torch  of  hatred,  maintains  the  saor^d  fire  of  sensibility^ 
impels  those  tears  which  are  niore  porous,*  more  sweef, 
more  dear  to  tender  hearts  than  pleasuijes,  and  gives  birth 
to  those  sunny  spots  which  shine  in  the  desert  ijf  our  pil- 
grimage. For  every  wound  you  hat^-  inflicted,  you  have 
imparted  some  healing'balm ;  and  ev^fjr  evil,  to  which  you 
have  given  rise,  you  have  in  some  measure  dissipated. 


REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


Popular  Natwud  -Atrt^  with  Symphomes  and  Accampam" 
ments  by  H.  R.  Bishop.  TU  Words  by  Thomas 
Moore,  E8<i.  No.  IV.  London^  1888.  PuUuhed  by 
J.  Power. 

The  present  Number  of  this  work  has  appeared  within 
the  last  few  days ;  just  in  time  to  enable  us  to  enter  upon 
our  task  of  mnsical  criticism  by  an  examination  of  its 
contents. 

The  deserved  success  of  the  Irish  Melodies,  which 
reached  an  eighth  number,  encouraged  the  publisher  to  ex- 
tend his  design,  and  to  introduce  into  this  country,  under 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Moore's  poetry,  many  popular  foreign 
airs,  selected  from  the  national  music  of  idl  climes,  with 
new  accompaniments  and  symjAonies :  of  which  publica- 
tion, three  numliers,  or  parts,  have  already  been  issued. 

.When  Mr.  Moore  selected  Sir  J.  Stevenson  as  his  co- 
adjutor in  the  former  of  these  workfr— the  native  airs  of 


green  Erin — ^his  choice  fell  upon  one  who  entered  warmly 
into  the  feeling  of  his  friend's  poetry ;  who  read  it  with 
the  same  spirit  that  the  author  writ and  though  he  may 
sometimes  have  failed  a  little  in  his  accompaniments,  yet, 
possessing  a  cultivated  understanding,  he  has  proved  just 
to  the  sense,  and  true  to  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  wherevei^ 
his  control  extended.  In  committing  the  arrangement  of 
the  Melodies  of  various  Nations  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bishop, 
Mr.  Moore  named  an  associate  of  great  musical  knowledge 
and  celebrity;  one  much  distinguished  for  his  genius  in 
dramatic  composition,  and  whose  experience,  joined  to  the 
promptness  of  lus  talent,  rendered  him  a  very  desirable 
partner  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  number  of  the  work  now  under  notice  contains 
twelve  airs,  viz.,  two  Venetian,  two  Neapolitan,  a  Sicib'an, 
Savoyard,  Mahratta,  Swedish,  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  one  Highland.  Five  of  these  are  ^  harmonized,"  or, 
according  to  the  author's  meaning  of  the  word,  set  for  mom 
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THE  HARMONICON. 
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than  one  voicte:  though,  en  passant^  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  term  karmc 
nized,  as  applied  to  a  melody,  arranged  for  less  than  three 
Toioes. 

The  first  air  in  the  collection,  ^*  Come  listen  to  my  story," 
is  remarkably  pretty,  gay,  and  well  adapted  to  the  words : 
the  accompaniment  is  playful  and  appropriate,  and  the 
whole  goes  off  trippingly,  both  from  the  tongue  and  finger. 
But  in  seeking  for  its  birth-place,  Sweden  is  the  very  last 
country  to  which  we  should  hare  assigned  it.  The  second 
melody,  When  through  the  Piazetta,"  is  called  Venetian, 
but  since  its  importation  it  appears  to  have  acquired  much 
of  the  English  manner.  It  is,  neyertheless,  a  smooth,  flow- 
ing, pleasing  air.  A  false  fifth,  which  occurs  twice  in  this 
piece,  and  therefore  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  mistake  of  the 
engraver,  is  so  very  displeasing  to  our  ear,  that  we  cannot 
help  shewing  it  up.  It  is  to  be  found  at  page  72,  the  last 
chord  in  the  2d  bar  of  the  3d  staff  of  accompaniment ;  and 
again  at  the  8d  bar  from  the  end  of  the  air ; — 


Now  if,  instead  of  F  b  (at  a  G  #  had  been  employed, 
as  the  ^  7th  of  A  minor,  thus — 


i  1 1  iity 
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or  if  a  G  li|  had  been  substituted  for  the  F  b|,  treating  B  in 
the  base  as  the  sd  of  the  key«  in  the  following  manner — 


3=1 


how  mnch  more  agreeable  the  passage  would  have  proved, 
to  nineteen  heaiers  in  every  ^renty.  The  third  piece  in 
tlMVolmne,  "Go  now  and  draoa,"  is  very  degantly  set-as 


a  duet,  is  easy,  and  will  suit  most  voices.  The  fourth,  a 
Neapob'tan  melody,  is  one  of  a  most  animated  tribe,  and 
therefore  not  calculated  for  the  poetry.  Its  features  ^hava 
more  of  the  martial  than  of  the  "  melancholy"  cast. 

We  insert  the  words  of  this  air,  to  shew  that  the  author's 
genius  for  this  style  of  writing  has  lost  none  of  its  vigour 
and  freshness ;  and  also  because  we  feel  bound  to  point  out 
errors,  of  no  small  moment,  in  the  prosody  of  the  adapta* 
tion ;  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  syllables  are  timed 
by  the  notes ;  the  word  time  to  be  here  nnderstood  in  the 
sense  of  quantity. 

Take  hence  the  bowl,  tho'  beaming 

Brightly  as  bowl  e'er  shone ; 
Oh  i  it  but  sets  me  dreaming 

Of  days,  of  nights  now  gone. 

There  in  its  clear  reflection^ 

As  in  a  wisard's  glass. 
Lost  hopes  and  dead  affection. 

Like  shades  before  me  pass. 

Each  cup  I  drain  brings  hither 

Some  friend  who  once  sat  by ; 
Bright  lips',  too  bright  to  wither — 

Warm  hearts,  too  warm  to  die. 

Till,  as  the  dream  comes  o'er  me. 

Of  those  long-vanished  years, 
Then,  then  the  cup  before  me 

Seems  turning  all  to  tears.' 

Throughout  these  verses  we  have  a  line  consisting  of  two 
iambuses  and  an  amphibrachys,  alternately  with  a  line 
consisting  of  three  iambuses  ;  the  spondee  "brightly,"  in 
the  second  line,  being  the  only  exception.  The  times, 
therefore,  should  have  fallen  thus  : 

Each  cup  I  drain  brings  hither 

S6me  friend,  who  once  s&t  by 
Blight  lips,  t6o  bright  t6  wither, — 

W&rm  hearts,  t6o  warm  t6  die." 


Instead  of  which,  we  find — Each  ctrp, — «om€  fiiend^ — 
Bright  Rps,  &c. ;  and  after  the  word  "  hither"  a  rest  is 
placed,  dislocating  the  sense.  To  some  readers  the  fol- 
lowing musical  example  may  render  the  matter  still  more 
clear: 


EE 


Each  cop  J  drain  brings      hi  -  tber 


some  fnend  who  onoe  sat  by; 
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Bright  lips,  Ike. 
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In  the  piece  that  succeeds  this,  a  Venetian  air,  the  quan- 
tity, or  time,  as  fixed  by  the  notation,  is  as  faulty  as  in  the 
above  instances.  But  here  the  metre  of  the  verse,  which  is 
singularly  irregular,  may  partly  be  made  accountable. 
We  extract  the  first  stanza, — 

Farewell,  Theresa!  that  cloud  which  over 
Yon  moon,  this  moment,  gath'nog  we  see. 

Shall  scarce  from  her  pure  orb  have  passed,  ere  thy  lover 
Swift  o'er  the  wild  wave  ^hall  waudcr  from  thee. 

Which  is  thus  timed  and  divided  by  the  notes : — 

Farewell, Theresa!  that  cloud  which  over  (a  rest) 

Yon  moon  this  moment,  gath'riug  we  sec, 
Sh&ll  scarce  from  her  piire  orb  have  pass'd,  ere  thy  lover— (a  rut) 

Swift  o'er  the  wild  wave  shall  wander  from  thee. 

The  air  is  too  easy  and  calm  for  the  words,  which  bear  the 
reader  along  with  them,  making  him  a  participator  in  their 
gloomy  emotion :  and,  being  set  as  a  duet,  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  language  is  much  attenuated,  if  not  quite  sub- 
dued. 

If  without  a  remark  we  had  passed  by  these  indefensible 
violations  of  the  laws  of  prosody,  our  duty  would  have  been 
ill  performed.  It  is  indeed  high  time  to  interpose  in  de- 
fence of  poetry,  the  dangers  of  which,  from  the  numerous 
host'of  soi'disant  composers  of  vocal  music,  incase  daily. 
How  the  errors  that  we  have  pointed  out  could  have  found 
their  way  into  the  work  now  under  review,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine ;  for  Mr.  Bishop  is,  we  have  always  understood,  a  man 
of  superior  attainments, — "  he  is  not  to  be  counted  in  with 
the  mob."  And  it  is  also  to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Moore 
himself,^  than  whom  a  better  judge  of  music  combined 
with  poetry  cannot  be  named, — revised  the  sheets  before 
they  were  published.  The  truth  is,  that  music  and  sense 
are  too  often  separated,  and  the  majprity  of  those  who  could 
re-unite  them,  yield,  more  frequently  thai^  they  ought,  their 
better  judgment  to  vicious  custom. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume,  the  engravings  excepted, 
oiTers  us  only  matter  for  praise.  The  Savoyard  air,  in  G 
minor,  How  oft,  when  watching  stars,"  is  beautiful,  and 
familiar  to  niost  lovers  of  song  who  have  touched  on  Gallic 
ground.   A  few  notes  will  revive  it  in  their  memories. 


The  French  air,  page  94,  is  as  lively  as  the  poetry  v| 
brilliant.  The  duet,  to  an  Italia9  melody,  "  T\&  when 
the  cup  is  smiling,"  is  a  fine  anacreontic,  and  will  make  a 
charming  festive  song.  The  words  of  the  Mahratta  air,  aa 
it  is  denominated— though  it  assuredly  shews  no  signs  of 
tropical  origin, — are  of  the  same  famUy  as  the  li^,  being 
an  energetic  eulogium  of 

"  ■  ■■■  wine, 
The  grape's  own  rosy  daughter." 

A  Highland  melody,  har^nopi^ed  for  three  voices,  oomplelaa 
the  present  number. 

We  know  not  if  the  work  is  to  be  continued :  but  if  ma- 
terials equal  to  those  which  form  this  last  part  can  be 
supplied,  the  public  would  have  reason  to  regret  its  cessa- 
tion. At  whatever  time,  and  under  whatever  guise,  the 
muse  of  so  popular  and  so  great  a  poet  as  Mr.  Mocure  con- 
descends to  appear,  her  coming  is  the  signal  of  pleasure  to 
all  who  are  alive  to  the  charms  of  verse  warmed  by  pas- 
sion, and  refined  by  taste. 


A  Selection  of  Welsh  Melodies,  with  Sympkotms  and  Accam^ 
paniments  hy  John  Parry.  No.  II.  Landonj  pub' 
Usked  by  J.  Power. 

National  Music,  however  simple  w  rude,  will  always 
possiess  a  powerful  charm  for  the  distantly-removed  natives 
of  its  own  country;  so  strong  is  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion, and  so  actively  is  it  engaged  in  the  effects  produced 
by  the  songs  of  our  parent-land.  To  this  principle  may 
be  attributed,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  the  various  pubUeatious  of  Scotish  and 
Irish  Melodies ;  though  we  cheerfully  and  gratefully  ad- 
mit, that  much  of  it  has  been  owing  to  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  those  airs,  and  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  written 
to  them  by  Burns  and  Moorv,  th^  two  greatest  lyric 
poets  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  Welsh  are  a  much  less  numerous  people  than  either 
the  Soots  or  Irish,  an4  seldom  emigrate ;  their  music,  there- 
fore, even  if  it  were  equal  to  that  of  the  two  latter,  would 
not  be  in  the  same  request ;  if  it  be  granted — and  the 
proposition  will  hardly  be  disputed, — ^that  National  Music, 
properly  so  csUed,  acts  chiefly  by  association,  and  that 
this  associatioa  operates  with  the  gveatest  energy  upon 
those  who  are  at  a  distance  Anmr  home. 

The  best  Welsh  airs  Of  noble  race  was  Shenkin" 
always  excepted),  bear  so  inuch  resemblance  to  other 
European  music,  that  we  have  ever  been  much  disposed  to 
doubt  their  genuineness ;  and  those  which  show  the  impress 
of  originality  are  so  rude,  and  so  devoid  of  pathos,  that 
they  rarely  penetrate  farther  than  the  ear  of  a  Saxon  or  a 
Norman — they  reach  the  heart  of  only  the  aboriginal 
Briton. 

The  volume  now  before  us  consists  of  sixteen  melodies, 
belonging,  almost  entirely,  to  that  dass,  specified  above, 
which  retains  no  distinctive  trait,  and  therefore  not  cha- 
racterised by  any  thing  very  national;  a  few  are  patfietic, 
particularly  the  first  and  last,  both  of  which  have  some- 
thing very  Umching.  in  them.  The  seoond,  sixth,  and 
f 
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elev^b,  are  net  quite  free  from  Uie  charge  of  valgarity 
The  finirUi,  as  a  glee,  is  spirited  and  good;  and  the 
twelfUi,  to  the  tune  of  Hmtkig  the  hare,"  is  a  lively 
haoehaaaUaB  song.  The  words  are  so  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously set  to  them,  that  we  have  not  discovered  a  single 
errmr  in  accent;  and  the  poetry  does  great  hoaour  to  the 
Cambrian  muse.  We  should  be  gkd  could  we  extend  our 
praise  to  the  accompaainents,  &c.  We  did  not  look  for 
long,  recherche  syn^uies,  for  sueh  would  have  been  mis- 
placed:  we  did  not  seek  for  extraneous  modulations  and 
Qhrematic  passages,'*  for  they  would  have  been  out  of  cha- 
racter. Sudi  coBcamitaats,"  Mr.  Furry  well  observes, 
would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
melodies."  But  we  did  expect  to  find,  in  a  work  leisurely 
produced  and  expeiuively  brought  out,  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  harmony,  and  a  stricter  attention  to  the 
universally-received  laws  of  composition  than  many  parts 
of  this  volume  exhibit  At  pages  15  and  50,  we  find  these 
passages: 


p.  15. 


I 


p.  50. 


i 


and  they  are  not  the  only  instances  we  could  j^uee  of  the 
same  faults.  We  hardly  need  tell  Mr.  Parry,  that  arpeg- 
gios are,  in  harmony,  to  be  treated  as  the  chords  which 
they  represent,  and  that  the  above  examples  shew  a  soc- 
cession  of  oetaires  and  of  tw»-fifihs,  thai  no.  cultMted  ear 
can  eadnre.  From  ninth  air,  p.  88,  we  exfitKt  the 
following  bars: — 


kc. 


glan-ces    As  bright-Iy  sol  ad  •  vances* 


3= 


kc. 


and  only  need  add  our  regret  that  the  author  did  not  more 
assiduously  revise  his  work,  whidi  manifests  abundant 
proofs  of  haste  ot  oversight,  before  he  ventured  to  send  it 
before  the  public  tribunal  of  taste. 

The  poetry  is  by  Mrs.  Hemans  of  St.  Asaph,— J.  H. 
Wiffin,  Esq.  of  Wobum,-J.  H.  Parry,  Esq  ,— J.  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  Swansea,-*J.  A.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  the  65th  Re- 
giment, and  others ;  it  is,  we  repeat,  very  beautiful,  and 
proves  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  bards  of  ancient 
times,  is  still  to  be  foond  amongst  the  Cambrian  moun- 
tains. 


Capriccio /or  the  Piano-Forte^  containing  favourite  Airs 
from  Mozart's  Operas  of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
and  1l  Don  Giovanni  ;  dedicated  to  Miss  Lumsden. 
By  J.  B.  Cramer.  Opera  LXIY.  Published  by  tlie 
Royal  Harmonic  Institution, 

The  talent  for  original  composition  in  piano-forte  music, 
which  formerly  produced  three  full-grown  sonatas  at  a 
birth,  and  concertos  of  thirty  and  fcnrty  pages  each,  has 
been  sterSe  for  an  age,  and  airs  with  variations  have  been, 
till  very  lately,  the  only  ofipring  of  men  of  genius,  and  the 
only  progeny  of  men  without  genius.  The  puUic,  who 
have  in  some  matters  an  infinite  stock  of  patience,  at  length 
were  wearied  by  the  intolerable  didness,  and  obstinate 
sameness  of  most  of  these  novelties ;  and  variations  gave 
way,  in  their  turn,  to  rondos,  constructed  upon  popular 
melodies ;  some  of  which  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
eminently  successfiil.  Tins  new  work  of  Mr.  Cramer, 
which  he  calls  a  Capftecio,  is  also  founded  on  favourite 
airs,  and  consists  of  an  Introduction,  or  Prelude,  in  the 
style  ef  his  inimitable  Exercises ;  an  Andantino  of  his  own, 
which  shews  all  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  harmony ;  to 
which  he  has  added  Dove  Sono"  as  a  very  elegant  slow 
movement ;  the  minuet'lrom  Don  Giovanni,  as  an  intermede, 
and  the  lively  air  and  chorus  from  the  same  opera,  CKo" 
vinetti  che  fate  altamore"  which  he  has  converted  into  a 
brilliant  and  engaging  rondo ;  the  wh<de  making  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  pleasing  pieces,  of  this  rank,  that  the 
author  has  ever  given  to  the  world,  and  one  that  we  can 
venture  to  recomra^id  to  such  performers  as  have  become 
proficients  in  the  musical  art ;  for  it  is  far  from  easy,  though 
well  worth  the  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  in  vanquishing 
the  difficulties  which  each  movement  presents. 


Portrait  Charmant,  a  pojfular  French  Air,  as  a 
Rondot  with  an  Introduction^  for  the  Piano  Forte;  com- 
posed  and  dedicated  to  Mies  Gordon,  by  J.  B.  Craker. 
Published  by  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 

This  air  is  justly  admired,  and  is  as  familiar  now  fto 
English  ears  as  it  has  long  been  to  foreign  'ones.  The 
music  of  France  is  not  high  in  repute  out  of  its  own 
country;  but  French  composers  occasionally,  not  very 
frequeutly  it  must  be  confessed,  produce  things  which 
soon  become  popular  every  where,  and  are  sometimes 
introduced  in  disguise  ou  the  English  and  other  stages. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  meet  with  a  piece  of  music, 
not  being  property,  that  possesses  intrinsic  merit,  we  shall, 
if  calculated  for  our  purpose,  present  it  to  our  subscribers, 
without  regard  to  its  birth-place.  The  very  ariette  now 
under  consideration,  we  have  given  entire,  from  the  Paris 
copy,  in  this  our  first  number. 

Mr.  Cramer,  in  arranging  Portrait  Charmant  as  a  rondo, 
has  contrived  it  for  performers  of  nearly  all  classes :  it  is, 
comparatively,  easy,  and  though  it  is  much  too  long  for  the 
materiel,  and  consequently  rather  heavy  towards  the  end, 
yet,  by  carefully  and  with  judgment  retrenching  some  of 
the  superfluous  parts,— parts  which  only  tend  to  increase  of 
bulk, — it  will  become  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  musical 
amusements  of  the  domestic  circle. 


THE  DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

On  the  19th  of  last  month,  a  new  opera,  under  the  title 
of  ^  Tale  of  Other  Times;  or,  Which  is  the  Bride^  said  to 
be  written  by  Mr.  Dimond,  was  produced  by  the  manager 
of  this  theatre ;  the  music  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke  and  Monsieur 
Bochsa. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  examine  the  dramatic  part  of 
this  piece ;  it  was  ennuyant  enough  to  hear,  and  would  be 
overwhelming  to  recollect.  To  speak  of  the  musical  share 
of  the  work  is  our  only  duty,  and  a  doleful  duty  we  fin(^  it. 
The  newspapers,  almost  exclusively,  have  done  strict  justice 
to  this  precious  opera ;  the  Times  summed  up  its  merits  in 
a  short  pungent  sentence,  and  it  has  fallen,  by  its  own 
weight,  never  to  rise  again.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
music  is  by  M.  Bochsa,  i.  e.  he  has  copied,  borrowed, 

quoted  "  it  from  French  and  other  operas,  and  his  loans 
have  been  obtained  from  the  poor  in  spirit.  The  overture 
is  indeed  trumpetty,''  and  marks  the  author  as  a  va- 
liant disciple  of  that  school  which,  whatever  its  other  qua- 
lities may  be,  certainly,  as  Rousseau  says  of  it,  makes  the 
greatest  noise  in  the  world.  But  it  was'  encored ! — ^yes, 
because  Mr.  Bishop's  ihad  been  encored  a  few  nights 
before :  and,  reader,  if  thou  hadst  seen  the  persons  from 
whom  the  encoring  and  applause  came — planted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house — ^well  instructed  in  the  art  of 
seeming  to  be  in  ecstasies,*— accurately  informed  as  to 
what  was  composed  by  M.  Bochsa,  what  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  scrupulously  delicate  and  cautious  in  not  giving  any 
opinion  of  the  compositions  of  the  Englishman, — ^thou 
wouldst  not  have  wondered,  hadst  thou  witnessed  all  this, 
that  the  better  and  more  sensible  part  of  the  town  are  not 
indefatigable  play-goers. 
Our  regret  at  seeing  the  efforts  of  such  performers  as 


Madame  Vestris  and  Mr.  Braham  thrown  away,  was  great 
indeed ;  the  fcdlure  is  imputable  neither  to  them,  nor  to  any 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  opera,  nor  to  Mr.  EUiston — ^iu 
so  far  as  mere  getting-up  went — nor  to  the  attdience^  who 

were  patient  to  a  miracle. 

From  the  appointment  of  Monsieur  Bochsa,  as  composer 
of  English  dramatic  music,  at  an  English  theatre,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  musical  talent  is  quite  extinct  in 
our  country ; — that  the  country  of  Purcell,  Ame,  linley, 
Dibdin,  Arnold,  Shield,  Storace,  Attwood,  Braham,  Bishop, 
&c.  &c.,  can  no  longer  produce  an  English  opera,  but  must 
be  indebted  to  France  for  its  dramatic  compositions — to 
France ! — Our  genius  then  is  no  more ! — Peace  to  its  manes ! 


COTENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

A  pretty,  entertaining  opera,  named  Maid  Marian^  or  the 
Huntress  of  ArUngford^  was  brought  out  at  this  theatre  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  Sd,  altered  from  one  of  Mr.  Peacock's  very 
clever  novels,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Bishop. 

The  music  has  been  condemned  as  a  series  of  plagiarisms 
from  the  composer's  own  self.  If  a  man  must  steal,  he 
cannot  do  an  honester  thing  than  steal  his  own  property; 
but,  except  in  one  song,  we  do  not  discover  this  self-robbery. 
The  music  is,  apparently,  written  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  drama,  the  scenery,  and  costume ;  being  a  good  deal 
in  the  ancient  style,  it  has  little  of  the  brilliancy  and  gew- 
gaw of  the  present  day,  and  abounds  very  much  in  glees 
and  other  pieces  for  many  voices ;  some  of  which  are  very 
good ;  others  rather  too  much  prolonged,  undoubtedly.  The 
quartett  in  the  first  act,  d  t antique^  is  of  a  very  first-rate 
order,  and  proves  Mr.  Bishop's  acquaintance  with  our  early 
harmonists  ;  though  we  by  no  means  intend  to  expressj'or 
to  insinuate,  that  he  has  made  any  unfair  use  of  their 
thoughts.  The  overture  is  the  weakest,  though  the  loudest 
part,  therefore  most  applauded.  It  is,  to  confess  the  truth, 
almost  copied  from  Rossini.  Mr.  Bishop  has  no  need  of 
help  in  any  department  of  musical  composition ;  but  if  he 
must  imitate,  let  him  imitate  a  better  school  of  instrumental 
music.   This  opera  runs,  and  is  become  rather  a  favourite. 


The  Philharmonic  Concbrts  begin  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary :  they  commence  sooner  than  usua],  on  account  of  Easter  fidl- 
ing  so  early.  Signor  Vaccari,  the  celebrated  vioUnisty  ii  engaged 
for  the  whole  season. 


The  City  Amatbub  Concbrts,  which  for  three  years,  «r 
more,  have  done  so  much  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial people  of  this  vast  town,  are  discontinued. 


Thrrb  Gleb  Concbrts  are  announced  by  the  Conetntoru 
Society,  which  will  be  given  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  early  in  tht 
approaching  t 
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No.  II.,  February,  1823. 
MEMOIR  OF  HAYDN. 


[Concluded 

Ratdht  was  reputed,  by  his  contemporaries,  to  have  ■ 
performed  miracles;  and  he  was  once  asked  how  he 
worked  them  ?  his  reply  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
composers,  living  or  unborn :  Let  your  atr,''  said  he  be 
good,  and  your  composition,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  so  like- 
wise, and  will  assuredly  delight.  It  is  the  soul  of  music, — 
the  life,  the  spirit,  the  essence  of  a  composition :  without 
it,  Tartini  may  succeed  in  discovering  and  using  the  most 
singular  and  learned  chords,  but  nothing  is  heard  after  all, 
but  a  laboured  sound,  which  though  it  may  not  vex  the 
ear,  leaves  the  head  empty,  and  the  heart  cold  and  unaffect- 
ed by  it."  He  then  produced  a  little  blotted  journal  of 
the  observations  he  had  made  whilst  in  England,  in  which  he 
had  noted  down  the  air  of  a  common  hymn  or  chant,  that 
he  had  heard  sung  in  St.  Paul's,  by  more  t|ian  four 
thousand  of  the  charity  children  of  London ;  and  after 
playing  it  over  to  his  friends,  he  declared  that  that  purely 
natural  air  gave  him,  when  he  first  heard  it,  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  had  ever  received  from  a  musical  performance. 
The  air  which  could  produce  so  powerful  effect  on  the 
finest  musician  of  the  day,  Vas  the  composition  of  Mr. 
Jones  of  the  choir,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  un- 
pretending simplicity. 

It  was  Leonardo  da  Tinci's  custom,  when  he  met  with 
a  beautiful  face,  to  sketch  it,  from  the  hasty  glance  and 
memory  of  the  moment^  in  a  small  book  which  he  carried 
about  him  ;  and  Haydn  also  as  carefully  noted  down  the 
original  passages  and  the  musical  ideas  of  the  moment, 
or  any  thing  which  struck  him  as  curious  in  the  composi- 
tions of  others.  As  his  productions  were  generally  the 
creations  of  impulse,  rather  than  of  regular  habits  of  study, 
these  hints  were  afterwards  useful  to  him ;  and  when  he 
was  in  a  merry  as  well  as  a  musical  vein,  he  would  hurry 
to  his  table,  and  write  subjects  and  sketches  for  airs  and 
minuets ;  but  when  he  was  touched  with  melancholy,  as 
he  too  often  was,  he  noted  down  new  themes  for  andantes 
and  adagios,  and  these,  afterwards,  in  his  more  studious 
hours,  if  he  required  a  passage  of  a  particular  character, 
either  for  liveliness  or  tenderness,  he  worked  up  into  more 
finished  compositions.  He  would  not  set  down  to  write  a 
symphony,  unless  he  found  himself  in  a  particular  state  of 
inspiration.  Like  Buffon,  too,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  indulge 
in  ^me  peculiarities  of  personal  appearance,  ere  he  could 
think  himself  fit  for  his  task :  he  had  his  hair  put  in  nice 
order,  and  dressed  himself  with  some  magnificence,  as  if  he 
had  been  going  to  court.  He  had  had  a  diamond  ring 
presented  to  him  by  Frederic  II:  it  was  always  worn 
upon  these  occasions ;  and  he  would  sometimes  insist  if  he 


from  Page  5.] 

sat  down  to  his  instrument  without  it,  that  he  could  not 
sunmion  a  single  original  idea.  The  paper  too  on  which 
he  vnrote,  must  be  of  the  very  finest  texture,  and  of  the 
purest  of  all  possible  whiteness ;  and  upon  this  he  noted 
with  so  careful  a  neatness,  that  the  best  of  copyists  could 
not  have  excelled  him  in  the  deamess  of  his  characters, 
though  his  notes  had  such  slender  tails,  and  little  heads, 
that  he  sometimes  would  jocosely  call  them  his  flies'  legs. 
After  his  first  preparations,  he  began  his  work,  by  noting 
down  the  principal  idea  or  theme,  which  was  generally 
some  little  romance  of  his  own  invention,  and  embraced  in 
its  developement  some  wild  adventure,  such  as  mariners 
lauding  on  an  unknown  isle,  among  savages,  and  savage 
sounds  of  war-cries,  and  barbarous  snatches  of  music:  the 
navigators  and  the  natives  become  friendly,  and  they  dance 
and  sing  their  peculiar  native  airs :  the  ship  then  leaves  the 
island ;  a  storm  rises,  the  sea  is  heard  to  roar,  the  winds 
to  howl,  the  thunder  to  roll,  and  the  lightning,  by  rapid 
sounds  is  represented  to  the  ear,  instead  of  to  the  eye,  to 
fiash  fiercely  and  fearfully,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
warring  and  mingling  sounds,  almost  as  powerful  as  the 
elements  they  represent,  the  cries  of  the  mariners  are 
heard  shrilly  and  pathetically:  the  ship  weathers  the 
storm,  the  sea  gradually  calms ;  favourable  and  gentle 
winds  again  begin  to  blow,  they  flutter  among  the  sails 
that  flap  and  bidbble  with  the  fretful  breeze ;  and  the  ship 
at  last  touches  home,  when  the  crew  land  amidst  the 
cheerful  cries  of  children,  of  friends,  and  wives,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  symphony  closes  with  a  strain 
indicating  a  pleasant  sense  of  happiness  and  peace. 

Others  of  his  symphonies  were  of  a  more  religious  cast : 
in  one  of  them  he  supposes  a  dialogue  between  an  obdu- 
rate sinner  and  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  end  expresses,  as 
closely  as  music  can,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  titles  of  these 
pieces  were  not  strictly  preserved,  for  without  the  knowledge 
of  these  explaining  circumstances,  those  beautiful  sympho- 
nies lose  half  the  effect  of  the  composer's  intention ;  but 
instead  of  those  designations,  however,  they  are  absurdly 
called  by  numbers,  which  have  of  course  no  meaning,  whilst 
such  titles  as  *'  The  Hermit,'' The  Wedding,"  and  others 
equally  significant,  guide  in  some  measure  the  imagina*- 
tion  of  the  hearer,  which  cannot  too  soon  be  awakened,  oi 
be  too  clearly  made  to  understand  the  meaning  and  main 
intention  of  the  piece. 

Haydn  possessed  an  almost  incredible  acquaintance  with 
every  instrument  which  made  a  part  of  his  orchestra.  If 
any  doubts  arose  during  composition,  his^itnation  at 
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Eisenstddt,  gave  him  the  power  of  resolving  them  ^nto 
certAiaties  immediately.  He  rang  his  bell  for  a  rehearsal, 
the  performers  appeared,  he  caused  them  to  execute  the 
doubtful  pasiiages  in  two  or  three  various  ways,  and 
making  his  choice  of  one  of  them,  dismissed  the  orchestra, 
and  returned  to  his  labours.  In  his  knowledge  of  sounds, 
he  had  early  observed,  to  use  his.  own  words.  what  was 
good,— what  was  better, — what  was  bad."  He  had  ac- 
quired this  difficult  knowledge  from  himself :  he  had  closely 
observed  what  had  passed  in  himself,  and  all  he  did  was 
to  re-produce,  that  others  might  feel  it,  what  he  himself 
had  fdt.  He  had  one.  rule  in  his  art,  which  he  would  never 
make  known ;  for  when  his  celebrated  pupil,  Weigl,  en- 
treated the  disclosure  of  it,  he  could  obtain  no  better  reply 
than  a  recommendation  to  try  to  find  it  out  himself.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  secret  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
intimate  dependance  of  melody  upon  harmony. 

Notwithstanding  a  look  of  moroseness  in  the  contour  of 
his  face,  and  a  short  hasty  way  he  had  of  expressing  him- 
self, which  led  some  to  think  him  of  an  ill-natured  dispo- 
sition, he  was,  in  fact,  an  open-hearted  and  humorous  com- 
panion among  his  own  friends,  though  serious  and  reserved 
before  strangers  of  rank,  or  any  persons  who  stood  much 
upon  the  prim  punctilios  of  etiquette.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
genius  for  the  comic  in  music ;  and  very  often  at  the  re- 
hearsals, he  would  give  his  favourites  in  the  orchestra  pieces 
of  this  kind  of  music,  which  when  played  by  them,  pro- 
duced shouts  of  laughter.  But  of  all  those  lively  efforts, 
there  exists  only  that  celebrated  symphony,  in  which  all  the 
instruments  fall  off,  one  after  the  other,  till  the  first  violin' 
is  at  last  left  playing  by  itself  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
performer.  It  is  said  that  this  piece  was  composed  by  him 
to  punish  the  mutineers  of  his  orchestra,  who  had  begun  to 
set  themselves  against  him  for  what  they  had  pleased  to 
call  innovations  ;  which  he  fuUy  revenged  by  causing  it  to 
be  played  without  rehearsal,  so  that  each  one  of  the  per- 
formers thinking  that  he  had  individually  committed  some 
egregious  error,  the  whole  at  last  were  left  standing  in  the 
most  staring  state  of  astonishment,  and  especially  the  first 
violinist.  This  frolic  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  prince  ; 
as  did  another,  hardly  less  humorous,  when  he  collected 
from  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  basket-full  of  children's 
J  fiddles,  cuckoos,  wooden  trumpets,  and  other  similar  ve- 
hicles for  the  vilest  of  sounds ;  and  most  industriously 
studying  the  extent  of  their  compass,  composed  a  highly 
laughable  symphony  for  these  impotent  instruments,  some 
of  which  were,  however,  made  to  execute  solos  during  the 
piece,  the  cuckoos  being  the  general  bass  of  the  whole. 

Haydn  was  industrious  as  a  composer ;  but  he  produced 
his  best  music  with  some  labour,  not  from  any  want  of 
ideas,  but  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  taste,  which  he 
could  not  soon  satisfy.  A  symphony  would  sometimes  cost 
him  a  month  ;  and  a  mass  perhaps,  two.  His  manuscripts 
of  one  piece,  would  sometimes  contain  passages  enough  for 
three  or  four  pieces.  But  though  it  seemed  labour,  it  was 
not  so,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  never  felt  so 
happy  as  when  at  work.  Nothing  troubled  him  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  where  his  life  was  uniform,  and  his  occupation  de- 
lightful, till  the  year  1789,  when  his  patron,  Prince  Ni- 


cholas, died.  One  singular  consequence  of  this  8tiU  re- 
moved life"  was,  that  as  he  never  kft  the  little  town  where 
the  Prince  had  resided,  he  was  the  only  musical  man  in 
Europe  who  was  ignorant  of  the  reputation  of  Joseph 
Haydn.  He  would  perhaps  have  never  quitted  that  place, 
had  not,  in  sad  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  patron,  the  death 
of  Madame  Boselli  come  npon  him  with  its  bereaving  afflic- 
tions. He  had  been  invited  by  the  most  celebrated 
directors  and  lovers  of  music  in  all  the  principal  dties  to 
visit  them  ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  declined  their  offers, 
though  very  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him.  About 
this  time,  too,  he  rejected  an  offer  from  an  amateur  of  Paris, 
which  commissioned  him  to  produce  a  vocal  composition 
after  the  manner  of  Rameau  and  Lulli,  passages  of  their 
works  being  at  the  same  time  sent  to  him  as  models.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  effect  which  this  ridiculous  r^uest  had 
on  him :  he  returned  the  selected  morsels,  refusing  the 
task  with  a  most  humorous  maliciousness  of  manner,  re- 
marking that  he  was  neither  Lulli  nor  Rameau,  nor  even 
a  pupil  of  either,  and  that  he  unfortunately  could  only 
write  music  in  the  manner  of  Haydn. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  favourite  Boselli,  how* 
ever,  he  consented  to  come  to  England,  upon  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  the  celebrated  Salomon,  who  was  then  about 
to  give  concerts  in  the  city,  and  offered  Haydn  fifty  pounds 
for  each  concert,  terms  which  he  accepted ;  and  he  soon 
after  setfout  for  England,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Here  he 
resided  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  pieces  that  he 
composed  for  those  concerts,  which  are  indeed  his  finest 
instrumental  efforts,  were  greatly  admired.  Whilst  he 
resided  here,  he  had  two  supreme  gratifications :  the  one 
was  hearing  Handel  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and 
the  other,  attending  the  Ancient  Concerts  of  that  cele- 
brated society  so  styled,  which  then  existed  in  great 
strength  of  talent  and  splendour  of  patronage.  ^ 

During  his  first  stay  here,  many  whimsical  circum- 
stances happened  to  him,  which  he  used  afterwards  to 
relate  with  much  pleasure.  Among  others,  he  used  to 
relate,  that  an  English  naval  officer  called  on  him  early 
one  morning,  and  being  introduced  to  him,  politely  de- 
manded whether  he  was  willing  to  compose  a  march  for 
some  troops  which  he  had  on  board,  offering  if  he  would,  to 
give  him  thirty  guineas  for  his  trouble ;  but  as  he  had  to 
sail  the  next  morning  for  Calcutta,  it  must  necessarily  be 
done  during  the  day  on  which  he  called.  Haydn  agreed  to 
the  terms  and  the  time,  and  setting  down  to  his  piano,  in 
half  an  hour  the  march  was  done ;  but  in  the  oourse  of  the 
day,  feeling  some  scruples  about  taking  so  large  a  sum  for 
such  a  trifle,  he  sat  down  again,  and  wrote  two  additional 
marches,  intending  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  three  for 
his  liberality.  Early  the  next  day  arrived  the  captain, 
and  politely  demanded  his  march.  "  Here  it  is,"  said  the 
conscientious  composer.  He  was  requested  to  play  it 
through  :  he  did  ;  the  captain  delightedly  threw  down  the 
thirty  guineas  on  the  piano,  and  taking  up  the  march  walked 
hastily  away.  Haydn  in  vain,  essayed  to  stop  him :  it  was 
good,  it  was  admirable.  But  I  have  written  two  others, 
which  are  better:  take  your  choice  of  them,  take  the  whole 
of  them !"  cried  Haydn    I  have  the  first,  and  that  will 
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db." But  hear  the  others/'  The  captain  still  kept  descend- 
ing ;  he  would  not  hear  them.  I  present  them  to  jou" 
urged  the  composer ;  "  I  won't  have  them,'*  roared  the  sea 
captain.  "  Hear  them,  at  least !"  implored  Haydn .  "  The 
devil  should  not  make  me  hear  them !"  concluded  the  cap- 
tain, and  off  he  went  like  one  of  his  own  shots.  Haydn 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  immediately 
inquired  him  out  at  the  Exchange,  and  rolling  up  the  two 
marches,  with  a  polite  letter,  he  sent  the  packet  on  board 
after  him.  But  the  captain,  with  his  good-humoured  ob- 
stinacy, surmising  the  contents,  sent  it  back  unopened ; 
when  Haydn,  piqued  at  this,  tore  them  into  pieces,  and 
swore  never  to  forget  the  generous  obstinacy  of  this  liberal 
Englishman  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  would  sometimes  relate  too  with  a  great  deal  of  good- 
humoiur,  a  whimsical  encounter  he  had  with  a  music-seller 
in  London.  Stepping  into  his  shop  one  day,  he  inquired  of 
him  if  he  had  any  good  new  music.  Certainly  I  have," 
answered  the  seller,  "  here  is  some  sublime  music  of 
Haydn's."  Oh  so,"  coldly  returned  the  composer,  "  I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.^'  How,  Sir,  despise  Haydn's 
music !  What  fault  do  you  find  with  it  ?"  inquired  he, 

Plenty,  plenty ;  but  it  is  no  matter  why :  show  me  some 
other  music."  The  shopkeeper  was  an  enthusiastic  Haydn- 
ist,  and  sneeringly  replied  to  his  request,  I  have  music,  it 
is  true ;  but  it  is  not  for  a  gentleman  of  your  taste and 
so  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon  him.  Haydn  was  going 
away,  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  when  an  acquaintance  en- 
ter^ the  shop,  and  accosted  him  by  his  name.  The  shop- 
man turned  round  in  an  instant  at  the  name,  still  frowning 
at  the  affront  he  had  heard  put  on  his  favourite,  and  said  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  come  in,  Haydn  !  here's  a 
pretty  fellow  for  you,  who  says  he  does  not  like  that  great 
man's  music."  The  other  laughed  heartily,  an  explanation 
followed ;  and  the  blushing,  and  laughing,  and  admiring, 
music-seller  was  made  acquainted  with  the  only  man  who 
dared  with  impunity  to  find  fault  with  Haydn's  music. 

Having  spent  more  than  a  year  in  England,  he  left  it 
for  Germany ;  and  returned  to  it  in  1794,  but  made  no  long 
stay.  Galini,  the  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  engaged  him  for  an  opera  on  the  story  of  Or 

 ^ 


pheus  ;  but  finding  some  difiiculty  in  opening  the  theatre, 
Haydn,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  Germany,  would  not 
wait.  Leaving  several  parts  of  it  composed*  he  left  Eng* 
land  again  for  Austria,  and  never  more  returned  to  it. 
During  this  visit,  however,  he  made  new  friends;  and 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  BiUington,  with  whose 
singing  he  was  enraptured.  '/<^-  ^  f     "  ' 

An  English  prince,-Cbmmissioned  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
paint  Haydn's  portrait.  Proud,  of  the  honour,  he  waited  on 
the  painter ;  but  he  so  soon  grew  weary  of  the  business,  thai 
his  face  lost  all  expression,  and  the  artist  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  sitting  day  after  day,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the 
same  weariness  and  want  of  expression  made  it  impossible 
to  take  him.  A  plot  was  contrived  by  the  prince  to  cure 
all  this ;  he  sent  a  pretty  German  girl,  in  the  queen's  ser- 
vice,  to  the  house  of  the  painter.  As  soon  as  Haydn  had 
taken  his  seat,  he  again  began  to  fall  into  the  usual  listless- 
ness:  at  this  moment  a  curtain  dropped,  and  his  fair 
countrywoman  delicately  dressed  in  white,  and  vrearing  on 
her  head  a  coronal  of  roses,  addressed  him  in  his  native 
tongue  as  follows :  "  O,  great  man,  how  proud  am  I  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the^  and  complimenting 
thee  thus."  Haydn,  delighted  and  surprised,  asked  the 
enchantress  a  thousand  questions ;  his  countenance  became 
all  animation,  and  Reynolds  seizing  it  with  a  rapid  pencil, 
finished  one  of  the  finest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

Our  late  monarch,  though  passionately  attached  to  the 
music  of  Handel,  was  yet  not  indifferent  to  that  of  Haydn ; 
and  from  him  and  his  queen  he  met  with  a  sincere  and 
handsome  reception.  Oxford  also  honoured  him  with  the 
diploma  of  a  doctor  of  music,  an  honour  which  Handel  him- 
self did  not  obtain.  It  being  customary,  in  reply  to  this 
honour,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  learning  in  that  art,  he 
sent  them  a  piece  of  music,  which  was  so  composed,  that 
whichever  way  it  was  read,  whether  backwards  or  forwards, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  or  the  reverse  way,  or  in  the 
middle,  or  in  any  way  you  could  devise,  it  always  preserved 
the  same  air,  and  had  a  correct  accompaniment.  We 
give  a  copy  of  this  Canon  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers,  it  is  certainly  a  great  musical  curiosity. 
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He  left  London  with  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  in  his  heart 
for  the  friendship  and  encouragement  he  had  met  with  from 
all  ranks  in  England.  In  his  return  through  Germany,  he 
here  and  there  gave  a  concert :  his  little  fortune  received 
a  considerable  addition  by  these  means  ;  and  it  was  indeed 
necessary  to  him,  for  the  income  he  had  from  the  Esterhazy 
family  was  more  honourable  than  bountiful.  He  was  ever 
treated  by  them  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  always  dined 
at  the  prince's  table  ;  he  still,  however,  wore  the  prescribed 
orchestral  uniform.  Some  years  after  this,  the  sale  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Four  Seasons  brought  him  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  in  addition  to  his  treasured  savings  ;  and 
with  this  he  bought  a  neat  little  house  and  garden  in  the 
fauiibourg  Gumpendorff,  on  the  road  to  Schoenbrunn, 
where  he  afterwards  resided.  Soon  after  his  entrance 
into  his  little  home,  he  received  a  handsome  letter  from 
the  French  Institute,  nominating  him  a  foreign  associate : 
this  honour  affected  him  so  much,  that  he  read  the  letter 
in  tears ;  and  never  afterwards  referred  to  it  without  emo- 
tion. An  honour  like  this  is,  indeed,  at  all  times  valuable, 
and  especially  in  the  old  age  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  was 
the  more  honourable  to  him,  that  he  won  it  in  preference 
of  our  Sheridan  the  dramatist,  who  was  put  in  nomination 
with  him,  but  lost  it. 

Haydn,  while  in  London,  was  struck  with  a  most  pro- 
found admiration  of  the  music  of  Handel,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  his  Messiafu  After  his  return  home,  when  at  Prince 
Schwartzenberg's,  where  it  was  performed,  he  frankly  con- 
fessed to  an  amateur,  who  was  praising,  very  highly,  one 
of  its  sublime  chorusses,  that  Handel  was  the  father  of 
all  modem  musicians.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  had  never 
admired  Handel,  he  would  never  have  composed  the  CVea- 
tion :  his  genius,  and  his  love  of  eminence,  were  ex- 
cited by  that  sublime  master.  It  was,  indeed,  generally 
remarked  in  Germany,  that  after  his  return  from  London, 
there  was  a  more  evident  grasp  after  grandeur  in  his  com- 
positions ;  and,  certainly,  none  but  Haydn  has  approached 
eo  near  to  the  sublimities  of  song  of  the  Milton  of 
musicians.  He  bad  heard  in  Westminster  Abbey,  some 
of  his  finest  pieces  performed  by  an  orchestra  of  more 
than  a  thousand  voices  and  instruments ;  and  the  power- 
ful grandeur  of  such  a  performance  never  died  in  his 
mind. 

He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he  began  his  Crea* 
tion ;  and  he  dedicated  two  years  to  its  production  and 
perfection.  When  urged  by  some  one  to  hurry  it  to  an 
«  end,  he  calmly  put  off  their  impatience  to  witness  it,  by 
saying,  that  he  was  a  long  time  about  it,  because  he  in- 
tended it  to  last  a  long  time.  He  finished  it  early  in 
1798 ;  and  in  the  Lent  of  that  year,  it  was  performed  by 
the  Dilettanti  Society  in  the  Schwartzenberg  palace,  be- 
fore the  flower  of  the  gentry  of  Vienna,  himself  presid- 
ing on  the  occasion.  It  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
approbation:  all  Grernumy  rung  with  its  praises;  in  a 
few  weeks  it  was  printed,  and  spread  over  Europe  with  a 
rapidity  before  unheard  of,  and  was  every  where  received 
and  performed  with  the  sublimest  success. 
Two  years  after  tl4s,  he  produced,  at  the  suggestion 


of  his  friend.  Baron  Von  Swieten,  a  second  oratorio^ 
called  the  Four  Seasons;  the  words  being  taken  from 
the  poem  of  our  celebrated  poet,  Thomson.  It  is  not 
asserting  too  much  to  say,  that  this  would  be  the  noblest 
piece  of  descriptive  music  in  existence,  if  the  Creation 
had  not  existed  before  it.  The  second  production  is 
said  to  be  more  learned,  but  less  sublime  than  the  first 
immortal  piece,  which  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  great 
natural  event  it  describes  and  celebrates.  The  most  dis* 
criminated  criticism  that  has  been  given  of  this  second 
noble  work,  was  that  uttered  by  Haydn  himself,  when 
he  said  to  a  friend,  It  is  not  another  Creation;  and  the 
reason  is  this :  in  that  oratorio  the  actors  are  angels ;  in 
the  Four  Seasons  they  are  peasant^."  This  work  termi- 
nated his  musical  career :  the  labour  of  it  exhausted  him, 
and  he  began  to  complain  that  his  genius  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been :  that  formerly,  ideas  came  unsought 
to  him,  but  that  now  he  was  forced  to  seek  for  them, 
and  for  this  laboriousness  he  felt  he  was  not  formed. 
He  wrote  after  this  but  a  very  few  original  pieces,  chiefly 
quartetts ;  he  arranged,  however,  nearly  Uiree  hundred 
Scotch  songs,  which  produced  him  about  six  hundred 
guineas.  At  last  he  grew  so  weak,  that  a  vertigo  seized 
him  the  moment  he  sat  down  to  the  piano.  He  now  sel- 
dom quitted  his  house  and  garden  at  Grumpendorff ;  and 
two  painful  ideas  began  to  haunt  him  continually :  the 
first,  the  old  man's  fear,  that  he  should  wazit  money ;  the 
second,  the  healthy  man*s  fear,  that  he  should  fall  ill. 
His  consolation  in  the  one,  was  a  continual  indulgence 
in  sipping  his  favourite  tokay ;  and  in  the  other,  the  re- 
ceiving continual  j^resents  of  game,  which  served  to  di- 
minish his  househdd  expenses.  The  occasional  visits 
of  his  admirers,  and  all  those  were  his  friends,  would 
rouse  him  a  little,  and  make  him  Haydn  again ;  but  he 
soon  fell  back  into  mental  feebleness,  and  his  spirits  fled. 
His  pleasantry  however,  did  not  altogether  forsake  him  ; 
for  hearing  that  the  French  Institute,  in  1805,  supposing 
him  dead,  had  performed  a  mass  in  his  honour,  he  re- 
marked, "  If  these  kind  gentlemen  had  given  me  notice 
of  my  death,  I  would  have  gone  myself  to  beat  the 
time  for  them.^  But  he  was,  notwithstanding  this 
archness,  extremely  gratified  by  this  honourable  circum- 
stance. 

A  short  time  after  this,  it  was  agreed  by  his  admirers 
in  Vienna,  to  parform  The  Creation^  with  Carpani*s  Italian 
words ;  and  an  orchestra  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  musi- 
cians was  formed  for  the  purpose  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  in  a  room  in  which  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Vienna  were  seated.  Haydn, 
old  and  feeble,  was  desirous  of  being  once  again  among 
that  public  whom  he  had  so  long  gratified,  and  who  had 
so  long  rewarded  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  taken  into 
the  room  in  an  easy  chair,  the  Princess  Esterhazy  and 
other  ladies  going  out  to  meet  him.  The  flourishes  of  the 
band,  and  the  stir  among  the  audience,  proclaimed  his 
arrival.  He  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  three  rows  of 
seats,  occupied  by  the  most  illustrious  of  Vienna.  The 
orchestra  commenced,  and  the  emotion  of  the  audience 
changed.   The  sacred  musiq  of  that  oratorio  could  not 
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bttt  seem  sublime  to  an  assembly,  whose  hearts  were  full 
of  regret  and  veneration  for  a  great  man,  who  was  soon 
to  quit  that  life  which  he  had  made  more  immortal  than 
millions  of  his  fellow  men.  Surrounded  by  the  great 
and  the  good,  by  charming  women  and  ^lant  men, 
with  every  eye  turned  to  him  as  to  the  retiring  sun  of 
the  musical  world,  Haydn  took  a  glorious  farewell 
look  at  life.  To  shew  the  tenderness  felt  for  him,  when  he 
was  seated  it  was  noticed  by  the  Cheyalier  Capellini,  a  phy- 
sician of  the  highest  repute,  that  his  legs  were  not  sufficiently 
covered  up  from  the  cold.  No  sooner  was  it  noticed,  than 
the  richest  and  most  costly  shawls  were  pulled  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  beautiful  women  who  wore  them,  and 
employed  to  warm  and  make  comfortable  the  beloved 
old  musician.  He  shed  tears  at  this  proof  of  the  affec- 
tion of  his  friends.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part,  feeling 
himself  growing  faint,  he  requested  to  be  taken  out.  His 
conveyance  was  brought ;  before  leaving  the  room,  how- 
ever, he  ordared  those  who  were  bearing  him  to  stop.  He 
thanked  the  public,  first,  by  bowing  his  head ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  orchestra,  and  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  tenderness,  he 
pronounced  his  parting  benediction  on  the  old  associates 
and  companions  of  his  labours,  and  so  was  carried  to  his 
little  home,  made  proud  and  happy  by  the  last  honours 
of  an  honourable  career. 

He  was  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  the  last  of 
his  useful  life.  War  was  at  this  time  ravaging  Austria ;  he 
still  felt  a  living  interest,  though  dying,  for  his  beloved  coun- 
try ;  and  sometimes  exhausted  his  little  strength  in  inquiries 
after  her  success,  and  in  singing  at  his  feebly-fingered  piano, 
with  his  thin  trembling  voice,  "  God  preserve  the  Emperor  /*' 
On  the  10th  of  May,  at  night,  the  French  army  had  reached 
Schoenbrunn  ;  and  within  a  short  distance  from  his  house, 


fired  fifteen  hundred  shot  and  shells  upon  the  city  he  had  so 
much  loved — the  city  of  his  pride  and  reputation.  Four 
bombs  even  fell  close  to  his  little  home.  His  faithful  ser- 
vants ran  to  him  in  terror.  He  roused  himself,  feeble  as  he 
was,  and  demanded,  with  a  courageous  dignity,  to  know  the 
reason  of  their  alarm,  and  assured  them  that  they  were  safe 
wherever  he  was.  The  effort  was  too  much  for  him:  he  was 
seized  with  a  convulsive  shivering,  and  could  not  proceed. 
He  was  carried  to  his  bed.  On  the  26th  of  May  his 
strengtf^  was  gone ;  yet  he  caused  himself  to  be  placed  at  his 
piano,  and  again  sung,  as  loud  as  he  could,  the  national 
hymn,  repeating  it  three  times.  It  was  the  song  of  the 
dying  swan ;  for  a  stupor  seized  him  at  the  piano,  and 
being  taken  to  his  bed  again,  on  the  morning  of  the  31  et 
he  left  this  life,  having  enjoyed  seventy-eight  years 
and  two  months  of  its  short  term  of  existence.  He  was 
privately  buried  at  Grumpendorff,  for  Vienna  was  then  in 
the  occupation  of  the  French.  Yet  even  in  these  distress- 
ing national  circumstances,  Mozart's  requiem  was  per- 
formed in  honour  of  him,  in  the  Scotch  church  in  that  city, 
at  which  the  French  attended,  and  appeared  deeply  touched 
with  the  severe  loss  which  the  musical  world  had  sus- 
tained by  his  death.  The  same  respect  was  paid  to  him 
at  Breslau  and  at  Paris. 

Haydn's  ,  heir  was  a  blacksmith,  to  whom  he  left  30,000 
florins ;  giving  12,000  to  his  two  faithful  servants.  He 
left  no  posterity,  unless  Pleyel,  Cherubini,  Neukomm,  and 
Weigl  may  be  considered  the' children,  as  they  were 
the  disciples,  of  his  sublime  excellencies  in  the  art  in 
which  he  was  the  most  excellent.  He  wished  for  his 
epitaph  these  three  Latin  words,  Veni,  scripsi,  vixi:  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  him.  Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  this 
immortal  musician. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


This  Institution,  according  to  general  report,  remains 
in  statu  quo :  the  period  fixed  for  its  opening  is  passed 
by,  and  no  other  time  has  been  named;  so  that  the 
doubts  which  many  well-informed  persons  have  long 
entertained  as  to  its  ever  seriously  commencing  opera- 
tions, gain  strength  daily.  The  impediments  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  progress  are  numerous  and  formidable 
certainly ;  and  the  want  of  two  or  three  persons  with 
strong,  clear  heads,  and  disinterested  motives,  to  rec- 
tify its  errors,  and  give  an  impulse  to  it,  was  never  more 
apparent  than  at  the  present  moment.  Constituted  as  it 
now  is,  the  throwing  open  its  doors  will  be  the  signal  of 
confusion  and  discord,  and  the  closing  of  them  again  will 
be,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Janus,  the  only  pledge  of  a  general 
peace  in  all  its  various  classes.  Money  also,  the  sinew  of 
instruction  as  well  as  >f  war,  is  lamentably  deficient,  for 
the  nominal  subscription,  up  to  this  day,  is  below  six 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  sum,  we  are  told,  upon  unques- 
tionable authority,  Jttle  more  than  half  has  been  paid  in ; 
and,  under  aU  existing  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  expected 


that  much  more  will  be  contributed,  for  most  people  dis- 
cover that  the  seeds  of  dissolution  are  thickly  sown  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new-bom  Academy.  This^  miserable 
sum  would  not  support  it  beyond  a  few  short  months,— a 
fact  that  has  been  most  clearly  made  to  appear  in  a  respect- 
able contemporary  work  devoted  to  music ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  term,  where  will  fresh  funds  be  raised  ? 

We  have  received  several  letters  relative  to  this  Institu- 
tion, from  among  which  we  can  only  select  the  following  for 
publication. 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  Harmonic  on. 

Somers  Tbion,  Jamery  \l,  1823. 

Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  you,  upon 
a  subject  which  has  made  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  musical 
profession,  jand  is  closely  connected  with  the  new  Academy 
of  Music. 

The  professed  intention  of  this  school  was  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  British  Musical  talent,  and  to  render  tko 
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annual  importation  of  foreign  p^onners,  of  all  descriptions, 
for  the  use  of  our  theatres,  ooncerts,  schools,  &c.,  un- 
necessary. 

This  argued  a  very  patriotio  and  piaiseworthy  design, 
and  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  many  a  half  successful 
labourer  in  the  Engbsh  field  of  sounds,  who  had  been 
struggling  against  Italian,  German,  and  French  competi- 
tors the  greater  part  of  his  life.  AVhen,  all  on  a  sudden, 
it  wa3  reported  that  a  foreigner,*-a  Erench  musician, 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Principal  and  Board !  At 
first  BO  one  could  be  brought  to  believe  it— it  was  thought 
impossible  that  a  Committee  of  English  gentlemen,  should 
be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity  as  to  name  a  man  as  Secretary, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  language  he  was  to  read  and  write 
must  be  so  very  limited,  even  if  his  education  had  otherwise 
qualified  him  for  the  office.  Besides  which,  it  was  not  to 
be  credited,  that  the  very  first  step  towards  encouraging 
native  artists  could  be  to  tell  them,  that  amongst  the  whole 
of  them,  no  one  could  be  found  to  read  and  write  English 
so  well  as  a  French  harper  who  had  resided  some  half 
dozen  of  years  in  London* 

It  was,  nevertheless,  soon  announced  from  authority, 
that  M.  Bochsa  positively  was  made  Secretary  to  the  new 
academy,  and  from  that  moment  all  the  hopes  of  the  pro- 
fession began  again  to  droop.  If  a  stranger  of  no  pi^ten- 
sions  was  to  be  preferred,  what  would  be  done  with 
strangers  who  have  pretensions?  If  such  a  foreigner  be 
allowed,  to  take  a  situation  for  which  he  must  be  quite 
incompetent,  how  could  meritorious  foreigners  be  refused 
situations  for  which  they  are  indeed  qualified?  What 
then  would  become  of  encouragement  to  native  talent  ? 

One  word  more, — and  much  is  comprehended  in  that 
word,— then  I  have  done.  Is  this  appointment  meant  to 
incite  English  musicians  to  acts  of  virtue,  by  shewing  them 
how  virtue  is  rewarded  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant'. 

An  Ou>  Musician. 


A  TRAVELLBR  S^  OPINION  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
MUSIC  IN  ITALY. 
It  ought  to  excite  little  wonder,  that  there  are  so  few 
good  singers  in  Italy,  for  she  is  unable,  from  her  poverty, 
to  retain  those  whom  she  has  herself  formed.  As  soon  as 
they  become  eminent,  they  are  enticed  away  to  foreign 
countries,  and  often  return  to  Italy,  aftep  years  of  absence, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  half  the  provinces  of  Europe. 
Besides,  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  have  no  taste  for 
the  higher  kinds  of  music, — ^for  full  and  grand  harmonies,— 
or  for  instrumental  music  in  general.  If  you  talk  to  them 
of  Haydn^  Moxart*  or  Beethoven,  they  shrug  up  their 
should«rs,.and  tellyou,-~'-i^  Musica  Tedesca — non  ct  abbiamo 
gusto.*  Cherubini,  their  only  really  great  composer,  might 
perhaps  be  cited  as.  an  exception,-— but  he  is  m  faqt^a 
most  striking  confirmation  of  their  want  of  taste ;— for  his 
works  aie  almost  unknown*  and  he  seems  to  be  himself 
aware  of  the  inability  of  his  countrymen  to  appreciate  his 
merits,  by  residing  ,  at  a  .  distance,  and  composing  for 
foreign  theaties.  What  the  Italians  like,  is  an  easy  flow- 
ing melody,  unincumbered^  as  they  would  call  it,  with  too 


much  harmony.  Whatever  Cornme  may  say  to  the  con* 
trary,  they  seem  to  have  little  or  no  relish  for  impassioned 
music.  Take  an  example  of  the  taste  of  the  times  from 
the  Opera  of  Armida  the  composition  of  their  favourite 
RossinL  His  operas  are  always  easy  and  flowing; — 
abounding  inprsttinesses  and  meltingcadenzas,  bat  he  never 
reaches,  nor,  appar»itly,  does  he  attempt  to  reach,  the 
sustained  and  elevated  character  which  distinguishes  the 
music  of  Mozart.  But  Rossini'^  works  ought  not  to  be 
too  severely  criticised ;  for  the  continual  demand  for  new 
music  is  greater  than  any  fertility  of  head  could  supply. 
The  Italians  never  like  to  go  back wi Aout  referring 
so  ftur  as  their  great  Corelli,  Cimarosa,  Paisiello,  and 
others  of  equally  recent  date,  are  already  become  anti- 
quated ;  and  as  Rossini  is  almost  their  only  eomposerj  he 
is  obliged  to  write  an  opera  in  the  interval  of  a  few  weeks, 
between  the  bringing  out  of  the  last,  and  its  being  laid  on 
the  shelf. 

It  is  a  sad  tantaliring  thing  to  hear  music  in  Italy 
which  you  nmy  wish  to  carry  away  widi  ^u ;  for  they 
have  no  printed  music  !-^This  alone  is  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  low  state  of  the  art.  From  Naples  to  Milan, 
I  believe  there  is  no  such  artist  as  an  Engraver  of  Music, 
and  you  never  see  a  Music  shop.  Tou  must  therefore 
go  without  it  or  employ  a  Copier,  whose  trade  is  regulated 
by  the  most  approved  cheating  rules.  He  charges  you 
according  to  the  quantity  of  paper  written  on,  and  there- 
fore takes  care  not  to  write  too  closely/'— Matthbwb's 
Diary  of  an  Invalid. 


ANCIENT  ITALUN  AND  FRENCH  SINGER& 

DuRiN<G  the  reign  ef  Charlemagne,  a  diflferenceof  opinion 
existed  in  France  as  to  the  merits  of  French  and  Italian 
music,  and  the  following  account  of  this  quarrel  is  given  in 
a  work  published  at  Frankfort  in  1514.  "  Thepions  Emperor 
Charles,"  says  the  writer,  having  returned  tocelebrate  the 
festival  of  Easter  with  our  Apostolic  Lord  at  Rome,  there 
arose  during  the  feast,  a  quarrel  between  the  French  and 
Italian  choristers.  The  French  pretended  to  sing  better  and 
more  agreeably  than  the  Italians ;  while  the  latter  insisted 
on  their  own  superiority  in  ecclesiastical  music,  which  they 
had  learned  firom  Pope  St.  Gregory*,  and  accused  the 
French  vocalists  of  corrupting  and  disfiguring  the  true 
melody.  This  dispute  being  submitted  to  the  Emperor, 
the  French  relying  on  his  partiality,  presumed  to  insult  the 
Italians.  But  the  latter,  sensible  of  their  superior  know- 
ledge, and  comparing  the  learning  of  St.  Gregory  with  the 
ignorance  of -their  competitors,  treated  thiem  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  This  altercation  continuing,  the  Sovereign  said 
to  his  choristers,  Tell  us  which  is  the  purest  water^that 
drawn  from  the  fountain-head^  or  that  of  the  streams 
which  flow  at  a  distance  V*  This  question  admitted  but  of 
one  answer.  All  declared  in  favour  of  the  water  at  the 
fountain-head.  Have  recourse  then,"  said  Charles,  to 
the  fountain  of  St.  Gregory,  whose  music  you  have  altered 
and  corrupted." 

•  St.  Gregory  the  Great  was  the  first  person,  who  in  the  nzth  cen- 
tnrv  improTed  the  ttvle  of  lecred  arasic ;  heace  it  aMmned  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Gregorian  chant. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 


VfiiihovLt  prefessiai:  to  g^ivc  a  critical  review  of  the  current  public 
cations  of  the  day,  we  shall  occasionally  enrich  our  pages  with 
notices  of,  or  extriacts  from,  such  literary  productions,  as  mav 
contain  matter  in  any  way  interesting^  to  the  musical  world. 
Our  daties  in  this  department  commence  most  ameably,  for 
we  have  (he  pleasure  of  introducinjr  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
a  highly  entertaining  work,  entitled, 

Aneedoiesy  Biographical  Sketckes,  and  Memoirs^  collected  by 
Lmiitia  Matilda  HaOfkins.   Vol.  I.  Rrving^iiy  pp.  850. 

This  Tolmiie  is  written  by  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Hawkius,  author  of  the  History  of  Music,  v/ho 
coirsequentlj  appears  before  the  musical  portion  of  the 
public  with  peculiar  claims  to  attention.  It  consists  of 
Menioirs,  Anecdotes,  and  Observations,  collected  during  a 
life  now  of  some  length,  and  put  together  in  a  most  amu- 
sing >Yaj,  though  occasionally  giving  great  consequence  to 
matters  of  family  detail,  very  important  no  doubt  to  the 
family  of  Sir  John,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  but  cer- 
tainly very  uninteresting  to  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

With  these  trifling  £awbacks«  and  trifles  indeed  they 
are,  compared  to  the  general  interest  of  the  work,  we  have 
a  very  amusine  volume,  interspersed  with  originaT anecdotes 
of  several  fashionable,  political,  theatrical,  literary  and 
musical  characters,  all  of  consequence  in  their  day,  and 
many  of  them  fi  rst'-rate  even  at  the  present  time.  Our 
selections  will,  of  course,  be  confined  to  matters  relating  to 
music ;  so  passing  over  the  really  amusing  events  narrated 
in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  we  proceed  at  once  to  let 
the  writer  speak  far  herself,  a  task,  m  which  she  is  most 
singularly  gifted  to  succeed. 

My  father's  musical  taste  confined  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  compositions  of  what  is  now  teriried  the 
old  school :  he  had  known  all  the  great  composers  in  that 
style,  from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  Geminiani  and  his  con- 
ten|iomries  being  dead,  I  found  him,  when,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  Indicnnw  e^pession,  /  took  him  uv,  in  intimacy 
with  Cooke  and  Boyce,  Dr.  Howard,  aitd  the  corps  that 
formed  the  Crown-aud-Anchor  concert  in  its  primitive 
simplicity.  For  the  prosperity  of  this  choice  concert,  he 
was  particularly  anxious ;  and  when  it  was  declining 
under  the  inllnence  of  what  he  thought  a  worse  taste,  he 
wrote  an  eleipint  pafnphlcrt  in  its  favour,  in  hopes  of  pro- 
longing  its  existence ;  out  its  death*blow  had  already  bdan 
giv^  to  it. 

It  had  been  held  in  the  then  sufficiently  capacious  and 
humbly-decorated  best  room  of  the  tavern,  and  ladies  were 
tolerated  as  auditors,  only  by  submitting  to  sit  in  a  small 
passage-room,  made  warm  and  comfortable,  but  certainly 
no  show-shop  for  themselves  or  their  finery ; — ^this  restric- 
tion to  a  confined  spot,  was  nfbf  felt  grieroos  by  those  who 
loved  such  mosic  and  only  came  to  hear.  As  it  was  an 
amaieur'-societjf,  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  many  of  them 
were  in  the  orchestra ;  and  for  many  years  no  discontent 
was  expressed : — ^but  at  length  gentlemen,  who  mistook 
their  loVe  for  hearina  a  tune  for  a  taste  for  music,  began 
to  mimble  at  the  exclusion  of  those  of  their  families  who 
poriiaps  fostered  this  taste;  and  thinking  it  unfair  that 
person  Sf  with  «l  least  equal  pretensions,  should  not  enjoy 
privileges  allowed  to  themselves,  they  stickled  for  an  ex- 
tension of  indulgence.    One  public  night,  as  it  was  called, 


was  therefore  proposed  as  an  annual  festival  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ladies  soould  be  admitted  to  the  great  room  and 
accommodated this  was  an  accepted  compromise,  and 
the  concert  flourished.  Its  fame  pow  extended  itself:  that 
wonderful  musical  genius,  Joah  Bates,  became  a  member, 
and  m>  idle  one ;  Lord  Sandwich  added  his  name,  and 
was  very  punctual  in  his  attendance  with  his  kettle-drums. 
Lord  Mornington  followed,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Lord 
Rochford,  then  secretary  of  state.  These  persons  joined 
in  paying  that  professional  respect  which  l5r.  Cooke,  who 
was  librarian  and  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  members, 
always  attracted :— convivial  suppers  were  established; 
late  hours  were  introduced  ;  and  the  good-natured  Doctor, 
to  whose  organs  a  negative  was  ver^r  difficult  of  pronun- 
ciation,— when  askea  by  enthusiastic  amateurs  for  copies 
of  manuscripts,  too  readily  answered  in  his  usual  manner, 
'  O  !  yes,  yes,  my  boys  shall  copy  it  out.'  Having  been 
once  prevailed  on  to  do  what  there  was  no  law.  or  rule 
against  his  doing,  he  was  soon  taunted  into  similar  com- 
pliances. My  father  saw  it,  and  prophesied  tlie  event,  but 
with  the  fate  generally  attendant  on  prophecies  of  what  is 
unpleasant  A  rival  concert,  where  ladies  were  admitted 
and  female  singers  hired  to  perform,  was  set  up  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  ;  and  that  lasted  till  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  what  is  now  called  *  The  Ancient  Music 
Concert,'— the  parent-concert  having  b^n  then  some 
years  deceased. — With  it  died  all  my  father's  concern  in 
what  had  at  one  time  so  deeply  interested  him  ;  he  looked 
on  the  new  institution  with  a  jealous  dislikf,  which  made 
the  mention  of  it  a  matter  oi  delicate  forbearance  in  his 
family. 

Every  thing  agreeable  is  connected  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Dr.  CooK'e.  He  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
best-tempered  men  that  ever  existed ;  and  though  at  an 
early  period  of  life  he  had  obtained  a  very  high  rank  in  his 
profession,  he  had  escaped  all  the  ills  connected  with 
music  and  prosperity.  Being  rather  of  a  taciturn  disposi- 
tion in  general  society,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  too  modest  to 
enter  into  conversation  unless  called  on,  his  peculiar  talent 
for  humour  was  not  generally  known,  but  it' was  genuine 
and  of  the  best  description. 

No  one  was  ever  less  vain  of  superior  excellence  in  aii 
art,  or  rather,  less  sensible  of  it :  he  certainly  supposed 
that  every  body  could  do  what  he  did,  *  if  they  would  but 
try  ;'  and  he  would  lend  his  abilities  to  assist  in  the  least 
ostentatious  manner.  When  seated  at  the  organ  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  it  will  be  acknowl^sred  by  his 
many  still-existing  scholars,  no  one  ever  excelled  him  in 
accompanying  aii  anthem,  he  would  press  every  hand  that, 
could  be  useful,  into  his  service ;  and  even  at  the  risk  of 
addressing  himself  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  music,  he  would  say  to  any  lad  who  had  strolled 
into  the  church  and  found  his  way  up  to  the  orgnn,  *  Young 
gentleman,  can't  you  lend  us  a  baud  here?'  xo  his  boys 
he  would  say,  '  Come,  come,  don't  stand  idle  :  put  in  one 
hand  here,  under  my  arm.' 

Of  his  readiness  to  oblige  by  the  loan  of  his  talents, 
there  are  many  proofs,  in  the  sweet  harmony  he  would 
bestow  on  a  frietfd's  poetry.  Dr.  Boyce  had  previously, 
with  great  good -nature,  set  to  music  my  father's  elegiac 
lines  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Gostling  of  Canterbury ;  anii 
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when  performed  as  Dr.  Cooke  took  care  to  have  them  done, 
at  Westminster,  they  were  so  gratifying  to  every  feelins 
of  a  writer,  that  it  could  bardlj  be  termed  vanity  to  wish 
to  try  again.  My  father,  in  writing  the  words  of  the  Can- 
tatas which  Mr.  Stanley  had  many  years  before  set,  had, 
I  imagine,  suppressed  one  to  make  room  for  that  which  his 
bosom-friend  Foster  Webb  furnished ;  for  there  was  a  thir- 
teenth remaining,  and  this,  one  word  expressing  his  wish, 
induced  Dr.  Cooke  to  set. 

"  Dr.  Cooke  had  married  early,  and  was  an  excellent 
husband — had  a  large  family,  and  was  a  most  affectionate 
parent ;  so  affectionate,  as  on  the  early  death  of  a  son  to 
oe  almost  alarmingly  grieved.  His  feelings  at  all  times, 
and  in  their  natural  state,  were  very  tender.  He  would 
sing  his  part  in  the  beautiful  Scotch  song  *  Farewell  to 
Lochaber,'  but  never  could  do  it  without  the  tears  standing 
in  his  eyes.  His  cordiality,  though  it  never  led  him  into 
imnrudence,  was  such  as  kept  his  door  almost  always  open  ; 
ana  many  times  have  I  seen  him  come  home  from  busi- 
ness, when  he  had  been  waited  for  in  his  dining-parlour 
and  study,  and  his  drawing-room  has  received  him  into  a 
circle  that  has  obliged  him  to  make  his  hasty  compliments  all 
round.  In  the  streets  he  was  perpetually  stopt :  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  humour  with  which  he  would  apo- 
logize for  any  delay  in  giving  a  lesson,  which  was,  to  do 
him  justice,  not  frequent ; — he  had  a  peculiar  action  of  his 
elbow  while  he  was  recovering  his  breath,  and  his  fingers 
were  unconsciously  preluding  the  finest  modulations  on  a 
keyed  instrument ;  and  with  a  laugh  that  indicated  some 
hnmorous  recollection,  he  would  say,  ^  I  was  just  stopt  a 
few  times  as  I  came  along his  patience  with  ignorance, 
and  his  liberality  of  time,  more  than  atoned  for  five 
minutes'  waiting. 

As  impossible  is  it  to  describe  his  humour  in  relating. 
My  father  nad  made  interest  with  him  to  instruct  the  son 
of  a  very  worthy  provincial  organist ;  and  the  tuition  com- 


menced. When  the  shake  was  to  be  acquired,  the  pupil, 
in  his  extreme  attention,  as  he  proceeded  in  this  two- 
fingered  manoeuvre,  gradually  declined  towards  the  ground 
on  the  right  hand.  As  the  seat  for  such  a  purpose  is  not 
generally  of  the  most  secure  form  or  dimensions,Dr.  Cooke 
warned  the  young  man  to  keep  steady,  saying  cheerfuUy, 
^  Take  care,  take  care but  still  the  youth  was  too  apt  to 
be  absorbed  by  his  occupation.  *  At  last,*  said  the  Doctor, 
in  relating  it,  ^  I  thought,  as  I  was  near  at  hand  in  case 
of  any  disaster,  it  might  cure  him,  if  for  once  I  let  him 
go;  and  verily  he  went  on  shake,  shake,  shake,  till  he 
and  stool  and  all  were  close  to  my  feet  instead  of  my 
elbow.' 

Another  anecdote  made  us  very  merry.  He  was  ^v- 
ing  lessons  on  the  violin  to  a  youne  nmn  of  a  noble  family . 
the  young  man  was  beginning  to  play  ;  but,  in  the  common 
impetuosity  of  a  novice,  he  passed  over  all  the  rests,  and 
therefore  soon  left  his  master  far  behind  him.  *  Stop, 
stop.  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  just  take  me  with  you.'  Thi3 
was  a  very  unpleasant  check  to  one  who  fancied  he  was 
'  going  on  famously and  it  required '  to  be  more  than 
once  enforced ;  till  at  length  it  was  necessary  to  argife  the 
point,  which  the  Doctor  did  with  his  usual  candour,  repre- 
senting the  necessity  of  these  observances.  The  pupil, 
instead  of  showing  any  sign  of  conviction,  replied  rather 
coarsely,  '  Ay,  ay,  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  who  get 
your  living  by  it,  to  mind  these  trifles,  but  /  don't  want  to 
be  so  exact.' 

One  instance  of  his  regard  to  the  ease  of  others  occurs 
to  remembrance.  In  the  frequent  invitations  which  he 
would  give  to  his  friends  and  neighbours,  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  a  little  music,  if,  in  the  vocal  parts,  the 
words  were  not  familiar  to  any  one  person  or  more,  he 
always  read  them  over,  or  lent  them  round,  that  no  one 
might  be  at  a  loss. 

[To  be  resumed  in  our  next.] 


REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


The  Music  of  the  Legendary  Opera^  caUed'M.Ai'D  Marian, 
or  the  Huntress  of  Arlingford;  as  performed 
at  The  Theatre  Royaly  Covent  Garden;  composed  by 
Henry  R.  Bishop,  Composer  and  Director  of  the 
Music  to  the  Theatre.  London^  published  by  Goulding 
.and  Co. 

The  account  given  of  this  Opera  in  our  first  Number, 
rendered  it  apparent  that  we  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  preceded  us  in  noticing  it  cri- 
tically. ^  The  daily  press  condemned  it  generally,  and 
the  weekly  papers  were  not  much  more  favourable  in 
their  '^port  of  it.  We  heard  it  once,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  stating  that  it  afforded  us  pleasure.  The  Opera 
is  now  published,  and  a  closer  and  more  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  it,  strengthens  the  impression  made  on  us 
by  its  performance.  It  is  more  distinguished  for  the  cor- 
rect taste,  the  knowledge  of  musical  effect,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  works  of  the  early  composers  which 
it  displays,  than  for  that  kind  of  invention  which  would 
confer  upon  it  the  praise  of  originality ;  iX  the  same  time 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  plagiaries  worthy  of 


remark  ara  to  be  detected  in  it,  or  that  it  exhibitB  any 
instances  of  unfair  or  intentional  imitation,  save  and  ex- 
cept in  the  overture,  which  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  been 
borrowed  from  Rossini's  Cenerentola  without  any  reserve. 

The  introduction,  a  glee  for  six  voices,  is  a  smooth, 
tranquil  piece  of  harmony,  extremely  well  calculated  for 
the  scene, — a  chapel,  in  which  the  nuptials  of  Matilda^ 
the  heroine  are  about  to  be  solemnised.  A  passage  of 
sixths,  frequently  repeated  in  this  glee,  produces  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  The  song  A  Damsel  stood  to  watch  the 
fght*'  would  be  good,  but  for  the  noise  whereby  some 
account  of  a  battle  is  accompanied.  This  is  an  error  into 
which  composers  are  so  apt  to  fall :  a  battle  cannot  be 
mentlbned,  or  a  storm  alluded  to,  in  mere  narrative,  with- 
out an  immediate  clamour  from  all  the  loudest  and  harsh- 
est instruments  in  the  orchestra;  as  if  it  were  the  in- 
tention of  the  relator  to  imitate  rather  than  to  narrate. 
The  quintetto  "  Though  he  be  now  a  grey  friar"  is  an  ani- 
mated composition,  and  possesses  a  considerable  claim 
to  the  merit  of  originality.  The  following  passage,  which 
is  given  to  each  part  in  succession,  proves  that  the  author 
is  not  of  an  ordinary  school : — 
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And  tbe    on  -  ly     beadi    he     lafi     to     tdl.    Woe   beads    of  dew    on  the 


^^^^^^^^ 


The  soDg,  *'  The  Sunder  Beech,"  shews  signs  ofO 
not  baying  1>een  intended  for  the  words  to  which  it  is  now 
set  It  hears  strong  evidence  of  adaptation,  as  do  also 
some  othtf  pieces  in  this  opera.  A  glee  for  four  yoices, 
which  serves  as  the  finale  to  the  first  act,  is  in  a  tc^  com- 
mon, insipd  style,  and  is  tediously  long.  It  contains  this 
offensiye,  indefensible,  harmony : — 


ci  J  J ,  J4hU 


The  Tillagers  dance,  idth  a  drone  bass,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  act,  is  veiy  pastoral  and  dramatic. 
The  four-Toiced  glee  Wiih  hawk  and  houndt"  which  im* 
mediately  follows  is  the  best  piece  of  this  description  in  the 
opera.  It  is  written  for  a  oontra*tenor,  two  tenors  and  a 
bass,  and  any  wiiere  bat  upon  the  stage,  would  be  im* 


proved  by  the  omission  of  the  accompaniment;  conse- 
quently, it  is  well  calculated  for  those  societies  where 
true  English  glee  singing  is  encouraged,  to  which  we  can 
safely  recommend  it.  Mr^  Bishop  certainly  has  imitated 
his  own  popular  air,  *^Bid  me  discourse^'*  in  the  song 
"  Let  us  seek  the  yellow  shares**  written  for  Miss  Tree  in 
the  present  opera.  The  latter  is  an  agreeable  melody 
and  a  clever  composition ;  though  its  merit  is  assuredly 
diminished  by  being  an  imitation :  but  had  this  been  the 
model,  and  the  other  the  copy,  we  cannot  confidently  as* 
sert  that  it  would  not  have  been  as  much  admired.  The 
prettiest  and  the  motii  popdar  thing  in  Maid  Marian^ 
is  the  duet  for  two  sopranos,  Come  hither^  thou  Uttle 
foot'p€ige  "  sung  by  Miss  Tree  and  Master  Longhurst ; 
it  runs  on  in  so  sweet  a  melody,  and  the  rhythm  An 
so  well  marked,  that  those  who  know  when  they  omtA^ 
to  be  pleased,  and  those  who  know  when  they  are  pleased, 
as  wdl  as  every  other  description  of  hearers,  seem  not 
only  satisfied,  but  delighted  with  this  gay  bagatelle. 
The  recourse  to  an  andent  moddation,  very  common  in 
dd  madrigds,  and  in-  the  church-music  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  produces  a  channing  ^and 
actually  a  new  efi^  The  fdlowing  extract  ciMains 
the  mo$wo  of  the  duet,  and  the  moddatiim  to  whkih  we 
aUude;.^ 

H 
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•gretto,  Moderato. 


m-J^J^Ipi.^  J  J  .r.n  J 


^  ^  I  k  1 1 J 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  -I  re     1  ^  !■ 


_ii  2i  .  ili  IaJ  


knee;      And  say  if  tlum  aawest  my  own  true  -  love,  And  what  my  love  said    to  thee? 


i 


The  Minstrers  Glee,  in  the  magnificent  hanquet-scene,  ||  subjoined  extract  ttom  this  piaoe,  anig  by 
irodld  prodveemoteeffiwtif  it  were  better  performed*  The  |  will  shew  of  what  matnuls  it  isoovposed. 

Allegro. 


three  females. 


largesse,       gal  -  lant    knights.  We  your  bttds  and  minstrels 


largesse. 


TrrrrTT 

crave,  We  your  bards  and  minstrels 


Love 

ri,  .J  J 


death      of       cham  -  pions, 


°i  "M-  f 


Gk> 


glo 


I 


-  iy»       glo  -  ry    to  Ae 


i 


brave,      Glo  -  ry,  glo 


to 


the  bnmt 


But  we  cannot  pass  over  the  violation  of  one  of  those  |  p,  5  of  the  glee.     The  error  indeed  iqipears  twice,  and 
laws  in  music,  which  is  very  rarely  departed  from  without  cannot  therefore  be  imputed  to  the  copyist  or  engraver:  it 
great  offence  to  every  ear,  whether  leuned  or  unlearned ;  consists  of  these  two  intoleraUe  fifths,— 
it  occurs  in  the  chorus  to  this  glee,  p.  91  of  the  opera,  and  || 
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□tut 


OhI  boid  Robin  Hood,"  a  glee  in  the  third  act, 
isft  lively,  delightful  sestetto,  with  a  musical  phrase,  or 
sequence,  running  through  it,— a  kind  of  burden, — ^that 
hj  its  repetition,  foroes  itself  upon  the  memory,  and  leares 
the  melody  in  the  ear,  long  after  having  quitted  the  theatre 

The  martial  bbatuba  for  Bliss  Tree  is  quite  unsuited 
to  her  style  of  singing,  which  is  of  the  pathetic  kind,  and 
much  superior  to  feats  of  execution.  The  song  itself  is  as 
land,  boistenws  and  mimening,  as  this  species  of  oompo- 
rition  is  generally  admittod  to  be.  It  is  designed  ad  cap* 
tanduM  wdffus^  and,  as  it  catches  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  it  must,  we  are  obliged  to  belieye,  be  tolerated  as 
aneoessary,  but  wy  annoying,  rant. 

A  pretty  ballad,  O  well  do  i  bemembeb,"  more 
characterized  by  taste  than  novelty,  is  the  last  piece,  ex- 
cept a  short  chorus,  in  tUs  new  work  .by  Mr.  Bishop, — a 
work  which  will  add  to  his  reputation,  and  assist  in  recruit- 
ing the  finances  of  the  theatre ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
uuflattering  predictions  which  followed  its  first  perform- 
ance, it  is  now  given  twice  and  thrice  in  each  week,  and 
never  fails  we  are  told  to  draw  afidl  aodience. 

Pbbludbs  far  the  PioauhForte^  campomd  w  various  siylei ; 
to  wkuA  are  frefised  the  Rudiments  of  playing  that 
Instrument^  ^  WiruAM  Crotch,  ilff».  l>oc.,  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.   London^  published 
by  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 
This  is  in  reality  an  elementary  treatise,— «i  instriKtion- 
book  Ibr  the  piaiio-fbrte,-^hough  the  tide  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  supposition  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  de- 
voted to  the  preludes,  which  occupy  only  thirteen  pages  of 
the  Tolume,  while  the  rudiments  fill  no  less  than  five  and 
thirty.   To  the  latter  part,  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
portance, we  shall  give  most  of  the  time  that  we  can  dedi- 
cate to  the  examination  of  this  work. 

If  a  very  superior  genius  for  the  highest  classes  of 
musical  composition, — a  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
science,  and  an  micommonly  extensive  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  its  best  authors,  could  confer  the  power 
of  writing  an  elementary  work  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
young  children.  Dr.  Crotch  would  be  the  very  man  to  under- 
take the  task,  for  he  CQmbines  all  those  qualities,  and  adds 
to  them  such  taints  as  a  performer,  as  very  few  periformers 


can  rival.  But  a  fine  genius  for  an  art,  a  sound  knowledge 
of  its  theory,  and  an  ability,  a  patience,  to  reduce  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  level  of  infhntile  understandings,  are  not  often 
united  in  one  person;  hence  the  deficiency  in  perspicuity 
and  ease  so  notorious  in  elementary  boou  on  music,  to 
wluch  art  a  brief,  clear,  and  well-connected  introductory 
work  is,  in  our  opinion,  vet  a  desideratum. 

The  arrangement  of  this  treatise  is  good,  in  so  far  as  it 
separates  the  two  ff^i  elements  of  music,  sound  and  mea* 
sure.  Writers  and  teachers  are  too  apt  to  mingle  them  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  produce  a  hopeless  confusion  and  despair 
in  the  young  minds  of  their  pupils,  at  the  very  onset.  Dr. 
Crotch  has  avoided  this  SsM  error,  and  has  published  a 
book  that,  with  the  aid  of  his  explanatory  lessons,  will, 
doubtless,  be  found  useful  by  his  own  seholars;  but  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  has  any  superiority  to 
boast  over  others  that  have  preceded  it,  or  that  it  will 
Uirow  any  new  light  on  the  rudiments  of  musical  know- 
ledge. 

In  the  first  place,  the  definitions  are  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure: a  sharpis  stated  to  be  the  next  xey  above  the 
natural  of  the  same  name,"  and  this  is  the  whole  that  is  said 
oonoeraing  thenalareofasharp;  nearly  the  same  luminous 
account  is  given  of  a  fiat.  The  names  and  the  invariable 
order  of  these  very  important  characters,  are  altogether 
omitted;  but  we  have  a  laborious  and  com{dete  list  oi 
double  sharps  and  flats,  with  which  we  are  sure  no  merciful 
master  will  ever  aiBict  a  besinaer^  In  the  same  proud  dis- 
dain of  common  things,  the  two  principal  dels  are  just 
mentioned,  as  it  were,  incidentally ;  while  those  that  are, 
comparatively,  of  no  consequence,  are  explained  i^t  large, 
and  almost  an  entire  folio  page  is  devoted  to  them.  Amonest 
these  are  the  treble  def  on  the  first  line,  the  soprano  on  the 
second,  and  the  bass  on  the  third !  Fortnaately  for  learners, 
there  are  very  few  masters  who  understand  such  clefs, 
therefore  there  is  little  danger  of  their  teaching  them. 

In  the  chapter  on  time  we  find  the  large  and  the  hng  in- 
troduced ;  two  characters  that  ceased  to  torment  mankind 
about  the  time  that  the  great  plague  ended.  In  the  same 
page  we  have  double  double  demisemiquavers.  If  these  do 
not  produce  toil  and  trouble  to  the  pupil,  he  must  be  made 
of  very  enviable  materials. 

We  wish  that  all  Times  were  reduced  to  two ;  the  thing 
is  very  practicable,  and  has  often  been  recommended  from 
high  authority.  But  innovation,  even  in  music,  alarms  the 
vast  majority,  and  attempts  at  improvement  are  sure  to  be 
opposea  by  prejudice  and  indolence.  Most  professors,  how- 
ever, have  entered  into  a  sort  of  compromise  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  surrendered  many  or  the  compound  mea- 
sures :  we  were,  therefore,  sorry  to  see  them,  in  a  manner, 
revived  by  Dr.  Crotch,  whose  example  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  banish  many  perplexing  varieties  of  time, 
the  existence  of  which  he  has  prolonged,  by  permitting 
them  to  appear  under  the  sanction  of  hu  hi|^h  name. 

The  explanation  of  Italian  words  used  in  music  is  ex- 
cellent, and  there  are  many  useful  and  ingenious  remarks 
scattered  throughout  the  treatise,  which  could  only  come 
from  an  intelligent  mind.  The  easy  airs"  are  too  diffi- 
cult for  first  lessons,  and  will  compel  the  master,  who  uses 
this  woric,  to  write  still  more  easy  ones  for  his  beginning 
pupils.  This  is  the  error  of  all  the  instruction-books 
published  by  the  celebrated  performers  on  the  piano-forte. 

In  the  preludes  Dr.  Crotch  aimounces  himsttf— they  are 
in  various  styles,  and  are  marked  by  sdentifie  skill.  Whe- 
ther they  have  the  unpremeditated  aspect  which  efibsions 
of  this  sort  ought  to  shew,  we  shall  leave  those  who  hear 
them  to  determine ;  for  we  have  already  extended  this 
article  beyond  the  bounds  that  we  had  prescribed  to  our- 
selves, and  must  abruptly  terminate  it. 
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The  favourite  airs  in  Rossini'b  Opera  of  La  Gazza 
LadHa,  arrartgedfor  the  Piano^Forte^  with  an  Atwrnpa* 
niment  far  the  Flute.  6y  T.  Latour,  Pianiste  to  His 
Magesty,  Books  I,  2,  aud  3.  Chappell  and  Co.,  New 
Bond-Street. 

In  arranging  the  operas  of  Rossini  for  the  piano-forte,  Mr. 
Latour  has  been  eminently  successful :  he  has  preserved  all 
the  striking  characteristics  of  this  celebrated  composer,  and 
brought  most  of  his  extraordinary  passages  under  the  band ; 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  those  unwarrantable  altera- 
tions and  interpolations  by  which  an  adapter,  who  is  now 
no  more,  once  disfigured  and  damaged  the  operas  of 
Mozart.  He  has  also  drawn  the  dispersed  parts  together 
without  any  serious  detriment  to  the  general  elfeet,  and  has 

S'ven  a  facility  to  the  execution  of  them,  which  could  only 
ire  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  considerable  study 
and  contrivance. 

Besides  the  present  opera,  Mr.  Latour  has  arranged  the 
Barhiere  di  Sivigliaf  and  the  Turco  in  Italia,  La  Oazza 
Ladra  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  performer  than  either  of 
the  others  that  he  has  adapted ;  but  if  considered  simply  as 
piano-forte  music,  is  far  superior  to  thf>m,  and  more  likely 
to  improve  the  finger,  taste,  and  judgment,  of  the  student. 
As  an  opera  it  surpasses  them  both,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
connoisseurs,  by  whom  it  is  generally  considered  as  Rossini's 
most  valuable  production.  But  we  cannot  unfold  why  Mr. 
Latour  has  omitted  its  chorusses,  all  of  which  arc  remarkable 
for  their  newness,  and  some  for  their  grandeur.  That  of 
thejud^es  in  the  hall  of  justice,  is  one  of  the  finest  products 
of  Kossini's  genius,  and  places  his  talent  as  a  harmonist  in 
a  point  of  view  most  favourable  to  his  future  as  well  as  his 
present  fame. 

The  modem  practice  of  putting  favourite  Italian  operas 
into  the  form  of  piano-forte  sonatas,  merits  commendation, 
and  deserves  the  encouragement  which  it  receives.  It  is  a 
mode  of  renewing  at  home  the  pleasure  which  is  derived 
from  a  public  penonnance,  and  increases  the  gratification 
which  the  latter  affords,  by  making  the  more  elaborate 
music  whereof  it  consists  less  difficult  of  comprehension  to 
those  who  have  not  plunged  into  the  depths  ofthe  science. 

1.  **BiD  HE  NOT  FORGET  THY  SMILE,"  a  Persian  Melodic, 
tvith  an  Accompaniment,  by  Wu.  Knyyett.  Harmonic 
Institution, 

2.  "  Fabewell  to  Northmaven,"  Song^  from  the 
Navel  of  The  Pirate,  hy  Samuel  Webbe,  Junior. 
Chanpell  and  Co. 

3.  Mark  the  sad  hours,"  a  Song^  by  Pbiup 
Knapton.   Chappell  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  soop  is  exquisitely  tender  and  beautiful ; 
the  accompaniment  is  m  true  keeping  with  the  poetry,  and  is 
in  Mr.  Kny  vett's  chaste  style.  But  why  cidl  it  a  Persian  air  ? 
If  it  be  his  own,  be  ought  not  to  reutse  himself  the  credit 
which  it  does  his  taste ;  and  he  must  be  too  well-read  a 
musician  to  believe  seriously,  that,  though  th^^nelody  may 
have  been  offered  to  him  as  of  oriental  origin,  it  ever  owed 
its  birth  to  a  country  where  the  art  is  in  so  perfectly  bar- 
barous a  state. 

Mr.  Webbe's  song  is  an  imitation  of  some  Scottish  airs,  of 
modern  date.  Though  not  new,  it  is  pleasing,  and  the 
words  are  well  accented  and  expressed. 

Mr.  Knapton,  who  is  a  composer  of  talent,  has  produced 
an  air  with  much  of  the  best  Italian  character  prevailing 
in  it.  Recitative  is  not,  perhaps,  calculated  for  chamber 
singing,  and  this  song  is  preceded  by  one ;  but  the  melody 
is  60  natural,  though  not  common,  and  the  accompaniment 
60  judiciously  applied,  that  we  shall  be  surprised  if  this  pub- 
lication does  not  become  very  popular. 


THE  DRAMA. 


kino's  theatre. 

As  the  first  musical  establishment  in  London,  this  Theatre  wOl 
always  command  our  earnest  attention.  To  the  Italian  Opera 
eveij  nation  in  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  purest  taste  in  vocal 
music,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  encouraged*  a  progressive 
improvement  must  be  expected  in  thia^  the  mgliest  branch  of 
the  art. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say,  that  by  the  term  IttUum 
Opera,  we  mean  dramas  in  the  Italian  language,  but  set  to  music 
by  composers  of  any  conntry.  It  was,  till  withm  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, confined,  almost  exclunvely,  to  the  composers  of  Italv,  but 
the  genius  of  Mozart  forced  the  privile^  out  of  their  hanos,  aud 
Germany  is  now  without  a  riTal  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
species  of  music.  The  suecess  of  Rossiui,  much  of  which  is  most 
nchly  deserved,  has  partly  arisen  from  his  imitation  of  some  of  the 
gran<l  features  of  the  German  school ;  for  the  vanity  of  his  countnr- 
men  is  not  wounded,  while  they  admire  the  beauties  of  a  style 
introduced  to  them  under  the  name  of  a  native  of  Pcsaro. 

This  Theatre  has  not  opened  under  circumstances  of  a 
promising  nature.  The  company  is  y&ry  imperfectly  formed ; 
and,  though  it  contains  some  of  the  first  singers  in  Europe,  yet, 
for  want  of  perfonners  of  a  respectable  second  and  third-rate 
description,  the  operas  produced  nave  failed  in  thrir  effect.  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito  was  the  first,  in  which  a  French  lady,  under  the 
name  of  Sirnora  Clarini,  took  the  part  of  Servtliot  and  a  Madame 
Graziani  fiUed  the  character  Annio,  both  of  which  were  mas- 
sacred in  their  hands,  aud  the  whole  o])era  necessarily  partook  in 
the  ruin.  La  Gazza  Ladra  followed,  and  experienced,  from 
mismanagement,  a  fate  little  better ;  and,  on  Saturday  the  96tk 
ult.  Tancredi  was  brought  out,  in  which  Madame  Borgondio,  a 
contralto,  made  her  debut,  and  failed  altogether* 

The  people  of  rank  and  fashion,  in  this  countrv,  shew,  some- 
times, an  exemplary  share  of  forbearance ;  and,  this  theatre  has 
often  witnessea  thehr  good*nature  and  patience.  Or  is  their 
quiescence  to  be  imputed  to  want  of  discnmination,  and  apathy  ? 
6<)th  opinions  are  warmly  advocated ;  and,  as  they  involve  the 
credit  of  persons  of  high  consideration,  we  shall  ponder  well  be- 
fore we  commit  ourselves  upon  so  d%mfied  a  iiuestmn. 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

Nothing  new  has  been  given  at  this  theatre  since  onr  last  Num- 
ber, nor  has  any  rerival  been  attempted.  In  the  musical  depart- 
ment a  want  of  activity  and  enterprise  is  every  day  more  percep- 
tible :  though  if  by  exertion  no  better  result  can  be  ensured  than 
so  despicable  an  opera  as  '*  Who*s  the  Bride?**  which  was  imme- 
diately banished  the  stare,  the  managonent  will  act  disereetiy  in 
maldng  no  other  musicu  effort. 

An  overture  to  the  new  Pantomime  deserves  notice,  as  a  biting 
satire  upon  the  pieces  of  this  description  which  obtain  applauao 
and  encores  at  the  theatres  in  the  present  day.  About  haif  the 
drummers  in  the  brigade  ci  guards  seem  to  he  added  to.  the  or- 
chestra, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  peifonnance  of  it,  and 
a  noise  is  rendered  which  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  "  din  of  mills, 
hammers,  thunders.**  It  is  the  very  summit  of  damorous  al^ur- 
dity,  and  we  hope  will  produce  the  intended  effect.  The  rival 
theatre  cannot,  by  any  iabeur  or  expense,  surpass  it. 


CO'VSNT  QARDEir  THEATRE. 

Miss  Patom*s  appearance  in  the  character  of  Mandane,  is  the 
only  musical  novelty  which  has  been  given  during  the  month  of 
January  at  Covent  Garden.  She  performed  it  in  a  ver^  creditable 
manner,  and  gave  much  satisfaction:  but  we  surmise  that  she 
will  not  often  repeat  it. 

The  dispute  between  the  advisers  of  this  young  performer  and 
those  of  Miss  Tree,  concerning  the  casting  of  the  parts  in  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  ought  to  oe  terminated  in  an  absolute  way 
by  the  manager.  We  know  not  which  part  the  two  charming 
songstresses  contend  for ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  Counfess  is 
best  suited  to  Miss  Tree,  and  Susanna  to  Miss  Paion. 
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MEMOIR  O 

John  Chbysostooi  Woutgang  Tbeopbilus 
Mozart  was  bora  on  the  S7th  of  January,  1756,  at 
SaltzbuTg,  in  Austria,  a  country  honoured  hy  the  birth  of 
two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  musicians,  Hfaydn,  and  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir.  He  was  tfie  son  of  Leopold 
Mozart,  whose  father  was  a  bookbinder  of  Augsburg,  but 
Leopold  having  a  decided  inclination  as  well  as  some  genius 
for  music,  was  allowed  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession,  and 
studied  for  that  purpose  under  good  masters  at  Saltzburg, 
where,  in  1743,  he  was  admitted  into  the  musical  sendee 
of  the  prince-archbishop  of  that  city ;  and,  in  1762,  was 
appointed  a  sub-director  of  the  prince's  chapel.  Early  in 
life  he  married  Anna  Maria  Pertl ;  and  was,  in  all  re- 
spects, happily  united  to  a  woman  of  great  moral  worth,  as 
well  as  of^ uncommon  beauty,  for  which  he,  as  a  man,  was 
also  much  noticed  in  the  city  in  which  they  resided.  Seven 
children  were  the  happy  fruits  of  their  union,  of  whom  a 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  and  the  great  genius  Mozart,  were 
the  most  remanable.  The  father,  who  had  followed  the 
laborious  duties  of  an  instructor  in  music,  in  addition  to  his 
office  under  the  prince,  at  length  gave  up  public  teaching, 
and  employed  all  the  time  he  nad .  at  his  disposal,  in  the 
musical  education  of  his  two  favourite  children.  The  girl, 
who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  made  a  surprising  advance  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  this  difficult  art ;  and  with  her 
brother,  gained  the  highest  admiration  the  public  covid  be- 
stow, in  a  musical  tour  which  the  father  made  with  them 
through  die  principal  cities  of  Germany. 

Mozart  was  not  three  years  of  age  wnen  his  father  com- 
menced giving  his  sister,  who  was  of  seven  years,  lessons 
on  the  harpsicnord  ;  and  his  pre-di^sition  for  music  im- 
mediately manifested  itself  even  in  this  unripe  and  infantine 
age;  for  at  this  time,  to  the  wonder  of  his  parents,  he  b^;an 
to  search  the  instrument  for  thirds^  so  early  nice  and  distin- 
guishing was  his  ear,  and  would  testify  his  joy  in  an  extra- 
vagant manner,  whenever  he  produced  this  harmonious 
combination. 

In  his  fourth  year,  his  father,  almost  in  a  sportive  man- 
ner, began  to  teach  the  boy  a  few  minuets,  and  other  light 
pieces,  an  employment  which  was  not  more  delightful  to 
the  master  than  to  the  little  pupil,  who  in  half  an  hour 
would  learn  a  minuet,  and  a  composition  of  a  more  diffi- 
cult nature  in  less  than  an  hour,  immediately  playing 
them  through  with  the  greatest  precision.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  he  had  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  in 
his  fifth  year  he  began  to  compose,  at  the  instrument,  small 
ptooes  of  music,  which  he  would  play  to  his  astonished 
father,  who,  to  encourage  him,  noted  them  down. 

Before  he  had  shewn  this  decided  talent,  he  was  as  fond 
as  any  other  child  of  the  sports  natural  to  his  age ;  indeed, 
more  so  than  many  children,  for  he  would  forget  his  meals  to 
indulge  in  them.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his  apparent 
boyishness,  he  very  early  evinced  that  intense  sensibility 


F  MOZART. 

which  w&s  the  soul  of  his  genius,  and  the  essence  of  its 
productions.  He  was  all  heart,  from  a  diild  to  a  man. 
He  would  ask,  twenty  times  a  day,  his  fond  parents  and 
friends,  Do  you  love  me  ?*'  Sometimes  they  would  play- 
fully say  No"  and  the  tears  would  instantly  run  from 
bis  affectionate  heart  to  his  eyes. 

When  he  became  intimate  with  the  delights  of  music, 
his  relish  for  sports  grew  visibly  less  ;  and  the  only  way  to 
make  these  interestbg  to  him,  was  to  mingle  music  with 
them.  His  older  companions  would  indul^  him  by  carry- 
ing his  playthings  in  procession  with  him  from  room 
to  room;  he  who  had  nothing  to  carry,  being  obliged 
either  to  sing  a  march  as  he  went,  or  play  one  on  the 
violin. 

The  excessive  vivadty  of  his  mind  made  him  attach 
himself  easily  and  ardendy  to  new  objects  and  new  studies, 
so  much  so,  that  he  would  sometimes  forget  the  old  ones  ; 
and  for  a  time,  he  even  forsook  his  favourite  music  for  the 
dry  dull  study  of  arithmetic,  during  which  time  he  covered 
every  thing  he  could  reach,  book-covers,  chairs,  tables, 
walls,  and  all  flat  surfaces,  with  chal]Led  figures,  and  cal- 
culations which  it  would  have  puzzled  EiKdid  to  solve  or 
describe.  Music,  however,  was  soon  restored  to  favour ; 
and  he  made,  for  these  halts  hi  the  march  of  his  mind,  such 
rapid  advances  afterwards,  that  he  gained  rather  than  lost 
time  by  such  occasional  pauses  in  his  ^orious  pursuit.  He 
was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  his  talents  as  the  greatest 
prodigy  of  the  day ;  but  of  his  father  he  was  the  idol.  Re- 
turning from  chapel  one  day  with  a  friend,  he  found  young 
Chrysostom  writing  with  all  the  apparent  earnestness 
and  abstraction  of  an  old  student  in  science.  What  are 
you  about  there,  my  dear  little  fellow?"  demanded  the 
father.  I  am  composing  a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord," 
answered  the  son.  So  so— yon  will  let  us  see  this  fine 
scrawl?"  asked  the  father:  this  was  refused,  as  he  had 
not  quite  finished  it  The  father,  however,  was  too  im- 
patient, in  his  fondness,  to  wait ;  and  he  took  up  the  paper, 
and  displayed  to  his  visitor  a  sheet  marked  all  over  with 
notes  which  could  scarcely  be  seen  for  the  large  splashes 
and  blots  of  ink  that  were  mingled  with  them  in  as 
chaotic  a  confusion  as  a  MS.  page  of  Pope's  polished 
and  re-polished  Uiad,  might  exhibit.  The  father  and  the 
friend  at  first  laughed  heartily  at  this  apparent  confusion 
of  notes ;  but  on  looking  at  it  with  more  serious  eyei,^the 
father  discerned,  as  w3i  as  tears  of  wonder  and  delight 
would  allow  him,  that  it  was  a  composition  perfect  in  all 
its  parts.  "  Read,"  said  he,  smiling  with  parental  sa- 
tisfaction, and  you  will  perceive  that  it  b  done  in  entire 
conformity  to  the  strictest  rule ;  but  it  is  so  difficult,  that 
none  but  a  master-hand  can  play  it  through."  It  is 
a  concerto,"  replied  the  boy,  pertinently,  and  must 
be  practised  till  it  can  be  played :  this  is  the  style  in 
which  it  should  be  executed.'^   And  saying  this,  he  sat 
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down  to  the  instmmexit,  and  succeeded  in  giving  them  an 
idea  of  the  intended  effect.  To  play  it,  would  have  been  a 
masical  miracle ;  for  though  it  was  correct  in  all  points, 
there  were  so  many  scientific  difiiculties  in  it,  that  the 
most  skiUul  of  players  would  have  been  incapable  of  per- 
forming it. 

The  child-oomposer  so  much  amazed  his  father,  that  he 
suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  exhibiting  him  at  the  several 
Grerman  courts.  In  the  commencement  of  his  sixth  year, 
therefore,  the  father,  the  mother,  the  daughter,  and  the  boy, 
made  a  journey  to  Munich,  where  the  two  children  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  Elector,  who  rewarded  them  in 
a  princely  manner ;  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  suc- 
ceeded lieyond  their  most  san^ine  hopes.  The  little 
artists,  elevated  by  the  reception  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced, redoubled  their  former  application  on  their 
return  to  Saltzburg,  and  acquired  a  power  of  execution  on 
the  piano,  which  would  have  been  astonishing,  putting  the 
circumstance  of  their  youth  out  of  the  consideration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1762,  and  the  seventh  of  this  wonderful 
child's  age,  the  family  of  the  Mozarts  visited  Vienna, 
where  the  two  children  performed  to  the  Court.  The 
Emperor  Francis  the  First  said,  jestingly,  to  little  John, 
"  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  play  wiUi  all  one's  fingers ;  but  to 
play  with  onlv  one  finger,  and  without  seeing  the  keys, 
would  indeed  be  both  difficult  and  extraordinary."  With- 
out betraying  the  least  surprise,  at  this  strange  remark, 
the  child  immediately  commenced  playing  wiiii  a  single 
finger,  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision ;  and  then 
desired  them  to  cover  the  keys,  which  was  done,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  play  with  the  same  perfection,  as  if  he  had  long 
practised  that  mode  of  playing. 

With  the  modesty  of  true  genius,  Mozart,  even  in  his 
earliest  years,  was  never  made  vain  by  the  encomiums  he 
received,  nor  did  he  care  to  seek  for  them.  Before  persons, 
however,  of  indifferent  taste,  he  could  only  be  induced 
to  play  insignificant  productions ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  before  real  connoisseurs  ,  he  performed  with  all  the 
animation  and  genius  of  which  he  was  master :  indeed,  his 
father  was  sometimes  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  persuasion, 
to  make  the  great  personages  before  whom  he  played  seem 
so  in  his  eyes.  When  he  was  playing  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  though  a  mere  child,  he  addressed 
his  majesty  with  the  utmost  boldness,  and  asked,  "  Why 
is  not  M.  Wag^enseil  here?  Pray  send  for  him  ;  he  under- 
stands these  things.*'  He  was  sent  for,  and  the  Emperor 
resigned  his  seat  to  him  by  the  side  of  the  instrument. 

Bi.  Waeenseil,"  said  the  inspired  boy,  "  I  am  about  to 
play  one  of  your  concertos ;  you  will  turn  the  leaves  for  me. " 
The  veteran  composer  did,  and  thought  himself  honoured 
in  attending  the  highly-gifted  child. 

He  had,  till  now,  confined  his  performances  to  the  haip- 
sichord  and  piano ;  but  on  his  return  home  from  Vienna,  he 
took  with  him  a  little  violin,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  in  that  city,  and  began  nractising  on  it.  In  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  Wenzl,  the  famous  violinist,  who 
had  just  commenced  composer,  came  to  the  father,  to  take 
his  opinion  of  six  trios  which  he  had  written.  The  Arch- 
bishop's trumpeter,  Schachtner,  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, and  afterwards  described  it  in  these  words  : — The 
father  took  the  bass,  Wenzl  the  first  violin,  and  I  the  se- 
cond: little  Chrysostom,  however,  requested  to  have  my 
part  to  play,  but  the  father  reproved  him  for  his  childish 
presumption,  remarking,  that  as  he  had  never  taken  regular 
lessons  on  the  violin,  he  could  not  possibly  play  it.  The 
boy  promptly  replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
taught,  to  play  the  second  violin.  The  father,  half  angry 
at  his  perseverance,  bade  him  go  away.   At  this  he  Be- 


gan to  cry  with  mortification ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  com- 

Ely  with  his  father's  command,  I  entreated  that  he  might 
e  allowed  to  play  with  me.  This  was  at  last  granted, 
upon  condition  that  he  played  very  softly,  so  as  not  to  be 
heard,  otherwise  he  would  be  sent  out  of  the  room.  We 
commenced,  little  Wolfgang  playing  in  a  moderate  tone 
under  me;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  heard  that  I  was, 
from  the  correctness  of  his  performance,  useless.  Without 
speaking,  therefore,  I  laid  aside  my  instrument,  and  fixed' 
my  eyes  on  the  father,  who  shed  the  most  affectionate 
tears  at  the  sight.  He  went  through  all  the  other  trios  in 
the  same  extraordinary  manner.  And  now  he  wished  to 
play  the  first  part.  To  indulge  him,  who  deserved  so  much 
greater  a  reward,  this  was  allowed  to  him  ;  and  he  executed 
this  part  in  rather  an  inferior  style,  it  is  true,  but  still  so 
as  never  to  be  at  a  loss,  to  our  infinite  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment.*' 

Every  day,  indeed,  brought  with  it  new  instances  of  his 
exquisite  genius,  and  delicate  organization  of  ear.  He 
could  detect  and  point  out  the  slightest  variations  of 
sound ;  and  a  false  or  harsh  note  was  an  evident  torture  to 
him.  So  acutely  tender  was  his  ear,  that  when  a  child, 
he  could  never  hear  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  without  being 
convulsed  with  fear ;  even  the  sight  of  it  was  as  terrible  to 
him  as  a  loaded  gun  is  to  other  children.  The  father  hoped 
to  cure  him  of  this  irritability,  by  causing  it  to  be  blown 
before  him,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  sounded,  and  at  the  first  blast  he  grew  pale 
as  a  corpse,  fell  upon  the  ground,  evidently  under  feelings 
of  extreme  agony. 

When  he  had  made  a  considerable  progress  on  the 
violin,  he  sometimes  used  his  friend  Scbachtner*s,  who 
came  one  day  while  the  boy  was  playing  on  his  own.  He 
addressed  him  immediately  with  Why  what  is  your 
violin  about  ?  It  is  half  a  quarter  of  a  note  below 
what  it  was  when  I  before  touched  it."  The  violinist  at 
first  laughed  at  this  fine-eared  nicety ;  but  the  father,  who 
knew  his  son's  memory  in  these  things  to  be  extraordi- 
nary, sent  for  Schachtner's  instrument ;  and  to  the  won- 
der of  all  who  heard  it,  it  was  indeed  just  half  a  quarter 
of  a  note  below  his  own,  as  the  boy  had  asserted.  Yet 
giving,  as  he  did  every  day,  new  instances  of  his  pre- 
cocious genius,  and  perceiving  daily  the  astonishment  and 
delight  which  he  inspired,  he  neither  became  conceited 
nor  self-willed  in  any  thing :  he  was  already  a  man  in 
soul  and  talent,  although  in  years  and  in  obedience  a  child. 
Nothing  displeased  him  which  pleased  his  parents :  he 
would  play  the  whole  of  the  d^  to  gratify  his  father,  with- 
out a  look  of  ill-humour.  The  slightest  hint  from  him 
operated  as  a  law ;  and  he  carried  this  docility  so  far, 
that  he  would  even  refuse  the  presents  of  sweetmeats  and 
other  dainties  offered  him,  unless  he  saw  by  his  smile  that 
he  had  liberty  to  accept  them. 

It  was  in  1763,  in  the  month  of  July,  this  prodigy 
then  being  in  his  seventh  year,  that  his  father  and  family 
ventured  on  their  first  remove  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  father-land  ;  and  from  that  time  the  name  of  Mozart 
became  known  all  over  Europe.  After  performing  at  Mu- 
nich before  the  Elector,  in  the  month  of  November  they 
reached  Paris,  where  they  made  a  stay  of  five  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  played  the  organ  of  the  king's  chapel 
before  the  court.  They  gave  two  jpublic  concerts  in  that 
city,  and  met  with  every  distinguishing  success.  The  sis- 
ter, the  father,  and  the  boy,  were  even  so  far  flattered  as 
to  have  their  portraits  drawn,  and  afterwards  engraved, 
from  a  clever  design  of  Carmontelle,  the  father  standing 
in  the  middle  grouud,  supported  by  the  two  best  ornaments 
which  human  pride  could  desire— his  two  extraordinarily- 
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gifted  children.  Here  it  was  that  young  Mozart  produced 
and  published  his  two  first  works,  one  of  which  ne  dedi- 
catea  to  Victoire,  the  second  daughter  of  Louis  XY . ;  and 
the  other  to  the  Countess  de  Tess6. 

In  the  April  of  1764,  the  Mozarts  came  to  England, 
and  remain^  here  till  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  The 
two  children,  as  at  Versailles,  performed  before  our  late 
^cellent  monarch,  the  boy  playing  the  organ  of  the  royal 
chapel ;  his  execution  on  which  was  thought  still  more  won- 
derful than  his  harpsichord  playing.  They  here  gave  a 
concert,  all  the  symphonies  being  the  composition  of  little 
Chrysostom,  who,  in  addition  to  bis  other  attainments,  now 
began  to  sing  the  most  difiicult  airs  with  great  expression, 
and  eminent  success.  There  were  here,  as  well  as  in  Paris, 
some  incredulous  of  his  great  powers,  who  put  him  on  his 
trial  with  the  most  arduous  pieces  of  Handel  and  Sebastian 
Bach,  which  he  went  through  immediately  at  a  single 
sight  of  them,  to  the  surprise  and  conviction  of  all  sceptics. 
Among  his  other  feats,  he  played  before  the  king  a  melody 
tonstructed  extempore  from  a  given  bass.  On  another  occa- 
sion, Christian  Bach,  the  musical  tutor  of  the  queen,  took 
him  between  his  knees  and  played  a  bar  or  two,  Mozart  con- 
tinuing it ;  and  thus  they  went  alternately  through  an  en- 
tire sonata  with  so  much  miity  and  brilliancy,  that  those 
who  did  not  see  them,  thought  it  was  executed  by  one  per- 
former only.  About  this  time  he  composed  six  sonatas, 
which  were  published,  and  dedicated  to  the  late  queen 
Charlotte. 

During  his  stay  in  England  he  was  particularly  noticed, 
and  the  extent  of  his  genius  thoroughly  perceived  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrin^ton,  a  man  of  eminent 
taste  and  science.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  young  Mozart, 
he  carried  with  him  a  manuscript  duet,  which  had  been 
composed  by  an  English  gentleman  to  some  words  of  Me- 
tastasio's,  iu  his  opera  of  Demofoonte.  The  score  was  in 
five  parts,  viz,^  two  for  two  violins,  two  for  as  many  singers, 
and  a  bass ;  the  parts  for  the  two  voices  being  written  in 
the  counter-tenor  cleff.  Mr.  Barrington's  intention  was  to 
have  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  talents  as  a  Player  at  sight, 
it  being  impossible  that  the  music  could  be  familiar  to  him. 
The  score  was  no  sooner  put  before  him,  than  he  began  to 
iday  the  symphony  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  as  well  as 
m  the  time  and  style  which  were  intended  by  the  com- 
poser, two  things  in  which  the  greatest  masters  will  very 
frequently  fail.  The  symphony  ended,  he  took  the  upper 
part,  leaving  the  lower  one  to  his  father.  His  voice,  in 
the  tone  of  it,  was  infantine  and  thin  ;  bat  nothing  could 
equal  the  manner  iu  which  he  sang  his  part.  It  vms  curi- 
ous to  hear  the  father,  who  was  once  or  twice  detected  out 
of  his  part,  reproved  by  the  son,  and  put  right  by  him.  In 
addition  to  this  double  attention  to  his  own  part  and  to  his 
father's,  he  threw  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  two  violins, 
and  produced  the  finest  effect.  When  he  had  finished  the 
piece,  he  expressed  his  delight  in  it,  and  asked  Mr.  Bar- 
rington  if  he  had  brought  any  more  such  music  with  him. 
He  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  now  vnshed  him  to  in- 
dulge him  in  one  of  his  extemporary  flights,  requesting  the 
boy,  as  he  had  been  much  caressed  by  ManzoJi,  the  cele- 
brated singer,  who  was  then  in  England,  to  give  him  an 
extempore  love-song  in  his  manner.  He  complied  imme- 
diately ;  and  looking  back  with  much  archness*  began  the 
recitative  proper  for  such  a  song.  He  then  played  the 
symphony  which  might  correspond  with  an  air  composed 
to  the  single  word  Affetto,  The  air  had  a  first  and  second 
part,  and,  with  the  symphonies,  was  of  the  usual  length  of 
op^a  songs.  Finding  that  he  was  in  an  original  humour, 
and,  as  it  were,  inspired,  he  was  requested  to  compose  a 
»ng  of  ragBy  such  as  might  become  the  opera-stage.  He 


complied  with  this  too  ;  gave  a  proper  recitative  and  sym- 
phony, and  then  commenced  the  air.  Before  he  had  got 
through  it,  he  had  worked  up  his  imagination  to  such  an 
excit^  pitch,  that  he  beat  his  harpsichord  like  a  person 
possessed,  rising  sometimes,  in  the  tempest  of  the  rage  he 
was  describing,  out  of  his  chair.  He  selected  the  word 
perfido,  as  the  subject  of  this  second  musical  impromptu. 
After  this,  he  played  a  very  difficult  lesson  that  he  had 
written  a  day  or  two  before,  in  which  his  execution  was 
amazing,  considering  that  his  little  fingers  could  scarcely 
reach  a  sixth  on  the  harpsichord.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  composi- 
tion, as,  upon  Mr.  Barrington  producing  a  treble,  he  im- 
mediately wrote  a  bass  under  it,  which,  when  played,  had 
an  admirable  effect.  He  was,  too,  an  excellent  modulator ; 
and  his  transitions  from  one  key  to  another,  were  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  and  natural :  he  even  performed  these  mu- 
sical difficulties,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  handker- 
chief over  the  keys. 

Yet  though  his  genius  was  so  mature  as  to  make  Mr. 
Barrington  still  to  doubt  his  age,  his  actions  were 
thoroughly  childish  and  youthful ;  for  whilst  he  was  play- 
ing to  him,  his  favourite  cat  came  in,  and  he  immediately 
left  the  harpsichord  to  play  with  it,  nor  could  he  be  brought 
back  again  tor  some  time ;  when,  soon  after,  he  as  suddenly 
desert^  his  post  again,  and  began  running  about  the  room 
with  a  stick  between  his  legs  for  a  horse. 

In  July,  1765,  the  whole  family  returned  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  travelled  through  Flanders,  young  Mozart  play- 
ing the  organs  of  all  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals  in  the 
way.  On  arriving  at  the  Hague,  the  two  performers  en- 
dured a  dangerous  illness,  which  had  nearly  robbed  the 
world  of  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  delightful  ornaments. 
During  his  convalescence,  he  composed  six  new  pieces ; 
and  early  in  1766,  he  was  present  at  the  installation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  which  he  produced  a  quodlibet  for 
the  band  employed  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  several 
airs  and  variations  for  the  princess.  From  the  Hague  they 
went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Germany.  At  Munich  the 
Elector  gave  him  a  theme,  requiring  him  to  enlarge  upon 
it  aW  improvisto;  this  he  did  in  his  presence,  without  the 
aid  of  any  instrument,  playing  it  through  when  he  had 
finished  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  court. 

In  November,  1766,  they  returned  to  Saltzburg,  where 
the  domestic  tranquillity  which  the  family  for  some  time 
enjoyed,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  genius  of  the  young  mu- 
sician. Shortly  after  his  return,  the  Prince- Bishop, 
doubting  the  possibility  of  a  child  like  him  producing  such 
masteriy  compositions,  with  his  father's  and  his  own  con- 
sent, kept  him  shut  up  for  a  week,  during  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  see  any  one,  and  was  left  only  with 
music-paper,  and  the  words  of  an  oratorio ;  and  in  that 
short  time  he  composed  an  entire  oratorio,  which  was 
highly  applauded  when  performed  before  the  Prince.  He 
performed  also  before  the  Emperor,  at  Vienna,  in  1768,  who 
commanded  him  to  produce  the  music  of  a  comic  opera,  the 
Finta  SempUce^  which  being  done  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  was  approved  by  Metastasio,  the  poet,  and  by  others, 
but  was  never  brought  on  the  sts^e.  In  his  visits  at  the 
houses  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  other  noblemen,  he, 
at  their  request,  would  take  up  any  Italian  air  which  was  at 
hand,  and  write  the  several  parts  for  all  the  instruments  in 
the  presence  of  the  company.  When  the  church  of  The 
Orpnans  was  opened,  he  composed  a  mass,  a  motet,  and  a 
duet  for  two  trumpets,  directing  the  performance  of  the 
entire  Service  of  the  Dedication,  in  the  face  of  the  imperial 
court,  though  at  that  time  but  a  child  of  twelve  years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1769}  his  father  took  him  into  Italy 
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where  the  receptioii  he  met  with  mav  be  easily  oonceiTed, 
from  the  known  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  for  any  excel- 
lence in  the  fine  arts.  The  palace  of  Count  rirmian, 
the  governor-general  of  Milan,  was,  howeyer,  the  grand 
scene  of  his  efforts  in  that  country.  Here  he  under- 
took to  write  the  music  of  an  opera  for  the  theatre  of  that 
city.  He  left  that  place  early  in  the  next  year,  and  repaired  to 
Bologna,  where  he  met  wiUi  an  ardent  admirer  in  the  cele- 
brate Padre  Martini,  who  was  transported  to  behold  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  who  looked  still  younger,  illustrate  the 
most  difficult  fugues  which  he  could  himself  propose, 
executing  them,  as  he  did,  without  hesitation,  and  with  the 
strictest  precision.  He  made  Uie  same  impression  at  Flo- 
rence, where  he  performed  a  similar  musical  achievement. 
At  this  city  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  our  celebrated 
Thomas  llnley,  junior,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  his  own  age, 
and  a  pupil  also  of  Martini.  Their  friendship  was  so 
warm,  that  on  their  parting,  Linley  presented  his  young 
friend  with  some  verses,  which  he  had  had  written  for 
the  purpose  by  the  admirable  Gorilla,  and  accompanied 
him  out  of  the  city,  where  their  separation  was  attended 
by  mutual  tears. 

In  the  passion  week  of  this  year,  the  Mozarts  visited 
Rome,  where  they  heard  the  celebrated  Miserere^  which  the 
musicians  of  the  Pope  were  forbidden  to  publish  in  any 
way  i  but  young  Mozart,  struck  with  its  sublimity,  was 
determined  to  have  it,  and  actually  wrote  it  down  from 
memory  on  returning  to  his  lodgings,  attending  again  on  the 
Good  Friday,  with  the  score  in  his  hat,  and  correcting  it  in 
the  repetition.  The  story  of  this  circumstance  was  soon 
bruited  abroad  in  Rome,  where  it  seemed  so  impossible, 
that  to  ascertain  the  truth,  the  boy  was  engaged  to  sing  this 
beautiful  mass  at  a  concert :  he  performed  it  to  perfection, 
aud  to  the  astonishment  of  Cristofori,  who  was  the  person 
that  had  sung  it  at  the  Sixtihe  chapel.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  excite  surprise  in  Rome,  where,  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  the  arts,  a  common  reputation  is  worth  nothing, 
and  where  only  a  genius  of  the  most  extreme  splendour 
can  attract  the  eyes  of  admiration ;  but  Mozart  did  this, 
and  was  the  ozdy  talk  of  Rome  and  Italy  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

They  left  that  city  for  Naples  soon  after  this,  where 
at  the  ConservcUorio  della  Pietd,  youn^  Wolfgang  exerted 
his  talents  in  so  magical  a  manner,  that  in  the  middle  of 
his  performanoe,  the  audience  murmured  that  there  was 
some  charm  in  a  beautiful  ring*  which  he  wore ;  and  to 
humour  their  absurd  wonder,  he  was  obliged  to  take  off  this 
suspected  magic  talisman.  The  effect  which  his  playing 
produced  on  the  audience,  after  they  discovered  that,  without 
this  ring,  his  music  was  not  less  brilliant,  though  his  finger 
lost  somewhat  of  its  Ipatre,  was  one  of  the  highest  triumphs 
of  his  genius  i^nong  a  people,  who,  in  their  extreme  wonder, 
had  run  info  so  superstitious  a  belief.  The  Pope,  soon 
after  this  circumstance,  desired  to  see  him  at  his  court,  and 
honoured  liim  with  tfie  cross  and  brevet  of  a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  Honours  now  rapidly  succeeded  honours ; 
for,  at  Bologna,  he  was,  und  voce,  made  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy.  As  is  the  custom  previously  to 
admission  into  this  institution,  he  had  to  produce  an  initia- 
tory extempore  composition,  and  being  snut  up  alone  for 
that  purpose,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  haa  written  an 
antipnony  in  four  parts. 

BLis  return  to  Milan  was  now  hastened,  that  be  might 
attend  to  the  opera  he  had  undertaken  to  compose.  But 
for  this  engagement,  he  would  have  obtained  the  highest 
honour  in  music  which  Italy  could  then  confer — ^the  pro- 
ducing a  serious  opera  for  the  Roman  theatre. 

In  the  December  of  1770,  his  MUhridateSf  composed  at 


the  age  of  fourteen,  was  brought  out,  and  performed  twenty 
following  nights,  a  success  which  induced  the  manager  to 
enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  him  for  the  composition 
of  the  first  opera  for  1773.  He  left  Milan,  while  the  re- 
port of  his  fame  was  loudest,  for  Saltzbuig ;  and^passing 
through  Verona,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  I%ilbar- 
monic  Society  of  that  city.  Indeed,  he  went  no  where  in 
Italy  without  meeting  with  the  most  distinguished  honoars ; 
and  was  now  generfuly  known  by  the  appellation  of  The 
Philhwmanic  Knight  On  his  return  home,  he  foimd  a 
letter  from  Count  Firmian,  giving  him  the  comviand  ^  tiie 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  produce  a  dramatic  cantata  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand:  the  subject  was 

Ascanius  in  Alba.*'  He  obeyed  her  jpleasure ;  and  in 
August  travelled  to  Milan,  where,  during  the  marriage 
solemnities  and  public  rejoicings,  the  cantata  was  produced, 
and  played  alternately  with  an  opera  composed  by  the  ode- 
brated  Hasse,  who  had  been  selected,  as  the  oldest  master 
living,  to  write  the  greater,  as  Mozart  was,being  the  youngest, 
to  write  the  lesser  part  of  the  music  for  that  day. 

He  composed,  in  177S,  another  cantata,  called  II  Sogno 
di  Scipianey  on  occasion  of  the  election  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  produced, 
according  to  his  previous  engagem^t,  his  Lucio  SUloj  a 
serious  opera,  which  was  jpenormed  twenty-six  succeed- 
ing nights  at  the  theatre  of  Milan.  In  the  same  year,  he 
originated  several  fine  compositions— such  as  a  comic  opera 
called  La  Finta  Oiardiniera ;  two  grand  masses  for  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria's  chapel,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  1775,  the 
cantata  entitled  Jl  Re  Pastore. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
early  part  of  his  lite,  a  brilliant  period,  such  as  few  are 
bom  to  offer  to  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  art.  Arrived  at  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  pn^ession.  He  looked 
now  to  the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  and  to  the  best 
place  for  promoting  it.  His  father  pointed  out  Paris^ 
and  for  that  city  he  set  out,  with  his  moth^  only,  in 
the  year  1777.  But  he  soon  heard  vrith  his  own  ears^ 
that  the  Frendi  music  was  not  to  his  taste.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  remained  here  for  some  time,  losing  his  excellent 
moUier  during  his  stay,  which  completed  the  dislike  he  bad 
to  Paris ;  and  having  composed  a  symphony  for  the  Concert 
Spirituel^  he  left  it  to  return  to  his  iather  and  Saltzburg, 
early  in  1779.  Late  in  the  following  year,  he  went  to 
Vienna,  the  habits,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fairer  inhabitants 
of  whidh  city,  were  more  agreeable  to  his  warm  heart  and 
admiring  eyes.  Here  he  fo^ed  himself,  and  no  inducements 
were  powerful  enough  to  move  him  from  his  determination. 
Love  soon  began  to  flutter  about  this  creature  of  imagina- 
tion, passion,  and  exquisite  sensibility ;  and,  having  touched 
his  heart,  and  inspired  his  soul,  enabled  him  to  show  to  the 
world,  the  rare  example  of  a  remarkable  child  becoming 
a  more  remarkable  man.  It  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in  the  spring  of  his  love  for 
Madmoiselle  Constance  Weber,  the  c^ebrated  actress, 
diat  he  composed  his  Idomenew :  he  had  offered  marriage 
to  this  amiable  girl,  but  had  been  refused  by  her  family, 
on  account  of  his  unsettled  state  in  society,  it  was  his  am- 
bition in  this  work  to  show  her  family  what  means  were  at 
his  command:  his  vanity  and  love  weie  put  on  their 
strongest  wings,  and  inspired  him  to  produce  an  opera  that 
he  always  estimated  as  his  highest  effort,  and  made  the 
model  of  his  after-compositions,  which  wene,  perhaps,  more 
successful,  but  not  more  worthy  of  success.  By  this  pKo- 
duction  he  conquered  the  objections  of  bis  Constance's 
family,  and  was,  in  a  short  time,  married  to  her^ 
CTobecoatmued.) 
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ON  THE  GREGORIAN  CHANT, 

WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  MUSIC. 


A  DESIRK  to  address  the  Divinity,  in  the  most  sublime 
and  affecting  manner,  appears  to  be  a  sentiment  coeval  with 
human  nature ;  and  to  render  this  address  the  more  solemn 
and  impressive  the  aid  of  music  has  ever  been  called  in.  The 
early  christians,  too,  impressed  with  the  same  feeling,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  precepts  Bind  example  of  the  apostles, 
availed  themselves  of  the  influence  of  music  in  the  exercises 
of  religion.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  for  this 
purpose  any  new  methods  of  harmony  were  invented. 
Christianity,  no  doubt,  adapted  to  psalms  and  hymns,  such 
simple  and  solemn  melodies  as  were  familiar ;  and  as  the 
vehicle  was  but  a  secondary  consideration,  they  probably 
selected  not  those  airs  which  were  the  most  complicated 
and  refined,  but  such,  as  by  tfateir  extreme  simplicity,  per- 
mitted the  less  instructed  to  follow  the  rhythm  of  the  melod  v  ; 
a  point  which  could  never  have  been  accomplished  by 
music  in  parts,  when  different  words  are  pronounced  by 
different  singers  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

St.  Ignatius,  who,  according  to  the  historian  Socrates 
had  conversed  with  the  Apostles,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  that  suggested  to  the  primitive  christians,  in  the 
East,  the  method  of  singing  psalms  and  hymns  alternately ; 
dividing  the  singers  into  two  bands  or  choirs,  placed  on 
opposite;sides.  By  a  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  was  held 
between  the  years  360  and  370,  a  canon  was  issued,  di- 
recting, that  none  but  the  canons,  and  the  choir  who  sing 
out  of  the  parchment  books,  should  presume  to  sing  in  the 
church."  Thus  adopted  in  the  East,  these  regulations 
soon  passed  to  those  western  countries  where  Christianity 
was  established. 

St.  Ambrose,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Milan  in 
374,  became  one  of  the  ereat  patrons  of  church  music, 
and  instituted  in  his  churcn  at  l^lilan  a  peculiar  method  of 
singing,  which  received  the  name  of  Cantus  Ambrosianus, 
or  Ambrosian  chant.  St.  Augustine,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Ambrose,  speaks  of  the  great  delight  he  received  in 
hearing  the  psalms  and  hymns  sungthere  ; "  As  the  voices," 
says  he,  "  flowed  into  my  ears,  truth  was  instilled  into  my 
heart,  and  the  affections  of  piety  overflowed  in  tears  of 
ioy.^t  "  The  church  of  Milan,"  he  continues,  "  had  not 
long  before  liegun  to  practise  this  method.  It  was  here  first 
ordered  that  hymns  and  psalms  should  be  sung  after  the 
manner  of  eastern  nations,  .that  the  people  might  not 
languish  and  pine  away  with  a  tedious  sorrow  ;  and  from 
that  period  it  has  been  retained  at  Milan,  and  imitated  by 
almost  all  Khe  other  congregations  of  the  world."  Tradition 
says,  that  it  was  upon  occasion  of  St  Ambrose  receiving 
St.  Augustine  into  the  church  on  his  conversion,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Milan  composed  the  celebrated  Te  Deum,  which 
has  since  exercised  the  talents  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
posers. 

The  chant  thus  established  by  St  Ambrose,  continued 
•  in  use  with  few  alterations,  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  of  whom,  as  so  immediately  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  some  short  account 

Gregory  the  First  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  an  illustrious 
family,  about  the  year  550.   His  rank  and  talents  recom- 


t  Masic  18  said,  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  to  have  drawn  the  Oentiles 
into  the  churches  out  of  cariosity  ;  and  that  they  were  sometimes  so 
well  pleased  and  edified,  as  to  be  indaced  to  receive  instraction,  and 
baptism  too,  before  they  quitted  the  sacred  place.  Thejaajor  part  of 
our  church  music  is  not  calculated  to  work  such  miracles :  an  oppo- 
Mte  effect  it  may  produce,  rather  to  drive  christians  oat  of  the  chiudi 


mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  who  ap- 
pointed him  prefect  of  that  city.  Being  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  and  finding  that  the  duties  of  his  office  attached 
him  too  much  to  the  world,  he  retired  to  a  monastery  ;  but 
he  was  soon  summoned  from  his  retirement  by  Pope 
Pelagius  the  Second,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  deacons, 
and  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  in  the  capacity  of  nuncio. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  emploj'ed  by  Pelagius  as 
his  secretary,  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  retire  again 
to  his  convent.  Here  he  hoped  to  devote  his  days  to  study 
and  contemplation,  but  a  plague  that  raged  with  violence 
in  the  capital,  drew  him  from  his  seclusion.  He  caine 
forth  from  his  retreat,  and  instituted  litanies  which  were 
sung  in  procession  about  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  its 
arrival  at  the  peat  church,  it  is  said  that  the  contagion 
ceased.  Of  this  distemper  Pelagius  died,  and  Gregory  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  fill  this  high  dignity.  Though  of 
an  infirm  and  weakly  constitution,  he  possessed  a  vigorous 
mind,  and  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  equani* 
mity  and  firmness.  One  of  the  greatest  events,  which,  by 
his  prudence  and  judicious  management  he  effected  duripg 
his  pontificate,  was  the  conversion  of  our  own  nation  to 
Christianity. 

But  what  particularly  entitles  Gregory  to  notice  in 
this  work,  is  his  having  effected  a  reformation  in  the  music 
of  the  church.  This  took  place  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  y^ars  after  the  introduction  of  the  Ambrosian  chant. 
The  object  he  attained  sfiems  to  have  been  two-fold  ;  he 
enlarged  the  former  plan  by  introducing  four  new  modes 
or  tones  into  the  Canto  'Fermo,  and  banished  from  the 
church  the  Canto  Figuratotj  as  being  too  light,  and  desti* 
tute  of  that  gravity  and  simplicity  suited  to  the  solemn 
offices  of  the  churcn.  John  Diaconus,  the  author  of  Gre- 
gory's life,  informs  us  that  he  established  a  singing  school 
at  Home,  and  that  it  subsisted  three  hundred  years  after 
his  deatfi,  which  happened  in  604.  He  assures  us  that  the 
original  Antiphonarium,  or  volume  of  anthems,  of  this  pope 
was  still  existing,  as  well  as  the  whip  with  which  he  used 
to  threaten  the  restive  scholars,  and  also  th6  bed  on  which 
his  infirmities  obliged  him  to  recline,  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  his  zeal  still  led  him  to  visit  his  favourite 
school,  and  hear  the  scholars  practise.  This  pontiff  is  like- 
wise said  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  have  oeen  the  first 
who  separated  the  chanters  from  the  regular  cler^ ;  for 
it  was  his  observation,  that  singers  were  more  admired  for 
their  fine  voices  than  for  their  precepts  or  their  piety. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  tnat  the  Canto  Fermo,  thus 
established  by  St.  Gregory,  has  been  treated  with  much 
less  respect  than  it  deserves  by  many  of  the  writers  upon 
music.  They  have  described  it  as  rude,  meagre,  and  in- 
sipid, and  have  not  even  hesitated  to  assert  that  it  tended 
to  cripple  the  rising  efforts  of  music,  and  keep  the  art  in 
its  childhood.  To  such  vague  assertions,  I  am  happy  to 
oppose  an  authority  that  will  not  rashly  be  disputed. 
Kousseau  observes,  that  ^'  such  of  the  melodies  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  as  have  been  faithfully  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  losses  they  have  sustained,  afford  real  judges 

than  draw  pagans  in.  But  let  this  remark  be  understood  only  in  a 
general  sense.  Several  very  laudable  attempts  liave  been  lately  made 
to  remedy  so  scandalous  a  neglect. 

X  By  the  term  CaiUo  Figwntto^  we  are  to  understand  the  more  gay 
and  florid  music,  which  perhaps  had  been  adopted  from  the  Pagan 
theatres  or  worship,  and  Imd  gradually^crept  into  the  psalmody  otthe 
chvcb*  ^^-^  J 
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valuable  specimens  of  ancient  music  and  its  modes,  though 
without  measure  and  rhythm,  and  merdy  in  the  diatonic 
^enus,  which  can  be  said  to  be  preserved  in  all  its  purity 
in  the  Canto  Fermo  alone.  These  modes,  in  the  manner 
they  have  been  retained  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
chants,  have  still  a  beauty  and  a  variety  of  expression, 
which  intelligent  hearers,  free  from  prejudice,  will  discover, 
though  form^  upon  a  system  different  from  that  in  present 
use." 

At  present  this  kind  of  singing  is  become  venerable 
from  its  antiquity,  and  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  solely 
apimpriated  ;  for  though  the  more  rich  and  varied  strains 
of  a  Haydn  and  a  Mozart  have  been  adopted  in  the  general 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  yet  on  particular 
occasions  the  Gregorian  chant  is  exclusively  used,'  and 
heard  iii  all  its  ancient  glory,  especially  during  the  peniten- 
tial season  of  Lent,  and  in  the  Holy  WeeiL.  It  is  true  that 
its  simplicity,  and  its  total  dissimilitude  to  secular  music, 
precludes  all  levity  in  the  composition,  and  all  licentiousness 
in  theexecution ;  and  that  to  ears  long  habituated  toartificial 
and  refined  music,  its  simple  tones  may  have  little  charm ; 
yet  the  amateur  will  delight  to  trace  in  these  inartificial 
movements,  some  of  the  melodies  of  the  olden  time,  and, 
perha|)s  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  add,  of  the  days  of 
Athenian  glory.  It  is  generally  considered  as  defective  in 
variety  of  modulation ;  it  will  no  doubt  produce  this  im- 
pression on  snch  as  are  only  partially  acquainted  with  it. 
0utif  one,  who  from  his  youthful  days  has  oeen  habituated 
to  these  melodies,  so  reverenced  by  our  catholic  ancestors, 
might  be  allowed  to  venture  an  opinion,  he  would  say,  that 
a  very  great  variety  of  effect  is  produced  to  the  ear  by  the 
different  spmnes  of  octave  of  which  it  is  capable,  evep  thousph 
the  idea  of  the  key  be  not  changed:  the  tones  which  to  the 
general  observer  may  appear  to  belong  only  to  one  key  and 
scale,  admit  of  the  variety  both  of  minor  and  major.  But 
of  these  peculiarities,  it  is  impossible  without  practice  to 
give  ^e  reader  any  competent  idea:  of  its  general  effect  in 
a  choir  composed  of  some  hundreds  of  religious,  he  may 
form  a  just  idea,  by  being  told  that  it  resembles  Dither's 
hundredth  psalm  as  chant^  by  the  united  charity  children 
beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's ;  an  effect,  which  the  im- 
mortal Haydn  declared  to  be  the  most  striking  he  had  ever 
experienced. 

After  these  observations  it  will  be  jmper  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  principles  and  construction  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant ;  and  although  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  may  not 
prove  of  much  practical  utility,  yet  is  it  an  object  of  rational 


curiosity.  Indeed,  there  is  one  consideration  which  cannot 
fail  to  render  this  subject  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  lovers  of  our  church  music ;  for  it  is  from  this  source 
that  the  solemn  cathedral  chant  of  the  church  of  England  is 
derived.  The  prayers,  responses,  litanies,  &c.,  are  exactly 
formed  on  the  ipodel  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  of  the  Roman 
ritual.  The  whole  cathedral  service  was  first  arranged  by 
John  Marbeckin  1550,  and  he  modelled  it  upon  the  Canto 
Fermo  of  that  ritual,  which  had  not  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  alterations,''  says  Burnet, "  which  the  bishops, 
who  were  appointed  to  examine  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  made  in  the  mass  were  inconsiderable ;  and  so 
slight,  that  there  was  no  need  of  reprinting  either  the 
missals,  breviaries  or  othe^  offices  ;  for  a  few  erasures  of  the 
collects  in  which  the  pope  was  prayed  for,  5u:.,  made  that 
the  old  books  did  still  serve."  It  was  upon  the  model  of  the 
Gregorian  Chant  that  Luther  also  formed  his  ritual,  in 
whidi  the  choral  service  was  retained  with  great  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
music  in  religious  worship,  he  became  its  strenuous  de- 
fender ;  iude^,  he  was  himself  well  skilled  in  music,  and 
composed  several  of  the  hymns  that  were  adopted  by  his 
own  sect.* 

In  the  first  place,  only  four  lines  are  used  in  the  notation 
of  the  Gregorian  Chant :  secondly,  there  are  two  clefs,  the 
base  and  tenor,  or  those  of  F.  and  C,  which  are  removable ; 
the  only  major  keys  are  C,  and  its  two-fifths  F  and  G ;  and 
theonly  minor  keys,  A,  £,  andD:  thirdly,  there  are  but 
two  kinds  of  notes,  the  square  and  the  lozenge  ;  the  first, 
for  long  syllables,  the  second  for  short,  and  in  divisions 
descending. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  eight  tones  of  the  Grego- 
rian Chant,  and  as  music  speaks  to  musicians  more 
intelligibly  with  its  own  characters,  than  with  those  of  any 
other  language,  I  shall  give  a  short  example  of  each  of 
these  tones,  with  the  first  verse  of  the  psalm  to  which  it 
is  adapted.  For  a  copy  of  these  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  who  is  a  great  amateur  of  the  old 
Gregorian  music,  and  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  complete 
in  the  works  of  Burney,  Hawkins  or  other  authors  on  music, 
they  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  curiosities. 

W.  J.  W. 


*  He  iB  considered  as  the  author  of  the  hondredth  and  of  the  eighty 
first  psalros,  a«  well  as  of  the  solemn  hymn  that  bears  his  name, 
which  B  rah  am  has  introduced  in  onr  oratorios,  and  the  adherence 
of  this'  great  singer  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  his  test,  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  his  sound  judgment  and  good  taste.  , 


The  Eight  Tones. 


First 
Tone. 


Dixit       Do-mi-nus      Do-mi-  no       me-  o,         se-de        a  dex-tris        me    -  is. 


Second  rj:  rm^X^- 

Tone,    r*^  ■   1 — 


Can  -  ta  -  te     Do-  mi-no     can-  ti  -cum  no-vum,  can  -ta  -  te  Do  -  mi  -  no    omnia  terra. 


THfRD  CS: 
Tone. 


1 


Do-mi-nus     reg  -  na-vit      ex  -  ul-  tet      ter-ra,       IsB-ten-tur    in  -  su-  IsB       mul  -  t«. 


Fourth 
Tone. 


Qui  con  -  fi-dunt      in  Domi-no    si-cut    mons  Sion,  non  commove-bi-tur  in 
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Fifth 

Tone,    I  ^ 


i 


s 


E  -  rue  -ta-vit       cor  meum     verbum  bonuto,      dieo  e  -go     o  -  pe-  ra      me-a       re  -gi. 


Sixth 
Tone. 


Lau-  da-  te      Do-  mi-num     de  cob -lis,     lau-  da-  te        e  -  um  in         ex  -  eel   -  sis. 


Le  -  va-vi       o-cu-los    me-os  in   monte,    unde      ve-ni  -et    aux-  i  -  li  -  um       mi  -  hi. 


Eighth 
Tone. 


I  ■  »-*-[-■  ♦  ■  I  ■  ■  *  ,  I  ilT]  ■  ■  1  ■ 


In       ex  -  i-tu     Is  -  ra  -el    de  E-gyp-to,      do-mus    Jacob     de  po-  pu  -lo    bar-ba  -  ro. 


I  sball  conclude  by  presenting  the  amateur  with  two  specimens  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  harmonised :  the  one  is 
from  the  solemn  Miserere^  which  is  chanted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  during  the  Holy  week ;  the  other  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  Hymn,  which  is  of  a  more  lively  character. 

The  Misebere. 


Miserere        me^-  i         Deus,      secundum  magnam   misericordiam  tn-am. 


Miserere       me    -   i         Deu's,      secundum  magnam    misericordiam  tn-am. 

The  Easter  Hymn. 


C.I  ....^^ 


O       fi-li-i      et   fi-  li-se,  Rex  celestis,  Rex  glo  -  ri-se,  morte     surrrex-it        ho  -  di  -  e 


O      fi-  li  -  i     et     fi  -  li-se,    Rex  celestis,  Rex  glo  -  ri-a,   morte     sur-rex  -  it      ho  -  di  -  e 


^  ^ 


Al 


le  -    lu  -  ia,     Al-le-lu-ia,    Al  •  le  -  lu-ia,  Al    -    le    -    lu  -  ia. 


■     ,  ii  * 


■  I  ■- 


Al  -  le  -  lu    -    ia,       Al?le-lu-ia»        Al  -  le  -lu-ia,      Al    -     le  -  lu  -ia. 
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ANALYSIS  OF 

WITH  EEFBRENCE  TO 

AnecdoleSj  Biographical  Sketches^  and  Memoirs,  collected 

by  Latitia  Matilda  Hawkins,  Vol.  I,  Rivington. 
[Continued  from  p.  24.] 
"  At  his  little  parties,  which  were  often  very  useful  to  his 
scholars,  Dr.  Cooke  sometimes  was  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  others  who 
have  since  improved  on  the  liberal  situations  to  which  they 
were  bom.  The  father  of  tne  present  Duke  of  Leeds  was 
one  of  his  most  frequent  auditors :  his  grace's  sincere  taste 
for  music  made  him  think  little  of  distances  of  any  kind. 
Those  who  survive  in  the  family  of  this  elegant  nobleman 
will  not  be  offended,  if  a  circumstance  which  showed  a  love 
of  merry  mischief  be  told  of  him. 

His  avidity  to  hear  good  music  well  performed,  led 
him  not]  only  to  Df.  Cooke's  house,  which  was  in  West- 
minster, and  consequently  very  far  from  his  g^race's  resi- 
dence, but  occasionally  to  the  house  of  a  relation  by  mar- 
riage of  the  doctor's,  who  had  a  considerable  appointment 
in  the  Post-Office  in  Lombard-street,  and  very  good  apart- 
ments there.  To  meet  the  Duke,  a  few  amateurs  were 
invited,  and^  amongst  the  rest,  the  present  Chamberlain  of 
London,  who,  singing  at  sight,  was  a  very  useful  member. 

One  of  these  invitations  fell  on  an  evening  not  the 
most  convenient,  as  Mr.  C.  was  that  year  Lord  ]\&yor,  and 
on  that  night  was  to  take  possession  of  the  Mansion-house, 
which  is  never  in  order  for  the  reception  of  its  short- leased 
tenant,  for  some  weeks  after  it  becomes  vacant.  At  mid- 
night the  city  magistrate's  carriage  came  to  fetch  him 
home ;  but  the  Duke  so  earnestly  pressed  his  staying  a 
littl^  longer,  that  he  could  not  refuse,  especially  as  he 
made  his  compassion  easy  as  to  his  servants,  by  saying, 
*  Send  your  carriage  away,  and  I  will  set  you  down.' 

*'The  dock  struck  again;  and  his  civic  lordship,  who 
had  with  firmness  passed  the  bottle,  began  respectfully  to 
remonstrate,  when  at  length  his  grace  rose,  and  good- 
hamouredly  said,  *  Well,  come  along, — I  see  it  will  not 
do ;  yon  are  too  much  on  your  guard  for  me.  Do  you  re- 
collect we  are  now  sitting  on  the  identical  spot  where  stood 
the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Viner,  when  he  filled  your  present 
situation,  and  Charles  the  Second  dined  with  him  ?  I  con- 
fess I  had  some  ambition  to  reduce  you  to  the  state  in 
which  Sir  Robert  was,  when  he  so  relunctantly  parted 
from  his  royal  guest,  and  to  have  sent  you  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Mansion-house  as  merry ;  but  I  see  you  have 
out-manoeuvred  me— so  I  am  at  your  service.' 

"  Dr.  Cooke  was  equally  prized  by  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who  indulged  his  taste  for  music,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  lord- 
ship was  one  of  those  men  of  great  business,  and  great 
men  of  business,  who  contrive  to  have  leisure  by  never 
suffering  arrears  of  labour  to  accumulate.  He  has  been 
known  to  rise  from  table  merely  to  answer  a  note  from 
some  mother  anxious  to  bear  of  the  safety  of  a  son  in 
the  navy,  and  has  been:  heard  to  say  of  himself,  what  he 
was  well  warranted  in  saying,  he  believed  few  could 
boast,  that  he  did  not  owe  a  letter  to  any  one. 

Of  his  ability  to  attend  to  small  things,  as.  well  as  his 
disposition  to  be  kind  to  those  in  the  most  lowly  situations, 
I  remember  his  giving  a  proof  in  his  concerting  with  n^y 
father  the  means  of  Sieving  a  man  who  nad,  I  believe, 
once  been  prosperous  in  trade,  but  who  then  was  in  want, 
and  who  had  oeen  a  madrigal-singer.  *  He  is,'  said 
his  Lordship,  *  a  fit  object  for  me  to  present  as  a  pen- 
sioner to  the  Charter*house ; — ^the  charity  was  intended 
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for  such  men,  not  for  our  coachmen  and  footmen :  I  will 
make  him  comfortable ; — and  then.  Sir  John,  we  will  have 
some  madrigal-singing  in  his  room.' 

A  circumstance  a  little  connected  with  the  mention  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  occurs  to  recollection  at  this  moment. 
While  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  a  question  then  under  consideration,  respecting 
the  removal  of  the  Westminster  hay-market ;  .and  Sir 
John  Hawkins  being  then  in  a  public  situation  which 
gave  him  influence  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  his  Lord- 
ship's seeing  him  frequently  was  necessary.  In  this 
business  family  connexion  and  alliance  included  the  still 
nearer  interests  of  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
then  an  aged  widow  living  in  Pall- Mall.  Discussion  might 
be  shortened,  and  trouble  saved,  could  she  herself  confer 
with  my  father ;  and,  on  the  marquis's  request,  he  waited 
on  her — not  unwillingly,  because  he  was  then  engaged 
in  printing  a  part  of  his  History  of  Music^  and  he  knew 
her  grace,  in  her  younger  days,  to  have  been  v^ell  acquainted 
with  XhepoUtics  of  the/nusical  world,  and  to  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  feuds  and  squabbles  that  excited  as  keen 
a  party-spirit  amongst  duchesses  and  countesses,  as  those 
of  a  higher  class  did  amongst  dukes  and  earls. 

"  But  even  when  every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  inter- 
view, and  my  father  thought  himself  most  fortunately 
called  upon  to  do  what  he  could  have  wished,  there  yet  re- 
mained the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  subject  of  music 
with  the  market  for  hay«  Had  it  merely  respected  the 
street,  there  stood  the  Opera-house  ready  tor  the  occasion, 
into  which  he  might  very  gracefully  have  modulated,— 
or  even  the  minor  theatre  might  have  been  useful ;  but,  as 
the  matter  stood,  there  was  no  hope,  and  Sir  John  could 
only  prolong  his  visit,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
defer  his  departure,  in  bone  of  what  chance  might  do  for  him. 

"The  venerable  duchess  was,  however,  very  chatty, 
and  in  her  politeness  seemed  to  feel  herself  obliged  to  the 
magistrate  who  would  come  to  a  suitor.  The  marquis, 
who  was  her  nephew,  had  tacitly  disclaimed  all  right 
to  be  waited  on,  by  always  coming  himself.  At  length 
the  interview  grew  so  far  sociable,  that  my  father  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  Twickenham,  where  we  had  resided 
half  the  year,  had  lost  her  grace  as  a  resident  in  the 
park.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  it,*  said  the  duchess :  *  but 
indeed,  Sir,  John,  I  inhabited  the  old  house  till  the  boards 
of  the  floors  played  under  my  feet  like  the  keys  of  a 
harpsicord.'  Who  could  have  calculated  on  such  a  dance ; 
or  looked  for  such  good  fortune  ?  The  ice  was  broken, 
or  rather  a  bridge  was  made  over  it ; — conversation  now 
flowed,  and  communication  gushed  out ;  for  the  duchess 
seemed  delighted  with  having  a  hearer  as  much  interested 
in  listening,  as  she  was  in  relating  what  had  excited 
every  feeling,  when  her  feelings  were  most  alive.  She 
now  entered,  not  only  into  the  biography  of  composers 
and  performers  of  *  her  time,'  but  she  almost  acted  the  ges- 
tures with  which  rival  patronesses  had  expressed  their  zeal 
for  their  favourites,  and  their  hostiUty  to  opposite  patronesses. 

The  conversation  was  long,  and  the  information  valu- 
able : — Sir  John  was  desired  to  repeat  his  visit,  against 
which  she  promised  to  call  up  all  ner  recollection ;  and 
from  that  time  she  enrolled  him  as  one  of  her  accustomed 
morning- visitors,  and,  perhaps  with  some  sincerity  of  well- 
come,  as  the  Haymarket  business  was  decided  in  her  favour, 
and  in  that  of  her  nephew." 

[To  be  resumed.] 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


La  Donna  dbi.  Lago,  opera  send'^eria^  in  due  atti ;  del 
Sio.  GioACCHiNo  Rossini.  ' 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  paom.  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  has  beeil  translated  hrto  French,  Italian,  and  Ger* 
man,  long  since;  and  is  as  popular  amongst  the  reading 
peoj^e  on  the  Continent,  as  it  is  with  the  same  class  in  the 
country  which,  with  jnst  -pride,  claims  the  honour  of  its 
origin.  , 

We  cannot  help  wondering  that  a  work  of  so*  dramatic 
a  kwd  wa9  not  eariier,  and  has  not  been  more  frequently, 
adapted  to  the  lyric  stage,  so  abundant  are  its  materials 
for  the  musician  and  painter  to  operate  upon.  The  prer 
sent  adaptation,  made  for  Rossini  by  Andrea  Tottola,  poet 
to  the  Royal  Theatres  of  Naples,  is  the  first  that  has  come 
under  our  view ;  and,  compcured  with  most  other  works  of 
the  same  nature,  is  not  badly  execuM  t  tfioagh,  unques 
tionably,  it  might  hare  been  much  better  done  by  a  poet  of 
more  ability,  or,  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  of  more 
leisure. 

The  original  story  is  pretty  faithfully  followed  in  this 
compressed  version.  Elena  (Ellen)  is  the  ^ncipal 
woman,  the  prima  donna  ;  her  female  attendant  is  Albina^ 
who  has  Tery  little  to  do,  except  to  assist  in  filling  up  the 
dialogue.    Malcom  (Malcolm)  is  composed  for  a  contr*  alto 


Allegro. 


¥oice,  and  represented  by  a  female  in  male  aUire.  Oia- 
como  Y.  (James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,)  under  the  name  of 
Uberto^  is  the  first  tenor ;  Bodrigo^  (Roderick  lAu,)  the 
second  tenor;  and  Douglas  the  only  bass.  Serano,  a 
third  tenor,  assists  in  the'  subordinate  parts  of  the  opera, 
and  there  are  chorusses  of  hunters,  shepherds,  shep- 
herdesses, warriors,  bards,  &c.  The  scene  h  in  Perth- 
shire. 

La  Donna  del  Lago  was  composed  for  the.  Thea- 
tre of  San  Carlos,  at  Naples,  where  its  first  perform- 
ance proved  manceessful.  Rossini  immediately  took  it  to 
Milstn,  where  it  was  more  favourably  heard ;  sincfe  which 
it  has  guned  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italians ;  for,  though 
very  inferior  to  his  five  or  six  great  works,  it  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  majority  of  his  hastily-produced  compositions, 
which  are  bom,  flutter  for  a  season  or  two,  and  Uien  die ; 
the  fate  of  most  operas  in  Italy. 

This  opera  has  no  overture,  but  commences  with  a  good 
chorus  of  hunters,  in  which  J  and  §  times  are  blended 
with  a  happy  effect ;  though  the  changes  from  one  to  the 
other  are  not  indicated  in  the  usual  manner,  in  our  copy  ; 
a  proof,  among  many,  of  the  haste  in  which  Rossini  writes 
his  scores.  The  following  passages,  combined  with  a 
good  deal  of  horn  music,  ^  la  chassey  run  through  this 
Introduzione : — 


9  ■f  t' 
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At  the  temunation  of  this  chorus,  Elena  appears  on  the 
lake,  in  her  skiif,  smging  the  air  given  in  this  nmnher 
under  the  title  of  Aurora"  but  to  other  words.  After- 
wards Uberto  enters,  and  sings  a  duet  with  Elena^  formed 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  chorus  is  then  renewed,  in 
which  the  hunters  express  their  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  UhertOj  (their  king,)  from  whom  they  have  been  parted 
in  the  chase.   The  auAor  here  shews  great  warmth  and 


Allegretto. 


animation,  in  a  very  appropriate  strain,  full  of  bold  and 
masterly  modulation.  The  subject  of  the  Cavaiina  is  now 
once  again  intvoduced,  as  the  aooompaniment  to  a  Reci- 
tative. 

The  sixth  scene  opens  with  a  chorus  of  ladies,  the 
companions  of  Eletuij  Di  nUnca  Donzella^"  distin- 
guished by  iU  gaiety  and  ingenuity^  of  whidi  we  offer  the 
subjoined  examples : — 


i 


5a 


ri 

A  duet,  **  Rodrxgo  \ — che  mot  sento !"  breaks  out  of 
the  above  chorus,  and  is  the  best  in  the  opera,  but  too 
long; — the  attention  flags  before  it  is  over,  and  weariness 
destroys  the  recollection  of  the  pleasure  that  the  early 
part  aiEsrds.  There  is  also  a  louid,  barking  accompani- 
ment of  trombones  in  it,  which  is  distressing  and  outrL 
The  next  piece  is  a-  very  expressive  accompanied  recita- 
tive, followed  by  a  beautiful  ana,  (improperly  termed  a 
cavaHna^  beginning,  Elena !  aft-  tu^  ch*  io  chiamo 
cemsisting  of  two  movements,  an  andantino^  and  an  allegro^ 
both  in  £  major,  and  very  difficult  to  execute ;  but  worthy 
of  the  laboorwhieh  most  ba  bestowed  by  the  performer  who 
would  do  them  justice.    The  first  and  only  bass  song. 


Taci  lo-  voglio-^*  to  Douglas^  is  quite  in  the  an- 
cient turbulent  style,  mixed  up  with  one  of  those  passages 
by  which  Rossini  is  always  to  be  recognised.  The  union 
is  ahnoBt  comic,  and  not  unentertaining.  After  this  come» 
the  elegant  little  duet,  which  we  printed  in  our  last  num- 
ber, Vtvere  io  non  potrh"  Our  readers  will  now  have- 
formed  their  own  opinion  of  this;  any  thing  that  we 
might  add  would  be  superfluous.  In  its  perfortnance  at  the 
King's  Theatre  its  situation  is-changed,  being  placed  early 
in  the  second  act. 

The  finale  to  the  first  act  Begins  with  an  air  familiar 
to  most  ears,  and  which  has  been  adapted  by  many 
composers ; —  ^ " 
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Quanto   a  quest'  al-ma  a  -  man 


te 


Fia   dol-ce  un  tale  is  -  tan 


te,  &c. 


Two  other  Toibes  soon  join,  and  make  a  charming  trio, 
in  which  the  annexed  instmmental  passage  is  giTen  to  a 
hass  voice, — 


tre-ma    del     mi  -  o        fu  -  ror. 

this,  however,  is  quite  natural,  compared  to  many  passages 
assigned  by  Rossini  to  vocal  performers ;  passages  which 
would  have  astonished  the  composers,  and  distracted  the 
singers,  that  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century! 

M^dtraJto.  -  . 


In  this  finale  the  author  has,  without  any  disguise, 
made  a  very  free  use  of  part  of  Mozart's  first,  finale  to 
Figaro.  The  trio  abovementioned  ends  in  6  major,  and 
the  following  movement  is  in  E  |i.  If  the  reader,  comr 
pares  this^  with  the  conclusion  of  Signore  di  fuari^" 
and  the  commencement  of  the  next  movement,  Conoscete^ 
Signor  Figaro,'*  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro^  he  will  find  them 
similar  in  design,  modulation,  and  melody.  We  sel^t 
this  one  instance,  as  remarkably  striking ;  w^e  could  she^ 
a  score,  of  others,  almost  as  palpable. 

The  favourite  concerted  piece  in  this  opera  is  in  the 
finale  now  under  notice ;  it  begins  with  the  words  Cru- 
dele  sospettOy  and  is  for  five  voices,  strengthened  by  the 
chorus.  The  following  extract  will  shew  the  subject 
of  it:—  . 
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ah !  ta  -  ci 


oom*pren«do 


S^^d^  ^335*5 


gia 


ra  mi  ac-cendo ! 


Rossini  relies  much  on  the  effect  oC  the  key  of  A  ^  in  his 
morceaux  d' ensemble ;  nearly  all  those  that  have  become 
popular  are  in  this  mode 

The  latter  part  of  this  finale  is  for  three  choirs,  m  imi* 


tation  of  Mozart's  scene  with  three  orchestras  in  Ddn  G¥o- 
vanni.  When  well  performed  it  must  be  very  grand  and 
imposing,  for  it  is  ingeniously  put  together,  and  requires  a 
very  efficient  chorus.    In  its  performance  at  the  King's 
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Theatre  last  montli,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  weakness  and 
misconception. 

The  Cavaiina  for  Uberto^  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  means  nodiing ;  it  is  full  of  awkward,  senseless  pas- 
sageit'that  are  only  fit  for  the  violin ;  andnhongh  it  may 
procure  applause  for  the  singer  who  can  vanquish  its, dif- 
ficulties, it  can  hardly  gain  the  approbation  of  those  who 
possess.real  taste  iii  music. .  The  trio  that  follows  this  has 
a  siill  larger  portion  of  absurd,  un-vocal  divisions  and 
flights ;  though  it  is  superior  as  a  musical  composition. 
In  this  a  short  Andante,  (in  A  \}  again)  is  introduced,  but 
it  is  a  subject  that  has  long  been  exhausted.  Towards 
the  etid  of  the  trio  a  very  pleasing  movement  is  introduced, 
upon  a  subject  which  belongs,  in  strict  justice,  toPaisiello. 
Rossini  is  not  scrupulous.  The  air  "Ah  si  pera,"  for 
Malcolm,  opens  well,  but  soon  falls  into  a  bravura,  which 
has  no  motive,  but  to  exhibit  the  flexibility  of  the  singer's 
voice..  This  is  succeeded  by  the  Romance,  given  in  fiie 
present  number,  which  is  sung  behind  the  scenes,  sotto 
voce,  accompanied  by  a  harp.  Its  effect  is  much  heigh- 
tened by  the  subject  of  it  having  run  through  nearly  half 
df  the  first  act.  The  second  finale  is  neidier  very  inte- 
resting, nor  new,  and  is  loaded  with  more  of  those  nearly 
impracticable  passages  which  harass  the  singer,  annoy 
the  true  judge,  and  bewilder  the  multitude. 

It  has  been  tndy  observed,  that  the  strength  of  this 
opera  consistsMn  its  chorusses*.  where  they  are  well  per- 
ibrped,  *it  will  genenally  be . approved,  though  it  will  never 
be  so  popular  as  some  of  the  author's  other  works.  '  To 
get  it  up  well,  two  tenors  of  extraordinary  compass  are 
abffolwlnljf  Hwnwwdf d ;  for  in  some  parts  these  voices  are 
required  to  reach  C,  the  third  space  in  the  tieble !  David, 
the  younger,  con^naqj s  this  extent ;  but  to  give  the  notes  as 
they  are  written,  Curioni  is  under  the  necessity  of  strain- 
ing his  voice  till  it  becomes  harsh  aiid  out  of  tune.  .  Ex- 
cept the  Roindnee,  there-  is  no'  air  in  it  that  the  hearers  will 
cany  away  with  them ;  a  circtmstance  against  its  popu- 
krityr  "  Zitti,  zitH,"  and  '*  Di  tanti  paMti*'  stamped 
II  '  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  and  Tancredi,  with  a  character 
which  they  will  never  lose :  though  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  former  melody  belongs  exclusively  to 
Haydn. 

The  words  of  this  opera  aretnove  ajq^ropriately  set  than 
is  usual  with  Rossini,  and  the  aoeompaniments  are  ge- 
nerally in;  eharacter  with  the  leatpaent  ef  the  poetiy ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  often  too  loud. 

Many  violations  of  the  rules  of  musical  grammar  are 
obvious  in  this  opera,  to  the  critic  who  diligently  exa- 
mines the  wark  ;  but,  as.  they  are  not  very  discernible  hi 
performance*,— the  only  sure  test  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  soienoe  of  soimds,->-we  have  not  stoi^i^  to  notice 
them.  Every  allowance  eught  to  be  made  for  a  theatrical 
oamposer,  who  is  often  obliged  to  write  during  the  bustle 
of  ar  last  rehears^ ;  and  as  he  has  so  time  to  revise  his 
maknseript  before  it  is  pat  into  tie  hands  of  the  copyist,' 
so  he  has  no  inclination  to  review  it  after  its  destiny  is 
fixed  bj  the  |iublic  voice. 


Popular  Melodies,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welch, 
arranged  ^ndos  and  Variations  /of  ike  Piano^ 
Forte,  by  Joseph  ds  Pinna.  Nos.  i  to  e.  Pub" 
lished  by  the  Royal  Harmonic  Institution, 

These  airs  are.  Rule  Britannia ;  When  the  Hollow 
Drum,  from  -the  Mountaineers;  A  Rose^Trie  in  full 
bearing,  from  The  Poor  Soldier ;  AiUd  Lang  Syne ;  The 
HighUmd  Laddie,  and  The  YeUbw^Hair^d  Laddie.  The 
first,  second,  fifth  and  sixth,  are  arranged  as  Rondos  ;  the 
third  and  fourth  have  variations  added  to  them ;  each  is 
preceded  by  a  short,  simple  prelude,  and  all  of  them  are 
very  easy  and  pretty,  for  they  are  formed  upon  some  of 
the  most  popular  of  our  British  Melodies,  and  are  weU 
adapted  for  young  performers,  who  may  derive  both  plea- 
sure and  instruction  from  these  productions  of  our  native 
land. 

No.  1.  The  Jessamine,  A  March  and  Rondo  for  the 
Piano'Forte, 

Nok  8.  The  Hyacinth,  A  Pastoral  Air,  vnth  Variations^ 

for  the  Piano^Forte. 
No.  8.  The  Mybtle,  an  Air  and  Waltz^Rondo,  for  the 

Piano'Forte, 

No.  4.  The  Rose,  a  March,  Air^  and  Rondo,  for  the 
Piano'Forie. 

All  vnth  Accompaniments,  ad  libitum,  for  the  Flute,  by 
T.  A.  Bawunos.  Published  by  the  Royal  Harmonic 
Institution. 

Mr.  'Rawlings  first  made  himself  geneMly  known  as  a 
composer  for  the  Piano-Forte,  by  an  air,  **  The  Legacy," 
arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the  National  Melodies,  published 
a  few  years  a^  by  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.,  which,  in 
.popularity,  yielded  ta  only  one^  >  ^  Ye  Gentlemen  .of  Eng- 
land," out  of  the  twenty-four  that  the  work  comprised. 
The  great  success  of  that  air  induced  him  to  print  many 
other  works,  all  of  which  shew  his  knowledge  of  the 
pisino-lbrte,  and  his  musical  experience.  But  in  the  pre^ 
sent  day  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  ease  is  a  better  recom- 
mendation of  new  compositions  than  science;  and,  as 

Those  who  would  please  to  live,  must  'live  to  please," 
most  composers  now  are  endeavouring  to  simplify  their 
writings,  in  order  to  procure  a.  sale  for  them.  Mr.  Raw* 
lings,  in  the  above  publications,  is  actuated  by  this  policy ; 
he  has  printed  four  detached  divertimentos,  or  pieces  of 
two  and  three  movements  each,  which  may  Ibe  placed 
before  any  class  of  performers  that  like,  or  require,  eveiy 
faciHty'to  be  aHMed  them.  TheBepetiteifiSees,  however, 
^ivested  as  Aey  ar^^of  every  thing  in  the. shape  of  diffi^ 
culty,  9hew  a  great  deal  of  .taste,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  they  equally  abound  in  (ancy,  and  they  may  agne- 
ably  fiB  up  a  few  of  the  spare  minutes  devoted  4» 
them  by  those  who  have  fiie  power  of  executing  maisit 
of  a  superior  order.  At  all  events  we  can  safely  re^ 
commend  them  to  young  players,  and  in  schools  they  will 
be  very  useful. 

The  aria  in  No.  3,  should  be  acknowledged  as  PleyeVs 
German  Hymn,  a  little  varied.  It  is  so  obrious,  that, 
possibly,  the  anAor  of  the  divertimento  might  ttunk  it  un* 
necessary  to  notice  it. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MOZART. 

[Condoded  from  pagfe  asj 


Mozart,  being  now  settled,  and  happy  with  the  object 
of  his  choice,  gave  up  himself  to  his  profession.  In  1787, 
he  produced  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Don  Giovanni ; 
and  between  that  time  and  the  year  of  his  death,  which 
was  1791,  his  Cosi  Fan  Tutte^  bjdA  La  Ckmgnza  di  Tito. 
His  Grerman  operas,  Die  Zauberflote^  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  SeraUt  and  Der  Schauspiel'Director^  appeared  about 
the  same  time.  These  are  the  whole  of  his  operatic 
pieces ;  but  he  has  left  seventeen  SYmphonies,  and  in- 
strumental compositions  of  all  kinds.  As  a  pianist, 
too,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  die  first  player  in 
Europe.  His  r^idity  was  wond^u;  and  the  execution 
of  his  left  hand  was  said  to  be  at  once  surprising  and  ad- 
mirable. 

Such  was  Mozart  as  a  musician :  as  a  man  he  was  not 
seen  to  so  much  advantaste.  He  was  not  so  remarkable 
for  personal  beauty  as  nis  parents ;  indedL,  he  never 
attained  his  natunil  growth,  for  his  health,  during  the 
whole  of  his  short  life,  was  weakly.  His  complexion  was 
nale,  his  body  thin,  and  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
nis  face,  but  the  continual  variety  of  expression  it  threw 
out,  as  indications  of  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
He  was  ever  in  motion,  either  with  his  hands  or  feet. 
A  game  at  billiards  was  his  favourite  relaxation  :  he  would 
even  play  by  himself.  In  all  worldly  affairs  he  was,  to 
the  moment  of  his  death,  a  child.  The  moment,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  were  all  he  thought  of:  he  seemed  inca- 

5 able  of  a  more  serious  reflection.   But  directly  he  sat 
own  to  bis  piano-forte,  he  was  another  being  :  his  soul 
soared  on  the  wings  of  imagination^  and  entered  a  world 
only  to  be  reach^  by  the  Shakspeares  and  Mozarts  of 
poetry  and  music. 
He  has  been  accused  by  his  contemporaries,  of  a  disre- 

fard  of  all  music  but  his  own,  and  of  all  musicians  but 
imself :  this  was,  however,  but  the  accusation  of  men  of 
a  low-minded  vanity  ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  express, 
involuntarily,  his  approbation  of  whatever  was  wortny  of 
so  high  an  approval ;  and  the  simplest  air  shared  as  much 
of  his  notice  as  the  most  complex  composition.  His  favour- 
ites among  composers  were  rorpora.  Durante,  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  and  Leo ;  but  Handel  he  placed  before  them :  he 
used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  knew  best  of  all  what  was 
capable  of  producing  a  ^at  effect ;  and  that,  when  he 
chose,  he  could  strike  like  the  thunderbolt.  For  Haydn 
he  expressed  the  sincerest  admiratbn,  which  wiis  re- 
turned by  that  great  composer,  who,  as  early  as  1785, 
exjHressed  his  opinion  of  Mozart  to  his  father,  in  these  en- 
thusiastic terms :  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  hononr,  and 
before  God,  that  I  regard  your  son  as  the  greatest  composer 
I  ever  heard  of." 

The  eenius  of  Mozart^  and  particularly  the  nicety  of  his 
ear  in  aetecting  bad  from  sood  players,  created  an  awe  of 
his  presence  amounting  to  fear.  On  his  first  visit  to  Berlin, 


he  arrived  late  in  the  evening  in  that  eity ;  and  scarcely  had 
he  entered  an  inn,  than  he  besan  to  inquire  whether  there 
was  an  opera  that  night  at  the  theatre :  Yes,"  he  was 
informed,  "  the  ErUfuhrung  aus  dem  SeraiL"  '*  That  is  de- 
lightful," replied  Mozart ;  and  he  set  out,  weary  as  he  was, 
after  a  long  journey,  for  the  theatre,  where  he  placed 
himself  in  a  corner  of  the  pit,  so  as  to  hear  without  being 
seen.  Sometimes,  however,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the 
execution  of  his  favourite  passages,  and  now  and  then  so 
displeased  with  the  timeana  manner  in  which  the  orchestra 
executed  others,  and  with  the  frivolous  embellishments  of 
the  singers,  that,  in  rising  to  express  either  his  apjdause  or 
disapprobation,  he  at  wt  got  up  to  the  very  oar  that 
enclosed  the  wdiestra  from  the  pit.  The  director  of  the 
theatre  had  made  some  important  alterations  in  one  of  the 
airs;  and  coming  to  it,  Mozart,  on  discovering  the  mutilar 
tion,  could  no  longer  restrain  his  chimin,  and  began  aloud 
to  direct  the  band  in  the  wav  in  which  it  should  be  per- 
formed. The  eyes  of  the  audience  were  immedialely  turned 
upon  the  stranger  in  the  spreat  coat  who  made  all  tms  noise. 
He  was  soon  recognised,  and  the  orchestra  and  singers 
were  informed  who  he  was.  The  whole  of  the  performers 
were  much  alarmed  ai  the  intelligenoe ;  but  one  especially, 
a  very  excellent  fenude  singer,  refused  to  go  through  her 
part.  The  director  was  at  last  obliged  to  inform  Mozart  of 
the  dismay  which  he  had  thrown  his  musical  corps  into, 
and  to  beg  ot  him,  as  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  disorder, 
to  be  the  cure  of  it.  He  cheerfully  accompanied  him  be- 
hind the  aoenes ;  and  finally  succeeded,  by  the  handsome 
compliments  he  paid  to  the  principal  performers,  in  pre* 
vaiLng  upon  them  to  resume  their  labours. 

Mozart  was  always  above  induk^g  in  that  affected, 
or  at  the  best  unseasonable,  mo£sty,  which  will  not 
suffer  some  performers  to  play  till  they  have  tired  out 
the  entreating  parties.  Indeed,  the  dilettanti  nobles 
of  Vienna  woda  sometimes  reproach  him  for  playing 
with  the  same  pleasure  before  anv  persons,  no  matter 
whether  high  or  low,  who  deliKfated  in  hearing  him.  In 
his  ffeneral  temper  he  was  the  gentlest  of  beings,  but 
the  least  interruption  of  music  offended  him  violentlv. 
In.  a  company  of  true  lovers  of  the  art,  he  would 
play  from  twiught  to  midnight,  and  even  longer  ;  but 
their  regard  for  his  valuable  health  would  sometimes 
induce  them  to  force  him  from  the  piano,  where  otherwise 
he  would  have  sat  modulating  and  playing  extenqme  till 
the  sun  rose. 

The  time  which  he  chiefly  devoted  to  composition  was 
from  six  till  ten  in  the  morning,  the  best  and  healthiest 
hours  for  study.  After  this  he  trifled  tfaroueh  the  rest  of 
the  day,  in  his  usual  enjoyment  of  thoughtless  indolence. 
Sometunes,  however,  he  would  work  more  industriouslv  ; 
and  no  foroe,  then,  could  draw  him  from  his  task;  for 
though  dragged  fion  the  piano,  he  still  continued  to  com- 
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pose,  as  long  as  he  could  retain  a  pen  in  his  hand,  even 
when  surrounded  by  friends,  and  amidst  the  distractions  of 
their  conyersation,  and  the  continual  efforts  they  made  to 
prevent  him  from  over-tasking  his  mind  and  oody.  At 
other  times,  he  would .  give  up  himself  so  entirely  to 
inaction  that  he  would  not  complete  a  piece  till  the  hour 
of  its  performance.  He  once  put  off  the  composition  of 
some  music  for  a  court-concert  so  late,  that  he  had  not  time 
to  write  out  the  part  which  he  was  himself  to  perform. 
The  Emperor  Joseph,  who  was  prying  very  inquisitively 
through  the  orchestra,  cast  his  eyes  at  last  on  the  sheet 
from  which  Mozart  appeared  to  be  pla^ng,  and  was 
surprised,  even  to  smiling,  at  seeing  nothmg  out  noteless 
lines  before  him.  Where  is  your  part,  Mozart  V*  asked 
the  Emperor.  "  Here,"  replied  the  musician,  striking  his 
hand  on  his  forehead. 

The  celebrated  overture  to  Don  Giovanni  was  produced 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances ;  for,  though  esteemed 
the  best  of  that  class  of  productions,  it  was  composed  but 
the  night  before  the  first  performance  of  that  finest  of 
operas,  after  having  attended,  during  the  day,  the  fatiguing 
general  rehearsal.  About  eleven  he  had  retired  to  his 
study,  having  first  desired  his  wife  to  make  him  some 
punch,  and  to  stay  with  him,  to  keep  him  from  sleeping. 
She  obeyed  ;  and,  sitting  down,  began  relating  the  fairy 
tales  which  she  had  learned  in  her  youth,  with  many  other 
odd  and  more  humorous  stories,  which  diverted  him  so 
much,  that  he  laughed  till  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  The 
punch,  however,  operated  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been 
*'  the  drowsy  Mandragora,*'  or  any  other  opiate  of  the 
East,  and  he  could  only  ^  on  with  his  task  while  she 
continued  to  talk,  and  tell  him  those  qjiumi  tales,  dropping 
asleep  the  moment  she  ceased  speaking.  He  was  at  last 
so  fatigued,  that  his  kind  wife  persuaded  him  to  take  an 
hour's  sleep,  promising  punctually  to  awake  him  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  He  slept,  however,  so  soundly,  that 
she  would  not  disturb  him  tor  two  hours,  in  order  that  he 
might  awake  refreshed.  At  five  she  aroused  him:  the 
copyists  were  appointed  to  come  at  seven :  they  came,  and 
the  overture  was  done.  They  had  scarcely  time,  however, 
to  write  out  the  necessary  number  of  copies  for  the  perfor- 
mers, who  were  obliged  to  play  it  without  rehearsing  it. 
There  are  connoisseurs  who  pretend  to  so  nice  a  discrimi- 
nation, that  they  point  out  tne  parts  in  this  sublime  piece 
where  Mozart  fell  asleep,  and  where  he  suddenly  awoke 
again. 

Don  Oiovannif  pre-eminent  as  it  is  over  all  other  operas, 
met  with  but  indifferent  success  from  the  public  of  Vienna, 
a  circumstance  which  does  not  say  much  for  the  musical 
taste  of  that  city.  Shortly  after  its  first  performance, 
it  was  the  theme  of  conversation  in  a  party  at  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  cognoscenti  of  tne  capital,  and 
amongst  the  musicians,  Haydn,  were  present.  Mozart, 
however,  was  not  of  the  company.  It  was  agreed  gene- 
rally, that  it  was  an  exceedingly  clever  production,  shewing 
some  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
genius  ;  but  it  was  full  of  faults,  and  every  one  present  was 
pleased  to  point  out  what  they  individually  conceived  to  be 
a  prominent  error.  Haydn  alone  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
it ;  but  his  opinion  was  at  last  demanded.  I  am  not," 
said  that  candid  and  modest  composer,  a  proper  judge 
of  these  disputes  in  matters  of  taste :  all  that  1  know  is, 
that  this  much-blamed  Mozart  is  the  greatest  composer 
in  the  world."  This  honest  opinion  startled  these  musical 
pretenders ;  and  the  subject  was  instantly  changed,  for 
their  own  sakes. 

As  highly  as  Haydn  thought  of  Mozart,  so  highly 
thought  Mozart  of  Haydn,    To  shew  the  sense  he  enter- 


tained of  the  old  composer's  genius,  he  dedicated  to  him  a 
set  of  quartetts,  which  have  the  reputation  of  being  equal 
to  the  highest  productions  of  that  class  of  compositions. 
There  were  not  wanting,  however,  those  mean  flatterers  of 
Mozart,  who  endeavoured  to  make  him  think  lightly  of 
Haydn;  and  one  .man  especially,  a  professor,  felt  a 
malicious  satisfaction  in  detecting  the  small  inaccuracies 
which  crept  into  the  works  of  that  fine  composer.  He 
would  frequently  bring  to  Mozart  some  piece  by  his  great 
rival,  which  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  put  into  score, 
the  better  to  discover  and  betray  some  trifling  inadver- 
tencies of  style.  Mozart,  however,  always  strove  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  informant ;  but,  finding  that  he  would 
not  be  silenced,  and  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his  con- 
tempt for  such  invidious  criticism,  he  said  to  him  sharply, 
Sir,  if  you  and  I  were  melted  down  together,  we  should  not 
furnish  materials  for  one  Haydn!"  yve  need  not  add,  that 
after  such  a  reproof,  he  heard  no  more  of  the  faults  of  his 
brother  musician.   This  liberality  in  allowing  his  contem- 

Eoraries  their  fair  meed  of  praise,  was  returned  to  him 
y  them ;  for,  when  a  painter,  who  was  anxious  to  flatter 
Cimarosa,  endeavoured  to  compliment  him  by  asserting 
to  his  face  that  he  was  Mozart's  superior,  that  eminent 
master  replied  to  him,  indignantly,  I,  sir ! — what  would 
yon  think  of  a  man  who  should  assure  you  that  you  are 
superior  to  Raphael?" 

Mozart  judged  his  own  works  with  an  impartiality 
honourable  to  his  good  sense,  and  frequently  indeed  witn 
a  severity  that  few  but  himself  would  have  indulged  in. 
Joseph  If.  was  fond  of  Mozart,  and  shewed  this,  by 
making  him  his  mattre  de  chapeUe,  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  Mozart's  ^uiet  enjoyment  of  his  office,  that 

frince  aimed  at  being  thought  a  first-rate  dilettante. 
le  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a  partiality  for 
the  music  of  that  country,  which  the  Italians,  who  had 
followed  him  to  his  own  court,  did  not  flail  to  encourage. 
These  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Mozart's  music 
with  more  of  jealous  dislike  than  fair  appreciation  ;  and, 
ruling  the  ear  of  the  Emperor,  he  formed  his  opinions 
upon  their's.  After  being  present  at  the  rehearsal  of 
Die  Entfihfuna  aus  dem  SeraU^  an  opera  which  he  had 
commanded  ]S£>zart  to  write,  he  said  to  him,  "  My  dear 
Mozart,  that  is  too  fine  for  my  ear ;  there  are  too  many 
notes  in  this  music."  I  ask  your  Majesty's  pardon," 
replied  Mozart,  with  a  dry  tartness  of  manner,  "  tnere  are 
just  as  many  notes  as  there  should  be."  Joseph  looked 
rather  embarrassed  by  this  opposition  to  his  princely 
opinion,  but  said  nothing ;  and  when  the  opera  was  per- 
formed, gave  it  the  highest  praise.  The  composer,  how- 
ever, in  a  short  time,  began  to  suspect  that  ne  was  not 
himself  altogether  satisfied  with  the  piece,  and  made 
many  alterations  and  retrenchments  tnrou^hout  it.  He 
confessed,  whilst  playing  an  air  belonging  to  it  which  had 
been  most  applauded,  that  it  was  veiy  well  for  the  parlour, 
but  too  verbose  for  the  theatre  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  he 
composed  this  opera,  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it,  that 
he  thought  nothing  too  long  or  too  elaborate,  and  from 
this  feehng,  had  been  consequently  led  into  many  errors. ' 

Such  was  his  liberality  of  opinion  :  his  liberality  of 
purse  was  still  more  amiable  and  unrestrained.  He  had 
nothing  of  selfishness  about  him  ;  and  as  little  of  that 
other  selfishness,  which  is  called  discretion,  the  parent  of 
one  virtue  and  five  or  six  vices.  He  gave  what  he  had  to 
give  without  discrimination ;  and  he  refused  the  gifts  of 
others  in  the  same  way.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  Berlin, 
Frederick  n^illiam  proffered  him  three  thousand  crowns  a 
year,  if  he  would  remain  in  that  city,  to  conduct  his 
orchestra.   Mozart  made  him  no  more  than  this  brief 
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reply,  Shall  I  leave  my  (rood  Emperor  ? "  Yet  at  that 
lime  the  '*good  Emperor"  had  done  little  or  nothing  for 
faim.  He  defended  oimself  i^nst  the  remonstranoe  ol' 
his  friends,  who  blamed  him  for  refusing  the  King  oi' 
Prussia's  offer,  by  saying,  that  he  was  fond  of  Vienna,  that 
the  Emperor  treated  him  kindly,  and  that  he  cared  little 
about  money. 

Shortly  after  this,  howerar,  owing  to  some  vexatious 
intrines  carrying  on  in  the  court  against  him,  he  requested 
his  oismissal ;  bat  the  Emperor,  who  loved  the  music  and 
the  musician,  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  him.  Mozart 
was  not  man  of  the  world  enough  to  profit  by  the  occa- 
sion  and  demand  a  fixed  salary.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, thought  at  this  time  for  him ;  but,  unluckily  for 
Mozart,  consulting  a  man  who  was  no  friend  to  him,  he 
gave,  as  the  retaining  fee  of  this  eminent  master,  the 
paltry  sum  of  eight  hundred  florins,  or  about  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  this  poor  salary  was  never  inc^ased.  Mozart 
accepted  it  as  private  composer  to  the  Emperor,  but  never 
nroduoed  any  thing  for  it.  He  was  once  required,  in  con- 
formity with  some  government  regulation,  to  deliver  in  the 
amount  of  his  salary :  he  wrote  in  his  note  of  reply,  this 
iust  return,  and  juster  reflection :  Too  much  for  what  I 
nave  done ;  too  little  for  what  I  could  have  done." 

The  music-sellers,  knowing  his  disinterestedness  and 
disregard  of  money,  took  every  advanta^  of  him.  He 
never  received  any  recompense  for  his  piaqo^forte  com- 
positions ;  he  gave  them  away  to  his  friends,  who  were 
all  anxious  to  possess  some  work  of  his,  for  their  private 
use,  and  suited  to  their  several  powers  of  playing.  This 
accounts,  indeed,  for  many  of  his  compositions  for  that  in- 
strument, which  appear  to  be  unworthy  of  his  great  genius. 
From  these  persons,  Artaria,  a  music-seller  of  Vienna,  by 
tmfair  means,  procured  copies  of  those  fugitive  produc- 
tions, publishing  them  without  the  author*s  permission,  and 
without  a  thought  of  remunerating  him. 

The  manager  of  a  theatre,  who  was  ruined  and  in  de- 
spair, from  bad  success,  applied  to  Mozart  to  assist  him, 
telling  him,  as  an  inducement,  that  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  world  who  could  save  him.  Mozart  inquired  liow  he 
could  serve  him ;  he  wished  him  to  compose  a  new  opera 
for  his  stage.  Touched  by  the  impresario^s  entreaties,  he 
engaged  to  produce  an  opera  for  him.  The  manager 
•  requested  to  know  upon  what  terms.  Mozart  answered,  It 
appears  that  you  nave  nothing  to  give  me ;  but  I  will 
serve  you  nevertheless :  if  it  socoeeds,  you  shall  roward 
me  with  what  vou  please  for  it,  upon  condition  that  the 
Bcoro  shall  not  be  your  property."  The  grateful  manager 
agreed  to  these  easy  terms  ;  the  music  was  immediateljr 
begun,  and  in  a  short  time  finished.  It  succeeded ;  the 
house  was  always  filled  ;  the  opera  became  the  talk  of  all 
Germany,  and  was  performed  m  several  of  its  theatres,  to 
all  of  whom  it  was  lent  by  Mozart  on  certain  pecuniary 
conditions.  The  manager  was  thus  saved  from  ruin, 
and  Mozart  rewarded,  by  seeing  the  success  of  die  unfor- 
tunate, and  by  feeling* it  in  the  grateful  returns  he  made 
him  for  his  generous  kindness. 

But  on  many  occasions  he  met  onlv  with  inf;ratitude 
from  those  he  had  assisted ;  yet  this  did  not  diminieJi  his 
compassion  for  the  unhappy.  His  house  and  table  were 
free  to  all  his  brother-artists,  when  distressed  or  neglected, 
or  passing^  through  the  dty  in  search  of  Fortune.  He 
would  besides  introduce  them  to  musical  cireles;  and 
write  for  them  such  concertos  as  would  display  their 
peculiar  talents  to  the  best  advantage,  not  keeping  even 
a  copy  of  them  for  his  own  use.  These  they  often  sold  to 
consukrable  advantage,  and  thus  robbed  him,  as  a  reward 
for  his  kindness. 


Though  careless  of  himself,  he  was  considerate  for  all 
about  him.  A  poor  old  tuner  came  to  put  some  strings  to  his 
travelling  piano-forte.  Well,  my  good  old  fellow,"  said 
Mozart,  what  do  I  owe  you  1"  The  poor  man,  worship- 
ping him  as  a  sort  of  musicaldeity,  answered,  stammering 
and  confounded  with  awe,  Impeiial  Majesty  !-*-Mr.  the 
Maitre  de  ChapeUe  of  his  Imperial  Majesty !— I  cannot— 
It  is  true  that  I  have  waited,  on  you  several  times — you 
shall  give  me  a  crown !"  And  then  he  bowed  almost  to 
his  own  shoes.  A  crown !"  shouted  Mozart,  a  wwthy 
fellow,  like  you,  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  his  way  for 
a  crown  !"  And  he  gave  him  some  ducats.  The  honest 
man,  as  he  withdrew,  continued  to  repeat  with  the  most 
reverent  bows,    Ah  !  Imperial  Majesty  I" 

Kindness  and  charity  were  so  inoom  with  Mozart, 
that  it  was  as  much  a  habit  in  him  to  feel  for  others, 
even  to  the  most  tender  attentions,  as  it  is  a  feeling  in 
less  excellent  natures  to  neglect  all  but  themselves* 
Mozart  very  easily  acquired  new  habits,  but  did  not  so 
readily  forget  them.  The  health  of  his  wife  was  even 
more  delicate  than  his  own ;  and,  throughout  a  long  illness 
which  she  suffered,  he  always  intercepted  his  visitors  with 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  an  intimation  that  they  should 
be  silent.  His  vnfe  recovered,  but  it  was  long  before  he 
left  off  approaching  his  friends  in  the  usual  way,  and 
long  continued  to  speak  in  a  very  suppressed  tone  of  voice* 
During  her  sickness  he  sometimes  rode  out  in  the  morning, 
but  before  he  left  her,  it  was  his  practice  to  lav  a  paper 
on  her  pillow,  written  in  the  form  of  a  jmysician's 
prescription,  and  containing  some  tender  message  and 
advice. 

Constance  Weber  was  made  to  be  the  companion  of 
Mozart,  for  she  was  his  adviser,  his  guide,  and  his  conso- 
lation. By  her  he  had  two  children,  whom  he  loved  to 
doting.  Yet  his  income  was  so  confined,  and  his  love 
of  pleasure  so  great,  that  he  left  them  no  legacy  but  his 
great  name,  which  the  good  people  of  Vienna  did  nost 
forset,  for  soon  after  his  death,  they  took  the  children 
under  their  care,  and  provided  for  their  present  and  future 
condition. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mozart's  life,  his  health,  which 
had  from  his  childhood  been  frail  and  delicate,  declined 
ipidly.  He  was,  as  all  imaginative  persons  are  apt  to  be, 
continually  tortured  by  the  dread  of  comine  evds,  and 
esjpecially  with  the  idea  that  he  had  not  lon||  to  live. 
These  fears  drove  him  to  exert  himself  beyond  his  bodily 
powers,  and  thus  to  hasten  on  the  calamity  which  he  mots 
dreaded— his  death.  He  woidd,  in  these  intenseapplications 
to  his  art,  forget  every  thing  that  did  not  relate  to  it, 
and  even  lose  bis  fears.  In  Uiese  studious  excesses,  how- 
ever, his  strength  would  sometimes  fail  him  so  suddenly, 
that  he  fainted,  and  was  oblised  to  be  carried  to  his  bed.  It 
could  not  but  be  perceived  that  he  was  destroyin||  himself 
by  this  severe  apidication ;  and  his  wife  and  friends  did 
all  they  could  to  oivert  him  from  his  studies.  Out  of  his 
child-like  complaisance,  he  vrould  walk  with  them,  and 
visit  wherever  they  chose  to  take  him ;  bnt  his  mind  was 
always  absent,  and  melancholy,  and  full  of  dread.  The 
one  idea  of  his  dissolution  haunted  him  like  a  spectre :  it 
mi^  be  said  of  him  that  the  coining  event  cast  its  shadow 
lerore."  This  insane  fear  of  death  as  often  drove  him  to 
an  extravagant  enjoyment  of  life,  as  to  despair  in  it,  and 
the  present  moment  dien  became  all  that  he  thought  or 
cared  about.  This  morbid  result  of  extreme  sensibility  is 
often  the  disease  of  superior  minds ;  and  perhaps,  in 
those  arts  which  require  tenderness  of  feeung,  genius 
cannot  exist  entirely  without  it. 
His  wife,  to  divert  him  from  the  renewed  application 
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which  always  succeeded  one  of  these  fits  of  careless 
enjoyment,  would  still  invite  those  persons  he  was  most 
fond  of»  to  visit  hnn.  He  was  pleased  to  see  them,  hat  he 
would  not  lay  down  his  pen.  They  talked,  and  endeavoured 
to  engage  in  discourse ;  but  he  shewed  an  entire  absence  of 
interest  in  their  conversation,  and,  uttering  a  few  trifling 
words  of  no  meaning,  went  on  with  the  great  task  which 
was  to  make  his  name  immortal. 

In  this  mental  and  bodily  condition,  he  produced  the 
gaukerfloie^  that  beautiful  work  of  imagination,  which  is 
in  music  what  Shaksneare's  Midsummer''mghf8  Drcmi  is 
in  poetry.  He  produced  also,  under  this  alternate  excitation 
and  despair,  his  Ckmenza  di  Tito^  The  Reauiem^  and  some 
other  pieces  not  so  celebrated.  It  was  whilst  writin|^  the 
ZoMberflbte^  that  the  fainting*fits  which  we  have  mentioned 
first  seized  him.  This  was  his  favourite  production  ;  but 
the  debilitated  state  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  its 
performance,  did  not  allow  him  to  attend  the  theatre  after 
the  first  eight  or  nine  nights:  he  would,  however,  place  his 
watch  before  him,  and  seem  to  hear  and  follow  the  orchestra 
in  his  mind.  Now  the  first  act  is  over  Now  they 
are  singing  such  an  air,"  he  would  continually  repeat ; 
and  then  the  old  melancholy  idea,  that  he  must  soon  cease 
to  hear  them  for  ever,  would  start  again  to  his  mind,  and 
dissolve  him  in  tears.  This  dreadful  state  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  a  very  singular  and  mysterious  circumstance. 
He  was  sitting  alone,  and  lost  ia  one  of  those  melancholy 
reveries,  when  he  heard  a  carriage  stop  before  his  house ; 
and,  a  moment  after,  a  stranger  was  announced,  who  wished 
to  speak  with  him  on  business.  He  was  immediately 
ushered  in,  and  seemed  a  person  of  some  consideration,,  from 
his  dress  and  manners.  I  have  been  commissioned,"  said 
the  stranger,  by  a  man  of  rank,  to  visit  you."  Who  is 
that  person  ?*'  asked  Mowurt.  "  He  will  not  be  known," 
returned  the  visitor.  "  What  then  is  his  wish  with  me  V* 
inquired  the  compeser.  He  has  lately  lost  a  friend 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  memory  is  the  dearest 
thing  which  that  friend  has  left  him.  It  is  his  wish  yearly 
to  commeraoratethis  mournful  loss  by  a  solemn  religious  ser- 
vice, for  which  you  are  to  compose  a  Requiem."  Mozurt  was 
interested  by  this  brief  explanation,  and  awed  by  the  gra- 
vity with  which  it  was  utt^ed,  and  the  dark  mystery 
in  which  the  request  was  involved.  He  promised  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  stranger  enjoined  him  to  call 
forth  all  his  genius,  as  it  was  destined  for  a  connoisseur. 
This  was  a  fresh  inducement  with  Moiart.  He  required  a 
month  to  produce  it  in.  The  visitor  gave  him  it,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  demajided 
of  the  composer  what  price  he  set  on  his  work.  A  hmi* 
dred  ducats,"  answered  Mozart  He  counted  them  out, 
and  throwing  them  on  the  table,  disappeared  suddenly, — 


and  in  a  moment  the  carriage  rolled  off  with  the  mys- 
lerious  stranger  ;  leaving  Mozart  lost  in  amaaement.  He 
recovered  himself,  and  wling  instantly  for  pen,  ink,  as  a 
music  paper,  sat  down,  and  ocgan  to  write.  For  several 
days  and  nights  he  aj^died  to  thifi  niece  with  a  power  almost 
miraculous,  and  an  ardour  whico  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  with  the  weight  of  the  task.  But  his 
constitution,  debilitated  as  it  was  by  too  much  previous 
excitement,  could  not  suwort  the  eSorU  of  his  mind. 
Once,  in  the  course  of  his  labour  he  fell  senseless,  and  was 
forced  to  pause.  His  attentive  wife  sought  to  cheer  him ; 
but  he  said  to  her,  rather  abruptly,  It  is  certain  that  I 
am  writing  this  Riequiem  for  myself ;  it  will  senfe  for  my 
own  funerfu  serviee."  No  arsument  could  remove  this 
fixed  impression  fiFom  his  mind.  He  went  on  nevertheless ; 
but  felt  nis  strragth  daily  dimmish,  and  the  Requiem  ad- 
vance but  slowly,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  it.  The 
month  expired,  and  the  stranger  returned,  true  to  the  day. 

I  have  found  it  impossible,"  said  Mozart,  to  keep  my 
promise."  '^Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,"  rejoined  the 
other  ;  what  loneer  time  do  you  require  ?"  A  second 
month  :  the  piece  nais  interefited  me,  and  I  have  enlarged 
it  beyond  my  first  intention."  It  wil},  then,  be  but  just  if 
I  also  enlarge  the  premium :  here  are  fifty  ducats  in  addi- 
tion," said  the  stnmger,  placing  them  before  him.  "  Who 
then  are  you  ?"  inquired  Mozart,  struck  with  surprise  at 
his  generosity.  That  I  must  not  inform  you,  nor  is  it 
to  the  purpose;  in  a  month  I  shall  retwn."  He  left 
him  as  hastily  as  before.  Mozart  called  one  of  his  set- 
vants,  and  bade  him  follow,  and  find  out  who  this  myste- 
rious man  was :  the  servant,  however,  failed,  and  returned 
without  any  intelligence  concerning  him. 

Mozart,  now  felt  a  sudden  persuasion  that  his  visitor 
was  no  earthly  being,  and  that  he  came  commissioned  to 
prepare  him  H>r  his  approaching  fate.  This  delusion  made 
him  apply  with  still  more  devotion  to  his  Requiem,  which 
he  said,  while  finishing  it,  would  be  a  monument  to  him- 
self, erected  by  his  own  hand.  He  was  continually,  ui  its 
progress  towards  oompletion,  seized  with  iainting  fits ; 
out  be  persisted,  and  the  work  was  finiBhed  before  the 
month  had  expired.  On  the  day  nam^i  the  unknown 
returned — but  Mozart  was  no  more ! 

His  life  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief,  thirty-six  years 
being  all  of  the  natural  term  of  man's  existence  which  it 
was  allowed  him  to  enjoy ;  but  in  this  scanty  space  of 
time,  at  an  age  when  most  men  but  begin  to  labour  for 
reputation,  he  had  earned  a  name  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, so  long  as  music  continues  to  gratify  earthly  beings, 
and  ^to  lighten  the  burthen  which  mortality  is  destined  to 
bear. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MUSICIANS. 


Abbl»  the  German  Compo^r.-^Tlus  singulfir  character,  wlio 
was  the  professioual  partner  of  Bach,  was  so  attached  to  the  Viol 
di  Gamba,  on  which  he  excelled  every  cotemporary  performer,  as  to 
prefer  its  gating  tones,  to  the  sound  of  all  other  instruments. 
The  following  anecdote  was  told  of  him  by  Dr.  Walcot.  At  a 
dinner  at  which  the  Doctor  was  present,  given  l»y  Lord  Sandwich 
at  the  Adiniralty,  the  various  merits  of  different  musical  instruments 
forming  the  subject  of  conversation,  his  Lordship  proposed,  that 
each  gentleman  should  name  which  was  his  faTourite.  Abel,  after 
hearinr  with  restrained  emotions,  one  name  the  harp,  another  the 
iano-forte,  another  the  organ,  another  the  clarionet,  and  so  on, 
ut  no  one  mention  his  favourite  Viol  d!  Gamba,  suddenly  rose 
and  left  the  room,  vociferating  O  dere  be  de  brute  in  de  world ; 
dere  be  those  who  no  love  de  king  of  all  de  instrument.*" 


SioNOR  C  ASTRUGci  camc  over  from  Italy  with  Lord  Burlington, 
in  1715.  He  was  a  famous  performer  on  the  violin,  but  a 
man  of  such  eccentric  habits,  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
little  less  than  mad.  This  is  the  person  immortalized  by  Hogarth, 
in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  JSNftAoan  Musician.  Previous 
to  making  his  drawing*  the  painter  was  wioked  enough  to  have  the 
poor  ItaGan*s  house  beset  by  all  the  noisy  street  performers  he 
could  collect  together,  whose  clamorous  and  discordant  instru- 
ments brought  the  distracted  Castrucci  to  his  window,  in  all  the 
agonies  of  auricular  torture,  and  then  it  was  that  the  artist  made  his 
expressive  sketch.  It  is  related  of  an  Italian  painter  that  he  had 
a  poor  fellow  crucified,  in  order  to  catch  ideas  for  a  grand  subject 
or  the  crucifixion :  tha  present  attempt  shoold  oeitainly  rank  next 
to  this  in  ingenious  malice. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 


Under  the  article  Academy,  in  oar  Encydopsedia  of 
Music,  we  baye  giyen  a  generid  view  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Royal  Musical  Academy  of  London.  A  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Opera  in 
England,  an  establishment  that  forms  so  distin^shed  a 
feature  in  the  musical  annals  of  our  own  time,  and  occupies 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  public  attention,  may  not 
prove  uninterestmg. 

The  opera  was  an  entertainment,  the  want  of  which  was 
felt  by  the  upper  classes  in  this  country.  There  had 
been  many  farourite  vocal  performers  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Anne ;  but  their  highest  praise 
seems  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  fine  voice,  for  as  to 
gprace  and  elegance,  or  what  is  called  a  manner  of  singing, 
their  panegyrists  are  silent.  In  Italy,  we  hear  of  schools 
of  singers  in  which  different  styles  were  cultivated.  In 
England,  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind.  Those  who  had 
a  natural  taste  for  music,  were  content  with  the  plain  har- 
mony of  church  compositions,  or  with  such  musical  perfor- 
mances as  the  theatres  afforded,  which  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  occasional  songs  set  by  English  masters, 
whose  highest  object  and  general  tendency  were  to  promote 
mirth,  to  alleviate  the  toils  of  labour,  and  superinduce  a 
temporary  oblivion  of  care. 

The  ancient  Romans  received  the  fine  arts  from  Greece, 
and  modem  Italy  has,  in  her  turn,  become  the  inexhaus- 
tible reservoir  whence  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  supplied 
with  painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  This  latter  is  a  native 
of  the  country  ;  and,  as  a  production  that  enriches  a  l^ge 
portion  of  the  people,  it  is  no  more  disgraceful  for  a  mer- 
cantile nation  to  import,  than  any  other  article  that  is 
not  the  natural  growth  of  its  own  soil. 

The  English,  therefore,  have  not  only  manifested  a  libe- 
ral spirit,  but  also  good  taste,  as  well  as  good  sense,  in 
establrshing  the  Italian  opera  as  a  colony  on  our  island, 
and  renovating  and  supplying  it,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  best  talent  of  the  mother  country.  It  is  universally 
allowed  that  the  Italian  language  is  more  sonorous,  more 
harmonious,  and  of  more  easy  utterance,  than  any  other 
modern  tongue ;  and  for  this  reason  the  vocal  music  of 
Italy  has  been  more  successfully  cultivated  than  any  other 
in  Europe.  Now  this  music  can  only  be  heard  in  perfec- 
tion when  sung  in  its  own  language,  and  by  its  native 
artists,  who  give  both  the  language  and  music  their  true 
accent  and  expression. 

It  appears  Uiat  as  early  as  1703,  Italian  intermezzi,  or 
mixed  entertainments  of  singing  and  dancing,  were  in- 
troduced into  London;  but  it  was  not  till  1705,  that  the 
first  opera  upon  the  Italian  model,  though  not  in  the 
Italian  language,  was  attempted  on  our  sta^e  in  England. 
This  was  Arsinoe,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  translated  from  the 
Italian  opera  of  the  same  name,  written  by  Stanzani,  of 
Bologna,  for  that  theatre,  in  1677.  It  was  set  to  music  by 
Thomas  Clayton,  who,  having  been  in  Italy,  had  not  only 
persuaded  himself,  but  had  the  address  to  persuade  others, 
that  nature  had  fitted  him  for  the  important  task  of  reform- 
ing our  taste  in  music.  But  it  appears  that  both  the  trans- 
lation and  the  music  were  contemptible  ;  yet,  such  was  the 
attraction  afforded  by  the  novelty  of  the  attempt,  that  that, 
which  was  neither  a  Drama  by  its  poetry,  nor  an  Opera 
by  its  music,  had  a  run  of  twenty- four  representations  f 


In  1707  a  singular  plan  was  resorted  to.  Urbani,  a 
soprano,  and  a  female  singer  called  the  Baroness,  had 
arrived  in  England :  these,  with  Margarita  de  TEpine*,  per- 
formed their  parts  in  Italian,  while  the  rest  was,  as  before,  in 
English.  This  confusion  cf  tongues,  upon  which  Mr.  Addison 
exercised  his  pleasantly  in  the  Spectator  was  tolerated 
with  great  good-nature  by  the  public ;  but,  for  the  credit  of 
our  country,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  such  absurdities 
were  practised  elsewhere.  An  author  of  credit  informs  us, 
that  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  early  operas  after  the  Italian 
manner,  the  recitative  was  in  the  German,  and  the  airs 
in  the  Italian,  language.'^ 

At  the  close  of  1708,  a  new  opera  was  brought  out,  called 
Pyrrhns  and  Demetrius,  the  performance  of  which  forms 
an  era  in  the  annals  of  our  operatic  history,  as  it  was  the 
first  in  which  the  celebrated  Nicolini  appeared.  This  great 
singer,  and  still  greater  actor,  was  a  Neapolitan.  The  eulo- 
gium  passed  upon  him  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  Tatler, 
we  quote  the  more  willingly,  as  it  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
all  other  actors.  "  I  was  fully  satisfied,"  says  he, "  with  the 
sight  of  an  actor,  who,  by  the  grace  and  propriety  of  his  ac- 
tion and  gesture,  does  honour  to  the  human  figure.  Every 
one  will  imacine  I  mean  Signer  Nicolini,  who  sets  off  the 
character  he  hears  in  an  opera  by  his  action,  as  the  words 
of  it  by  his  voice.  Every  limb  and  every  finger  contributes  to 
the  part  he  acts,  insomuch  that  a  deaf  man  may  go  alone 
with  him  in  the  sense  of  it.  There  is  scarce  a  beautiful 
posture  in  an  old  statue,  which  he  does  not  plant  himself  in, 
as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  story  give  occasion  for 
it.  He  performs  the  most  ordinary  action  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  greatness  of  his  charader,  and  shews  the 
prince,  even  in  the  giving  of  a  letter,  or  despatching  a 
messenger.  "  Our  best  actors,"  continues  he, "  are  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  support  themselves  with  proper  gestures,  as 
they  move  from  any  considerable  distance  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  person,  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking,  enter  alone  at  the  remotest  part  of  it,  and  advance 
with  such  greatness  of  air  and  mien  as  seemed  to  fill  the 
stage,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  audience  with  the  majesty  of  his  appearance.'' 

The  opera  prices  were  raised  on  the  arrival  of  this  per- 
former, the  first  truly  great  sineer  that  had  ever  been  heard 
in  our  theatre,  to  fifteen  shillings  for  the  boxes  on  the 
stage,  half  a  guinea  the  pit  and  other  boxes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal gallery  five  shillings. 

1710,  was  the  first  year  that  witnessed  the  performance 
of  an  opera  wholly  in  Italian,  and  by  Italian  singers.  -  This 
opera  was  called  Almahide  which  had  a  run  of  fourteen 
nights ;  it  was  now  fixed  that  the  performances  should 
take  place  twice  a  week ;  a  custom  which  still  remains. 

An  event,  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  opera,  and 
to  the  musical  taste  of  this  country  in  general,  happened 
about  the  end  of  this  year.  It  was  the  airival  of  Handel, 
who  came  to  England  on  a  visit  of  curiosity,  without  any 
design  of  continuing  here.  At  this  period,  Aaron  Hill  had 
the  direction  of  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  a  master,  whose  fame  had  lon^  pre- 
ceded him,  he  engaged  him  to  compose  an  opera.    It  was 

•  TliiB  sioger  had  come  over  with  Greber,  a  Gennao  composer,  ia  the 
previous  year,  and  was  his  scholar.  The  opera  was  not  very  popular 
with  the  lower  classes,  and  from  them  she  got  the  name  of  Grtber^s  Peg. 
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entitled  Rinaldo^  and  was  produced  in  the  short  period 
of  a  single  fortnight  He  afterwards  composed  two  other 
operas,  Teseo^t  and  Amadigi^  or  Amadis  of  Ganl. 

In  the  latter  opera  appeared  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Anastasia  Robinson,  afterwards  Countess  of  Peterborough. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  portrait-painter,  who  had  vi- 
sited Italy,  and  acquired  a  proficiency  both  in  the  Italian 
language  and  in  vomit.  He  imparted  this  knowledge  to  his 
daughter,  and  she  was  then  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Croft.  After  performing  at  different  concerts,  she  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  opera ;  and,  till  the  year  1724,  con- 
tinued to  perform  principal  characters  with  increasing  favour 
and  applause.  She  Quitted  the  stage  in  consequence  of  her 
marriage  with  the  gallant  Earl  of  Peterborough,  the  friend 
of  Pope  and  Swift.  She  had  long  received  the  Earl's 
addresses,  on  tbe  presumption  that  his  intentions  were 
hcynourable ;  and,  though  strongly  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
treated  a  declaration  of  a  contrary  nature  with  all  the  con- 
tempt it  merited.  At  length  proposals  of  marriage  were 
maae,  but  under  a  request  that  it  should  be  kept  a  secret, 
for  reasons  that  then  existed.  They  never  lived  under  the 
isame  roof,  till  the  Earl,  being  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
sickness,  solicited  her  to  attend  him  at  his  seat  near  South- 
ampton ;  this  she  refused  with  firmness,  but  upon  condition 
that,  though  still  denied  to  take  his  name,  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  "wear  her  wedding-ring.  To  these  conditions  she 
inflexflily  adhered,  and  at  length  he  consented  to  them. 

His  haughty  spirit  still  ^onld  not  allow  him  to  make  a 
declaration  that  was  due  to  her'virtues,  and  to  the  amiable- 
ness  of  her  character.  At  last  the  bad  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  seek  another  climate,  and  Ae  absolutely 
refused  to  zo  with  him,  unless  he  avowed  his  unfen  with 
her.  He  then  appointed  a  day  for  all  his  nearest  rela- 
tions to  meet  him.  When  they  were  assembled,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  most  eloquent  oration,  enumeraiting  all 
the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  rectitude  of  her  conduct  during  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  her  ;  stated  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment, and  declared  he  was  determined  to  do  her  that  jus- 
tice which  he  ought  to  have  done  long  before,  by  presenting 
her  to  all  lis  his  wife.  He  spoke  this  harangue  with  so 
much  energy  and  feeling,  that  Lady  Peterborough,  who 
had  not  been  apprized  of  his  intentions,  faint^  in  the 
midst  of  the  company. 

After  his  Lordship's  deHfh,  s^e  retired  to  Mount  Bevis, 
where  she  was  visited  by  many  of  the  nobility,  particu- 
larly by  Lady  Oxford  and  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  by 
whom  she  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1720,  a  plan  was  formed  for 
the  re^ar  establishment  of  ah  Italian  opera,  and  a  fund  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  raised  by  subscription  for  this  pur- 
pose, among  the  first  personages  of  the  kingdom,  to  wnich 
nis  majesty  George  the  Fiftt  contributed  one  thousand 
pounds,  ana  allowed  it  to  assume  the  title  of  Royal  Aca* 
demy  of  Music.  It  consisted  of  a  governor,  deputy-go- 
vernor, and  twenty  directors.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
filled  the  station  of  first  governor. 

To  render  this  undertaking  as  complete  as  possible,  it 
was  determined  by  the  directors,  not  only  to  engage  a 
lyric  poet  in  their  service,  but  likewise  the  best  vocal  per- 
formers that  could  be  found  in  the  seteral  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  three  most  eminent  composers  then  living ;  viz.^ 
Bononcini,  Attilio  Ariosto,  aiid  Handel,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  commissioned  to  engage  the  singers.  He  accordingly 
was  suocessfid  enough  to  add  the  celebrated  Senesino  to 
the  list  of  Italian  performers  already  in  Eneland. 

The  first  opera  performed  under  the  direction  of  this 
establishment  was  NunUior^  composed  by  Porta,  which,  after 


five  representations,  was  superseded  bv  RadamistOf  the 
music  by  Handel,  which  possesses  great  MuAies,  and  had 
considerable  success.  Bonondni  was  also  very  successM 
in  hb  first  opera,  called  AstariOy  which  had  a  run  of 
thirty  nights. 

But  at  the  termination  of  the  season  it  appeared,  (hat 
the  united  efibrts  of  these  composers,  and  of  tne  most  coai- 
plete  band  of  singers  that  had  ever  yet  been  collected  in  this 
country,  had  not  indemnified  the  directors  for  the  expense 
of  the  undertaking ;  for,  shortly  after  the  theatre  closed, 
an  advertisement  appeared,  wherein  it  was  stated,  that "  it 
appears  to  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  on  examining  the 
accounts,  that  when  the  calls  already  made  are  fully  satis- 
fied, there  will  still  remain  such  a  deficiency  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  another  call  to  clear  the  year's 
expenses.  The  said  Court  of  Directors  have  therefore 
ordered  another  call  of  four  per  cent.,  (which  is  the  sixth 
call)  to  be  made  on  the  several  «ubscribers.''  From  this 
statement  it  may  be  fairly  infergred  that  above  fifteen  thou* 
sand  pounds  had  been  sunk  in  little  more  than  a  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  ;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Italian  opera  has,  from  its  very  commence* 
ment,  been  a  ruinous  speculation  to  the  managers 

In  1723,  the  company  at  the  opera  was  reinforced  bj 
the;.arrival  of  the  famed  Signora  Cnzzoni,  who  made  her 
debit  in  Handel's  opera  of  Ottone^  and  in  the  slow  air, 
FeUsa  imagine^  fixed  ner  reputation  afi  a  singer  of  great  ex- 
pression and  pathos. 

In  1726,  was  brought  out  the  opera  of  AUuandro^  bj 
Handel,  in  the  dramatis  pmrsona  of  which  we  find  the  ume 
of  the  Siffnora  Faustina,  whose  arrival  forms  an  era  in  the 
annals  of  musical  contests*  Deep,  indeed,  and  indelible^ 
was  the  umbrage  ^iven  to  her  rival  Cuzzoni,  by  the«a-> 
gagement  made  with  her  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. As  Alessandro  was  the  first  opera  in  which  these 
rival  sirens  sung  together,  this  seems  the  proper  place 
wherein  to  say  a  word  of  these  oelebrated  ladies. 

Cuzzoni  was  a  native  of  Parma,  and  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  voice  ec^ually  clear,  sweet  and  flexible.  She 
executed  the  most  rapid  divisions  with  such  facility  as  to 
conceal  every  appearance  jof  difficulty.  The  art  of  oon- 
ducting,  sustaimng,  increasing,  and  dimmishing  her  tone% 
acquired  her  the  title  of  a  complete  mistress  of  her  art. 
Though  the  notes  she  added  in  a  cantabile  air  were  few, 
yet  she  never  lost  a  favourable  oj^rtunity  of  enriching  the 
cantilena  with  all  the  refinements  and  embellkhments  of 
the  tune.  Her  shake  was  perfect  She  had  a  creaitive 
fancy,  and  the  power  of  occasionally  accelerating  and  re- 
tarding the  measure  in  the  most  artificial  and  able  manner, 
by  what  the  Italians  call  tempo  ruhatoy  (stolen  time.) 
Her  high  notes  were  unrivalled  in  clearness  and  sweetness ; 
and  her  intonations  were  so  just  and  firm,  that  it  seemed 
not  to  be  in  her  power  to  sing  out  of  tune." 

But  it  appears  that  the  ^neral  admiration  of  this  lady's 
talents  received  no  addition  from  her  personal  charms. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  remembered  her  in  the  character  of 
Rosalinda,  says,  that  she  was  short  and  squat,  with  a 
doughy  cross  lace,  but  fine  complexion ;  that  she  was  but 
a  poor  actress,  draned  ill,  and  was  extremely  siHy  and  fao^ 
tastical.  She  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  brown  silk  gown, 
trimmed  with  silver,  and  scandali^  all  the  ladies  by 
her  vulgarity  and  want  of  decorum :  yet  the  young  adopted 
this  very  dress  as  a  fashion,  and  such  was  the  rage  that  it 
seemed  to  become  a  national  uniform  for  youth  and  beauty. 

She  remained  in  England  in  undiminished  favour  tiU 
1729,  when  she  returned  to  Italy.  In  1734  she  a^n  visited 
England,  as  also  a  third  time  in  1749 ;  but  at  this  time  her 
voice,  (like  that  of  another  celebrated  singer,  who  came  to 
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remind  her  former  admirers  that  her  roice  had  no  longer 
its  former  charms,)  was  reduced  to  a  mere  thread,  and  all 
her  enchantments  as  a  singer  were  dissolved  by  that  most 
pow^rfml  1^  agents, — ^Tiflie.  Many  are  the  stories  related 
of  her  extravagance  and  caprice ;  and  painful  it  i^i  to  record 
that  this  idol  of  the  public  favour,  not  only  survived  her 
talents  of  pleasing^  but  even  those  of  procuring  a  subsist- 
enoe.  Wt  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  about  the 
year  1770,  she  was  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  the  making 
of  bwttoBs  ;  that  she  was  aUerwards  imprisoned  for  debt, 
and  at  last  ended  her  di^  in  extreme  indieence  at  Bdogna. 

Faustina  was  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  had  sung  abroad 
with  cuch  MfilaaBe,  that,  thourh  she  did  not  revive  the 
wonders  ot  Orphess,  she  is  said  to  have  actually  drawn 
irom  their  beds  persons  labouring  under  the  tortures  of  the 
gouty  to  visit  the  theatres  and  hear  the  wonders  of  her 
voice ;  in  Florence,  in  partacalar,  medals  w«re  struck  in  her 
honour.  She  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new  mode  of 
SH^ag,  by  nmning  divisions  with  a  neatness  and  velocity 
which  astomriied  M  who  heard  her.  She  had  the  art  of 
9«slainiiv  «  note  longer  than  any  other  singer,  by  taking 
her  hieau  imperceptu>ly.  Her  shake  was  strong  and  rapid, 
and  her  kitonation  perfect.  These  perfections  were  en- 
faanoed  by  a  beaatiiul  face,  a  figure  small,  but  of  perfect 
symmetry,  mid  a  countenance  and  gestiu^  on  the  stage, 
which  indicated  a  perfect  intelligence  and  possession  of  Uie 
various  diameters  she  rq»resent^.  A  bett»  fate  attended 
her  than  her  rivaL  She  married  Hasse,  the  composer, 
and  retking  to  Venice,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Such 
were  the  two  performers,  who  began  to  lundfe  those  flames  of 
disooffd  among  the  frequenters  and  patrons  of  the  Opera, 
whidi  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  ruin  the  establishment. 
The  eMuHy  Aat  subsisted  between  them  was  the  more  ab- 
surd, as  it  appears  they  were  possessed  of  very  difierent 
talents,  so  that  the  pvaise  of  the  one  was,  in  reality,  no 
detraetioB  from  the  Mwrits  of  the  other.  The  design  of  the 
direetors  in  producing  them  both  on  the  same  stase,  was  to 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  between  the  powerful  pauios  of  the 
one,  and  the  rapid  execution  of  Ae  other.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  town  become  sensible  of  the  perfections  which  each 
possessed,  than  not  content  wi&  enjoying  their  separate 
exoellendes,  they  began  to  draw  nnreasonaole  comparisons, 
and  were  deti^mioed  to  try  the  question,  to  which  of  the 
two  the  greatest  tribute  of  applause  was  due.  Ladies  of  the 
irst  rank  eitered  the  lists  ;  a  numerous  party  engaged  to 
support  Cunoni,  and  another,  not  less  formidable,  enlisted 
tfaemfldves  on  the  side  of  Faustina.  The  battle  commenced, 
aad  one  of  the  scenes  of  action  is  thus  described  in  the 
Xondon  JoHmal  of  17S7 :  A  great  disturbance  happened 
at  tbe  Opera,  occasioned  by  the  partisans  of  the  two  rival 
ladies,  Vmam  and  Faustina.  The  contention  at  first  was 
only  carried  on  by  hissing  on  one  side,  and  clapping  on  the 
odier ;  hut  proceeded  at  length  to  the  mdodious  use  of  cat- 
calls snd  other  accompaniments,  which  manifested  the  zeal 
of  the  illastrions  assembly.  The  Princess  Caroline  was 
tkese,  bat  ndther  her  Royal  Highness's  presence,  nor  the 
laws  of  deoorum,  eodd  restrain  the  glorious  ardour  of  the 
oambatattts."  Widi  eneouragement  so  awakening  as  this, 
iMads  of  the  fair  rivals  were  absolutely  turned.  Private 
slander  aad  public  abuse  were  weapons  too  harmless  in 
their  gmsp;  more  j^alpable  warfare  was  resorted  to,  and, 
with  rductanoe  it  is  recorded,— the  two  signoras  came 
into  personal  confiiet,  and  were  not  separated  till  they  had 
left  sanguineous  marks  of  their  mutual  enmity.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  headed  the  Cuzzoni  party,  but  like 
another  Venus  she  came  off  not  unwounded  in  the  fray. 
The  following  epigram  was  launched  furiously  at  her 
head: 


Oldpoets  Bins'  that  brutes  once  danced 

When  Orpbeut  deign'd  to  pla^  ; 
Now,  to  Fau8tina*8  charming  voice, 

Wise  Pembroke*8  asses  bray. 

The  chief  supporters  of  Cusjoni  art  aimed  at  in  the 
following  missile  weapon : 

Boast  not  hom  Orphens  chamed  the  voeks, 
And  set  a  dancing  stones  and  stocks, 

And  tigers*  rage  appeased ; 
AJl  this  Cuzzoni  has  surpassed. 
Inspiring  Lawson  with  a  taste, 

While  even  Gage  is  pleased  I  * 

The  ereat  leaders  of  the  Fanstkia  faction,  were  the 
Ladies  Burlington  andDelawar  ;  Faustiaat  as  we  have 
said  above,  was  a  pretty  woHian,  and  of  course  the  men 
were  all  on  her  side.  But  how  to  terminate  a  contest  so 
fiercely  maintained  ?  Hie  Dimeters,  fearfiil  of  its  conse- 
quences, hit  upon  the  following  expedient*  The  time  for 
a  new  contract  with  each  of  tikese  singers  was  at  hand,  and 
they  agreed  among  themselves  to  raise  Faustina's  sakry  to 
one  guinea  a  year  nm  dian  her  rivaL  The  noble  pations 
of  CuziQiii  had  made  her  swear  npoa  the  holy  gospel, 
never  to  take  less  than  Faualina,  and  the  direetors  <:oii» 
tinuing  firm  in  their  resolution  not  to  cive  her  quite  se 
much,  CuzEoni  found  herself  insaared  hy  lier  oath  into  the 
necessity  of  quitting  the  kingdom. 

Handel,  as  may  easily  be  imaginedyhad  been  grievoasly 
annoyed  by  the  disputes  of  tirese  two  singsrst  and  sus* 
pecting  that  the  esample  of  Senesiao,  the  jprineipal  nude 
singer,  had  encouraged  this  refractory  spirit,  he  deter- 
mined to  stiike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  proposed  to  the 
directors  to  discard  Senesino :  on  their  refusiag  to  conso&t^ 
Handel  refused  to  eompose  for  him  any  hmcer,  or  in* 
deed  to  have  any  finrthar  .concesn  with  him.  This  spirit 
of  insubordination  required  firmness  in  the  composer,  and 
this  firmness  Handel  saeam  to  have  nessessed.  Cuzzoni 
found  out  some  objection  to  his  mvourite  air,  FaZ#a 
imagine^  in  Otko^  and  at  ^  rehearsal,  refused  sing  it. 
Handel,  referring  to  her  general  stubbornness,  very  unce- 
remoniously  took  her  round  the  waist,  and  swore  to  throw 
her  out  of  the  window,  if  she  persisted  to  the  oontntry. 

Ptolemy  and  Admeius  were  the  last  opecas  Handel  com-* 
posed  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  In  the  dedication 
of  the  former  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  he  implores  this 
nobleman's  protection  fcHr  operas  in  general,  as  being  on 
the  decline.  Among  the  many  causes  vriiieh  occasioned 
this,  were  tlm  feu£  concerning  Handel  and  Bononcini, 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  prima  dontuu  above-mentioned,  the 
disputes  of  Handel  and  the  committee  respecting  Senesino, 
and  the  capice  of  the  town,  whidk  was  at  this  time  capti- 
vated by  &B  celebrated  Beggar's  Opera.  But  it  would 
appear  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  idien  this  qiedes  of 
amusement  merited  sup^iort,  it  was  the  present,  when  not 
only  the  best  composers  m  Europe,  but  abo  the  three  most 
eminent  singers  of  any  period,  were  in  England. 

It  appears  that  in  June,  1728,  the  whole  original  sub- 
scription of  50,000^.,  exclusive  of  the  monev  produced  by  the 
sale  of  tickets,  and  of  that  which  was  taken  at  the  doors, 
had  been  expended,  and  the^vemor  and  directors  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  wiselv  relinquished  the  idea  of 
entering  into  new  engagements  for  entertaining  the  public 
at  their  own  expense.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  the  whole  of  the  singers  dispersed,  and 
sought  engagements  on  the  continent, 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  Sir  wafted  Lawson,  and  Sir  Wi  Uam  Gage,  at  that  time  sab- 
sciibers  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  climate  bas  a  strong 
influence  on  the  taste  and  capabilities  of  the  people  of 
different  countries,  for  the  fine  arts  ;  and  of  these  music 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  that  which  submits  most  to  the 
power  of  such  influence.  In  making  JpoUo  the  God 
of  light  and  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Greeks  intended  to 
express,  by  a  striking  alleeory,  the  empire  of  the  sun 
over  human  t>Tganization.  It  is  in  warm  climates  that  the 
organs  of  the  voice  exhibit,  in  general,  the  greatest  degree 
of  elasticity,  sweetness  and  extent.  It  is  in  these  climates 
that  music  is  inspired  by  nature,  and  exercises  the  most 
powerful  sway.  It  is  in  these  climates  that  the  birds  pos- 
sess the  most  delightful  and  most  varied  tones  and  song. 
It  is  only  in  the  spring  and  summer  that  the  feather^ 
warblers  are  heard.  They  are  only  found  in  certain  lati- 
tudes ;  no  nightingale  has  ever  yet  been  seen  north  of  the 
Tweed.  > 

From  thisprinciple  it  migU  be  argued,  that  Grermany  is 
that  part  of  Europe  where  music  has  made  least  progress'; 
but  experience  refutes  this  deduction.  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  in  this,  and  many  other  instances,  the  hu- 
man faculties  are  much  more  subject  to  moral,  than  to 
physical,  causes — that  man  is  the  most  pliant  and  the  most 
docile  of  animals,  —and  that  no  natural  influence  possesses 
60  much  diHmnion  over  him,  as  instruction,  custom,  and  the 
inclination  for  imitation,  which  forms  part  of  his  moral 
constitution. 

Since  the  reign  of  Charlemagne^  there  have  existed,  in 
Crermany,  a  number  of  minstrels,  who  form  a  species  of 
itinerant  confraternity,  that  gain  a  livelihood  by  wandering 
from  town  to  town,  singing  popular  ballads,  or  playing  on 
various  musical  instruments. 

From  the  same  period,  the  music  of  the  church  has  been 
cultivated  in  that  countir  with  great  care;  and  the  refor- 
mation having  permitted  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  in  the 
native  language,  introduced  into  the  protestant  church  a 
species  of  music  more  melodious  and  more  agreeable,  than 
the  former  recitative,  which,  instead  of  becoming  more  per- 
feet,  degenerates  most  perceptibly  in  its  execution  in  the 
catholic  churches  of  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  musical  controversy  which  developed  itself 
in  Italy,  after  the  first  discoveries  of  Gut  d*Arezzo^  made 
immediate  progress  in  Germany,  and  gave  birth  to  many 
learned  works  upon  ancient  and  modem  music. 

But  our  object  in  this  place  is  not  to  give  a  regular  and 
detailed  history  of  music.  We  only  propose  to  make  known, 
in  these  historical  articles,  the  particular  taste  of  each 
people  with  respect  to  music,  and  the  part  borne  by  them 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  art. 

War,  political  interests,  and  religious  dissensions  have 
contributed  to  maintain  at  all  times,  a  very  intimate  inter- 
course or  correspondence  between  Germany  and  Italy. 
Hence  their  musical  performances  and  productions  pass:^ 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  was  at  Hamburgh,  in  1678,  that  the  first  opera  was  per- 
formed in  Germany.  Its  title  was  Orontes,  the  music  was 
the  production  of  7%«7,  master  of  the  chapel.  The  operas 
there  performed  from  that  period,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  were  uniformly  in  the  Grerman  language. 
Italian  airs  were,  it  is  true,  introduced,  but  the  words  were 
in  the  language  of  the  country ;  this  arrangement  gave  great 
pleasure  at  a  time  when  the  superiority  and  the  reputation 
of  Italian  music  began  to  resound  throughout  Europe. 


That  which  contributed  particularly  to  the  ^lat  of  the 
opera  of  Hamburgh,  was  the  rare  talent  of  the  composers 
who  laboured  for  that  theatre,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
were  Keiser^  Matheson^  Handel,  Causson  and  Telemamt. 
Reiser  composed  107  operas.  He  died  in  1739.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  of  his  works,  but  we  rely  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  famous  Hasse.    He  told  Dr.  Bumey  that 

Keisesr  was  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world  had 
ever  seen  V 

Matheson  is  more  celebrated  as  a  writer  than  as  a  com- 
poser. He  died  in  the  year  1764,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
82.  He  was  extremely  vain,  and  when  at  the  point  of 
death,  boasted  that  he  had  published  as  many  works  on 
music  as  he  had  lived  years ;  and  that  he  should  leave  an 
equal  number  in  manuscript  to  his  heirs. 

Handel  was  bom  at  HaLle  in  1684.  He  went  to  Ham- 
burgh about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  com- 
menced his  musical  career  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera 
there,  as  a  performer  on  the  violin.  He  subsequently  be- 
came the  leader.  In  1705  he  produced  his  first  opera, 
founded  on  an  Italian  poem,  entitled  Elmira.  But  we  shall 
speak  more  at  length  of  the  life  and  productions  of  this  im- 
mortal musician  in  our  biography  of  him,  which  will  shortly 
be  »ven.  Handel  indeed  belongs  to  England,  because  it  was 
in  this  country  that  he  gave  to  the  worM  those  compositions 
which  have  conferred  upon  him  so  glorious  a  reputation. 

Cousson  was  bom,  in  1659,  at  Presburg  in  Hungary.  In 
1693  he  was  invited  to  Hamburgh  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  opera.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  he 
who  introduced  into  Germany  the  Italian  style  of  singing. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  works. 

Telemann  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  in  the  year  1681, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  voluminous  composers.  His 
facility  was  such,  that  Handel  said  of  him  that  he  would 
write  a  piece  of  music  of  eight  parts,  with  as  much  ease  as 
another  man  would  indite  a  letter ;  but  it  was  in  church 
music  that  Telemann  excelled,  and  exhibited  extraordinaiy 
talent.  He  had,  however,  more  of  science  than  of  fancy. 
His  theatrical  works  are  forgotten. 

The  opera  was  established  about  the  same  period  in 
Hamburgh,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Dresden. 

Leopold,  who  then  occupied  the  imperial  throne,  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  cultivated  music 
in  particular  with  extreme  zeal,  and  drew  to  his  court  the 
men  most  celebrated  in  that  art,  foreigners  as  well  as  na- 
tives. He  employed  them  to  compose  the  finest  music  for 
his  chapel,  ana  the  most  charming  operas  for  his  theatrei 
and  these  he  had  performed  by  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  Germany  and  Italy. 

In  the  historical  memoirs  of  that  Prince,  we  find  a  trait 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Leopold  loved  the  arts,  and 
was  also  fond  of  shew,  but  his  revenues  were  too  limited  to 
admit  of  his  being  magnificent.  He  caressed  talent,  but  he 
did  not  enrich  the  possessor  of  it.  One  day  some  Italian 
singers,  who  conceived  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  well 
paid,  obstinately  refused  to  sing  at  a  spectacle  to  which 
the  Emperor  and  his  sister  had  gone  to  hear  them.  One  of 
his  ministers  asked,  what  chastisement  he  desired  should  be 
inflicted  upon  those  insolent  performers.  Que  vaulez'-vous 
/aire J  ripondit-U,  d  ces  Stres  qui  ne  sofit  pas  des  hommes  ?  lis 
sont  dispenses  d*avoir  de  la  raison  /" 

•  Present  state  of  Music  in  Germany,  vol.  i,  page  350. 
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There  are  a  hundred  iDstances  of  the  caprice,  imperti- 
nenccy  and  laughable  fatuity  of  professors  oi  sinking,  who 
have,  or  fancy  they  have,  talent  One  of  this  dass,  who 
^shed  to  enter  the  chapel  at  Vienna,  when  extremely 
crowded,  pushed  out  of  nis  place,  without  ceremony,  a 
foreigner  of  distinction.  The  astonished  stranger  demanded 
who  the  person  could  be  that  acted  in  sudi  a  manner  ?  I 
am,"  said  the  singor,  with  an  air  of  importance,  the  Signor 
Antonio^  his  sacred  and  imperial  Majesty's  wpranoV* 

The  principal  musicians  emnloyed  by  Leopold  were,  Fux, 
Caldara,  Ziani,  and  Conti.  Fux  was  tM>rn  at  Styria  in  the 
xdrde  of  Austria,  and  was  not  only  the  composer  of  a  great 
number  of  pieces  for  the  church  and  the  theatre,  but  also 
the  author  of  many  works  on  the  theory  of  the  art :  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Composition^  which  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  and  is,  up  to  this  present  moment,  the  guide  of  idl 
the  masters  and  schools  of  Italy. 

Caldara,  Ziani,  and  Conti,  were  Italians,  who  acquired  in 
their  day  much  celebrity,  by  compositions  that  are  now  for^ 
gotten.  Of  Conti  an  anecdote  is  preserved,  which  we  shall 
sive  to  our  readers.  In  the  year  1730,  this  musician  having 
been  insulted  at  Vienna  by  a  secular  priest,  took  satisfaction 
on  the  spot  by  beating  the  holy  father.  The  transaction 
having  bc^n  puolic,  a  criminal  process  issued  against  Conti ; 
he  was  convicted,  and  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  that  he  shmild  be  exposed  for  an  hour,  each  of  Uiree 
successive  days,  at  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Etienne.  The  J^peror  commuted  the  sentence  to 
one,  instead  of  the  three  humiliating  exhibitions  to  which 
he  had  been  condemned ;  but  not  having  conducted  himself 
with  sufficient  humility  on  the  first  occasion,  he  was  or- 
dered to  suffer  the  remaining  portion  of  his  original  sentence, 
by  being  exposed,  on  the  other  two  days,  dressed  in  a  loose 
robe  or  shirt,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch.  To 
this  was  superadded  a  fine  of  a  thousand  francs,  (40/.  ster* 
ling,)  to  be  given  to  the  priest  who  had  been  struck  All 
the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  defrayed 
by  him ;  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  four  years,  and  after 
that  banished,  for  ever  from  tne  Austrian  dominions.  On 
this  occasion,  the  following  epigram  appeared,  which  the 
play  upon  the  words  renders  unsusceptible  of  translation : 

Non  eamusa  bona  est  musica,  composuisti 
Qaam  conti,  tactug  nam  fuit  ille  graves, 

£t  bassuB  nimium  crassus,  neque  consona  clavis, 
Perpetuo  nigras  hie  geris  ergo  notas. 

The  example  of  Leopold  could  not  fail  to  produce,  in 
other  courts,  a  taste  for  music  and  musico-dramatic  spec- 
tacles. In  a  short  time,  the  barbarous  custom  of  singing 
the  recitatives  in  tbe  German  language  was  abandoned, 
and  the  opera,  purely  Italian,  was  adopted,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  at  all  the  olher  theatres.  The  courts  of 
Manheim,  Munich,  Stutgard,  &c.,  followed  the  example  of 
those  oi  the  first  rank,  and  all  Grermany  became  popled 
with  musicians  of  every  description.  From  Italy  toe  most 
celebrated  conposers  luid  performers  were  invited ;  hence, 
for  eighty  years,  Grermany  was  that  country  of  the  world  in 
which  was  composed  and  performed  the  greatest  quantity 
of  music* 

That  whidi  most  contributed  to  extend  a  taste  for  music 
throughout  Grermany,  was  a  custom  practised  there  from 
time  immemorial,  which  does  not  obtain  in  any  other 
country.  Not  only  in  cities,  but  even  in  the  village-schools, 
the  children  are  made  acquainted  with  music  while  they 
are  taught  to  read  and  write;  and  it  is  no  less  reraaikaUe 
than  true,  that  in  those  places  where  the  Jesuits  established 
schools  and  colleges,  this  portion  of  public  instruction  was 
pressed  with  the  greatest  activity.  Elsewhere  that  religious 


order  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
learned  Lami^  who  was  for  many  years  the  Editor  of  a 
periodical  journal,  published  at  Florence,  and  wUdi 
abounded  with  erudition,  was  one  day  exhibiting  to  a 
foreigner  the  curiosities  of  that  d  ty .  On  seeing  the  Palazzo 
Pitti,  the  stranffer  exclaimed,  Behold  the  cradle  of  the 
arts  And  behold  their  tomb,"  said  Land,  poinling^to 
the  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  which  stood  exactly  oppoute  the 
palace.  One  political  principle  prevailed  wherever  they 
effected  an  establishment,  to  oo  every  thine  in  their  power 
to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  kings  and  princes,  and  to 
increase  the  influence  of  their  order  over  the  people.  In 
Germany  they  found  that  music  constituted  a  part  of  puUic 
instruction,— and  that  a  taste  for  it  pervaded  the  whole  popu* 
lation  ;  they  therefore  favoured  the  study  of  this  art. 

Another  circumstance  which  oontribiited  to  strengthen 
these  motives  for  encoiDragenient,  was  the  livdy  and  decided 
predilection  displayed  by  the  most  powerful  and  distin- 
guished princes  for  music.  It  wag  not  .with  these  a  mere 
vehicle  for  the  display  of  magnificence ;  they  sang  them- 
selves at  their  concerts  ;  they  played  on  various  instru- 
ments, nay,  even  many  of  them  composed  i  Of  the  last^men- 
tioned  class,  Leopold  was  one ;  and  his  compositions  were  fre-* 
quently  performed  in  his  chapel.  The  Empress  Queen  was 
an  admirable  musician,  and  the  study  of  music  was  strongly 
enjoined  in  the  education  of  the  august  children.  The 
Elector  Palatine  played  extiemely  well  on  the  flute  and 
violoncello,  and  published  sevetal  pieces  oi*  music»  His 
sister,  the  Eleotress  Dowager  of  Saxony^  compoeed  entire 
operas.  She  had  become  acquainted  with  the  com[K>8itions 
of  Porpora,  and  had  in  her  service,  for  a  long  time,  the 
celebrated  singer  Guadagni.  The  Dlike  of  W irtemb^g 
was  a  superior  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and  all  Eu- 
rope had  witnessed  the  extraordinanr  magniilQenGe  with 
which  he  caused  the  operas  composed  by  the  learned  and 
fruitful  JomeUi,  to  be  performed  in  the  theatres  of  Stut-^. 
gard  and  Louisburg.  It  was  on  the  stages  of  these  same 
theatres,  that  the  creator  of  the  true  and  real  dramatic 
dance,  the  ingenious  Noverre,  produced  the  finest  of  his 
ballets.  Without  speakinj^  of  tne  great  number  of  other 
German  princes  who  cultivated  music  and  assisted  in  its 
progress,  I  shall  only  cite  the  immortal  Frederic  II., 
who,  although  he  himself  directed  all  the  affairs  of  his 
^reat  kingdom,  found  time  every  day  to  play  upon  the  flute 
tor  recreation,  and  who  composed  a  minuet  in  his  tent  after 
losing  the  battle  of  Cologne.  The  taste  of  this  Prince  for 
music,  was  formed  and  developed  itself,  in  spite  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles.  His  father,  Frederic  William,  re- 
garding as  a  ridiculous  weakness  the  passion  which  his  son 
displayed  for  the  arts,  not  only  forbade  him,  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory manner,  to  play  himself,  but  commanded  him  not 
even  to  listen  to  the  music  of  others:  and  it  is  pretty  well 
known  how  dangerous  it  was  even  for  a  son  to  ^Msobey  that 
monarch.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen-motker  seeing  the 
predilection  of  the  Prince  for  music,  though  sensible  of 
the  danger,  engaged  a  band  for  him  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary that  these  little  arrangements  should  be  concealed, 
for  had  the  King  discovered  that  his  orders  had  been  neg- 
lected, those  professors  who  were  the  accomplices  of  his 
son's  disobedience,  would  have  run  a  risk  of  being 
hanged.  The  Prince  was  frequently  obliged  to  pretend  that 
he  was  going  to  hunt,  in  order  to  enjoy  hw  favourite  amuse- 
ment ;  and  it  was  sometimes  in  a  cavern,  or  in  the  depths 
of  a  forest,  that  his  concerts  w^  estabUshed. 

Frederic  II.,  ordered  a  superb  theatre  to  be  built,  in 
which  he  caused  the  finest  operas  to  be  performed.  .  He 
had,  moreover,  r^;idar  concerts,  and  pensioned  celebrated 
composers  and  performers.   A  patroDage»  active  on  the 
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part  of  the  monarch,  whose  wit  and  talents,  added  to  his 
great  genins,  had  so  much  influence  over  all  minds,  par- 
tiddarty  in  Germany,  could  not  fail,  in  his  states,  to  se- 
cure the  adfancement  of  music.  But  the  tirst  and  hiost 
powerM  stimulus  to  the  arts,  is  liberty.  Frederic  was  an 
amateur— hat  be  was  a  king.  He  wished  to  extend  over 
ttete  thai  authority  whidi  he  exerdsed  OT^r  the  i^ll ;  'and 
he  chiUed  and  repressed,  by  exehniTe  preferences,  that 
emidation,  wUch  his  aporobation  and  his  rewards  ought  to 
hare  excited.  He  would  allow  only  the  music  of  certain 
composers  to  be  performed,  and  relied  more  upon  the  names 
of  authors,  than  Open  the  merits  of  their  works.  This 
prince,  who  could  ma  endure  the  poetry  of  his  countrymen, 
would  listen  to  no  other  music  than  German.  His  two 
favourite  authors  were  Oraun  for  vocal  music,  and  Q^antz 
for  airs  for  the  flnle.  Qoantz  had  taught  that  instrument  to 
the  kin(^,  and  was  ult&mMdy  rivalled  In  his  performance  of 
it  by  his  royal  pupil.  ^  The  admiration  of  Crraun  and 
Quants,''  says  Dr.  Burney,  was  a  species  of  religion  in 
Berlin,  and  people  swore  oftener  by  their  names,  than  by 
those  of  Luther  and  Caltin."  Certainly  there  were  dissenters 
from  this  creed,  as  there  are  in  all  dogmas ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent ease,  they  only  v^tared  to  express  their  opinions  in  an 
under  voice;  while  the^rthodoxand  predominant  party,lottdly 
prodaimed  tliehr  own  doeCrioe.  Thus,  in  the  same  country, 
there  existed  universal  txsleration  with  respect  to  religion, 
while  no  person  dared  to  bold  any  ottrar  opinien  with  re» 
pad  to  music  than  that,  of  the  sovereini.  Hence,  (says 
Dr.  Bitfney )  tesidts  this'  consequence ;  ute  music  of  Berlin 
is  more  truly  German  than  that  of  any  othar  portion  of 
Germany ;  for  although,  during  the  carnival,  Italian  operas 
had  been  constantly  performed,  his  Prussian  Majesty 
woald  suffer  no  other  music  to  be  played  Aan  that  of  Graun, 
Agrlcdia,  and  Haase,  and  very  little  even  of  th^  last,  al- 
though he  was  j^uperior  to  the  other  two ;  but  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  too  much  Italian  in  his  manner. 

Frederic  II.  subjected  his  musicians,  as  he  did  his 
soldiers,  to  the  most  severe  discipline.  His  place,  during 
a  performance^  was  <m  the  floor,  immediately  beUnd  the 
chapel-master  or  leader ;  keeping  his  eyes  constandy  on 
the  hook,  and  fbUo^wing  the  divisions  with  the  utmost  care. 
If  any  one  of  the  vocal  or  instrumenUd  performers  at- 
tempted to  change,  omit,  or  add  a  single  note  in  the 
part  Plotted  to  him,  he  was  enjoined     the  King^  to  con- 


form himself  to  that  which  was  set  down  for  him  by  the 
composer.  This  discipline,  admindbly  adapted  for  thepre* 
vention  of  experiments  or  carelessness,  was  not  lessemca- 
^ious  in  suppressing  all  efforts  of  genius,  of  good  taste,  of 
talent ;  and  thereby  obstructing  mt  progress  of  the  art. 
Hence  music  was,  as  it  were,  stationary  in  Prussia,  during 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  who  left  his  subjects 
at  much  less  lib<erty  in  that  respect  than  in  affairs  of 
government.  Of  this  monarch  we  shaH  add  here  an  db- 
servation  made  by  the  celebrated  or&;anist,  Sdiastian  Badt. 

You  think,"  said  he  to  a  Frenchman,  that  the  king 
loves  music ;  no^  he  loves  only  the  fhite-^and  then  if  yoo 
believe  he  loves  the  flute,  you  are  also  mistaken ;  he  loves 
his  flute  only." 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  not  excepting  Italyr 
where  the  people  have  a  more  general  taste  for  music,  than 
Germany ;  because  there  is  no  place  in  which  the  ears 
are  more  constantly  struck  with  music  of  every  description. 
In  every  city  and  town,  troops  of  ambulatory  performers 
traverse  the  streets,  and  fill  all  the  inns  and  public  houses^ 
I  singing  and  performing  on  some  instrument  or  other.. 
Wherever  there  are  universities  or  colleges,  the  students 
assemble  ibr  the  purpose  of  parading  the  streets,  (partioo- 
lariy  at  nighty)  singing  hymns,  canons,  or  portions  of 
operas,  in  concert,  and  accompanying  themselves  with  all 
sorts  of  instruments,  and  hesitate  not  to  receive  money  from 
those  whom  they  entertain*.  The  children  are  exercised 
in  singing,  even  in:  the  villages ;  and  there  are  particular 
schools,  where  the  oflkpring<^  soldiers  are  taught  the  vocd 
art.  There  are  very  few  servants  who  cannot  play  on  some 
instrument.  All  the  princes  have  military  music  performed 
to  them;  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  would  not  consider 
that  they  had  dined,  it  the  repast  had  not  been  accompa- 
nied by  drums  and  trumpets,  at  least. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  principal  coiqiosers  of 
theatrical  music  which  Germany  has  produced ;  and  sfaalU 
in  our  next,  briefly  notice  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  other  branches  of  the  art. 

[To  be  continucd.J 

•  There  is  at  Beriin  an  establishment  for  the  ednestion  of  twenty* 
four  children,  who  are  instructed  in  mnsSc,  dressed  in  nniform,  and 
who  go  lience  to  sing  in  th«  streets. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


A  commencement  is  at  letgtfi  made  at  this  institution, 
by  the  election  of  ten  boys  and  ten  girls,  instead  of  forty  of 
each,  as  at  first  resolved,  when  expectation  ran  high. 
Their  names  are 

OlRLS.  BOTS. 

LawsoD,  Marj  Euphrasia,      Cooke,  H.  A.  M. 
Snath,  Catherine,  Oreatorez,  Heary, 

Chancellor,  Mary,  Mudie,  Thos.  MoUison, 

Collier,  Susannidb,  Blagrove,  H.  6. 

Jenkyns,  Emily  Waring,  ^     Pye,  KelW  John, 
Jay,  Mary  Ann,  Pnippg,  William  Henry» 

Bromley,  Charf6tte,  Devaux,  Alfred, 

Little,  Hannah  Mary,  Seymour,  Chas.  Alex. 

Palin,  Jotisphind,  Kielson,  Edirin  John, 

Porter,  Catherine.  Packer,  Charies  Sandys* 

In  the  examination  of  tirase  youthful  candidates  no 

rt  deal  of  talent  was  manifested,  except  by  the  son  of 
T.  Cooke,  who  distinguished  himself  much,  by  per- 


forming qKm  several  instruments*  and,  as  the  reward  of 
his  ingenuity  and  industry,  was  placed  by  the  ballot  at  the 
headirf'  the  Ibt.  Host,  if  not  all,  of  these  children  have 
entered  for  the  purpose  of  being  instruoted  on  the  piano* 
fbrfe  or  harp;  a  great  proportion  desuring  to  be  tanmt  the 
latter, — datming  Mens,  llochsa  aa  their  mastes !  Bat  for/ 
the  bassoon,  hautboy,  honit  and  ether  instiaawitis,  so  naeh. 
wanted  in  our  orchestras,  nc^  one  pupil  appeared :  so  that 
a  principal  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  Uie 
Academy,  will  not,  for  the  present  certaiiily,  be  earned 
into  effect  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  diere  are  qmpdt  of 
forty  professors  at  this  institution,  and  twenty  scholars ; 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  one.  pupil  to  two  masters.  No 
great  fear  then  need  be  apprehended  from  a  rebellion  here. 

Our  malefiais  fbrtiie  present  month  are  so  abundant, 
that  we  eaasmt  Add  to  this  article.  We  shall  have  much . 
nM»e  to  say  upon  the  subject  very  soon. 
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REVIEW  OP  MUSIC. 


lNTBOi>uzio2fE  £D  Abia  au*  InqUPEv /ot  the  Piano 
Forte ;  composed  and  dedicaied  te  hit  friend^  Thomas 
BBOADWodD,  Es<|.,  hy  J.  B.  Ghambb.    Op,  05. 

PvbHshed  by  Ootdding  and  Co. 

lo  thii  ooinpositiQii  the  «iidlior  wouU  be  disceniiUie,  eren 
if  his  name  were  not  albed  to  it  t  his  expressjive  style, 
fullness  of.  harmonj,  mid  pecuUiur  skill  in  adapting  his 
music  to  the  character  of  the  instnunenl,  are  distinctly 
marked  in  every  page. 
The  IotrDdnctian«  (^Lenio  assai^  consists  of  triplets  of 


semiquavars^  chiefly  in  chi^  ai&d  m^rm.  Soot  the  right 
hand,  difficult  to  execute  well,  notwithstanding  the  sldnmess 
of  the  iime.  But  while  it  answers  all  the-pnifose  of  a 
superior  prelude,  it  is  a  very  useful  and  masterly  exmise. 
The  air  itself,  in  the  English  style,  as  the  author  announces, 
is  a  most  beantifnl  melody,  enriched,  hxii  not  obscured, 
by  a  full,  well  distributed  harmony :  it  is  one  of  those 
airs  that  will  not  fail  to  seize  eren  an  untutored  tar, 
while  it  will  afford  ample  pleasure  to  the  well-instmcled 
musician.  The  following  exiraot  contains  the  substance 
of  it: — 


MODBBATO.  — >^ 

— f^jy^ 

&  &r  —   *  # 

mez.               1  1 
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In  the  digressions  from  the  subject  of  this  piece,  the 
author  has  shewn  great  ingenuity,  and  copious  resources. 
A  passage  in  page  6,  third  bar,  in  the  bass,  and  again 
in  page  9,  is  very  effective,  and  engages  the  attention 
immediately  by  its  novelty.  The  minor  in  B  five  flats, 
is  the  part  which  is  least  to  our  taste,  tmt  it  is  not  of  long 
duration. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  ilot  addressed  this,  his  latest  publi- 
cation, to  moderate  -players ;  to  give  due  force  to  it,  a 
powerful  hand  will  be  requisite,  and  to  perform  it,  according 
to  his  intention,  will  demand  a  considerable  share  of  ex- 
perience, and  a  strong  feeling  for  music.  To  such  this 
Aria  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 


No.  1.  La  CHABMANTE  Gabrielle,  a/arourite  Franc* 
atr,  with  Variations^  for  the  Piano^Forte.  Composed 
and  dedicated  to  ilfmELOUis,  by  Ferd.  Ries.  Op. 
82,  No.  3.   (Clementi  andCo.^  and  Chappell  and  Co.) 

Charmante  Gabrielle  is  one  of  the  most  popular  airs 
of  France,  both  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  melody, 
and  of  the  interest  excited  in  the  bosom  of  ev^  true 
Frenchman  by  the  words,*  which  were  addressed  by  Henri 
Quatre  to  his  favourite  mistresiS,  Gabrielle  D'Esties^  the 
night  before  he  s6t  oat  to  join  the  army,  assembled  to  aci 
against  the  Due  de  Mayenne.  As  the  air  may  be  un- 
known in  its  genuine  state  to  many  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  insert  it  from  the  elegant  Recueil  de  Romances^  by 
M.  de  Lusse,  where  it  is  given  without  any  bass,  and  is  here 
copied  faithfully,  with  the  addition  of  an  accompaniment. 


Andantino. 
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This  is  the  subject  which  Mr.  Ries  has  selected  to 
write  variations  upon,  and  he  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  pleasing  theme.  But  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
much  of  its  effect  is  lost  to  us  by  his  having  traris^sed 
it  seven  notes  higher,  .and  ap^ied  a  moving  bass  •of 
quavers  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  following 
flie  good  example  of  Martini,  who,  in  his  overture  to 
Henri  IVt,  gives  it.  within  the  compass  of  the  human  voice, 
and  in  all  the  dignity  of  long  notes.  The  variations  are 
clever,  and,  as  all  variations  ought  to  do,  adhere  to  the 
subject,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  lost  in  a  cloud  of  ex- 
traneous matter.  Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that 
their  brilliancy,  though  very  flattering  to  a  rapid  finger, 
is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  gentleness 
of  the  original  melody.  * 

No.  2.  "  O  FOB  Anb  and  Twenty,  T am  !"  A  Scotish 
ballady  arranged  of  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte,  and 
dedicated  to  Miss  Holmes,  by  Febd.  Ries.  Op. 
108.   Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 

This  Scottish  Air  makes  a  very  lively  rondo,  and  runs 
through  several  pages  in  a  well-connected  manner, 
the  interest  increasing  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  The 


allusions  to  the  air,  and  the  slight  glimpses  of  it  in  the 
introductory  movement,  are  well  conceived,  and  add  very 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  subject  when  it  is  fully  developed. 


No.  1.  Rondo  for  the  Piano'forte,  in  which  is  intro' 
duced  the  admired  duett  in  the  Opera  o/MaidMabian. 
Composed  arid  dedicated  to  Mad.  de  Champs  Lou^s, 
by  Feed.  Kalkbbenner.  Op.  65.  (Gouldingy 
D^Almaine,  and  Co.) 

No.  2.  MiLTTABY  RoNDO,  for  the  Piano'fortey  cfedt- 
cated  to  Miss  Ml  Wykeham  Mabtin,  by  Fbbd. 
Kalkbbenneb.    (Chappell  and  Co.) 

The  duett  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  fiirst  of  these  ron- 
dos, is  the  favourite  piece  in  Mr,  Bishop's  last  opera,  the 
subject  of  which  we  gave,  in  No.  s,  of  this  work,  page 
S6,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  It  is  converted, 
with  great  ability,  into  an  excellent  piano-forte  rondo, 
wherein,  the  author  shews  that  he  has  not  studied  florid 
counterpoint  in  vain ;  a  thorough  knowledge  and  liking 
for  which  are  to  be  traced  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  Mr. 
Kalkbrenner's  publications.    The  introduction  of  the  se- 
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cond  subject  of  the  duet  into  the  bass  is  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, and  produces  a  Teirjr  agreeable  variety;  and  a 
short  .passage  of  harmony,  at  page  4  9  will  gratity  all  per- 
formers of  classical  taste.  We  have,  however,  to  comfAain 
«f  the  composer  of  this  rondo,  for  an  alteration  he  has 
made  in  an  ancient,  and  most  characteristic,  modulation 
used  by  Mr.  Bishop  in  his  duet.    It  will  be  seen,  by  ad- 


verting to  the  fifth  and  sixth  bars  of  the  extract,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  that  the  chord  of  £  with  a  minor 
3rd.  passes,  by  contrary  motion,  of  course,  into  that  of  D 
with  a  major  srd. ;  a  practice  very  common  with  the  best 
musicians  of  the  I7th.  century.  Mr.  Kalkbrenner  has 
modernized  the  passage,  and  robbed  it  of  its  blunt,  anti- 
quated feature,  in  the  following  manner ' — 


-M^ — 
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against  which  we  beg  leave  to  enter  our  gravest  plt)test, 
as  it  is  subversive  of  the  most  striking  effect  in  the  duet, 
and  a  rebuke  to  us  for  having  admired  it. 

The  military  rondo  in  E  fiat,  is  a  brilliant  effusion,  cal- 
culated for  a  superior  order  of  rapid  performers^  who  can 
command  at  least  ten  notes.  There  are  some  good  pas- 
sages in  this  for  opening  and  strengthening  the  hand  ;  and 
^  practice  that  is  bestowed  upon  it  will  not  be  only  re- 
warded by  gaining  these  advantages,  for  it  will  surely  af- 
ford pleasure  to  all  who  have  the  patience  to  overcome  its 
difficulties,  and  to  aU  who  hear  it  executed  by  a  neat  and 
nimble  finger ;  without  which  it  will  be  altogether  fruit- 
less to  sit  down  to  it. 


1.  RoNDOLETTO,  on  a  favourite  NoiturnOy  by  Faer,  for 
the  Piano-forte,  Composed  and  dedicated  to  Made- 
moiselle AXPHONSINE  PaER,  6ylGNAC£  MoSCHEL- 
LES,  0/  Vienna.    {Harmonic  Institutiori). 

*.  Triumphal  March,  and  Two  Trios, /or  two  pre- 
formers  on  one  PianO'fortey  by  the  same.  {Harmoiiic 
Institution.) 

The  author  has  given  the  modest  title  of  Rondoletto, 
to  a  composition  which  contains  matter  enough  to  spin  out 
into  half  a  dozen  of  those  namby-pamby  publications,  that, 
till  lately,  have  poured  forth  in  such  profusion  from  the 
musical  press.  The  subject  of  it,  which  is  admired 
wherever  known,  is  spread  over  nine  pages  without  losing 
any  of  its  spirit  by  difiEusion :  on  the  contrary,  it  has  gained 
much  from  the  fertility  of  M.  Moschelles'  invention,  who 
has,  from  a  short,  but  very  delightful  vocal  notturvw,  made 
a  piano-forte  piece  of  great  attraction,  and  no  inconsider- 
able importance. 

The  March  and  Trios,  as  a  duet,  are  not  equal  in  any 
way  to  the  foregoing,  and  appear  to  be  written  entirely 
for  sale.  The  three  Grand  Marches  which  first  made  the 
name  of  Mr.  Moschelles  known  in  this  country,  stamped 
him  at  once  as  a  man  of  science  and  genius.  They  were 
composed  for  fame ;  these  for  profit,  for  they  are  within 
the  compass  of  every  performer,  and  require  no  great  vigour 
of  musical  understanding  to  comprehend  them. 


"  The  night  is  rainy,"  or.  The  Sheplterd^s  Cot;  a 
favourite  glee,  as  sung  by  Mrs,  Salmon,  Mr,  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Welsh,  with  unbounded  applause,  at  the  Argyll 
Rooms.  Written,  composed,  and  dedicated  to  Sir 
George  Smart,  by  Thomas  Welsh.  {Harmonic 
Institution.) 

The  title-page  of  this  glee,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  M.  Moschelles'  Rondoletto,  and  taught  us  to  ex- 
pect a  work  of  no  comm6n  rank:  a  work  that  would  at  once, 
by  a  grand  coup  de  maitre,  exalt  the  character  of  our  na- 
tive artists,  and  go  far  towards  accomplishing  the  obj^t 
for  which  the  British  Concerts,  where  it  was  performed, 
were  established.  We  felt  ourselves,  therefore,  rathei^  dis- 
appointed in  examining  so  "  favourite"  a  glee,  sung  with 
such  unbounded'*  applause,  to  find  it  a  very  slight  pro- 
duction, in  imitation  of  Mr.  Moore's  "  O  Lady  Fair;"  but, 
though  rattier  pretty,  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede  that  gentle- 
man's truly  favourite  trio.  The  following  harmony,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  structure,  did  not  a  little  astonish  us, 


-<3 


because  we  had  always  believed,  that,  when  the  chord  of 
the  ^  was  admitted  into  the  circle  of  Harmony,  the  4th  en- 
tered into  an  irrevocable  agreement  to  descend,  invariably, 
and  in  good  time,  to  the  peaceable  situation  of  a  3rd,  and 
never,  upon  any  account,  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  higher 
character,  a  5th. 

The  words  are  properly  accented  throughout  this  com- 
position ;  a  quality  in  it  that  we  mention  with  praise,  be- 
cause we  fear,  judging  from  what  has  been,  that  we 
may  often  have  to  censure  a  neglect  of  just  accentuation. 
Of  the  poetiy  we  shall  only  observe,  that  as  "  your"  and 
"  thy"  cannot  be  bh)ught  to  agree  in  grammar,  one  or 
the  other  of  them  should  be  desired  to  withdraw  from 
so  social  a  thing  as  a  glee. 
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Nothing  new  in  the  operatic  line  has  occurred  smee  our  last. 
During  the  whole  month  of  March,  La  Donna  M  Logo  was  die 
only  piece  performed,  to  the  great  injury  of  Sigr.  Curioni,  for 
whose  voice,  as  well  as  poor  Sigr.  Iieina*s,  it  t8  half  an  octare,  or 
more,  too  high.  This  is  not  a  work  of  sufficient  strength  to  per- 
form without  intermission ;  besides  which,  the  public  would  have 
Uked  occasionally  to  hear  la  Camparese^  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Zm  Donna  del  Loffo, 

The  prcMnised  opera  of  Mercadante,  Eliza  e  Claudio,  has  not 
yet  been  produced ;  and  having  witnessed  the  failure  of  his  Am^ 
Ittto  at  Milan,  our  expectations  from  it  are  not  very  lugh. 

M.  Aumer*s  ballet  of  Alfred^  was  brought  out  on  the  8th  of 
March,  and  well  brought  out,  considering  that  he  had  not  the  stage, 
and  scenery,  of  the  Academie  Royale^  nor  the  dancing  of  Anatole, 
Noblet,  Fanny,  Bigotini,  Hullin,  Paul,  and  Albert,  nor  the  sixty- 
four  charming  figurantes  to  support  h,  which  he  boasted  at  its 
first  performance  last  year. 

The  music  by  M.  Lb  Comtb  db  Gallbnbbrg,  is  any  body*» 
but  the  B^d  Count^s ;  for  it  is  a  melange  of  Italiaji»  Scotcli,  Irish^ 
and  Etaglish  airs,  jumbled  together,  which  we  heard  at  its  first 
representation  in  Paris ;  but  hoped  for  something  new  in  London, 
as  lofty  and  sonorous  in  its  character  as  the  title  of  the  announced 
composer.  But  if  the  music  by  his  cKcellency,  the  Count  de 
Gallenberg,  was  not  very  charming,  the  corps  da  claqueurs  lous 
le  lustre  *  was  well  organized,  well-disciplined,  and  highly  effec- 
tire.  The  Gymnate — the  Amhigu  comique — ^nay,  not  even  the 
now  neglected  Vaudeville  t — boasts  a  corps  of  claqueurs  comparable 
with  that  of  the  King's  Theatre*  Herev  however,  they  are  not 

•  Ckupiem.  (Clappers  or  applanders,)  are  men  iotrodvced  into  the 
yarterre  of  most  French  theatres,  on  the  first  night  of  any  new  piece,, 
and  generally  occupy  the  eenUe  of  the  pit^  exactly  nndec  the  uistre. 
The  public  however,  uniformly  object  to  the  proceedings  of  these 
Swrn,  and  sometimes  call  oat  in  their  indignation,  Les  e6qiuwrs  d  la 
porie.  (Turn  out  the  dappers.) 

t  The  Gymnase  and  Ambign  comique,  are  two  of  tlie  ei^ht  minor 
theatres  that  are  situate  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  Tlie  VaudeyiUe, 
from  having  been  the  most  popular,  is  now  the  most  deserted,  theatre 
in  the  French  capital,  en  acconnt  of  the  ultra  principles  of  Its  late  di- 
sector,  DesmtgierSf  and  of  its  present  management."  The  Ambigu, 
also,  is  loyalist.  Ttiis  gives  nse  to  a  number  of  attacks  upon  them  in 
the^HWoi  papers  of  the  day,  of  which  the  foUowing  are  specimens. 

The  situation  of  laugher  in  the  pit  of  the  YaudemOe  is  at  present 
iracant,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  late  incambent ;  the 
service,  contrary  to  nature,  which  that  poor  devil  was  obliged  to  pre- 
form,  conducted  him  prematurely  to  the  tomb." 

Wanted  immediately  three  ckuifbtwn  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  six 
well  discijglined  crien  fur  the  theatre  of  tAmbiguJ' 


confined  to  the  parterre  or  pit.  From  the  divinities  who  cry  brato^ 
(giving  to  the  first  vowel  its  true  Engliih  pronunciation^)  to  the- 
chevaliers  de  la  l^on  d*hoinieiir,  de  la  J^on  des  dameurs,  de  ]» 
l^on  des  bquais,  who  with  true^  continental  cadence,  drawl  out 
ah  !  and  nperbe  I — charmant ! — from  tiie  highest  to  the  lowest 
of  that  formidable  corps,  there  was  no  want  of  co-operation,  no- 
clashing^  of  opinions.  We  have  already  said,  the  ballet  succeededv- 
and  it  would  have  succeeded  eren  without  the  aid  of  the  subsidized 
mercenaries  just  mentioned.  In  wdinary  cases  we  might  here- 
conclude ;  but  that  idiich  took  place  after  the  performance  re-> 
quires  a  little  notice.  We  were  about  to  leave  the  pit  while  the 
curtain  was  descending,  and  had  made  our  way  half  up  fop's  alley, 
(no  easy  matter  on  a  crowded  night,)  when  we  were  arrested  by 
the  continuance  of  the  plaudits  mingled  with  cries  of  "  Aumer  V 
Aumer  V  We  could  not  believe  our  ears,  and  remained  for  the 
evidence  of  another  sense*  Will  it  be  credited,  that  in  the  first 
theatre,  in  the  first  city  in  the  universe,  before  an  audience: 
superior  in  rank  and  endowments  to  any  in  the  wmrld,  a 
handful  of  French  and  Italian  denU  toldes  figurantit^  euUineirt^ 
frieeurSf  and  theii*  relations,  direct  and  coUateral,  were  able 
to  produce  the  raising  of  the  curtain,  after  the  premature  fall- 
ing of  it  of  a  Saturday  night,  in  order  that  the  ballet-master 
Aumer,  should  receive  their  homage  ?  Can  this  be  believed  ?  Will  it 
be  tolerated?— Why  the  next  thing  that  these  peqile  wHl  attempt 
is„  ^  the  inauguration**  of  the  head  or  the  heels  of  Vestris.  P^ie 
Vestris,  grand  p^re  au  Vestris,  grand  grand  p^re  J.. 


DaURY-LANE  TflEATRE. 

The  (^eras  performed  here  during  the  month  of  March,  were, 
Artaxerxes,  Rob  Roy,  Ouy  Mannering^  the  Beggars  Opera, 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  the  Haunted  Tower,  and  the  Siege  of 
Belgrade,  In  these,  though  there  was  much  of  excellence,  we  saw 
nothing  of  norelty,  and  shall  therefore  pass  them  over. 


Co^ekt-Garden  Theatre. 
The  operas  giFen  at  this  theatre  during  the  same  period  were^ 
Fontainehleau^i^md Marriage  o/  Figaro,  mdthe^  Woodman.  The- 
latter,  though  only  a  revival,  charmed  as  much  as  a  novelty  could 
do.  It  was  well  supported.  Miss  Patott  introduced  "  The  kst 
glimpse  of  Erin,**  whkh  shesang  with  much  pathos  and  simplicity. 

t  The  inauguration  of  the  busts  of  Moliere,  Voltaire,  and  others^ 
takes  place  regularly  in  the  French. thstStres,  on  the  aumvtnaries  oF 


CONCERTS. 
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CONCERT  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC. 


Itr  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  direction  of  these  concerts 
should  be  left  entirely  to  nobl^en,  who,  without  considering  the 
general  disappointment  it  occasions  to  a  great  body  of  the  sub- 
scriber^ are  satisfied  with  a  repetition,  firom  year  to  year^  of  the 
very  same  pieces  of  music,  boUi  vocal  and  instrumental*  There 
is  ^e  less  excuse  to  be  made  for  such  supineness  and  indifference, 
when  we  know  that  they  are  in  possession  of  a  very  scarce  and 
valuable  musical  Mbcary,  from  which  a  constant  varieQr  of  the  finest 


compositions  of  the  best  masters  might  be  selected.  We  mean  n». 
disrespect  to  the  noble  directors ;  on  the  contrary,  we  apphiud  them 
for  the  patronage  they  have  so  long  bestowed  upon  this  excellent 
institution ;  but  the  superintendance  of  such  concerts  should  be 
intrustedto  a  professions!  man,  who  should  have  authority  to  re- 
commend, at  least,  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  thus  varying  the 
performances  of  each  season..  By  him  should  be  submitted  to  the 
director  of  the  night,  a  scheme  of  each  concert ;  subject,  of  course, 
to  his  control,  but  stUl  affording  constant  opportunities  for  the  in- 
troductbn,  of  novelty^  and  that.of  the  best  kind..  It  cannot  be* 
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expected,  that  ro  high  and  dignified  a  character  as  the  Archhisht^ 
of  Vork,  should  descend  in  the  examination  of  old  scores;  or  that 
he  should  take  the  troable  of  givmg  any  thing  hut  his  simple  ac- 
quiescence in  the  opinion  or  suggestion  of  some  hrother  director. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  feeHng  of  decorum  may  deter  the  other 
noble  managers  from  employing  their  time  In  the  room  of  the  li- 
brarian, and  collecting  materials  for  supplying  the  novelty  so  de- 
sirable. But  what  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  consequence  ? 
The  director  prepares  his  selection  from  the  concert-book  of  the 
last  season,  which  costs  him  neither  time  nor  trouble  ;  or  is  happy 
to^lige  his  own  fair  countess,  or  some  other  lady  of  distinction, 
with  some  flimsy  favourites,  which,  however  pretty,  and  suited  to 
her  drawing-room,  are,  in  every  respect,  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
ancient  concert  selection ;  and,  as  these  are  but  too  often  indiscrimi- 
nately mingled  with  pieces  of  the  gravest  description,  and  where 
harmony  of  the  sublimest  kind  is  employed  to  lih  our  hearts  to  the 
Creator,  they  turn  die  current  of  our  feelings  at  once,  and  we 
sink  into  impatience  and  disgust.  We  remember  being  present  on 
one  occasion,  when,  after  being  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  that 
highly  solemn  and  devotional  anthem  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  "  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David,**  we  were  hurled  from  our  pinnacle  of 
enthusiasm  into  tiie  mune,  indeed ;  for  what  unmediately  foUowed  ? 
"  Shepherds  I  have  lost  my  love  T  but  the  mischief  did  not  end 
here,  for  presently  came  "  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,*'  which  was 
succeeded  by  "  Soft  Cupid,  wanton  amorous  boyT* 

When  onr  late  venerable  and  beloved  monarch  was  rapable  of 
attending  to,  and  enjoying  the  ancient  concerts,  these  silly  innova- 
tions had  not  crept  in  ;  such  absurdities  would  not  then  have  been 
permitted.  The  selections  were,  in  his  time,  always  judicious ; 
grave,  withont  being  heavy  or  tedious,  and  cheerful  without  triteness 
and  insipidity.  They  were  submitfed  to  the  ktng*s  previous  in- 
spection, and  by  his  order  the  finest  parts  of  HandePs  oratorios, 
(specimens  of  h^  exalted  genius  and  learning  that  are  now  left  to 
moulder  in  the  dust,)  were  constantly  introduced  ;  and  nothing  to 
interrupt  this  dignified  succession  of  harmony,  nothing  merely  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  my  Lady  O.  or  my  Lady  E.  was  suffered  to  dis- 
turb that  impression  upon  the  heart  and  understanding,  which  se- 
rious music,  finely  performed,  must,  where  there  is  either  feeling  or 
judgment,  invariably  produce. 

It  has  been  urged  tiiatthe  subscribers  generally  prefer  the  repe- 
itioQ  of  the  old  compositions  ;  that  they  want  no  variety,  and  are 
dissatisfied  when  novelty  is  introduced.  But  this  is  far,  very  far, 
from  being  the  case  with  the  majority,  though  it  may  be  so 
with  a  few.  Many  of  them,  though  not  following  the  profes- 
sion, have^  received  a  professional  education,  and  are  better 
grounded  musicians  than  some  who  have  the  reputation  of  superior 
science.  These  subscribers  have  a  taste  to  relish,  and  a  judgment 
justly  to  appreciate,  scientific  music ;  and,  though  tiiey  would  be 
sorry,  perhaps,  to  lose  the  return  of  such  chonisses  as  succeed  one 
another  almost  without  interruption,  in  the  Messiaii,  Judas,  and 
Israel  in  Egypt,  would  rejoice  to  get  rid  of  the  drumming  and 
trumpeting  which  gives  so  much  delight  to  the  young  Lidies  in  the 
clamorous  strain  of  Aloud  let  acclamations  ring,**'  or  "  Break  his 
hands  of  sleep  asimder  ;**  and  no  less  pleased  with  the  omission  of 
the  pretty  troll  of  "  Venus  laughing  from  the  skies;**  and  yet  these 
three  are  chonisses  which  are  never,  by  any  accident,  omitted  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  and  the  loftiest  productions  of  our  great 
muaicisn  are  con^lled  to  give  way  to  them. 

There  is,  exclusively  of  the  defects  which  we  Imve  already  no- 
ticed in  these  concerts,  a  vioktion,  if  not  of  rigid  propriety, 
certainly  of  consistency,  in  bringing  forward  the  old  psal- 
mody. A  psabn  tune  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  place, 
that  is  to  say,  in  diurcfa,  and  during  divine  service,  sung  by  the 
charity  children  to  the  or^an  only,  is  calculated  to  please,  because 
anoc&ted  with  devotional  feeling.  But  what  becomes  of  diis  im- 
pnssioo  ainong  lords  and  ladies,  in  a  splendid  concert-room, 


amidst  the  tantararara  of  all  kinds  of  voices  and  instruments,  and 
coming,  perhaps,  immediately'  after  the  witch  music  in  Macbeth, 
or  "  Dulce  domum?** — ^It  is  almost  ludicroas.  The  same  objec- 
tion may  be  applied,  no  doubt»  to  church  music  in  general,  and  we 
think,  strictiy  speaking,  that  the  more  eUborate  anthem,  as  well 
the  simple  psalm  tune,  should  be  reserved  for,  and  solely  dedicated 
to,  the  service  of  God;  The  introduction  of  them  in  theatres  is 
subversive  of  all  decency ;  but  if  the  bishop  of  London  does  not 
think  so,  the  public,  to  he  sure,  have  no  business  to  interfere. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  time  is  approaching,  which  is  to  put 
an  end  to  all  this  innovation  upon  the  original  establishment.  The 
subscribers,  generally,  are  discontented  with  the  present  manage- 
ment, and  with  the  same  things  over  and  over  again ;  for  the  sub- 
scriptions have  fallen  off  considerably  this  season,  and  if  this 
secession  should  continue,  the  directors  will  be  obliged,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  return  to  the  old  system.  If  they  cannot,  or  will 
not,  find  leisure  to  re-model  these  fine  concerts  themselves,  why 
not,  with  their  very  able  conductor,  Mr.  Greatorex  at  the  head, 
appoint  a  professional  committee  to  do  so  ?  How  tiie  funds  of  this 
establishment  may  stand,  whether  in  an  increasing  or  a  decreasing 
state,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  we  are  pretty  well  convinced,  that 
should  the  additional  subscription  of  one,  or  even  two,  guineas  be 
found  necessary  to  carry  this  re-organization  into  effect,  there 
wo\ild  not  be  one  dissentient  voice  among  the  subscribers,  out  of 
ten.  We  should  hail  with  transport  the  return  of  the  olden  time, 
when  every  concert  would  be  enriched  with  variety,  and  we  should 
be  gratified  alternately  with  regular  scenes  from  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  and  judicious  selections  from  the  works  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries in  the  German  and  Italian  schools ;  besides  music  of  a 
more  modehi  date,  which,  when  once  heard,  will  never  aft«r  be 
either  forgotten  or  neglected. 

it  has  been  asserted,  but  very  erroneously,  that  our  present  most 
gracious  Sovereign  has  professed  an  utter  disregard  of  the  music  of 
the  old  school,  and  that  this  circumstance  has  occasioned  all  the 
carelessness  and  inattention  in  the  noble  managers  of  which  we 
have  complained.  The  king,,  on  the  contrary,  has  too  much  taste 
and  discrimination  not  to  be  pleased  with  good  music  of  any 
schocd,  and  assuredly  too  much  sense  to  make  the  expression  of  a 
contrary  feeling  public,  if  one  could  suppose  him  for  a  moment  to 
harbour  it.  The  truth  is,  that  his  majesty  has  ever  been  a  warm 
admirer  of  Handel,  though  not  perhaps  so  entirely  devoted  to  him 
as  was  his  royal  father.  There  can  be  no  doub^  however,  of  a 
partiality,  for  Handel*s  pieces  are  oftener  performed  by  the  excel- 
lent band  at  the  Pavilion,  than  those  of  any  other  composer,  and 
when  his  majesty  fuu  visited  the  Ancient  Concert,  we  have  observed 
the  uniform  attention  he  has  bestowed  on  the  performance,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  evident  manifestations  of  his  pleasure  and  ap- 
,  probation.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  demanded,  is  not  the  king  a  more 
frequent  visitor?  The  directors,  we  fear,  would  be  best  able, 
though  not  very  wflling,  to  answer  the  question.  There  are  six, 
if  not  eight  of  them,  and  it  is  surely  the  bounden  duty  of  these 
noble  Lords  to  assemble  on  the  occasion  of  the  monarch's  honour- 
ing theur  concerts  with  his  presence,  and  to  meet  and  efloort  him 
to  his  box.  We  have  been  informed,  on  very  good  authority,  that 
this  respect  was  not  paid  to  him  hist  year,  and  that  the  director  of 
the  night  only  was  present.  Of  two  other  unpardonable  heedless- 
nesses, (for  we  are  unwilling  to  impute  either  to  the  directors,  sub- 
scribers or  performers,  intentional  <fisre8pect,)  we  were  ourselves 
witness  :  The  first  was,  that  the  King  was  kept  waiting  for  the 
entre  into  the  orchestra  of  many  of  the  principid  singers,  before  it 
was  judged  proper  to  begin  the  concert,  when  they  ought  all  to 
have  been  standing  in  their  proper  places,  on  his  Majesty's 
first  entering  his  box.  What  followed  towards  the  close  of  the  en^ 
tertainment  ?  the  abrupt  and  hurrying  departure  of  a  great  por* 
tion  of  the  audience,  and  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  of 
music  to  which  the  King  appeared  to  be  paying  particular  atten* 
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don.  If,  after  this,  liis  Majesty  did  not  repeat  his  visit,  who  can 
.wonder  ? 

-  Yet  we  acqait  all  parties  of  wilful  negligence  ;  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that  cold  and  careless  mismanagement  which  is  apparent 
in  every  branch  of  this  concern,  and  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
if  a  speedy  reformation  does  not  take  place,  destroy  the  establish- 
ment. Such  a  destruction  we  earnestly  deprecate,  and  should  most 
fervently  deplore.  The  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  is  one  of  the 
eldest  of  our  institutions,  and  ought  to  be  peculiarly  honoured  and 
cherished  by  Englishmen,  as  having  been  among  the  first  and  most 
delightful  recreations  of  our  late  beloved  and  venerable  sovereign. 
We  shall  consider  this  subject  again  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with 
reference  to  the  performers  and  the  performances.  C  li  o. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 

The  Second  of  these  concerts  was  given  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
and  consisted  of  the  folloMring  pieces. 

ACT  I. 

SinfonU  In  G  Haydn. 

Tereetto.  **  Mi  iaitci,  O  madre  anutta.f*  Mad.  Ronxl  di  Begnia,  Misa  Goodall, 

and  Mr.  Begrez ;  from  U  Raito  di  Proserpina        -      -  Winter. 

Concerto,  in  E  flat  Piauo- Forte,  Mr.  Potter  Mozart. 

Aria, "  Santo  mancarmi  PatUma,'*  Mad.  Ronzi  DUto. 

Overtnre  to  Tamerlan  


ACT  II. 

Sinfonia  In  C  minor  Beethoven. 

Terzetto,  *'  Caia  Senior  Made.  Ronzi,  Mr.  Begrez,  and  Mr.  Kellncr.  From 

Xe  Nozxe  di  Figaro   -      •  Mozart. 

Dnet,  Yiolincello  and  Contra-BaBso,  Messrs.  lindley  and  Dragonetti.    Thi:  ninth 

Sonata  of  CoreliL 

^artetto,  *<  Clelo/  U  mio  labbro  intpira,**  Mad.  Ronzi,  Miss  Goodall, 

Messrs.  Begrez  and  Kellner.  From  Bianca  e  Faliero       -  ,  -  Rossini. 

Overtnre  to  Firielio  Beethoven. 

Leader,  Mr.  Mori  ;  Condoctor,  Mr.  Bihhop. 

The  symphony  in  G,  is  one  of  Haydn's  early  com])ositions,  and 
that  which  he  performed  at  Oxford,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
ceiving an  honorary  degree  as  doctor  in  music.  The  adagio  in 
this  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  cantabile  style,  and  always  ex- 
cites the  profoundest  attention.  The  concerto  by  Mozart  was  not 
well  chosen ;  Mr.  Potter  nevertheless  performed  it  with  great  pre- 
cision and  neatness.  The  symphony  in  C  minor,  is  generally 
considered  as  Beethoven's  chef  d  oeuvre,  and  by  ourselves  amongst 
others.  It  is  certainly  the  most  elaborate  and  scientific  of  his 
works,  and,  if  sublimity  were  his  object  in  writing  it,  he  attained 
it,  all  must  allow. 

The  overture  to  his  opera  of  Fidelio,  is  a  very  eccentric  com- 
position, full  of  genius,  and  never  fails  to  please  the  cognoscenti. 
The  same  character  may  be  given  of  Winter's  overture  to  Tamer- 
Ian,  which,  besides,  is  full  of  the  dramatic  effect  that  this  great 
composer  always  infuses  into  his  theatrical  works.  One  of  the 
most  charming  things  in  this  performance,  was  the  Sonata  of 
Corelli,  by  Lindley  and  Dragonetti,  in  which  the  fine  tone  of  the 
former,  . and  the  miraculous  execution  of  the  latter,  on  that  gi- 
gantic and  unwieldy  instrument,  the  double-bass,  were  very  fully 
displayed.  How  beautiful,  too,  the  air,  and  how  judicious  the 
accompaniment,  of  this  piece  of  music,  now  one  hundred  and  fif^y 
years  old,  which  when  occasionally  produced,  appears  in  all  its 
pristine  freshness. 

Madame  Ronzi's  fine  intonation,  and  clear  articulation,  were 
well  brought  out  in  Mozart's  spirited  bravura^  Sento  mamarmi 
Vanima^''  the  only  vocal  piece  during  the  evening,  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  we  can  unreservedly  praise. 

The  Third  Concert  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  was 
selected  and  arranged  as  follows : 

ACT  I. 

Sinfonia,  in  E  flat  -  -  .  '  ^  •  *  "  '  "  "  "  ^  '  ^oxart 
Duetto,  "  C^nne  ti  piare,"  Mad.  Camporese  and  Signora  Caradori.  From 

La  Clemenxa  di  Tito  Ditto. 

Sestetto,  VioUncello  Obligate,  Mr.  Lindley  ....  Bernard  Romberg, 
-  QuaHetto,  "  A'on  tijldar*'  Mad.  Camporese,  Signora  Caradori,  Mr.  Sapio, 

and  Signora  De  Bcgnii.   From  Don  Giovanni  -      .  . 
Overture  to  <A>rl0ta»    -     -     -     -  .     •     .  . 


Mozart. 
Beethoven, 


ACT  II.  : 

Sinfonia,  in  E  flat   Biei 

Aria,  "  PalpUa*'  Mad.  Camporese.  From  La  Donna  del  Logo     •  BoesinL, 

Concerto  Violin,  Signor  Vaccari  VaccarL 

Terzetto,  '*  Mandina  aimabile"  Signora  Caradori,  Mr.  Sapio,  and  Signora  v 
De  Begnis.   Prom  La  rillaneila  rapUa         ....  Mozart. 

Overtnre  to  Anacrcon  Cherubini. 

Leader,  Mr.  S M a  rt  ;  Conductor,  Sir  G.  S H abt. 

Mozart's  symphony  in  £  flat,  is  one  of  his  most  popular  works ; 
we  know  of  none  that  exceeds  it  in  beauty.  lUes's  in  the  same  key, 
is  a  masterly  production,  and  both  were  extremely  well  performed; 
The  overture  to  Coriolan,  is  a  specimen  of  Beethoven's  wildest 
and  most  original  flights :  his  mind  must  have  beetf  full  of  un- 
common imagery  when  he  wrote  it.  It  always  brings  to  our  view 
Blake's  illumination  of  Blair's  poem,  the  Grave  ;  or  some  of 
Fuseli's  designs  from  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  ever  will  please  those 
who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  highest  branches  of  instrumental 
music  ;  though  there  are  few  orchestras  in  which  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  attempt  a  work  of  so  unusUal  a  character,  and  so  difficult 
to  perform  well.  Mr.  Lindley's  execution  of  the  principal  part  in 
the  Sestetto  was  inimitable  ;  but  there  is  a  monotony  in  the  piece 
itself,  which,  in  the  hands  of  any  other  player,  would  render  it  very 
ennnyeuse.  It  is  continually  in  a  minor  key,  and  seldom  modulates 
thence,  except  to  the  fifth  or  fourth.  Performers,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, should  very  rarely  be  allowed  to  choose  music  for  them- 
selves. The  most  brilliant  feature  in  this  concert,  was  a  con- 
certo on  the  violin  by  Signor  Vaccari.  TWs  excellent, — we  had 
almost  written  unrivalled, — ^violinist  has  an  appointment  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  from  which,  for  the  present,  prudence  bids  him 
retire,  and  he  is  engaged  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  the 
season.  He  took  a  chief  part  in  these  concerts  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  then  made  an  astonishing  impression  upon  the  musical 
world.  He  is  what  he  was,  and  to  those  who  admire  the  genuine 
tone  of  this  fine  instrument, — who  think  that  playing  always^  in 
tune  is  a  merit, — who  consider  gracefulness  and  taste,  as  indispen- 
sable to  a  perfect  performer,  and  who  approve  of  that  execution 
which  is  without  trick,  and  invariably  accompanied  by  a  delightfld 
result, — to  such  persons,  the  retreat  of  Vaccari  to  this  country,  will 
prove  the  source  of  as  much  pleasure  as  instrumental  music  can 
afford.  The  vocal  performers  at  this  concert  were  strong  in  name, 
but  the  quartett  and  terzett  produced  no  effect,  from  the  time 
being  mistaken.  The  duett  was  loudly  and  justly  applauded;  and 
Madame  Camporese  sung  the  aria  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  a 
critical  audience. 


BRITISH  CONCERTS. 

We  shall  always  hail  with  pleasure,  and  support  with  our  best 
ability,  any  reasonable  attempt  to  promote  the  interests  of  English 
artists :  justice,  and  an  allowable  national  feeling,  unite  in  dictat- 
ing such  a  line  of  conduct,  from  which  we  shall  hope  never  to  de- 
part. But  much  as  we  respect  the  motives  of  those  gentlemen 
with  whom  these  concerts  originated,  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
that  we  entertain  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  fordng 
native  talent  into  greater  notice,  by  an  exclusive-concert  power. 
Prohibitory  laws  generally  increase  desire  for  the  things  inter- 
dicted, and  are  as  injurious  to  music  as  to  merchandise.  Compe- 
tition is  a  legitimate  principle,  and  the  presumption  is  against 
those  who  shrink  from  such  a  test. 

We  are  aware  that  the  King's  Theatre  and  the  Concert  of  ancient 
Music,  will  be  resorted  to  as  either  an  apology  for,  or  as  a  defence 
of,  restricted  performances ;  or  else  they  will  be  opposed  to  our 
argument,  on  the  ground  of  their  long-continued  success.  But 
while  we  grant  that  the  former  is  confined  to  Italian  dramas,  we 
do  not  allow  that  it  is  limited  to  Italian  composers.  The  best 
Italian  operas  have  emanated  from  Germany,  and  if  Engiisfa'  mu- 
sieians  will  produce  similar  works  of  equal  merit,  they  will  not  find 
themselves  excluded  from  fair  competition.  The  Ancient  Concert 
refuses,  as  its  title  proclaims,  to  admit  modem  compositions  within 
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He  waUfl:  bvl  it  giyes  access  to  the  music  of  all  nations,  provided 
it  is  sufficiently  matured  for  antiquarian  tastes ;  and  the  liidng 
English  composer,  who  boasts  that  he  writes  for  fiune,  for  the 
hwiour  of  his  art,  and  whose  works  have  ritafitj  enough  to  survive 
him  a  certain  number  of  jears,  may  be  heard  by  his  grand-children 
at  some  future  concert  of  Ancient  Music,  in  company  with  Purcell, 
Avison,  Boyce,  and  Ame.  While,  however,  we  acknowledge  the 
benefit  accruing  fram  a  concert  l^t  has  so  nobly  contributed  to 
preserve  from  oblivion  a  species  of  ccmiposition  which  ought 
always  to  be  regarded  as  fbe  foundation  of  all  that  is  excellent  in 
music,  and  which  time  can  never  superannuate,  though  fiuhion  may 
neglect ;  we  yet  must  condemn  the  rigour  of  its  laws,  which,  in 
extraordinary  cases,  might  be  relaxed  advantageously  for  the  art, 
and  profitably  for  all  parties  interested.  The  continued  success 
of  svMch  a  concert^  most  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  rank  and  influ- 
ence of  its  managers.  Stript  of  their  patronage  it  could  not  stand 
another  season,  from  the  ezdusive  nature  of  its  performances,  and 
the  stnbbonuiess  of  its  regulations. 

But  does  any  rule  exist  in  llie  Philharmonic  Society,  which  shuts 
the  door  of  tiut  Institution  against  English  compositions  ?  Quite 
the  contrary,— for  «very  encouragement,  every  fiunlity,  is  there 
given  indiscriminately,  to  native  and  foreign  professors,  to  tempt 
them  to  make  trial  of  their  strength.  Besides  this,  the  English 
theatres,  the  numerous  benefi^cmcerts,  and  the  many  provincial 
meetings,  are  all  open  to  the  artist,  who  b  gifted  with  a  talent  for 
original  composition:  if  he  will  not  avail  himsdf  of  these  opportu* 
nities,  he  alone  is  to  blame,  and  not  the  existing  institutions  of  his 
country.  But  the  native  musician,  of  true  genius,  has  rarely  fafled 
to  profit  by  the  means  offered  him ;  else  how  would  the  music 
of  Attwood,  Bishop,  Braham,  Crotdi,  Shield,  Stevenson,  and 
other  living  masters,,  have  acquired  so  much  popularity?  The 
inference  then  that  we  draw  fnun  the  foregoing,  is,  not  that  native 
talent  for  musical  composition  is  discouraged  in  England,  but  that 
at  present  it  does  not  abound ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  concert, 
established  upon  the  exclusive  principle  that  governs  the  British 
Concerts,  is  unnecessary  in  itself,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
become  injurious  to  the  art* 

As  the  greater  part  of  our  third  number  was  at  press  before 
the  night  of  the  first  concert,  we  had  only  time  to  give  a  list  of  the 
pieces  performed.  Two  of  them,  at  least,  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
in  terms  of  very  high  {Hraise,— a  new  quartett,  for  two  violins,  viola 
and  violoncello,  by  Mr.  James  Calkin,  and  a  canzonet^  composed 
by  Mr.  Rawlings,  and  sung  by  Mrs.  Sahuon.  But  this  article  has 
ahneady  run  to  such  a  length,  that  we  must  hasten  to  tiie  second 
performance,  which  took  pbce  on  the  10th  of  March,  aocoiding  to 
the  subjoined  bill. 

ACT  I. 

Glee,  ftT«  Tokca,    Queen  of  the  ▼allej'*  JH*.  OMoott, 

BeUad,  "  Bener  Boy,"  Mailer  Smith  l^ey. 

Glee,  (MB.)  fow  Toicee,  "  Come  to  my  looglBf  anns"  •  •  -  J,  ElUott, 
QMrtett,  two  Violin,  Yiola,  and  Violoncello,  Mcwrt.  Mori,  Orieibach,  Smart, 

w>  I^«»«y  Qiifin. 

GaMaia,  *'  The  Sailor,"  Mr.  Yanghaa  T.F.  WaUMew, 

Dnelt, '<  MydearcMloTe,''MlMCarew  wdMr.BeHwy    .     -     .  ibrtUw. 

Glee,(MS.)  Five Toicea,  •*  In  Uiia  Ihir  Tale**  Aitwoi 

Sonf,  "  Bid  me  discoone,"  Mia  StephoH  . 
Sepiett,  (MS.)  Piano-Forte,  4^.  •     -  - 
ACT  n. 

Ode,  tlx  "voicet,  **  CeeUia,  more  than  aU  the  noi 

Song,  Mi«  Goodjdi,  '<  Sleep,  baby  miae*  

Glee,  three  voices,  **  There  to  m  bloom*  

Air,  Harp  i  MiMSharpe  

8oi«,<*8lilenof  AcheffOB,»Mr.  Sale  

Olee^foar  Tokei^  '*  The  tpring,  the  pleasant  spring  is  blown*  - 
Song,  Mhs  Stephens,  **  Oh  I  the  moment  wes  sad" 
Glee,  sera  veleea,  "Hark  I  Apollo  strikes  the  lyM*    •     .  . 

Leader,  W.  H.  Smart  ;  Condactor,  Mr.  BiMOffi. 

l%e  ornament  of  this  concert  was  Mr.  OriiBn*s  qootett^  which 
bring  pubfished  in  its  original  form,  and  as  a  piaao-forle  dnet^  is 
^  iDDown  among  the  true  amateurs  of  music.  It  has  boss  per- 


IF.  Kwfwm, 

Jhr.OMeott, 


formed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and,  consequently,  at  most 
private  parties.  Of  this  piece  we  will  fearlessly  assert,  that  it 
ought  to  rank  with  the  tpiartetts  of  the  greatest  composers  of  llie 
age.  The  ballad  by  Davy  was  done,  we  suppose,  with  a  benevo- 
lent view  towards  the  ingenious,  but  unfortunate,  composer. 
Mr.  Horsley*8  duet  is  good,  and  was  well  performed.  The  glee 
by  Mr.  Attwood  seemed  to  possess  great  merit,  but  it  suffered 
dreadfully  for  want  of  rehearsing.  The  septett  which  ended  the 
first  act,  made  us  fear  that  the  first  act  would  never  end.  Miss 
Goodall  sings  a  ballad  with  charming  simpficity  and  sweetness ; 
but  her  choice,  or  the  choice  made  for  her,  of  a  subject,  was  not 
happy  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  W.  Knyvetf  s  glee  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  popular ;  and  was  loudly  encored.  Miss  Stephens*s  Irish 
air  is  an  exquisitely  beautifiil  melody  for  social  performance ; 
though,  in  a  public  concert,  we  expect  something  of  a  higher  de- 
scription. The  glee  and  ode,  at  the  beginning  of  each  act,  moved 
very  heavily,  and  made  us  look  round  for  the  pulpit  and  pews: 
hideed  the  concert  altogether  was  much  too  long,  and  selected 
wi&out  a  due  regard  to  effect. 


THE  ORATORIOS. 

These  performances  terminated  for  the  season  on  the  Sist  of 
March.  The  speculation,  it  is  said,  has  not  been  very  successful ; 
for  though  good  audiences  have  been  collected,— only  one  theatre 
being  open,»yet  the  expence  of  paying  for  both  Diury  Lane  and 
CoTont  Garden,  in  order  to  keep  one  shut  up,  and  the  high  prices 
given  to  the  singers,  have  it  u  supposed,  consumed  all  the  receipts. 
Whether  the  scheme  was  productive  or  not,  we  are  unable  to 
pronounce,-^but  we  wiQ  assert  that  such  a  monopoly  shbuld  be 
discouraged;  panicuhrly  in  such  hands. 

The  principal  notelty  at  those  oratorios  since  our  last,  was 
the  performance  ofPALBSTiNu,  by  Dr.  Crotch;  the  words  are 
those  of  a  prize  poem,  by  the  Rev.  Reginakl  Heber,  now  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  This  oratorio,  though  too  grave  in  its  character, 
and  too  ancient  in  its  style  for  many,  is  certainly  a  very  fine  com- 
position. Some  of  the  chorusses  are  sublime,  and  a  quartett, 
**  ho  I  star-led  chiefs,**  secures  every  suffrage  in  its  favour. 

Hie  other  performances  during  the  montii,  were  Cynu  in 
Bubyhnf  portions  ni  the  Ae^'m,— of  the  MesiM,  die  whole  of 
the  Creation,  together  with  a  variety  of  Ballads,  Airs,  &c. 
Cyrus  is  a  mere  common-place  opera ;  as  such  it  might  have  that 
brilliant  success,**  whidi  is  said  to  attend  all  novelties  in  the 
present  day.  But  somehow  or  other,  these  brilliantly  suooesslul 
novelties  often  die  very  suddeidy,  and  are  unmediately  forgotten. 
Such isthe fate  of  Cyrui,  as  an  oratorio;  such  its  fate  wouklbe  as 
an  opera. 

On  the  19th,  an  adventurous  violinist,  from  the  sister-isle,  named 
Balfe,  made  his  ck^l,— he  certainly  possessed  that  noble  daring 
for  which  his  countrymen  are  remarkable,  but  we  cannot  say  that 
his  exploita  in  AU  excited  our  admiration,  although  they  created 
surprise.  He  has  youth,  however,  to  plead  in  his  excuse,  and  may 
with  proper  attention  become  a  tolerable  performer. 

The  remainder  of  these  "  entertainments  for  Lent**  were  made 
up,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  of  miscellaneous  baflads,  duets, 
&C.  Miss  Stephens,  on  one  occasion,  ,  introduced  her  favourite 
reeitailive  and  air,  AM  Robin  Gray,**  with  the  usual  effect.  Miss 
PatoB  sang  more  than  once  thatetemal  "Sawyemy  weething*' 
of  which  she  is  so  fond,—- but  altiiough  tolerated  and  even  ap- 
pUuded,  wereeommend  this  young  bdy  to  seek  the  support  of  the 
ofthestra  inpnference  to  the  simple  accompaniment  of  thepiam^ 
pUyed  by  herself.  Her    TV  cAe  «ceeiiii'*  was  good. 

We  have  noticed,  we  befieve,  aU  Aat  required  mention  in  these 
peifonnaiiees.  May  we  hope  tiiat  however  desirable  the  concentra* 
tion  of  talent  may  be,  a  second  theatre  for  its  exhibition  will  be 
opened  »ext  season  I 
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ON  the  BALLAD  ENTITLED  "  MARY/'  in  the  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  THE  HARMONICON. 

In  a  Letter  from  lin.  BRAHAlf . 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Harmomcon. 

17,  GlmuigUr  Pkety 

March  \m  1823. 

Sir, 

'  I  learn  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  ctf  the  GenthmatCt 
Mtigazine  for  Ms  month,  t]iat  Mr.  Edward  Mangkis,  declares 
hinwelf  the  audwr  of  the  baQad,  entitled  "  Mary,**  published  in  the 
Hmrmmitm  for  January  last.  In  answer  to  which,  I  can  only 
observe,  that  the  late  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  did  me  the  honour,  at 
various  times,  to  present  me  with  sonnets,  canzonets,  &c.,  always 
accompanying  them  with  a  request,  that  I  would  set  them  to  music. 
Among  the  many  poetical  elmsions  transmitted  to  tne  by  him,  I 
found  the  song  In  question,  **  Mary,**  and  exerted  my  hnmble 
talents  to  compose  music  to  it. 


1  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  justice  of  Afr.  Maxigin*s  claim, 
andean  only  account  for  my  mistwe  as  to  the  real  airaior  of  the 
baUad,  by  wpposiBg  that  1  found  it  anMogat  IMWlry  wiiWeu  bf 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  oonchided  tibat  it  also  vasilfad  nrodiiation  of  hb 
muse.  I  trust,  however,  tba^in  ju^^  to  Mangin,  ¥oii  jpnD, 
in  your  next  edition  of  the  Harmonican^  ascribe  the  yrom  of  the 
song  to  him,  as  the  true  author. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours,  kc, 

John  Braham. 

We  hope  that  the  fibove  ci^did  f^d  gentlemfudike  ex- 
planation will  prove  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Mangii^.'  We  have  recently 
printed  a  third  edition  of  No.  I.  of  this  work,  which  it  is  now  too 
late  to  correct.  If  a  fourth  should  be  called  for,  we  shaH  cheer- 
ful^ obey  Mr.  Braham*s  directions.— ^iIhtor. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Refinement  in  Advertising. 
The  following  is  an  advertisement,  literally  translated  from  a 
Paris  jooniai  of  last  month.  The  French  have  always  be«ni  noted 
for  the  elegaal  turn  which  their  native  disposition,  and  the  geoius 
of  their  language,  enable  them  to  g^ve  to  the  most  trivial  subjects  : 
but  the  manner  in  which  a  string  of  puffs  direct  are  here  woven 
into  a  finished  piece,  is  an  instance  of  ingenuity  and  refinement  that 
our  Packwoods  and  our  Martins  may  attemptto  imitate,  but  in  vain. 
MUSIC. 

Nbni  u'vou  pM  qo'an  temps  4  irivre, 
Amis;  putont-le  pjmeot. 

This  advice  is  one  of  wisdom.  "  Who  knows**  (says  Pigftro) 
"  if  the  world  shall  hist  three  months  longer  The  end  of  .the 
universe  wHl  arrive  in  spite  of  us ;  let  us  therefore  unitate  the  Tro- 
jans, vriio  laughed  at  tlie  predictions  and  the  advice  df  Cassan- 
dra. Let  US  intoxicate  ounolves  with  pla^,  and  with  enjoyments ; 
but  let  those  delights  be  such  as  will  atford  spratification  on  the 
instant  and  bear  reflection.  What  pleasure,  of  which  we  are  sus- 
ceptible, partakes  of  those  two  qualities  so  strongly  as  music  ?  Let 
our  ears,  therefore,  be  insensible  to  ail  sounds  of  war,  of  discord,  of 
contention,  and  open  only  to  the  vibrations  of  harmony. 

Drams,  trampets,  cymbals,  and  "  the  wry«necked  fife  ;**  the 
growiiBr  aerpeat»  the  thrilling  tronbon^  supported  by  the  baas 
vokes  flif  cannoB»  are  about  to  commence  upon  the  Bidassoa  their 
horrible  and  horrifying  dangw ;  the  concerts  of  Mars  vrill  soon 
silence  tiiose  of  ApoUo ;  but  kt  us  enjov  the  latter— let  us  prolong 
the  fiMSt  of  life,  and  endeavour  to  enliven  and  adorn  it  with  the 
Moeals  of  sweet,  yet  pi^uoiae,  mude.  For  this  purpose,  we  can- 
not TCoonunend  too  wannlv  the  new  "  Fantasie,**  whidi  faMbeen 
nubliflhed  by  Monneor  Mareaux,  founded  on  an  air  in  M.  AmWe 
de  Bauplanfs  beautiful  romance  of  La  Ba]an9obe.  M.  Mereaux, 
member  of  the  "  '  " 
immense 

thflBse,  audre-proAicee  it  nnd^  new  and  wgnMk  famt ;  tbeexe- 
cation  of  this  pisoe  ia  eaay :  it  may  be  had  at  1^0  house '  of  *M.  Simon 
Gaveaax,  Rue  Feydeau,  No.  18.  M»  AmM^  Mereaiix  treads  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  has  just  published  also  a  Pastoral 
Rondeau  for  the  piano-forte,  in  which  natural  melody  is  mingled 
witii  the  happiest  strokes  of  art.  Frire,  Passage  du  Panorama, 
No.  16»  is  the  depository  of  th»  morceau  ^rdeieux!  At  the  house 
ef  M.  Springer,  Rue  de  Riehelieu,  No.  107,  may  be  found 
abeairtifiil  rondeau  for  the  piaiio^«byKiilkbreiiner^  and  a  channii 
haOad^  the  words  by  M.  Arnautt,  the  music  by  Mr.  Stranz :  it  >• 
entitied.  "  Let  joUs  yeux  hUut  dEvghUe^  The  words  are  mil  of 
grace  and  sweetness.  The  author  of  Marius  and  of  Oermanicus 
makes  the  lyre  of  Anacreon,  and  of  Horace,  resound  with  as  much 
sveeess  as  he  did  that  of  -Sophocles  and  Euripides.  He  is  net 
less  happy  in>hisb«Hads,thania  lus  &bles,and  knows  how  topasi 
a|maMy  duk^m^^dom.  He  m^Utj^ynas kUim^Agl- 
me  with  tiie  talent  of  >  writer*  who^  in  every  deaoriptim  of  cea^*: 
position,  will  cause  the  eyes  of  posterity  to  be  fixed  uopn  )um.' 
The  malic  of  this  ballad  is  easy  and  melodious ;  it  is  d^cated  to 
Madame  EiigeniefUgant  of  the  Op^ra  Comt^,  and  to  render  it' 


member  of  the  sodetv  of  '*  The  Sons  of  Ap<Nlo^**  is  known  bv  an 
fanmense  nmijber  of  brilliant  compositions ;  in  his  new  variations 
he  has  peifictiy  preserved  tiie  ur,  which  has  served  him  for  a 
thfline.  audre-prooacee  it  undOT  newaod  amstthli  famt ;  theexe* 


ffaviriiing,  rsqtiires  oniy  that  itihit  sung  by  the  amiable  perfonner  to 
whom  it  is  dedioated. 

We  shall  profit  by  this  occasion,  to  repair  an  ac^  of  forgetfiilness, 
in  announcing  that  the  third  brilliant  rondeau  and  melange  of 
M.  Rigel,  ana  the  quatuors  of  M.  Lambert  for  two  rioHns  aUo  et 
btuie,  on  which  we  have  passed  a  just  eulogium,  may  be  had,  tiie 
first  at  tiie  house  of  Pleye),  Boulevard,  Montmaitre,  the  others  at 
Frey*s,  Place  des  Victoires. 

Madame  Mainrille  Fodor  finbhed  her  en^ement  at  Naples, 
the  8th  of  February.  She  then  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  she  is 
to  perfonn  during  the  next  six  months.  The  Editor  of  the 
idoumal  of  tJu  7\do  SiciHet,  exclaims  upon  this  subject,  '*  We 
nuat  then  lose  this  celebrated  smger,  and  ituomparmiie  aetmst' 
"  This  List  epithet,**  says  a  French  writer,  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Madam  Fodor  has  made  an  enormous  progress.*' 


The  French  pqiers  mention  in  high  terns  a  MsldemoiseQe 
Demeri,  who  made  her  first  Mpearanoe  Utely  at  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Paris,  in  the  character  of  Amenaide^  jn.  Rossini's  Tancredi,  A 
good  intonation,  g^t  compass,  strength,  flexibility,  taste,  and  all 
that  the  Italians  caU  a  real  voice,  are  ascribed  to  this  debutante, 
Madame  Pasta,  who  was  engajred  at  the  King's  Theatre  a  few 
vwmago^  pofemed  the  part  of  T«tieredi.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  become  the  finest  mtgzo^prano  in  Europe.  Let  us  not, 
however,  foiget  our  own  ohaitting  Madame  Vestris. 

Mademoiselle  Mori,  so  well  known  at  the  King's  Theatre  for  her 
useful  talents,  is  now  performinj:  in  Paris.  She  made  a  debiit  at 
the  ImmeU  (the  Italian  Opera  House,)  on  the  0th  of  last  month, 
ui  the  ehameter  of  Sonna,  in  the  Bmrhiere  di  SifncUa  of  Rossini, 
and  was  tolerably  weU  received.  She  is  engaged  as  Seeanda  Donna^ 

atthattheatra.   

M.  Oarat,  the  most'distiiupushed  tenor  singer  tiiat  France  ever 
possessed,  ^ed  on  the  1st  or  Maith,  at  Paris,  in  the  sixty-third 
vear  of  his  age.   He  had  long  retired  from  public  life,  into  which 

he  entered  in  1795.   

Bernard  Romberg,  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  vmloncdlo, 
and  brother  to  the  late  Andreas  Romberg,  so  well  known  tiiroogh- 
out  Buippe  as  a  great  composer,  is  now  enriching  the  concerts  at 
Paris  by  nis  talents.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten 
or  eleven  years,  who  is  said  to  possess  great  muskal  abilities. 

Caraflfa*  latdj  brought  out  at  Marseilles,  a  new  opera,  called 
L$  SoKtaire,  It  has  produced  from  an  exchisive  adaiirer  of  Ros- 
rini,  the  following  epigram 

Avei-vous  va  le  StUtaire  / 
Yraimenty  ooi.— Tant  mieux.— >Mais  pourquoi  ? 
Cest  qa'on  I'a  trouv^,  sur  ma  foi, 
Presqne  gissaat  dans  le  parterre. 

Monday  eveniiig  tiis  %4A„  w^$  devoted  by  tiie  FhiOiMOMytic 
Society  to  the  private  trial  of  new  compositions,  offered  for.per- 
formi^ce.  Amongst  tiiem  was  a  new  smfonia  by  Mr.  Clen^nti, 
of  wiiich  report  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  cemmendatioa 
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MEMOIR  OF  CTMAROSA. 


DoMENico  CiMARosA  was  boro  at  Naples  in  1754, 
and  died  at  Venice  the  lUh  of  January  1801,  having  just 
completed  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  received  his  first  mti- 
sical  instructions  from  Aprile,  and  entered  the  Conserra- 
tory  of  Loretto,  whei^  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
school  of  Durante,  and  became  a  disciple  of  that  admirable 
master.  The  general  education  of  Cimarosa  was  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  his  amiable  disposition,  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 
On  quitting  the  oonsmaloiT,  his  talents  became  generally 
kpown  and  appreciated,  and  his  works  soon  acquired  a  high 
popularity  throughout  Italy.  His  operas  were  chiefly  of 
the  comic  class,  out  although  composed  expressly  for  buffa 
singers,  his  style  is  never  grotesque  or  ungraceful ;  he  dis- 
plavs  considerable  ingenuity  in  his  acoonpaniiiients,  which 
emoellish  the  melody  of  the  voice  part,  widiout  too  much 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

His  operas,  II  Pittore  Pariaino  and  LltaliaiuL  in  Londray 
were  produced  at  Rome,  and  thence  adopted  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy;  and  their  success  was  so  complete, 
that  Cimarosa  received  an  order  from  Paris  to  compose  a 
cantata  for  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  which  was  performed 
by  a  band  consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  voices  and 
instruments. 

The  reputation  of  Cimarosa  spread  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  composer  of  the  last  century,  except  Iiccini ;  and  the 
fame  of  his  Itaiiana  in  Ixmdra,  seems  to  have  been  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  La  Buom  Figliuola. 

In  1787,  he  was  invited  to  Petersburg  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.,  in  order  to  compose  operas  there.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  compositions  which  have  been  per- 
formed in  Italy,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  on 
•very  stage  in  Europe : — 


1779.  L'ltatiana  in  Londra, 

1785.  II  Conrito, 

I  due  Baroni, 

Oil  iuimici  Generosi, 

II  Pittore  Para£^no, 
1795.  Artaserse  di  Metastasio, 

n  Falegname, 

1786.  I  due  Suppbsti  Conti, 

1787.  Volodimiro, 

La  Ballerina  Amante, 
Le  Trame  Deluse, 

1788.  L*imprc9arioin  Angustie, 
II  Cfredulo. 


II  Fanatico  Burlato, 

1789.  n  Ck>nTitato  di  Pietra, 

1790.  Oiannina  e  Bemadone, 
La  ViUanella  Riconouiuta, 
Le  Astuzie  Feminili, 

1793.  II  Matrimonio  Segreto, 

1794.  I  Traci  Amanti, 

D  Matrimonio  per  Sussuro, 
La  PenrioDe, 
L'Olimpiaoe, 
II  Sacrinzio  d*Abraino, 
1797.  Gli  Amanti  Comici, 
Gli  Orazi. 


II  Marito  Disperato, 
The  last  opera  buffa  of  Cimarosa  is  Vimprudente  Foriu- 


natot  performed  at  Venice  in  1800.  The  Artemisia  was 
left  unfinished :  the  first  act  only  is  by  Cimarosa  ;  other 
composers  have  attempted  to  add  the  second  and  third,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded.  It  was  condemned,  and  the  cur- 
tain dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act. 

All  the  operas  of  Cimarosa  are  distinguished  for  inven- 
tion, and  onginality  of  ideas,  as  well  as  for  the  richness  of 
the  accompaniments  and  skilful  stage  effect.  The  peater 
part  of  his  movements  are  di  prima  intenzione.  We  feel 
m  listening  to  each  passage,  that  the  division  has  been 
made,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration.  The  enthu- 
siasm excited  bv  II  Matrimonio  Segreto,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  In  snort,  this  work  fixed  the  wavering  opinions 
of  the  Italians. 

Cimarosa  presided  at  the  piano  in  the  Neapolitan  the- 
atre, during  the  first  seven  renresentationg,  a  thing  unpre- 
cedented. At  Vienna,  the  Emperor  having  attended  the 
first  performance  of  this  opera,  invited  the  singers  and  mu- 
sicians to  a  banaufet,  and  sent  them  back  the  same  evening 
to  the  theatre,  where  they  played  the  piece  a  second  time  ! 

Cimarosa,  unfortunately  for  his  success,  manifested  a 
partiality  for  the  French  during  their  possession  of  Naples, 
which  occasioned  his  disgrace  at  the  court  of  his  patron  ; 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  which  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  were  doomed  to  suffer.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  die  in  his  bed  in  1801,  extremely  regretted  by 
the  lovers  of  music,  as  an  original  and  exquisite  com- 
poser, and  an  amiable  man. 

Several  traits  have  been  recorded  of  the  modesty  which 
added  to  the  merit  of  this  ereat  musician. 

A  painter,  wishing  to  flatter  him,  told  him  that  he  con- 
sidered him  superior  to  Mozart.  "  I,  Sir  ! "  answered  he, 
rather  abruptly,—"  What  would  you  say  to  any  man  who 
should  venture  to  assure  you  that  you  are  superior  to  Ra- 
phael ?" 

Amateurs  were  once  divided  between  Mozart  and  Ci- 
marosa, considered  as  dramatic  composers.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  inquired  of  Gretry  what  difference  there  was  be- 
tween the  two.  "  Sire,"  answered  Gr6try , "  Cimarosa  places 
the  statue  on  the  stage,  and  the  pedestal  in  the  orchestra; 
whereas  Mozart  puts  the  statue  in  the  orchestra,  and  the 
pedestal  on  the  stage." 

Gretry  had  heai^  little  of  Mozart's  music,  and  that  little 
he  did  not  understand.  In  his  Essais  sur  la  Musique^  a 
work  of  merit  and  importance,  published  a  dozen  years  after 
the  death  of  the  great  German  composer,  he  never  mentions 
his  name,  nor  alludes  to  any  one  ol  his  works ! 
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THE  HARMONICON. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 

[Continued  from  page  49.] 


In  our  last,  vre  gave  an  aceount  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ;  we  now  enter 
upon  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Eng- 
land. The  King's  Theatre  had  been  abandoned  by  its 
noble  patrons,  and  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Heidegger,  a 
person  who  made  some  figure  at  this  period,  under  the  title 
of  the  Swiss  Count*  With  him  Handel  entered  into  a 
contract  for  five  years,  being  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
musical  drama  at  his  own  risk.  Accordingly,  in  1729,  we 
see  this  great  genius  sustaining,  like  another  Atlas,  the 
whole  weiffht  of  the  concern,  relying  solely  upon  the  re- 
Bourses  of  his  own  gigantic  talents. 

He  set  out  imm^iately  for  Italy,  where  he  engaged  an 
entire  new  company  of  singers,  who  arrived  the  following  au- 
tunm,  and  are  thus  announced  in  one  of  the  journals  of  that 
period.  Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from  Italy,  has 
contracted  with  the  following  persons  to  perform  in  the  Ita- 
lian oj^ras : — Sigtwr  Bemacchij  who  is  esteemed  the  best 
singer  m  Italy. — Signora  Merighi^  a  woman  of  very  fine  pre- 
sence, an  excellent  actress,  and  a  very  good  singer,  with  a 
counter-tenor  voice. — Signora  Strada^  who  hath  a  very  fine 
treble  voice,  a  person  of  singular  merit. — SignorAnnibalePio 
Fabri,  a  most  excellent  tenor,  and  a  fine  voice.  His  wife, 
who  performs  a  man's  part  exceedingly  well. —  Signora 
Bertoldiy  who  has  a  very  fine  treble  voice,  she  is  also  a 
very  excellent  actress,  both  in  men  and  women's  parts. — 
A  base  voice  from  Hamburg,  there  being  none  worth  en- 
gaging in  Italy.  "  The  name  of  the  last-mentioned  person 
was  John  Reimschneider ;  perhaps,  the  appellation  is  sup- 
pressed as  not  being  thought  sufficiently  musical  for  the 
company  with  which  he  was  thus  associated. 

Tne  first  opera  which  he  composed  for  his  new  company 
was  LotkariuSf  and  is  another  example  of  Handel's  readv 
genius ;  for  it  appears  by  the  MS.  score,  that  it  was  finish^, 
rehearsed,  and  Drought  on  the  stage,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
fortnight.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  author,  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  it  met  with  but  Utile  success ;  and  he  produced 
a  second,  entitled  Partkenope,  which  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception :  indeed  it  merited  every  support  as 
many  judicious  critics  have  not  hesitated  to  rank  it 
amon^  the  best  of  Handel's  dramatic  productions. 

It  IS  probable  that  Handel's  first  season  was  not  very 
propitious,  for,  in  the  following  year,  we  find  that  Heideg- 
ger nad  an  active  share  in  the  concern,  which  is  thus  au' 
nounced  in  one  of  the  journals  of  that  period.  Signar 
Senesino,  the  famous  Italian  singer,  is  engaged  to  come 
over  during  the  winter,  to  perform  under  Mr.  Heidegger, 
in  the  Italifui  opera ;"  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
the  public  are  informed,  that grand  preparations  were 
making  at  the  Opera-house,  in  &e  Haymarket,  by  new 
clothes,  scenes,  &c. ;  and  that  Senesino  being  arrived,  the 
performances  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  court  returned  to 
St.  James's. " 

It  thus  appears,  that,  notwithstanding  Handel's  quarrel 
with  this  singer,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  fresh  engage- 
ments with  him ;  but  the  fiame  of  their  former  enmity  was 
only  smothered  for  a  time,  and  burst  forth  again,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  with  redoubled  violence. 

As  the  name  of  Senesino  stands  so  conspicuously  forward 
in  the  musical  history  of  this  period,  we  shall  s^  a  word 
pauant  respecting  him.   He  was  a  native  of  Sienna, 


and  had  been  singing  with  great  applause  in  the  opera  at 
Dresden,  when  Handel  first  engaged  him  for  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  was  considered  as  a  very  finished 
soprano^  with  a  voice  of  no  great  compass,  but  of  won- 
deiful  flexibility.  He  was'  a  graceful  actor,  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  recitative  had  no  equal  in  Europe.  Sene^ 
stno,  after  his  quarrel  with  Handel,  continued  in  the  service 
of  Uie  nobility,  singing  at  the  theatre  in  Dncoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  afterwards  in  the  Haymarket,  till  the  year  1735, 
when,  having  acquired  a  fortune  of  15,000/.,  he  retired  to 
his  native  city,  and  built  a  noble  mansion,  which,  with  his 
whole  fortune,  he  bequeathed  to  his  relativeis. 

At  the  same  time  with  Senesino^  came  over  to  this  country, 
Margarita  Durastanti^  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
of  the  public  favour,  till  the  engagement  of  her  more  sue* 
isessful  rival  Cuzzoni,  She  made  a  handsome  retreat, 
and  took  a  formalleaveof  the  English  nation,  by  singing 
the  following  song,  which  was  written  for  her,  in  haste,  by 
the  celebrat^  Pope : — 

Generous,  gay,  and  gallant  nation, 
Bold  in  anns,  and  bright  in  arts  ; 
Land  secure  from  all  invasion. 
All  but  Cupid*B  gpentle  darts ! 
From  your  charms,  oh,  who  would  run  ? 
Who  leave  you  for  another  sun  ? 
Happv  soil,  adieu,  adieu ! 
Let  old  charmers  yield  to  new. 

In  arms  and  arts  be  still  more  shining  ; 

All  your  joys  be  still  increasing ; 
All  your  tastes  be  still  refining  ; 

All  your  jars  for  ever  ceasing ; 
But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new, 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  I 

On  this  song  the  following  burlesque  was  written  by 
Dr.  Arbuthnot : — 

Puppies,  whom  I  now  am  leaving^. 

Merry  sometimes,  always  mad. 
Lavish  most  when  debts  are  craving, 

On  fool,  farce,  and  masquerade ! 
Who  would  from  such  bubbles  run  ? 
Who  leave  such  blessings  for  the  sun  ? 

Happv  soil,  and  happv  crew ! 

Let  old  sharpers  yield  to  new. 

All  your  tastes  be  still  refinmg  ; 
All  your  nonsense  still  more  smning : 
Blest  in  some  Bernstadt  or  Boschi, 
This  more  awkward,  that  more  husky. 

Happy  soil,  and  simple  crew  I 

Let  old  sharpers  yield  to  new  I 

Bubbles  all,  adieu,  adieu ! 

The  season  of  1731  opened  with  a  new  opera,  by  Handel, 
entitled  Alessandro.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Metas- 
tasio,  and  S^esino  performed  the  principal  part.  Though 
marked  by  few  airs  in  a  grand  and  elaborate  style, 
yet  this  drama  was  of  so  pleasing  a  character  that  it  sus- 
tained fifteen  successive  representations,  and  was  revived 
again  in  the  autumn  with  success. 

1732  commenced  with  the  opera  of  Ezio,  the  words,  also, 
by  Metastasio,  and  the  music  by  Handel :  but  it  was  per- 
formed only  five  times,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sosarmes^ 
which  sustained  ten  representations. 
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In  the  course  of  this  season,  a  new  and  successful  species 
of  entertainment  was  introdooed  at  the  Opera  Honse,  in  the 
sacred  drama  of  Esther^  which  haid  formerly  been  composed 
for  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  performed  m  his 
chapel  at  Cannons.  We  shall  reserve  our  account  of  these 
performances  to  a  future  article  on  Oratorios;  Suffice  it 
nere  to  remark,  that  on  this  occasion  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  pit  were  raised  to  the  amazing  price  of  one  euiniea,  and 
half-a-guinea  to  the  gallery,  an  arrangement  that  appears 
to  have  given  considerable  umbrage  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  opera. 

1733  opened  with  a  new  opera,  by  Handel,  called 
Orlando^  which  was  performed  ten  times.  It  was  during 
this  season  that  the  quarrel  between  Handel  and  Sene- 
sino  became  serious.  The  following  advertisement,  in 
one  of  the  journals  of  that  period,  shews  to  what  an  ex- 
tent this  rupture  had  proceeded  : — "The  subscribers  to  the 
opera,  in  wnich  Signer  Senesino  and  Sigiiora  Cuzzoni  are 
to  perform,  are  desired  to  meet  at  Mr.  Pickford's  great 
room  in  Panton-Street,  on  Friday  next,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in 
order  to  settle  proper  methods  for  carrying  on  the  sub- 
scription. Such  persons  as  cannot  be  present,  are  desired 
to  send  their  proxies. " 

Orlando  was  the  last  opera  in  which  Handel  composed 
songs  for  Senesino.  Whether  the  quarrel  which  had  been 
long  fermenting  between  them,  operated  upon  the  com- 
poser's feelings  in  writing  for  this  singer,  or  whether,  as 
an  intentional  mark  of  resentment,  he  disregarded  his  own 
fame  in  order  to  diminish  that  of  his  enempr,  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  conjecture ;  but  a  judicious  cntic  has  remarked 
that,  on  a  comparison  of  the  son^s  composed  for  Senesino, 
in  the  earlier  operas,  with  those  intended  for  him  in  those 
of  a  later  date,  a  manifest  inferiority  is  visible  both  in 
design,  invention,  grace,  and  every  agreeable  quality. 

The  conclusion  of  this  season  was  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  Handel  stood  engaged  with  Hei- 
deg^r ;  but  entering  into  a  fresh  agreement  with  him  for 
one  season  more,  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  his  company. 
At  Bologna  he  heard  the  celebrated  Farinelli,  whose  won- 
derful tidents  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  also 
Carestini ;  and,  what  is  very  surprising,  gave  the  latter 
the  preference,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  him,  and 
returned  to  England. 

Meantime,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  subscribers  to  the 
Opera,  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the  disputes 
between  Handel  and  his  two  principal  singers,  and 
taken  offence  at  the  terms  and  arrangements  of  the 
oratorios  on  opera  nights,  had  entered  into  a  subscription 
for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields;  and  invited  the  celebrated  Porpora  to  come 
over  as  composer  and  conductor,  and  engaged  Senesino, 
Cuzzoni,  Bertalli,  and  afterwards  the  matchless  Fari- 
nelli.  r 

Handel,  however,  got  the  start  of  his  opponents,  and 
opened  the  Opera  House  in  the  Hay-market,  with  Se^ 
miramis;  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  brought  out 
a  new  opera,  called  Coins  Fabricius,  in  order  to  display 
the  abilities  of  bis  new  singer,  Carestini,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  in  this  character.    Carestini  was  so 


renowned  a  performer  that  some  respect  is  due  to  his  me> 
monr. 

He  vras  a  native  of  Monte  Filatrana,  and  at  twelve 
years  of  age  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  patronised  by 
several  of  Uie  nobility.  His  voice  was  a  dear  and  powerful 
soprano*  In  his  person,  he  was  tall,  elegant,  and  ma- 
jestic. He  was  a  very  animated  and  intelligent  actor ; 
and  possessing  a  considerable  share  of  enthusiasm,  vHth  a 
lively  imagination,  he  rendered  whatever  he  sung  interest- 
V  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and  his  judicious  embel- 
lishments. 

But  with  all  his  talents,  the  opera  of  Fabricitts  was  re- 
presented but  four  times  ;  such,  indeed,  was  the  influence 
of  Handel's  enemies,  and  Senesino's  partisans,  that  it 
seems  to  have  repressed  nearly  all  curiosity  as  to  what  was 
passing  at  the  Opera  House. 

The  first, opera  performed  by  this  rival  company  was 
Ariadne^  the  poetry  by  Rolli,  written,  as  the  preface  ex- 
presses it,  per  la  Nobilitd  Britannica^  the  music  Dv  Porpora. 
Supported  Dy  the  spirit  of  party  more,  perhaps,  than  by  its 
intrinsic  merit,  it  sustained  nineteen  re[)resentations. 

Porpora  was  a  composer  possessed  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. In  the  early  part  of  his  lite  he  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  establishment  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland ; 
but  quitting  that  court,  had  made  a  temporary  residence  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy.  His  compositions  are  usually  in  good  taste, 
and  the  melodies  of  his  airs  graceful  and  naturid  ;  his  re- 
citatives, particularly  those  of  his  cantatas,  are  still  re- 
garded in  Italy  as  models  of  perfection  for  narrative 
music.  In  his  airs,  it  is  remarked,  that  he  rather  polished 
and  refined  the  passages  of  other  composers,  than  mvented 
new,  and  his  accompaniments  are  neither  very  picturesque 
nor  ingenious.  He  was  long  esteemed  the  best  singing- 
master  in  Europe,  and  was  fortunate  in  the  voices  he  had 
to  form,  particularly  in  that  of  Farinelli,  his  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil. 

Besides  Ariadne,  Porpora  also  produced  Ferdinando,  but 
it  sustained  only  four  representations.  AstartOj  an  opera 
by  Bononcini,  had  five ;  Belmiray  a  pasticcio,  four ;  and 
JEneasy  by  an  anonymous  composer,  six  representations : 
this,  with  the  repetitions  of  Ariadne,  brought  the  season  to 
a  close  on  the  15th  June,  1734. 

In  the  January  of  the  same  year,  Handel  produced  his 
Ariadne,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  compositions. 
Abancioned  by  his  former  singers,  opposed  by  the  nobility, 
and  depending  solely  on  the  public  at  large  for  protection 
and  patronage,  he  appears  to  have  exerted  his  powers  of 
invention,  and  to  have  called  forth  his  talents  in  varying 
the  accompaniments  throughout  this  opera,  with  more 
vigour  than  in  any  other  drama,  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  remarkable  that  Ariadne 
had  nineteen  representations,  being  the  exact  number 
which  Porpora's  rival  opera  haid  sustained. 

Handel's  contract  with  Heidegger  terminating  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  season,  he  quitt^  the  Kind's  Theatre, 
and  prepared  to  open  the  ensuing  campaign  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[Continued  from  pagfe  53.] 


John  Frederic  Agricohy  yiBs  born  in  Upper  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1720.  He  studied  music  at  Leipzig,  under  Sebas 
tian  Bach;  and  was,  in  the  year  1751,  appointed  com 
poser  to  the  court,  by  Frederic.  His  compositions  of  all 
kinds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  exhibit  in  their  cha- 
racter a  happy  union  of  genius  and  facility.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  organists  of  Germany — that  country  whence  the 
best  nerformers  on  that  instrument  have  proceeded. 
Agricola  displayed  more  original  talent  in  church  music, 
than  in  theatrical  compositions ; — but  he  dared  not  venture 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  former.  The  King  of  Phissia 
could  not  endure  that  species  of  music:  whenever  he 
learned  that  a  master  had  composed  an  oratorio  or  a  motets 
he  considered  it  as  a  departure  from  taste,  or  a  total 
want  of  it  in  the  artist ;  and  if  he  afterwards  heard  apiece 
by  the  same  composer,  he  would  exclaim,  "  It  tastes  of 
tne  church.  "  Agricola  was  the  author  of  a  short  work  in 
German,  on  the  Art  of  Singina^  which  is  much  esteemed. 

Charles  Henry  Graun  was  born  in  the  electoral  circle  of 
Saxony,  in  the  year  1701.  He  was  first  a  singer  in  a 
church  at  Dresden.  When  he  lost  his  soprano  voice,  he 
applied  himself  to  composition,  commencing  with  church - 
music.  In  1723,  he  went  to  Brunswick  to  sing  bass  in  the 
operas  which  were  about  to  be  given  there.  He  made  his 
debut  in  the  opera  of  Henri  VOiseleur:  the  airs  allotted  to 
him  he  did  not  approve ;  he  therefore  composed  others, 
which  he  sang  witn  the  greatest  applause.  This  success 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  an  opera. 
He  set  to  music  a  German  poem  entitled  Pandore^  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  his  reputation.  He  remained  attached  to 
the  court  of  Brunswick,  till  the  year  1735,  when  Fre- 
deric, then  prince*royal,  took  him  into  his  service.  He 
continued  to  sing  in  the  operas,  of  which  he  composed 
a  great  number,  as  well  as  many  pieces  for  the  church  and 
for  concerts.  He  died  in  Berlin,  m  1759.  His  character 
and  that  of  his  works,  are  thus  given  in  a  notice  of  his  life 

Srinted  at  Berlin,  in  1772,  at  the  head  of  a  coUection  of 
uetts  and  trios,  composed  by  him.  As  a  composer  he 
possessed  perfect  harmony,  and  all  the  minutisB  of  Uie  art. 
His  compositions  are  indeed  purely  harmonious,  true,  and 
easy  to  acquire  his  accompaniments,  though  full  when 
they  ought  to  be  so,  never  overpower  the  voice.  His  con- 
certed pieces  are  admirably  composed.  In  all  his  works 
are  found  the  most  regular  modulations,  for  he  was  annoyed 
by  any  that  were  extraneous.  His  melody  is  always 
agreeable,  and  he  never  failed  in  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness. His  Adagios,  above  all  are  master-pieces,  and  per- 
fectly display  the  mildness,  amenity,  and  affability  othis 
character." 

All  the  composers  we  have  named,  formed  themselves 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  Italian  masters,  whose  music  was 
adopted  in  all  the  theatres  of  Grermany ;  but  they  pre- 
served, at  the  same  time,  the  particular  features  of  the  na- 
tional taste,  because  tiiey  had  set  to  music  German  poems, 
before  they  attempted  those  of  Italy.  Hence  these  differ- 
ent masters  constituted  a  species  of  mixed  school,  in 
which  the  Italian  taste  was  modified  by  Grerman  sensi- 
bility. From  it  proceeded  a  man,  who,  bom  with  rare 
talent  and  exquisite  taste,  formed  himself,  like  the  others, 
on  the  music  of  the  most  able  masters  of  his  country ;  but 
abandoning  almost  immediately  his  first  manner,  adopted 


that  of  Naples,  and  isdted,  even  by  the  Italians  them- 
selves, as  a  model  of  the  most  pure  and  elegant  style. 

John  Adolphus  Hasse^  was  bom  about  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  at  Ber^endorf,  in  Lower  Saxony.  He 
is  scarcely  known  in  Italy  by  any  other  name,  than  that  of 
//  Sassone^  (the  Saxon. j[  It  seems  that  Saxony  is  to 
Germany,  what  Naples  is  to  Italy — the  country  in  which 
was  born,  those  who  exhibited  the  greatest  talents  in  music. 
Hasse  commenced  his  career  as  an  opera-singer.  Tlie 
cantatas  of  Keiser,  which  he  had  always  so  much  admired, 
gave  him  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  he  had  scarcely 
attained  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  composed  the  music 
for  the  opera  of  AnJtigono.  The  natural  tdent  displayed 
by  him  was  encouraged.  Desiring  to  cultivate  it,  he  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  studied  first  under  Porpora^  and 
subsequently  under  Alexander  Scarlatti,  On  his  re- 
tum  to  Germany,-  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  composed  a  great  number  of  operas, 
some  of  them  German,  but  the  principal  part  Italian. 
These  operas,  performed  with  great  magnificence,  on  one 
of  the  finest  tneatres  in  Europe,  with  a  most  numerous 
and  select  orchestra,  created  for  Hasse  a  ^reat  repntation. 

It  is  on  this  theatre,"  (says  Algarotti,  in  an  Italian 
epistle  addressed  to  Augustus  III.,)  it  is  here  that  the 
diTine  harmony  of  Italy  resounds  under  the  hand  of 
Hasse  ;  who,  reigning  over  all  hearts,  excites  or  calms,  by 
the  sounds  of  his  lyre,  all  the  affections  of  the  heart ;  and 
the  new  Timotheus  excites,  at  his  will,  in  the  soul  of  Au^ 
gustusy  pity,  anger,  or  love." 

Risuona  d*  Hasse  sotto  air  agil  ditto, 
Che  gli  affetti  del  cuor,  del  cuor  signore 
Irrita,  e  molce  a  un  sol'  toccar  di  lira 
£  pieti^  com'  ei  vuol,  sdenio,  o  d'amore 
Nuo?o  Timoteo  in  sen  d'Agosto  inspira. 

(Op,  dd  ConU  Algarotti,  Tome  VIII,) 

The  principal  part  of  the  operas  set  to  music  by  Hasse, 
were  the  works  of  Metastasio.  It  was  rare  when  success 
did  not  crown  the  union  of  two  talents  so  worthy  of  being 
united.  The  last  of  these  works  was  the  opera  of  Ruggiero^ 
performed  at  Milan  in  1771,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  with  the  Princess  of  Modena. 

Hasse  married  the  celebrated  singer  Faustina.  After 
passing  with  her  a  great  number  of  years  at  Vienna,  he 
went  to  finish  his  days  at  Venice. 

We  have  now  to  mention  an  artist,  infinitely  superior  to 
all  those  whom  we  have  named.  They  possessed,  in  a  great 
degree,  knowledge,  talent,  and  taste ;  he  alone  had  a  crea- 
tive genius :  he  extended  the  limits  of  his  art ;  he  <^ned 
new  paths,  and  gave  to  music  a  grandeur  and  an  enei^iy 
which  not  only  md  not  belong  to  it  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks,  but  of  which  the  professors  themselves  did  not  be- 
lieve it  susceptible.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  those  fea^ 
tures,  the  autnor  of  Alceste  and  of  Orpheus, 

Christopher  Gluck  was  bora  in  the  Talatinate,  of  humble 
parents,  in  the  year  1716  or  1717.  But  Gluck  is  a  com- 
poser of  so  high  a  rank,  that  we  shall  devote  a  biographical 
article  exclusively  to  him ;  therefore  we  can  only  state  here, 
that  in  1736  he  went  into  Italy  to  pursue  his  musical 
studies  ;  where,  four  years  after,  he  began  to  compose  for 
the  theatre. 

We  might  also  mention  other  theatrical  composers,  such 
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as  Bach,  who  composed  grand  operas  in  England  and  even 
ia  Italy,  in  which  amateurs  discovered  rery  beautifol  airs  ; 
as  wdl  as  M.  Naumann,  makre  de  chapelle  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  M.  Misliweseck,  a  naXire  of  Bohemia,  both 
papils  of  the  Italian  school. 

What  gives  the  Germans  a  distingidshed  pkce  in  the 
history  of  the  art,  is  the  rapid  and  astonishing  progress 
whidi  they  have  made  in  instrumental  music  ;  Mid  the  in- 
inite  number  of  concertos,  symphonies,  quartets,  trios, 
pieces  for  the  harpsichohl,  and  for  other  instruments, 
with  which  they  have  earicfaed  all  the  concerts  of  Europe. 

DiiTerent  causes  have  originated  and  accelerated  this  ex- 
traordinary perfection  of  instrumental  music  in  Germany. 
The  principal  is  the  great  use  which  has  always  been  made 
of  the  organ  in  the  churches.  This  instrum^t  in  order  to 
nrodnce  a  grand  effect,  requires  in  the  ccnn^ser  a  tfaorongh 
knowled^  of  counter-point,  and  |;Teat  fertility  and  quick'- 
ness  of  invention.  From  the  earliest  times,  Germany  has 
possessed  celebrated  organists,  who  have  formed  schools, 
imd  whose  lessons  and  works  have  partieularly  contributed 
to  extend  the  study  of  harmony  and  the  taste  for  its  enioy- 
ment  The  names  of  Matheson,  Kuhnan,  Handel,  Mch 
and  others,  are  still  odebrated  as  organists,  though  the  taste 
for  the  organ  aad  the  art  of  playing  it,  are  new  every  where 
much  diminished. 

Another  cause  of  the  progress  of  instrumental  music,  is 
the  encouragement  given  to  this  style,  by  the  sovereigns  of 
GSermany,  and  the  large  assemblies  of  virtuen  which  ap- 
peared at  their  concerts.  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Fbland 
aad  Elector  of  Saxony,  had,  at  the  commencemetti  of  the 
last  century,  the  most  numerous  and  best  composed  or- 
chestra that  had  ever  been  seen.  From  his  example, 
arose  that  extraordinary  emulation  which  has  since  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  orchestras  of  Vienna,  of  Coblentz, 
t)f  Manheim,  of  Munich,  of  Stuttgard ;  here  were  formed 
the  Wanhalls,  the  Wagenseils,  the  Stamitz,  the  Haydns, 
and  so  many  other  symphonists,  whose  compositions  are 
known  to  every  amateur.  Stamitz  has  perhaps  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  to  form  the  present  taste  of 
German  composition.  He  has  given  it  that  chiaro  oscuro, 
that  is  to  say,  those  happy  contrasts  of  soft  and  powerful, 
which  belong  not  only  to  the  execution,  but  even  to  the  es- 
sence of  the  composition.  In  the  pieces  of  Wagenseil, 
though  already  old,  there  are  specimens  of  expression, 
which  will  always  have  a  fine  effect,  if  executed  wKh  the 
taste  with  which  they  were  composed.  All  these  different 
symphonists  have  a  character  and  a  merit  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  all  inferior  to 


I  the  inexhaustible  Haydn  for  invention  and  originality.  H# 
I  unites  all  the  resources  of  science  to  the  charms  of  taste : 
he  is  noble  and  gay,  full  of  grace  and  strength,  simple  not- 
withstanding an  infinite  variety ;  and  combines  the  most 
exauisite  warblings  of  song,  to  the  grandest  effects  of  the 
orcnestra. 

Germany  has  famished  Europe  with  a  crowd  of  virtuosi 
of  the  first  rank  in  every  class.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  mentioning  Stamitz  and  Cramer,  for  the  violin ; 
Quantz  the  master  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Benda,  for 
flute ;  Fischer,  f<^  the  hautboy  ;  Schwartz  for  the  bassoon ; 
Rodolphe,  Punto,  for  the  French  horn  ;  Krumpholtz  for  the 
harp,  kc. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  a  crowd  of  excellent  performers 
on  the  harpsichord  and  piano-forte.  The  talents  of  Hul- 
mandel,  Eaelmann,  Adam,  Cramer,  Dussek,  Steibelt,  &c., 
are  well  known  every  where. 

Germany  has  also  formed  singers  both  male  and  female, 
in  the  Italian  style,  who  have  been  admired  even  in  Italy, 
and  applauded  in  all  the  theatres  of  Europe.  We  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  Graun,  and  Raffe,  and  Mesds. 
Mengotti,  Mara,  kc. 

Amongst  the  benefits  which  the  Germans  have  rendered 
to  music,  we  must  not  forget  the  valuable  and  numerous 
inventions  for  the  improvement  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments. We  are  indebted  to  them  for  tjie  use  of  clarinets 
and  horns  in  orchestras,  as  well  as  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  harpsichord,  piano-forte,  and  harp.  Many  of 
our  harpsichord  manufacturers  are  Germans.  The  flute, 
called  German,  denotes  its  origin ;  and  Quantz  has  in  our 
own  time  added  a  key  to  it. 

The  invention  of  characters  for  printing  music  has  been 
attributed  to  Breitkopft,  a  music-seller  at  Leipsic,  though 
it  has  been  claimed  also  by  a  French  printer. 

.  Finally,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Germans  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  good  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 
.  Without  speaking  of  a  multitude  of  treatises  on  ancient 
and  church  music,  as  well  as  on  the  controversies  respecting 
counterpoint,  which  have  divided  and  occupied  learned  men 
during  two  centuries,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Germany,  we 
shall  only  mention  the  Gradus  ad  Parnasstifn  of  Fux,  which 
is  still  the  elementary  book  in  the  schools  of  Italy ;  the 
History  of  Music  and  instructive  letters  on  different 
branches  of  the  art,  by  Marpurg,  maiire  de  chapelle  of 
Berlin ;  several  treatises  by  Kimberger,  who  has  founded  a 
school  and  reduced  to  a  new  system  all  the  principles  of 
harmony  &c.  &c. 

[To  be  continued  to  the  present  period.] 


On  **  The  FREYSCHUTZ,"  op  CARL  MARIA  von  WEBER. 

[From  a  CorreqMmdent.] 


The  public  complain,  and  with  some  appearance  of  rea- 
son, that  nothing  truly  original  is  offered  to  them  by  the 
dramatists  of  the  present  day  ;  every  thing  produced  in  the 
shape  of  novelty  being  a  translation  and  amalgamation  of 
two  or  three  French  vaudevilles,  the  incidents  of  which  are 
thrown  toother  with  more  or  less  skill.  Without  stopping 
to  ascertain  whether  the  paucitv  of  native  talent  and  of 
original  productions  be  ascribabie  to  the  public  or  to  the 
dramatists  themselves,  allow  me  to  repeat  that  of  which 
one  of  the  corps  has  assured  me — that  the  materials  of 
most  of  the  French  pieces  are  taken  from  Oerman  produc- 
tions.  Every  day  exhibits  some  new  step  of  the  Germans 


to'periection  and  celebrity  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  but  the  Harmonicon  having  reference  to 
music  only,  I  shall  lay  aside  all  ether  considerations,  and 
introduce  to  your  notice  a  composer  who  is  not  yet  suffici- 
ently known,  yet  whose  compositions  will,  ere  long,  pro- 
core  for  him  a  brilliant  reputation. 

Leaving  Rossini  aside  for  a  moment,  allow  me  to  direct 
my  attention  to  the  almost  unknown  Weber,  whom  the  di- 
letauti  of  this  country  so  much  and  so  shamefully  neglect, 
but  whose  merits  are  sufficiently  appreciated  beyond  the 
Rhine ;  for  his  countrymen  scarcely  speak  of  any  thing 
but  this  young  composeri  who    rarishes  adhears."  IMie 
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first  question  put  to  a  foreign  amateur  ou  his  arrival  in 
Grermany  is,  "  Do  you  know  the  Freyschutz  of  Marie  de 
Weber  V  *«  No,"  they  reply.  "  Fly  then,  and  get  rid  of 
your  culpable  ignorance,  and  we  promise  you  pleasure — 
admiration — delight— enthusiasm !" 

At  first  sight  the  music  of  Freyschutz  strikes  the  ama- 
teur by  the  power  of  its  true  and  original  expression, — he 
proceeds  and  forgets  that  he  has  only  a  sheet  of  paper  before 
nim — the  harmony  sounds  in  his  ears— he  is  witness  of 
those  scenes  of  wnich  the  music  is  only  an  accompaniment. 
The  opera  presents  itself  to  the  mind  with  a  reauty  which 
the  imagination  of  a  musician  only  can  conceive.  No  other 
music  has  power  to  produce  an  impression  so  profound." 

In  these  words  an  admirer  of  Weber  expresses  himself, 
when  speaking  of  his  last  opera,  the  subject  of  which  is  one 
of  those  romantic  conceptions  so  familiar  to  German  genius, 
and  rests  entirely  upon  a  popular  superstition.  It  has  three 
titles,  Le  Franc  Archery  ou  le  Tireur  Sorcier^  ou  les  BalleS' 
Magigues.  Some  Bohemian  hunters  assemble  to  fire  at 
a  mark  the  rewards  of  the  victor  are  to  be  the  situa- 
tion of  chief  forester,  and,  according  to  immemorial  custom 
in  such  cases,  the  hand  of  a  beautiml  village  maiden.  At 
the  first  attempt  the  favoured  lover  misses  the  mark  ;  he  is 
in  despair  at  it.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  his  comrades, 
who  IS  his  rival,  had  made  a  bargain  with  Lucifer, 
for  certain  magic  balls  which  shall  never  miss  their  object, 
but  the  virtue  of  which  is  to  expire  at  a  certain  hour  on  the 
morrow.  The  other  high  contracting  party,  (his  Satanic 
majesty,)  claims,  as  is  most  reasonable,  an  equivalent — it 

*  Was  it  from  this  opera,  that  M.  Anmer  borrowed  the  incident 
which  he  introduces  in  the  first  act  of  Alfred  ?  for  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve, with  all  my  conviction  of  his  erudition,  that  the  Maitre  du 
Ballet  extended  his  reading  to  Ivtmhoi.  Qaery^-did  the  Great 
Unknown"  himself  borrow  the  incident  ? 


is  the  soul  of  the  wretched  hunter,  who  imagines  he  cair 
preserve  his  own  bv  substituting  in  its  place  that  of  his 
favoured  rival ;  he  therefore  accepts  the  terms  of  the  fiend, 
and  consents  to  the  magical  operation  which  is  to  procure 
/or  him  the  luckv  and  never-failing  balls.  He  enters 
the  lists  against  his  friend.  It  is  in  this  scene  that  the 
author  has  placed  an  aerial  chase,  (Chasse  aerienne,) 
which  delights  all  the  lovers  of  music  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine.  The  party  assembles  to  fire  at  a  bird,  but 
the  time  stipulated  has  expired,  and  instead  of  hitting 
the  favoured  and  innocent  lover,  as  the  demon  had  pro- 
mised, the  magic  ball  rebounds  and  pierces  the  heart  of 
the  miserable  sorcerer.  Justice  triumphs,  and  the  lovers 
are  united. 

Such  a  plot  could  not  succeed  on  our  stage,  but  absurd  as 
it  may  appear,  it  furnishes  situations  the  most  dramatic, 
contrasts  the  most  striking,  of  which  Weber  has  most  suc- 
cessfully availed  himself. 

The  stvle  of  Weber  is  strong  and  extended,  his  manner 
free  and  bold.  The  effects  which  he  produces  are  various  ; 
his  composition  careful — none  of  his  intentions  are  contrary 
to  the  sense, — none  of  his  expressions  vague  or  misplaced. 
The  French  critics  say,  that  he  unites  the  warmth  or  Spon- 
toni,  the  pathos  of  Lesueur,  the  unaffected  artless  grace  of 
the  author  of  Aline,  In  Weber's  composition  are  found 
the  long  and  able  periods  of  Cherubiniy  with  all  his  harmony 
so  new  and  so  pure.  The  invocation  scene  is,  above  alT, 
eminently  beautiful.  It  has  in  its  simplicity  a  character  at 
once  so  appalling  and  eccentric,  that  it  affrights  and  en- 
chants at  tne  same  moment.  This  quality  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  known  by  any  person  wno  shall  attempt  its 
translation.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  chef  d*€euvre. 

Tedesco. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  PIECES  IN  THE  HARMONICON. 


The  Italian  Worth. 

Vivere  io  non  potr6, 
Mio  ben,  senza  di  te  ; 

Fra  r  ombre  scenderd, 
Pria  che  mancar  di  f^. 


Aurora!  ahsorgerai, 
Awersa  ognor  per  me  ? 

D'  Elena  i  vaghi  rai 
Mostrarmi  oh  Dio  t  perchd  ? 

E  poi  rapirmi,  o  barbara  I 
Quel  don  ch*  ebbi  io  da  te  ? 


Ah  uon  lasciarmi,  n6 ; 

Beir  idol  mio  I 
Di  chi  mi  fider6, 

Se  tu  m'  in^nni  ? 
Di  vita  mancherei, 

Nel  dirti  addio ; 
Che  vivere  non  potrei 

Fra  tanti  affanm. 


'*  Vivere  io  non  potrb."    Rossini.    In  No.  II. 

lAteraUy  tramlated. 
I  could  not  live. 

My  beloved,  without  thee  ; 
I  will  descend  to  the  shades, 
Rather  than  fail  in  my  faith. 

«  Antiwar   Rossini.    In  No.  IIL 

Auroral  ah  wilt  thou  rise 
For  ever  adverse  to  me  ? 
O  Heavens  I  why  show  me 
Ellen*8  beauteous  eyes  I 
And  then,  O  barbarous,  to  rob  me 
Of  the  gift  I  had  from  thee  ? 

"  Ah  I  non  lasciarmiy  no"    AsiOLi.    In  No.  IV, 

Ah,  leave  me  not,  ah  no  ; 

My  beauteous  idol  I 
In  whom  shaU  I  trust. 

If  thou  dost  deceive  me  ? 
It  would  prove  my  death, 
To  say  to  thee  adieu  ; 
O,  I  could  not  live 
Amidst  80  many  woes. 


Vernfied  to  tuit  the  Metre. 

I  could  not  live,  my  love, 
From  thee  if  far  away  ; 

Ah,  sooner  will  J  die. 
Than  e*er  my  fai^  betray. 


Auroral  wilt  thou  rise, 
Thus  adverse  still  to  inc  ? 

Why  show  me  Ellen's  eyes 
Of  love,  ye  Powers  I  why  ? 

And  yet  the  prize  ye  showed. 
So  barbarously  deny  ? 


Ah!  leave  me  not,  ah,  no , 

Dear  idol  of  my  love  I 
In  whom  shall  I  repose. 

If  thou  inconstant  prove  ? 
The  bitter  thougrht  were  death. 

To  bid  my  love  adieu  ; 
No,  no  ;  I  could  not  Uve, 

If  separate  from  you. 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  oe  England,  for  one, 
twoy  and  three  Voices,  selected  from  original  Manuscripts 
and  early  printed  Copies,  in  the  Library  of  William 
KiTCHlNEB,  M.D.   Folio.    London,  printed  for  Hurst, 
Robinson,  and  Co.,  1823. 
National  Soog  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  musical 
subjects :  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history, 
morals,  habits,  and»  we  may  almost  venture  to  add,  the 
politics  of  a  country,  that  it  has  not  been  thought  un- 
worthy of  serious  notice  by  the  greatest  philosophers  and 
ablest  writers  of  ancient  and  modem  times.    Its  influence 
orer  the  people  is  too  well  known  to  be  questioned,  and  is 
piOTcd  by  facts  both  numerous  and  conyincing.   A  certain 
moralist,  speaking  of  the  various  modes  of  regulating  the 
manners,  and  governing  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say,     It  matters  not  who  makes  the 
laws,  provided  you  take  care  who  writes  the  songs." 

Duly  impressed,  then,  with  the  importance  of  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  apprized  of  the  abundant  materials  for  form- 
ing it,  possessed  oy  the  compiler  of  the  present  volume,  as 
also  of  his  industry,  we  opened  Dr.  Kitchiner's  book,  full 
of  hope  that  he  had  supplied  an  acknowledged  desideratum. 
But  with  regret  we  confess,  that  its  contents  have  disap- 
pointed us ;  and  aware  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  author's  former  publication,  upon  a  subject  rather  more 
connected  with  his  profession,  we  cannot  out  lament  that 
he  should  have  wandered  so  far  from  the  road  marked  out 
for  him  by  his  education,  in  search  of  that  fame  or  profit 
which  we  fear  he  will  not  reap  from  his  present  undertaking. 

This  volume  consists  of  136  pages  d  music,  and  twenty 
of  letter-press.  The  first  piece  in  the  work  is  HandePs 
Coionation  Anthem,  Zadok  the  Priest,"  and  we  must 
express  our  doubts  whether,  being  composed  by  a  foreigner, 
it  comes  properly  under  the  term  NationcU  Music :  but  not 
being  disposed  to  cavil  about  trifles,  we  pass  it  without  fur- 
ther observation.  The  next  is  a  long,  unmeaning,  soporific, 
voluntary,  composed  upon  four  notes,  by  Dr.  Bull,  which 
though  an  organ-piece,  and  therefore  without  a  single  vocal 
attribute,  is  introduced  here,  because  it  is  designated  in  the 
index  to  one  of  its  author's  organ  books  now  in  Dr.  Kitch- 
iner's possession,  by  the  title  of  Grod  save  the  Kinffe." 
This  however,  is  not  altogether  without  its  use,  for  it  enables 
the  author  to  put  a  direct  negative  to  an  assertion  made, 
some  two  or  three  years  aeo,  in  a  presumptuous  and  foolish 
publication, — that  £>r.  BuU  was  the  actual  composer  of  our 
national  air,  God  save  great  George  our  King,"  and  this 
very  ^'  Organ^book,"  is  there  cited  as  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  fact!  though,  as  Dr.  K  tells  us,  the  voluntary 
IS  no  more  like  the  anthem  now  sang,  than  a  frog  is  like 
an  ox."  Then  follows  an  old  dance  in  six- four  time,  which 
is  only  inserted,  as  far  as  we  can  guess,  because  it  is 
called  The  King's  delight"  The  next  in  succession  is 
a  copy  of  the  real  Ood  save  the  King,  as  it  appeared  in  the 


t 


Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  October,  1745,  which  merely 
difiers  in  about  three  notes  from  the  melody  now  in  use. 
But  it  next  assumes  a  much  more  pompous  appearance, 
being  printed  in  a  score  of  twenty-one  parts,  besides  a 
piano-torte  accompaniment ;  it  thus  occupies  no  less  than 
eight  folio  pages,  and  is,  after  all,  the  exact  air,  with  the 
common  orchestral  accompaniments,  that  are  in  daily  use ! 
"  Come  if  you  dare,"  by  Purcell,  and  "  Rule  Britannia," 
are  given  in  the  same  unnecessarily  extended  and  expen- 
sive form ;  and  for  no  other  purpose,  that  we  can  divine,  than 
to  swell  the  size  of  the  book.  With  the  same  intention,  we 
must  suppose,  are  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  and 
"  Disdainful  of  danger"  introduced,  both  from  Handel's 
Oratorio  of  Judas  MaccabcBus :  for  what  connexion  can  be 
shewn  between  these  chorusses  and  our  English  loyal  or 
national  music  ?  As  to  loyalty,  they  are  directly  opposed 
to  it,  for  Judas  fought  in  defence  of  republicanism  i^ainst 
the  Syrian  monarchy :  and  as  Britons  are  not,  either 
directly  or  collaterally  descended  from  any  of  the  leaders 
of  Israel,  it  will  require  all  Dr.  Kitchiner's  eloquence  to 
shew  our  right  to  music,  composed  to  a  drama  founded  on 
the  Jeunsh  history,  by  a  native  of  Germany.    Were  these 

J)ieces  scarce,  their  rarity  might  plead  some  justification 
or  republishing  them  :  but  they  are  in  every  body's  hands, 
and  were  wholly  uncalled  for.  We  reluctantly  proceed  in 
a  strain  that  is  very  painful  to  us,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty,  must  censure  the  insertion  of  many  songs,  &c., 
that  only  acquired  a  temporary  popularity  from  passing 
events,  and  possess  little,  if  any,  merit  in  themselves. 
W^hy,  too,  fill  eight  other  folio  pages  with  the  Thanks* 
giving  Anthem  for  the  Victory  at  Waterloo  ?"  If  it  were 
advisable  to  publish  Thanksgiving  Anthems  among  Na*- 
tional  Songs,  whv  not  have  selected  some  of  those  written 
by  Purcell,  Croft,  Aldrich,  Greene,  Boyce,  Nares,  &c.  ? 
Ail  of  which  are  excellent,  and  not  likely  to  be  equalled 
by  any  composer  who  is  not  in  the  habit  oi  writing  church 
music.  For  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  any  thine  but 
a  compilation,  and  there  are  many  anthems  by  the  above 
celebrated  musicians  which  few  possess,  and  are  just  as 
applicable  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  as  the  laudatory 
songs  of  Purcell,  Eccles,  &c.,  are  to  the  persons  and  events 
of  our  period.  Why  thrust  in  Este's  pastoral  glee, How 
merrily  we  live,"  composed  in  1660  ? — mere^,  we  con- 
clude, because  used  in  1778  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
when  a  few  of  the  words  were  altered  for  a  dramatic  pur- 
pose ?  It  is  already  in  every  collection  of  glees  extant, 
and  moreover  is  quite  out  of  its  place  in  this  work. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
other  parts  of  this  compilation  are  executed,  and  shall  offer 
a  few  specimens  of  the  accompaniments,  &c.  No.  6  is  a 
song  ascribed  to  Handel,  from  the  London  Magazine  for , 
1745.  The  following  passages  and  figuring,  justify  us  in 
asserting,  that  this  great  composer  could  not  possibly  have 
sent  out  such  a  production : 


yrrr  f  r  r  J 

 ^  •  « 
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No.  7,  by  an  anonymous  author,  presents  this  extraordinary  bar: 


Bri  -  tan  -  nia  scorns  their  chain. 


pi 


The  composer  might  neell  be  ashamed  of  his  name !  The  accent,  harmony,  and  figuring,  can  hardly  be  paralleled. 

No.  12,  is  a  glee  for  three  voices,  by  Jer.  Savage,  1672.  The  following  extracts  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  original 
copy ;  but  ought  such  music  to  have  been  revived,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  or  censure  ? 


F    F  •  # 


ItJt 


r 


In  song.  No.  16,  the  harmonizer  has  struggled  hard  with  I 
the  inner  part,  but  inei^tually.    If,  in  the  8rd  whole  bar, 
the  second  part  had  consisted  of  A,  D,  D,  and  C  j^,  the 
difficulty  would  have  been  surmounted. 

When  writing  in  three  parts,  it  is  usual  to  preserve 
three  real  parts  whenever  possible ;  that  is,  to  employ 
unisons  and  octaves  very  sparingly.  This  rule,  so  con- 
stantly observed  by  good  harmonists,  is  too  frequently 
violated  in  the  present  volume. 

The  following  passage  in  No.  20,  is  one  instance  of  this, 
amongst  many;  ^d  exhibits  idso  two  very  offensive 
consecutive  octaves : — 


r 


(In  this  example,  play  the  third,  or  lowest  part,  an  oc- 
tave  lower  than  written.) 

No.  23,  page  49,  in  PuroelPs  beautiful  air  from  King 
Arthur^  Fairest  Isle,"  Dr.  K.  has,  we  think,  acted  judi- 
ciously in  correcting  the  accent  of  s(Nne  words,  by  a  very 
slight  alteration  in  the  length  of  a  few  notes:  but  we 
cannot  omit  to  point  out  a  chiuige  from  A  flat,  to  A  natural, 
which  has  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  striking 
beauties  in  it.  In  oar  edition  of  this  masque,  published  we 
believe  by  Dr.  A^e,  the  passage  stands  thus : — 


-Or 


i 
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Nothing  less  than  shewing  the  original  with  an  A  natural  in 
the  second  bar,  will  reconcile  us  to  the  rejection  of  the  fiat 
third. 

Though  we  have  now  only  got  thrpugh  about  one  third 
of  the  volume,  our  musical  criticisms  must  terminate  here,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  in- 
troductory pages. 

Dr.  Kitchiner's  style,  in  his  present  work,  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  precipitancy,  and  neglect  of  revision.  It  is 
defective  in  perspicuity,  and  his  language  is  sometimes,  to 
our  dull  understanding,  very  perplexing.  His  frequent 
use  of  the  dash  tends  to  confuse,  and  he  often  employs  it 
erroneously  in  dividing  the  members  of  his  sentence.  The 
following  short  paragraph  at  page  8,  will  exemplify  this  :— 

«*  Briefly — ^the  Art  oi'  Singing  epfectively, — ^is 
to  sing  every  word  with  the  same  accent  and  emphasiSy  as 
you  would  speak  t7."  Here  the  dashes,  and  not  only  these, 
but  also  the  comma,  and  the  conjunctive  particle,  ^<  as," 
give  a  meaning  to  the  sentence  very  remote  from  what  is 
intended.    He  writes  without  precision;  for  instance, — 

what  country  can  boast  more  beautiful  national  songs 
than  "  God  save  the  King,"—"  To  Arms,*'-'*  Rule  Bri- 
tannia,"— **  Hearts  of  Oak," — and  a  hundred  others,  whidi 
are  presented  to  the  public  in  this  work  ?" — Exactly  fifty- 
seven  pieces,  including  all  kinds,  are  contained  in  this 
work  !  The  Dr.  tells  us  that »« The  musicians  of  England 
have  been  equal  to  her  poets,  and  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  country."  We  are  glad  that  he  can  **  lay  this  flat- 
tering unction  to  his  soul."  With  all  our  amor  patriee  we 
cannot  join  in  opinion  with  him,  white  the  names  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  "  a  hundred  others,"  state  os  in  thfe 
face.  Again  he  says,  "  no  nation  in  the  world  has  half  so 
many  loyal,  nor  half  so  many  national,  songs,"— and  claims 
"  the  honour  of  being  the  first  person  who  has  made  this 
assertion."  He  is  most  strictly  entitled  to  this  honour ; 
and  as  he  is  the  first,  so  we  hope  he  will  bo  the  last  to  make 
the  assertion.  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  Dr.  K's 
knowledge  and  experience,  will  hazard  such  a  declaration, 
without  due  reflection.  Is  he  not  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  French  national  song  f    We  will  undertake  to  affinuj 
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OB  the  andioritj  of  doouBMits  tk«t  hue  ce«ae  imdet  our  (mn 


)  can  aheir  two  at  least  The  French  began  to  oom- 
pose  and  sing  tkeitti  eren  while  tke  Romanse  rustique^  or 
ratf  ic  Latin,  was  the  native  dialect.  ChaileniaeDe  got  by 
heart  the  songs  made  to  oelebntfe  the  wars  of  his  nrede- 
cessors.  Abefard  obtained  the  affections  of  l{eloise»  by  his 
talent  for  sontr.  "Two  things,"  says  she,  "gained you 
the  hearts  of  all ;  a  happy  ease  in  writing  the  finest  verses 
in  the  world,  and  an  incomparable  grace  in  singing  them." 
Dr.  K.  seems  not  to  have  bent  much  of  his  attention  to  this 
part  of  musical  literature,  or  he  would  not  have  committed 
nimsdf  so  rashly.  M.  de  Qoerlon,  the  learned  and  elegant 
author  of  the  MSmoire  historiaue  sur  la  Ckans&nj  (p.  45) 
says,  that  "  a  library  mieht  oe  formed  of  historical  songs 
only. "  In  the  Biblioihitfue  du  Roi,  aro  to  be  found 
many  of  them,  with  the  notes.  Ever  sinoe  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Acadame  Rayole  de  Mufigne^  these  national 
and  loyal  songs  have  been  increasing  in  number.  We 
never  heard*  or  saw,  a  French  opera  without  at  least  one  of 
them.  LuUy,  a  mat  compoaer,  to  whom  the  English  mu- 
sicians at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth,  century,  were  not  a  little  indebted,  rurely 
composed  an  opera  that  had  less  than  two  or  three  of  them. 
Rameau  and  Gretry  the  same  ;  and  during  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution, — in  the  short  space  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
a  multitude  of  national  songs  of  great  musical  merit,  were 
produced  by  the  best  composers  of  the  time,  including 
Gretry,  Daleyrac,  Mehul,  &c. 

Dr.  K.  tells  us,  page  4,  that  "  the  works  of  our  mu- 
sicians have  been  dispersed  and  lost.'*  Yet,  at  p.  5,  he 
savs, "  that  he  has  be^  twenty-five  years  endeavouring  to 
coUect  complete  ^ets  of  the  works  of  our  English  com* 
posers,  which  now  fill  two  hundred  and  tiftt  potio 
VOLUMES,  and  comprise  every  English  opera  which  has 
been  printed  from  the  commencement  of  that  kind  of  drama, 
up  to  1810."  Here  is  a  discrepancy  which  we  cannot  at 
tempt  to  reconcile ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  differ  widely  from 
the  author  respecting  the  lost  works  of  our  composers,  because 
from  our  own  knowledge  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  very 
little  music,  of  which  any  account  is  i^rded,  has  perished. 

We  heartily  concur  with  Dr.  K,  in  what  he  says  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  accenting  syllables  iu  many  musi 
cal  coinpositions,  and  the  way  in  which  ^<  the  genuine  epi- 


art  that  stands  lanch  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  is 
capable  of  being  elevated  far  beyond  its  present  rank,  and 
of  producing  effecU  much  superior  to  any  yet  known,  by 
the  assistance  of  strong  and  cultivated  intellect. 

The  vohune  is  brought  out  in  a  handsome  manner,  which 
indeed  the  hieh  price, — two  |uinea$ — demands.  Praise 
also  is  due  t<^  the  editor  for  having  gained  permission  to  re- 
print some  of  Mr.  Shield's  deservedly  popular  compp- 
sitions ;  and  it  would  be  ui\|usX  to  close  this  article  without 
acknowledging  that,  whateyer  our  general  opinion  of  the 
work  appears  to  be,  its  author  is  worthy  of  every  commen- 
dation for  his  patriotism  and  loyalty. 


pression  of  words  is  [often]  sacrificed  in  glees,  to  shew  the 
science  of  the  composer."  The  exemplification  of  his 
doctrine  of  emphasis  and  accent,  in  God  save  the  King^  and 
other  nieces  is  equally  entitled  to  assent.  But  why,  in  his 
own  ^lee.  No.  67,— which,  by  the  way,  though  not  immacu- 
late, is  suijerior  to  some  that  he  has  selected  has  he  been 
betrayed  into  one  of  the  prosodial  mors  which  he  him- 
self condemns  ?  In  the  line,  "  All  hail !  Britannia,  Queen  of  | 
Isles,"  the  author  makes  the  first  syllable  long,  m  hail! 
This  is  an  iambus,  sarely,  and  we  never  knew  it  treated 
otherwisein  scanning.   It  is  thus  noted ; 
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All  hail   Bri  -  -  tan  -  nia. 

which  is  manifestly  wrong :  the  word  *^  all"  should  have  { 
been  placed  on  the  nnaccented  part  of  a  bar. 

We  lament  not  having  been  able  to  speak  more  favour- 
ably of  Dr.  Kitchiner's  work,  for  we  wish  to  encourage  the  I 
rising  inclination  perceptible  among  men  of  education  and 
general  information,  to  turn  their  attention  to  music ;  an  I 


LARD,  anc?  the  Music  by  J.  C.  Clifton.  Nos.  I.  to  VIII. 
(Clementi  and  Cox) 
In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Cliftod's  Songp,  thoueh  we 
have  met  with  much  to  approve,  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  little  originality  in  them.  That  pure  style,  how- 
ever, of  song  writing,  which  so  peculiarly  characterized 
English  compositions,  from  the  great  Purcel  down  to  our  pre- 
sent veteran  Shield,  has  been,  for  so  many  years,  abandoned 
and  sacrificed  to  a  vicious  tasto  for  foreign  decoration,  that 
we  must  not  be  too  severe  upon  the  little  pieces  before  us  ; 
especially  as  they  do  not  fail  (with  one  or  two  exceptions 
which  we  shall  presently  notice,)  into  any  violent  irregu- 
larities either  of  modulation  or  melodv,  and  are  pretty 
mueh,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  a  par  with  those  airs  which 
are  now  usually  produced  on  the  stage  and  in  concert  rooms, 
and  are  such  as  the  public  most  applaud. 

The  prevailing  faults  of  the  generality  of  young  com- 
posers of  songs  are,  exuberance  of  accompaniment,  and  a 
too  frequent  repetition  of  enharmonic  changes.  We  think 
that  Mr,  Clifton  has,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided  these ; 
but  he  is,  generally  speaking,  deficient  in  appropriate  and 
striking  melody. 

The  song,  ^  The  prayers  that  are  sent,"  opens  agree- 
ably enough  ;  but  our  career  ofnleasure  is  dieoked  at  once 
by  a  fall  in  the  voice  part  from  B  natural  to  E  sharp,  not  to 
mention  the  violence  4>f  the  modulation  ;  and  where  was 
the  necessity  of  this  ?   ^*  The  Sensitive  Plant'*  is  a  far  su- 
perior song,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  coUection ;  but  we 
must  regret  that  the  composer  did,  not  in  the  seventh  bar  of 
the  thm,  page,  preserve  the  first  G.  in  the  treble  natural ; 
the  slide  afterwards  into  the  sharp  would  have  been  beap- 
tifuL   As  it  stands,  the  effect  is  unquestionably  bad.  We 
think  this  song  would  have  been  better  concluded  at  the 
eleventh  bar  of  the  same  page.     O  the  Eye  that's  bright" 
has  nothing  very  brilliant  in  it.  Another,    What  can 
Wealth,"  is  only  remarkable  for  having  a  passage  in  it  be- 
ginning at  the  first  bar  third  page,  note  &r  note,  the  same 
as  in  an  air  introduced  in  one  of  the  old  English  Operas, 
but  wh^her  the  Maid  of  the  MUU  or  lAonel  and  Clarissa^ 
we  have  not  had  time  to  examine.    We  do  not,  however, 
accuse  Mr.  Clifton  of  intentional  plagiarism.   Mr.  Bishop 
himself  commences  his  popular  air     Bid  me  discourse," 
precisely  in  the  same  strain  th^  opens  the  fine  song  in  The 
Duenna^    Sharp  is  the  Woe    but  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Bishop  was  not  thinking  of  that  song  at  the  time. 
As  a  further  instance  of  the  same  melodies  occurring  to  dif* 
ferent  fancies,  to  express  diametrioallv  opposite  sentiments, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  an  old  Yauxhafl  song  by  Mr.  Hook, 
beginning    On  Richmond  hill  there  lived  a  Uss    then  lei 
him  twn  to  the  opening  of  Haydn's  grand  chorus  in  the 
Creation,  ^The  Heavens  are  telling,"  and  he  will  find  the 
same  melody  exactly.   Yet  here  it  would  be  as  invidious 
as  absurd  to  impute  intentional  plagiarism.  'BSe  symphonjl^ 
to   The  Wanderwg  Minstrel"  ]BciiiflfefM3l^^^ 
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modulation  is  ingenious  without  being  pedantic ;  and  this  is 
what  we  cannot  always  say  of  some  modern  composers, 
who  may  dispute  Mr.  Clifton's  humbler  pretensions.  The 
chord  of  the  sixth  on  the  C  sharp,  to  express  the  "  Child  of 
Sorrow"  is  introduced  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  though 
we  should  have  preferred  the  proper  pronunciation  of  s6rr6w 
short,  instead  of  sorrow  as  it  stands  now.  This  is  a  very 
charming  air  altogether. 
. Awake,  Sleeper! "  we  pass  over  without  comment, 
as  it  is  one  of  those  tunes  which  cannot  offend,  but  makes 
no  impression.  The  opening,  and  indeed  the  whole,  of  the 
first  part  of  the  song,  "  What  makes  the  Moon's  Fair 
Beam"  is  exceediiigly  sweet,  but  what  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  this  ?  


BE 


3 


Neither  the  crotchet  rest  in'  the  basB«  nor  the  G  in  the 
Andante  can  moto. 


treble,  can  take  off  the  crating  effect  of  such  a  progressicm. 
The  close  of  this  song  does  not  accord  with  the  other  parts 
of  it— there  should  have  been  no  flourishing  whatever. 

Come  we  now  to  the  last,  and  certainly  not  the  least  of 
these  Moral  Songs,  as  Mr.  Collard  the  poet  denominates 
them.  It  is  a  l^utiful  little  air,  not  deficient  in  origi- 
nality, and  though  in  its  construction  very  light  and 
simple,  may,  we  Uunk,  fairly  rank  with  any  of  the  popular 
melodies  of  the  day. 


OVERTUBB  to  THE  RuiNS  07  ATHENS,  by  BeETHOTEN, 
arranged  for  the  Piano^Forte.  Published  by  Boo^ey  and 
Co,y  HoUes  Street, 

This  adaptation  has  just  appeared,  and  as  we  have  never 
heard  the  overture,  performed,  or  seen  the  score,  we  must 
form  a  general  opinion  of  the  composition  from  the  arrange- 
ment. It  begins  with  an  andante  of  nineteen  bars,  the 
seven  first  of  which  are  so  Strang,  that,  with  humiU^,'we 
confess  our  inability  to  compr^end  them.  Perhaps  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  their 
meaning ;  we,  therefore,  extract  them. 


Grenius  has  its  eccentricities,  and  if  they  occur  but  seldom 
we  are  bound  to  respect  them.  The  favourite  cat  of  Do- 
menico  Scarlatti  walked  over  the  keys  of  bis  harpsichord, 
and  sounded  a  few  notes  at  most  irregular  and  forbidden 
distances.  Her  master,  however,  pleased  with  her  debits 
noted  down  the  feline  solo, — ^made  it  the  subject  of  a  fugue, 
and  produced  a  composition  that  is  delicious  to  the  ears  of 
all  experienced  harmonists.  Some  such  accident  may  have 
suggested  to  Beethoven  the  commencement  of  this  over- 
ture ;  but  he  has  not  e<jually  profited  by  the  hint.  A  very 
short  march  follows  this  whimsical  opening,  and  ushers  in 
the  {principal  movement,  which  consists  but  of  five  paees, 
and  is  in  a  more  familiar  style  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  this  great  composer's  overtures.  But  the  passages  are 
very  awkward  for  the  hand,  as  is  the  case  in  most  German 
adaptations,  and  difficult  of  execution.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
.  a  very  animated  piece  of  music,  and  by  a  tolerably  skilful 
performer,  may  be  made  to  produce  a  brilliant  effect 


No.  1.  Love  has  been  there  ;  a  Ballad^  sung  at  the 
Enalish  Opera  House,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Pearman.  Words 
by  Thos.  Bayly,  Esq.  The  music  by  Sir  John  Ste- 
TEN80N.    Published  by  WHUSy  Dublin. 

No.  9.  Old  Adam,  sung  in  the  comic  opera  of  the 
Veteran.  Composed  and  inscribed  to  Dr.  Kitchiner, 
byT.  Cooke,  Director  of  the  Music  to  the  Theatre  Royal 
Drury  Lane.  Published  by  Williams^  2,  Strand^  and 
Mrs,  Attwoody  Dublin,^ 

Sir  J.  Stevenson's  ballad  is  pretty,  and  is  of  a  kind  that 
comiponly  succeeds  in  the  theatres.  In  granting  thus 
much,  we  have  granted  all  that  truth  will  permit ,  for  we 
must  say,  that  the  mannerism  of  this  air  is  too  plain  to  be 
passed  by  without  taotice ;  and  the  accentuation  is  quite 
painful :  *'  on  that  young  cheek  ;"  *•  Tho'  o'er  thy  form 
"  Can  one  so  young  "  Has  falsehood,"  &c.  &c.  AllTtHs 
is  as  distressing  to  an  ear[!l^iz@Qlib^ltin^yttiJra^^ 
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right  and  wrong  in  prosody,  as  a  series  of  consecutive 
fifths  are  to  an  ear  that  knows  how  to  judge  of  good  and 
bad  in  harmonj. 

Mr.  Cooke's  song  is  in  a  style  that  is  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  many  years,  and  is  tmly  English,  without  any 
admixture  of  a  foreign  school.  It  is  not  displeasing,  and 
though  he  has  not  expended  much  of  his  talent  upon  it,  yet 
it  is  a  melody  of  that  easy,  good-humoured  kind,  that  will 
satisfy  many  people,  and  find  friends,  who  will  draw  a 
short  half-hours  amusement  from  it,  and  then  forget  it  for 
some  new  acquaintance  of  the  same  quality  and  fashion. 

*^  Here 's  a  health  to  aix  oood  lasses." 
Arranged  for  the  PianO'Forte  as  a  Rondo,  in  the  dra- 
maiic  style^  by  Augustus  Metes.    Clementi  and  Co. 

This  Ter^  sprightly  and  fayourite  air  makes  a  remarkably 
good  subject  for  a  piano-forte  rondo,  and  we  rather  wonder 
that  its  services  have  not  earlier  been  divided  between 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers.  Mr.  Moves  has  ar- 
ranged it  exceedingly  well,  both  for  effect  and  general  use, 
and  has  placed  it  within  the  reacli  of  every  pmyer,  while 
it  will  not  prove  derogatory  to  the  best  class ;  for  it  has 
much  elegance  in  its  toumure^  and  though  it  requires  but 
little  power  of  hand,  or  rapidity  of  motion,  yet  it  may  be 
made  to  shew  a  good  deal  of  taste  and  expression ; — 
qualities,  that  will  generally  be  preferred  by  cultivated 
and  sensible  people.  We  find  in  it  two  errors  that  must 
be  imputed  to  the  author,  and  as  many  for  which  the 
engraver  is  responsible.    We  shall  point  them  out  for 


the  benefit  of  both ;  and  also  to  enable  those  who  have 
not  the  assistance  of  a  master,  to  correct  the  work  for 
themselves.  In  the  fourth  bar  of  the  Introduction^  the  A 
in  the  treble  should  fall  to  G ,  for  the  second  in  the  chord 

of  the  sharp  seventh,  or     must  descend.   Page  S)  third 

2 

treble  staffy  third  bar,  the  two  last  semiquavers  shoidd  be 
D  and  B,  instead  of  C  and  A.  Page  5,  last  bar  in  the 
treble,  the  E  should  be  altered  into  G.  *Atf,9y  second  bar 
in  the  last  treble  staff,  the  two  quavers,  G  and  E  natural, 
produce  a  wretched  effect,  and  might  advantageously  be 
changed  to  A  and  G,  the  first  line  and  first  space  above. 

We  confess  our  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  a  rondo 
in  the  "  dramatic  style." 


Military  MovEMENT/row  Haydn's  twelfth  Symphonu, 
arranged  for  the  PianO'Forte,  Harp,  and  Flute,  by  J.  G. 
Graeff.    Clementi  and  Co. 

An  excellent  adaptation  of  this  admirable  movement,  and 
such  as  we  recommend  to  all  families,  and  societies,  where 
performers  on  the  three  instruments  are  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  for  musical  purposes.  It  is  within  the  com- 
pass of  most  players  on  the  piano-forte,  harp,  and  flute, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen,  in  a  very  practicable  form,  of 
Haydn's  genius  and  knowledge  of  effect.  It  is  such  as  the 
greatest  connoisseurs  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  and  will 
also  be  relished  by  those  who  do  not  easily  enter  into 
all  the  learned  combinations  of  abstruse  harmony. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 


Since  the  election  of  ten  boys  and  ten  eirls,  as  re- 
ported in  our  last  Number,  the  following  have  oeen  chosen 
as  extra  students,  or  scholars  who  contribute  towards  their 
maintenance  and  instruction : — 

Girls.— Elected  9th  of  April.  Atkinson,  Eliza  Mary  ;  Pickins,- 
Frances  Eliza ;  Foster,  Caroline ;  Goodwin,  Alice ;  Morgan,  Margaret ; 
Price,  Mary  Ann  ;  Shee,  Eudocia  ^  Watson,  Eliza. 

Boifi.— Elected  bth  0/  April.  Cooke,  Tbos.  WilUam :  Crawley, 
Hen.  John ;  Daniell,  WUliam  Martin  ;  Fowler,  Richard ;  Hill,  Charles 
Gwatkin ;  Lncas,  Charles ;  Smith,  David. 

Of  the  whole  number  now  elected,  we  do  not  find  that 
more  Uian  three  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  orchestra,  and 
that  only  one  professor,  in  the  extensive  nominal  list,  will 
be  employed  in  this  most  important  department. 

On  Thursday  the  24th  of  April,  a  Concert  was  per- 
formed at  the  King's  Theatre,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
academy,  upon  which  occasion  all  the  musical  talent  in 
London,  botn  foreign  and  English,  rendered  their  services 
gratuitously,  forming  a  list  much  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
%ut,  as  a  first  performance  of  a  Royal  Academy,  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  Concert  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
country  readers,  and  may  be  a  curious  document  in  after 
times:  we  therefore  annex  it. 

PART  I.~LMder,  Mr.  F.  CRAMER. 
Aielectfon  from  Dr.  Crotch's  Oratorio,  PALESTINE.  The  worda  from  a  prize 
poem,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Heber. 

PART  II.— Leader,  Mb.  SPAGNOLETTl. 

Owtant  (TlU  Men  of  PromeHmu J  Beethoven. 

Venetian  Air,  Mrs.  Salmon,  (with  Tariationa  by  Bochsa.J 

Daetto,  Madame  Yeatrla  and  Signor  Begrex,  "  Ah  ae  de  mall  mlci**  Roeshd. 
Glee,  for  Five  voices,  (with  a  Donble  Choir,)  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miaa  Travis,  Messrs. 

W.  Knyyett,  Evans,  Vanchan,  ElUott,  Hawes,  Dvraaet,  Sale,  and  Kell- 

ner,  "  A  gen'rons  friend Aip"  Webbe. 

Daet,  Miss  Paton  and  Mias  M.  Tree,  *<  SnU'  arU."  (Le  Nesxe  di  FIfaro)  Mfoattrt, 
Chorns,and  Qeartet,  MiasGoodall,  Messrs.  W.  Kny vett,  Pyne,  and  Kcllner, 

**  Gloria  in  ezcelsis"  Beethoven. 

Trio,  Madame  Rond  de  Begnia,  Madame  Vestris,  and  Mr.  Sapio,  '*  Cmda 

sorte."  ( MUcekardo    Zorotde.)  BoaaM. 

Air,  Mr.  Braham.  "  Se  all'  impero  amid  Dri"  Peer. 

Qurtettoand  Choms,  Madame  Uaroporese,  Signora  Caradori,  Sigw>r  Cnilonl, 

and  SlfBor  Placet,  *  Cialo  U  mio  Ubro."  (BUtnca  «  Fakero.)  BotsM. 


PART  III.— Leader,  Mr.  MORI. 
Coronation  Anthem,  **  I  was  glad (as  performed  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  ' 

the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty)  Attwood. 

Redt  and  Song,  Miss  Stephens,  "  Anld  Robin  Gray"  ...  IF.  Leetes. 
Daetto,  Mad.  Gamporese  ft  Sie.  Curioni, "  Ah  se  pnoi."  fMose  in  EgUto)  Rostini. 
Qoartetto,  Madame  Ronal  de  fiegnis,  and  Signor  Begres,  Madame  Gamporese 

and  Signor  Gurioni,  and  Choms,  "  Mi  manca  la  voce    (Harp  Obligato) 

Mr.  Bochsa.)  (Mosein  EgUtoJ   BotskfU. 

Trio,  Mr.  Sapio,  Signor  de  Begnis,  and  Signor  Placd,  "  La  mia  Dorabella." 

(Qui  fan  TutteJ  Motart. 

Daetto,  Madame  Ronside  Begnis  and  Signor  de  Begnis.  "Nellacasa"  Generall. 
Sestetto,  Signora  Caradori,  Miu  GoodaU,  and  Mad.  Vestris,  Sig.  Begrec,  Sic. 

Placci,  and  Mr.  Kcllner,    Alia  bella  Despinetta."  (CoHfan  TutteJ  Moxart. 
Solo,  Mr.  Terrail,ft  Choms, "  May  God,  from  whom."  Occasional  Oratorio  Handel. 
Concluding  with  the  National  Anthem,  "God  satk  the  Kino." 

The  theatre,  upon  this  occasion,  was  full ;  and,  owing 
to  the  activity  and  personal  influence  of  the  committee,  the 
boxes  were  ail  advantageouslj  let.  An  orchestra  was 
erected  upon  Uie  stage,  which  was  well  filled  by  per- 
formers during  part  of  the  evening;  but  many  withorew 
before  the  concert  was  over.  The  performance  was  at 
least  an  hour  too  long,  and  for  want  of  skilful  manage- 
ment and  sufficient  rehearsing,  great  confusion  prevailed. 
Dr.  Crotch's  oratorio  of  Palestine  itf  not  adapted  to  a  the- 
atre. It  is  a  masterly  and  ingenious  performance,  and 
contains  many  pieces  of  the  most  distinguished  merit — , 
such  as  are  a  high  honour  to  the  English  school ;  and  it 
loses  all  its  .solemnity,  and  half  its  effect,  when  heard  any 
where  but  in  a  church.  The  instrumental  music  was  well 
performed ;  the  chorusses  all  sacrificed ;  Attwood'sfine  Coro^ 
nation  Andiem  in  particular,  either  for  w^nt  of  efficient  peiv 
formers,  or  from  tne  omission  of  the  necessary  drilling. 

To  the  book  of  the  Concert  is  prefixed  an  address,  written 
in  a  tone  of  great  moderation,  in  which  the  views  of  the  aca-t 
demy  are  ex[dained,  and  its  proceedings  defended.  We  wisli) 
success  to  this  institution,  and  hope  to  see  its  errors,  whicl^ 
are  not  irremediable,  amended.  But  the  first  step  to4 
wards  amelioration  must  be,  to  eject  from  its  lists  any| 
person  whose  profligate  character  is  likely  to  contaminated 
the  morals  of  the  pupils,  or  dfcfrggg  glpgBJ^lJJSg^ 
to  whom  the  general  management  is  intrustea.'^  o 
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THE  DRAMA- 


King's  Theatre. 

Things  are  going  on  very  ill  this  season,  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  the  profits  which  have  been  made  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding seasons  wiQ  disappear,  we  suspect,  before  the  books  for  the 
present  year  are  finally  closed.  The,  affairs  of  t)ie  King^s  Theatre 
have  always  been  an  enigma  to  the  public  ;  they  witness,  every 
now  and  then,  an  eminently  successful  season,  and  wonder  why  aU 
should  not  be  alike  ;  seeing  how  well  disposed  the  upper  classes 
are  to  support  such  an  establishment,  and  how  decidedly  it  might 
take  the  lead  of  all  others  of  a  theatrical  nature.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  one  word,— mismanagement.  If  any 
thing  like  a  system  of  good  government  is  introduced  one  year,  it 
is  sure  to  be  overturned  the  next ;  and  for  a  single  season  of  order 
and  prosperity,  we  have  half  a-dozen  of  confusion  and  loss. 

Nothing  new  was  attempted  here  till  the  12th  of  last  month, 
when  Elisa  e  Ctaudio,  a  buffa  {or  comic)  opera,  as  it  is  ridiculously 
called,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  composed  by 
Sig.  Mercadante,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  music  had  never  before 
been  heard  on  this  stage. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  any  thing  more  stupid  than  this 
drama,  (written  by  one  Romanelli,)|  which  may,  in  a  degree,  ac- 
count for  the  dulness  of  the  music.  It  is  said  that  it  was  performed 
«ixty  nights  successively  at  Milan  ;  an  assertion  more  easily  made 
than  proved :  if  true,  it  shews,  as  has  been  observed,  the  degraded 
state  of  taste  and  intellect  in  Italy.  The  whole  opera  does  not 
furnish  an  original  idea ;  it  is  borrowed  chiefly  from  Rossini,^that 
is  to  say,  his  singuhirities  are  copied,  not  his  beauties.  Having 
several  of  the  pieces  in  this  work  in  our  possession,  we  sought  to 
give,  at  least,  one  that  should  shew  something  like  novelty  and  in- 
vention. But  though  the  cavatinOf  published  in  this  number,  is 
pretty,  and  is  not  without  sentiment  and  musical  expression,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  offer  it  as  a  very  original  composition.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  most  attractive  air  in  the  opera ;  and  was  very 
agreeably  sung  by  Sig.  Caradori.   After  two  performances,  this 


new  instance  of  bad  judgment  in  selection,  met  with  s  proper  re- 
buke, and  EiUe  e  CUmdio^  was  withdrawn,  under  the  pretence  that 
its  performance  was  suspended,  on  account  of  Caradori's  indisposi- 
tion ;  though  that  young  lady  was  at  the  same  moment,  singing 
in  public,  with  a  vigour  that  put  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  un- 
candid  and  absurd  excuse  for  abandoning  such  a  mass  of  insipi^ty, 
"  BO  potent  a  draughl  of  eaniii,**-*as  aa  able  critic  in  the  Exami- 
ner terms  it. 


Drvby-Lane  Theatre. 
Nothing  new  of  a  masioal  kind  has  been  prodaeed  at  this  theatre 
since  our  last,  unless  th^  revival  of  the  CuiUe  of  Andtduna  maf 
deserve  the  title  of  novelty.  Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Braham  by 
their  joint  talents,  have  given  a  fresh  popularity  to  this  puttieeio ; 
for  such  it  is  avowed  to  be,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  was  not  a  com- 
poser likely  to  assume  any  merit  to  which  he  could  not  make  out  a 
legitimate  daim.  The  two  fine  songs,  "  Flow,  thou  regal  purple 
stream,**  and  "  The  hardy  sailor,"  are  undoubtedly  his,  and  did 
not  a  little  contribute  to  that  popularity  which  he  so  largely  enjoyed 
during  his  life  as  a  composer,  and  to  that  fame  which  will  long  sur- 
vive him. 


Gotbnt*Gardbn  Theatre. 
Except  the  appearance  of  Miss  Paton,  as  Ciara  in  the  Bneuna, 
we  have  had  nothing  to  caU  our  attention  to  this  dieatre  lately. 
With  all  the  appearance  of  success  that  attends  this  meritorious 
young  performer,  we  see  a  danger  of  her  falling  into  the  bad  habit 
of  overcharging  her  airs  with  hroderies,  with  gaudy  ornaments, 
and  finery,  at  which  good  taste  revolts.  Her  extensive  knowledge 
of  masic  ought  to  lead  to  a  better  practice:  bat  if  her  youth  and 
inexperience  tempt  her  to  listen  to  those  who  advise  her  to  sing  to 
the  galleries,  she  will  sacrifice  that  permanent  repatation  which  she 
may  command,  for  a  little  temporary  applause  that  will  not  establish 
her  fame. 


THE  CONCERTS. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  fourth  of  these  Concerts  was  given  on  Monday  the  7th  of 
April. 

ACT  I. 

Sinfonial&D   Beethoven, 

Quiutetto,  **  Semo  eh  JMoJ*  M«dtiii«  Ronsi,  MUi'M.  Trte,  If.  Btgres,  Sit- 

non  Plaoci  and  De  B«giiis,  CVosi  fan  tuite.J  Mozart. 
Fantaila,  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Ntate.  with  orchestral  accompanlmenls  CSIk.  Cwemy. 
Scena,  "  Dove  Sono,"  Mlat  M.  Tree— <X>e  Moxxe  di  Figaro,)  Mouart, 
Overture,  to  Lee  deux  JounUee,  an  opera  by  CheruHni, 

ACT  II. 

Sinfonia,  No.  10,  (of  Salomon's  i et)  Hofdn, 

Aria,  "  Batti,  batti,"  Madame  Ronxi,  accompanied  by  Mr.  IAndlry—(Don 

GiovanmL)  Moxart, 

Quartetto,  Two  VioliDt,  Yiola,  and  Violoncello,  Mcicri.  Spngnoletti,  W. 

Griesbach,  Daniels,  and  lindley  Majfseier. 

Qviateuo,  "  Oh  I  guardate  ehe  acefdente/'  Madame  Bond,  Mlia  M.  Tree, 

M.|Begrez,  Sigaors  PUcd  and  De  Begnis,  (IlJ^co  in  ItmUaJ  BossM. 

OTertnre,  E^numt,  a  melo-drame,  by  -Beethoven, 

Leader,  Mr.  Moai ;  Coodactor,  Mr.  Pottss. 

The  Fttxttuia,  executed  with  all  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Neate,  is  the  production  of  a  young  Hungarian,  the  pupil  of 
Beethoven,  and  reported  to  be  one  of  the  moet  brilliant  piano- 
forte players  in  Europe.  We  cannot  say  much  in  &vour  of  this 
specimen  of  his  composition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  air  with 
variations,  though  a  mere  digidfied  name  has  been  given  to  it,  and 
is  destitute  of  both  taste  and  sentiment:  it  is  an  assemblage  of 
difficult  passages  that  have  no  motive,  but  to  shew  the  agility  of 
the  human  fingers,  and  might  be  played  as  well  by  means  of 


mechanism,  as  by  the  most  intellectual  perfotmer  that  ever  lived. 
It  also  seemed  interminable,  and  occupied,  not  the  attention,  but 
the  time  of  the  audience  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Music  will 
never  rise  to  its  proper  place  among  the  fine  arts,  till  its  professors 
in  their  compositions  and  performance,  address  themselves  to  the 
hearts  of  their  auditors,  and  abandon  all  attempts  to  please,  by  ex* 
citing  a  little  momentary  surprise. 

The  quartett  by  Mayseder,  betrays  rather  too  much  of  this  de- 
sign to  astonish ;  but  we  must  allow  that  it  possesses  a  clear  and 
distinct  melody,  and  an  unwearied  gaiety,  that  exhilarates  the 
spirits,  from  the  first  note  to  the  Ust.  Wt  never  heard,  Signer 
Spagnoletti  to  greater  advantage:  the  whole  room  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged his  undiminished  ability. 

The  symphonies  and  overtures  were  given  in  the  usual  superior 
manner,  unequalled  any  where  else ;  and  the  vocal  pieces  were  all 
excellent:  though  the  last  loses  something  when  separated  from 
the  stage,  and  deprived  of  its  scenic  effect. 

The  fifth  concert  was  on  the  21st  of  April. 

ACT  I. 


Sinfonia  in  0  minor 


Moxart, 


Sestetto,  *'  Alia  bella  deeflnetta»  Mrs.  Salmon,  Sljmora  Caradori,  Mist 
GoodaU,  Mr.  Sapio,  Signor  Plaoci,  and  Sifnor  De  Begnto,  (CoH/an 

tmttej  Mosart, 

Fantasia,  Flate  Oblieato,  Mr.  Nicholaon  McA^fon. 

Scena.  Signora  Caradori,  **  Grate  Dkol*  C Romeo  e  Giuiktta)  -  Gmgtktmi. 
New  OTertnre,  MS.  (never  performed  in  this  Couitry)    -  I  Beethoven. 
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New  Siafoflia  MS 

Concerto  Vi^^Jto,  Mr.  Graiid.  (hi  flntpS^  ■ 
Leader,  Mr.  Looks  ;  CondncCor,  Mr.  Climknti.  ^' 

The  new  overture,  by  Beethoven,  has  recendy  been  composed 
for  this  society.  It  opens  with  a  kind  of  Marche  reUgieu»e,-^B. 
divine  piece  of  harmony,  free  from  aU  violent  modulations,  and 
calcdated  to  delight  andsoothe  at  thesame  time.  The  principal 
movement  is  a  fugue  of  eUborate  constniction,  in  which  the  author 
appears  mclinedto  shew  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  works  that  have 
issued  from  the  great  schools  of  Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the 
two  Scarkttis.  It  is  a  very  scientific  production,  and  so  weU 
mixMthe  ancient  and  modem  styles,  ,  that  the  partizans  of  both 
jom  m  Its  appkuse.  This  overture  is  one  of  those  compositions 
which,  to  understand  thoroughly,  requires  more  than  a  single 
hcanng ;  and  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  further 
into  its  merits. 

At  seeing  Mr.  Clementi  preside  over  this  concert,  and  in  witness- 
ing the  performance  (rfhis  new  symphony,  under  hi%  own  direction, 
we  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure,  which  we  know  will,  through  the 
medium  of  this  work,  be  communicated  to  many,  in  all  parts  of  tJie 
world.  It  is  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  since  this  very  cele- 
brated composer's  second  opera  appeared,  and  immediately  stamped 
him  as  a  man  of  the  highest  genius.  It  continues  to  this  hour  ad- 
mired by  all  who  know  how  to  estimate  fine  "music,— music  that 
time  cannot  obliterate,  though  fashion  may,  for  a  moment,  neglect. 
During  the  long  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  afanost  as  many  of 
his  works  have  appeared,  as  years  have  rolled  away  ;  and  to  see  their 
authorstillfresh,— to  hear  that  his  talent  yet  retains  all  its  youth- 
ful veidure,-is  not  merely  gratifying  to  his  personal  friends,  and 
to  those  who  admire  him  as  a  musician  ;  but  it  encourages  human 
nature,  and  invigorates  those  hopes  which,  without  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  such  an  instence,  the  casualties  of  life  are  too  apt  to 
depress,  if  not  utterly  extinguish. 

Mr.  Nicholson  does  as  much  with  his  flute,  in  point  of  execution, 
as  we  suppose  can  possibly  be  done  ;  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
ottght  ever  to  be  attempted,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  school,  by 
a  man  of  judgment  and  good  taste.  His  rapidity  necessarily  in 
jurcshis  tone,  and  the  delicious  pathos  which  this  instrument  is  ca- 
pable of  expressing,  is  thus  sacrificed  to  those  tricks  that  should 
take  any  name,  rather  than  that  of  music.  Let  us,  however,  not 
appeartodo  injustice  to  Mr.  Nicholson ;  he  has  shewn  the  full  extent 
of  his  Tpower  sufficiently  often  j  and  as  he  can  perform  exeeDently 
well  upon  his  instrument,  we  hope  that  he  will  let  us  begin  to 
profit  by  his  talent.  The  piece,— named,  like  M.  Czerny's,  a 
fantatioy — was  not  fit  for  these  concerts  :  but  here  the  managers, 
not  the  performer,  is  blameable. 

Mr.  Ghrund,  a  pupil  of  M.  Spohr,  the  distinguished  violin-player 
engaged  at  these  concerts  three  years  since,  is  a  performer  <rf  ex- 
traordinary merit:  his  tone  is  dear  and  rich ;  his  execution  seems 
unlimited,  and  he  is  guilty  of  none  of  those  absurdities,  of  which 
lovers  of  real  music  have  so  often  to  complain  in  solo  players.  He 
chose,  for  his  first  performance  in  London,  an  admirable  concerto 
by  his  Miister  ;  thus,  not  only  manifesting  his  own  discrimination, 
bat  paying  a  respectful  compliment  to  the  judgment  of  his  auditors. 
An  example  which,  for  the  future,  we  would  recommend  others  to 
follow. 


CONCERT  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

Ta  the  Editor  <^  ike  Harmonicon. 
Sir,— I  have  read  with  great  attention  the  strictures,  signed  Clio, 
in  yiMirlast  Number,  upon  tile  piMBtmaiiageinent  of  thecoim 
ancient  musk;  andtiiough  I  agree  witii  tiie  author  generally,  I 
differ  firomhimin  some  particolan,  which,  with  your  peniusii<«,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  oat 


The  writer  of  tiie  remarks  in  question  is  evidentiy  a  very  accu- 
rate observer,  and  a  good  judge,  of  musical  performances ;  but  he 
waKttie  too  scrupulous  in  his  notions  of  tiie  proper  mode  of 
making  out  a  bill  of  a  concert.  In  a  misceUaneous  performance  it 
IS  absolutely  necessary  to  contrast  tiie  pieces  performed,  and  after  a 
solemn,  devotional  air,  or  chorus,  sometiiing  of  a  Ughter  nature  is 
required,  as  a  r*/i>/,  using  tiie  word  m  a  technical  sense.  Hence  a 
secular  song,  or  a  cheerful  glee,  U  properly  placed  after  any  thing 
taken  even  firom  a  sacred  oratorio  ;  because  a  concert-room  is  not 
a  place  of  worship,  nor  is  the  music  of  a  c<mcert  intended  to  excite 
religious  feeUngs.  The  music  that  is  set  to  sacred  words,  being 
goodm  itself,  is  performed  because  it  is  good,  and  not  because  it  is 
set  to  sacred  words.  Sacred  music  in  a  church,  or  a  complete 
oratorio  in  a  theatre,  is  intended  to  excite  religious  emotions  ;  but 
it  has  no  such  object,  when  introduced  incidentally  in  a  mixed 
concert. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  tiie  ancient  concert  from  nearly  its 
commencement,  having  subscribed  to  it  for  nearly  forty  years  • 
and  I  can  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  mixture  which  CLio  com- 
plains of,  has  been  usual  in  these  performances  ever  since  I  have 
had  tiie  pleasure  to  attend  them  ;  and  tiiat  the  "  good  old  King," 
for  whose  memory  none  can  entertain  a  higher  respect  tiian  my- 
self—sanctioned such  a  misceflany,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
attendance  at  the  ancient  concerts. 

The  neglect  of  the  old  masses,  and  of  the  fine  music  of  the  last, 
and  even  of  the  17th  century,  I  deplore  as  much  as  Clio  can  do. 
Where  can  we  expect  to  hear  ;the  works  of  Pergolesi,  Leo,  As- 
torga,  Ssc.,  if  it  is  not  produced  at  a  concert  dedicated  to  music  of 
ancient  date  ?  I  also  concur  with  him  respecting  the  introduction 
of  anthems,  with  a  simple  organ  accompaniment,  while  the  orches- 
tral anthems  of  Handel,  which  are  among  the  finest  of  his  compo- 
sitions,—*re  neglected.  Psahn-tunes,  too,  lose  aU  their  effect  in  a 
brilliant,  weU-lighted  saloon ;  ttiey  lose  all  that  depends  upon 
association,  a  very  powerful  agent  in  musical  effect. 

I  beg  leave  to  protest  against  any  augmentation  in  the  subscrip- 
tion ;  it  is  already  higher  than  any  otiier  concert  in  London,  and 
an  increase  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  as  tiie  funds  are  beyond  the 
expenses,  and  are  in  an  accumulating  state. 

Why  the  compositions  that  are  growing  into  years  should  not 
be  perfonned,  I  cannot  understand.  The  original  intent  of  the 
concert  was  to  exclude  the  works  of  living  composers,  and  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  personal  favour  and  patronage.  But  Haydn  and 
Mozart  have  long  been  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  their  pro- 
ductions might  now  be  admitted,  without  the  directors  being  charged 
with  the  undue  influence  of  friendship. 

Before  I  conclude,— and  I  ought  to  ask  a  thousand  pardons  for 
occupying  so  much  of  your  time,— I  am  anxious  to  exculpate  the 
directors  from  any  possible  imputation  of  neglect  (rf  His  present 
Majesty,  when  he  honoured  the  ancient  concert  by  his  attendance. 
They  Allowed,  upon  that  occasion,  Ihe  rule  established  by  the  late 
King  ;  which  was,  that  the  director  of  the  night  should  alone  at- 
tend him.  Such  director  was  always  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
Sovereign,  and  also  waited  upon  him  between  the  acts  to  take  his 
commands.  But  the  others,  as  a  body,  never  entered  in  these 
nights  into  the  royal  presence. 

Sbnbx. 


BRITISH  CONCERTS. 
The  third  and  hist  of  those  for  the  present  season,  was  performed 
on  Monday,  April  Mtii.  Mr.  Mori  led  tiie  band,  and  Sir  G. 
Smart  conducted.   The  following  is  the  programme. 

ACT  I. 

ISIee,  fire  voices,  •*  Biow/genUe  gales*    -     -  m»hM 

Gle«,(M8.)row  voleei,  **GoBM,lctMftUaimylot  co"  -  •  -  jS22* 
Boog,  Mr».  Salmon,  "  0  softly  sleep,  mj  baby  boy^  •  -  •  C  s23t' 
Glee,  (MS.)  three  voicet,  *•  I^vc  vSit  a  bird"  SSik 
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Song,  Mr.  TMg hM,  **  Thoo  wliMmlliflt  mb**  JToivicy. 

Gle«,(toiir  voftMf.  *']Utty  FcU"    .     .     .  ,  

Song,  Mita  Stepheiu,  "  HapIcM  Primrow**   AUwood, 

**  aIIm to  Hopap"  (liS.)fM-  •  «mM«  ck«lr  iB»r«l<f. 

ACT  II. 

Glee,  Um  protect,    The  finl  of  Mav*  AttWMd. 

CuuoMt,  Mrs.  SdiiKNi,*' Hither,  f«kyqii«ea''        ....  Jf/awlUtgs. 

Glee,  four  toIccs,  "  The  Sqvirrer  SIrG.  Smart. 

Dm&t,  (ICS.)  MiM  OwOTT  uul  Mim  CbediUI  i>r.  Cte'M^. 

Glee,  foor  voicee,  **  The  Crlei"  fforsUi, 

8oiig,Mlis  Stephen.  "  Should  he  ■phraid''  iK»VF- 

Glee,  five  Toicee,  *'  Bea«tksh«Te  jron  •  leen  a  toy'*      ....  Evmm. 

Catch,  "  Ah  i  bow  SopliU"  QtUcott. 

Vlnato,  "  God  wve  the  Kli«r 

There  was  more  of  novelty  in  this  concert  than  in  the  last»  and 
it  was  better  selected.  Amongst  the  manusoript  compositions 
were  two  or  three  of  considerable  merit,  particularly  the  piano- 
forte quartette  by  Griffin,  which  "bore  the  bell.**  Of  those  glees 
and  songs,  that  were  before  known,  "  Blow,  gentle  gales,**  by 
Bishop ;  "  The  Squirrel,**  by  Sir  G.  Smart ;  with  Horsley's, 
Attwood*s,  and  Rawlings*  songs,  produced  the  most  effM, 

A  list  of  two  himdred  subscribers  was  added  to  Hhe  hock  of  the 


H  concert ;  and  it  was  also  intimated,  that  these  concerts  would  be 
continued  next  year,  with  some  probable  alterations  in  their  plan 
and  number.  As  to  the  pt&n,  the  introduction  of  more  instru- 
mental music  must  already  have  been  reoonmcnded,  by  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  undertaking.  Who  can  hear,  without  fatigue,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  glees,  andsongs  in  an  ahnost  unbroken  succession? 
Round  a  dinner-table,  the  alternation  of  the  glee  and  glass,  with 
the  sovlagemem  of  fruits  and  preserves,  enable  us  to  pass  three  or 
four  hours  away  very  agreeably.  But  in  a  concert,  where  the  only 
subsidiary  coWort  is  a  cup  of  cool  tea,  the  attention  cannpt  be  kept 
alive,  but  by  a  mixed  perfbrmanee..  We  hope,  too,  that  the  exclu- 
sion-lawB,--the  Berlin  and  Milan  decree^i  of  the  Concentores* 
society — ^will  be  repealed,  and  that  our  foreign  fnends  may  no 
longer  be  lareated  as  Na|;M>leon  treated  bales  of  broad-cloth,  and 
pieces  of  printed  calicos.  It  is  bad  policy,  because  it  promotes 
smuggling.  If  Haydn,  Mqzart,  and  Rossini,  are  declared  contra- 
band, they  will  be  stolen  in,  disguised  as  British ;  and  then,  our 
native  artists  may  incur  the  risk  of  heavy  pains  and  penalties. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A  friend  at  Berlin,  gives  us  an  animated  aoeonnt  of  a  new 
opera,  named  Olympte^  which  has  recently  been  brought  out  there, 
by  M,  Spontini.  "  I  never  witnessed**  he  sa^s  "  a  spectacle  so 
grand  and  imposing ;  and  I  never  heard  music  produce  so  much 
effect.**  A  Mad.  Schultz,  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  grand  opera 
there,  performed  the  part  of  Olympxe. 

Concerts,  both  mominr  and  evening,  have  been  very  numerous 
this  year  in  Paris ;  but  uey  have  been  deprived  of  the  important 
assistance  of  the  artistes  of  the  Thiiitre  Italien,  all  of  whom  were 
forbidden,  by  the  administration,  to  sing  any  where  but  on  their 
own  stage.  This  has  not  checked  the  rage  for  Italian  music,  for 
tiie  French  vocalists,  it  appears,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  sing  any 
other,  except  at  the  national  tiieatres, 

Bernard  Romberg,  is  still  at  Paris.  His  concert  took  place  in 
die  XuvoM,  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  was  well  attended.  His 
son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  performed  a  divertisement  on  the  vio- 
loncello, consisting  of  Austrian  airs,  and  produced  a  strong  sensa- 
tion by  his  extraofdinary  talent.  Madame  Pasta,  Sig.  Garcia,  ud 
Pellegrini,  were  the  singers. 

M.  Martin,  the  celebrated  singer  at  the  ThS&tre  Fsydeau^  bade 
his  adieu  to  the  stage,  on  the  22nd  of  March.  His  performance 
upon  this  occasion,  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 

A  Paris  correspondent  tells  us,  that  *'the  arts  have  lost,  in  the 
person  of  M.  Delamare,  one  of  the  three  performers  who  have 
shewn  the  greatest  talent  for  the  violoncello.  This  fine  instru- 
ment is  no  Bfeore  T*— ve  cannot  heb  wishing  that  the  British 
Ldndley  would  make  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  and  charitably  relieve 
our  French  friends  from  the  apprehension  that  M.  Romberg  is  left 
quite  alone,  to  support  the  burthen  which  the  lamented  death  of 
M.  Delamare  has  tiirown  on  surriring  wohneellistei, 

Mrs.  Glossop,  (formerly  Miss  Fearon,)  is  engitfed  at  the  Thea- 
tre of  St.  Carlos,  at  Naples,  to  supply  thephice  of  Mad.  Fodor,  at 
a  salary,  it  is  reported,  of  30,000  francs,  (1,850/.)  per  annum. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  formeriy  of  Corent-Gardea  Theatre,  is  engaged  at 
a  high  salary,  as  frimo  Tenore  at  Florence.  The  progress  whi<^ 
he  has  made  in  his  art,  is,  we  are  informed  by  a  very  good  judges 
quite  astonisliing. 

We  have  been  fiivoored  widi  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Am* 
sterdam,  by  which  we  are  not  a  little  sorprised  and  gratified  to 
leam»  thateven  the  Datch  are  become  enthuaiMts  in  music.  M.  ' 


Lafont,  has  been  giving  concerts  in  the  capital  of  Holland,  M-here 
he  has  been  overwhehned  by  caresses  ;  and  in  return,  has  charmed 
lesnpmpkes  dm  Zuider-Ziehy  tiie  persuasive  tones  ^his  vioiin. 

Mr.  W.  Knyvett*s  Annual  Concert  will  take  place  on  the  2d  of 
this  month,  at  the  King*s  Concert  Room,  Hanover  Square. 

Mr.  Vauffhan  has  announced  his  annual  Concert  for  the  9th  of 
May,  at  the  New  Rooms,  Hanover  Square. 

Mr.  F.  Cramer's  will  heaven  in  the  tame  rooms  on  the  12th. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cramer  has  announced  "  Two  Airs  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  the  Variations  composed  for,  and  dedicated  by,  permission 
to  the  Princess  Augusta. 

Mozart*s  celebrated  symphony,  newlyarranged  by  Mr.  Clementi, 
for  the  Piano- Forte,  Flute,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  after  tlie  plan 
of  his  well-known  adaptation  of  Haydn's  Symphonies,  is  an- 
nounced for  inmiediate  publication. 

A  new  Number  of  Mr.  Moore*8  Irish  Melodies  is  in  the  Press. 

A  volume  of  songs  is  on  the  eve  of  publication  in  Dublin,  en- 
titled Miniature  Lyries.  The  word^  are  by  Mr.  Baylev,  and  the 
Music  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson,  Messrs.  Balfe,  Barton,  Horn,  Lee, 
Smith,  and  Stansbury. 

Messrs.  Booeey  and  Co.  have  announced  a  considerate  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  Foreign  Music.  The  following  are  among 
their  most  recent  importations. 

Rossini's  Opera,  II  Coradino,  Air  for  Voice  and  Piano; 

 Zefanira,  ditto. 

Spohr*s  three  Quartuors,  No.  1,  2»  3.  Op.  5& 
Ilomberg's  (B.)  eijg^^hth  Quavtetto. 
Hummers  Gr.  Quintettfor  Piano.  Op.  87. 

•  Variations  with  accompaniment  of  orchestra.   Op.  97. 
Bee(iioven*s  Overture  to  the  Ruins  of  Athens,  fsfr  onch.  in  parts. 
Sonatas.  Op*.  109,  110,  111. 


Spohr*s  Overture  to  Faust,  as  a  Duet  for  two  performers  on  the 
Piano. 

Romberg's  cme  and  two  Sym]jAionies  ;  Air  as  ditto. 
Weber's  {C.  M.  de)  brilliant  Rondo  for  Fiano.   Op.  31. 
Pixi*s  brOliant  Rondo,  for  ditto.   Op.  81. 
Fidd*8  seventh  Nottorno  for  Piano. 
MMiMii*B  InftrodaetiQo  aod  Nonuse  Inr  PittM. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN 

John  Sebastian  Bach  was  bom  on  the  sist  of 
March,  1685,  at  Eisenach,  in  Grennany,  ^here  his  father 
was  composer  to  the  court.  As  there  was  a  natural  singu- 
larity in  the  Bach  family,  we  shall  be  excused  by  our  rea- 
ders, if  we  deiiate  from  the  strict  line  of  our  subject  to 
relate  it.  John  Ambrosias,  the  father  of  Sebastian,  had 
a  twin  brother,  named  John  Christopher,  who  was  musician 
to  the  court  and  town  at  Amstadt,  and  so  exceedingly  re- 
sembled hkn,  that  e^en  their  own  wives  could  only  distin- 

K*  h  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  difference  of  dress, 
y  were  remarkable  men,  too,  in  many  things  besides 
their  birth  :  they  tenderly  loTed  each  ether ;  their  voices, 
dispositions,  their  tastes,  dislikes,  even  the  style  of  their 
music,  were  similar.  If  one  sickened,  the  other  sickened 
also ;  and  they  died  within  a  very  short  time  of  each  other. 
It  was  in  1695,  when  John  Seiiastian  had  not  reached  his 
tenth  year,  that  he  lost  his  father,  and  was  left  an  orphan  ; 
for  his  mother  died  some  years  before.  But  an  elder  bro- 
ther, who  was  organist  at  Ordruff,  took  him  under  his  care, 
mid  gave  him  instructions  on  that  ancient  instrument,  and 
parent  of  the  organ,  spinnet,  and  piano-forte, — the  clavi- 
chord, or,  as  it  is  caUed  by  some,  the  darichord,  and  by 
others  the  manichord.  His  musical  powers  were,  even  at 
that  tender  aee,  intense  and  wonderftil  ;  for  the  pieces 
which  his  brother  gave  him  to  practise,  though  by  no  means 
easy,  were  so  soon  mastered  by  the  young  musician,  that  he 
would  often  request  him,  with  great  eagerness,  to  furnish 
him  with  lessons  much  more  difficult.  He  had  seen  in  his 
brother's  house,  a  book  containin|r  the  most  celebrated 
compositions  of  the  old  darichora  masters,  Froberger, 
Pacnelbel,  Buxtehude,  Bruhns,  Fischer,  and  others ;  and 
he  continually  begged  that  it  might  be  given  him,  but  it 
was  as  continually  refused.  These  deniius,  however,  only 
increased  his  desire  for  that  musical  treasure;  and  hie 
soon  contrived  to  obtain  it  without  his  brother's  knowledge. 
It  was  locked  up  in  a  cupboard  which  had  a  lattice  door, 
throueh  the  chequers  of^  which  his  hands  were  small 
enongn  to  pass ;  and  as  the  precious  book  was  only  stitched 
in  a  wrapper,  when  he  had  got  his  hands  in,  he  contrived 
to  roll  it  up,  and  draw  it  forth.  For  want  of  a  candle, 
however,  he  could  only  cof)y  it  in  moonlisht  nights  ;  yet 
this  did  not  deter  him,  and  in  six  months,  by  these  means, 
he  had  completed  his  laborious  task.  But  it  did  not  long 
remain  in  his  possession,  for  the  brother  soon  after  dis- 
covered the  copy,  and  with  a  pertinacity  that  almost 
amounted  to  cruelty,  forced  it  away  from  him ;  and  he  did 
not  recover  it  till  his  proteptor*s  aeath,  nvhich  occurred  in 
a  few  months  afterwaras. 


SEBASTIAN  BACH. 

John  Sebastian,  once  more  destitute  and  without  a  borne, 
accompanied  young  Erdmann,  one  of  his  school-fellows,  to 
Liineberg,  and  engaged  himself  as  soprano  singer  in  the 
choir  of  8U  Michael's  school.  Here  nis  voice,  which  was 
fine  and  capable,  procured  him  a  good  livelihood;  but 
as  it  broke  hi  a  yeiur  or  two  after  this,  and  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  another  was  formed,  he  began  again 
to  feel  a  want  of  means,  and  suffered  much  distress.  Yet 
through  all  his  forlorn  fortunes,  his  love  for  music  never, 
abated,  and  he  ardentlv  applied  himself  to  the  clarichord 
and  organ,  hearing  and  seeing  every  thing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  bid  improvement ;  several  times  going  on  foot  from 
Dineburg  to  Hamburg,  to  hear  Reinken,  the  celebrated  or- 
ganist and  sometimes  to  Zell,  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
prinoe's  band,  (which  was  composed  chiefly  of  Frenchmen) 
and  with  the  French  style  in  muaic,  which  was  then  a 
novelty  and  in  high  H^putatii^n. 

Betweeli  this  time  and  1703,  he  left  Liineburg  altogether 
for  Weimar  ;  foi^,  in  that  year,  he  was  anointed  court- 
musician,  although  he  Was  then  only  in  nis  eighteenth 
year.  In  1704,  he  vacated  this  situation  for  that  of  or- 
ganist to  the  new  church  at  Amstadt,  that  he  might  the 
better  indulge  his  love  for  the  organ,  which  he  could  not  do 
ai  Weimar,  where  he  was  engaged  to  nlay  the  violin. 
Here  he  studied  the  works  of  the  most  cdebrated  organ- 
composers  of  the  day ;  and,  still  further  to  indulge  his  de- 
sire for  instruction,  journeyed  on  foot  to  Lubeck,  to  hear 
Diederich  Buxtehude,  the  fine  organist  of  that  city.  He 
remained  there  nearly  three  months  incognito,  and  re- 
turned to  Arnstadt  greatly  instructed  and  improved. 

His  name  now  stood  so  high,  that  he  received,  in  rapid 
succession,  several  very  tempting  offers  of  places  as  or- 
ganist ;  one  which  was  tendered  him  in  1707,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Blasius,  at  MUhlhausen,  he  accepted ;  but,  in  the 
following  year,  having  made  a  journey  to  Weimar,  to  play 
before  the  duke  there,  he  gave  so  much  delight,  that  he  was 
offered  the  situation  of  court-organist,  an  honour  which  he 
did  not  reject  Here  it  was  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fame,  in  acquiring  a  perfect  mastery  over  the  organ, 
and  ill  composing  his  first  fugues  for  that  sublime  instru- 
ment. In  1717,  the  Duke  appointed  him  director  of  the 
court-concerts,  for  which  he  composed  and  executed  many 
of  his  noblest  works. 

Zachau,  the  famous  organist  of  Halle,  who  was  Handel's 
master,  dyin^^  about  this  time.  Bach  was  invited  to  fill  his 
place.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Halle,  to  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  his  skill ;  W,  for  what  reason  is  now  un- 
known, he  never  entered  upon  the  office^  but  left  it  to 
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Kirchbof,  a,  papil  of  Zachau,  and  a  verj  able  per- 
fonner. 

Bach  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year  ;  and  having 
made  the  most  economical  use  of  his  time,  and  studied, 
played,  and  composed  so  much,  as,  added  to  his  genius,  ren- 
dered him  a  periect  master  of  his  art,  he  stood  like  a  giant 
among  the  dwarfs  of  music,  able  to  crush  all  around  him 
by  the  might  of  his  hand.  He  had  already  won  the  re- 
gard and  admiration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lovers  of  mu- 
sic in  Germany,  when,  in  the  year  171 7^  Mardiand,  a 
celebrated  player  on  the  clarichord  and  organ,  visited 
Dresden,  where  he  so  much  delighted  the  King,  that  he  of- 
fered him  a  great  salary  if  he  would  join  his  service.  His 
merits  consisted  in  a  very  elegant  and  brilliant  style  of 
performance :  but  his  ideas  were  said  to  be  poor  and  feeble, 
and  not  original,  for  he  had  taken  Couperin  as  his  model. 
The  style  of  Bach  was  allowed  to  be  equally  brilliant  and 
degant,  but  he  added  to  it  a  wonderful  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  in  richness  and  originality  of  thought  far  surpassed 
Marchimd.  Yet  such  was  the  rage  for  a  foreign  won- 
der,"  that  native  merit  narrowly  escaped  being  over- 
looked. Fortunately,  however^  Yolumier,  the  direcTtor  of 
the  Kins^'s  concerts,  knew  the  powers  and  genius  of  Bach, 
and  endeavoured,  for  the  credit  of  his  country,  to  produce 
a  contest  between  the  German  and  the  French  artist, 
that  the  King*  hearing  both,  might  judge  where  the  supe- 
rior merit  fay.  A  royal  message  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
Bach,  at  Weimar,  inviting  him  to  this  musical  struggle. 
He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  set  out  directly  for  Dres- 
den. UfK>n  arriving  there,  he  had,  Uirough  the  influence 
of  Yolumier,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Muchand  secretly. 
Bach  was  not  alarmed  ;  but  wrote  a  polite  note  to  his  rival, 
proposing  to  him  a  trial  of  skill,  and  offering  to  play  at 
sight  whatever  his  antagonist  should  place  before  him  ; 
but  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  similar  terms  on  his 
part  Marchand  accepted  the  challenge ;  the  time  and 
place  were  fixed  by  the  King  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day, 
a  lar^  assembly  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Dresden  met  at  the 
mansion  of  Count  Flemming.  Bach  was  to  a  moment  true 
to  his  time ;  but  Marchand  did  not  appear.  The  noble 
company  waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  some  time ;  and 
at  last  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  to  his  lodgings 
after  him,  when  it  was  discovered,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
Dresden,  that  he  had  left  that  city  in  the  morning 
privately.  Bach,  therefore,  was  left  master  of  the  field,  and 
proved  to  his  delighted  hearers  that  he  merited  it.  He 
received  praise  in  abundance  ;  but  it  is  said  that,  by  some 
mal-administration,  he  did  not  gain  what  was  far  more 
acceptable, — a  hundred  louis  d'ors,  which  the  King  had  de- 
signed as  a  present  for  him. 

He  returned  once  more  to  Weimar,  when  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt-Cothen,  a  great  lover  of  music,  invited  him  to 
the  office  of  chapel-master,  which  he  filled  during  six  years, 
leaving  his  post  but  once,  to  visit  Hambure  and  the  veteran 
Reiuken,  at  that  time  nearly  a  century  old  ;  before  whom 
he  played  to  his  great  delight,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
who  heard  him.  One  of  the  pieces  which  he  performed  was 
the  celebrated  Chorus,  *'An  Wasserflussen  Babyhns,"  which 
he  varied  for  half  an  hour  in  the  true  organ  style ;  and  the 
old  master  paid  him  the  compliment  of  saying,  that  he  had 
believed  that  part  of  the  art  to  be  extinct,  but  was  happy 
to  find  it  revived  with  so  much  splendour  in  Bach.  Rein- 
ken,  himself  had  composed  that  chorus,  and  esteemed  it  his 
master-piece ;  his  praise  was,  therefore,  the  more  valuable  to 
Bach. 

On  the  death  of  Kuhnau,  in  the  year  1723,  Bach  was 
appointed  music-director  and  chanter  of  St  Thomas's 
school  at  Leipzig  ;  when  he  left  the  service  of  Prince  Leo- 


pold with  mutual  regret,  the  prince  loving  the  musician,  and 
the  musician  the  prince.  The  latter  dying  soon  after 
this.  Bach  saw  that  he  had  not  acted  unwisely  ;  yet  he  felt 
his  death  severely,  and  to  shew  his  respect  for  his  memory, 
composed  a  funeral  diree,  with  many  remarkably  noble 
double  chorusses  in  it,  which  he  procured  to  be  performed 
at  Cothen. 

While  he  held  this  situation  at  Leipzig,  he  received  the 
title  of  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels ;  and  in 
1736,  that  of  court-composer  to  the  King  of  Poland,  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony. 

Having  married  early  in  life,  the  olive-branches  of  his 
table  became  so  numerous,  that  they  almost  overshadowed 
it.  His  first  wife  died,  leaving  him  seven  children.  He 
then  married  a  second,  who  blessed  him  with  thirteen 
more ;  making  him  the  proud  father  of  twenty  children, 
or  eleven  sons  and  nine  daughters.  The  sons  were 
all  remarkable  for  their  talent  in  their  father's  art, 
though  it  was  not  so  carefully  cultivated  as  to  produce  the 
same  fruits ;  yet  they  all  rose  to  eminence  as  players.  His 
second  son,  Charles  Philip  Emanuel,  entered  the  service  of 
Frederic  the  Great  in  1740.  The  name  of  old  Sebastian, 
and  his  reputation,  were  at  this  time  so  widely  spread 
over  Germany,  that  that  monarch  was  curious  to  hear  so 
great  an  artist,  and  hinted  to  the  son  bis  royal  wish,  that 
his  father  would  repair  to  his  court  at  Potsdam.  The  in- 
vitation being  frequently  repeated,  in  1747,  he  took  this 
journey  with  his  eldest  son,  William  Friedemann.  It 
was  the  custom  of  Frederic  to  have  every  evening  a 
private  concert,  in  which  he  himself  generally  played 
concertos  on  the  flute. .  He  was  one  evening  e;ettinff  his 
flute  ready,  and  his  band  were  assembled  about  him, 
when  an  officer  entered  with  a  list  of  the  strangers  who 
had  lately  arrived  at  his  court.  With  his  flute  in  his 
hand,  he  ran  down  the  list;  at  last  he  came  to  the  name 
of  old  John  Sebastian.  His  countenance  brightened  i^ 
with  delight ;  and  he  announced  with  a  pleasant  agitation. 

Gentlemen,  old  Bach  is  come !"  He  laid  down  hit 
flute,  and  old  Bach  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  pa- 
lace. In  that  day,  it  was  the  fashion  of  courts  to  make  ra* 
ther  prolix  compliments.  The  first  appearance^  therefore^ 
of  Bach  before  so  renowned  a  monarch,  and  singular  a 
man,  who  would  not  even  allow  him  time  to  change  his  tra- 
velling dress  for  a  chanter's  black  gown,  was  necessarily 
attended  with  many  apologies.  The  King  received  him 
very  graciously,  and,  suspending  his  usual  concert,  invited 
him  to  try  the  forte-pianos  made  by  Silbermann,  of  which 
he  had  collected  fifteen,  and  had  placed  them  in  as  many 
rooms  of  his  palace.  The  company  followed  the  monarch 
and  the  musician  from  room  to  room,  where  the  latter  was 
requested  to  try  the  several  instruments,  and  play  extempore 
compositions.  He  requested  the  King  to  mvour  him  with 
a  subject  for  a  fugue;  the  King  compli^,  and  was  delighted 
to  hear  the  learned  manner  in  which  he  executed  it 
The  King  then  gave  him  a  second  theme  for  a  fugue  with  six 
obligate  parts.  As  every  subject  is  not  fitted  for  such  full 
harmony.  Bach  chose  one  himself,  which  he  executed  im- 
mediately, in  the  most  learned  and  brilliant  manner,  to 
the  wonder  of  the  whole  court.  Frederic  now  felt  curious 
to  witness  his  powers  on  the  organ  ;  and  the  next  day  Bach 
was  taken  to  all  the  organs  in  Potsdam,  the  King  and 
court  accompanying  him.  He  left  the  King  loaded  with 
honourable  praise  and  distinctions  ;  and  upon  returning  to 
Leipzig,  composed  the  subject  which  he  had  received  from  the 
monarch,  in  three  and  six  parts,  added  a  few  artificial  pas- 
sages, in  strict  canon,  to  it,  and  published  it  under  the  title 
of  a    Musical  Offering,"  dedicating  it  to  Frederic 

This  was  Bach's  last  journey.    His  labourioos  life, 
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and  especially  bis  nocturnal  studies  in  youth,  had  bronsht 
on  a  painful  disease  of  the  eye.  He  submitted  himself  to 
the  hands  of  an  oculist  that  had  lately  arrived  at  Leipzig 
from  England,  who  twice  operated  upon  him,  and  twice 
failed.  His  sight  was  now  entirely  lost,  and  his  health 
undermined  by  me  use  of  baneful  medicines,  administered 
by  the  operator.  He  continued  to  decline  during  half  a 
year,  ana  expired  on  the  night  of  July  30,  1 750,  in  his 
iixty-sixth  year.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  was  in- 
stantaneously able  to  see  again,  and  to  bear  the  light ;  but 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  that  his 
worn-out  body  was  unable  to  resist. 

He  was  not  only  ^f^aX  as  a  musician,  he  was  an  excellent 
father,  friend,  and  atizen.  His  acquaintance  was  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  all.  All  lovers  of  the  art,  whether  foreign 
or  native,  could  visit  his  house,  and  were  sure  of  a  smiling 
reception.  He  was  uncommonly  modest.  When  asked 
how  ne  had  become  so  great,  he  answered, — I  was  obliged 
to  be  industrious  ;  whoever  is  equally  industrious,  will  suc- 
ceed as  well."  The  absurd  stories  that  are  told  of  him, 
such  as  that  he  sometimes  would  dress  himself  like  a  village 
schoolmaster,  and  entering  a  church,  would  request  the  or- 
ganist to  suffbr  him  to  play  a  palm,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  general  suiprise  and  adauration  of  the  audience,  and 
hear  the  organist  assert  that  he  must  be  either  fiach  or 
Belxebub,  &c.,  must  have  been  mere  fables,  for  he  always 
denied  them. 

He  was  fond  of  hearing  the  music  of  other  oomnosers. 
He  particularly  esteemed  Handel  as  a  musician  ;  ana  often 
wished  to  be  known  to  him.  Handel  was  a  wonderful  per- 
former, and  many  lovers  of  music  at  Leipzig  wished  to 
hear  him  and  Bach  together.   But  the  latter  ccHild  not  find 


time  to  give  him  a  meeting.  He  was,  however,  visited  by 
many  eminent  persons,  and  among  others  by  Hasse,  and 
the  celebrated  Faustina,  his  wife. 

Bach  did  not  make  what  is  called  a  brilliant  fortune. 
He  had  too  many  children,  and  too  little  ambition  of  tra- 
velling. If  he  had  shewn  himself  in  foreign  countries,  he 
would  have  drawn  forth  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ; 
but  he  loved  the  quieter  pleasures  of  home,  and  the  better 
honours  of  a  beloved  parent ;  and  having  received  from  the 
breath  of  Fame  all  that  he  sought,  was  more  contented  than 
if  he  had  arrived  at  the  equivocal  honours  of  a  gold  chain, 
or  the  fluttering  vanity  of  a  bit  of  ribbon. 

Of  Bach's  sons,  the  eldest,  William  Friedemann,  ap- 

froached  nearest  to  his  father  in  originality  of  thought, 
le  died  at  Berlin,  in  17S4,  in  extreme  indigence. 
C.  Ph.  Emanuel,  the  second  son,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Bach  of  Berlin,  after  becoming,  under  his 
father's  instructions,  a  thorough  master  of  music,  studied 
jurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  FVancfort- 
sur-Oder.  In  1767,  he  succeeded  Teleniann  as  director  of 
music  at  Hamburg  ;  and  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  74 
years.    His  works  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  excellent. 

John  Christopher  Frederic,  the  third  son,  was  master  of 
the  concerts  at  the  court  of  Buckeburg. 

John  Christian,  called  Bach  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  of 
London,  being  the  youngest  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  receive  instructions  from  his^ 
father.  The  original  spirit  of  the  Bachs  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works.  He  became  a  popular 
composer,  and  was  universally  admired  in  his  day.  He 
was  master  to  Queen  Charlotte  of  England,  and  composed 
some  operas  for  the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  as  w^l  as 
oratorios,  sinfonies,  quartetts,  &c. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ESTABUSHMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OP 
THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 

[Continued  from  page  63.] 


Our  attention  is  now  claimed  by  the  exertions  of  two 
rival  theatres,  the  one  supported  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  nobility,  the  other  upheld  by  the  gigantic  efforts  of  a 
single  comuoser.  The  following  lists  of  the  respective  com- 
panies will  also  serve  to  shew  that  Handel  had  fearful 
odds  against  him.  For  the  King's  Theatre,  occupied  by 
the  nobility, — Senesino,  Farinelli,  Montagnana,  Cuzzoni, 
BertoUi,  and  Segatti.  For  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  occupied  by 
Handel — Carestini,  Beard,  Waltz,  Stopelaer,  Strada,  Negri, 
and  Young.  Nothing  but  the  intrinsic  and  high  value  of 
Handel's  productions  could  have  enabled  him  to  make 
head,  not  only  against  four  of  the  greatest  singers  that  ever 
trod  the  stage,  but  also  against  party  prejudices,  and  the 
power  and  resentment  of  the  principal  patrons  of  music 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Kingdom. 

1735.  Alcina  was  the  first  opera  performed,  and  with  this 
Handel  seems  to  have  vanquished  his  opponents,  and  to 
have  kept  the  field  a  month  longer  than  his  rival  Porpora. 
Not  to  fatigue  our  readers'  patience  with  a  long  parallel 
narrative  of  these  opposing  performances,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  tnat  the  contest  was  continue!  till 
the  year  1737,  when  the  nobility,  losing  Farinelli,  aban- 
doned the  King's  Theatre ;  and  Handel,  being  unable  any 
longer  to  secure  the  services  of  Carestini,  relinquished  his 
undertaking,  and  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the  recovery  | 


of  his  health,  which  had  suffered  by  the  double  trial  of 
exertion  and  disappointment.  We  cannot  let  this  opportu- 
nity pass  without  saying  a  few  words  of  the  celebrated 
Farinelli.  This  renowned  singer,  whose  voice  and  abilities 
far  exceeded  the  limits  of  all  anterior  vocal  excellence,  was 
born  in  Naples,  in  1705.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  accomjianied 
his  master  Porpora  to  Rome,  where  he  contended  with  a 
famous  performer  on  the  trumpet.  Every  night  during  the 
run  of  an  opera,  this  struggle  was  repeated.  After  seve- 
rally holding  out  a  note,  in  which  each  manifested  the 
power  of  his  lungs,  and  tried  to  rival  the  other  in  brilliancy 
and  force,  they  both  commenced  a  swell,  and  then  a  shake 
together,  by  thirds,  which  continued  so  long  that  the  au- 
dience imagined  them  both  exhausted.  In  fact,  the  trum- 
peter, wholly  spent,  gave  up  the  contest,  supposing  that  his 
antagonist  was  as  much  tired  as  himself,  ana  that  it  M'ould 
be  a  drawn  battle.  At  this  moment,  Farinelli  shewing, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  had  been  only  sporting  with  him  tdl 
this  time,  broke  out  suddenly  with  fresh  vigour,  and  npt  only 
swelled  and  shook  upon  the  note,  but  ran  the  most  rapid  and 
difficult  divisions,  and  was  at  last  silenced  only  by  the  over- 
powering acclamations  of  the  audience.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  in  1734,  at  the  first  private  rehearsal  at  Cuzzoni's 
apartment.  Lord  Cowper,  the  principal  manager  of  the  opera, 
observing  that  the  band  did  not  follow  him,  but  were  all 
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gaping  with  wonder,  as  if  planet-struck,  desired  tbem  to  be 
attentive,  when  thej  all  confessed  that  they  were  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  him,  being  quite  overcome  \j  astonishment 
ana  delight.  He  seem^  to  unite  all  the  perfections  of 
every  ce&brated  singer.  His  vdice  was  eqoallv  eminent 
for  strength,  sweetness,  and  compass ;  and  his  style  equally 
excellent  in  the  varied  expression  of  the  tender,  the  grace- 
ful, and  the  majestic.  His  powers  were  irresistible ;  he 
subdued  every  hearer  ;  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
friend  and  the  foe. 

The  truth  of  the  following  anecdote  is  supported  by  tes* 
timony  that  cannot  be  denied.  Senesino  and  Farinelli, 
being  engaged  at  different  theatres,  and  on  the  same  night, 
had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  each  other,  till  the  auarrel  of 
Handel  with  the  former  tntNight  about  a  stage-revolution,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  employed  to  sing  in  the  same 
piece.  Senesino  had  to  personify  the  part  of  a  furious 
tyrant,  and  Farinelli,  that  of  an  unfortunate  hero  in 
chains  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  first  song,  he  so  softened 
the  obdurate  heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant,  that  Senesino, 
forgetting  his  stage  character,  ran  to  Farinelli  and  embraced 
him  in  his  own.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  in 
England,  he  went  to  Spain.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that 
Philip  the  Fifth  was  labouring  under  so  great  a  dejection  of 
smnts,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  transacting  aifhirs 
of  state.  Every  common  expedient  had  been  tried  without 
effect,  when  the  aueen  determined  that  an  experiment 
should  be  made  of  the  effects  of  music  upon  the  King,  who 
was  extremely  sensible  of  its  charms.  Her  majesty  con- 
trived that  Farinelli  should  execute  one  of  his  most  capti- 
vating songs,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  King*s  apartment. 
Philip  at  first  appeared  surprised,  then  affected,  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  air,  commanded  the  attendance  of 
the  sin^r.  On  Farinelli's  entering  the  rovai  apartment, 
the  delighted  monarch  overwhelmed  him  with  compliments, 
demanding  how  he  could  reward  such  talents.  Farinelli, 
previouslpr  instructed,  only  entreated  that  his  majesty  would 
permit  his  attendants  to  dress  him,  and  that  he  would  ap- 
pear in  council  as  usual.  The  King  complied  ;  his  usual 
spirits  returned,  and  Farinelli  had  the  whole  honour  of  the 
cure.  Such  was  the  favour  to  which  he  rose  at  court,  that 
he  was  regarded  as  little  short  of  prime  minister.  But  what 
is  still  moro  extraordinary,  and  highly  indicative  of  a  supe- 
rior mind,  Farinelli,  never  forgetting  his  humble  birth, 
behaved  to  the  Spanish  nobles  attendant  upon  the 
court  with  such  unaffected  humility  and  propriety,  that,  in- 
stead of  envying  his  good  fortune,  they  honoured  him  with 
their  esteem  and  confidence. 

The  true  magnanimity  of  soul  which  marked  this  extraor- 
dinary person's  character,  is  placed  in  a  still  more  striking 
liffht  by  the  following  anecdote.  Going  one  day  to  the 
lung's  closet,  he  heard  an  officer  of  the  guard  curse  him  as 
he  passed,  and  say  to  another  who  was  in  waiting,  "  Ho- 
nours can  be  heaped  on  such  scoundrels  as  these,  while  a 
poor  soldier,  like  myself,  after  thirty  years'  service,  is  un- 
noticed/' Farinelli,  without  seeming  to  hear  this  reproach, 
complained  to  the  King  that  he  had  neglected  an  old  ser- 
vant, and  actually  procured  a  regiment  for  the  person,  who 
had  spoken  so  hayshly  of  him  in  the  ante-chamber.  On 
quitting  his  majesty,  he  gave  the  commission  to  the  officer, 
telling  him  he  had  heard  him  complain  of  having  served 
thirty  years  ;  **  but, "  added  he,  *'  you  did  wrong  to  accuse 
the  King  of  having  neglected  to  reward  your  services." 

Farinelli,  after  residing  during  two  reigns  and  upwards 
of  twenty  years  at  the  Spanish  court,  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  a  new  state  of  politics,  to  quit  Spain,  and 
after  visiting  his  native  city,  settled  at  Bologna,  fu  the  en- 
virons of  this  city  he  built  a  splendid  mansion,  where  he 


passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  respected  by  the  inha« 
oitants  of  the  place,  and  visited  by  illustrious  travellers. 
Among  others,  the  Slarqms  of  Caermarthen  honoured  him 
with  a  visit,  and  on  Farinelli's  beinff  told  that  he  was  the 
son  of  his  patron  and  friend  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  he  em« 
braced  him  and  shed  tears  of  joy.  This  extraordinary  mu- 
sician, and  blameless  man,  died  in  1788,  in  the  SQth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  opera,  in  the  Haymarket,  now  fell  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  Heideggar ;  and  Handel,  returning  from  the  conti- 
nent with  renovated  health,but  without  the  courage  or  incli- 
nation to  undertake  an  opera  at  his  own  risk,  engaged  to  sup- 
ply and  superintend  the  representations  at  the  Haymarket. 
Accordingly,  January  17, 1788,  the  opera-house  opoied  with 
Faramond,  a  ^ieoe  of  infinite  merit,  and  which  introduced  to 
the  public,  a  singer,  who  afterwards  obtained  great  renown. 
This  was  CaffarelH,  who,  in  his  best  days,  was  considered 
by  many  as  a  superior  singer  in  some  repeets  to  Farindtti. 
Garrick,  speaking  of  this  singer,  who  was  then  upwards  of 
sixty,  in  a  letter  dated  Naples,  1764,  says ;  yesterday  we 
attended  the  ceremony  of  making  a  nun ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Duke ;  and  the  whde  was  conducted  with 
groat  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  church  was  richly 
ornamented,  and  there  were  two  laige  bands  of  music  of  all 
kinds.  The  consecration  was  performed  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  I  was  much  affected :  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  principal  part  was  sung  by  the  famous  Caffhrolli,  who, 
though  old,  has  pleased  me  moro  than  all  the  singers  I  have 
heard.  He  touched  me,  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  have 
been  touched  since  I  came  to  Italy."  Caffarelli  was  pru- 
dent enough  to  provide  for  his  old  age  during  youth.  He 
resided  in  a  sumptuous  house  of  his  own  building,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  upon  which  was  this  inscription, 
Amvhion  Thebas,  ego  Domum — *  Amphion  built  Thebes, — 
I,  tnis  house !'  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  fortune 
to  his  nephew,  who  became  Duca  di  Santi  Dorato. 

Handel  composed  three  other  operas  for  Heideggar,  the 
last  of  which  was  Xerxes,  Far  from  bearing  a  comparison 
with  his  best  productions,  it  carries  with  it  evident  marks  of 
a  disturbed  and  dispirited  mind.  Indeed,  Handel  had  been 
so  great  a  loser  by  struggling  against  the  stream  of  fashion 
and  opposition,  that  to  pay  his  performers,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  out  of  the  funds  the  savings  of  many  former  years, 
and  was  still  in  danger  of  being  arrested  by  the  husband  of 
Strada  for  the  arrears  of  her  salary.  The  season  closed 
unpropitiously,  and  Heideggar  finding  it  impossible  to  com- 
plete his  subscriptions  for  another  opera,  abandoned  the 
undertaking. 

In  1741,  we  find  the  King's  Theatre  under  the  direction 
of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  with  a  new  company  of  sinj^ers, 
but  none  of  very  surpassing  excellence.  SignoraVisconti  was 
the  prima  donna ;  she  possessed  considerable  powers  of 
voice,  but  was  disgustingly  corpulent.  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  the  noble  director  were  in  tne  pit  together,  on  her  first 
appearance.  The  latter  wishing  to  make  the  best  of  his 
first  singer,  observed  that  though  appearances  were  against 
her,  the  Signora  was  but  two  and  twenty— ***^o»€,  I  presume 
you  mean,"  said  Chesterfield,  dryly.  This  season  introduced 
to  the  public  notice  the  talents  of  a  new  composer,  Galup|M, 
the  first  effort  of  whose  genius  and  taste  was  a  pasticcio 
called  Alefsatidro  in  Persia^  a  composition  whose  beauty  and 
variety  supported  it  through  twelve  well-attended  and  highly- 
applauded  representations.  But  in  his  other  operas  this 
composer  was  not  so  successful ;  the  airs  were  of  too  light 
and  flimsy  a  texture,  to  satisfy  ears  accustomed  to  the  solid, 
productions  of  Handel. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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OTEixOyOsstaL'AFBiCANO  IN  Vknezia,  Opera^Tragica^ 
in  tre  aiti,  del  Sigr.  GiOACCHiMO  Rossini.  (OtheUo, 
or  tha  African  in  Vemce^  a  iragio-opera^  in  three  acts,  Sfc.) 

The  MaiquBBs  Berio,  a,  nobleman  well  known,  and  ereatly 
respected  at  Naples,  having  persuaded  himself  uat  he 
could  give  much  more  consistency  and  force  to  Shakspeare's 
tragedy,  by  certain  curtailments  and  alterations,  and  by 
causing  it  to  be  song  instead  of  said,  had  the  com>age, 
about  eight  years  ago,  to  reduce  it  to  a  lyric  drama  of 
three  acts, — to  alter  the  plot,-— omit  some  of  the  characters, 
—modify  others,  and  to  put  it,  thus  metamorphosed,  into 
the  hands  of  Signor  Rossini,  to  be  set  to  music.  The 
composer,  who  had  prcTiously  read  Othello  in  a  tolerably 
correct  translation,  was  startled  at  the  proposal,  and  widied 
to  decline  the  task :  but  the  Marcheae^  proud  of  his  literary 
achievement,  would  take  no  denial;  and  the  Moor  of 
Venice  was  shortly  after  heard  to  utter  his  rage  in  reel 
tative,  and  plan  his  deadly  revenge  in  song,  in  every  prin 
cipality  and  city,  from  the  base  of  Vesuvius  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  The  opera  then  made  its  way,  but  very  slowly, 
to  Pans,  where  it  was  performed  by  Madame  Pasta  two 
years  since ;  and  reached  this  countnr  last  season,  when 
it  was  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Camporese ; 
and  was  revived  on  the  14th  of  last  May,  at  the  benefit  of 
Signor  Curioni,  for  the  purpose  of  iutroduciBg  Signor 
Garcia  in  the  character  of  Oiello. 

The  tragedy,  as  re-modelled  after  the  fancy  of  the 
Neapolitan  Marquess,  opens  at  Venice,  with  the  return  of 
Othello  from  his  conquests  over  the  Turks.  He  is  secretly 
married  to  Desdemona,  the  daughter  of  his  enemy  Elmiro^ 
a  Venetian  noble,  who  has  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Roderigo^  son  t>f  the  Doge,  lago  is  converted  into  a  re- 
jected lover  of  Desdemona,  and  therefore  an  enemy,  in 
secret,  to  Othello.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  for  his 
disappointment,  he  pretends  to  favour  the  suit  of  Roderigo ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  letter  and  a  handkerchief  sent  to 
Othello  by  Desdemona,  but  which  is  conveyed  to  Roderigo, 
accomplishes  his  object,  and  Desdemona  falls  under  Uie 
dagger  of  her  husband ;  who,  when  he  discovers  the  trear 


chery  of  la^,  and  the  innocence  of  his  wife^  plants  the 
weapon  in  his  own  breast.  Thus  the  Cassio  and  Roderigo  of 
Shakspeare  are  melted  into  one  character ;  Emilia  is 
nobody's  wife ;  lago  is  only  half  a  villain,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  Othello's  nature,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
sympathy  excited  by  his  sufferings,  b  entirely  suppressed, 
along  with  many  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  original  drama; 
guticularly  that  wherein  he  defends  himself  before  the 

Desdemona  and  Emilia  are  sopranos ;  the  latter  is  a 
subordinate  part,  and  has  little  to  do  in  the  opera.  Othello, 
Roderigo,  and  lago,  are  all  tenors,  and  principal  characters. 
Elmiro  is  the  bi^,  and  only  employed  in  the  recitatives 
and  concerted  pieces. 

The  overture  is  a  very  inferior  composition ;  trifling  m 
its  subjects,  and  careless  in  the  management  of  them,  and 
partaking  so  little  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  drama,  that 
It  could  hardly  have  been  written  for  it.  Rossini,  as  is 
well  known,  condemns  the  usual  practice  of  commencing 

ras  with  this  kind  of  musical  prologue.  The  opening 
us,  Viva  Otelloj'  is  not  very  remarkable.  The  air 
that  follows,  by  Othdlo,  "  Ah !  si  per  vai^"  has  much  me- 
lody, and  is  an  animated  composition.  The  second  move- 
ment of  it,  an  andantinOi  is  elegant ;  but  a  few  iuterlocutory 
bars,  given  in  the  midst  of  the  air  to  lago,  is  hurtful  to 
its  effect ;  and  as  a  whole  it  is  too  long.  The  duet  that 
follows  soon  after,  between  lago  an4  Roderigo,  iVb,  ncn 
temer^'*  is  the  favourite  piece  in  Italy.  It  is  lull  olf  eneigy, 
and  contains  some  bold  modulations  and  novel  accompa- 
niments. It  is,  past  all  denial,  a  dose  iooitation  of  a  duet 
in  Tancredif  ana  has  been  used,  in  its.  turn,  by  Rossini 
in  many  of  his  subsequent  compositions.  This  also 
is  too  much  spun  out  for  any  henrer  out  of  Italy.  The 
duettino,  Vorrei,  che  U  tuo  pensiero,**  for  Desdemona  and 
Emilia  is  the  most  pleasing  thin^  in  the  opera :  it  very 
much  resemblos  a  auet  by  Martini,  m  his  Cosa  Rara, 
and  another  in  the  Elfrida  of  Paisiello ;  but  we  pardon 
the  plagiarisms  for  the  sake  of  the  new  and  beautiM 
colouring  which  the  original  designs  ^have  received.  It 
begins  thus 


o 

s 

OS 

a 


< 


Vor  -  cei,    che  il  tuo    pen  -  -  sie  -  ro  a 


me 


di  -  -  ces  -  se  il  ver. 


The  first  finale  succeeds  to  this,  which  opens  with  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  hymenial  chorus,  sung  by  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  Elmiro,  who  are  assembled  to  witness  the 
expected  nuptials  of  Roderigo  and  Desdemona.  The 
agitation  of  the  latter,  who  perceives  that  the  time  is 
arrived  for  the  disclosure  of  her  marriage,  together  with 
.the  solicitude  of  Roderiffo,  and  the  anxious  doubts  of 
'£lmiro,  are  well^  depicted ;  though  the  accompaniments 


to  a  short  duiet  between  the  father  and  daughter,  are,  it 
must  be  allowed,  quite  foreign  to  the  words,  and  exhibit 
one  of  those  failures  in  propriety  of  which  Rossini  is  too 
often  guilty.  The  terzetto,  Tiparli  Vam<yre^  which  fol- 
lows this,  is  eminently  beautiful ;  the  tender  persuasion 
of  Roderigo,  the  paternal  solicitation  of  Elmiro,  and  the 
gentle,  but  firm  constancy  of  Desdemona,  are  expressed 
with  all  the  force  that  music  can  add  to  language.  The 
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entrance,  at  this  moment,  of  Othello,  whose  suspicions  are 
suddenly  excited  hj  the  scene  before  him,  and  the  imme- 
diate aTowal  of  his  mairiage,  produce  an  instantaneous 
change  in  the  emotions  of  all  present,  and  the  character 
of  the  music  is  as  suddenly  altered.  The  time  is  acce- 
lerated, the  transitions  are  abrupt,  and  the  accompaniments 
kte  laad  and  rapid.   At  length,  as  if  nhansted  by  the 


violence  of  passion,  the  tumult  of  the  voices  and  instm* 
ments  subsides  at  the  words 

Che  giomo  d*  orror  /—(What  a^day  of  horror  I) 
and  the  movement  terminates  with  the  following  fine  and 
imnressive  piece  of  harmony,  in  which  two  most  masteriy 
ennarmonic  modulations  are  introduced,  with  the  h^^piest 
effect}-^ 


C  All  the  Voices  in  unison^  or  in  octaves.  J 


Allegro.  < 


Che       gior  -  dq  d'or  -  rw| 


1  r  H>^^^^ 


EE 


it 


i 


4^ 


Che  K 


gior  «  no 


d'or 


3fe 


m 


& — i 


m 


The  three  latter  bars  of  the  above  are,  we  are  well  11  duce  a  powerful  effect.  Then  imm^iately  succeeds  one  of 
aware,  to  be  found  in  the  church  composers  of  the  last  ||  those  fine  marceaux  d^enserhhlei^  for  which  this  author  is 
century;  in  Graun's  Te  Deum^  for  instance:  but  these    so  deservedly  celdirated.    The  annexed  are  its  principal 
occasional  allusions  to  what  is  termed  ancient  music,  shew  j  subjects : — 
Rossini's  true  taste  and  reading^  and  they  always  pro-  || 


Tenors, 
an  8va. 
lower. 


C4 
< 


OteUo. 


fr-fr 


In-cer-ta  Ta-nl-ma 


va-cil-lae  ge 


me; 


la  doNoe 
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Roderigo. 


ape  -  ••  me         fug  •  gi     dal  corl 


In-cerrta  r.a-ni-ma  ya-dl-lae 


^1  J-J^-J. 


r 


la  dol  -  ce   spe  -  -  -  me 


fug  -  gi  dal  cor 


5 


■a  N 


(r/te  nu'nol,  uncertain^  Jbietuatet  and  throbs:  noeethope  fies  the  heart.) 

Tbe  wordi — La  dolce  tpeme — Fxtggi  dal  cor — are  repeated  by  the  same  pertorue  dramatit  to  the  Ibllowing  most 
passionate  notes,  which  we  hare  been  obliged,  verj  nnwillingly,  to  compress  into  two  lines. 


.     .  -    1  :              ^'^  j. 

-e — -ST 

CO 


3 


The  composer,  not  yet  haying  exhansted  his  storet,  reitenUes  the  last  woidi  in  this  very  e^qmssive  passage:— 
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Fug  -  gt    dal      cor,  fag 


fug 


8» 


dal  cor 


F#fcl?#^  L_ 

1^  t>  1^  " — F — 

— h- 

^        PP  •'^fj 

1  o  1 

— 

p-F- 

fug-  - 

-  -  gi 

dal 

'  f  " 

eor. 

The  latter  is  snng  without  any  accompaDiment  what- 
eyer.  The  remainder  of  the  finale  is  indicative  of  the  fear, 
anxiety,  jealousy,  and  anger,  of  the  various^characters,  and 
is  loud,  quick,  and  confused,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
this  species  of  composition. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  finale,  because  it  is,  without 
comparison,  the  finest  part  of  the  opera,  and  that  which 
has  given  to  Otello  its  reputation.  Rossini  has  bestowed 
on  this  part,  nearly  all  the  imagination  and  skill  that  he 
meant  to  afford  to  the  whole  work,  and  his  success  is  pro- 
portioned to  his  effort. 

The  second  act  is  very  inferior  to  the  first ;  it  com- 


mences with  a  boisterous  air,  for  Roderigo,  the  performance 
of  which  is,  Tery  properly^  suppressed  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  Two  duets  follow,  much  in  the  same  common 
ranting  style.  In  one  of  them,  the  tenor  is  actually  car- 
ried up  to  D  !  The  terzetto,  "  Che  Jiero  punto^'  however, 
must  not  be  denied  the  praise  due  to  it ;  thoueh  the/ollow- 
ing  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  exam^e  of  SMBvenths 
resolved  by  sevenths,  and  of  five  outrageous  fifths,  in  re- 
gular succession,  which  it  contains,  will  not  escape  uni- 
versal censure.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Rossini's  bold 
licentiousness ;  for  it  is  not  written  inadvertently,  but  with 
design:— 


Allegro. 


r 


&c. 


The  second  finale  is  quite  out  of  character.  - To  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  the  language,  and  uninformed  of  the 
subject  of  the  scene,  it  would  seem  to  represent  only  hi- 
lanW  and  pleasure. 

The  thiid  act  is  almost  wholly  divided  between  Othello 
and  Desdemona ;  it  is  confined  to  the  chamber  where  he 
perpetrates  the  murder,  and  is  infinitely  too  long,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  quite  unfit  for  musical  recitation. 
%ut  we  must  confess  that  the  commencement  of  it  is  not 
without  considerable  dramatic  effect.  The  short  ai^  printed 
in  this  number  is  snng  by  Desdemona,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Moor,  and  is  a  brief  history  of  the  sorrows  of  her 
deceased  friend,  Isauroj  whose  fate  she  views  as  an  em- 
blem of  her  own.  Its  simple,  ballad-like  beauty,  prompts 
us  to  give  it  entire.  In  our  next,  we  shall  also  introduce 
another  arietta  from  this  act,  DeA,  calma^  oh  del!"  in 
the  key  of  A  flat,  which  we  hope  and  believe  vnll  ^fae  ac- 
knowledged to  possess  great  merit. 

Otello  ia»  upon  the  whole,  a  heavy,  fatiguing  opera  in 


representation ;  partly  because  the  composer  has  expended 
too  much  of  his  strength  upon  a  particular  portion  of  it ; 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  one  of  the  worst  sirojects  for  the 
musical  drama  that  could  have  been  chosen.  Jealousy  is 
a  passion  that  can  find  no  corresponding  notes  in  the  vridely- 
extended  circle  of  harmony,  but  amongst  its  harshest 
discords ;  and  with  melody  it  is  at  open  war.  It  broods 
over  real  or  supposed  injuries,  and  is  prone  to  silence. 
When  it  speaks,  it  utters  short,  abrupt,  mysterious  sen- 
tences, and  has  nothing  vocally  continuous  in  its  mode  of 
enunciation.  How  then  can  such  a  passion  be  imitated  by 
musical  sounds,  which  depend  for  effect  upon  their  con- 
nexion vnth  each  other,  and  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to 
measure  ? — Love,  Hope,  Joy,  sing  natunlly.  Grief,  when 
the  violence  of  its  first  emotions  have  subsided,  indulges 
in  plantive  melody.  Even  Anger  and  Revenge,  which  are 
daaorons,  may  l>e  expressed  by  modulated  sounds.  But 
Fear,Envy,ana  above  all,  Jealousy,are  not  within  the  reach 
of  musical  expression ;  and  to  this  cause^^vv^  must  imsute 
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the  infarioaty, — fbr  inferior  ne  consider  it,  nolwithstand-' 
ing  oar  high  praise  of  some  of  iu  parts,— of  the  serioiis 
operaof  OleUo,  when  oompared  to  the  fiiiir.<Mr  five  greater 
WQihs  of  its  distinguished 


Mozart's  celebrated  Symphony ,  The  Jupiteb,  newly 
adapted  for  the  Piano-Forte^  with  Accompanments  for  a 
Flute,  Violin^  and  Violoneello,  ad  liUfunh  bf  Muzio 
Clementi.  No,  6.  Published  by  dementi  and  Gt>., 
CheapMe. 

This  splendid  symphony  derives  the  name  of  Jupiter y  now 
first  publicly  given  to  it  upon  any  thine  like  an  authority, 
from  a  very  distinguished  orchestral  pertormer,  who,  unpte- 
meditatedly ,  in  conversation  remarked,  that  such  a  title  would 
well  denote  its  majestic  grandeur.  We  record  this  little 
anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Mozart  from  any  future 
chaise  of  vanity  that  might  he  advanced,  should  it  ever 
he  supposed  that  he  himself  gave  so  high-sounding  an 
ajmelltUion  to  one  of  his  own  works. 

Mr.  Clementi  has  arranged  for  the  piano^fertOi  with  ad 
libiitm  accompaniments,  many  of  the  oest  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Siozart,  with  that  judgm^t  and  scrupulous 
care  by  whieh  ail  his  publications  are  so  distinctly  marked. 
It  is  evid^t  that  he  has  not  caleulated  «ny  of  them  for  in- 
faior  jperfbrmers ;  and»  indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  sueh 
compositioDsean,  vrith  the  slightest  propriety  oi  effect,  be 
adapted  to  the  powers  of  those  who  have  not  a  considerable 
pfactieal  knowledge  of  music,  and  the  physical  advantage  of 
a  commanding  hand. 

The  present  symnhony  is  the  sixth  of  CianchettiQi  and. 
SperMi's  edition  or  Moawl's  Symphonies  in  seore^  and  is 
the  most  popular  of  them  all,  except,  perhaps,  that  in  £  flat 
It  consists  of  an  alle^,  an  anaante,  a  minuet,  trie,  and 
finale,  each  of  whieh  is  remarkable  for  son^e  pre-eminent 
and  striking  beauty.  The  finale,  a  fugue  with  four  subjects, 
is  alone  enough  to  immortaliae  its  author.  We  have  exa- 
mined carefully  this  adaptation,  with  the  doore before  us; 
and,  admitting  that  it  is,  neeessarily,  rather  diScult  of 
execution^  are,  nevertheless,  surprised  ^^d  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  its  general  perfonaanoe  removed,  while  so  much 
is  preserved  of  the  original  fifteen  parts*  and  so  very  little 
sacrificed  ia  order  to  bring  it  wi^in  the  compass  of  two 
hands.  The  accompaniments  added  to  this  arrangement, 
though  net  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  improve  it  much,  and 
render  it  a  very  interesting  quartett. 

Thbee  Airs  from  Haydn's  CnEATioir,  arranged  for 
the  Piano^Forte^  with  a  Flute  Accompanimtint,  by 
J OSEPH  D£  PiNNAiN A.    Clementi  and  Co. 

These  airs  are,  The  marv'lous  work,'*  "  With  verdure 
clad^*  and  ^'Jn  Mtive  worthy*  three  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
admired  in  this  great  oratorio.  They  are  aU  extremely 
vfeU  arranged,  and  though  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
ha0  been  suiTered  to  escape,  they  are  so  contrived  as  to  be 
generally  practicable  ;  and  they  would  have  be<Hi  still  more 
extensively  useful,  had  fewer  octaves  been  introduced,  most 
of  which  mipht  very  well  have,  been  spared,,  as  the  airs 
have  the  addition  of  a  flute  acoompanimeuL  We  mast, 
however,  object  to  the  ^rice,  four  sniUings,  whu^  for  an 
adaptation,  where  no  original  genius  is  required,  ok  to  be 
remunerated,  is  quite  unreasonable.  The  SmgfAug  sym.- 
nhony ,  brought  ent  under  all  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clementi's 
fai^h  name,  and  containing  fifty  pages,  ia  charoed  eight 
shillings ;  while  the  present  jpuoli^on,  of.  only  fifteen 
pages,-4ittle  more  th^  one-iourth  of  the  (uai4itj,r  * 
aiarked  at  half  that  sum. 


The  Fairy  QuEKir,  a  Dueif  tung  by  MiM  Carevt  and 
M&.  J.  B.  Sale,  at  the  British  Coneerts,  with^  a  double! 
or  single  Aecompanimeutfor  the  Piano^Torte.  Composed, 
and  respectfully  dedicated  to  Ladt  Robinsok,  h^. 
Dr.  WtLUAM  Carnaby.  London,  Mitcheli,  Nem 
Bond^treeL 

Dr.  Carnaby  IS  a  compose  we  turn  to  with  g^reat  remct; 
his  compositions  have  more  of  science  and  originality  idiout 
them  than  can  be  said  of  those  of  manv  of  his  contempor»- 
ries.  Unfortunately,  like  the  author  of  "  Shakspeare's  dra* 
matic  Songs,"  he  has  consulted  his  own,  rather  than  the 
public,  taste,  which  may  be  a  little  attracted  by  Irish 
Afelodiea-^Scotch  Melodies — Welch,  or  even  Hindoo 
Melodies ;  but,  poor  Old  Englcnd !  Her  honest,  simple, 
neglected,  melodies  vrill  never,  we  fear,  be  in  fashion  again. 

The  Fairy  Queen"  of  Dr.  Caraabyi  is  playfJ,  is 
EngUshf  and,  in  subject  at  least,  original  ;~the  acoompa^ 
niment,  too,  very  suitable.-— Here  luid  there,  the  aatnor 
better  have  sustained  the  character  of  his  compo* 
sitions*  The  fourth  and  fifth  bars  at  page  8,  would,  in  ow 
opinion*  have  been  better  expressed  if  the  tripping  mea* 
re  had  not  have  been  interrupted.  . 
The  minor  is,  imon  the  whOe^  well  expressed. — We 
think  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  old  friend  Puicell,  at  the 
close  in  tri{de  time,  but  we  axe  not  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  that ;  and,  bj  the  way,  this  trrole  time  had  better 
have  been  adhered  to  throughout.  We  do  not  approve  of 
the  sudden  and  unnecessair  change  to  common  time,  which 
should  have  been  reserved  for  the  return  to  the  subject  in 
the  major ;  and,  moreover,  we  think  the  passages  trite  and 
unequal  to  the  rest  of  the  duet.  In  the  passages,  ^  Drop  a 
tester  in  her  Aoe,''  the  repetition  of  the  word  drop'*  dMrald 
have  been  retained  ia  the  treble  ;  the  eeho, her  shoe"  it 
ludicrous,  and  the  eomposer  means  to  be  sportive  onl;^« 
These  remarks  may  appear  trifling,  bnt,  in  fact,  it  it 
by  aa  accurate  ajUentioii  to  niceties  such  as  these,  that  the 
general  effect  of  th^  whole  is  to  be  produced.  The  sabsti-^ 
tution  of  even  one  note  for  another,  or  one  note  in  addition^ 
wiU  give  a  different  character  to  a  passage,  as,  in 
painting,  one  slight  touch  of  the  brush  will  alter  the  ex- 
pression of  a  feature.  We  should  have  preferred  the  fol- 
lowing manner  of  coming  to  the  first  pause  in  page  14,  aa 
lewUng  more  effectnally  to  the  second. 


3 


The  close  of  the  air  might  have  been  much  better  ma^ 
naged ;  it  is  meagre  and  coarse,  and  the  raUeniando  bar 
nobusincss  there.  Why  "  drop  the  tester,'*  in  slower  time 
in  the  last  bar,  than  in  the  first  ? 
The  Doctor,  by  the  by,  has  taken  very  extraardinair 
s  with  the  original  poetry ;  in  whidi  will  be  fetmd, 


liberties ' 


Light 
Ccmefc 


o*er  the  grsen, 
^ab  your  queen. 


and  not  as  he  has  nnnecessax^y  altered  it,— 

And  drcle  round  this  green, 
Cene  Cbllew  me  your  queen. 

Again,  it  is  "  snoring,'*  not "  snorting^  in  their  nest."  Wl§ 
h^T  of  horseSfe  but  never  of  human  creaturesi  snorting.  It  v 
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none  us  bears/'  not  none  escapes, "  which  latter  is 
certainly  not  so  appropriate  a  phrase.  In  the  original  it  is 
the  housdiold  maid," — praise  the  houte  and  maid,'' 
sounds  very  like  nonsense.  It  should  be  Every  night 
before  we  go."  Pinch  their  eyeSf*  is  still  more  abun< 
dantly  absurd  ;  the  real  word,  ^  thighs,  "  is,  undoubtedly, 
not  very  fit  for  either  public  or  private  vocal  performance ; 
the  stanza  should  have  been  omitted. 

U^n  the  whole,  this  is  a  pleasant  little  duet,  fancifully 
imagined,  and,  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  tastefully 
executed. 

Amusement  pour  les  dames.  Recueil  Phiodique 
de  pieces  ckoisiesvaur  la  Harpe.  No.  1.  (Cocks  and  Co.y 
PrinceS'Streetj  Hanover  Square.) 

The  present  is  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  work  for 
the  harp,  and  contains  three  pieces, — a  Walse  Autriehienne^ 
by  the  Count  de  Gallemberg ;  an  Alsatian  melody  and  waltz, 
by  Scherzer ;  and  a  French  air,  by  Spohr.  All  of  them  are 
well  arranged  for  the  instrument,  and  are  not  difficult  to 
execute.  The  first  is  full  of  ^ety ;  but  the  nominal  com- 
poser is  wholly  obliffed  to  Weber  for  his  subject.  The 
last,  by  K  SpoBr,  is  a  genuine  production,  and  is  a  very 
sweet  melody. 

1.  The  lily,  Fanfare^  and  French  air,  for  the  Piano- 
Forte^  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Flute^  (ad  libitum), 
by  G.  A.  Rawlings,  No.  5.  (Harmonic  Institution.) 

i.  The  eglantine,  Potacca,  and  Italian  airy  for  the 
Piano-Forte^  with  an  accompammeni  for  the  Flute^  (ad 
Ubitumy)  by  the  same.    No.  6.  {Harmonic  Institution.) 

These  divertimentos  are  a  continuati<m  of  that  series, 
the  four  first  of  which  we  noticed  in  a  former  number. 
The  lily  has  nothing  but  great  ease  to  recommend  it : 
the  Fanfare  is  in  a  very  common,  not  to  sav  vulgar,  style ; 
and  the  French  air  that  follows,  Will  not  be  likely  to  re- 1 
deem  the  character  of  the  piece.  { 
The  eglantine  merits  a  widely  different  report; 
it  is  a  very  lively,  pleasing,  and  indeed  elegant,  bagatelle ; 
one  that  nearly  all  performers  may  venture  to  play,  and 
that  none  need  be  ashamed  to  produce.  The  mlacca  is 
gay  and  brilliant,  and  the  Italian  air, — ^which  Sir.  Raw* 
lings  ought  to  have  announced  as  the  second  movement  of 
Caraffli*s  Fra  tante  angosdej-^mxeeia  in  any  form,  and 


will  be  sure  to  please  in  that  which  it  now  assumes.  We 
ought  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  learning  the 
flute,  that  the  accompaniments  to  the  above  divertimentos 
are  so  easy,  that  the  merest  tyro  may  venture  to  under- 
take them. 

1.  Queen  ot  bteby  moving  measube,"  the  toords 
by  Warton  ;  composed  by  J.  F.  Danneley.  (Chap- 
pell  and  Co.) 

2.  "  Good  night,"  a  song,  written  by  T.  Blake  ;  the 
music  by  AUGUSTUS  Metes.   (Clementi  and  Co.) 

a.  "  When  liberty  first,"  a  Ballad^  sung  by  Miss 

Carew,  written  by  G.  Patrick  Es(t.,  composed  by  R. 

ToPLIFf .    (Clementi  and  Co.) 
4.  *•  Go,  fickle  heart,"  a  song^  sung  by  Mr.  Pear- 

man,  written  by  G.  PATRICK  Esii.,  and  composed  by 

R.  ToPLlFF.    (Clementi  and  Co.) 

Previously  to  setting  Dr.  Warton's  beautiful  words  to 
music,  mr.  Danneley  seems  to  have  read  them  with  at-* 
tention  and  feelin|^,  for  he  has  expressed  them  in  a  sooth- 
ing agreeable  strain,  and  has  not  offended  the  poetical  earj 
bv  the  too^oommon  disregard  of  accent.  In  the  sixth  bar 
of  the  symphony,  in  the  bass,  is  a  misprint,  we  conclude, 
for  the  two  Gs  should  precede  the  two  Bs  :  and  at  page  2, 
fourth  line  of  the  accompaniment,  2nd  bar,  we  recommend 
the  performer  to  alter  the  second  and  third  lower  Bs  into 
C  sharp  and  D  natural.  The  passage  at  the  words,  "  and 
with  some  softlv  whisper 'd  air,"  is  beantifiil  in  its  bar-' 
mony ;  but  we  should  have  treated  the  first  three  syllables 
as  a  dactyl,  not  as  an  amphibrach. 

Mr.  Meves's  song,  if  not  abounding  in  new  ideas,  shews 
much  elegance  and  sentiment  in  its  general  structure,  and 
is  a  very  pleasant  composition.  The  repetition  of  the 
words,  *^  and  all  the  friendship  we  have  sworn,"  rather 
breaks  the  sense,  hj  delaying  the  fourth  line.  The  very 
first  two  words,  "  Give  me,"  are  set  as  an  iambus,  though 
they  most  clearly  are  intended,  by  the  writer,  as  a  trochee. 
Why  will  not  musicians  devote  a  little  of  their  thought  to 
prosody  ?  a  branch  of  grammar  so  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  who  compose  vocal  music. 

We  cannot  bestow  the  praise  of  ori^nalitv  upon  Mr. 
Topliff's  two  songs  ;  nor  are  they  distingmshed  m  any  way, 
from  the  thousands  that  have  oeen  hastily  sent  into  the 
world,  and  as  speedily  sent  out  of  it,  during  Uie  last  thirty 
or  forty  years. 


ROSSINPS  MAOMETTO. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Venice. 

lOtfa  April,  1888. 

«  «  «  «  «  Signer  Rossini  has  surprised  his  fricmds  by 
the  most  striking  £ulure  that  a  composer  ever  experienced. 

I  shall  not  here  undertake  to  give  a  full  history  of  this 
great  event ;  in  the  details  of  which  we  find,  diplomacy  in 
music,  insurrection  in  the  nit,  intrigue  behind  the  scenes, 
tumult,  scandal  and  pamphlets ;  in  fine,  every  thing  that 
marks  great  agitation  among  the  people.  You  must  rest 
satisfied  with  a  slight,  impartial  sketcn.  If  my  report  is 
not  very  circumstantial,  it  is  at  least  troe ;  and  that  is  a 
quality  of  some  value,  as  times  go. 

Let  us  try  to  discover  the  source  whence  this  most  dis- 
mal of  all  occurrences  has  sprung.  Signer  Rossini  had 
made  an  engagement  with  the  Kii^s  Theatre  in  London ; 
but  he  annulled  it,  in  right  of  that  power,  which  all  mo- 
narchs  and  jpreat  men  possess ,  of  adhering  to  their  promises 


as  far  as  suits  their  convenience  or  fancy,  and  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Fenice  (Phoenix)  Theatre  in  this  city. 
Six  thousand  francs  were  ensured  to  Signer  Rossini,  and 
four  thousand  to  Madame  Rossini  Colbran,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  bring  out  two  operas  during  tne  Carnival ; 
one  old,  and  one  new,  and  Madame  was  to  perform  in  both. 
All  Venice  waited  for  these  operas  with  that  patriotic  fer- 
vour which  a  great  people  feel  for  great  things.  Zelmira^ 
performed  at  Vienna,  had  long  b^n  promised ;  the  Di- 
rection of  ihe  Fenice  was  already  occupied  in  rehearsing  it, 
when  the  rival  theatre  of  St.  Benedetto  announced  the  re- 
presentation of  the  same  piece. 

The  two  theatres  immediateljr  disputed  the  right  to  this 
opera ;  our  Austrian  protectors  inteilered.  A  bug  tem- 
pest ensued,  at  the  dose  of  which  it  was  decreed  that  // 
Benedetto  had  the  legitimate  right  to  Zebnira ;  and  it  was 
represented  at  this  theatre,  to  the  great  detriment  cf  the 
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ienice,  which  had  reckoned  npon  it,  and  foimd  all  its  hopes 
frustrated. 

Rossini  heard  the  complaints  of  thedissaniMmited  mana- 
gers. To  remedy  an  evil,  which  it  appearea  impossible  not 
to  impute,  in  some  degree,  to  him,  ne  proposea  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  Mahomet^  condemned  at  Rome,  but,  of 
which  he  promised  to  re-compose  the  whole  second 
act.  This  promise  given,  be  departed  for  Verona,  remained 
there  a  considerable  time,  occupied  himself  about  nothing, 
and  did  not  re-write  a  note  of  the  second  act.  The  ma- 
nagers recalled,  and  reproved  him  ;  the  puUic  took  a  part 
in  the  business,  and  a  report  was  BfitetA  that  Madame 
Colbran  had  lost  her  voice.  The  rehearsak  beoune  scenes 
of  discord.  One  dav,  Galli,  {the  celebrated  bass  singer,) 
fatigued,  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  first  act :  Rossini  broke 
up  the  meeting  and  withdrew.  The  managers  appealed  to 
the  Austrian  bayonets,  and  Rossini  was  placed  under  arrest ! 

Under  all  these  terrible  auspices  the  fatal  day  ap- 
proached. An  irritated  public  filled  the  theatre  at  an 
«arly  hour :  from  all  sides  resounded  a  cry,  that  the  mana- 
gers had  re-produced  an  old,  condemned  opera,  and  that 
Rossini  was  at  least  a  blockhead,  very  culpable  in  not  ful- 


filling his  engagements.  The  overture  vras  hissed, — ^the  first 
scene  hooted ;  the  second  was  drowned  by  the  impromptu  ac- 
companiments of  the  pit.  Silence  was  only  obtained  when 
the  clamorous  became  tired*  But,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Signer  Rossini  had  only  altered  one  miserable  trio,  and 
had  simply  introduced  some  shreds  of  his  other  works,  a  clat- 
ter was  re-commenced,  of  which  no  real  tempest  can  convey 
any  idea.  The  singers  could  scarcely  be  heard,  who  all, 
by  their  outrof-tune  notes,  manifested  their  fear  or  their 
humiliation.  Galli  and  Madame  Colbran  drank  the  bitter 
cup  to  its  lees.  A  poor  English  tenor,  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
partook  of  these  attentions,  and  drew  upon  himself  hisses 
and  outrages.  To  be  brief, — from  seven  in  the  evening  until 
three  the  next  morning,  this  tempestuous  scene  lasted  ;  and 
the  eiffht  hours  of  musical  war  have  left  the  Venetians  in 
a  terrible  rage  against  their  idol,  Rossini ;  they  will  have 
no  more  of  his  music,  and  go  every  night  to  hiss  it.  The 
management  loses  by  it  7000  francs  ;  Madame  Colbran  her 
reputation,  and  Rossini  a  little  of  his  glory.  I  expect  him 
to  recover  himself  by  his  Semiramis  ;  if  he  is  not  re-esta- 
blished by  that,  farewell  to  his  hopes,  bis  fortune  and  his 
triumphs  I 


THE  DRAMA. 


King's  Thbatrs. 

Daring  the  monlh  of  May,  an  opera  produeed  last  year  has  been 
renved,  and  a  new  ballet  brought  out.  Of  the  former,  Rossini's 
Oteliot  we  have  said  go  much  in  our  Review,  that  we  have  bat 
little  left  to  add  here.   This  season  it  is  thus  cast : 

Otello    Sig.  Garcia. 

Desdemona   .   .   .   •   •  Mad.  CAMPoaatB. 

Elmiro  Sig.  Porto. 

Roderigo  ......  Sig.  CuaiONi. 

lago     .   .   .   .   r   .   •  Sig.  Rbina. 

Emilia    Sigra.  Caradori. 

Doge   Sig.  RiGHi. 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that,  in  the  language  of  the  theatre,  the 
opera  is  stronrly  got  up.  Madame  Camporese's  Detdemofui  is 
equally  great,  both  in  acting  and  in  sinffing.  Signora  Caradori 
has  not  much  to  call  forth  her  talents  in  the  part  of  Emitia,  though 
the  gives  an  importance  and  respectability  to  it.  Signor  Curiom's 
MfoSeri^  is  an  excellent  perfurmanee ;  but  Signor  Reina  has 
neither  person  nor  power  enough  to  enable  him  to  represent  and 
support  the  character  of  lago.  Signor  Porto,  as  Elmiro^  sustains 
the  various  concerted  pieces  admirably  well,  with  his  deep,  com- 
manding voice.  But  that  which  claims  our  chief  notice  in  the 
opera,  as  now  re-produced,  is  the  Otello  of  Signor  Garcia.  This 
performer  was  engaged  here  during  the  seasons  of  1818  and  19, 
aod  was  by  all  admitted  to  be,  in  many  p<nnts,  a  singer  of 'great 
talent.  HtB  voice  has  extensive  compaiss,  cousiderable  power. 
Is  round  and  clear.  Its  flexibility  is  remarkable,  but  betrays  him 
into  that  which  we  shall  always  cofisider  as  an  error  of  ^e  first 
magnitude,  namely,  a  continual  departure  from  the  iottenuto  style 
ef  singing ;  or  in  other  words,  an  exuberance  of  ornament,  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  fWsdei^  which  metamorphose  the 
air  into  a  vocal  exercise. 

The  new  Ballet  is  named  Aline^  Heine  de  Golconde^  composed 
by  M.  Aumer,  the  ballet-master.  The  music  by  aaoiiym«ii«,  is  a 
eoilection  of  the  most  insipid  of  all  the  duU  dancing  tunes  that  we 
were  ever  condemned  to  hear.  Aline  is  originally  the  subject  of  a 
French  opera,  written  by  Boufflers,  and  set  to  music  by  Boieldieu, 
for  the  French  theatre  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  Berton,  for  Paris. 

On  the  8th  of  Majr,  the  nipfht  of  Signor  Curioni*s  benefit,  Signor 
Vimercati,  who  was  just  amved  from  Paris,  performed  an  air  with 
variations  on  the  mandoUn.  Thu  instrument  is  strung  with  wire, 
sad  is  played  with  a  plectrum,  or  piece  of  wood,  held  between  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger.  The  tone  has  not  the  sweetness  that  is 
vielded  bv  catgut  strings,  but  is  more  penetrathig,  and  therefore 
better  eaknlated  for  a  capacious  tfaeatn,  or  large  room.  Signor 
T.  has  obtained  great  mast^  over  his  instaunent»  and  does  wim- 


ders  with  it:  the  French  accounts  which  we  have  recei?ed  of 
him,  are  therefore  not  eziiggeiated.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  cases 
of  a  similar  kind,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  so  much  labour 
and  talent  shoukl  have  been  bestowed  upon  so  ungrateful  an 
instrument. 


DaUBY-LANE  TfiEATBE. 

The  re-production  of  The  Travellers,  on  the  18th  of  last  month, 
has  been  unconmionly  successful.  The  managers  have  spared  no 
expense  to  eive  it  effect ;  much  of  the  music  is  excellent ;  and  per- 
formed by  the  united  powers  of  Miss  Stephen^  and  Mr.  Braham, 
it  possesses  a  charm,  that,  in  spite  of  the  almost  unparalleled  ab- 
surdity of  the  Drama,  and  the  miserable  appeals  to  vulear  minds, 
in  wldch  it  abounds,  draws  together  lai^e  and  applauding  audi- 
ences. Some  new. pieces  are  introduce  into  it,  which  t&ow  an 
air  of  novelty  over  the  Opera,  and  upon  the  whole,  are  satisfactory 
in  a  musical  sense. 


Covent-Garden  Theatre. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  a  new  Ouen  was  produced  at  this  house, 
entitled,  Clari,  or,  the  Maid  of  Milan,  A  few  years  ago,  M.  Milou 
brought  out  a  Ballet  under  this  name  at  the  Acadimie  Royale  de 
Mmnque,  in  which  Madlle.  Bigotini  performed  the  principal  part, 
so  as  to  affect  the  spectators  even  to  tears.  Mr.  Howard  Payne 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  convert  a  very  fine  Pantomime  into  a 
very  indifferent  Opera  :  and  Mr.  Bishop  has  set  the  music  to  it. 
The  chief  character,  Ctari,  is  assigned  to  Miss  Tree;  and  it  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands  ;  her  performance  of  it  will 

E lease  even  those  who  have  witnessed  the  amazing  effect  produced 
y  the  celebrated  French  daneeu»e,  or  actriee,  as  she  would  be 
much  more  apprc^riately  .termed.  To  the  interest  which  Miss 
IVee  always  excites  by  ha*  feeling  and  gentleness,  may  be  ascribed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  salvation  of  the  piece.  But  our  immediate 
concern  is  with  the  music.  We  should  be  surprised  were  Mr.  Bishop 
to  execute  any  task  allotted  to  him,  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose 
himself  to  censure.  His  present  production,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a  single  hearing,  is  free  from  blame  •  but  it  is  also 
unentitledjto  praise,  f(Kr  it  possesses  nothing  that  is  distinguished 
by  origiiiali^  of  conception,  ingenuity  of  adaptation,  or  elegance 
of  effect:  it  bears  every  appearance  of  havinfi"  been  composed  at 
an  unfiivourable  moment,  when  the  Muse  woiud  not  be  pr<^itiated. 
This  is,  every  now  and  tihen,  the  fate  of  the  most  brilliant  geniuses, 
and  instead  of  wondering  tiwt  such  should  ever  be  the  case,  we 
ought  rather  to  feel  astonished,  that  it  does  not  more  frecjuently 
happen  to  those  who  are  obliged  often  to  make  ill-timed  demancfs 
upon  HieirhnagiaatioD^  andeompose,  AfeUorheiing  vmriUing. 
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THE  CONCERTS. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT, 
Sixth  Concert,  6th  Majr. 
ACT  I. 

Sinfonia  Paatorale  *  Beethoven, 

Aria,  Miss  Ooodall,  "  Ufia  Voce  at  eor  mi  jpwrla^"  Clarinet 

Obli^to,  Mr.  WiUiuan  Pair. 

Concerto,  Piano-forte,  Mr,  Kalkbrenner  -  •  Kdkhrennw. 
Scena,  Madame  Camporese,  "  Berenice  ovi  eei  f**  (from  the 

opera  of  Lneio  Vero)  -  -  -  -  JonMi. 
Orerture,  M.S.  (composed  for  this  societjr)  *      •  CherukinL 

ACT  XL 

Sinfonia,  No.  H.  (of  Salomon's  set)  ...  Haydn. 
Duetto,  **  Ahf  $e  puoi  eoH  latdarmi^  Madame  Camporese^ 

and  Mr.  Sapio,  (Moti  in  EgittoJ  -  -  -  RouinL 
Quartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello,  Messrs.  Mori, 

Watts,  W.  Oriesbach,  and  Lindley  -  -  Bee^oten. 
Sestetto,  "  Eecovi  U  Medico^"  Madame  Camporese,  Miss 

Carew,  Messrs.  Sapio,  Kellner,  and  Signor  De  Bef- 

nis,  fCosi  fan  tutte J  ^      .      .      -      .  Jtfozart. 

Overture,  Zauberflfite  Mo^eart, 

Leader,  Mr.  Spaonolbtti  ;  Conductor,  Sir  G.  Smart. 

Opinions  are  much  dirided  concerning  the  merits  of  the  Pastoral 
symphony  of  Beethoven,  though  very  few  venture  to  deny  that  it 
i&  much  too  long.  The  andante  alone  is  upwards  of  a  quarter  o^ 
an  hour  in  performance,  and,  being  a  series  of  repetitions,  might 
be  subjected  to  abridgment  without  any  violation  of  justice,  either 
to  tbe  composer  or  *his  hearers.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean 
to  undervalue  the  work,  but  range  ourselvee  on  the  side  of  those 
viho  think  it  abounds  m  traits  of  singular  genios^  and  in  beau- 
tiiui  effects ;  though  we  eertunly  never  heard  it  through,  vrithout 
rejoicing,  on  account  of  its  prolixity,  at  its  termination.  Mr.  Kalk- 
brenner^s  Concerto  is  a  fine  composition,  and  his  performance  of 
it  was  a  grand  display  of  the  most  brilliant  execution.  Some  of 
the  effeet  of  this  excellent  piece  was  diminished  by  a  want  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  band  ;  in  the  accompaniment,  the  orchestra  seemed 
to  be  at  fault:  nevertheless,  it  was  received  with  the  most  marked 
approbation.  Haydn's  symphony.  No.  11,  is  less  in  use  than  most 
ii  the  others ;  indeed,  it  is  that  one  of  the  celebrated  twelve  com 
posed  for  Salomon's  Concerts,  which  has  the  lewest  claims  to  ad- 
miration. The  Scena  by  Jomellit  is  a  ttaster-piece  of  dramatic 
music ;  its  effect  on  the  stage,  as  a  part  of  the  opera  by  Apostolo 
Zeno,  must  have  been  sublime.  But  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
the  relation  of  the  scene  to  the  drama»  shouki  be  well  understood  to 
give  to  the  composition  its  full  power.  Madame  Campome  is 
particulariy  excdlent  in  thia  most  affecting  ecena.  The  Concert 
was  too  long  by  half  an  hour,  and  was,  altogether,  rather  heavy. 

Serentii  Concert,  Monday,  19th  May. 
ACT  I. 

Sinfonia,  No.  4.      .      •      -  .      .  Beeth4nt$n, 

Aria»  Signer  De  Begni%    Madamina'*  (U  Born  Gi4f9mini} 

Mogart, 

Quintetto,  two  Violins,  two  Violas,  and  VtokmceBo,  Messrs. 
Spagnoletti,  Wa,tts,  Mountun,  W.  Oriesbach,  and 
I^Jftdley  A.  Bomherg. 

Quintetto,    (^anio  a  gitcif  olma;'  (Domut  del  Lago)  Moeeini. 

Overture  to  AlnuM  Spohr, 


ACT  n. 

Sinfonia,  No.  6  -  JHUzartn 

Ari%  Madame  Roon  De  Regnis,     Vnmvoctfoeo  /I,**  (11 

Barbiere  di  Sivigiim}  ....  Roeeini. 
Fantasia,  ClaiinetObligato,  Mr.  WDhnan  -  -  Baermmnn. 
Sestetto,  Sola,  Sola,''  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis,  Signora 
Caradori,  Miss  Carew,  Signor  Curioni,  Sigmv  De 
Begnis,  and  Mr.  Sale,  (11  Don  Giovanni  J  -  Mozart, 
Overture  to  Zaira  -  Winter, 
Leader,  Mr.  Mori  ;  Conductor,  Mr.  Crambr. 

The  first  act  of  the  seventh  concert  was  involved  in  some  little 
confusion,  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  commencement ;  and  one  or 
tWQ  pieces  were  nol  performed  with  the  accustomed  accuracy  of  tht 
Philharmonic  band.  The  second  part,  however,  made  amends  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  first.  The  symphony  of  Mosart,---sometimei 
named  Jupiter, — was  executed  with  admirable  spirit  and  precision ; 
so  was  Wintei^s  magnificent  overture  to  Zaira.  Madame  De 
Begnis's  aria  was  delightfully  sung,  and  encored  from  every  part 
of  the  room.  S<^a,  eoltC*  was  well  performed ;  but  the  quintette 
from  La  Banna  dd  layo,  was  sacrificed  for  want  of  rehearsing. 
If  our  Bng&h  audiences  would  imitate  those  abroad,  and  shew 
tbeh*  displeasure  at  errors  arising  from  pure  negligence,  managers 
in  genend  would  be  more  active  in  the  Recharge  of  their  duty, 
Mr.  Willman  i^  the  most  delicate'  and  finished  clarinet  player  we 
have  ever  heard ;  but  a  clarinet  conceiio  is  quite  out  of  its  place 
at  these  concerts,  which,  at  their  fir^t  institution,  professed  not  to 
admit  perforraaneee  of  thili  nature.  The  quintett  of  Andreaa 
Romberg  Is  a  beautiful  c<miposition ;  though  the  abnost  unbroken 
continuance  of  the  minor  mode,  gives  a  melancholy  to  it  that  will 
pievent  it  firom  ever  becoming  very  popular.  SpohTs  overture  to . 
Alruna  is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  this  excellent  composer : 
if  he  proceed  as  he  has  begun, — and  he  has  plenty  of  time  before 
him,  according  to  the  usual  chances, — he  wfll  become  one  of  tha 
great  musical  omamenta  of  Germany ;  the  coimtry  that  has  risen 
so  fax  above  all  ethers  in  every  bnnoh  of  the  art,  except  as  singera. 


Aa  EISTEpDYOD,  or  Mbbtikg  of  Wblsh  Barm  and 
Minstrels, 

Was  held  al  the  Freemaims*  Tavern,  London,  on  tiie  29d  of 
May,  under  the  auspkes  of  the  Cymmrodorion,  or  Royal  Me« 
tropofitan  Cambrian  Institution. 

The  Welsh  national  meeting,  entitled  Eisteddvod  or  Session  of 
Bards,  had  its  origin  in  those  remote  times,  when  thQ  Baidic 
Druidkal  institutum  prevaUed  in  this  ishmd  in  its  primitive  purity* 
The  most  ancient  notices  on  this  subject,  now  extant^  occur  in  th» 
Triads  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  a  British  lawgiver,  who  Is  thought  ta 
have  Kved  about  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  In, 
these  early  records  the  meeting  in  question  is  minutely  described* 
under  the  name  of  Qoesedd  y  Beirdd,  or  CoBgress  of  the  Baidc,. 
and  is  numbered  among  the  nalkmal  privilsged  assemblies  of  tbr 
Cymry.  The  Gorsedd  was  not  originally  confined  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music  and  poetry :  but  had,  an  ulterior  and  more  important 
aim  in  the  preservation  of  the  bardic  traditions,  the  eommemora* 
tion  of  illustrious  and  praise-worthy  deeds,  and  the  general  promi- 
tion  of  religiousy  moral,  and  scientifie  histmotibn.  Such  was  the 
primitive  character  of  this  ancient  convention,  winch  was  heM,  at 
ststed  periodic  in  9ome  central  part  of  the  connlry.  Among  th^ 
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pknoes  in  this  i»Uiid»  wbiich  were  selected  for  the  occasion,  S^JUfibuiy 
FhuD  ia  coBspiGHOtts,  aft  the  stupfindoua  DiuidiMl  reauuin.  still,  to 
be  found  tiiere»  abundantly  testiff. 

How  long  the  Gorsedd  continued  to  retain,  its  original  constitu- 
tion and  purpose^  there  are  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any 
degree  of  precision ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  wars  and  intestine 
feuds,  consequent  on  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  tended  materialij  to  the  intemiptiMiy  if  not  to  the  entire 
suspension,  of  a  praetice,  that  was  peeuliariy  founded  in  principles 
of  public  peace  and  tranqnillitf.  For  some  centuries,  therefore, 
we  are  without  anj  particular  rec(N-ds  of  these  national  meetings. 
Hovever^  as  the  ancient  Welsh  poets  have  frequent  allusions  to 
them,  and,  as  the  Important  privileges  of  the  Bards  are  recognised 
as  well  hj  the  Saxon  writer,  Bede,  as  by  the  laws  of  Hy wel,  com- 
{Hied  two  centuries  later,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  right  of  hold- 
ing these  national  congresses  was,,  in  these  times,  frequently  ex- 
ercised* 

The  fitrt  Bkeetipg  of  th^kind  La  hfsmifiUa,  at  least  on  any  extended 
scale,  was  that  on  the  22d  of  May,  IS22,  when  this  Institution  held 
its  first  annual  Eisteddvod.  This  meeting  was  not  professed  to  be 
an  exact  type  of  the  ancient  congress ;  the  change  of  times  having 
made  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  primitive  customs,  that  for- 
merly prevailed  in  this  respect ;  but  the  society,  in  ingrafting  upon 
the  origitt84  stoc)c  such  alterations  as  the  progress  of  modern  im- 
provement may  have  suggested,  have  probably  not  departed  from 
the  true  spirit  of  these  meetings.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  Cymm- 
rodorion,in  the  revival  of  this  national  custom,  is  more  immediately, 
to  cultivate  the  music  peculiar  to  Wales ;  and,  by  that  means,  to 
foster  the  patriotic  feeling,  by  which  the  natives  of  the  principality 
hilTey  of  late  yeurs,  been,  animated,  as  well  as  to  excite  the  interest 
o£  stiamyers  in.  so  inraiseworthy  a  cause.  The  alliance  of  music 
with  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  our  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  when  the  cultivation  of  this  fascinating  art  is  directed,  more- 
over, to  the  promotion  of  public  objects,  it  acquires  still  higher 
claims  on  our  patronage.  Under  such  circumstances  has  the 
Eisteddivod  of  tW  Cynwnrodoriion  been  ittstituted ;  and  they,  who 
feel  any  delight  .in.  the  national  ak&  of  the  Cynunry,  will  hail  its 
establishment  as  being,  at  once,  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  the 
society,  and  to  the  promotion  of  rational  pleasure. 

The  chief  novelty  of  the  day  was  the  Penillion  singing,  in  which 
the  tkagix  is  obliged  to  foUow  ike  harper  in  extemjtore  stanzas,  in 
the  Welsh  language,  while  the  harper  may  change  the  air,  and 
perfonn  variations  at  pleasure. 

The  meeting  vras  attended  by  a  highly  respectable  audience, 
cottiisting  of  about  500  persons,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  Principality. 


SI6NOR  PISTRUCCI. 

The,art  of  composing  and  chanting  poetry  extmpare^  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  That  the  Jewt 
knew  and  practised  it,  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  history  of  every  country  enjoying  much  of  trie  son's 
influence,  furnishes  authentic  accounts  of  the  existence  of  the  aH 
in  such  favoured  regions,  at  all  periods.  But  it'  is,  so  far  as  our 
information  extends,  chiefly  confined  to  warn  climates,  and  Italf, 
in  later  times,  has  been  the  scene  of  its  greatest  triumphs. 

Those  who  possess  this'  talent  are  oified  IntproMmtofi^  from 
the  verb  improwisare,  which  Signifies  to  sing,  or  recite  verges,  ex^' 
temporaneously,  upon  any  subject  that  may  be  Unexpectedly  pro- 
posed ;  and  if  the  theme  be  of  a  fertile  nature,  the  poem  sometinlies 
extends  to  a  very  considerable  length. 

This  art  is  so  much  connected  with  music, — indeed,  music  al- 
most invariably  constitutes  a  part  of  it, — that  we  consider  Signor 
Pistrucci,  who  is  the  most  able  ItnprowisatarB  that  we  ever  head, 
entitled  to  some  notice  m  our  work. 

On  Friday,  the  2nd  of  May,  this  artist  gave  a  public  proof  of 
his  wonderfitil  ability,  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  to.  a  large  company  of 
fashionable  and  literary  people.  In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  a« 
to  his  productions  being  bond  fide,  without  any  premedkation.  the 
purchasers  of  tickets  had  beeii  previously  invited  to  famish  Sigrnor 
Pistrucci  with  subjects  ;  and,  in  consequence,  several  were  commu- 
nicated to  him  during  the  evening,  upon  many  of  which  he  recited 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  or  the  least  apparent  effort  His 
first  topic  was  Orestes;  on  this  he  declaimed,'  in  i  sum^ession  of 
smooth  stanzas,  for  upwards  of  ten  minutes.  He  described  the 
first  self  condemnation  of  the  parricide,  his  flight,  the  vision  of  the 
furies,  their  aspects,  the  despair  and  final  madniess  of  "  Che  son  of 
Clytemnestra,"  and  depicted  aU,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  ivnid 
firequent  interruptions  of  applause.  The  next  sul^ects  ware  thg 
Battle  of  Waterloo^  and  Coimt  UgcUno.  OreHe$vaA  Ugolino 
he  delivered  in  a  chant,  accompanied  by  a  few  simple  chords  cm 
the  piano-forte  ;  Waterloo  he  recited.  Besides  these,  and  two 
or  three  other  minor  pieces,  he  gave  a  pastoral  interlude  of  two 
shepherdesses  and  a  shepherd,  with  songs,  duets,  and  chorusses ; 
a  dialogue  which  he  managed  with  great  adroitness. 

In  order  to  vary  the  performance,  and  to  relieve  both  the  poet 
and  his  auditors,  several  favourite  pieces  of  music  by  Mozart  and 
Rossini,  were  charmingly  sung  by  Mesdames  Camporese  and 
Vestris,  Signors  Curloui,  Heina,  and  Placci.  The  time  which  the 
whole  performance  occupied,  did  not  exceed  two  hours  and  a  half ; 
and  every  body  retired  pleased,  astonished,  and  without  any  of  that 
weariness  which  our  long  performances  are  too  apt  to  produce. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


The  Benefit  Concerts  have  been,  as  i^ual  at  this  season,  very 
abundant  during  the  last  month,  and  the  latter  part  of  Aj)ril. 

On  Friday  Uie  3otb  of  April,  Mr.  Grcatorex  had  his  concert  at 
the  Ilanover-sqiiare  Iloouis,  which  was  attended  by  a  long  list  of 
people  of  the  highest  conseaucnce ;  who  derive  as  well  confer 
Jionour,  by  patrcmijiug  so  highly  respectable  a  gentleman  and  pro- 
fessor, as  the  Conductor  of  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music. 

On  Friday  the  Sd  of  May,  Mr.  W,  Knyvett^s  concert,  consistuig 
chiefly  of  favourite  vocal  music,  took  place  at  the  same  rooms, 
where  he  was  honoured  by  an  immense  crowd  of  fashionable 
people :  and  on  Friday  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Vaughan's  concert 
was  also  given  at  the  same  place. 


On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Pio  Cian^hettini's  benefit  concert 
was  performed  at  the  Argyll  R<H»ms.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
the  grcatci  piMt  of  the  Itidian  corps,  and  other  distinguished  artists. 


On  Monday  the  Wihj  Mr.  F.  Cramer  had  his  annual  benefit  at 
the  Hanover-square  Rooms.  The  oondert  was'  an  excellent  mix^ 
ture  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  performed  by  a  very  power- 
ful band. 


Mr.  Bellamy*s  Concert  was  given  early  in  May,  at  the  Hanover- 
Square  Rooms. 

On  Thursday  the  15th,  Mr.  Spagnbletti's  concert  took  place  at 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  when  he  was  assisted  by  all  the  perfonoDsrs  ef 
the  King*8  Theatre. 

On  the  19th,  the  ele^nt  mansion  of  Mrs.  Hughes  was  opened, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  MV.  Begrez  to  give  his  annual  concert 
to  a  more  select  circle  than  is  generally  fixind  in  public  rooms.  A 
large  portion  of  the  fashionable  AVoricl  was  ass^bled  upo^  this 
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On  Wednesday  the  22d,  Mr.  Sapio^s  concert  was  riven  at  the 
Arp^yll-Rooms.  Nearly  all  the  musical  talent  in  Lonaon  assisted 
at  it,  and  so  many  persons  were  collected  tc^ther,  that  even  the 
aote-rooms  were  half  filled  by  the  overflow  of  the  g;reat  saloon. 

On  Monday  the  dSth,  Mr.  Mori  took  his  first  benefit  at  the  Ar- 
gyll-Rooms, when  we  were  happv  to  see  this  excellent  and  rising 
performer  so  well  supported,  botn  in  the  orchestra  and  by  his 
patrons  and  friends.  The  whole  of  the  Philharmonic  band,  and 
aU  the  operatic  vocal  corps,  assisted  on  this  occasion. 


Mr.  Cramer  has  announced  a  Morning  Concert  for  the  6th  of 
Jane,  at  Willis'  Rooms.  ■■  ■ 

Mr.  Moscheles  has  announced  a  concert,  to  be  given  at  the  Argyll 
Rooms  on  Monday,  June  16th« 


Siflfnor  Pistrucd,  the  Improwuatore,  intends  to  exhibit  his 
wonderful  talents  again,  at  the  Argyll-Rooms,  on  the  9th  of  June. 


,  Sig.  Viganoni,  who  for  some  years  occupied  so  distinguished  a 
situation  at  the  King's  Theatre,  as  first  tenor,  died  lately  of 
apoplexy,  at  Bergamo,  his  native  city. 


M.  Schicht,  director  of  the  Opera  at  Leipdc,  a  man  distinguished 
by  his  learning,  talent,  and  character,  died  in  that  city,  a  few  days 
•go,  in  his  70th  year.   

Daring  the  Carnival  this  year  at  Berlin,  has  been  given  the 
Ol^mpie^  Femand  Cortex,  and  La  Vestale  of  M.  Spontini ;  the 
Didon  of  M.  Klein ;  Oedipe  of  Sacchini ;  Alceste  of  Gluck,  and 
also  his  Iphiginie.   

Ia  Rosa  bianco^  e  la  Rosa  rosio,  a  serious  opera,  by  Mayer, 
was  performed  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
with  some  suceess.  Bonoldi,  a  dsbutant,  was  rather  favourably 
received  in  the  part  of  Vanoldo,  Mad.  Pasta  and  Madlle.  Cinti 
represented  the  other  principal  characters. 


A  very  curious  cause  is  now  before  the  French  tribunals.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  trial  of  right  to  the  Heart  of  Gretrv,  the 
celebrated  composer,  and  author  of  the  Essait  sur  U  Musique. 
Gretry,  when  he  died,  left  his  heart  to  Liege,  his  native  city.  His 
nephew,  Flamand  Gretry,  had  never  executed  the  will  of  his  uncle ; 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  who  have  long, 
but  in  vain,  sighed  for  the  heart  of  their  own  dear  townsman,  have 
brought  the  question  into  the  courts  of  Uw.  M.  Flamand  Gretry 
states  in  his  diefence,  that,  on  the  demise  of  his  uncle,  he  wrote  to 
the  burgomaster  of  Liege,  desiring  hun  to  send  for  the  heart,  which 
was  carefully  preserved  ;  but  the  magistrate,  possessing  none  of 
those  refinements  of  sentiment,  which  ever  distinguLm  a  true 
Frenchman,  replied,  by  letter,  in  these  terms :  Be  good  enough^ 
Mmuieur,  to  send  «#,  carriage  paH  the  heart  of  your  nncle^  by  the 
stage-eoaeh.  This  letter  filled  M.  Flamand  Gretry  with  such  in- 
dignation, that  he  vowed  the  heart  of  his  uncle  should  remain  in 
France,  and  it  ^vas  deposited  by  him  in  an  urn,  in  the  garden  of  the 
hermitage  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  at  Montmorency,  now  the  property 
of  M.  Flamand.  r  r  j 

It  appears  that  the  LUgeois  have  been  once  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempt  to  recover  so  precious  a  relic,  and  are  renewing  their  efforts. 
In  the  mean  while,  M.  F.  Gretry  has  been  accused  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  hermitage  and.  its  valuable  contents  ;  a  charge 
which  he  has  disdaii^ully  repelled,  in  a  very  manly  letter  to  the 
editor  of  a  French  Journal,  wherein  he  gives  the  lie  direct  to  his 
calumniators. 

The  music  of  the  Acadhnie  Royale,  or  Grand  Opera,  is  rapidly 
falling  into  disrepute;  while  the  Ballet  is  daily  rising  in  reputation. 
A  Parisian  vrit,  the  other  day,  proposed  to  place  the  folluwmg  in- 
scription on  the  Fofode  of  the  theatre,  — This  is  the  Paradise  of 
the  EyeSf  and  the  Hell  of  the  Ears. 


Sir  Walter  Scott>  novel,  Kenilworth  Castie,  converted  into  a 
grand  ballet,  is  now  actually  performed  at  La  Seala,  the  great 
Theatre  of  Milan.   

A  prodigy  has  lately  sprung  up  in  Germany,  in  the  person  of 
Franz  Liszt,  a  boy  only  eleven  years  of  age,  whose  wonderfiil 
powers  as  a  piano-forte  player  are  mentioned  in  a  very  recent 
letter  from  Vienna,  commuuicated  to  us  by  a  correspondent,  in 
the  following  terms:— "On  Sunday,  April  l.jth.,  the  Hunj^arian 
boy,  Franz  Liszt,  eleven  years  old,  eavp  at  noon  a  concert,  which 
was  very  well  attended.   He  performed  three  times  during  the 


morning.  His  chief  -piece  was  Hummers  Concerto  in  B  mittor, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  eompositions  extant,  whidi  he  played  wi^ 
so  much  precision,  correctness,  and  execution,  united  to  such  taste 
and  elegance,  that  he  is  already  placed  by  the  side  of  the  greatest 
piano-forte  players  of  the  present  day.  As  to  physical  powers  of 
liand,  he  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  for ;  and  he  indeed  seems 
destined  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in  the  art/* 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  understand,  that  the  Rbqctibh  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  admirable  Glee  Composer,  Mr.  Samdbl 
Wbbbb,  written  by  Mr.  Linlbt,  and  severally  set  to  music^  for  a 
prize  medal,  by  tne  composing  members  of  the  Noblemen  and 
Gentiemen*8  Catch  Club  some  tune  ago,  is,  at  length,  on  the  eve  of 
publication.  We  will  not  interfere,  by  any  remarks  of  our  own, 
with  the  explanatory  preface,  which  we  have  authority  to  say  will 
be  annexed  to  this  interesting  work ;  but  we  may  contidentiy  state, 
in  e^eneral  terms,  that  the  admirers  of  a  pure  style  of  vocal  harmony 
will  bo  abundantiy  gratified  by  the  exammation  of  so  many  different 
displays  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and  pathos,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. We  heartily  wish  success  to  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and 
so  well  calculated  to  promote  tiie  cause  of  true  feeling  and  science. 

The  first  number  of  Mozart*s  six  symphonies,  arranged  for  the 
piano-forte,  with  accompaniments  for  the  Flute,  Violin,  and  Vio« 
loncello,  by  the  celebrated  Hummel  of  Vienna,  is  just  published. 
The  others  mil  follow  immediately. 

A  collection  of  Dr.  Callcott^s  Works  will  be  published  during 
the  present  year,  hy  his  family,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Horsley :  who  will  also  supply  a  life  of  that  most  excellent 
musician,  and  valuable  man.  The  portrait  intended  to  accompany 
the  work,  is  idready  engraved  ;  and  is  not  only  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  art,  but  an  incomparable  likeness. 


Most  of  the  songs  in  Bishop^s  New  Opera  of  Clari,  or  the 
Maid  of  Milan,  are  already  published,  and  the  remainder  are- ex- 
pected to  appear  in  a  very  few  days. 

Mr.  George  Ware  has  announced,  for  immediate  publication,  a 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Chords. 

Mr.  Nathan's  Essay,  on  the  History  and  Theory  of  Music,  has 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  our  last  Number. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a 
Tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Bartlbmak,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  subscriptions  are  not  to  exceed  one  guinea 
each,  and  the  surplus  (if  any,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Tablet,)  is  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  t^  relief  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Bartieman. 

Dr.  Croteh  has  just  finished  a  course  of  six  lectures,  which  he 
has  been  delivering,  during  a  part  of  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  Albemarle- Street.  They  were  chiefiy 
practical,  and  consisted  of  some  sensible  and  useful  remarks  on  the 
art,  intermixed  with  many  excellent  examples  from  the  works  of 
the  various  composers  who  came  under  his  notice.  These  the 
professor  gave  on  tiie  piano-forte,  in  his  own  peculiarly  neat  and 
comprehensive  manner.  In  playing  from  score,  we  know  of  no 
performer  who  can  embrace  so  many  notes,  and  contrive  to  give  so 
accurate  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  all  the  parts,  as  Dr.  Croteh.  The 
following  is  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures. 

1st  Lecture,  April  11.  Introductory.  Music  defined  as  a  Science, 
and  as  an  Art.  Plan  of  the  Present  Course  of  Lectures.  The 
Study  of  the  Theory  of  Sound,  and  of  the  Rules  of  Composition, 
recommended  both  to  the  Young  Composer  and  to  the  Lovers  of 
Music  in  general ;  also  an  attention  to  Consistency  of  Style  and 
Connexion  of  Ideas. 

2nd  Lecture,  April  18.  Various  Causes  assigned  for  the  obvious 
Improvement  of  Music  since  it  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and,  conse* 
quently,  of  the  Public  Taste. 

3d  Lecture,  April  25.  Remarks  on  the  First  Act  of  Mozart's  Comic 
Opera  of  the  Zauberflote,  or  Flauto  Magico. 

4th  Lecture,  May  2.    The  same  subject  concluded. 

5th  Lecture,  May  9.   Remarks  on  the  Stabat  Mater,  by  Haydn. 

6th  Lecture,  May  16.  General  Observations  on  the  Sublime  Style 
as  compared  with  the  Beautiful  and  the  Omamcntalt  RemarLsT 
on  the  Dittingcn  TeDeum  by  HaEi^ltizl(5>^^'^^i2t-OOQlC 
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MEMOIR  OF  HENBY  PURCELL. 


Among  the  many  ^^reat  names  that  press  themselyes 
upon  our  notice,  as  claiming  an  early  place  in  the  biom- 
pnical  department  of  our  work,  there  is  none  we  hail 
with  more  unmingled  pleasure,  than  that  of  Henry 
Pur  CELL.  While  the  Frenchman  is  loud  in  the  praise 
of  a  Lulli  and  a  Rameau ;  the  German  in  that  of  a  fl^ndel 
and  a  Bach ;  and  the  Italian  of  a  Palestrina  and  a  Per^ 
golesi ;  not  less  is  the  pride  of  an  Englishman,  in  point- 
ing to  a  name  equally  dear  to  his  country :  for  Purcell  is 
as  much  the  boast  of  England  in  music,  as  Shakspeare  in 
the  drama,  Milton  in  Epic  poetry,  Locke  in  metaphysics, 
or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  mathematics  and  philosophy.  As 
a  musician,  he  shone  not  more  by  the  greatness  than  the 
diversity,  by  the  diversity  than  the  originality,  of  his* 
genius  ;  nor  did  the  powers  of  his  fancy  prove  detrimental 
to  the  solidity  of  his  judgment.  It  is  true,  that  some 
musicians  of  eminence  had  appeared  in  this  country  pre- 
viously to  him,  but  the  superior  splendour  of  his  genius 
eclipsed  their  fame.  We  hear  with  pleasure  of  Tallis, 
Gibbons,  and  Blow ;  but  upon  the  name  of  Purcell  we 
dwell  with  delight,  and  are  content  to  identify,  with  his, 
the  musical  pretensions  of  our  country. 

Henry  Purcell  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  an  heredi- 
tary genius  for  music,  as  both  his  fatner  aild  uncle  were 
musicians,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  have 
left  us  several  specimens  of  their  composition.  He  was 
bom  in  Westminster,  in  the  year  1658.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father  when  he  was  ouly  six  ^ears  old. 
From  whom  he  received  his  first  instructions  m  music, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ; 
all  that  is  known  is,  that  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease, 
Cook  was  master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel ;  and  there- 
fore, it  is  probable  that,  as  he  was  brought  up  in  that 
choir,  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  musical  educa- 
tion from  Cook.  He  afterwards  received  lessons  in  com- 
position from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blow ;  a  circumstance, 
which  was  thought  of  such  importance,  as  to  be  inscribed 
on  this  composer's  tomb,  where,  among  other  titles  to 
paise,  it  is  said,  that  he  was 

**  Master  to  the  famoug  Mr.  Henry  Purcell." 

Like  another  Mozart,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordi- 
nary precocity  of  talent :  and  for  the  honour  of  our  musical 
character,  it  was  fortunate  that  be  profited  by  the  libera- 
lity of  nature,  and  seconded  her  gifts  by  the  zeal  and  dili- 
gence with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  Even  during 
the  time  he  was  a  boy  in  the  King's  Chapel,  singing  only, 
he  prodnced  several  anthems,  that  are  still  sung,  to  de- 


lighted congregations.  In  1676,  though  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  found  qualified  tor  the  situation 
of  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  one  of  the  first  cathe- 
drals in  the  kingdom,  for  choral  compositions  and  per- 
formance. 'WHien  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  set  to 
music  the  drama  of  Dido  and  JSneaSj  which  had  so  little 
appearance  of  a  puerile  essay,  that  any  musician  in 
England  at  that  time,  would  not  have  thousht  it  an  honour 
to  be  the  author  of  it.  It  was  not  likely  Uiat  talents  like 
these  would  remain  stationary :  the  world  is,  perhaps,  more 
partial  to  promising  youth,  than  accomplishea  age,  and  ac- 
cordingly at  twenty-four,  he  was  advanced  to  one  of  the 
three  places  of  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  on  the  death 
of  Edward  Low,  who  was  the  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Christ.  Gibbons,  in  the  same  situation. 
^  Purcell,  in  the  year  1683,  published  twelve  sonatas,  in 
whiih;  as  he  himself  says,  he  imitated  the  Italian  masters, 
at  the  head  of  whom,  in  this  particular  style  of  music,  stood 
'Bassaiii  and  Torelli,  for  the  works  of  <S)relli  were  not  yet 
known  in  England.  Though  these  indicate  no  great  know- 
ledge  of  the  bow,  or  of  the  powers  and  genius  of  the  violin, 
yet  they  contain  many  ingenious,  and,  .at  the  time  they 
were  composed,  many  new  traits  of  melody  and  modula- 
tion, and  m  fancy,  design,  and  contrivance,  are  infinitely 
superior  to  most  of  the  music  of  that  kind  anterior  to 
Corelli.  That  this  collection  was  well  received,  may 
justly  be  inferred  from  his  shortly  after  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic a  set  of  ten  others,  in  four  parts,  the  great  excellence 
of  one  of  which,  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Goldbn 
Sonata. 

Having  been  educated  in  the  choir,  Purcell  was  early 
addicted  to  church  composition;  his  anthems,  in  con- 
sequence, were  so  numerous,  and  so  admirable,  that  his 
fame  was  soon  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  these,  the  one  beginning  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
fear  the  Lord,"  the  other  commencing  with  the  words 
*^  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  snips,"  arose  from 
very  extraordinary  occasions.  In  1687,  James  the  Second, 
flattered  with  the  supposed  pre^ancy  of  his  Queen,  issued 
a  proclamation  for  a  thanksgiving,  and  Purcell,  who  was 
caUed  upon,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  situation,  but 
more  in  quality  of  England's  unrivalled  composer,  pro- 
duced the  first  of  these,  written  for  four  voices,  and  with  in- 
strumental accompaniments,  which  excited  and  gratified 
the  highest  expectations.  The  other  was  composed  to 
commemorate  the  Kind's  escape  from  a  tremendous  storm, 
when  at  sea  in  the  Fubbs  yacot.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  his  works. 
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But  of  his  church  i»Toductions,  the  principal  is  the  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate^  in  which  the  cenius  and  science  of 
a  neat  master  are  consj^cuously  displayed. 

This  admirable  composition  was  constantly  performed 
at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  feast  ef  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  from 
die  decease  of  the  author,  in  1695,  till  the  year  1713,  when 
Handel's  Te  Deum  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  produced 
by  order  of  Queen  Anne.  From  this  period  tOl  174k3, 
when  his  second  Te  Deum  for  the  battle  of  Dettingen  was 
composed,  they  seem  to  have  been  alternately  performed. 
But  we  regret  to  add,  that  since  that  period  Purcell's  com- 
position has  been  but  seldom  used,  even  at  the  trien 
nial  meetings  of  the  three  choirs  of  Hereford,  Woroester, 
and  Gloucester. 

Had  the  genius  of  Furcell  been  limited  to  the  church 
alone,  still  he  would  haye  stood  unriyalled  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  with  equal  fadlit  v  he  applied  his  talents  to 
the  dburch,  the  stage,  and  the  chamber.  Amon^  the 
letters  of  Tom  Brown  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  is  one 
from  Dr.  Blow  to  Henry  Furcell,  in  which  it  is  humourously 
observed,  diat  persons  of  their  profession  are  equally 
attracted  by  the  churdi  and  the  playnouse;  and  that,  tnere- 
fore,  they  are  in  a  situation  resembling  tiiat  of  the  tomb 
of  liahomet,  wUch  is  said  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.   His  irst  theatrical  attmpt  was  for  private 

Eformanee.  Josiah  Priest,  a  dancing-master  of  cele- 
ty,  who  kept  a  boardrng-sdiool  in  Leicester-fields, 
having  got  Tate  to  write  a  little  drama  for  his  pupils, 
called  Dido  and  JEneas^  prevailed  on  Puroell  to  supply  the 
nosic.  This  led  to  a  pnnlic  disf^^of  his  powers  in  dra- 
matic composition.  Banister  and  Locke  were  at  this 
time  in  possesskmof  the  stage ;  the  one  famed  for  his  music 
to  Davenant's  Opera  of  CSrce,  the  other  for  hischorusses  and 
reeitathres  to  Macbeth^  the  latter  still  most  deservedly  holds 
its  place  in  our  theatrical  music.  The  music  of  Dido  and 
JEneas  drew  the  eyes  of  the  managers  towards  Fttrcell ; 
and,  persuaded  by  his  friend.  Priest,  he  listened  to  their 
proposals. 

Here  anew  and  extensive  fidd  opened  itself  to  the  ex^ 
corsion  of  a  ndnd,  prompt  to  the  freest  and  adequate  to  the 
boldest  flights.  The  dramas  Olui^rated  and  adorned  by  his 
miitts,  were  {TheodomiM^  or  the  Farce  of  Love^  written  by 
Aathamel  Lee ;  King  Arthur j  by  Dryden ;  and  Dioeledany 
or  the  Prophetess^  aa  opera  altered  from  Beaumont  and 
Pletdier ;  memorable,  as  first  giving  to  the  world  those 
two  spirited  and  popnlar  pro&ctions,  Britons,  strike 
Home,"  and  To  Arms.''  To  these  succeeded  the  Fauy 
Queenj  altered  from  Shakspeare's  MidMummer^Nighfs 
Dream;  Tknon  of  Athens,  Bonduea^  the  Libertine^  the 
Tempest^  and  D'lJrfey's  Don  Quixotte ;  as  well  as  over- 
times aad  airs  in  a  variety  of  odwr  operas  and  dramatic 
produetiotts. 

The  remainder  of  PumU^s  conpositiens,  in  pruat,  are 
diiefly  posAomoas  pnblieations  by  his  widow,  consisting 
of  a  C(WK^on  of  ayres ;  ten  sonatas ;  kssoiia  for  the 
harpsic^rd;  the  Orpheus  Britttnnkns,  in  two  books; 
rounds;  single  songs;  ballad  tunes,  part  tongs  aad 
catches ;  Sunday  hymns,  and  four  anthems  in  the  Har- 
iMoia  Sacra. 

In  this  catalogue,  we  observe  the  wide  range  of  which  his 
imagination  was  cafmble.  No  subjeet,  it  appears*  too 
light,  or  too  dignified;  too  tenderer  toe  suUime,  for  the 
extent  ef  his  genias. 

Of  Finedl's  i«iv«te  history  bat  litAeremains  lanm  reeard; 
but  that  Mtflergpreseats  Urn  as  amaa  of  social  tnaaners, 
and  possessed  of  afnad  of  north  fcmd  good  hmnear.  It  ia 
Mid,  that  this  disposition  led  him  to  Ibrm  iafimacdes  below 
his  dignity  as  a  man  of  science  and  genias;  bat  it  ia  also 
known,  that  he  had  many  distinguished  and  honourable  con- 


nexions*.   The  Lord  Keeper  North,  Lady  Howard,  and 
others  of  their  rank,  were  his  personal  friends.  Among  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Poroell  was  our  great  Drvden,  who  was 
attached  to  him,  not  only  from  his  genius  and  from  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  set  many  ofnis  poems,  but  also  from 
the  drcumstanoe  of  Ftarcell  having;  professionally  instructed 
his  lady,  die  Right  Hon.  Lady  Bhzabefk  Heiraird,  dan^ter 
of  the  Earl  of  fi^ksUre,  to  whom  afterwards  the  vridow  of 
Porcell  dedicated  the  Orpheus  Britannieus.  PuroeQ  died  on 
the  21st  of  November,  1695,  of  a  cold,  occasioned,  as  com- 
monly reported,  by  his  being  kejvt  too  long  at  his  own  door, 
on  his  returning  home  late  one  night ;  but  the  cause  of  his 
dissolution  was  more  probably  a  consumption,  the  {OD^ress 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  accelerated  byfreebvinff 
and  irregular  hours.  Furcell  has  been  stvled  the  English 
Moasart ;  and  the  comparison  holds  not  only  in  the  kindred 
nature  of  the  genius  of  these  great  men,  but  in  the  sin- 
ffidar  coincidence  of  the  circumstances  that  marked  the 
latter  end  of  both.  They  were  both  taken  off  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Hozart  at  thiriy*six,  and  Furcell  at  thirty-seven  years 
of  age.   Mozart  di»i  almost  in  the  act  of  completing  his 
sublime  Requiem,  and  Furcell  in  the  composition  of  that 
sweetest  and  most  affecting  of  all  his  melodies,  **Froni 
rosy  Bower8.''-^They  both  seem  to  have  realized  the  poe« 
tical  fable  of  the  swan,  and  to  have  smig  more  sweetly 
as  the  moment  approached  when  they  were  to  sing  no  more. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.   On  a  toblet  fixed 
to  a  pillar,  is  the  foDowin^  inscription,  believed  to  be 
from  the  )ien  of  Drprden,  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  than  its  elegance : — 
Here  lies 
Hbioit  Purcbll,  Esa.> 
Who  left  this  life, 
And  it  gone  to  that  bleHed  place, 
Wtee  onl^  his  haimony  caa  be  exceeded. 
Obiit  81  mo.  die  Noverabiis* 
Anno  sBtatis  siue  S7  mo. 
Annoq.  Domini,  1695. 

Thus  was  cut  ofl",  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  a  man  whose 
talents  would  alone  have  been  suificient  to  give  his  country 
a  rank  in  the  scale  of  musical  nations.  What  a  longer  life 
might  have  enabled  him  to  achieve,  had  opportunities  beeti 
afforded  him  of  travelling,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  mind, 
and  variegate  his  ideas ;  or  had  he  lived  to  witness  the 
exertions  of  the  mat  performers  who  shortly  after  visited 
this  country ,-»is  left  to  conjecture  alone.  We  can  only  re- 
ffref  that  he  was  not  blessed  with  sufficient  longevity,  to  al- 
low  thepowers  of  his  genias  folly  to  expand,  and  to  enable 
him  to  found  a  more  ^terminate  and  characteristic  school 
of  English  musict.  His  genius  not  only  outstripped  his  years, 

*  Among  tbe  least  worthy  of  his  f estiTOs  compmnkms,  was  the  cele- 
brated poet  aad  humourist,  Ubertine  and  bon  ylvaat,  Tom  Brawa. 
lUs  eceeatric  eenins  spent  his  life  in  taTens  and  sJe-honses ;  the 
Hole-in-the-Wall  hi  Baldwin's  Gardens  was  the  citadel  where  marfy 
a  time  and  ail  he  baffled  the  assanks  of  ciediton  and  baHiflii,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  attracted  thither  such  as  imagined  his  wit  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  liis  profliffacr.  Hie  house  of  one  Owen  Swan^  a  vinl- 
nei^  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  called  Cobweb-hall,  was  also  a  plaoeef 
mat  resort  for  the  mnsical  wits  of  that  day ;  as  also  a  house  uk 
W ych  Street  in  the  Strand,  which  even  till  a  late  period,  was  known 
by  a  sign  of  Pnroell's  head,  a  half  len^;  the  dress  a  brown,  full- 
bottomed  wig,  and  a  green  oap,  aad  winch  was  well  exaeated. 

t  Of  him,  we  may  ezdaimwith  Aeas      '  ■ 

**  Ostendent  terns  huno  tantum  fata,  neque  ul  tra 
Ease  sinent.^ 

Him  ahaU  the  Jealous  Fates  bu  t  shew  to  earth : 
k  diort,  bright  nash  between  decease  and  Mffh.** 

a*  This  Swan,  fldik«hiUstradeasa  watner.iahislatter  yean, 
taok  to  selUnfftobacoo.  trusting  to  the  friendship  of  a  numerous  ac- 
quaintance. T)n  his  tobacco  papers  was  the  ftnowing  epigram,  ^up- 
posfKltobethepNidaotionommr  


tA  Witt  ymn ndtum. 


i  pNidaotion  < 
**  1W  t|id  Swta,  floora 
Wah  iBdUn  tweeti  Ut  ftanenl  pfle  prepam. 
Xlflit  vp  ih«  pyr* ;  *m  MY  SMiid  the  <klet» 
And  PlMnrix-UIn,  a«n  hit  owo  «b«  riM." 
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bntantictpaled,  mmaajiiMtaDcefl,  thenoeUencies  of  fit- 
tm  tinwB;  mtHmg  odien,  we  will  ftaine  the  short  scene  in 
Bwdmetiy  begianiiig  with  the  words,  ''Hear,  ye  Gods  of 
Blilain,"  where  he  has  emidoyed  a  species  of  dramatic 
Mrie  which  we  ham  heeti  tawht  to  consider  as  an  im- 
fgevotent  intfodncel  at  a  raudi  later  period.  He  was 
abo  the  first  musician  (English/  at  least,)  who  composed 
aongs  with  accompaniments  and  symphonies  for  that  iy>Ue 
instroment,  the  tnmipet ;  aneiample  which  Handd,  shortly 
after,  soceeesfiilly  Ibllowed. 

in  order  to  form  a  jnst  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  this  ex- 
tnuxrdinarf  nmrieian,  we  most  take  into  calculation  the  state 
of  practical  music  at  the  time  he  liied,  as  well  as  the  abili  ties 
ef  the  singers  fer  whom  he  had  to  write.  His  melodies  are 
80  easYt  as  to  induee  a  beUef  that  the  singers  possessed  consi- 
denble  powers  of  execution:  but  the  fact  was  far  otherwise. 
It  was  not  till  the  introductieii  of  the  Italian  Opera  amone 
us,  that  the  capacity  of  the  voeal  organ  was  understood.  A 
fne  portamento^  the  suitemaoj  the  creicendoy  the  dimnuendoy 
tiieTaried  rimke,  tiie  torn,  and  many  other  reinements  in 
manner,  and  perfections  in  expression,  familiar  to  modem 
performers,  were  unknown  to  tne  Tooalists  of  his  day.  Pur- 
cell,  therefore,  had  to  strangle  against  formidable  impedi- 
ments; he  was  eren  obligea  to  write  these  graces  at  length, 
and  make  them  form  a  part  of  bis  composition.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  wondering  that  Purcell,  with  his  brilliant  ta- 
lents, did  not  effect  more,  it  should  rather  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  he  ac^Ted  so  mudi. 

The  premature  death  of  this  illustrious  master  was  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  regretted  by  all  loYcrs  of  music.  His 
widow  and  friends,  anxious  to  raise  a  permanent  menu- 
ment  to  his  fame,  selected  many  of  his  first  and  most  po- 
pular songs,  duetts,  &c.,  and  by  die  aid  of  a  munificent  sub- 
scription, published,  in  the  year  1698,  the  far-famed  Or- 
pheus  Britannicus.  This  first  edition  of  a  work,  still  sought 
after  by  musicians  with  eagerness,  was  brought  out  too 
hastily  to  be  perfect ;  but  four  years  afterwards,  a  second 
ap^ared,  and  also  another  Tolume,  edited  by  Playford, 
iniich  contained  songs  in  the  Fairy  QueeUj  the  Indian  Queen^ 
Birth-day  Odes,  that  noble  song  Oemus  of  Engkmd^ 
and  other  incidental  compositions.  Much  as  we  hare 
descanted  upon  Purcell's  merits  as  a  composer  of  sacred 
music,  yet  we  would  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is  upon  these 
secular  vocal  compositions  that  his  fame  will  permanently 
rest,  and  render  his  name  dear  to  the  Britisn  nation,  as 
long  as  the  language  thev  are  written  in,  and  the  meloidies 
in  which  they  are  dothed,  shall  continue  to  be  understood. 
Here  are  treasured  up  the  songs,  from  which  the  natives  of 
this  island  received  tueir  first  great  delight  from  the  vocal 
music  of  a  Mo2e  vijice.  Before  that  period,  we  had  cidti- 
vated  madrigais  and  songs,  in  parts,  with  diligence  and 
success ;  but  in  all  single  songs,  till  those  of  rurcell  ap- 
pared,  the  chief  effects  produced  were  by  the  words,  not 
oy  the  melody.  As  for  tne  airs,  they  were,  till  this  time, 
in  general,  as  unformed  and  mis-shapen,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  of  notes  scattered  about  by  chance,  or  ground 
tn  the  mill  of  Laputa.  Exclusive  admirers  of  modem  sym- 
metry and  elegance  may,  in  their  fastidiousness,  call  Pur- 
cell's  taste,  barbarous ;  yet,  in  spite  of  superior  civilization 
and  refinement,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion, 
the  original  ^nius,  feeling,  and  passion,  that  pmade  his 
works,  will  sull  continue  to  claim  admiration,  ana  moie  than 
atone  for  their  occasional  rudeness. 

A  living  writer  has  expressed  his  fears  lest  his  ItaUanr 
ized  readers  should  find  fanlt  with  the  eulogiums  he  bestows 
upon  our  English  musician.  For  our  part  we  have  no  such 
alarms.  ^  If  Furoell  made  the  Italian  masters  his  models ; 
if  sometimes  even  we  can  discern  his  obligations  to  Pales- 


trina,  Carissimi,  or  Stradella,  as  far  as  regards  his  Htmnet^ 
yet  provided  his  matUr  be  tnily  English,  it  appeain  to  de^ 
tract  nothing  from  his  fame.  He  has  liivA  expressed  his 
own  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  models  which  he  selected 
for  imitation:  For  its  author,  he  hag  faittifidly  endea- 
voured aiW  imita^nof  the  most  far-famed  Italian  iMrters, 
prindpdQy  to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravi^f  of  that 
kind  of  music  into  vogue  and  iiqNitalion  among  our  otfan- 
tiymen,  whose  humour  'tis  time  now  should  hmn  to  loatii 
the  levity  and  balladry  of  our  neighbours.  T»  attempt 
he  confesses  to  be  bold  and  daring ;  there  being  pens  and 
artists  of  mm  eminent  abilities,  much  better  qualified 
for  the  employment  than  his  or  himsetf,  which  he  hopes 
these  weak  endeavours  will,  in  due  time,  provoke  and  in- 
flame to  a  more  accurate  undertakinjg.  He  is  not  ashained 
to  own  his  unskilfulness  in  the  Italian  tanguage,  but  that 
is  the  unhappiness  of  his  education,  whKb  cannot 
justly  be  counted  his  fltndt ;  however,  he  thinks  he  may 
warrantably  affirm,  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in  tte  power  of 
the  Italian  notes,  or  the  elegancy  of  their  compomtions 
nothing,  we  think  could  be  a  better  testimony  than  this 
both  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  Uie  correctness 
of  his  taste.  He  imitated  the  Itdian'  masters,  because,  like 
all  good  judges,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  system  of  har^ 
mony  and  melody  which  they  had  reduced  to  practice,  was 
founded  on  just  principles.  He  imitated  the  Italian  masters, 
but  he  imitated  them  only  as  Tasso  imitated  Homer  and 
Tirgil,  or  Milton,  in  his  turn,  Dante  and  Tasso.  It  wa6 
no  servile  imitation,  for  he  possessed  those  inborn  energies, 
and  those  inexhaustible  resources,  that  made  him  scorn  to 
be  a  plagiarist.  We  may,  therefore,  justly  affirm,  that 
if  the  imitation,  whidi  Tasso  thought  himsen  privileged  to 
employ,  does  not  tend  to  destroy  his  character  as  a  genuine 
Italian  poet,  neither  does  the  imitation  of  Italian  masters, 
which  Purcell  considered  himself  justified  in  adopting,  de- 
tract from  his  full  merit  as  an  English  musician.  It  is  trae 
that  much  both  of  his  sacred  and  dramatic  style,  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  maimer  of  foreign  models,  but  there  is  a  power 
and  force  in  his  expression  of  English  words  and  senti* 
ments,  whatever  be  the  subject,  that  will  make  an  unpreju- 
diced native  of  this  island  feel,  nuHre  than  all  the  elegance^ 
grace,  and  refinement  of  modem  music,  less  happil^  ap- 
plied, can  do.  This  pleasiue  is  communicated,  by  his  having 
tuned  to  the  true  accents  of  our  mother  ton^e,  to  those 
notes  of  passion  which  an  inhabitant  of  this  island  would 
breathe  msuch situaitions  as  the  words  he  has  set  describe : 
and  these  indigenous  expressions  of  passion,  Purcell  had 
the  power  to  enforce  by  an  ener(pr  of  modulation,  which 
was  varied  to  suit  every  modification  of  feeling,  by  turns 
bold,  tender,  pathetic,  and  sublime. 


SPONTINI,  ROSSINI,  MAYER. 
(Ffom  the  Fre^ek.J 

Thb  musical  empire  is,  at  the  present  period,  divided 
between  three  great  composers,  each  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  diief  of  a  school. 

Rossini  has  introduced  the  romantic  style  in  music :  in- 
definite expression,  bold  effects,  and  a  lavish  use  of  instra- 
ments  in  all  his  accompaniments,  answer  well  enouj^  to 
the  profusion  of  incoherent  images  and  daring  epithets 
with  which  the  new  school  enriches,  or  rather  impoverishes, 
Uteittture.  In  one  we  find  arpem^os  without  end ;  in  the 
other,  descriptions  that  distract  by  their  number :  in  one, 
abrupt  transitions ;  in  the  other,  vident  contrasts :  on  both 
sides  little  sense,  but  much  sound ;  small  relief,  but  high 
colouring :  ofteai  a  fortunate  temerity ;  clearness  almost 
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always  saeriftoed  to  surprise  the  mind  or  the  ear ;  a  mo- 
mentary impression  preferred  to  permanent  good  sense, 
and  gaudiness  to  order. 

These  floods  of  brilliant  harmonyr-these  showers  of 
notes,  if  we  may  venture  thns  to  express  ourselves,— these 
motwoi^  reiterated  in  all  keys,  and  m  all  measures  ;  these 
unexpected  beauties,  and  multiplied  faults ;  these  lucky 
hits,  and  everlasting  repetitions,  render  Rossini  a  com- 
poser more  shewy  tlum  dassicid,  whose  merit,  nevertheless, 
isnot  easily  appreciated.  He  has  erected  a  monument  of 
the  composite  oider,  sparkling  with  beauties,  which,  with- 
out satisfying  a  refined  taste,  pleases  even  by  its  irregu- 
larity, and  by  the  original  lightness  of  its  design. 

If  it  may  De  permitted  to  judge  of  Mayer  by  the  only 
gieat  work  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  should 
place  him  between  Mozart  and  Rossini ;  rather  below  both. 
He  has  less  enthusiasm^  less  gaiety  than  the  latter  ;  but 
his  music,  better  constructed,  is  more  dramatic :  an  inno- 
vator, but  with  more  correctness  ;  he  seems  stopped  in  his 
career  bv  an  unaccountable  professional  timidity.  He 
shines  principally  by  his  admiration  of  that  beautiful  har- 
mony which  so  essentially  characterizes  the  great  German 
composer.  Mayer  is,  in  the  technical  language  of  music,  a 
dimmished  Mozart. 

That  which  distiu^shes  Spontini  from  the  two  compo- 
sers whom  we  have  just  mentioned  is,  that  in  judging  of 
Mayer  and  Rossini,  it  is  too  often  necessary  to  forget  the 
words,  nay  even  entire  verses,  to  which  their  notes  are  set. 


Spontini,  on  the  contrary,  is  conspicuously  the  musician  of 
the  poan  upon  which  he  labours.  His  melody  is  alwavs 
the  true  expression  of  the  passion  or  sentiment  that  the 
character  is  supposed  to  feel,  and  his  accompaniments  bnt 
serve  to  enforce  this  passion.  Spontini  attacoes  himself  to 
his  poem  as  the  serpent  in  Dante  fastens  himself  on  the 
damned,  in  order  to  transform  them  to  himself.  The 
thoughts  of  this  poet  pass  unchanged  into  his  innermost 
mind,  and  become  stronger,  and  more  active,  by  his  parti* 
tion  of  them.  A  profound  sensibility,  a  rare  union  of 
sweetness,  grace,  and  energy  ;  a  command  of  the  best  of 
all  the  resources  of  harmony, — ^noble  musical  design,  com* 

S:t,  clear,  passionate,  and  pure; — such  is  Spontini. 
ming  very  young  into  France,  he  there  obtained  all  the 
success  upon  which  his  reputation  is  feim<Ied :  he  ought 
then,  along  with  Cherubini  and  Gretry,  to  rank  among  the 
most  celebrated  French  composers. 

In  allowing  to  Rossini  the  merit  of  novel^ ;  to  Mayer, 
harmony,  science,  and  correctness ;  to  Spontini,  sensibility, 
vigour,  and  truth  of  ea^ression,  we  believe  that  we  have 
awarded  to  each  his  just  praise ;  and  we  leave  to  an  en* 
lightened  public  the  task  ot  judging  which  of  these  three 
celebrated  dramatic  composers  approaches  nearest  to  per* 
fection  in  his  art.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  the 
question  appears  to  us  to  be  resolved  in  France,  in  favour 
of  the  autnor  of  La  VestcUey  of  Femand  Cortez^  and  of 
Olimpie  *. 

*  q.  d.  SpontinL-^ED. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 

[Continaed  from  page  78.] 


Thb  year  1745  is  a  memorable  sera  in  the  annals  of 
our  country ;  it  proved  at  once  fatal  to  the  career  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  to  that  of  the  votaries  of  Apollo.  The  fact 
is,  a  great  degree  of  popular  prejudice  was  excited  against 
the  performers  of  the  Opera,  who  being  foreigners,  were 
chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, the  Opera  House  was  kept  closed  the  whole  season. 
But,  in  January  1746,  it  was  re-opened,  and  a  new  drama, 
set  by  Gluck,  entitled  La  Caduta  de  Oigantu  (The  Fall  of 
the  Giants )y  was  performed  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  compliment  to  whose  victorv  over  the  Pretender,  the  piece 
was  composed.  The  genius  of  the  youthful  Gluck,  naturally 
great,  was  yet  immature  and  unregulated ;  and  it  sustained 
but  five  representations. 

The  season  of  1747  opened  with  anew  opera,  called 
FetontCy  or  Phaetotiyfrom  the  pen  of  Paradies,  a  new  composer, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  this  country.  Its  excellence  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  excite  any  expectations  of  the  talent 
that  afterwards  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  this  com- 
poser's admirable  lessons  for  the  harpsichord.  The  month 
of  March  produced  the  opera  of  Bellerophon,  by  a  new  com- 
poser of  the  name  of  Terradellas.  The  music  had  nothing 
very  striking  in  it,  but  the  opera  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  in  which  the  happy  employment  of  the  crescendo 
and  diminuendo^  was  resorted  to.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  noble  director  of  the  Opera  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  render  the  performances  worthy  of  general  patro- 
nage. This  season,  however,  and  the  two  succeeding  ones, 
wefre  heavy  and  discouraging,  and  Lord  Middlesex  found 
himself  a  considerable  loser  by  the  undertaking.  Many 
new  operas,  some  of  considerable  merit  were  tried,  but 
in  vam*-the  singers  were  indifferent  :  and  experienoe 


abundantly  proves,  that  without  vocal  talent,  no  music, 
however  excellent,  can  exclusively  support  an  opera. 

Serious  operas  being  disconlinued,  a  new  company  of 
Comic  singers  arrived  from  Italy,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1748,  under  the  management  of  a  Signor  Croza.  The  cele- 
brated Guadagni,  then  very  young,  was  first  man ;  upon  the 
whole  they  were  a  very  good  troop,  pleased  the  public, 
who  are  ever  alive  to  novelty,  and  filled  the  tneatre 
during  the  whole  season.  Of  the  opere  buffe,  that  were 
represented  by  this  company,  that  of  Don  Calascione,  the 
music  by  Latilla,  a  Neapolitan  master,  was  by  fax  the  best. 
It  was  so  truly  characteristic  and  charming  that,  till  the 
Buona  Figlimla^  nothing  equal  to  it  was  produced. 

This  comic  company  was,  however,  divided  by  so  ^ra^tc  a 
schism  the  season  following  (1749),  that  Signor  Croza  re- 
tired from  the  Kitig's  Theatre  witn  the  principal  singers, 
and  erected  his  standard  of  defiance  overasainst  the  enemy, 
at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  But  a  burletta,  on 
which  his  great  reliance  was  placed,  entitled  Madama 
Ciani^  which  had  been  composed  by  LatiUa  for  Yenice, 
where  it  had  an  uncommon  success,  was  withdrawn  on  the 
second  representation.  This  disappointment  has  frequently 
happened  in  transplanting  favourite  operas  of  the  comic 
kind ;  for  frequently  productions,  which  have  obtained  the 
greatest  applause  and  celebrity  in  their  own  country,  have 
had  the  least  fovour  shewn  them  here.  This  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  a  difference  of  taste  in  things  gf  humour ;  but 
more  to  a  s;eneral  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language. 

1750.   The  spring  of  this  year  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  instrument^  music  in  this  country,  being  marked 
by  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Giardini  in  London. 
first  public  p^formance  was  at  the  benefit  concert  H 
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tlM  celetmted  Cunoni.  This  ww  h»  third  Tisk  to 
Engkiid.  She  was  now  <M,  poor,  and  deprived  of  her 
roM  attractions  hj  age  ;  and  eonseqaevtly,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  there  was  but  little  cMnpany :  yet,  when 
Giardini  played  a  solo,  the  appUnse  was  so  long  and  loud, 
that  Dr.  JBuTDev,  who  was  present,  informs  U8«  that  he 
never  heard  such  unequivocal  marks  of  approbation  at  any 
performance  before. 

Meantime,  the  Opera  continued  to  languish,  and,  as 
osual,  proved  a  losing  concern.  Signor  Croa,  the  manager, 
after  having  a  pmonal  benefit,  ran  away,  leaving  the 
performers,  innumerable  tradesmen,  and  others,  his  cre- 
ditoia.  A  reward  of  £so  was  ineffectually  offered  by  one 
of  his  victims,  an  indisnant  dealer  in  gutipawder  and  bohea 
in  Govmt-^garden,  of  Uie  name  of  Gibbs,  Ibr  the  appveben*- 
sion  of  his  person. 

In  1768,  we  find  the  King's  Theatre  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Sinor  Vanesehi.  Various  paaiiccwe  were  pro- 
duced, and  o|ieras  revived,  but  they  were  performed  dv  a 
company  of  singers,  for  whom  the  piAdic  manifested  but 
little  partiality.  The  fate  of  Croa  was  staring  the  new 
manager  in  the  face,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  Mingotti, 
in  the  autumn  of  1754,  restored  for  a  while  his  broken  for- 
tunes, and  revived,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  former 
splendour  of  this  theatre.  tpermeMroj  the  joint  pioduction 
of  Hasse  and  Lamnugnani,  was  the  opera  chosen  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  public.  This,  with  the  powers  of  Giardini, 
who  lead  the  bcuid  in  a  style  hitherto  unknown,  and  a  new 
opera  entitled  Ezio^  composed,  in  his  happiest  manner,  by 
the .  celebrated  F«rez,  carried  the  manager  handsomdy 
through  the  season. 

The  following  year,  1755,  o^ned  with  the  Andromaca  of 
Jomeili,  a  prodQCtion  that  exhibited  the  best  manner  of  its 
original  and  masterly  composer,  and  in  great  part  eclipsed 
all  contemporary  productions.  The  air  "  Eccatti  U  Jiglio^" 
as  sung  and  acta!  by  Mingotti,  was  truly  dramatic  andaffect- 
ing.  A  damp  was,  however,  thrown  upon  the  success  of  this 
drama,  by  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  priima  danfui; 
and  suspicions  arising  that  Mingotti's  was  a  mere  theatrical 
cold,  the  public  were  much  out  of  humour,  till  she  resumed 
her  station  in  Metastasio*s  admirable  opera  of  Demofoonte, 
in  which  she  augmented  her  dramatic  consequence  in  a 
tenfold  degree.  Her  style  was  always  grand,  and  such  as 
discovered  her  to  be  It  perfect  mistress  of  her  art.  She  was 
a  most  judicious  actress,  extending  her  intelligence  to  the 
poetry,  as  well  as  the  music  of  the  drama.  The  point  in 
which  she  appears  to  have  been  deficient,  was  in  that  win- 
ning female  grace  and  softness,  for  want  of  which,  no  other 
qualifications  can  atone.  Aware,  perhaps,  of  this  defect, 
sne  was  ambitious  to  perform  in  male  characters ;  and  h«fe 
every  objection  that  her  greatest  enemy  could  make,  was 
obriated. 

Unfortunately  for  Vanesehi,  differences  arose  between 
him  and  the  favourite  of  the  town,  which  gave  rise  to  as 
man^  public  and  private  quarrels,  as  the  disputed  talents 
of  raustina  and  Cuzzoni  had  done  thirty  years  before. 
His  frequent  contentions  with  Mingotti,  while  they  shook 
his  throne,  prejudiced  the  public  against  both.  When 
will  managers  and  actresses  learn  tliis  important  truth, 
that  in  contests  like  these,  both  parties  suffer  in  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  that  to  address  the  town  is  to  nmke  bad  worse, 
since  not  a  word  that  either  party  says  will  be  believed  ?* 

These  squabbles  ended,  in  1756,  in  Vaneschi's  being  a 
bankrupt,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  and  at  last  a  fugitive. 


*  Mn.  Jane  Fox,  afterwards  Lady  Bingley,  a  cealons  partisan  of 
HtQgotti,  applied  to  Oeaeral  Crewe  for  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
disputes  between  that  siAger  and  Vanesclii,  taking  sreatpains  to  state 
the  case  very  minutely  in  a  lon^  detail  of  facts.  The  General,  after 
listening  a  long  while  with  seeming  attention,  and  awakened  interest, 


His  flight  kA  the  ofieiatieal  sunrenacy  ta  the  aonbinid 
abilities  of  the  leader  Giardini  aM  the  singer  MingottL  The 
esertioiis  of  these  new  directors  gave  an  imprev^  aspect 
to  the  lyrical  drama;  and  success  for  a  eonsaderahle  time 
seemed  to  crown  their  enterprise.  The  pro&ts,  however, 
were  so  far  from  solid,  that  they  were  glad  to  ranga  their 
short-lived  honours,  and  relire  to  a  private  atatioiu  The  no- 
bility had  abeady  paid  too  dear  nr  their  eaperienee,  to 
wish  again  to  resume  the  diredioB  of  so  expensive  and 
harassing  aconeem.  Thepofitofdanger,if  notof  honoiv, 
therefore,  remained  vacant,  till  Mattel,  and  her  husband 
Trombetta,  made  interest  for  the  dMUce  of  speedy  ruin,  and 
obtained  the  management  of  the  Otoera  House. 

For  some  time  past,  no  master  nad  been  invested  inth 
the  title  of  opera  composer.  Mattei,  however,  during  her 
administration,  engaged  Cooehi  of  NaiAes,  in  Ihat  depart- 
ment, andapastioom, arranged  and eonduoted  by  him,  opened 
the  season  of  .1750.  Not  to  fatigue  the  reader's  attention 
by  monotonous  remarks  on  the  limited  and  little  varied  pro- 
ductions of  this  composer,  or  rather  compiler,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  cnarming  opmi  of  Ilmondo  della  Luna^ 
from  the  pen  of  Gkduppi,  who  again  made  his  appearance 
in  this  country.  It  was  marked  by  such  genius,  taste,  and 
animatiim,  as  to  be  rewarded  vrith  crowded  houses  during  a 
great  part  of  the  season  <rf'  ireo.  The  following  year,  the 
same  master  brought  on  the  stage  his  II  FUosofo  di  Cam- 
pagnuj  a  comic  opera,  the  merit  of  which  surpassed  that  of 
every  other  burletta  performed  in  England,  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Buona  FigKtiola,  The  principal  character  was 
sustained  by  the  celebrated*  Paffanini,  who  was  usually 
encored  in  every  song.  This  penormer,  though  not  young 
when  she  came  hither  from  Berlin,  increased  in  reputation 
so  much  during  the  run  of  this  burletta,  that  on  her  benefit 
night,  the  crowd  in  the  Haymaiket  was  so  ^reat,  that  not 
one  third  part  of  the  company  could  obtain  admission. 
Ci^w  were  UMst,  and  govms  torn  to  jpieces  without  mercy, 
in  the  struggle  to  get  in.  Ladies,  m  full  dress,  who  had 
sent  away  their  servants  and  carriages,  were  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  streets,  and  walk  home  without  attendants. 
It  was  broad  day-light  too,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the 
confusion  of  these  splendid  street- walkers,  and  to  the  amuse- 
ment  of  the  unpityug  mob. 

The  autumn  of  1768,  memorable  for  the  arrival  of  her 
late  majesty,  the  royal  nuptials,  and  the  coronation,  at* 
traeted  more  company  to  the  capital,  than  had,  perhaps, 
ever  been  assembled  there.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
national  curiosity,  to  see  a  youn^  prince  and  princess,  of 
whose  dispositions  fame  had  pubhshed  so  favourable  a  de- 
scription, and  which  were  hailed  as  omens  of  a  happy  and 
prosperous  reign.  The  favourite  drama  of  II  FUosofo  di 
Campagna  was  performed  by  command  of  their  majesties, 
and  this  first  visit  of  the  royal  pair  to  the  Opera,  occa- 
sioned an  immense  pressure  for  sdmission. 

The  season  of  1763  cmened  with  the  pasticcio  of  II 
Tuiore  e  la  PupiUa^  which  introduced  a  new  favourite  to 
the  public,  in  Anna  de  Amicis.  The  figure  and  gestures 
of  this  performer  were  in  the  highest  degree  elegant  and 
graceful;  her  countenance,  thougii  not  perfectly  beautiful, 
was  extremely  interesting,  and  her  voice  and  manner  of 
singing  exquisitely  perished  and  sweet  During  the  whole  . 
season,  she  delighted  the  town  on  Tuesday  nights  as  the 
representative  of  Thalia,  and  equally  on  Saturday  as  that 
of  Melpomene. 
At  the  close  of  this  season,  Signora  Mattei  left  England ; 


not  a  little  disconcerted  the  lady,  when  she  had  finished  her  eloquent 
dissertation,  by  asking,  with  perfect  absence  of  mind  ;  And  pray. 
My  Uuiy ,  who  is  Sisnora  Mingotti  ?"  "  Out  of  my  house,"  cries  the 
indignant  lady, "  you  shall  never  hear  her  sing  another  note  at  my 
concerts  as  long  as  you  lire !"  r^r^'rAr> 
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and  Giardini  and  Mingotti  again  vndertook  the  adrainiitm* 
tion  of  the  Opera,  bat  with  no  better  suocesB  than 
before.  After  an  inauspicious  reign  of  one  year,  they 
finally  abdicated  the  throne;  they  had  been  twice  the 
▼ictims  of  an  overweening  ambition,  and  finding  only  a 
barren  sceptre  in  their  grasp,"  resigned  the  reins  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Gordon,  Vincent,  and  Crawford. 

1766.  The  new  managers  were  fortunate  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  talents  of  the  famous  Manzoli,  by  whose 
exertions,  the  serious  opera  acquired  a  degree  of  favour, 
which  it  had  seldom  obtained  since  its  first  establishment 
in  this  country.  This  performer's  voice  was  the  most 
powerful  and  voluminous  soprano  that  had  been  heard  on 
our  stage  since  the  time  of  Farinelli,  and  his  manner  of 
singing  was  grand  and  full  of  dignity.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1766,  a  new  plan  was  formed  by  the  managers  for 
the  ensuing  season,  which  was  the  means  of  involving  future 
Impressarii  in  great  difficulties  and  expense.  The  theatre 
having  been  much  neglected  on  Tuesdays,  yet  crowded  on 
the  Saturday,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  stimulate  curiosity 
by  a  new  system  of  operations ;  to  have  a  serious  company 
for  Saturdays,  and  a  comic  one  for  Tuesdays.  The  thiid 
mece  brought  forward  this  season  was  performed  by  the 
uttter  company.  That  piece  was  the  La  Bmna  Fiyliuola  of 
Piccini.  Its  excellence  both  as  a  drama,  being  founded  on 
the  story  of  Pamela,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  some  of  the  finest 
music,  had  already  saved  the  Opera  at  Rome  from  ruin, 
and  been  hailed  with  delight  by  most  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy.  Several  of  the  original  performers  were  now  in 
London,  and  its  success  was  most  complete.  This  may  be 
attributed  not  less  to  the  originality  of  the  music,  than 
to  the  drama  itself,  which  has  more  character,  and  much 
less  buffoonery  than  is  usually  found  in  Italian  operas. 

The  season  of  1767,  introduced  a  new  singer  of  consider- 
able talent.  Signer  Guarduoci.  The  tide  of  prejudice  ran 
high  against  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  London,  but  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  discover  before  it  was  too  late,  that  a 
singer  cannot  captivate  the  English  by  tricks  or  instru- 
mental  execution ;  and  many  years  afterwards,  he  assured 
Dr.  Bumey,  that  the  gravity  of  our  taste  had  been  of 
infinite  service  to  him.  The  English,"  said  he,  are 
such  friends  to  the  com^ser  and  to  simplicity,  that  they 
like  to  hear  a  melody  in  its  primitive  state,  undisguised  by 
change  or  embellishment ;  or  if,  when  repeated,  graces  are 
necessary,  the  notes  must  be  few  and  well  selected,  to  be 
honoured  by  their  approbation."  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  some  of  our  modem  artists  would  take  a  hint  from 
the  good  sense  of  Guarduoci,  and  learn  this  simple  truth, 
that  the  best  effects  in  singing  are  produced  by  expression 
and  high  finishing,  not  by  flights  ot  execution. 

1768.  As  La  Buona  Figluola  had  done  such  wonders  for 
the  treasury,  equal,  if  not  greater,  miracles  were  expected 
from  its  sequel,  La  Buona  Figliuola  Maritata ;  but  expec- 
tation had  been  injudiciously  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
spoil  the  feast :  to  gratify  the  hopes  raised  was  impossible, 
and  the  piece  wholly  failed. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  MINOR  SCALE. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Harmomcon. 
Sir,  Qrove  Houses  29fA  May,  1823. 

If  It  will  not  be  deviatinfi;  too  much  from  the  plan 
of  your  work,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  inserting  the 
following  query,  a  rational  solution  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  books  that  I  hare  read  upon  the 
theory  of  music. 


Why,  in  the  minor  scale,  are  the  sixth  and  seventh 
major  when  ascending,  and  minor  when  descending  ? 

rerhaps,  through  the  medium  of  the  Harmonicon,  I 
may  obtain  some  information  upon  this  point ;  which  is,  to 
me,  not  a  little  perplexing.  I  am,  Jtc.,      G.  P. 


A  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  IN  PARIS. 

[It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  article,  which  we  have 
received  from  Paris,  that  a  Philharmonic  Society  has  this 
season  been  established  in  that  city.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  an  insignificant  club  in  a  remote  corner 
of  Europe,  Stockholm,  is  thought  worthy  of  notice,  the  cele- 
brated association  in  London,  which  has  extended  its  fame, 
and  spread  its  benefits,  every  where,  is  not  even  alluded  to ; 
thougn  the  writer  shews  that  he  is  not  unacquainted  with 
the  prospectus  issued  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Lon- 
don ten  years  ago,  and  though  he  must  have  learnt  that 
many  French  artists,  among  other  foreigners,  have  been, 
at  various  times,  engaged  upon  most  liberal  terms  to  con- 
tribute to  the  matchless  concerts  which  it  has  given.  The 
French  it  appears  then,  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  the 
merits  of  Beethoven  :  but  they  were  duly  appreciated  in 
this  country  from  the  moment  the  Philharmonic  Society 
was  formed  ;  and  in  no  country,  have  his  admirable  woriis 
been  so  well  executed  and  so  enthusiastically  adnured  as  in 
England.] 

SociHi  Philharmonxque  de  Paris. 

There  are  several  PhUhamonic  Societies  in  Europe.  The  most 
ancient  is  that  of  Bologna,  into  which  no  person  is  admitted  who 
has  not  previously  written  some  coonter-point,  or  a  short  canon 
in  the  octave.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  jury  of  this  academy, 
has  not  always  been  severe,  for  Gr^try  was  received  as  a  member* 
though  every  one  who  has  read  his  book  on  music,  is  acquainted 
with  the  little  imitation,  which  he  gives  with  so  much  simplicity,  for 
a  furue.  There  is  also  a  Philharmonic  Society  at  Stockholm,  of 
which  Prince  Oscar,  who  is  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  also  a 
composer,  is  the  most  zealous  and  the  most  useful  member. 

An  association  of  this  kind  was  wanting  in  Paris,  where  the 
taste  for  music  is  every  day  rapidly  extending.  The  present 
society,  is  not  formed  with  very  ambitious  views:  it  b  not  an 
academy,  intended  to  decide  with  infallibilltv  on  the  merit  of  com- 
posers, or  to  dispense  the  honours  to  which  music  is  entitled :  its 
mtentions  are  much  more  modest.  It  will  confine  itself  to  the  per- 
formance of  works  which  appear  worthy  of  being  heard,  and  in 
doing  this,  it  will  contribute  much  more  efficaciously  to  the  progress 
of  the  art ;  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  aecisions 
of  the  academy,  but  the  decision  of  the  public,  which  will  advance 
the  art.  The  public  taste  must  first  be  satisfied ;  that  is  the  idol  to 
which  all  artists,  all  composers,  must  sacrifice  if  the^  wish  to  succeed. 

In  this  view,  the  object  of  the  new  Philharmomc  Society  is  truly 
useful.  How  many  fine  works  remain  buried  in  obscurity,  simply, 
because  they  have  never  once  been  performed  in  a  style  suitable  to 
^eir  merits,  nor  before  an  auditory  capable  of  appreciating  their 
worth  ?  How  many  chefs  tteeuvre  of  foreign  composers  are  still 
unknown  to  us,  while  we  begin  to  be  rather  tired  of  liiose  which  we 
have  admired  full  thirty  years  ? 

This  refiection  occurred  whilst  listening  to  the  first  piece  of  the 
concert,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  an  admirable,  a  most 
extraordinary,  and  astonishing  symphony  by  Beethoven.  No  per- 
son can  admu«  more  than  the  author  of  these  remarics  does,  Uie 
richness,  purity,  and  variety  of  Haydn^s  genius, — ^the  classic  of  sym- 
phony out  all  the  forms  of  his  musicd  language  are  now  known 
to  us, — his  style  is  familiar  to  us, — ^his  passages  and  his  movements 
are  fully  impressed  on  our  memories,  not  only  by  frequent  repetition, 
but  because  they  have,  in  an  imperfect  disguise,  been  so  onen  pro- 
duced by  others.  The  ear  fatigues  with  reiterated  excellence ;  it  re- 
quires novelty.  Beethoven  affords  the  mind  those  strong  and  sudden 
emotions,  tiiose  delightful  surprises,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  rouse  it  from  the  dullness  it  acquires  amongst  its  old  enjoyments. 
What  an  original  and  brilliant  style  I  What  an  extraordinary  free- 
dom, yet  at  the  same  time,  so  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  art! 
What  unexpected  transitions,  and  absolutely  createckl   What  li ^It 
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and  animated  mdodieg !  What  a  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  harmony  I  You,  who  love  novelty,  c<6ne  and  hear  Beet- 
hoven, you  will  be  completely  satisfied.  He  is  sometimes  wild,  it 
has  been  said,  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  Admirers  of  Mozart, 
enthusiasts  of  Rosuni,  you  will  unite  your  admiration  and  your  en- 
thusiasm in  Beethoven,  for  in  him  you  may  find  both  Mozart  and 
Raeshu. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  this  concert,  one  of 
the  best  of  this  year,  in  which  there  have  been  so  many.  The 
most  cheering  anticipations  may  be  encouraged  respecting  the 
future  progress  of  an  association  of  artists  and  amateurs,  who  can 
already  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  ochestras.  The  whole 
performance  was  characterized  by  precision,  and  expression.  A 
concerto  on  Uie  violoncello,  by  M.  Benazet,  a  concerto  on  the 
contra-basBO,  by  M.  Barizel,  both  members  of  the  society ;  an  air 


sung  by  Mile.  Provost,  whose  voice  is  remarkably  dear ;  the 
beautiful  air  in  I^a  Clemenza  di  TitOf  sung  by  Mile.  Demeri,  who 

f>romises  to  unite  the  talents  of  Mme.  Fodor  and  Mme.  Pasta ; 
astly,  a  fantasia  and  a  military  air  composed  and  executed  by 
M.  Fontaine,  all  received  ^eat  approbation.  In  the  last  instance 
the  applause  was  united  m  the  composer  and  the  performer,  a 
tribute  to  which  M.  Fontaine  has  long  been  accustomed  EBs 
talent  is  so  well  known,  and  his  rank  amongst  the  professors  so  per* 
manently  fixed,  as  to  render  any  further  observations  respecting 
him  needless.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  activity,  perseve- 
rance and  love  of  his  art,  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  indebted 
for  its  existence,  and  the  happy  results  of  his  labours.  A  great 
number  of  names,  honourably  known  in  the  musical  world,  appear 
in  the  list  of  the  members,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  much 
from  their  zealous  and  combined  exertions. 


TABLES  OF  HARMONY. 
[We  feel  great  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  the  following  communication  and  tables,  because  they  may  direct  the  attention  of  our 

in  the 

    ^     every 

3d,  major.  It  follows,  that  the  various  inversions  of  the  7th  must  be  affected  by  the  accidents  of  the  generating  chord.  J 

To  THB  Editors  of  the  Harmontcon. 
Gentlemen,  Rochdale^  June  9,  1823. 

Never  having  seen  harmony  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  manner,  I  beg  to  submit  mj  tables  to  your  notice ; 
and  shall  be  happy  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Taluable  publication. 

'  The  chords  being  first  read  straight  forward  to  the  end  of  the  staff,  then  turned  upside  down  and  read  in  the  new 
position,  produce  the  common  chords,  and  chords  of  the  7th,  together  with  their  inversions,  to  every  note  in  the  octave  ; 
the  first  and  last  being  duplicates.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  constant  reader,        Ch.  M. 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


PtoAcnCAi  HtiVTS  for  acquiring  THOBOf^GH  Bass 
.  By  F.  J.  Klose.    (C.  and  J.  Oilier,  Fere  Street,  Bond 
Street,)  1823. 

A  moderate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  united 
to  a  degree  of  skill,  easilj  acquired,  in  the  practical  part  oi 
it,  increase,  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  pleasure  derived 
from  combined  sounds,  and  remore  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  occur  in  the  performance  of  every  aescription  of  mu- 
sical composition.  Hence  treatises  on  the  subject  are  con- 
tinually called  for,  and  frequently  published  ;  nine-tenths 
of  which  are  produced  by  those  wno,  though  they  may  be 
masters  in  the  art,  have  not  the  talent  of  writing  with  clear- 
ness ;  and  about  one  half  of  the  remainder  proceeds  from 
those  who,  though  they  can  write,  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  matter  upon  which  they  treat,  to  express 
tnemselves  with  perspicuity. 

To  which  of  these  classes  Mr.  Klose  belongs,  or  whether 
he  appertains  to  either,  we  shall  not  decide,  but  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  laying  before  them  spe- 
cimens both  of  his  musicid  and  literary  composition.  By 
way  of  preface,  however,  to  our  examples,  we  must  state, 
that  he  is  entirely  free  from  the  bigotry  of  system,— he 
swears  neither  by  Rameau  nor  Kirnberger,  nor  bv  their 
champions,  Marpurg  and  KoUmann.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  ne  has  been  too  independent  in  his  notions  to  conde- 
scend to  read,  or  at  least  to  digest,  any  of  their  works. 
His  plan  is  his  own,  and  we  do  earnestly  hope  that  none 
will  oe  found  so  unjust  as  to  question  his  sole  right  of  pro- 
mulgating it. 

The  author  begins  by  defining  the  term  interval, 
which  he  tells  us 

 is  the  distance  of  one  note  {on  the  book,  or  on  the 

piano-forte,)  from  another ;  in  ascertaining  which  the 
pupil  must  reckon  the  note  or  white  key  counted  from  as  1, 
the  next  note  or  white  key  2,  the  next  3,  and  so  on." 

The  black  keys  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  :  if  the 
student,  therefore,  should  wish  to  ^ain  any  preliminary 
knowledge  concerning  major  and  minor  intervals,  and  the 
construction  of  the  scales,  he  must  extend  his  reading  be- 
yond this  book ;  though  the  writer  hopes"  that  it  may 
prove  useful,  •*  even  to  those  who  purpose  carrying  their 
studies  to  the  utmost  extent  of  musical  knowledge." 

On  the  origin,  or  derivation,  of  the  various  chords,  Mr. 
Klose  does  not  bestow  a  single  syllable.  All  classification 
of  them>  which  hitherto  has  been  thought  so  useful  and 
necessary,  he  rejects.  On  the  accompaniment  of  the  scale, 
or  reale  de  V  octave,  which  till  now  we  have  held,  and  sup- 
posed that  every  body  else  held,  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance, he  is  perfectly  silent.  But  he  leaves  the  pupil  at 
full  liberty  to  find  out  all  for  himself,  if  he  can ;  and  should 
he,  perad venture,  succeed,  the  facts  will,  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry, be  more  firmly  rooted  in  his  memory.  At  page  7, 
the  following  harmony  is  pronounced  to  be    good :" 


If  the  scholar  be  early  accustomed  to  such,  his  ear  will 
certainly  be  cured  of  all  excessive  nicety.  Page  18, 
lesson  9,  the  novelty  of  a  7th  rising,  to  be  resolved,  occurs 
twice,  in  the  3d  and  ath  bars.  Example— 


We  never  before  witnessed  so  courageous  a  defiance  of  all 
rule,  and  of  all  practice,  as  is  here  presented.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  passage  is,  we  conclude,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  a  parallel  to  the  first.  Page  25  exnibits  the 
following  progressions : 


This  is  the  most  luxuriant  crop  of  consecutive  octaves 
that  we  ever  gathered  from  a  didactic  work. 

Chapter  xi.,  page  83,  introduces  the  chord  of  the  sharp 
7th,  or  7th,  5tn,  4th,  and  Sd.  In  this  combination,  aU 
theoretical  writers,  and  all  practical  musicians,  who  have 
pretended  to  any  knowledge  of  composition,  are  agreed 
that  the  4th  must  descend.  But  Mr.  Klose  has  changt  tout 
cela ;  undeterred  by  law  and  by  precedent,  he  boldly  causes 
the  4th  to  ascend  ;  and  we  fear  that  our  auricular  nerves 
will  have  io  sustain  many  a  tbock  before  they  are  recon- 
ciled to  the  method.  Example 


Page  35 


Page  36. 


The  5th  he  omits,  because  its  presence  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  performer.    The  motive  is  a  kind  one. 

By  chap.  xiii.  p.  39,  we. are  taught  that  the  chord  of  the 
9th  and  7th,  is  the  same  as  the  chord  of^e  9th  td^en 
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ftU  f"   At  p.  46,  the  second  hiVcnioii  of  dw  Tth  or  0, 4, 8, 


Here  again  we  find  the  discord  ritinff  to  its  resolution. 
But  the  subjoined  passage,  p.  54,  which  is  intended  as  an 
enharmonic  modulation,  though  the  term  is  not  once  used, 
will  most  of  all  astonish  those  of  our  readers  who  have  the 
•lightest  knowledge  of  harmony,  or  the  least  sensibility 
of  ear:— 


It 


It  is  necessary  here  to  assure  our  readers,  solemnly,  that 
the  above,  and  all  the  other  extracts  from  this  book,  are 
faithfully  made.  They  might  otherwise  be  justified  in 
doubting  their  authenticity.  A  few  other  examples  we 
hare  yet  to  give  of  Mr.  K.'s  harmony ;  but  we  have  no 
room  left  for  much  comment  on  them. 


Pag«5 

m 

5. — No. 

1.             No.  2. 

•1 


No.  1  of  the  above  shews  a  charming  progression  of  three 
false  fifths.  In  No.  2  the  chord  figured  with  a  flat  7th  is 
equivocal,  and  most  good  musicians  would  have  written  the 
E  flat  as  a  D  sharp,  because  it  rises,  and  have  made  the 
chord  a  sharp  silcth  and  fifth.  Mr.  JL,  it  seems,  thinks 
otherwise. 

Page  66. — ^No.  1. 


Page  66.— No.  1.  No.  2. 


-Or 


3^ 


3 


No.  1 — The  7th  vanishes  !  No.  8,  the  fourth  rises  again  ; 
but  this  occurs  so  often,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  at  the 
anthor's  established  practice. 

Mr.  K.  introduces  the  fine  chord  of  the  9th  and  7th  in  a 
most  forbidding  form :  Ex.  from  P.  60« 


In  so  doing  perhaps  he  is  quite  right,  for  the  same  reason 
that  old  women  are  wont  to  prescribe  the  nastiest  physic. 
But  that  this  chord  may  not  leave  our  readers  with  wipr 
faces,  we  will  endeavour  to  prove  how  very  palatable  it  is 
as  compounded  by  Haydn. 


We  have  given  three  times  the  length  to  the  present  arti- 
cle that  we  at  first  proposed,  and  can  only  add,  that  the 
language  of  this  book  is  quite  equal  to  the  musical  citations 
which  we  have  made  from  it.  As  instances  of  dear  defi- 
nition and  accurate  grammar,  we  offer  the  foUowing  para- 
graphs. 

These  three  notes  struck  at  once  with  the  right  hand, 
the  left  at  the  same  time  playing  the  baffs  note,  constitute 
the  common  chord  of  thai  bass  note  C,  and  is  called 
Thorough- Bass."    p.  8. 

Again  we  have  at  p.  60, 
The  above  example,  and  one  instance  of  it  (which  is 
given  in  lesson  36,)  is  considered  sufficient." 

We  have  now  redeemed  our  promise,  and,  offering  no 
opinion  ourselves,  have,  we  trusty  enabled  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  of  these  **  Practical  Hints." 


1.  Rondo,  with  an  Introduction,  for  the  Piano^fortey 
composed^  and  dedicated  to  Miss  EsTCOUBT,  by  J.  B. 
CbameA.    Op.  66.    ( Oouldinyj  D'Almainey  cmd  Co.) 

8.  Two  Airs,  for  the  Piano-Forte;  the  Variations  com" 
posed  fory  and  dedicated  to,  Her  Royal  HiGHNESa 
THE  Princess  Augusta,  6y  J.  B.Cramer.  (BirchaU 
and  Co,,  New  Bond'Stre^t.) 

The  first  of  these  pieces,  The  Rondo,  is  formed  upon  the 
air.  Go,  my  love,  in  the  opera  of  The  Maniac,  by  Bishop,  a 
subject  well  suited  to  this  species  of  composition,  being 
rather  of  a  gay  character,  and  having  nothing  lingering  in 
its  melody.  Mr.  Cramer  has  managed  Jt  with  great  spirit, 
and  converted  it  into  a  very  lively,  brilliant,  piano-forte 
Rondo,  adapted  to  the  superior  class  of  perfbi^ners ;  butJby 
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no  means  presenting  any  diiBculty  of  an  alarming  nature, 
if  played  with  the  distinctness  and  animation  that  it  re- 

J aires,  it  will  not  fail  to  j^ease  the  great  majority  of 
earers. 

The  Two  Ain  are  written  in  a  more  familiar  manner 
than  the  Rondo,  and  are  within  the  compass  of  a  greater 
namber  of  performers.  The  melody  6f  the  first  is  remark- 
ably pi^tty,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accompanied 
indicates  the  author.  The  second  Air  is  of  a  commoner 
kind,  and  the  Tariations  to  both  have  little  of  novelty  to 
recommend  them.  In  truth,  it  is  more  diflScuIt  now  to 
write  new  variations,  than  to  create  new  melodies.  Many 
years  ago,  Dibdin,  the  admirable  lyric  poet  and  musician, 
publisheid  an  excellent  receipt  for  composing  an  Italian 
bravura :  had  he  lived  till  the  present  day,  he  might  have 
famished  an  equally  f<ooA  formula  for  making  any  number 
of  variations  to  any  given  air.  The  art  is  quite  reduced  to 
a  mechanical  rule ;  and  we  candidly  avow,  that  the  word 
variation  in  the  plural  number,  when  it  appears  in  the  title* 
page  of  a  new  publication,  always  costs  us  a  sigh. 


Un*  Offerta  aixe  Gbakie,  IfitroducHm  and  Air^  ivith 
Variations  for  the  PiaruyfortCf  by  G.  F.  Habbis 
{Ckmenti  and  Co.) 

The  title  of  this  publication  led  us  to  expect  that  we 
ihould  find  it  replete  with  all  ihe  elegancies  that  music 
could  offer  at  the  shrine  of  the.  Papbian  queen's  lovely 
daughters ;  and  although  H  might  not,  upon  close  exami 
nation,  prove  to  be  equally  abounding  in  science,  yet  we 
did  believe  that  it  would  be  free  from  all  those  faults  that 
are  most  opposed  to  gracefulness  of  effect  But  our  hopes 
were  repressed  at  the  veir  commencement  of  the  air,  J)y 
the  skip  of  a  2d,  in  the  cnord  of  the  sharp  7th,  to  a  5th ; 
and  by  a  B  natural,  in  the  chord  of  6,  against  a  B  flat 
Our  expectations  were  not  rerived  by  the  notes  below : — 


and  were  extinguished  by  the  following  passage: — 


We  should  have  been  inclined  to  pass  over  these«  grating 
as  they  are  to  the  ear,  had  there  been  any  redeeming  qua' 
lities  m  the  whole  piece ;  but  we  must  say,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether a  very  common-place,  insipid,  composition,  with  an 
air  of  pretence  about  it  that  exposes  it  to  closer  observation 
than  it  will  bear.  The  latter  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  profusion  of  Italian  words  employed,  which  amount 
almost  to  burlesque;  especially  as  they  are  not  always 
used  grammatically. 


MozABT'a  8ix  6BAMDSYMPH0Nnis,«rrflpif)P«tf>br  tAc 
PianO'Fort9^  toith  Accompaniments  of  Fbtie^  ami 
Violoncdh^  [ad  libitum]  by  J.  N.  Hummbz^  MttUre  de 
ChafeUe  to  the  Duke  ofSaxe  Weimar.  Nos.  I  and  IL 
(Chanpell  and  Co.,  New  Bond-Street) 

The  celebrated  piano-forte  player.  Hummel  of  Vienna, 
has  lately'employed  himself  in  adaptingmany  of  Mozart's 
orchestral  compositions.  Some  time  ago  we  examined  the 
overture  to  the  Zauberflote,  as  arranged  by  him,  (repub- 
lished here  by  Boosey),  and  for  the  first  time  found  nearly 
all  the  essential  notes  of  the  score  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  hands  on  a  keyed  instrument.  We  have  now 
oefore  us  two  symphonies  by  Mozart,  well-denominated 
Orandy  forming  part  of  a  series  publishing  here,  which  is 
intended  to  embrace  the  whole  or  them.  The  first  in  D, 
is  No.  2  pf  Cianchettini  and  Sperati's  edition  in  score ;  and* 
the  second  is  the  beautiful  chefd^onirre  in  G  minor.  Were 
we  hereto  enter  into  the  merits  of  these  works,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily devote  a  large  portion  of  the  Number  to  them:  but 
our  present  duty  is  to  state  the  manner  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion,  they  are  adapted  to  the  piano-forte. 
Of  Hummel,  as  a  musician,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  ; 
his  scientific  skill  is  every  where  acknowledged,  and  some 
persons  go  so  far,  as  to  rank  his  compositions  with  those 
of  the  three  great  geniuses  of  Grermany.  His  arrange- 
ments, forming  our  judgment  from  those  now  under  notice, 
shew  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  his  nice 
discrimination  in  selecting  the  most  effective  parts  from 
the  score,  in  those  passages  where  the  whole  could  not  be 
taken.  When  the  latter  case  occurs,  the  accompaniments 
for  the  flute,  ^c,  are  exceedingly  serviceable :  with  thesey 
the  symphonies  become  most  excellent  quartetts ;  but  even 
where  they  are  omitted,  the  arrangement  is  so  managed, 
that  the  pieces  are  still  sufficiently  complete  in  themselves. 
In  the  present  day,  when  difficulty  seems  in  itself  to  be 
considered  as  a  merit,  we  may  perhaps,  be  thought  a  little 
old-fashioned  in  wishing  that  M.  Hummel  had  contrived  to 
render  his  adaptations  rather  more  easy.  They  are  cer- 
tainly only  calculated  for  performers  of  a  superior  order; 
and,  though  we  have  always  been  persuaded  that  this  is 
not  a  species  of  music  for  general  use,  yet  some  of  the 
passages  will,  we  fear,  exclude  from  attempting  these  splen- 
did and  beautiful  symphonies,  many  who  are  far  advanced 
as  practitioners.  Nevertheless,  b^  a  little  prudent  manage- 
ment, and  the  occasional  omission  of  a  note  or  two  that 
may  prove  beyond  the  performer's  reach,  it  is  very  possible 
to  facilitate  their  execution:  and  few  will  deny  that 
such  music  will  always  repay  any  trouble  or  industry 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  work  is  brought  out  with  great  care,  and  in  a 
liberal  manner ;  and  if  finished  as  begun,  vrill  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  any  musical  library  whatever. 


Handel's  Ovbbtubes,  arranged  for  the  Organ  or  Piano- 
fortcy  by  Thomas  Kiixick,  Organist^  Orcwesend. 
{Clementi  and  Co,) 

This  first  Number  contains  the  Overture  to  the  Occasional 
Oratorio.  As  the  work,  if  continued,  may  prove  veiy  use- 
ful to  those  who  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  this  noble 
and  pleasing  class  of  Handel's  compositions,  we  strongly 
recommend  the  adapter  to  thin  the  parts,  where  the  intro- 
duction of  all  the  notes  found  in  the  original  work  is  at- 
tended with  a  difficulty  that  manv  can  never  surmount. 
The  double  semiquaNrers  in  the  third  and  fifth  bars  ot 
page  4,  for  instance,  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  effect, 
but  will  make  most  performers  stumble  in  their  progress. 
We  bear  testimony  to  the  "  fidelity  and  a(JrfectPeS3'!jtit" 
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wbich  Mr.  K.  has  adhered  to  the  mre*  and  hope  that  he 
will  pursue  the  task  which  he  has  bo  lauidabl j  UDdertaken ; 
preanog  upon  his  attentioii  the  prudence  of  retrenching 
such  notes  as  the  composer  himself  would,  most  likely* 
hare  omitted,  under  similar  circumstances. 


A  Fayoyt&itb  TmUK^wUh  Fariaium^jbrthe  FhUe; 
wiih  an  obligato  Accompaniment  far  the  Piano^Fcrte^  by 
W.6ABJBtiXLSKY«-^0p.  S7^  (JRudoUf  7,  Toviitock^ftreet^ 

.  Covent  Garden, 

M.  Gabrielsk^  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest 
flute-players  m  Europe ;  he  is  also  reported  as  a  good  com- 
poser. The  present  work  is  the  first  we  have  met  with  of 
this  author,  and  it  would  not  be  just  to  judge  of  his  abili- 
ties by  a  mere  air  with  Tariations ;  upon  wmch  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  employed  much  of  his  talent.  It  makes 
a  brilliant  display  for  ooth  instruments,  particulariy  the 
Fluto ;  and  is  qmte  in  the  rapid  and  difficmt  style  at  pre- 
sent prevailing.  We  discoirer  in  it  none  of  those  tender 
notes  that  the  soft,  complaining  Flute"  is  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  express,  and  to  which  we  cannot  help  wishing 
it  were  chiefly  confined ;  but  in  lieu  of  these,  we  find  quick, 
extensive  arpeggios,  and  skips  as  wide  and  as  unnatural,  as 
they  are,  for  the  present  fleeting  moment,  fashionable. 

<^  HrnnBR,  Faibt  Qxtxbk,"  Canzonet^  wiih  Flute  ad 

Ubitum^  as  sung  with  distinguished  approbation^  by  Mrs. 

8ALM0X,ybr  whom  it  was  composed  by  T.  A.Rawlings. 

London^  Royal  Harmonic  Institution^ 

Mr.  Rawlings's  Fairy  Flight  is  quite  of  a  different  fa- 
mily from  Dr.  Uamabv^  noticed  in  our  last,  but  it  pos- 
sesses great  merit,  xhere  is,  however,  more  of  Italian 
about  it  than  English ;  but,  as  it  was  composed  ^^/or  Mrs. 
Salmon,"  who  ^*sung  it  with  distinguished  approbation,"  we 
must  be  with  caution  bold"  in  our  comments.  In  truth, 
when  a  compose  has  to  write  for  such  a  singer  as  the  lady 
in  question,  we  know  full  well,  that,  however  Judiciously  he 
may  wish  to  treat  his  subject,  and  to  keep  vnthin  the  pro- 

Eer  bounds,  her  voice,  ana  plenty  of  it  too,  must  be  heard  ; 
ence,  we  may  fairly  make  some  allowance  for  the  want  of 
connexion  and  compactness,  which  is  apparent  in  this  air 
throughout.  The  subject,  which  is  very  good,  is  kept  too 
niuch  in  the  hwck  ground  to  make  way  for  modula- 
tions, and  passages  that  are  not  analogous  to  it.  That 
Mrs.  Salmon  can  echo  back  these  passages,  we  admit ;  but 
who  else,  at  least,  like  her,  can  ?  And  then  comes  the 
question, — Is  it  the  diflKculty  of  execution,  or  the  soul,  the 
expression,  the  speaking  in  song,  that  we  ought  most  to  ad- 
mire ? 

The  opening  of  the  air  is  striking,  certainly ;  but  how 
beautiful,  and  how  just,  is  Mr.  Sheridan's  observation : 

Faded  ideas,"  says  he,  float  in  the  fancy  like  half-for- 
gotten dreams ;  and  the  imagination,  in  its  fullest  enjoy- 
ments, becomes  susnidous  of  its  offspring,  and  doubts  whe- 
ther it  has  created  or  adopted."  Mr.  R.  has  very  pro- 
hably  been,  on  some  occasion,  no  matter  when,  or  now 
often,  struck  with  the  following  opening  of  an  old  song, 
vriiich  has  been  erroneously  given  to  Purcell, — 


i=f=t±i 


Forth  from  my  dark    and     dis-mal  cell. 


Or  from  thedarii  a  • 


-  byss  of  helL 


The  similarity  is  obvious ;  but  Mr.  R»  is 
innocent  of  intentional  plagiarism,  i^nd  the  likeness  do«i 
not  detract  one  atom  from  bis  merit.  The  fiiuest  composers, 
have  fallen  into  the  same  delusion,  and  such  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  the  10th  bar  of  the  second  page,  we  should  have 
preferred  a  more  simple  modulation. 
We  come,  soon  after  this,  to  SLminore  in  A,  descending  by 
little  ladder  of  semi-tones  in  the  accompaniment,  to  the 
Tnajorcy  where  we  are  left  to  gambol  for  a  short  time,  plea- 
santly enough,  and  naturally  curious  to  know  by  what 
magical  contrivance  we  are  to  be  brought  back  to  the  ori« 
ginal  key  of  F.  This  is,  however,  presently  done,  and  not 
unskilfully ;  though  we  prefer,  we  confess,  this  sort  of 
surprises  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Were  we  medi- 
teting  a  fairy  iiantasy  like  the  present,  we  would  rather 
court  the  sylph  Simplicity,  than  the  more  artful  enchanter 
Modulation. 

The  strain  from  the  9th  to  the  24th  bar,  page  8,  is  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  and  soothing ;  then  we  come  again  to 
the  Italian  school,  and  the  winding  up  of  the  song  is  no- 
thing but  a  repetition  of  flights  and  divisions  to  exhibit 
the  voice.  ^  It  snould  have  been  brought  to  a  close  as  soon 
and  as  simply  as  possible,  after  the  sweet  pause  on  C, 
which  we  nave  before  noticed. — As  it  is,  we  nave  "  Fairy 
Queen," — Fairy  Queen, "  flying  up  and  down,  first  with 
the  voice,  and  then  vrith  the  accompaniment,  through  a 
whole  page  and  a  half. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Raw- 
lings  to  be  more  attentive  another  time,  in  preserving,  in  his 
vocal  music,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words.  The 
word  sultry"  might  have  been  set  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken, 
had  Mr.  R.  made  two  pointed  crotchets  instead  of  the  tie  ; 
and  the  tie  upon  the  butterflies"  is  still  worse.  These  little 
inaccuracies  are  easily  avoided,  and  trifling  as  they  may 
appear,  they  make  for  a  nice  and  discriminating  mind,  a 
very  disagreeable  impression. 

The  words  Empresses  and  state  that  see,"  are  quite 
unintelligible  ;  perhaps  it  was  meant  to  be  Empresses  and 
states  thai  6c;,  wnich  does  not,  however,  mend  the  matter 
much. 

After  all,  Mr.  Rawlings  has  evinced,  in  his  composition, 
great  ingenuity.  We  only  wish  him  to  bring,  in  future,  as 
much  vtx^al  judgment  as  fancy  into  the  field  ;  we  shall  then 
have  no  cause  of  complaint  left. 

1.  Ps  ALHO-DoxoLOGiA,  a  ncw  and  complete  collection  of 
Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  set  for  three  or  four  voices^ 
with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano'forte* 
(Simpkin  arid  Marshall,  JSiaiioners*  Hall  Court.) 

No.  8.  EiQHT  Psalm  Tunes  in  Score,  adapted  to  the 
metres  generally  in  use,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
Organ  or  Piano-forte.   By  Nicholas  Heinsken. 
(Goulding  and  Co,  Soho  Square,  and  T,  Jnkersley,  Brad* 
ford,  Yorkshire,) 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  collection  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  psalm  tunes  and  hymns,  containing  all 
the  esteblished  old  melodies,  and  a  great  many  new  ones, 
including  several  of  the  best  and  most  popular  airs  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Pleyel,  Beethoven,  ^c,  4*0.,  arranged 
for  either  three  or  four  voices ;  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  organ,  in  small  notes,  instead  of  a  figured  bass.  This  is 
the  most  copious  collection  that  we  have  ever  seen,  for  the 
price ;  and,  musically  speaking,  is  better  executed  than 
works  of  this  kind  generally  are.  The  introduction  of  the 
delightful  airs  of  the  great  Grerman  composers,  must  relieve 
congregations  from  the  fatiguing  reiteration  of  the  old  tunes, 
which,  thoughcerteinly  excellent  in  then 
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any  other  good  thing;  extremely  dull  if  too  often  repeated, 
and  unless  relieved  by  an  admixture  of  novelty.  A  slight  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each  composer,  and  a  brief  history  of 
psalmoch)r,  are  prefixed  to  the  collection.  The  former  is  in 
some  few  instances  erroneous^  but  it  gives  a  considerable 
share  of  interest  to  the  work.  Some  corrections  may  be 
made  in  the  harmony,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  this  book, 
that  will  much  improve  it ;  thougn,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
published  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

Mr.  Heineken's  eight  psalms  do  him  infinite  credit,  as  a 
harmonist.  We  have  not  often  met  with  sacred  music  of 
this  description,  the  inspection  of  which  has  afforded  us  $o 
much  pleasure  as  this  modest,  meritorious  work.  The 
sweetness  of  the  melbdies,  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
{Mirts,  and  the  unexampled  moderation  of  the  price  (three 
shillings),  ought  to  recommend  them,  not  only  to  all 
congregations  that  promote  devotional  singing,  but  to  every 
private  family  that  wishes  to  cultivate  serious  music. 

The  astonishing  progress  made  by  music  in  this  country, 


may,  in  some  manner,  be  estimated  by  the  import  g 
racter  which  books  of  psalmody  begin -to  assume  «  « 
the  variety  and  superiority  of  the  melodies,  whet:  §  -a 
lish,  Italian,  or  GreSrman,  which  are  adapted  to  the  ij    S    « | 
versions  of  the  psalms,  and  to  the  numberless  hymn  |    9*  ^  *• 
Of  these  works,  we  cannot  resist  naniinji^  GARf^t!:  « 
Sacred  Melodies ;  though  it  is  certainly  going  a  littJS  ^  o  S3 
our  way,  to  remark  upon  aiiy  book  pnUished  so  long    «    B  j 
the  commencement  or  our  labours ;  but  it  is  a  cofl^     S  S 
made  with  so  much  taste,  knowledge  of  harmony,  and      «  I* 
mate  acquaintance  with  Uie  best  composers  of  idl  natton.  &  \ 
it  shews  so  correct  a  judgment,  and  is  so  devoid  of  prejndioe,^  ^ 
that  it  not  only  merits  all  the  patronage  which  it  has  re* 
ceived,  great  as  it  has  been,  but  deserves  to  be  often  men- 
tioned, in  order  to  secure  to  it  a  contiiraaiiee  of  that  encou* 
vagement,  which,  in  this  instance,  cannot  fail  to  prove  be* 
neficial  to  the  public,  and  may  stimulate  the  anthmr  to  fresh 
exertions. 


THE  DRAMA. 


King's  Theat&c. 

Rossini's  semi-serious  opera  of  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide  was  got 
yp  Madame  Camporese,  for  her  benefit,  and  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  on  Thursday,  June  5th. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 
Agorinte,  an  African  Conqaeror        ....     Sigitor  Garcia. 
Ricdardo,  LoTcr  of  Zoraide,  Friend  to  Ernesto         •  SQnor  Cttrioni, 

Ernesto,  a  French  Ambafsador  SlgnoT  MMna, 

Ireano,  Father  of  Zoraide  SUnor  Porto. 

SSoraide,  a  Captive,  Id  love  with  Ricciardo      -     -     Hihidium  Camporue, 
Zomira.  intended  Wife  to  Agorante      ....  Madame  Vutrii^ 
Mima,  a  confidant  Madame  Graxiani. 

Attendants,  Soldiers,  Scouts,  fte. 

The  argfument  of  the  drama,  as  prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
it  published  by  the  theatre,  is  this 

Agoramtef  an  AfricanVonqueror,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Zoraide^  one 
of  his  captives,  who  has  pledged  her  hand  to  Rieciardo,  a  christian 
chieftain.  Ricciardo,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  his  mistress,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  pretends  to  be  one  of  the 
snite  of  the  French  ambassador.  Emato  gains  admittance  to  the 
palace  of  Agorante,  and  succeeds  in  persuading  him,  that  Ricciardo 
aas  taken  away  his  wife  by  force.  This  induces  Agorante  to  give 
him  his  confidence,  and  to  engage  him  to  persuade  Zoraide  to  accept 
his  hand.  But  Zomtra,  who  nas  claims  upon  the  heart  of  Agorante, 
succeeds  in  discovering  the  plans  of  Ricciardo,  and,  in  his  rage,  Ago- 
rante condemns  both  the  lovers  to  death,  together  with  /nxino,  the 
father  of  Zoraide.  At  the  moment  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
Ernesto  rushes  in  with  his  soldiers  : — ^Agorante  is  overpowered,  ana 
obliged  to  yield  up  Zoraide  to  her  lover. 

This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  many  tedious  Italian  lyric  dra- 
mas that  we  have  toiled  through,  and  was  not  very  liicely  to  inspire 


Rossini  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  Aoofhts  ;  the  present  opera, 
therefore,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  ranked  amongst  his  least  interesting 
productions :  not  an  air  can  we  mention  that  impresses  itself  on 
the  memory,  nor  can  we  speak  more  &vound)Iy  of  the  duets.  A 
Terzetto,  *•  Cruda  Sorte,'*  certainly  is  excellent ;  the  first  move- 
ment of  it  is  new — ^the  second  part  not  so  original,  but  quick  and 
exciting.  The  Introduzione  is  of  a  very  p<»alar  nature ;  and  so 
likely  is  it  to  please,  that  we  have  printed  it;  arranged  for  the 
piano-forte,  in  the  present  Number.  A  vocal  sestett,  without  any 
accompaniment,  in  the  first  jtnaie,  beginning  "  Confusa  /  smtm^ 
ta  and  a  quartett,  also  without  instruments,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  «  Qua!  inateio  futmine^*'  are  in  a  style  that  Ros- 
sini never  unsuccessfbDy  adopts ;  he  writes  in  it  con  amore,  and 
thereby  manifests  his  predilection  for  harmonv.  The  first  is  in  A 
flat,  big  favourite  key  for  moreeaus  demenufU ;  the  second  is  in 
G.  Of  the  two  pieces,  the  latter  is  the  best,  and  may  profiubly  be 
added  to  the  library  of  all  those  who  love  that  social  and  agreeable 
species  of  music,  the  English  glee. 


DauaY-LANB  and  CoTsin-GAaDBBr  Theatres. 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  novelty  of  all  kinds  at  the  two  win- 
ter theatres,  during  the  last  month.  Mr.  Braham  took  his  benefit 
at  Drury-Lane  on  the  3d,  and  immediately  departed  for  Ireland ; 
the  musical  corps,  therefore,  was  pat  into  disorder,  if  not  qoite 
broken  up.  At  Covent-Oarden,  the  manacers  defer  all  their  opem- 
tic  hopes  to  the  next  season  ;  for  which  Mr.  Sinclair  is  engaged  at 
a  great  salary ;  and  verjr  sanguine  expectations  are  formed  of  his 
improved  manner  of  singing,  after  so  long  a  residence  in  Italy. 


THE  CONCERTS. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 

The  eighth,  and  last,  of  these  Concerts  for  tiie  present  season, 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

ACT  I. 

Sinfonia,  No.  7      -      -      -      -    '  -      -  Beethwen. 

Duetto,     Scendi  nel  piccot  let^nOj*  Mrs.  Salmon  and 

Mr.  Begrez  (La  Donna  iel  LaffoJ     -      -  Rossini. 

Quartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  A^olonccllo,  Messrs. 

Mori,  Watts,  Lyon,  and  Lindley  -      -      -  Spohr. 

Canone,  "  Perfida  Clori;'  Madame  Camporese,  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon, and  Mr.  Begrez  -      -      -  Cheruhini. 

Oitttare  to  Calypso  Winter. 


ACT  II. 

Sinfonia,  No.  7  -----      -  Haydn. 

Aria,     Partor  Madame  Camporese ;  Clarinet  Obfigato, 

Ml".  Willman  (La  Clemenxa  di  Tito)  -      ^  Mozart. 

Trio,  two  Violoncellos  and  Contra  Basso,  Messrs.  Lindley, 

W.  Lindley,  and  Dragonetti       -      -      -  Corelli, 

Recit.  ed  Aria,  "  Di  tanti  palpiti/'  Madame  Ronzi  Da 

Begnis,  (Tancredi)  Rossini. 

Finale  to  the  1st  Act  of  Don  (jiovanni,  Mrs.  Salmon, 
Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis,  Madame  Camporese, 
Signor  Placci,  Mr.  Begrez,  Mr.  Kellner,  and  Sig- 
ner De  Begnis         •      -      -      .      .  Mormrt, 
Leader,  Mr.  H,  Smart  : — Conductor,  Mr>PoTT«R,  T 
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Tbi  mmI  ]gmk  of  tUi  feiformv^  wis  rpamk^ihly  strong  and 
«flMrt;  .tiMi>fsNfeto  Jtei  OioiMifiiM  mis  never  1|efo|)e  got  up 
whkihffle  socktipmMit.  ««d»  »UfNrag  the  absence  of  sceiuo 
effMt,  it  flew  lesot  sJF  vltk  more  4$lq4.,  MsdJMiie  Cmppiese, 
m  tlis  mh  psssiomfe  aii^  **Pafia»  mm  tu  ben  «mV'  almji 
Aom  Ab  f  rsstnc ss  of  her  powws  as  m  siipgw ;  it  is  exactly  suited 
to  her  sftyk  and  meaas*  WiUnan^s  aeconpanimeat  is  not  less 
exeelieut ;  he  is»  without  eseepUeiw  the  best  clarinet  pkyer  we 
hast  eier  heaid.  Madame  De  Begnis  gave  a  novel  effect  Iq 
the  beautifttl,  but  beekneyed,  air,  IH  Mi  palpUi,''  of  which 
we  eoiiii  hafdly  beire  believed  it  susceptible*  The  audience  were 
sniel  enough  to  eneove  iti  to  which  she  oonsented  with  the  u^nost 
good  huMour*  The  elegast  canotu  by  Chenibini,.  in  such  hands 
fould  not  fail  to  diam  every  hearer ;  but  if  it  had  been  performed 
by  three  equal  voices*  by  the  three  ladies  who  were  present^  it 
would  have  been  perfect.  The  symphony  by  Qeethoveo,  in  A, 
is  indebted  for  its  weput^tion  to  the  movement  in  A  muMW,  which 
is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  author^s  diadem.  The  other 
parts  of  the  composition  are  without  any  settled  design,  confused, 
full  of  harsh  combinations ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  time 
occupied  by  the  whole  is  at  least  fifty  minutes  I  Haydn*s  sym- 
phony, one  of  the  twelve  composed  for  Salomon,  is  beautiful,  and 
came  very  opportunely  after  the  other.  Mori  played  the  masteriy 
quartett  by  Spohr  in  an  exquisite  manner ;  we  have  heard  the 
composer  hunself  perferm  it,  and,  of  the  tifo,  rather  prefer  our 
own  countryman  in  it.  Corelli*s  trio  would  have  been  better 
disposed  of,  had  it  been  given  to  two  rioiins  and  a  rioloncello, 
for  which  it  was  written.  But  Lindley  and  Dragonetti  are  such 
extraordinary  performers,  that  they  '*can  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  cause,**  and  they  filled  the  room  with  admiration. 
.  Many  cemplwts  have  been  made  of  the  management  of  these 
eonceirts  durkig  the  hst  and  piesent  seasons^  and  we  have  re- 
ceived some  letters  upon  the  subject ;  one  of  which  is  written  in 
an  able  inauner,  and  should  have  been  inserted  this  month,  but 
that  it  contains  some  asperities  and  personalities,  to  which  we 
cannot  give  puUicity,  and  have  therefore  returned  it  to  the  author, 
requesting  hb  own  emendations,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  upon 
which  we  set  out,  and  from  which  we  cannot  depart.  Should  he, 
-*-(for  we  presume  our  correspondent  to  be  of  the  masculine  gen- 
(ler}-^omply  with  our  wishes,  his  communication  shaH  appeal 
next  month. 


CONCERT  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

AoEBBABLT  to  the  intimation  given  in  our  Fmntii  Number, 
we  now  punue  the  consideration  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  wUh  referenoe  more  particularly  to  the  peffomen  and 
the  perfoiinances.ri^l1i(e  Concerts  for  the  piuMBt  season  are 
BOW  over,  and  without  having  left  the  slights  impression  upon 
our  mind,  that  there  k  any  intentioB,  or  wish,  on  the  pari  of  the 
Noble  Directors,  tq  restore  to  them  their  fanner  hstevsst  and  dig- 
nity. The  saine  frivolity  has  been  exhibited,  with  aoareely  any 
variation  as  was  witnessed  last  year;  the  same  noisy  ehorasses 
have  been  prefiured  to  those  suUhne  strains  thai  so  sminently 
distingHish  Handel  in  Ins  dewtionad  pieces:— 4ie  has  miniduoed 
no  drums  and  trumpets  in  "  Hear  ns,  O  Lord!  *'  ^  O  never  homr 
we  downP*--^  that  nneqaaUed  emanation  of  his  genlua,  "  For 
unto  us  aChiU  iehom;*'  but,  will  it  be  bettoved,  that  heeaMe 
he  has,  and  judiciously  enough,  empkiyed  them  in  Aloud  let 
acdainatiflns  ring^  and  Break  his  hands  of  sleep  asunder,'^ 
these  vcryt  mforifiv  ehorusaae  an  most  applauded  ?—«Bd,  un- 
happily, in  tha*  qnaiter  wine  the  inlnenoe  is  stroBgest. 

The  bistrnmenitajlbandef  these  Coneerta  is  in  perfect  order  ^ 
with  such  a  condnetor  as  Mr.  Gmtewx,  and  such  a  leader  as 
Mr.  F.  Cramer,  how  ahouU  it  be  eihenima>  We  most,  hdw- 
eimv  obseme,  thatsritii  aH  his  eBflflhmffies,  tiie  latter  gentimnaa 
l|as  one  delfct»  (which,  after  aU,  whsB 'we  consider  the. 


he  display!,  and  the  feeling  he  evinces  of  the  merita  of  the 
comporitiou  before  hiai,  we  can  readily  excuse,}  and  this  is  an  un- 
steadiness the  tiinow^He  is  too  apt  to  hurry  it,  especially  in  Ids 
C^ucertqp,  fmd  fin^^H^tij  se  uiuch  so^  a«  to  make  it  difficult  for 
the  band  to  accompany  him.— This  if  probably  a  nervous  affection, 
proceeding  from  that  awakened  interest  an|]  anxiety  which  a  mei« 
mechanical  performer  would  never  feel etill,  if  by  cautiou  and 
reooDection  it  could  be  subdued,  it  would  complete  the  peculiar 
ddiglrt  we  never  fail  to  experience,  nut  only  when  we  hear,  but 
when  we  see,  this  admirable  player. 

Mr*  Oreatorex,  the  able  successor  of  Jfoah  Bates,  on  the  noblest 
of  all  instruments,  guides  ua  through  the  chmnisses,  even  the  most 
complicated  ones,  with  unfailing  judgment  and  accuracy,  and  is 
decidedly  the  fin^  conductor  of  this  kind  of  music  in  fingUnd,  if 
9et  in  Eun^.  We  woukl,  however,  recopunend  to  him  a  closer 
attention  to  the  distribution  of  his  chorus^rinarers^  The  trehlss 
are  too  many  and  too  loud  for  tlie  other  parts  of  the  dioir;  the 
latter,  consequentiy,  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  an  equilibrium, 
nmke,  occasionally,  a  sad  clamour^  |fow,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  Lancashire  Udies,  who  sing,  however,  with  mathema- 
tical precision,  we  should  be  better  satisfied  if  the  boys  of  the 
dhapel  Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey  were  left  to  themselves.— 
Boys'  voices  unite^  too,  better  with  men*s,  because  they  are  of  a 
mellower  quality  than  women's.  Mr.  Gresttorex  has  introduced 
his  pianos  and  fortes  with  great  effect ;  bu^  we  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  drums  and  trmnpets  are  any  improvement  to 
the  anthems  of  Gibbons  and  Croft ;  the  exquisite  hsunnony  is  lost 
in  the  noise,  and  all  our  finer  feelings  instantiy  suppressed. 
His  additions,  however,  generally  speaking,  are  very  skilfully 
made  we  would  mention,  in  particuhv,  his  excellent  adapta- 
tion, for  a  full  band,  of  Handel*s  movement  from  his  lessons ;  the 
tenor  part  which  he  has  added  to  PurceU*s  *'  Hark,  my  Doridcari" 
and  also  to  Dr.  Callcotfs  pathetic  little  epitaph,  **  Forgive,  bleB8*d 
Shade.**  They  are  introduced  with  great  delicacy,  and  give  rich- 
ness and  variety  to  the  originals,  without  interfering  in  the  least 
with  their  subject  and  sentiment.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  fine 
instrumental  band,  without  exprsesing  our  deep  regret  for  the  loss 
of  Griesbach  and  his  unrivalled  ohoe-4ost,  we  feaf  ,  for  ever.  His 
place  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Ling,  and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  that 
perfiqrmer,  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  more  ably  Supplied.  The 
first  trumpet,  too^  is  admirably  sustained,  hut  he  is  wofully  se* 
eonded.  This  is  not  just  dealiug  by  a  first-rate  player  on  this 
most  «lifficult  of  all  instruments  ;  he  ought  either  to  be  1^  to  him- 
self, or  to  be  at  least  decemU^  siq)ported.  We  come  now  to  the 
vocal  corps.  The  merits,  respecti?ely,  of  each  individual  engaged, 
are  too  generally  known  to  requke  much  commeot  from  us.  We 
would  rather,  we  confess,  see  Madame  Canq;Nirese  in  her  proper 
pUce  upon  the  Opera  stage.  When  we  see  and  hear  her  there,  ani- 
mated as  a  singer,  and  graceful  and  interesting  as  an  actress,  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  our  recollection  of  her  cold,  and  laboured 
performance,  in  tiie  Ancient  Concert  orchestra.  But,  indeed, 
acton  aa4  actresses  in  general  appear  there  to  a  disadvantage  ; 
as  a  barrister  who  can  make  a  very  eloquent  speech  before  a 
judge  and  special  jury,  with  the  advantages  of  his  tie-wig  and 
silk  gown,  often  makes  a  poor  figure  in  the  House  of  Conunoni, 

Of  Mrs.  Sahnon  ami  Mies  Stephens  we  dare  not  say  all  wo 
think,  coasidaring  them  as  EngHsh  singers.  The  style  of  Eng- 
lish singing  is,  indleed,  so  completely  changed,  ewing  to  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  Public  for  what  is  flourishing,  and  omamsntal, 
Mid&reig%  that  wecaanot  fmriy  draw  comparisons  between  these 
ladiBS  and  their  pradeeesson.  Mm.  BsUington  and  Mrs.  Crouch 
behM^ped  to  a  totally  difersnt  school;  it  U  for  tiie  Public  to  decide 
wUch  has  the  psefecence,  we  choose  lobe  silent  on  this  very  deli* 
cate  point.  Thus  much,  however,  we  will  venture  todeelare,  that 
we  are  always  better  pleased  with  Mrs.  Safanen  in  the  bravura, 
timn  in  the  lofiiev  staain  of  HanM ;  apd  with  Miss  Stephens 
when  she  lets  FoiccUakme,  ptA  remfdne  constant  to  "  Auld  Robin 
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Gmy.**  In  Mitf  Travis  we  mognue  soneUiiii;  of  t^^ 
and  in  g^im  and  madrigBb,  tbe  subdoad  munMr  in  which  she  ac- 
Gommodates  her  Toice  to,  and  mingles  with,  the  others,  entitles  her 
to  the  highest  praise.  This  baly  is  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Greatorex, 
and  does  him  infinite  credit,  ^fh  MeBers.  Vaughan,  Wm.  Knyrett, 
J.  Sa]e»  and  Belbunjr*  we  fed  oundves  also  at  home  we  would, 
however,  recommend  to  Mr.  J.  Sale  to  borrow- some  of  Mr.  Bel- 
Umy*s  fire,  and  that  gentleman  to  take,  in  return,  a  little  of 
J.  Sale's  steadiness.  Mr.  Bellamy  should  endeavoar  too  to  get  rid 
of  a  certain  imitation  of  poor  Bartleman,  which  was  almost  the 
only  defect  of  that  incomparable  singer ;  it  is  a  sudden  and  guttural 
break  in  some  of  the  upper  notes  of  the  voice.  Vaughan  is  deli- 
cious ;  he  is  chaste,  animated,  melMnonB,  and  correct ;  and  he  is 
Eng^h,  pure  English but,  '*  kinc  lacrymmr  We  shall  be 
laughed  at,  probably,  by  the  cognoscenti,  when  we  say,  that  we 
would  rather  hear  Vanghan  open  the  Messiah**  thanBraham; 
but  we  should  more  deserve  to  be  langhed  at,  if  we  said  that 
Vaughan  could  give  eifect  to  a  Cantata  of  MoaEart*s  ifteBraham ; — 
we  hold  them  to  be  both  fine  singers  in  their  different  schoob ;  but 
hundreds  would  run  after  Braham,  who  would  not  stir  an  inch 
out  of  their  way  to  hear  the  chastened  elegance  of  Vaughan. 
W.  Knyvett  possesses  delicacy  and  pori^  of  style  to  perfection, 
but  the  vu  animtB  is  wanting  in  him  for  a  song  singer.  In  ma- 
drigals and  glees,  or  in  any  pieces  where  his  co-operation  widi 
others  is  required,  he  has  none  to  compete  with  him. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  performances  of  the  past  season, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  Irish  mdod^^  and,  we  believe, 
a  new  harmamxed  air,  were  precisely  the  same  as  tiMb  predeces* 
sors  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Nay,  not  satisfied  with  givmg  to 
the  Subscribers  these  same  performances  Oftee  only,  the  Diiwetors 
have  this  season  indulged  them  with  a  repetition,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently shew.  We  were  not,  however,  present  at  all  the  Concerts ; 
upon  those  which  we  were  able  to  attend,  we  shall  now  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

At  the  four  first  Concerts  we  were  absent ;  but,  from  iriiat  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  others,  no  novelty  of  any  import- 
ance was  brought  forward,  if  there  was  any  at  alL  The  FilUi 
Concert  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a 
strange  medley  it  was.  First,  we  had  the  anthem,  by  Kent,  which 
every  chorister  m  the  United  Kingdom  can  sing  by  heart ;  '*  Hear 
my  Prayer ;  **— and  which  ^  PuUie  have  had  doled  out  to  them 
in  cathedrals  and  concert-rooms  from  time  immemorial,  as  if 
it  were  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  fit  to  be  heard.  Then,  by  way 
of  contrast  we  presume,  tlie  "  Hail-stone**  chorus  was  thundered 
in  our  ears,  to  be  again  soothed  by  a  Hymn  <m  the  Natirity  f 
then  we  had  Fur  Aurora,**  and  an  Irish  Msiodtf,  winding  up 
with  Rule  Britannia  f  f-^The  fine  chorus  from  Dryden's  Ode, 
"  As  from  the  power  of  Sacred  Lays,**  (for  the  second  time,  by- 
the-by,)  and  Purcell*s  animated  strain  from  King  Arthur,  made 
some,  but  very  little,  amends  for  such  a  melang'tf. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  presided  over  the  Sixth  Concert,  and  the 
selection  was  certainly  more  judicious.  Two  very  fine  pieces,  a 
part  of  a  Mass  of  Jomelli,  and  a  Gloria  Patri  of  Leo:  that 
marvellous  production  of  learning  and  genius,  the  concluding  cho- 
rus of  the  Messiah,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,**  and  Stafford  Snuth*s 
exquisite  Ode,  "  Blest  pair  of  Sirens,**  were  unintenupted  by 
any  thing  trite  or  frivolous.  We  should,  however,  have  been 
better  pleased,  if  his  Lordship  had  not  chosen  that  most  diffi- 
cult of  an  difficult  songs  to  sing,  ''Haste  thee.  Nymph.**  It 
was  really  any  thing  but  a  hugUbg  matter,  from  Mr.  Bellamy 
to  the  humblest  Tdce  in  the  chorus,  uzdessdiat  noise  can  be  called 
laughing,  which  does  not  move  a  risible  nnaele  in  the  oounteoaace. 
We  have  heard  an  ancient  friend  siqr>  that  there  was  only  one 
ringer  that  ever  gave  any  thing  Hke  a  natural  expiessloB  to  this 
song,  or  conveyed  it  to  his  Chorus,  and  tiiat  was  John  Beard. 

The  Seventh  Concert,  under  the  direction  of  Loid  Fmtescae, 
WIS  a  viiyfineone;  but  this,  indeed,  is  generally  tiie  case  when 


his  Loidship  presides,  for  he  is  really  food  o(  and  understand* 
not  only  what  is  good  in  itself,  but  what  is  appropriate.  Wook^ 
that  otf  the  performanees  were  under  his  dirieetk>n.  The  scene 
from  Handel*8  Belshazzar,  opening  with  tiie  Choras,  By  skiw 
Degrees/*  and  ending  with  "  Sing,  O  ye  Heavens,**  is  of  to» 
sublime  a  description  to  be  often  brought  forward.  But  Lord 
Portescue  vfiU  have  what  is  good  when  he  can,  cold  as  its  recep- 
tion generally  is,  and  was  on  the  present  occasion.  **  Righteoos 
Hearen  beholds  their  Gmle,**  another  magmficent  Cbaau  from 
Susannidi,  shared  flie  same  fate.  The  opening  Cbovua  m  Solomon 
was  followed  by  a  very  fine  Anthem  of  Traven*s;  Ascribe  unto 
the  Lord.**  But  the  heathen  Chorus  from  Athaliah,  wveoiMd  have 
dispensed  witti.  These  gentile  Chomsses  have  a  good  effect  when 
they  are  introduced,  as  Handel  meant  they  should  be,  as  contrasts 
to  that  style  of  devotion  which  he  preserves  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God:— thus  tbe  Chorus  in  Deborah,  O  Baal  I**  most 
judiciouBly  introduces  the  fine  prayer,  "  Lord  of  Eternity  ;**  and, 
again  in  Samson,  how  effectively  is  that  sublime  supplication. 
Hear  Jacob's  Ood,**  (which  we  never  heard  at  the  Ancient  Con- 
cert, by  the  way,)  contrasted  with  the  sportive  Chorus  of  the  Phi- 
hstines,  on  a  ground  bass,  "  To  Song  and  Dance ;  **  but  they  are 
not  Chorusses  to  stand  by  themsrives  as  specimens  of  Handers 
power  of  effect  and  richness  of  harmony.  The  noble  Director 
was  obliged  to  have  something  like  a  Glee  m  his  selection ;  but 
how  excellent  his  chmce: — Lord  Momington*s  ddicious  littie 
Blegy,  O  Biid  of  Eve  !**  and  Webb*s  "  To  Love  I  wake  the 
Silver  String.**  Thank  heaven,  we  escaped  botli  a  harmonised 
Nanny,  and  an  Irish  Melody.  Lord  Damley*8  selection,  on  the 
Eightii  Concert  night,  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it ;  the  music 
in  Macbeth,  and  a  part  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  are  the  established 
favourites  of  this  noble  Director,  who  favours  us  with  them  regu- 
larly every  year.  We  wish  his  L<Nrdship  would  condeseend  next 
season  not  to  forget  one  of  the  finest  Chorusses  in  the  Swenata  ; 

"  Mourn,  all  ye  Muses  we  say  forget,  for  vre  will  not 
suppose  it  was  purposely  omitted.  One  of  the  prime  fiivonrites 
was  this  night  introduced, — **  Break  his  Bands  of  Sleep  asunder,'* 
and  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  his  double  drums  did  their  duty  manfully. 
We  were  not  greatiy  struck  with  the  selection  from  MarceUo, 
and  would  rather  haye  heard  Mr.  Shield*s  pretty  OHee,  "  O 
Happy  Fair !  **  any  where  else.  Lord  Deri>y  made  bis  second  ap^ 
pearance  at  the  Tenth  Concert,  with  Peace  to  the  Souk  of  the 
Heroes,**  for  the  second  time ;  and  an  Anthem  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds, 
which  we  never  heard  before,  and  sincerely  hope  may  never  hear 
again.  Then  came  the  fine  Chorus,  O  Father,  whose  Aimighty 
Power,**  which  we  would  rather  have  heard  ten  times  repeated 
than  the  trickery  that  followed «ne  of  CorellTs  Trios  for  two 
riolins  and  a  violonceOo,  turned  into  a  trio  for  two  riolonoeUoe 
and  a  double  bass ;  and  for  what  purpose,  unless  to  please  Mr* 
Lindley  and  Mr.  W.  Lindley,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  guess ;  Isr 
as  to  poor  Dragonetti,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent 
his  noble  instnunent  for  taking  a  downright  nap  /  Then  followed 
a  sad  meagre  composition;  a  Trio,  beginning  '*  Fallen  is 
thy  Throne,  O  Israel!  **  to  which  the  composer  has  very  pmdentiy, 
or  his  noble  Patron  for  hun,  withheld  his  fimne.  Miss  8tephens*s 
"  O  woree  Man  Death,  indeed,'*  succeeded ;  it  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  most  unlucky  successor. 

In  the  second  act  we  had,  Let  not  rage,**  a  song  from 
Artaxerxes,  harmonised  ;  and,  **  Shepherds  have  I  lost  my  Love,** 
harmonized  ;  and  deeply  did  we  regret  that  tide  nonsense  came 
before  a  delightful  Concerto  of  lUeciotte*s.  *'  Their  sound  is  gone 
ont,**fhim  the  Messiah;  and  the  concluding  Chorus  ofNegrfs, 
«  Quoniam  tu  sdus  ;**  they  were  all  completdy  lost  in  tiie  burst- 
ling  and  whkpering  of  the  retiring  company,  for  after  the  dear 
««  Shepherds,**  there  was  an  afanost  general  rise. 

Lord  Fortescue  appears  again  to  the  Eleventh  Concert,  though 
not  quite  so  well  attended  aa  before.  We  had  the  lOOtii  P^, 
hrhieh  vre  wooM  rather  have  heaid  from  tiie  charity  cUidica  $ 
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Idiik7*8  mcompmble  M adrigal^  Let  me  careless,**  and  Lord 
Monii]igtoii*8  beantifbl  CHee,  Come,  fidrest  Nymph,**  we  can 
nerer  hear  too  often,  eren  at  the  Ancient  Mosic  ;  but Lore  in 
^ne  Eyes,**  and  **  Water  parted,**  are  better  confined  to  the 
drawingf-room  and  stage*  The  Chorusses  were,  as  asual,  all  ju- 
diciously chosen—*'  This  is  the  Day,**  from  Dr.  Croft*s  Anthem, 
lifted  us  to  the  skies ;  had  we  heard  it  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
would  hare  lifted  us  to  hearen  itself. 

The  Twelfth  and  last  Concert  was  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Damley;  and  a  selection  from  Saul  was  repeated.  It  is,  however, 
so  very  fine  a  one,  that,  for  the  honour  of  our  great  master,  we  must 
not  complain.  The  whdle  of  this  Concert  would  have  done  his 
Lordship's  judgment  great  credit,  but  for  a  vulgar  Irish  melody, 
that  came  at  last,  like  a  mildew,  blasting  the  wholesome  fruit.** 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  style  and  precision  with 
which  the  Overtures  and  Concertos  are  eiecuted ;  but  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  CorelH,  Handel,  Geminiani,  and  Marthii — and 
adnurable  compositions  though  they  are,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  a  sprinkUng,  now  and  then,  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
What  a  rich  variety  would  be  added  to  the  instrumental  depart- 
ment, at  least,  of  these  Concerts,  if  these  two  great  masters  were 
taken  into  the  class. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  observations  without  expressing  our 
full  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments  of  our  Correspondent,  Senex, 
as  contained  in  our  Fifth  Number,  in  regard  to  "the  absolute 
necessity  of  introducing  contrast**  in  the  pieces  to  be  perfonned, 
not  only  at  these,  but  all  other  Concerts  of  the  kind ;  but  we  must 
stipulate  for  proper  contrast.  "  A  devotional  air  or  chorus** 
would  be,  with  sufficient  cheerfulness,  relieved  by  one  of  Wylbye*8 
or  Weella's  madrigals ;  or,  to  come  to  later  times,  Iindley*s  or 
Jack8on*s  elegies.  But,  while  we  should  delighi  in  such  reKrf, 
and  admit  the  full  propriety  of  such  a  secular  song  as  SofUj  rise, 
thou  Soothem  Breeze,**  sudi  a  glee  as  **  Come,  fiurest  Nymph,** 
we  are  disgusted  with  mere  prettinesses :  with  such  trolls  as  Irish 
melodies,  and  harmonized  love  songs.  We  would  have  cheerful- 
ness, by  an  means ;  but  we  would  have  cheerfulness  on  a  rich  and 
classical  ground.  A  few  of  Handel*s  orshestral  anthems  are  per- 
formed, but  we  wish,  with  Senex,  that  more  of  them  were  rerived. 
As  we  must  have  anthems,  orchestral  anthems  are  decidedly  the 
prbperest  to  be  perfbrmed  out  of  a  cathedral.  He  will  see  that  we 
concur  with  him,  too,  in  what  he  has  observed  about  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  In  regard  to  what  we  advanced  in  our  former  article,  of 
the  non-attendance  of  the  noble  Directon,  as  we  did  not  advance 
the  assertion  from  our  own  knowledge,  we  readily  admit  that  our 
authority,  good  as  it  was,  might  be  mistaken,  and  Senex  right ; 
but  we  never  heard  that  his  late  Majesty  established  any  rule 
for  such  non-attendance. 

We  have  now  concluded  what  we  have,  ai  present,  to  say  con- 
cerning this  establishment ;  which,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  next  year,  will  require  from  us  no  further  conmient. 
Most  happy  shall  we  be,  if  the  noble  Directors  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  adop^g  some  of  the  alterations,  at  least,  liiat  we  have 
suggested,  of  resuming  our  pen  on  the  subject. 

Cud. 


Mr.  Crahbr*8  Concbrt. 

On  Friday,  June  6th,  Mr.  Cramer  gave  a  morning  concert  at 
Willis's  Ko€m% ;  and,  of  course,  drew  U^^ether  not  only  as  many 
as  the  place  would  conveniently  hold,  but  several  who  were  content 
to  be  crowded  into  comers,  or  remain  in  the  ante-ehambers,  rather 
than  lose  the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  very  celebrated  perfonner. 
The  concert  consisted  of  the  following  pieces  ^— Symphony,  Mo- 
zart ;  song,  Carafa,  sung  by  BIr.  Sapio ;  Concerto,  piano-forte, 
Mr.  Cramer,  composed  by  himself  (His  6th*  in  £  flaft»  dedicatad 
to  Mrs.  Francis  George  Smyth.)  Song,  Sigra.  Caradori ;  grand 
duet,  pianoofiorte,  HumBiel«-pcrforBed  by  Meisn.  Cramer  and 


Kalkbrenuer.  In  Part  II.  a  new  quintett,  MS.,  for  piano-funrte, 
violin,  tenor,  violoncello,  and  contra  basso,  by  Messrs.  Cramer,  F. 
Cramer,  Lindley,  Morale,  and  Dragonetti ;  Madrigal,  Ford,  sung 
by  Miss  Stephens,  Messrs*  Vaughan,  W.  Knyvett,  and  Sale ; 
Fantasia,  harp,  ^rc.  by  Messrs.  Dizi,  ^rc. ;  song.  Miss  Stephens ; 
and  grand  duett,  piano-forte,  by  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Moscheles, 
composed  by  the  latter.  We  did  not  think  the  Concerto  well  chosen 
for  general  effect.  The  duet,  by  Hummel,  is  full  of  science,  and 
is  much  extolled  ;  nevertheless,  we  must  consider  it  rather  as  the 
work  of  a  learned  musician,  than  a  man  of  genius.  The  qtuntetto 
is  a  melodious,  graceful  composition,  the  simplicity  of  which, 
after  the  complicated  contrivances  in  the  duet  of  M.  Hummel, 
operated  as  a  grateful  relief.  The  duet,  by  Moscheles,  is  the 
work  of  a  superior  and  original  mind,  and  was  executed  <k  mer- 
teiUe,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  thought  too  long. 

Of  Mr.  Cramei^s  talents,  there  is  but  one  opinion,  which  was  so 
well  expressed,  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  a  daily  paper,  that  we 
cut  out  the  paragraph,  and  having  fortunately  preserved  it,  cannot 
do  better  than  reprint  it  as  the  concluding  part  of  this  notice. 
"  As  a  performer  on  the  piano-forte,  Cramer  is  unrivalled,  and, 
we  may  perhaps  venture  to  assert,  every  professor  unreluctantly 
yields  to  him  the  palm.  His  brilliancy  of  execution  is  astonishing  | 
but  this  quality,  which  is,  in  fact,  purely  mechanical,  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing  in  the  general  estimate  of  such  merits  as  his :  in 
taste,  expression,  feeling,  the  power  that  he  possesses  of  almost 
making  tiie  instrument  speak  a  language,  are  the  attributes  by 
which  he  is  so  eminently  distingiiished.  The  mere  velocity  of 
manual  motion, — ^thoee  legerdemain  tricks  which  we  are  now  and 
then  condemned  to  witness,  may  entrap  the  unwary ;  the  physical 
operation  of  sounds,  whose  rapidity  of  succession  is  incalculable, 
may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  indurated  tympanums  of  some 
few  dull  ears ;  but  those  who  love  to  have  their  sympathies  awak- 
ened by  the  '  eloquent  music*  which  this  instrument  may  be  made 
to  '  discourse,*  who  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  most  social  and 
innocent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  who  would  gain  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  an  instructive  lesson  by  listening  to  a  delightful  perform- 
ance,— such  persons  should  seize  every  opportunity  that  is  afforded 
them  of  hearing  Cramer.** 

Mr*  Mosohri.B8*8  Concrrt* 

The  Concert  of  M.  Moscheles  took  place  at  tiie  Argyll  Rooms 
on  Monday  tiie  16th  of  June.  Mr.  F.  Cramer  led  tiie  band,  and 
Mr.  Cramer  sat  at  the  piano-forte  as  conductor.  A  strong  vocal 
phalanx  assisted  on  this  occasion,  amongst  whom  were  Mesdames 
Camporese,  and  Ronzi  de  Begnis  ;  Madlles.  Caradori,  Paton  and 
Goodall,  Signors  Begrez,  De  Begnis,  Mr.  Welsh,  4-c.  The  rooms 
were  all  full,  and  the  performance  was  excellent.  M.  Moscheles 
played  a  new  conceito,  in  which  deep  musical  knowledge  and  fancy 
were  happily  blended ;  in  his  finale  he  introduced  the  well-known 
English  tune,  the  Orenadiei^s  March,  and  put  every  head,  and  al- 
most as  many  hearts,  into  motion.  In  the  second  part  he  performed 
a  ftatasia,  esftempore,  and  excited  as  much  astonishment  by  the 
readiness  of  lus  invention,  as  by  the  indescribable  rapidity  of  his 
execution,  and  power  of  hand.  The  two  principal  airs,  of  which 
this  piece  consisted,  were  the  romance  from  La  Donna  del  Lago^ 
^ven  in  our  Third  Number,  and  tiie  Scottish  air  inserted  in  tiie 
present  The  applause  he  gained  was  afanost  tumultuous,  and  it 
was  really  deserved. 

Sl«NOR  PvKn*S  C/ONCBRT. 

Signor  Posb  had  Ua  annual  concert  at  Mrs.  Cox*s  elegant  houu 
i]iOraTaiorPUiee,on  tiie4th  of  June,  when  aD  tiie  vocal  per- 
fooMiafrwi  tiie  KiBg*8  Theatre  attended,  and  a  large  party  of 
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At  Elbing,  ^  remote  town  of  Pntauay  oq  the  thoras  of  the  Baltic, 
a  regular  set  tf  concerts,  of  a  first-r^e  order,  are  carried  on  every 
winter.  We  are  enable^  to  judge  <^  the '  present  state  of  music  in 
Qermany,  bj  learning  that  during  the  Ust  season  the  perfonners  re- 
siding in  a  city  of  no  gre^  importance,  were,  fifty  s opn^nos,  tjiirty- 
two  contr*alto8,  thirty  tenors,  and  twenty-four  bfMfep :  tjie  ofches^ 
being  composed  of  twenty-four  yiolinB,  and  ^  D9md  propoftipn  of 
other  instruments.  Amongst  other  plaissica)  compositions^  w^re 
given,  in  a  very  accurate  mann^,  the  Mess^  of  Handel,  with  the 
^ditional  accompaniments  of  Moxart.  and  a  new  oratorio  by 
Shrieden  entitled  The  kut  Ju4gm^^  which  enjoys  a  yery  high 
Deputation  all  over  the  north  of  Europe.  Tl^ese  two  s«pred  works 
W^re  performed  at  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Nicolap,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Urban,  counciUc^r  of  stalf ,  and  the  ^lo-parts  were 
^ep^ted  by  amateurs. 

M»d.  Uaiavielle  Fo^pr  is  ^ging  i^t  Vieiu^,  witb  gres^t  applause 
in  tfie  Sielmire  of  (tossini,  an  oper»  yery  popular  ip  t^at  city. 

Mad.  Pasta  and  MadOe.  Cipti  are  perfoonin^  the  two  principal 
characters  in  the  seripus  opera  of  Romeo  e  Giuheiia  by  Zingarelli, 
with  considerabl(^  effect  in  Paris.  Tbe  former  was  engaged  in 
liondw  in  th^  year  1817,  and  pop^esses  a  finf  contr'  Mto  voice, 
with  great  personal  beauty,  The  latter  was  much  admired.hpre 
last  year. 

Mr»  Eb^  hjM  certain^  s^signed  over  his  lease  of  the  King's 
TheMxe  for  the  two  next  years,  for  a  very  valuable  consideration. 
TV  arrangements  are  not  yet  sufficiently  completed  to  ena- 
ble us  to  speak  of  them. 

An  opera  by  Rossini,  entitled  Matilde  e  Oorradino,  or  the 
Triumph  of  Beanty,  i|ulte  new  to  this  country,  is  to  be  produced 


on  the  Sd  in>t,  for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Ronzi  de  Be^nis.  We 
understand  that  Signor  de  Begnis  has  been  unremitting  iif  hla 
exertions  to  produce  this  opera  with  every  possible  attraction  ;  the 
whole  of  the  principal  singers  of  the  establishment,  except  Mad. 
Camppre^ei  hftve  charat^ters  in  it,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  care 
has  b^en  employed  to  render  the  chorussea  perfect. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre  opened  on  Monday,  the  $3rd,  but 
nothing  new  has  yet  appeared,  except  a  Miss  Johnson,  who^e 
vocal  acquirements  do  not  invite  much  attention.  We  havea  tliere- 
fore,  not  given  this  hoi^se  a  place  under  ihe  head  of  Drama^  in 
the  present  Number.  We  bope  that,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
opera,  or  a  new  singer,  that  we  shall  have  some  notice  to  take  of 
this  elegant  and  weU-situated  theatre  next  month. 

The  English  Opera-House  opens  on  t^ie  first  of  July.  It  has 
undergone  a  thorough  repair,  and  has  been  richly  embellished  by 
Mr.  Beazley,  tbe  architect  under  whose  orders  Drury-Lane  Thea- 
tre was  last  fitted  up  with  so  much  splendour  and  taste.  The 
Marriajge  of  Figaro  is  chosen  to  commence  with,  in  whiph  Miss 
Dance  is  to  make  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Susanna.  Miss  Kelly  is  to  be  the  Page. 

The  Oxford  Music-^Meeting  was  well  attended,  and  a  large 
sum  was  received  for  the  charities  in  behalf  of  which  it.  took 
place. 

The  ensuing  Grand  Musical  Festival  at  York  is  intended  to  be 
on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnitude. ,  No  performance  of  any 
consequence  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  ancient  and  magnificent 
cathedral  of  that  city,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  its  success. 
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MEMOIR  OF  CHBISTOPHEB  GLUCK.  . 


Among  the  many  illustrious  names  that  adorn  the  annals 
of  German  music,  that  of  Gluek  stands  conspicuous,  and  de- 
servedly does  he  merit  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  extjaor* 
dinary  geniuses  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  He  if  as 
a  native  of  the-Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  bom  in  1714,  or,  according  to  Laborde,  in  171 S. 
His  father,  a  man  in  poor  drcnmstanoes,  removed  during 
the  infancy  of  his  son  into  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  leaving 
young  G  luck  without  any  provision,  so  that  his  education 
WHS  wholly  neglected,  but  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
an  instinct  for  music.  This  taste,  so  common  in  Bohemia, 
is  fostered  by  the  national  education ;  for  both  in  towns  and 
villages,  in  the  streets  and  churofa^s,  men,.- vromen,  and 
children,  sin^  in  concert,  and  play  upon  music^  instru- 
ments. Having  acquired  this  knowledge,  he  rambled  from 
town  to  town,  supporting  himself  by  his  talents,  till  he  had 
worked  his  vray  to  Vienniv  Here  he  earned  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  little  of  that  education, 
which  his  poverty  and  state  of  abandonment,  had  hitherto 
placed  it  beyond  his  power  to  obtain.  He  afterwards  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  friend  in  a  nobleman,  who 
became  his  patron,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  carried 
him  into  Italy.  At  Milan  he  received  lessons  of  the  cele- 
brated Martini,  by  whose  instructions  he  profited  so  well, 
that  before  he  quitted  Italy,  he  had  composed  several  operas 
for  different  theatres. 

The  celebrity  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  four  rears' 
residence  in  Italy  was  such,  that  ne  was  recommended  to 
Lord  Middlesex,  as  composer  to  ^e  opera,  at  -  that  time 
under  his  lordship's  direction.  But  he  arrived  in  England  at 
an<  unfortunate  moment.  The  rebellion  of  1745,  hiSke  out ; 
all'foreigners  were  regarded  as  daneerous  to  the  state ;  the 
i^ra  was  shut  by  order  of  the  Lora  Chamberlain ;  and  it 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  address,  that  Lord  Mid- 
dlesex obtained  permission  to  rek-open  it  with  a  political  per- 
formance, which  it  was  hoped  might,  from  its  subject^  c^m- 
dliate  favour.  It  was  enticed  La  Caduta  d£  Giganth  (the 
Fall  of  the  Giants,)  which  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  subject  Gluck  worked  upon 
with  fear  and  trembline,  not  only  on  account  of  the  few 
friends  he  had  in  England,  but  from  an^  apprehension  of 
riot  and  popular  fury,at  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  as  pre- 
judices ran  so  high  against  all  of  the  lUunan. Catholic 
persuasicm. 

In  addition  to  this  opera,  wiiich  sustained  but  five  repre- 
sentations, and  anothiar  entitled  Artamene^  he  was  re- 
auesled  to  compose  a  PMticdo.  He  aocordinglj  selected 
nm  all  his  works  those  aifs  which  liad.  been  most 


plauded,  and  interwove  them  into  a  poem  entitled  Pircano 
e  Tisbe.  At  .  the  representation,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  same  airs  which  had  been  attended  with  the 
greatest  success  in  .the  operas  for.,  which  they  hfui  been 
ori^pnally  written,  product  none  of  those .  transiiorts.on 
their  adaptation  to  other  words  and  to  other  action.  .This 
convinced  him  that  airs,  in  music  well  constructed,  lost  by 
trausidantation,  or  at  least,  that  their  character  and  move- 
ment were  not  capable  of  being  transferred  to  worda  of  a 
meaning  different  from  the  first. '  He,  therefore,  drew  this 
wise  conclusion,  a  conclusion  which  influenced  his  future 
character  as  a  musician,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  impart 
to  music  aU  the  ener^  and  expression  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble, unless  he  united  it  to  animated  and  simple  poetry,  full 
of  natural  and  well-defined  sentiments ;  that  music  was  car 
pable  of  awakening  dl-  the  affections  of  the  human  heart, 
out  that,  Jn  order  to  produce  this  effect,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  air  should  follow  the.  rhythm  and  accents  of  the 
words,  and  that  the  accompanying  instruments  should  con- 
cur in  .strengthening  the  sentiment,  or  in.  contrasting 
themselves  vnth  it. 

His  failure  in  England  induced  him  to  return  to  Italy, 
where  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  his  taste,  as  well  for 
poetry  as  for  music.  He  associated  with  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  characters,  and  derived  from  his  inter- 
course vrith  them,  and  from  reading  the  best  works,  more 
just  ideas  than  had  yet  been  conceived  of  the  effects  that 
might  be  produced  by  the  union  of  poetry  with  music.  He 
fdt  that  those  airs  to  which  the  Italians  and  their  admirers 
attributed  the  principal  influence  of  music,  and  of  which  the 
whole  charm  consisted  in  the  elegance  of  the  manner,  and 
in  the  sweetness  of  the  melody,  possessed  no.  further  power 
than  to  please  the  ear,  or  at  the  utmost,  to  impart  weak 
and  vague  emotions  to  the  soul,  instead  of  arousing  it  to 
sentiments  more  vivid  and  profound.  When  people  spoke 
to  him  of  certain  celebrated  airs  which  they  called  pathetio^ 
he  replied, Oh  yes  ;  all  Very  charming but,  adopting  a 
verjT  energetic  Italian  expression,  questo  non  tira  tangucy* 
(this  does  not  draw  Uood). 

.  His  own  operas  up  to  this  period  had  been  rapidly  put 
together,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  musicians 
of  Italy,  and  fosmed  a  series  of  ill-connected  airs,  rather 
than  a  lesular  dramatic  poem.  .A  celebrated  critic  used 
to  say,  tnat  an  Italian  opera  was  nothing  more  than  a 
concert,  for  which  the  title  of  drama  served  as  a  mere 
pretext.  Gkck  saw  this  defect.  He  found  the  necessity 
of  acting  in  conjunction  with  some  man  of  true  poetic  t 
talento,  who,  quf^yig  ^  beatra  path  of  barneyed  senti- 
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wento  and  worn-oat  imagery,  would  trust  to  thenathre 
energies  of  his  own  mind  for  tke  production  of  something 
new  and  solid.  Gluck  had  the  good  fortmie  to  find  such  a 
man  in  the  person  of  Calzabigi,  whom  he  met  at  Yieilna. 
This  poet  undertook  to  compose  dramas,  of  which  all  the 
parts  should  be  in  unison,  and  regularly  lead  to  the  un- 
folding of  the  plot ;  in  which  the  interest  should  go  on 
continually  increasing,  without  being  interrapted  by  un- 
meaning episodes,  or  ridiculous  buffoonery;  in  wliich,  in 
fine,  the  aria  should  not  serve  the  singer  as  a  mere  vehicle 
for  the  introduction  of  capricious  ornament  or  laboured  de- 
coration, but  should  be  rendered  expressive  of  simple  and 
native  passion.  Guided  by  these  views  he  composed  the 
operas  of  Or/eo,  Alceste^  and  AmUda^  which  stimulated 
the  genius  of  Gluck,  and  elicited  that  sublime  and  power- 
ful music,  which  has  ensured  immortality  to  its  author. 

But  let  us  allow  this  great  master  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  ^lain  the  plan  he  had  traced  out  for  nis  guidance. 

"  When  I  undertook"  says  he,  in  the  dedication  of  Al- 
cette^  to  set  this  poem,  it  was  my  design  to  divest  the  mu- 
sic of  all  those  abuses  with  which  the  vanity  of  singers,  or 
the  too  great  complacen<7  of  composers,  had  so  long  disfi- 
gured the  Italian  opera,  and  rendered  the  most  beantiSil  and 
mapificent  of  all  public  exhibitions,  the  most  tiresome  and 
ridiculous.  It  was  my  intention  to  confine  music  to  its 
true  dramatic  province,  of  assisting  poetScal  expression, 
and  of  augmentmg  the  interest  of  the  fable,  witfiout  inter- 
rupting the  action,  or  chillinfl^  it  with  useless  and  super- 
fluous ornaments  ;  for  the  office  of  music,  when  joined  to 
poetry,  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  that  of  colouring  ih  a 
correct  and  well-disposed  design,  where  the  lights  and 
shades  seem  only  to  animate  the  figures,  without  altering 
the  outline.  I  determined,  therefore,  not  to  stop  an  actor, 
in  the  heat  of  a  spirited  dialogue,  for  a  tedious  ritomel ; 
nor  to  imnede  the  progress  of  passion,  by  lengthening  a 
single  syllable  of  a  favourite  word,  merely  to  msplay  agi- 
lity of  throat ;  and  I  was  equally  inflexible  in  my  resolu- 
tion, not  to  employ  the  orchestra  to  so  poor  a  purpose,  as 
that  of  giving  time  for  the  recovery  of  breath,  sufficient  for 
a  loQs^  and  unmeaning  cadence. 

I  never  thought  it  necessaiy  to  burry  through  the 
second  part  of  a  song,  though  the  most  impassion^  and 
important,  in  order  to  repeat  the  words  ot  the  first  part 
regularly  four  times,  merely  to  finish  the  aw,  where  the 
sense  is  unfinished,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
singer,  of  shewing  that  he  has  the  impertinent  power  of 
varying  passages,  and  disguising  them  till  the  air  shall  be 
no  longer  known  to  the  composer  himsdf ;  in  short,  I  tried 
to  banish  all  those  vices  of  the  musical  drama,  against 
which  mod  sense  and  reason  have  in  vain  so  long  ex- 
claimed. 

^  I  imagined  that  the  overture  ought  to  prepare  the  au- 
dience for  the  action  of  the  j[>iece,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of 
argument  to  it,  that  the  instrumental  accompaniment 
should  be  regulated  by  the  interest  of  the  drama,  and  not 
leave  a  ^id  in  the  dialogue  between  the  air  and  recitative ; 
that  it  should  neither  break  into  the  sense  and  connexion 
of  a  period,  nor  wantonly  interrupt  the  energy  or  heat  of 
the  action. 

And  lastly,  it  was  my  opinion,  that  my  first  and  chief 
care  as  a  dramatic  composer,  was  to  aim  at  a  noble  sim- 
plicity ;  and  I  have  accordinriy  shunned  all  parade  of  un- 
natural difficulty,  in  favour  of  clearness ;  nor  navel  sought 
or  studied  novelty,  if  it  did  not  arise  naturally  from  the 
situation  of  the  character,  and  jpoetical  expression ;  and 
there  Is  no  rule  ef  composition  which  I  have  not  thought  it 
my  duty  to  sacrifice,  m  order  to  favour  passion,  and  pro- 
duce elfects.*'— We  have  been  induced  to  quote  thus 
iMgely,  as  the  sentiments  contaiiiad  in.  this  passage 


breathe  a  fine  philosophical  spirit,  and  may  stand  as  « 
lesson  to  all  composers. 

The  most  brimant  success  attended  this  system  adopted 
by  Gluck.  Or/eo  was  first  performed  in  Vienna,  in 
1764:  the  fii«t  representation  excited  more  astonish- 
ment than  pleasure :  the  ear,  accustomed  to  the  rou- 
tine of  the  recitativ^  and  to  the  form  of  the  airs 
of  the  Italian  opem,  round  itself  disconcerted  by  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  so  new  and  unusual.  NeverthelieBS, 
the  great  musical  beauties  with  which  the  work  abounded, 
struck  the  connoisseurs  ;  the  simple  and  affecting  beanties 
of  situation  and  expression,  imparted  new  emotions  to  all 
souls  of  sensibility,  and  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  own  impulses.  At  the  fifth  represmtation  all  ob- 
jections had  died  away ;  the  opera  was  universally  ap- 
plauded, and  its  success  increased  and  confirmed  by  each 
succeeding  representation. 

In  the  following  year  Gluck  was  called  to  Parma,  to 
assist  in  the  f^tes  given  there  on  the  marriase  of  the  Infani. 
He  wished  to  hare  his  Orfeo  performed,  but  all  the 
court  opposed  it.  They  did  not  consider  the  apnlauses  of 
Vienna  as  at  ail  binding  on  Italian  amateurs,  and  could 
not  imagine  how  any  one  could  pretend  to  vrrite  a  better 
poem  than  Metastasis  or  compose  finer  music  than  the 
Jomellis,  the  Saoehinis,  and  the  Piccinis.  When  IfU- 
lico,  the  first  singer,  was  spoken  to  tAout  undertaking  the 
character  of  Orfeo,  ;fae  sud  tiiey  wished  him  to  foifeit 
his  reputation.  But  Gluck  succeeded  in  vanquishing  all 
oppontion.  He  knew  the  people  with  irhom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  rightly  imagining  that  they  possessed  more  sensibility 
Aan  vanity  ;  that  they  were  more  infioenced  by  their  sen^* 
sationa  Aaa  by  their  opinions,  he  persevered  and  took  upon 
himself  all  the  risks  of  the  event  The  opera  was  per- 
formed, and  universally  apfdauded  on  its  first  representa* 
tion,  and  when,  alter  acertain  time,  asotherwas  about  to 
be  substituted  in  its  place,  Orfeo  was  demanded  with  acda* 
mMions. 

It  was  afterwards 'produced  in  the  theatre  Ddla  Ccrte 
Naples,  in  1778,  when  an  fittempt  was  made  to  substitute 
for  the  duet  in  the  third  atet,  one  written  by  another  com- 
poser. When  the  opera  was  afterwards  given  at  the  public 
theatres,  the  new  duet  was  not  to  be  listened  to,  and  the 
whole  audience  unanimously  called  for  that  of  Gluck.— 
Henceforward  the  whole  of  Italy  concurred  in  applanding 
with  transport,  songs  so  new  to  ears  that  are  reckoned  na* 
turally  effeminate,  and  unable  to  bear  the  more  masculine 
melodies  of  the  north.  Parma,  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and 
Venice,  were  the  successive  theatres  of  his  fflory.  It  is  said 
that  the  city  of  Bologna  was  enriched,  during  a  single 
winter,  by  the  receipt  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds',  in 
oonsequence  of  the  concourse  of  strangers,  attracted  thither 
by  the  fame  of  Orfeo.  Yet,  what  will  appear  almost  incre- 
dible, notwithsta»Un|^  the  splendour  of  his  fame,  which 
always  draws  around  it  a  crowd  of  copyists,  he  fi)und  no 
imitetor  in  a  nation  so  sensible  to  the  charms  of  novelty, 
particularly  in  musict  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Salieri. 
The  true  canse  of  this  must  be  ascribed  to  that  masculine 
and  enereetic  character  which  marked  his  compositions, 
and  wfai<£  k^t  aloof  those  who  had  never  ventured  beyond 
the  lighter  efforts  of  Italian  composition. 

But  another  field  was  now  (^ned  to  his  ambition.  It 
was  reserved  fiir  him  to  solve  a  probtem  whidi  was  Vang 
thoufffat  insoluble: — Whether  the  French  language  was 
capaole  of  receiving  Italian  mdody  ?"  This  he  effected  by 
careful  studying  it ;  by  a  minute  observation  of  its  charac- 
teristic  traits  ;  and  by  a  precision  in  marking  both  its  logi- 
cal and  metrical  accents,  ^idi  no  previous  musician  Md 
shewn.  The  fint  opera  he  undertook  far  the  French  thea- 
toe,  was  Ifhigetde  tn  AuMe^  ailered,  widyasifew  yarM^^ 
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that  he  was  inpressed  whb  the  importanoe  of  theandertak* 
ing,  and  if  as  Temved  Id  make  an  effort  worthy  of  lus  rauua ; 
for  he  spent  a  whole  Tear  in  composing  the  music  for  this 
wo^  though  he  had  been  known  to  set  an  Italian  opera  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  moment  ar^ 
rived  to  oier  to  the  Parisians  a  oompositionf  undertaken  to 
smt  their  natural  taste.  He  had  conquered  the  difficulties 
of  their  language— he  had  huilt  upon  its  less  flexible  rhythm 
the  melodies  of  Germany  and  or  Italy  ;  hit  obstacles  of  a 
more  formidable  nature  presented  themsdres.  The  mere 
announcement  of  such  an  attempt  as  setting  to  Ibresgn 
music  the  sublime  strains  of  their  modem  Euripides,  raised 
m  arms  against  him  the  whole  body  of  musicians,  and,  what 
was  still  more  numerous  and  untameable,  the  whole  host  of 
amateurs.  Nothing  less  was  necessary,  than  an  order  of 
the  afterwards  unfortunate  Marie-Antoinette,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  the  Chevalier,  and  continued  to  be  his  constant 
patron^  to  command  that  Jpkiffeme  ihould  be  received  at 
the  opera.  These  circumstances  tended  to  give  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  piece :  the  concourse  of  spectators 
was  prodigious,  and  the  success  of  the  work  complete.  The 
overture  itedf  was  encaredf  a  circumstance  unknown  to  the 
annals  of  the  opera. 

In  1776  appeared  Alceste,  This  composition  is  full  of 
the  most  subhme  pathos ;  but  although  neariy  an  exact 
c»py  of  Euripides,  it  required  all  the  genius  of  Gluck  to 
sustain,  through  three  whole  acts,  a  druna  that  is  formed 
upon  two  such  passions  as  sorrow  and  fear.  Ah  i  this  will 
tieret^otAerlpkiffenie:'*  said  a  critic  to  one  of  the  admirers 
of  Gluck,  Akeste  has  fallen.''—"  Yes ;  frwn  the  sUes !" 
was  the  reply.  The  invocation  of  the  priests  to  Apcdlo,  and 
the  chorus  Caran  fappelUy  obtained  loud  and  merited 
plause.  It  was,  howey^,  objected  that  this  piece  contained 
too  many  weak  passages,  and  that  there  was  a  sameness  in 
the  strains  of  uninterrupted  lamentation.  After  witnessing 
a  representation  of  this  piece,  the  Abbe  Amaud  exdaime^ 
that  "the  true  expression  of  the  grief  of  antiqaity  had  been 
revived  by  this  musician." — It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Near 
politan  Ambassador,  who  sat  in  the  same  box,  "  but,  for 
my  part,  I  cannot  hdp  preferring  modern  pleasure  to  an- 
cientgriisf."  It  is  said  that  an  amateur  complained  to  Gluck 
of  the  monotony  of  the  air  Caran  i'^^ppelU^  which  had  <me 
single  note  oidy  for  its  motwo.  The  answer  of  the  musi- 
cian is  striking,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  pecutiar 
train  of  his  thmights : "  My  friend,  the  reason  of  my  doing 
this  is,  that  in  hell  the  passions  are  extinguished,  and  the 
Toice  loses  its  inflexions:" 

'  He  also  caused  his  Orfeo  to  be  translated  into  Frendi, 
and  adapted  it  to  the  Parisian  stage,  where  it  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Roussean  says  he,  was  so  much 
charmed  with  it,  that  he  did  not  miss  a  sinde  repre- 
sentation ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  so  much  exalted  pleasure 
can  be  enjoyed  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  it  serves  to  con- 
vince us  that  life  is  reallv  eood  for  something."-^/nAi- 
genie  en  Tawride  closed  the  lyric  career  of  Gluck.  it  is 
full  of  beauties  of  the  higher  kind.  The  public  were  di- 
vided in  their  admiration  of  the  tempest  scene,  Iphigenie*s 
dream,  the  chorus  of  the  Furies,  ana  the  adieus  of  Orestes 
and  Pylades.  When  after  a  paroxysm,  the  exhausted 
Orestes  exclaims,  ^'  Le  caime  renire  dam  mon  caatr"  (calm 
returns  to  my  heart:)  aperson  inquired  of  Gluck  why,  at 
the  expression  of  these  words,  he  had  introduced  such  dosp 
murmurs  of  the  bass  and  agitation  of  the  violins  T  Don^ 
you  observe  that  OraetesUtts??  said  the  compose:  **hehas 
killed  his  mother."  How  well  does  this  answer  display 
the  workings  of  this  great  musician's  mind! 
The  revolution  thus  eifected  in  French  music,  was  the 


signal  of  a  war,  almost  as  furious,  though  happily  not  so 
sanguinarv,  as  that  which  has  lately  desdated  Europe. 
Gluck  had  become,  as  it  were,  the  national  musician  of 
France.  Since  the  best  days  of  Lulli  and  Rameau,  no  dra- 
matic composer  had  excited  so  much  enthusiasm ;  each  of 
his  operasv  according  to  the  journals  of  that  period,  sus- 
tained from  two  to  Uuree  hundred  representations.  The 
French,  who  feel  very  enthusiastically  whatever  music 
they  like,  heard  with  rapture  the  operas  of  Gluck.  The 
universal  cry  was,  that  he  had  recovered  the  dramatic 
music  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  that  no  other  was  worth 
heMina ;  that  he  was  the  only  n;uisician  in  Europe  who 
knew  how  to  express  the  real  language  of  the  passions. 
These  and  other  encomiums,  preparatory  to  his  arotheosis, 
were  uttered  and  published  m  the  journals  of  raris,  ac- 
companied vrith  constant  and  contemptuous  censures  of 
Italian  music,-p-when  Ficdni  arrived !  This  admirable 
composer,  the  delight  and  pride  of  Naples,  had  no  sooner 
erectedhisstandarS  in  France,  than  the  scene  was  dianged, 
and  die  fickleness  proverbial  to  this  nation  was  strikmgly 
displayed.  Multitudes  enlisted  in  his  sendee.  The  war 
began.  Pamphlets  and  epigrams  innumerable  were  lanced 
forth  by  botn  parties.  Ine  young  pretenders  to  musical 
knowledge  affected  to  dei^ise  the  music  of  Gluck,  because 
it  was  too  Imned  for  tbm  comprehension.  T^e  old  ama- 
teurs, the  laudatares  temporis  octt,  defended  their  ancient 
and  farourite  music  ,  with  a  vigour  even  beyond  their  years. 
All  Paris  was  vfon  the  qui  vive  ?  No  door  was  opened  to 
a  visitor,  without  the  question  being  asked  previous  to  his 
admissioa,— Monsiewr,  ^tes  vous  Piccinist,  ou  Gluck- 
I8T  ?"  M.  Suard  and  the  Abb^  Amaud  figured  among  the 
defenders  of  the  Chevalier,  while  La  Harpe  and  Marraontel 
took  the  part  of  Picdni,  and  covered  themselves  with  ridi- 
cule by  the  ignorance  they  displayed  of  the  art  they  had 
undertaken  to  discuss.  Indeed,  there  was  one  important 
fact,  of  whidi  neither  party  was  aware :  a  comparison  was 
obstinately  instituted  between  things  that  had  no  real  re- 
semblance. The  genius,  style,  and  manner  of  Gluck  and 
Piccini  were  essentially  different,  so  that  the  praise  of  the 
one  was  in  reality  no  detraction  from  the  merits  of  the 
other.  The  c^teras  of  the  latter  possess  many  beanties,  brilr 
liant  mdodies,  passages  of  great  felicity,  and  scenes  of  con- 
siderable pathos ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  unity,  and  with- 
out this  no  dramatic  music  can  he  perfect.  It  was  this 
unity  that  Gluck  made  it  his  particular  study  to  restore 
This  contest  continued  for  several  years ;  but  at  length 
the  ^hansted  pabUc,  as  if  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of 
deciding  on  the  respective  merits  of  these  musical  cham- 
pbns,  resolved  to  terminate  all  dissensions  by  dividing  the 
palm  between  them. 

After  composing  two  other  operas,  Gluck  quitted  Paris, 
and  retivned  to  Vienna  about  the  year  1779.  On  his  de- 
partuie,  a  subscription  was  raised  for  erecting  astatue  in  his 
nonour.  It  was  executed  by  Houdon,  and  placed  in  the  sa- 
kon  of  the  opera ;  and  it  has  been  recorded  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  tiiat  this  statue  was  the  only  thing  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  the  fire  that  consumed  the  building. 
At  his  residence  in  Vienna,  he  had  the  honour,  in  1788,  of 
bdng  visited  by  Uie  Emperor  Paul  Petrowitz  of  Russia  and 
his  Kmpiess.  Two  years  aftowards  he  was  rendered  in- 
capable of  writing  ny  a  paralytic  stroke,  under  the  effect 
of  which  he  lingerad  tUl  the  15th  of  Nov.  1787,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  leaving  behind  him  a 
fortune  of  nearly  thir^  thousand  pounds,  the  produce  of 
his  talents. 

Dr.  Bumej  paid  him  a  visit  at  Vienna,  and  describes 
him  as  much  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  very  coarse  in 
figure  and  look.  The  Doctor  prevailed  upon  him  to  sing 
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and  accompany  himself  on  the  |Mane,  and  says  that,  with 
as  little  voice  as  possible,  he  continued  to  entertain  and 
even  delight  the  company  in  a  high  degree ;  for,  with  tlie 
richness  of  his  accompaniment,  the  energy  and  vehemence 
of  his  manner  in  the  AUegros^  and  his  judicious  expres- 
sion in  the  slow  movements,  he  so  well  compensated  for  the 
want  of  voice*  that  it  was  a  defect  which  was  soon  entirely 
forgotten.  He  was  so  good-humoured  as  to  perform  almost 
his  whole  opera  of  Alceste,  I  reminded  him  of  his  air  RaS" 
Serena  il  mesto  cighOi  which  was  in  such  favour  in  England, 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1745,  and  prevailed  upon  him  not 
only  to  sing  that,  but  several  others  of  his  first  and  favourite 
airs." 

In  his  character,  Gluck  was  frank  and  open,  but  hot 
and  choleric.  His  im^tience  knew  no  bounds,  when  his 
airs  were  not  executed  \n  the  style  and  expression  in  which 
he  composed  them :  Tou  sing  that  air  very  loud^"  said  he 
one  day  bluntly  to  the  prima  Donna ;  but  don't  flatter 
yourself  that  you  sing  it  very  weU," 

Gluck  has  been  denominated  the  Michael  Angelo  of  his 
art ;  he  has  founded  a  school  of  music,  as  that  great  master 
did  of  painting.  He  is  as  happy  in  portraying  difficult  si- 
tuations of  the  mind,  as  that  painter  was  of  the  body.  It 
is  in  scenes  of  great  distress,  in  which  the  human  heart  is 
rent  by  complicated  misery,  or  in  situations  where  it  is 
torn  by  the  tempestuous  fury  of  unbridled  passions,  that 
Gluck,  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  genius, 
shews  such  energy,  and  colouring  of  passion,  as  to  TOcome 
at  once  poet,  painter,  and  musician.  It  may  be  that  his 
expression  of  passion  is  sometimes  too  strong  for  common 
hearers ;  but 

II  ^chappe  aoavent  dee  iods  i  la  doaleuTi 
Qui  sont  faaz  pour  I'oieille,  mais  lont  viais  pour  le  coBur*." 

DORAT. 

He  has  caught  the  inflexions  of  Nature  herself,  and  by 
forming,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  a  happy  unison 
of  song  and  declamation,  seems  to  have  determined  the  true 
point  where  the  one  shoidd  finish  and  the  other  begin.  It 
has  been  urged  against  him,  that  he  is  defective  in  song ; 
but  Rousseau,  whose  opinion  in  this  point  will  not '  rashly 
be  called  in  question,  declares  in  emphatic  language,  "  Que 
le  chant  lui  sortait  par  les  poreSy*  (that  the  song  flowed  from 
his  very  pores.)  But  what  answer  is  to  be  made  to  those  who 
can  find  no  song,  but  in  insignificant  airs— who  limit  music 
to  a  mere  combination  of  sounds,  and  who  are  but  little  so- 
licitous whether  they  be  moved  or  not,  provided  their  ear  be 
satisfied  ?  This  is  to  prefer  the  jig  in- Berenice,  to  the  march 
in  Judas  Maccabeus.  To  convince  ourselves  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  talents,  we  need  only  examine  his  works  with 
a  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  art.  Sounds  should  be 
only  the  materiel  of  the  musician,  as  marble  is  of  the  sculp- 
tor, or  colours  of  the  painter.  Hence  Gluck  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  that,  before  sitting  down  to  compose,  he  strove 
to  forget  that  he  was  a  musician.  To  imitate  the  accents 
of  the  passions — ^to  paint  the  objects  which  are  either  de- 
scribed, or  present  on  the  scene — such  ought  to  be  the  two^ 
fold  aim  of  the  musical  artist.  Of  these  two  kinds  of  co- 
louring, the  second  belongs  to  the  orchestra ;  and  who  in 
his  day  so  skilled  in  the  nowers  and  characters  of  instru- 
ments, Aid  in  the  art  of  combining  them  to  produce  their 
full  effect,  as  Gluck  ?  In  his  compositions,  they  are 
made  to  depict  images  the  most  terrible.  It  is  in  his 
orchestra  that  you  will  find  the  imposing  pomp  of  sacri- 

*  From  grief  8«ch  forcefnl  innndt  will  oft-timeB  part. 
As  thoQ^  tkey  wound  the  ear,  caa  toach  the  fieart. 


fioes,  the  alarms  of  war,  the  mighty  energies  of  winds 
and  tempests,  and  the  crush  of  elements  in  commotion ;  the 
gloomy  norrors  of  the  infernal  resioDs,  and  the  unalterable 
calm  of  the  Elysian  abodes ;  the  fondly  intermingling  sig^ 
of  enraptured  lovers,  and  the  awakening  voice  that  sum- 
mons the  enamoured  and  inglorious  Renaud  to  arms  and 
glory.  Gluck  was  the  first  musician  who  made  any  exten« 
sive  use  of  the  trombone  in  the  theatre,  which  when  judn 
ciously  employed,  as  Moiart  above  all  other  composers  has 
done,  tends  to  give  so  powerful  a  colouring,  and  such  depth 
of  shade  to  the  pictures  of  the  orchestra. 

Another  of  the  great  and  prominent  merits  of  Gluck's 
compositions  is,  that  though  all  the  parts  are  connected 
together  with  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  yet  they  present 
such  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  variety,  that  attention  is 
neter  fati|ued.  His  song  is  simple  and  natural,  and  nefer 
overloaded  with  superfluous  ornaments;  his  recitative  is 
rapid,  but  always  dignified  ;  his  diorusses,  though  almost 
continually  in  action,  are  so  far  from  weakening  the  inte- 
rest of  the  piece,  that  they  always  tend  to  increase  the  in- 
terest and  neighten  the  pathos  of  the  scene :  in  a  word,  his 
works  are  the  result  of  profound  study  and  meditation.  He 
employed  a  whole  year  in  preparing  and  digesting  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  arranged  cdl  its  parts,  and 
entirely  embodied  it,  that  he  conimitted  a  single  note  to 
paper.  Dr.  Bumey  yisitod  him  during  the  time  he  was 
thus  mentally  composing  his  celebrated  Ipkheme^  and  ob- 
serves that  Gluck's  memory  was  so  wonderful,  that  he  sung 
it  nearly  from  the  bes inning  to  the  end  with  as  much  readi- 
ness as  if  he  had  had  a  fair  score  before  him.  DevouUy  is 
it  to  be  wished  that  many  of  our  modem  composers  would 
profit  by  the  example  of  Gluck,  and  keep  always  before 
their  eyes  that  axiom  of  Epicarmus :  Htirret  x«^»  t»  xeoJL 
— The  Gods  sell  to  mortals  all  that  is  gr^  and  beautiful 
at  the  price  of  immense  labour."  The  more  perfect  a  com- 
position, the  more  sensibly  felt  is  any  violation  of  the  unity 
of  the  piece,  any  alteration  in  the  expression,  any  chanse 
in  the  natural  and  appropriate  situation  of  the  melody.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  scarcely  a  single  air  of  his  operas 
can  be  taken  out  of  its  niche,  and  suns  singly  with  much 
effect.  This  is  the  best  possible  test  of  the  truly  dramatic 
character  of  Gluck's  music,  that  the  airs  and  scenes  whidi 
ha^  the  greatest  efibct  on  the  staee,  are  cold  and  spiritless 
in  the  concert  room ;  that  it  was  the  situation,  the  context, 
and  the  interest  gradually  excited  in  the  audience,  that  gave 
them  their  force  and  ener^.  He  himself  observed,  Let 
the  least  change  be  made  in  my  air  Che  far6  senza  Euridket 
whether  in  the  movement  or  the  turn  of  the  expression, 
and  what  would  it  become  ? — a  tune  fit  for  puppets  to 
dance  to." 

In  Yriarte^s  celebrated  poem  on  music,  Gluck  is  men- 
tioned in  the  'following  elegant  and  highly  flattering 
terms: — 

All  bail  to  thee,  immortal  Gluck !  whose  fome 
Admiring  nations  swell  with  one  acclaim ; 
Whose  genius,  mocking  death,  shall  soar  tablime. 
Till  the  last  period  of  recording  time. 
Mflitchless  composer !  whose  sweet  strains  disclose 
Alceste's  sufferings — Iphigenia's  woes — 
Fair  Helen's  sorrows — and  the  griefs  tliat  melt 
O'er  the  sad  tale  of  all  ftmd  Orpheus  felt ; 
Whose  wondrous  ^ins  by  all  nnks  adoied»  " 
The  golden  age  of  music  haa  restored. 
Oh !  while  the  world  shall  harmony  revere, 
Thy  name  to  music's  votaries  shall  be  dear ; 
Long  shall  her  sons  thy  bust  with  laurels  crown, 
Adore  thy  memory,  chierish  thy  renown ; 
And  while  all  low-bom  jealousies  they  spurn. 
Worship  the  myrtles  that  o'ershade  thy  urn. 
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ON  SPANISH  MUSIC, 

£i:tracted  from  A  Vuii  to  Spatn^  by  Michael  J.  Quin,  Esq.,  Barriater 
atliaw. 

It  wcydd  lead  to  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  useful  dis- 
quisition, to  inquire  how  it  has  happened  that  different 
musical  instruments  have  become  allied  with  the  customs 
of  different  nations.  The  harp  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
Ireland,  the  bagpipes  to  Scotland,  the  flute  to  Germany, 
the  yiolin  to  Italy,  and  the  guitar  to  Spain.  The  high- 
born Spanish  maiden  still  delights  in  this  harmonious  in- 
strument ;  the  soldier  takes  it  with  him  on  his  march,  and 
into  the  camp;  the  muleteer  cheers  his  way  over  the  moun- 
tains with  its  sound ;  the  carriers  take  it  with  them  in 
their  covered  waggons  ;  the  barber  has  one  hun^  up  in  his 
shop,  with  which  he  amuses  himself  while  waiting  for  a 
customer:  through  every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  it  is  preserved  with  affectionate  feelings  ;  it  is  the 
symbol  of  love,  the  consoler  of  care,  and  equally  suited 
to  the  movements  of  the  fandango  and  the  bolero,  as  to 
the  sweetness  of  Spanish  song ;  or  rather  the  dance  and 
the  ballad  have  followed  in  their  figure  and  tone>  the 
genius  of  the  guitar. 

Hence  the  music  of  Spain  bears  a  character  quite  ofigi- 
nal.  The  simple  air,  heard  without  the  harmonies  in  the 
chords  of  the  guitar,  would  seem  to  a  foreigner  to  possess 
little  merit.  There  are,  indeed,  sotne  old  airs  of  Spain 
which  every  nation  must  admire ;  but,  generally  sneaking, 
they  are  pretty,  rather  than  powerful,  and  they  aepend  a 
good  deal  upon  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  performer  for 
their  effect.  The  fandangis,  boleros,  and  rigadoons,  are 
gay,  and  peculiarly  pleasing  when  well  executed  on  the 
guitar,  and  the  time  marked  by  the  motions  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  blithe  sound  of  the  castanets.  These  observations, 
however,  chiefly  apply  to  what  may  be  called  the  ancient 
music  of  Spain,  as  compared  with  recent  compositions. 
Beautiful  as  many  portions  of  that  music  may  be,  there 
are  none  of  them  superior,  nor  perhaps  equal,  in  point  of 
melody,  to  some  of  tne  new  patriotic  compositions.  There 
is  a  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness,  in  the  best  of 
these  pieces,  which,  whatever  becomes  of  the  constitution, 
^  promise  them  immortality. 

I  was  detained  a  full  hour  one  day  in  the  streets,  listen- 
ing to  two  itinerant  musicians  performing  a  war  song. 
One  of  them  sung  the  air  and  played  it  at  the  same  time 
on  the  violin,  while  his  companion  sung  also  and  performed 
the  accompaniment  on  the  suitar.  Both  were  olind,  and 
neither  sung  nor  played  with  much  skill,  and  yet  it  was 
surprising  how  much  effect  they  threw  into  the  words  of 
the  song.  The  air  had  oclasional  bursts  of  grandeur, 
which  animated  their  sightless  countenances  with  a  flush 
of  inspiration.  In  the  intervals  between  the  verses,  the 
leader  recited  passages  from  a  prose  rhapsody,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  rouse  the  Spaniards  to  the  remembrance 
of  those  injuries  which  France  inflicted  on  the  peninsula 
during  the  late  war,  to  flatter  them  with  the  event  of  the 
contest,  and  to  bid  them  bind  on  their  swords  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  approaching  invaders.  One  would  be 
surprised  at  the  attention  with  which  these  two  bfurds  were 
listened  to.  Tears  glistened  frequently  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  crowded  around  them. 


MUSICAL  WAR. 
CFrmn  the  French.) 

The  history  of  the  arts  has  preserved  an  aooosnt  of 
three  celebrated  quarrels  that  have  had  music  for  their 
object.   The  first  in  chronological  order,  as  well  as  in  im- 


portance and  duration,  is  that  which  concerned  Italian 
music,  and  which  took  place  under  Charlemagne.  This 
great  monarch  condescended  to  sit  as  umpire  in  the  im- 
portant contest,  and,  though  incontestably  a  good  French- 
man, he  decided  in  favour  of  Italy*.  After  many  ages  of 
inaction,  the  quarrel  was  renewed  with  more  violence  than 
ever,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and, 
during  its  continuance,  it  aroused  into  fury,  it  inundated 
with  ink,  and  even  sprinkled  with  blood,  the  whole  re- 
public of  notes,  all  the  different  provinces  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy,  took  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  the  dis- 
pute. Italy  remained  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  contest ; 
nay,  it  is  doubted  whether  she  had  any  suspicion  of  snch  a 
struggle,  for  this  nation  has  always  had  the  ridiculous 
vanitv  to  think  that  there  exists  no  other  music  in  the  w<n4d 
than  her  own.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  question  was  de- 
cied  in  favour  of  Italian  music ;  not,  it  is  true,  by  the 
sentence  of  any  potentate,  or  self*delegated  tribunid,  but 
by  what  is  infinitely  better,  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
and  of  enlightened  connoisseurs  ;  and  this  too,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  all  the  ancient  musical  authorities,  of 
musicians  d  cordon,  of  musicians  d  brivet^  of  musicians  of 
the  chamber,  of  musicians  of  the  court,  of  intendanis,  sur^ 
intcndantg,  directors  of  academies,  and  of  privileged  con- 
certs, maitres  de  ckapelUSf  Blc.  &c.,  who  in  vain  onited  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  This  is  a 
kind  of  quarrel  ever  ready  to  spring  up  under  a  hundred 
different  forms,  and  which,  to  all  appearance,  and  as  far 
as  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  will  always  be  decided 
in  the  same. 

The  second  quarrel,  which  broke  out  in  the  very  heart 
of  French  music,  was  that  of  the  LuUists  and  the  lUunistB, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  partisans  of  LuUy  and  Rameau.  We 
deem  it  necessary  to  explain  the  terms,  as  the  names  of 
these  great  men  are  falung  so  rapidly  into  oblivion,  that, 
doubtless,  there  are  many  who  will  not  understand  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words.  This  quarrel  terminated  by  a  com- 
promise, and  these  two  musicians  held  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  till  the  commencement  of  the  third 
dispute,  which  arose  on  account  of  the  same  persons  being 
too  peremptorily  set  forth  as  the  greatest  musicians  of 
the  age. 

The  third  auarrel  was  that  of  the  Gluckists  and  the 
Piccinists  t,  wnich  was  very  animated,  though  not  of  so 
long  a  continuance  as  the  former,  its  duration  being  limit- 
ed to  the  term  of  success  which  these  individuals  enjoyed. 
Now  the  period  during  which  an  artistes  fame  is  in  hloom 
rarely  exceeds  half  a  generation,  France  only  excepted, 
where  the  spring-time  of  his  renown  is  eternal,  it  being 
the  custom,  nor  can  such  a  custom  be  too  faithfully  pre- 
served, to  consider  that  to  be  in  the  bloom,  especially  in 
what  regards  music,  which  has  long  been  matured  into  fruit. 

But,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  mankind  to  live  in  har- 
mony, a  fourth  quarrel  has  broken  out  in  a  nation  whose 
whole  existence  depends  upon  its  perfect  concord.  This  is 
the  quarrel  of  the  Rossinists  and  the  Anti-Rossinists.  But 
now,  it  is  not  Paris — it  is  not  France,  that  is  the  theatre  of 
war ;  it  is  Italy  itself,  that  heretofore,  or  at  least  for  a 
length  of  time,  has  been  a  stranger  to  dissensions  of  this 
kind,— in  a  word,  it  is  Venice  that  has  become  the  champ 
chsy  into  which  the  combatants  have  descended.  It  is  there, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  artists  and  amateurs  are  di- 
vided on  the  subject  of  the  new  music ;  there,  as  every 
where  else,  we  see  the  best  of  people,  both  in  rank  and 


*  See  farther  particulars  of  this  contest  in  our  Second  Number, 
page  22. 

t  For  ftirther  particulars  of  this  dispute,  see.  the  Jife  of  Olnck  ii^the 
present  Number.  * 
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character,  enlisted  on  either  side,  in  one  party  are 
ranged  those  i?ho  are  determined  to  amuse  themselves 
at  ul  events-^and  in  the  other,  those  who  seek,  I  do  not 
say  to  anuoy  and  torture  themselves,  bat  who  care  not  how 
much  they  annoy  and  torture  other  people.  The  latter  have 
phosen  as  their  champion  the  Maestro  di  Capella  of  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  above  city,  named  M.  Perrotti ;  who  has 
descended  into  the  arena,  dad  cap-a-pie  in  all  the  armour 
of  erudition,  furbished  with  rhythmus,  and  bristling  with 
counterpoint.  This  M.  Perrotti,  as  far  back  as  the  epoch 
when  M.  Pkier  was  the  delight  of  southern  Italy,  published 
a  long  dissertation  in  reply  to  a  question  proposed  by  the 
academy  of  Leghorn,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
art,  and  which  was  crowned  by  this  learned  body.  This 
dissertation  was  translated  into  French,  without  any  re- 
strictions, by  a  director  of  the  Customs,— who  would  have 
done  much  lietter  had  he  treated  it  as  a  contraband  article ; 
for  the  absurdities  with  which  it  abounds  prove,  beyond  a 
contradiction,  that  the  author,  the  judges,  and  the  transla- 
tor, stood  equally  in  need  of  a  course  of  reading  on  the 
history  of  the  art,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  possessed 
not  even  elementary  notions.  But  however  this  may  be, 
M.  Perrotti  has  undertaken  the  task  of  showing  that 
neither  Rossini  nor  his  music  possess  common  sense ;  and 
that  all  amateurs,  and  the  public  who  have  the  folly  to  be 
delighted  with  it,  possess  stiU  less  than  either.  He  has 
iust  finished  a  bulky  memoir  upon  this  subject,  by  which 
he  proves,  upon  the  authority  and  testimony  of  very  grave 
authors,— of  Boetius,  Guido  d'Arezzo,  I.  de  Muris,  Tinc- 
torius,  Gafforio,  Ormito  Parchus,  P.  Aron,  Froscius,  Lossius, 
Nacius,  Adr.  Codicus,  and  Glareanus ;  of  Rocco  Rodio, 
Cerettiti,  Cerone,  Zarlius,  Artusi,  and  above  all,  of  Zac- 
Goni  of  Pesaro, — that  the  compatriot  of  the  latter,  Signer 
Maestro  Gioacchino  Rossini,  himself  of  Pesaro,  is  nothing 
but  a 

I    ■Moaicien  barbsre^ 
Ignorant  par  b^mol  ainsi  que  par  b^cane* ; 

and  that  every  person  who  prides  himself  upon  any  respect 
for  the  rules  of  art,  ought  to  shut  his  ears  to  music  such  as 
his.  But  to  make  amends  to  the  dilettanti  for  the  privation 
imposed  upon  them,  he  presents  them,  in  return,  with  the 
talents  and  nmster-^ieces  of  art  of  Signor  Maestro  Fran- 
oeso  Morlacchi,  of  Perugia. 

This  Signor  Fr.  Morlacchi,  whose  name  is  not  yet  very 
familiar  to  the  public  t,  enjoyed  in  Italy,  several  years  aso, 
the  reputation  of  very  respectable  mediocrity,  obtained  by 
a  great  quantity  of  compositions.  He  now  holds  a  place  at 
the  court  of  Saxony,  as  Maestro  di  CcmeUa^  and  director  of 
the  royal  concerts  ;  a  situation  in  whidi  he  succeeded  M. 
Pau.  Such  is  the  person  whom  these  classic  musicians 
seek  to  oppose  to  a  romantic  composer. 

In  compliance  with  this  plan,  M.  Perrotti  heaped  the 
most  encomiastic  eulogiuiQs  on  an  opera,  entitled  Teobaldo 
ed  Isoliha,  which  the  Sieur  Morlacchi  lately  brought  out 
at  Venice.  He  proposes  him  as  a  model  of  dassic  beauty, 
destined  to  restore  tne  reign  of  good  taste  in  an  age  of  uni- 
Tcrsal  depravity.  The  journals  of  this  party  laud  even  to 
the  skies  the  success  which  this  piece  has  obtained.  We 
should  have  distrusted  these  accounts  altogether,  had  we 
not  remarked  that  the  opposition  joumak,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  decried  the  opera  in  general,  allowed  that 
It  contained  some  pieces  of -merit,  which  were  candidly 
pointed  out ;  and  had  we  not  been  aware  that  at  Milan, 
where  it  was  represented  the  season  following,  it  equally 
obtained  a  considerable  share  of  success. 


ON  THE  MINOR  SCALE. 


*  A  mere  barbarian,  ignorant  of  what 
The  difference  is  between  B  sharp  and  flat, 
f  In  our  next  Number,  we  shall  give  some  acoout  of  Morlacchi  and 
rhif  works. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Habmonicox. 

Why  in  the  minor  scale  are  the  6th  and  7th  major  when 
ascending,  and  minor  when  descending  ?** — ^Harmonicon»  p.  94* 

Sia, — ^Your  querist  seems  to  consider  it  as  admitted, 
that  the  6th  ascending  is  necessarily  8har|>,  which  I  pre- 
sume to  view  as  a  mistake.  Siq>pote  I  prefer  to  make  it 
minor ;  let  your  correspondent  shew  me  how  it  would  then 
be  incorrect,  and  he  will  answer  his  own  query  concerning 
the  6th. 

The  7th  is  necessarily  sharp,  becanse  that  note  is  the 
real  3d  of  the  dominant  chord  proceeding  to  its  tonic  in 
the  final  c»dence,  which  Sd  must  oe  major.  Why  must  it 
be  major  1  This  is  a  question  whkh  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  propose  for  solution.  But  tor  the  present 
)urpoBe  I  conclude  it  will  be  fully  granted,  that  when  the 
undamental  bass  proceeds,  as  in  this  case,  from  the  domi- 
nant to  the  tonic  in  a  final  dose,  the  dominant  chord  must 
have  a  major  Sd,  which  explains  the  reason  of  the  7th  of 
the  scale  being  sharp.  The  same  reasoning  will  not  apply 
to  the  6th  of  the  scale :  I  know  not  why  that  chord  should 
be  major  in  a  minor  scale ;  by  making;  it  so,  indeed,  a 
Bit  part  of  the  effect  "of  a  minor  scale  is  lost ;  there  will 
four  major  chords  and  only  three  minor. 
Were  the  6th  of  the  scale  allowed  to  be  flat,  there  would 
be  an  interval  of  three  half  tones  between  that  and  the 
7th,  which  is  objected  to  by  many;  nevertheless  it  is 
mere  matter  of  taste.  I  confess  that  I  like  it  much — if 
classical  authority  be  necessary  your  own  recollection  will 
supply  instances  in  abundance. 

Suppose  the  scale  to  be  thus  harmonized 


p 


EE 


The  three  first  notes  are  complete  in  themselves,  the  first 
and  last  being  minor  chords,  and  the  second  being  the 
dominant  chord  proceeding  to  its  tonic,  is  tmqot. 
The  three  next  notes  if  narmonized  in  the  same  manner, 


r 

'     o  ^  g=[ 
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 o  , 

 o  ■  &  

are  similarly  complete  in  themselves,  if  the  first  and  last 
are  minor,  and  tne  second  major  for  the  same  reason  as 
ill  the  former  case.  I  cannot  see  why  the  last  of  these 
three  should  be  major.  There  would  be  just  as  much  pro- 
priety in  making  the  last  of  the  former  three  major,  and 
then  there  would  be  only  two  minor  chords  in  the  scale  ; 
indeed  there  would  be  more  propriety  in  making  the  last 
chord  of  the  first  three  major,  as  the  fundamental  bass 
proceeds  from  a  dominant  to  tonic,  which  it  does  not  in 
the  other  case.  Thus  I  conclude,  that  the  6th  being  sharp 
is  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  minor  ascending  scal^, 
and  that  it  may  be  flat.   That  the  7th  is  shasip,  becauserit 
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is  the  8d  of  the  dominant  chord  proceeding  to  its  tonic  at 
the  dosCi 

In  the  descending  scale,  the  fundamental  hass  at  the 
7th  does  not  proceed  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  con- 
sequentlj,  the  Sd  of  the  chord  is  not  necessarily  required  to 
be  sharp :  if  then  it  is  allo^^ved  to  be  flat,  there  will  no  longer 
exist  the  alarming  interral  of  three  half  tones  between 
that  and  the  6th,  which  may  be  in  such  case  flat  also. 

I  like  this  well  enough,  as  we  have  no  more  major 
chords  than  are  absolutely  forced  upo9  us ;  still  it  is  an 
arbitrary  arrangement,  and  if  any  one  should  choose  in 
ascending  to  hare  the  6th  flat  and  the  7th  sharp,  and  in 
descending,  to  preserve  exactly  the  same  scale,  t.  with 
the  7th  sharp  and  the  6th  flat,  it  might  be*a  difficult  matter 
to  prove  him  wrong.  Moreover,  jou  will  ^find  sufficient 
classical  authority  for  such  a  practice.  . 

I  am  happy  to  see  you  admit  a  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects ;  it  must  lead  to  some  beneficial  result,  even  though 
each  of  your  contributors  may  be  in  error ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  profess^myself  only  anxious  so  far  to  promote  dis- 
cussicm  as  to  elicit  truth,  and  am  ready  to  embrace  any 

r'lioa  that  may  appear  more  correct  than  my  own. 
materially  connected  with  this  subject,  and  as  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  question  that  can  be  asked  relating  to 
the  science  of  music,  allow  me  to  repeat  to  your  philoso- 
phical readers,  the  query  I  have  already  briefly  put.— - 

When  the  dominant  chord  proceeds  to  its  tome,  as  in  a 
final  cadence,  why  does  a  musical  ear  feel  grossly  ofl'ended 
if  the  sd  of  the  dominant  chord  be  not  major,  and  made  to 
resolve  ascending  by  the  smallest  interval  7  Or  (whi<^  is 
the  same  question  in  another  form,)  what  is  it  that  occa- 
sions the  satisfaction  expmenoed  when  this  progression 
properly  takes  place  ?  And  how  is  it  that  we  can  scarcely 
admit  any  progression  of  harmony  to  be  concluded  without 
bemg  thus  terminated  ? 

The  same  answer  will  most  probably  explain  why  the 
dominant  7th  must*  he  resolved  descen(ung. 

I  am.  Sir,  Your's  very  obediently,   J.  G. 

[The  musical  example,  in  No.  VII.  of  this  Work,  that  followB 
the  passare  here  quoted  by  our  Correspondent,  betrajs  a  serious 
error  of  the  press :  in  the  second  bar  of  it,  instead  of*^  the  second 
a  D  should  have  been  printed. — Editor.] 


THE  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  CALCUTTA. 

There  is  onlv  one  theatre  in  Calcutta,  which  belongs 
to  the  town,  and  is  of  considerable  dimensions.  It  is,  at 
present,  lesised  to  Colonel  Young  and  Dr.  Wilson :  a  per- 
formance is  given  every  Friday  evening,  from  seven  to 
twelve,  which  however  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  opera, 
but  rather  a  kind  of  connected!^  concert,  which  consists  of  a 
selection  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  melodies.  During 
the  acts,  symphonies,  concertos,  ^c,  are  performed  by  the 
orchestra,  tlegular  concerts  are  not  given  in  this  theatre  ; 
and  tfierefore,  when  an  artist  wishes  to  have  one,  it  can 
only  take  place  in  the  Townhall,  which  is  also  appro- 
priated to  the  public  balls. 

The  theatre  has  only  one  row  of  boxes,  unenclosed. 
This  part  is  very  brilliantly  lighted. 

The  orchestra  consists,  besides  the  violins,  of  a  double 
bass,  two  violoncellos,  two  bassoons,  two  flutes,  two  clari- 
onets, two  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums,  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Delmar,  who  is  first  violin- 
player,  and  who  frequently  performs  solos  between  the 
acts  of  the  opera.  Mr.  Scheitelberger,  a  violin-player,  has 
lately  arrived  in  Calcutta  from  Madras. 

*  ^  AU  theuretical  writers,  and  all  practical  musicians,  who  liave 
pretended  to  any  knowledge  of  compositioDi  are  agreed  that  it  nm$t 
descend.'''— HarmonicoHi  No.  7,  page  96. 


The  most  distinguished  among  the  singers,  are  Dr 
Wilson,  (one  of  the  lessees  of  the  Theatre,)  Mr.  Bianchi* 
Lacy,  Mesdames  Bianchi-Lacy,  Cooke,  Kelly,  and  Miss 
Williams. 

There  is  but  one  music-shop  in  Calcutta,  that  of  Mr. 
Greenwallers ;  but  the  natives  also  import  music,  and  retail 
it  out  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  piano-fortes  which 
are  found  here,  are  almost  all  of  the  manufacture  of  either 
Messrs.  Broadwood,  or  Clementi  and  Co. 

Many  quartettos  are  performed  here,  and  the  composi- 
tions of  Haydn  are  the  greatest  favourites.  There  is  no 
cathedral  music  in  this  city :  the  psalm-tunes  are  accom- 
panied by  the  organ.  Concerts  are  frequently  given  here, 
sometimes  by  foreign  artists,  but  chiefly  by  jBnglishmen. 
Tickets  of  aidmission  are  sixteen  rupees  *.  A  person  who 
comes  well  recommended,  and  is  liked,  may  easily  obtain 
subscribers  for  five  or  six  concerts.  At  that  given  by  the 
music-director,  Mr.  Kuhlan,  before  bis  departure  for  Eu- 
rope, he  cleared  4,500  rupees.  The  Calcutta  Gaaette, 
makes  the  following  mention  of  this  performance :  Mr. 
Kuhlan's  concerto  upon  the  basset-horn  was  full  of  power 
and  execution,  and  was  composed  by  himself  for  this  in- 
strument, which  has  but  lately  been  introduced,  and  com- 
bines the  higher  and  more  tender  tones  of  the  clarionet, 
with  the  deeper  sounds  of  the  horn.  The  execution  of  the 
concerto  upon  this  difficult  instrument  was  so  perfect,  that 
it  would  have  gained  the  applause  of  the  fullest  and  most 
critical  audience  in  Europe.  The  performance  of  Mr. 
Kuhlan's  son,  only  nine  years  of  age,  upon  three  different 
instruments  in  succession,  viz.,  the  violin,  the  flute,  and 
the  piano,  was  admirable. 

The  better  sort  of  professors  of  music,  receive  from  eight 
to  sixteen  rupees  for  each  lesson. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  VIOLONCELLO.  ^ 

A  CONSIDEBABLE  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
violoncello  by  Stanfer,  an  instrument-maker  at  Vienna.  * 
By  means  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  neck  and  finger- 
board of  the  instrument,  the  former  apparatus  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  and  the  constant  reparation  formerly 
requisite  is  now  obviated.  The  neck  is  not  perma- 
nently fixed  to  the  body,  but  united  to  it  in  such  a 
manner,  by  means  of  a  groove  and  a.  screw,  that  it  can 
be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  at  pleasure.  By  this 
simple,  and  yet  very  solid,  structure,  the  whole  finger-board 
is  rendered  more  secure,  so  that  should  even  the  instrument 
get  a  faU,  it  would  suffer  comparatively  less  damage.  The 
neck  is  rendered  much  more  firm  by  this  foundation  upon 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  by  which  the  durability  of  the 
screw  is  secured,  and  the  due  gravity  of  the  distended 
strings  more  carefully  preserved..  By  means  of  a  gentle 
movement  of  the  fine-wormed  screw,  the  phyer  can  in- 
stantly move  the  finger-board  backwards  of  forwards  a 
degree  at  pleasure,  by  which  the  strings  are  altered  and 
rendered  either  sharper  or  flatter :  a  most  important 
advantage,  which  enables  the  player  to  give  his  instru- 
ment that  modification  which  a  more  delicate  perform- 
ance demands ;  or  again,  in  an  instant,  to  give  such  a 
tension  to  the  strings  as  is  suited  to  a  fuller  and  more 
energetic  performance :  hence  the  artist,  in  playing 
concertos  on  this  instrument,  is  not  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  higher  shifts,  by  which  the  fingers  be- 
come so  fatigued;  but  is  enabled  to  effect  the  finger- 
ing in  a  manner  comparatively  commodious,  and  in- 
stantly to  give  a  passage  in  either  a  more  delicate  or 

*  A  Rupee  is  equal  to  about  half  a  crowifc  T 
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«  more  forcible  style.  But,  though  this  neck  is  separa- 
ble from  the  instrument,  yet  it  is  so  nicely  fitted  to  the 
groove,  and  so  firmly  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, that  it  ^vill  not  be  affected  by  any  change  of  tem- 
peratore ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  separation  of  the 


neck  from  the  instrument  can  be  effected  withont  difficulty, 
and  thus  preserved  from  damage.  By  means  of  these 
improvements  the  violoncello  has  acquired  such  a  degiee  of 
perfection,  that  this  excellent  invention  may  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  instrument. 


REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


Obakd  Sonata,  cmposed  for  the  Piano^Forte^  and 
dedicated  to  Madame  Antonia  de  Bretano,  by 
L.  V.  Beethoven. — ^Op.  III.  (Clementi  and  Co  J 

Every  genuine  lover  of  music,  every  real  admirer  of  ge- 
nius, owes  to  the  great  composer,  whose  work  is  now  before 
us,  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for  his  vast  contributions  to  an 
art  of  so  much  importance  to  society,  the  influence  of 
which,  seems  to  be  gaining  strength,  and  spreading  wider 
eveiT  day.  Beethoven  is  not  onW  still  numoered  amongst 
the  living,  but  is  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  mind,  if  in 
corpore  sano,  is  in  its  fullest  vigour,  for  he  has  not  yet 
completed  bis  fifty-second  year.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  is  suffering  under  a  privation,  that  to  all  who 
endure  it  is  sufficiently  afflicting, — to  a  musician  is  into- 
lerable,— he  is  almost  totally  bereft  of  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  said,  be  cannot  render  the 
tones  of  his  piano-forte  audible  to  himself.  This,  if  true, 
at  once  accounts  for  some  of  the  combinations, — ^the  crwrfi- 
ties^  as  Dr.  Burney  would  have  called  them — which  appear 
in  his  later  publications ;  for  though  the  desieii  of  a  com- 
position ought  to  be  formed  in  the  mind,  without  any  aid 
from  material  sounds,  yet  its  effect  should  be  accurately 
heard  upon  some  instrument,  before  final  adoption. 

This  sonata  consists  of  two  movements :  the  first,  in  C 
minor,  begins  Maestoso^  and  then  passes  into  an  Allegro. 
It  betravs  a  violent  effort  to  produce  sometbijig  in  the 
shape  of  noveltv,  is  scientifically  written,  rather  in  the 
fugue  style,  and  is  very  difficult  to  execute,  particularly 
for  the  left  hand.  In  this  are  visible  some  of  those  disso- 
nances above  alluded  to,  the  harshness  of  which  may  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  composer.  We  insert  one 
Example  of  them. 


Page  S. 


The  8eGX)nd  movement  is  an  Arietta,  adagio^  and  extends 
to  the  extraordinary  length  of  thirteen  pages.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  is  not  inelegant,  but  its  ramifications  are  noted 
down  in  so  unnecessarily  perplexing  and  discouraging 
a  manner,  that,  we  may  without  hazard  foretel,  only  a  few 
very  dauntless,  persevering  enthusiasts,  will  ever  attempt 
It.   It  opens  thus : 


 f  • 

The  greater  portion  of  it  is  written  in  the  same  time  ;  but 
a  part  is  in  and  about  a  page  in  All  this  reidly  is 
laborious  trifling,  and  ought  to  be,  by  every  means,  dis- 
couraged by  the  sensible  part  of  the  musical  profession. 
Too  many  difficulties  are  already  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  practical  skill  in  the  art  ;*i%  is 
the  true  policy  of  musicians  to  lessen,  not  to  multiply,  ob- 
stacles. But  if  it  be  for  a  moment  granted,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  unprecedented  times  is  attended  by  advan* 
tages  that  counteroalance  the  evils  arising  out*^of  their 
strangeness,  how  even  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  understand 
them,  as  employed  in  this  sonata?  In  the  six-sixteen 
time,  for  instance,  we  find  all  the  bars  thus  composed,  in ' 
respect  to  measure.  t 
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We  have  devoted  a  full  hour  to  this  enigma,  and  cannot 
solve  it  But  no  sphinx  ever  imagined  such  a  riddle  as  the 
twelye-thirty-two  time  presents.  Here  we  find  twelve 
demisemiquavers,  and  ei^ht  double-demisemiqaavers  in 
one  bar ;  twelve  demisemiquavers^  and  twelve  aouble-de- 
misemiquavers,  in  another ;  ten  demisemiquavers,  nine 
double-demisemiqnavers,  and  two  semiquaver  rests,  in  a 
third,  &c.,  and  cJl  without  any  appearance  of  a  misprint  1 
The  general  practice  of  writing  notes  apparently  very 
short,  then  doubling  their  length  by  the  word  adayio^  is 
one  of  the  abuses  in  music  that  always  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  performance,  often  produces  confusion,  and  loudly 
cries  for  reform :  but  the  system  of  notation  pursued  in 
this  Arietta  is  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  and  goes  on, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  pages ; 
and  yet  the  publishers,  have,  in  their  title,  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  warn  off  all  pirates,  by  announcing  the  sonata  as 
cop^rright."  We  do  not  think  they  are  in  much  danger 
of  having  their  property  invaded.  Let  us,  however^  do  them 
justice,  and  acknowledge  the  spirit  with  which  they  embark 
their  capital  in  wqf  ks,  the  circulation  of  which  must  be  very 
limited,  and  that,  consequently,  promise  no  great  return  of 
profit  The  connoisseurs  are  indebted  to  them  for  maBv, 
which,  but  for  their  enterprise,  they  could  only  have  ob- 
tained in  a  very  circuitous  and  expensive  manner  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  speculation  now  and  then  to  meet 
with  disappointments. 


<S  Ver&ndemngen  uber  einen  IVdUer^  or,  Thirty- 
Thbee  Variations  on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli,  com- 
posed and  dedicated  with  the  greatett  respect  to  Madame 
Antonia  yon  BriPntano,  by  L.  van  Bsethoven. 
-^Op.  120.  (Vienna^  published  by  Messrs,  Cappi  and 
Diahelhy  and  at  Leipzig^  by  C.  F.  Peters,  J 

We  had  scarcely  finished  the  foregoing  article,  when  we 
^received)  through  an  obliging  friend,  a  copy  of  this  air  with 
variations— which  is  Beethoven*^8  latest  work.  It  fills  forty- 
three  pages,  and  is,  we  fear,  confirmatory  of  the  report 
which  we  reluctantly  alluded  to  above,  of  this  great  com- 
poser having,  from  deafness,  lost  some  of  that  ducrimiBat- 
log  judgment,  which  he  possessed  in  so  strfting  a  degree 
before  his  sense  of  hearing  was  im^red.  We  pass  over 
seYeral  unaccountable  singulanties  in  this  work,  and  can 
•nly  allow  ourselves  to  observe,  generally,  tiiat  while  it 
Hiaiiifests  either  an  entire  loss  of  tlmt  sense  so  needful  to  a 
nusidan,  or  a  degree  of  neglect  in  the  engraver,  tmparal- 
leled  and  incredible,  it  shews  that  its  author  has  not  yet 
quite  exhausted  the  fund  of  ideas,  exclusively  his  own — 
upon  which,  for  the  benefit  of  manldnd,  he  has  been  drawing 
nearly  thirty  years.  Amongst  the  music  published  in  our 
preseiit  NuroSer,  will  be  found  the  subject,  by  Diabelli, 
•poo  which  these  variations  are-vritten. 

The  air  in  itself  is  very  pleasing,  and  derives  additional 
interast  from  having  been  sedected  as  a  theme  by  the  fpr«a^ 
Mt  nnsipal  genius  of  this  century. 


Eighth  Fantasia  for  the  Piaaw-Forte^  en  favourite 
Themes  from  RossiNi's  new  epera^  ZstWRA ;  com* 
posed  and  dedicated  to  Miss  £l£onora  Goodlad, 
by  Fbrd.  Ri£a-*Op.  181.  (Cocke  and  Co.,  Prinees^ 
strtetj  Hanover'-squttre.) 

In  that  species  of  unrestrained  musical  composition,  knowii 
by  the  name  of  Fantasiai  Mr.  Ries  partiealaer^  exeek ;  hiii 
Dream  and  Swedish  Atrs^  both  of  which  come  under  thii 
title,  have  always  appeared  to  its  to  be  the  best  of  hii 
piano-forte  v^rks ;  tney  abound  in  imagination,  in  th^ 
poetry  of  music,  and  shew  him  to  be  a  true-bom  native  of 
that  counti^  to  which,  says  Richter,  belongs  the  empire  of 
the  air*.  If,  as  a  performer,  he  were  riewed  in  this  Bghf, 
his  style  of  [laying  would  be  better  understood ;  there  is 
sometbine  extremely  romantic  in  it,  and  the  greater  ^art 
of  his  public  auditors  have  never,  aceording  to  our  notion^ 
seemed  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  peculiarity  of  its 
character. 

We  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  Fantasia  now  under  no^ 
tice,  with  either  of  the  above-mentioned  compositions ;  it 
is  intended  for  a  more  generd  purpose,  ana  therefore  it 
more  familiarly  written.  We  recognise  in  it  two  of  the 
favourite  airs  in  Zelmiror^^^Ciel  pietoeo*^ -mhidti  is  trans- 
posed  from.  F  to  C;  and  ^''Sorte!  secondami!'*  transposed 
from  D  to  C :  these,  which  are  in  very  opposite  styles,  are 
well  arranged,  efi^ectively  amplified,  and  joined  in  an  easy, 
natural  manner  to  the  other  parts  of  the  piece.  Not  having 
the  opera  at  hand,  tre  cannot  trace  and  compare  any  other 
airs  that  are  taken  from  it.  For  the  introductory  part  w^ 
give  credit  to  Mr.  Ries  himself,  though  he  does  not  claim 
it  in  his  titk^page  ;  it  corresponds  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
Fantasia^  and  contains  a  passage  of  such  original  modula- 
tion and  powerful  harmony,  that,  in  transferring  it  to  our 
pages,  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall  eratify  our  readers; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  doing  justice  to  th« 
composer. 

AUegro.  ^  pp 


1 


We  only  recommend  this  Fantasia  to  those  who  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  command  of  the  piano-forte ;  it  calls  for 
executive  powers  of  no  bumble  degree :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  beg  to  be  understood  that  it  contains  no  passage 
which  will  not  yield  to  the  industry  of  a  numerons  dasa  of 
performers  in  this  musical  age. 


•  ^  The  empire  of  the  seas  belongs  to  the  English ;  that  of  the  laoil 
to  the  French ;  and  that  of  the  air  to  theGeniiaat.''-^See  Madsibe^dr 
jitael's  Qermn^y  vol.  I.  Ghs]^  2* 
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Intaouuction,  and  VabiATIOI^S  for  the  Piano* 
Fdrie^  on  Hem  by  R.  Bi$hap*t  admired  air  Home! 
'  sweet  home  composed  and  dedicated  to  Miss  M.  Tree, 
6y  T.  A.  Rawlings.  fGoukting^  UAlmaine,  and  Co,) 
The  popularit  J  gained  by  this  air,  will  lead  it  through  the 
tortooas  paths  of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Variations,  ^c, 
though  it  depends  for  effect  mainly  on  its  dramatic  situa- 
tion, and  on  the  moral  tendency  Qf  the  words  to  which  it  is 
set.  To  us  it  appears  as  an  unfruitful  theme  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  new  variations,  so  many  subjectSt^  similar 
in  general  character^  having  already  been  worked  thread- 
bare in  the  same  service.  But  novelty,  if  not  in  fact,  at 
least  in  name,  is  constantly  demanded,  aud  willingly 
purchased ;  the  mariLot  therefore  is,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
gularly supplied  with  articles  that  satisfy  those,  whose  only 
WK>ur  in  life  is,  to  wand  off  satiety  by  ^'  something  new." 

The  Introduction  to  this,  the  favourite  air  in  Clari,  is 
brilliant,  and  lays  well  under  the  hand,  though  it  shews 
no  very  laborious  search  in  quest  of  originality.  The  first 
and  second  variations  are  written  with  considerable  taste, 
in  a  cantabile  style.  The  fifth  is  marked  Larghetto  cantor 
bile ;.  but  if  Mr.  Rawlings  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the 
•kips  and  reiterated  notes  which  he  has  here  used,  he  will, 
we  think,  candidly  acknowledge  that  this  variation  is  not 
composed  in  a  very  singing  manner.  The  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  variations  are  loud  and  quick,  for  which  we  do 
not  attach  any  blame  to  the  author,  however,  they  may 
militate  against  the  quiet,  easy  nature  of  the  melody  ;  for 
if  the  public  will  have  airs  with  six,  eight,  ten,  or  a  doaen 
variations,  they  must  have  of  these  some  slow,  and  some 
quick ;  some  pathetic,  and  some  gay ;  one  must  hed  la 
mUitaire^  another  alia  Polacca^  &c. ;  in  short,  they  must  bear 
with  a  ^jeat  deal  of  inconsistency,  and  submit  to  the  fre- 
uent  violation  of  common  sense :  the  fault,— though  possi- 
ly  they  may  stoutly  deny  the  existence  of  any.-^is  in 
themselves ;  for  the  composer,  like  a  wise  man,  will  endea- 
vour to  produce  that  which  his  experience  tells  him  will 
have  the  best  sale:  he  writes,  in  tnree  cases  out  of  four, 
to  replenish  his  purse,  not  to  strengthen  his  reputation. 

1.  rThe  same  my-^Arranged  with  Variations  for  the 
Harp,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Caroline  Newcomen, 
by  N.  C.  BoCHSA.    (Goic^'ii^  and  Co,) 

2.  (The  same-  sdr,)^ Arranged  with  an  Introduction 
and  VARlATlONS/br  the  Harp,  ahd  dedicated  to  Miss 
M.  Tree,  by  T.  F.  Chipp,  Prqfessor  of  the  Harp  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.    {Ooulding  and  Co,) 

After  an  Introduction  of  two  pages,  M.  Bochsa  has  cer- 
tainly given  the  air,  composed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  in  a  reason- 
able and  simple  manner ;  but  the  four  variations  of  which 
this  piece  consists,  do  ipdeed  vary  the  original  melody ; 
insomuch  that  the  auricular  powers  of  the  renowned  Fine- 
ear  himself,  would  be  strainea  to  discover  their  relation  to 
it,  if  they  were  detached  from  the  subject,  and  from  the 
title-pag6.  We  have  here  eight  engraved  music-plates, 
and  tne  price  marked,  is  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  If 
Mr.  Bishop  had  chaj'ged  in  a  fair  proportion  to  this  for 
his  own  song  and  the  author's  words,  he  would  have  fixed 
at  least  double  the  sum  demanded  by  IVL  Bochsa,  the 
merit  of  whose  publication  is  confined  to  the  few  notes 
•that  belong  to  an  air  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 

Mr.  Chipp  has  supplied  us  more  liberally  with  the  me- 
lody of  Mr.  Bishop,  and  so  far  is  entitled  to  commendation; 
but  his  variations  are  prepared  after  the  receipt  that  has 
been  in  use  from  the  days  of  our  childhood  ,  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  last  is  aUa  polacca.  Good  heavens  I  an  air 
4of  so  sober,  so  religious  a  cast  to  be  converted  into  a  Polish 
danc-e  1  How  would  men  of  sense  exclaim,  if  an  actor  were 
to  deliver  a  fine  moral  soliloquy  as  rapidly  as  he  could  utter 


the  words,  and  dance  a  hornpipe  during  his  recitation.  And 
yet  the  cases  are  nearly  similar. 

"  Mourn  we  his  loss,'  •  Elegy,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Charles  Warwick  Baufylde,  Bart.  ;  the  words 
and  music  by  William  Linley,  Es<i.  {Royal  Harmo^ 
m'c  Institution,  246,  Regent- street.) 
The  violent  and  melancholy  death  of  the  worthy  baronet  to 
whose  memory  this  elegy  is  inscribed,  excited  a  very  strong 
and  general  sensation  ;  he  was  known  to  every  body,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  good-humour  and  social  qualifies. 
Ardent  in  his  love  of  music,  he  subscribed  to  every  concert, 
and  frequented  every  society  where  the  art  was  promoted ; 
he  was,  therefore,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Catch-dub, 
established  in  1762, — in  which  the  urbanily  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  dispositbn,  made  his  loss 
severely  felt,  and  produced  a  wish  tnat  some  tribute,  cha-> 
racteristic  of  the  club,  should  be  offered  to  his  memory. 
Mr.  Linley,  an  active  member,  who  possesses  an  heredi- 
tary senius  for  music,  undertook  the  task,  and  soon  pre- 
sented to  his  associates,  the  work  that  now  engages  the 
reader's  attention.  It  is  for  four  men's  voices,  and  con- 
sists of  one  movement,  composed  with  a  great  deal  of  taste 
and  strong  feeling.  The  melody  is  pure  and  soothing,  the 
inner  parts  sing  well,  and  supply  a  full,  well-contrived  har- 
mony. At  page  2,  in  the  first  bar  of  the  third  staff  for  the 
upper  tenor,  the  B  is  an  ambiguous  note ;  it  may  certainly 
be  natural— but  we  conclude  that  the  engraver  has  omitted 
the  flat.  Pace  S,  at  the  words  and  adding  warmth," 
we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  prosody,  that,  instead  of  the  first 
miniin,  a  crotchet,  preceded  by  a  crotchet-rest,  had  been 
written ;  for,  if  we  read  the  line  correctly,  "  and  "  should 
be  a  short  syllable. 

This  compontion  reflects  great  credit  on  its  author ;  it  is 
not  the  first  work  from  the  same  source  that  has  shewn  to  the 
world,  how  possible  it  is  for  a  dt/effon/e  to  rival  the  most 
experienced  professors. 

1.  CouKTY  Guy,  the  poetry  from  QvBNTiir  DuR- 
WARD ;  the  music  by  H.  R.  Bishop.  {Gomlding  Co.) 

2.  County  Guy,  from  Quentin  Durward,  composed  and 
dedicated  to  Miss  Stephens,  by  Robert  Be  ale. 
(C.  G crock y  79,  Cornhilly  and  70,  jBishopsgate-Street. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  the  author  of  Waverlev,  or  the  Great 
Unknown,  or  by  whatever  name  the  admirable  writer  is  to 
be  designated*  whose  novels  are  sought  with  aridity,  and 
read  with  delight,  by  nearly  all  who  understand  eitner  the 
English  or  French  language,— in  the  first  volume  of  his 
last  work  inserted  a  song,  called  County  Guy,  and  in  the 
following  sentence  invited  Mr.  Bishop  to  set  it  to  music.— 
the  tane  U  lost  fur  ever.— onless  Bishop  happene  to  fimi  the 
notes,  or  some  lark  teaches  Stephens  to  warble  the  air,— we  rlak 
our  credit,  and  the  taste  of  the  lady  of  the  late,  by  preser? ing  the 
▼erses,  simple  and  even  rnde  as  they  are/' 

A  challenge  of  this  kind,  from  such  a  quarter,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  immediatdy  accepted,  and  could  not  fail 
to  excite  all  Mr.  Bishop's  wishes  to  meet  it  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  the  fame  of  the  inditer.  The  compli- 
ment is  flattering  and  deserved,  and  the  praise  conveveo  in 
it  will  be  lasting.  But  senius,  though  porhaps  richer  ia 
its  own  coin,  than  even  Messrs.  Drummond  are  in  their's, 
cannot,  like  them,  always  honour  a  draft  at  a  moment,  and 
when  its  treasures  are  most  wanting,  is  often  the  least  able 
to  command  them.  Something  like  this  we  apprehend  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  for  tne  melody 
has  not  been  dmved  from  those  stores  that  have  so  often 
supplied  its  author's  demands,  nor  does  any  part  of  the 
song  bear  his  usual  impress.  The  triUins "  of  the  lai^ 
is  one  of  those  musical  concetti  that  we  shaU  always  con* 
demn,  and  is  remarkably  unfortunate  in  tbti  air ;  for  Jit 
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Ike  ^17  print  where  it  is  introduced,  tlie  Terse  distiactly 
deciles  tlie  iUence  of  the  bird : — 

The  lark,  his  by 

Who  trifi'd  all  day 
SiU  AaiVrf,  hk  partner  oi^. 

Mr.  Beale,  in  the  title  to  his  aang,  onlj  quotes  a  short 
part  of  the  sentence  from  the  novel : — or  some  lark 
teaches  Stephens  to  wi^rble  the  air."  He  suppresses 
Mr.  Bishop's  name,  and  mar  probably  consider  himself  as 
the  lark  alluded  to.    He  certainly  is  not  tfae*<  Lark"  that 

at  heaven's  gate  sings,"  for  his  varblings  have  their  birth 
hear  Bishopsgate ;  and  there  is  no  less  difference  in  the 
note,  than  in  the  local  of  these  two  songsters.  We  reallv 
did  not  expect  to  find  any  person  possessing  so  much  selN 
complacency,  and.  so  little  politeness,  as  to  snatch  verses 
given  to  Mr.  Bishop  by  name,  out  of  his  bands  at  so  early 
a  period,  and  in  so  public  a  manner. 

1.  Moral  Songs,  written  by  W.  F.  Coilard;  wm^ 
posed  and  adapted  by  J.  C.  CLiPTOBr. — iVos.  9  and  10. 
/'A  BuMPBR  OF  S;PARKL1NG  WiNE,"  a  convwiol 
song :  words  by  W.  F.  Coixard  ;  music  by  J.  C.  Cuf- 
TOV.  (Clemenii  and  Co.) 

S.  II  bianco,  u.  rosso,  il  paixi]>o,"  Canzonetta^ 
composed  by  816.  MoRRONi,  of  Rome.  {Mitckdl.) 

4.  «  Mary,  loving  thee,"  a  favourite  song^  written  by 
L.  H.  CoNE,'E8Ct. ;  composed^  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  Piano-Forte^  by  6.  F.  Harris.  (Clementi  and  Co.) 

The  two  moral  soncs  are  acontinnatioo  of  that  series  which 
we  have  befere  noticed,  and  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  any  of 
the  mght  that  have  preceded  them.  The  cadence  at  the 
ivords  **  His  smooth  neck  finely  bending,"  in  No.  9,  is  trite, 
and  not  altogether  free  from  Yulgarity.  The  rest  of  the 
melody  is  pleasing,  flows  easily,  and  is  within  the  compass 
of  every  soprano  voice.  We  just  beg  leave  to  mention,  that 
the  moral  of  the  song  is  not  a  ri8[0T0us  coroUaiy  to  the  fa* 
ble;  the  on^  inculcates  the  ancient  maxim,  Pronti  nulla 
Jkks-^the  other  teaches  **  the  gay  and  young"  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  sirens'  songs.  **lne  Nightingale," 
No.  10,  is  a  beautiful  and  expressive  air,  judiciously  and 
elegantly  accompanied :  the  little  imitation  of  what  is  more 
commonly  than  correctly  supposed  to  be  the  note  of  this 
sweet  bira  of  night,"  is  moaestly  introduced,  and  quite  in 
■nison  both  with  the  poetry  and  melody.  The  progression 
of  the  bass,  at  the  words  strange  and  sweet,"  is  erroneous 
and  disagreeable ;  a  very  slight  alteration  here  would  re- 
move the  only  objection  that  can  be  offered  to  this  charm- 
ingproduction. 

.  Tne  Bacchanalian  sonff  shews,  that  the  poet,  and  the 
musician  who  have  furnished  so  much  lyric  morality,  are 
n<it  absolute  ascetics.  This  convivial  air  is  not  unlike  most 
others  of  its  class,  and  is  appropriately  set.  We  heartily 
join  in  the  folbwing  opinion : — 

It  u  troe  chat  our  iojt  are  bat  brief. 

But  sad  fecei  will  not  majLe  tbem  lon^ ; 
And  the  rig^it  way  to  shorten  our  grief 

Is  to  lengthen  our  joys  with  a  song. 

'  The  Italian  Canzonetta  by  Sig.  Morroni,  (whqse  name  is 
<imte  new  to  us,)  is  very  easy,  and  composed  in  an  exceed- 
ingly good  taste.   The  verses  too  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 

Cessine  more  meaning  than  most  of  these  bagatelles  can 
t.  At  the  word  comprenderai^"  are  two  offensive 
fifths,  between  the  voice  part  and  the  accompaniment, 
which  may  easily  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Harris's  song  expresses  the  words  accurately  and 
welli  and  his  aoeents  are  throughout  correct ;  but  his  sym- 
phonies are  too  long  and  elaborate,  and  will  please  none 
D«t  the  accompanist,  who  loves  to  display  himself  at  the 
expense  of  good  effect.. 


THE  DRAMA. 
King's  Theatre. 

On  Thursday,  Jaly  8d,  Matilde  d%  Shabran,  e  Gorradino: 
ossia,//  Trionfa  delta  Beita*f  an  opera  not  Bufficiently  serious 
to  be  called  semi-seria,  or  comic  enough  to  be  called  buffh,  but 
something  between  the  two,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  iii 
England,  for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Ronzi  di  Begnis:  the  poetry 
hj  Giacomo  Ferretti ;  the  music  by  Rossini. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiC. 

MatUde  dl  Shabran,  Madame  Bond  dl  Bcgaii.  • 

Cktrradino  Cuor-dh-Ftm,  (the  Iron-heartedJ    Signor  Garda. 
Jtidoro,  the  wanderini  Poet,      -  Siptor  dl  Befola. 

Jtalmondo  JLopez,  fif nor  Reina. 

JSai-9rdo,  BUM  of  BaimandOt  '  Madame  Vettrtf. 

(SoHtfuaiPArco,   SigMn  Gandor% 

AUj^rando,  pbyiiciaa  and  coofldant  of  Owra- 1    (jlgnor  Placcl. 

Oirondc,  gonlw,  SIgnor  Porto. 

JSgoldo,  a  coantryman,  Sl|;nor  Riglti. 

XodtrigOf  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers.  •  Signor  di  Giovanni. 

Ad»iphOt  (a  coaler ,)  peaaanu,  ioldleni,  Ac.  &e.  Arc. 

Corradino,  a  military  chieftain,  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  the 
fur  sex,  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  his  castle,  pro- 
hibits, the  admission  of  all  unbidden  persons,  under  the  severest 
penalties.  Matilde,  however,  being  the  orphan  daughter  of  a 
most  balored  brother-soldier,  is  suffered  to  enter  the  unsocial  pa- 
lace, and  to  be  once  in  the  presence  of  its  iron-4iearted  possessor. 
She  has  made  up  her  mind  to  soften  his  ferrusfinous  organ,  and, 
through  tlie  agency  of  the  usual  female  arts,  aided  by  preat  courage 
and  perseverance,  succeeds.  This  is  the  story ;  with  something 
of  an  underplot  it  might  have  been  very  tolerable— as  it  is,  we 
found  it  dramatically  heavy. 

This  opera  places  all  its  reliance  upon  the  many  concerted  pieces 
—of  trios,  quartetts,  &c»— in  which  it  abounds  ;  some  few  of  which, 
had  diey  been  new,  would  have  gained  applanse ;  but  thev  had 
already  been  heard  in  other  works  by  the  sune  master,  ana  now 
only  appeared  a  little  disguised.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
only  give  a  very  faint  pleasure  to  the  unprejudiced  hearer,  and  are 
appkuded  chiefly  by  those  who  must  have  a  temporary  favourite, 
whose  compositions,  whatever  may  be  their  quality,  they  always 
vote  to  be  supremely  excellent,  during  the  three  or  four  years  that 
the  author  himself  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  vogue. 

The  merits  of  Rossini  are  becoming  a  question  every  where, 
even  in  Italy.  This  is  always  the  fate  of  those  who  are  so  injudi- 
ciously applauded,  and  whose  productions  are  indiscriminately  ex- 
tolled. tloBsini  composes  with  a  view  to  profit ;  he,  therefore, 
writes  often  in  a  hurry,  and  five  out  of  six  of  his  operas  are  not 
intended  by  him  to  be  addressed  to  posterity.  They  are  mostly 
got  up  for  those  Italian  cities  where  novelty  alone  has  aoycharm, 
and  where  the  same  thing  is  out  of  date  in  two  seasons.  Were  he 
to  bestow  his  time,  and  exhaust  his  stock  of  ideas,  upon  works  pro- 
duced to  satisfy  such  tastes,  he  would  betray  an  inoiiference  to  his 
pecunianr  interests,  and  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  the  worid  to  be 
gm'Ity  of*^ any  such  imprudence.  Let  him  be  judged  as  a  musician, 
not  by  such  things  as  are  liked  at  Pisa  or  resaro,:-HQOt  by  what 
Lady  So-and-so,  or  the  Countess  of  Such-a-one,  admires  for  a 
month  or  two — but  by  those  operas  that  have  received  the  stamp 
of  universal  approbation  ;  such  as  his  Barbiere  di  Sivig^ia,  his 
Tancredif  his  Garza  Ladra,  and  his  Turco  in  Italia :  if  he  be 
estunated  as  a  composer  by  these,  his  fame  is  in  no  danger,  it 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

Haymarket  Thbatbe. 

An  uncommonly  strong  company  has  been  ens^aged  by  Mr.  Morris 
for  the  present  season,  and  full  houses  every  night  shew  the  policy 
of  such  a  measure.  In  the  operatical  department  we  find  Madame 
Vestris,  Miss  Paton,  Miss  Love,  4-0.,  though  a  rotod  tenor  to 
support  these  ladies  is  certainly  at  present  a  desideratum.  On 
July  the  7th,  a  new  musical  drama,  under  the  title  of  Sweethearts 
ana  fFives,  written  by  Mr.  Kenny,  was  produced  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  full  of  irresistible  drollery ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
full  of  L18T0X,  who  converts  into  exquisite  humour  whatever  he 
performs,  as  Midas  turned  into  gold  all  that  he  touched. 

The  rousi^  to  this  play  is  composed  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Nathan, 
and  Whitaker,  and  upon  the  whole  is  well  liked.  An  air  by 
Mr.  Nathan,  sung  with  admirable  archness  by  Madame  Vestris, 
— "  Why  are  you  wandering  here,  I  pray?"— gwns  a  nightly 
encore ;  it  is  appropriately  set,  and  is  a  very  good  theatrical  tong. 


• .  MetiUa  4i  Skeifrm  mi  Cerndim ;  or,  the  Tsium^  of  Beaaty. 
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E.VGtfSH  OPBRA-H0tT8E. 

This  theatre  opened  for  the  season  on  Tuesday  the  Ist  of  July. 
The  whole  internal  part  of  it  has  been  repaired,  and  very  ele- 
gantly embellished  and  fitted  no,  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
Mr.  Seazeley.  The  fronts  of  tne  boxes  are  painted  fawn  colour, 
and  decorated  witlt  massive  but  simple  raised  scrolls  of  rich 
burnished  gold.  Over  the  principal  circle  is  a  drapery  of  dark 
olive-green  cloth,  with  an  imitative  bullion  fringe,  prooucing  the 
effect  of  a  superb  canopy :  and  these  boxes  are  lighted  by  wax 
candles,  in  handsome  cut-glass  lustres ;  while  the  whole  theatre 
is  illuminated  by  means  of  a  handsome  chandelier,  suspended  from 
the  centre,  which  is  supplied  with  gas,  and  diffuses  a  very  agree- 
able light  all  around. 

A  new  short  piece  was  produced  on  the  first  night,  called  The 
Swing  Bridge ;  a  mere  bagatelle  of  the  melo-dramatie  genus. 

On  the  5th,  Miss  Louisa  Dance  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  as  Susanna,  in  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  This  young 
lady  possesses  those  decided  features,  and  intelligent  eyes,  which, 
if  they  do  not  constitute  positive  beauty,  produce  all  its  effects  on 
the  stage.  Her  figure  is  elegant,  and  her  carriage  is  easy  and 
genteel.  To  appear  in  this  character  was  at  once  to  announce 
her  intention  of  occupying  the  first  vocal  place  in  the  theatre  ;  a 
situation  in  which  a  little  time  and  increased  experience  may 
establish  her  Miss  Dance's  voice  has  no  defect,  but  she  does 
not  at  pre^nt  appear  to  have  gained  a  perfect  control  over  it ; 
but.  that  will  be  atcquired  by  practice,  and  by  tiie  hsUrit  of  singing 
in  the  theatre.  She  sing^  porfectly  in  tune,  her  taste  is  correct, 
and  she  appears  to  be  a  very  good  musician.  The  Cherubino  of 
Miss  Kelly  is  truly  excellent the  original  song,  **  Ah !  well-a-day, 
my  poor  Keart,''  by  Shield,  wliich  she  wisely  restored  to  the  opera, 
was  sukig  by  her,  if  not  in  the  first  style,  critically  speaking,  at 
least  in  the  most  touching  manner,,  speaking  from  our  feelings. 
The  melody  is  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  many  by  this  sweet  and 
sensible  composer^  that  are  unknown  to  more  than  hailf  <tf  the 
present  generation. 

The  Knight  of  Snowdon  lias  been  revived,  in  which  Miss  L. 
Dance  appeared  in  the  part  of  Ellen,  and  was  much  applauded. 
This  opera,  our  readers  may  recollect,  is  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
dramatized,  and  has  always  been  a  great  favourite  with  the  public. 
Some  pieces  from  Rossini's  opera  lutve  now  been  introduced  into 
it^  particularly  "  Aurora;'  the  air  given  in  our  third  Number. 
They  have  verv  much  enriched  the  Knight  of  Snotpdon,  This 
ikheatre  has  had  a  most  successful  season,  so  far  aft  it  has  gone : 
it  has  been  filled  every  night  hitherto. 

TiTE  Concerts. 
On  Monday,  the  3ath  of  June,  Signor  Torn  had  a  concert  at 
the  house  of  Ladv  Boroiigh,  in  Portland-place,  which  was  most 
fashionably  attended.  The  whole  of  the  principal  performers  of 
the  opera  contributed  dieir  assistance  ;  Spagnoletti  led  the  band^ 
and  Scappa  conducte^. 

— ^Mademoiselle  Caradori's  private  benefiit-concert,  took  place  on 
Monday,  July  7th,  at  Mrs.  West's  in  Bryanstone  Square,  where  a 
very  elegant  company  waa  a«sembled.  The  performers  consisted 
of  all  the  strength  of  the  King's  Theatre,  with  the  addition  of 
Miss  Stephens^  and  M.  Moschelles;  Mori  led,  and  Signior  Coccia 
sat  at  tiie  piano-forte  as  conductor. 

-^-Mademoiselle  Schauroth,  a  young  musical  prodigy,  said  to  be 
only  nine  years  of  age,  had  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  on 
Wednesday,  July  2nd,  At  which  she  exhibited  licr  truly  surprising 
powers,  on  the  piano-fbrte.  She  peifemcd  B^thoven's  Quintett 
in  £  fiat,  written  for  the  piano-forte,  flute,  chuinet,  bassoon,  and 
horn,  witli  a  strength,  and  exactitude,  that  would  have  reflected 
iliuch  credit  on  even  the  most  experienced  professor.  She  also 
nlayed  an  air,  with  variations,  MS.  by  Kalkbrenner,  which  exhi- 
ited  the  neatness  and  rapidity  of  her  execution,  and  her  steadiness 
wiien  uasupported  by  other  instruments.  Mori  led«  and  Sir 
0.  Smart  conducted. 


MISCELLANEA. 


RaMitii*s  popularity  seems  also  on  the  wane  in  his  own  country. 
A  Milanese  Journal  commences  some  severe  strictures,  as  follows: 
"  The  Roflsinian  compilation  of  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,  composed 
in  rSlS  for  the  Theatre  Royal  o4'  San  Carlos  at  Naples,  has  for 
the  firat  time  appeared  on  our  stage ;  it  ha«  not  f^uced  much 
•ffaet  on-  those  who  hm^e  neveiiheleiM  enjoved  many  productient  of 
thosawfe  composer.  It  is  mjuie  op  of  reinMiiieeaoes  firam 


BgiMOf  L»  Gama  lMdf%  he  Roesinl  v«  allow,  lui4  wmfim0i 

many  pretty  things,  but  he  never  could  help  copying  hhnsd^  aiid 
oflen  most  awkwardly;  whereas  he  has  been  much  more  successful 
while  copying  the  masters  of  his  art.**— -Com'ere  deUe  Dame. 

Milan,  jimletto^  (Hamlet)  a  new  tragic  opera,  the  music  hj 
Meicadantc,  was  produced  here  early  this  year,  but  was  hissed.  A 
total  want  of  new  ideas,  and  of  music  of  a  tragic  character,  were 
the  causes  of  this  failore,  There  is  induspntably  a  vast  deal  «f 
common-place  in  this  piece,  but,  aC  the  same  time,  it  is  but  jeatice 
to  acknowle^,  that  theref  were  a  few  good  things  among  tlie 
fteht  mass  of  Dad.  The  movement  in  0  minor,  in  Uie^first  finah^ 
IS  of  a  character  to  do  the  composer  honour. 

Vienna.  On  the  17th  of  April,  at  the  K&rnthnertlior  Theatre, 
during  the  second  representation  of  Otello,  Madame  Fodor,  whiU 
singing  the  duet  with  Bmiiia,  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  the  per- 
formance was  suspended  for  the  evening.  A  few  days  after, 
however,  she  appeared  again  in  the  same  opera,  and  sang  to  the 
general  satisfiiction  of  a  numerous  audience. 

Maometto,  af^er  a  decided  failure  at  Venice*,  has  been 
produced  at  the  above  theatre.  The  subject  of  the  Opera,  like  the 
greater  pUrt  of  those  Rossini  has  been  condemned  to  work  opon» 
is  made  up  of  very  poor  materials.  In  the  music  we  are  again 
supplied  with  the  hackneved  and  threadbare  passasfes,  full  of  well- 
known  canons  and  roulaaes  ;  these  are  like  the  faded  chanbs  of  a 
decayed  beauty,  which  once  enchanted,  but  have  since  lost  all  their 
magic,  and  every  power  of  attraction.  It,  however,  had  tlie  gtK)d 
fortune  here  to  escape  the  louder  severity,  with  which  it  waa 
visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Banks  of  the  Laguna.  But  the 
cold  and  obstinate  silence  which  prevailed,  was  ahnost  as  uncqui*> 
vocal  a  testimony  of  the  general  disapprobation.  The  house  was 
but  thinly  filled  ;  no  very  favourable  prognostic  of  the  very  long 
duration^ of  Rossinrs  reign  of  idolatry ;  it,  however,  began  tolerably 
well.  The  introdnetian  pleased,  thoueh  it  must  be  canfiessed,  this 
composer  gives  himself  but  little  trouble  in  this  part  of  his  operas, 
as  he  borrows  from  himself  without  mercv.  it  is  out  out  of  the 
Preghiera  in  Mose,  even  to  the  least  detail.  Some  parts  of  the 
first  act,  however,  obtained  applause,  particularly  a  terzetto^  and  a 
very  beautiful,  though  often  employed,  lai-go  in  the  finale  which' 
brought  many  hands  into  action.  The  miserable  second  act, 
with  its  nnmeaning  emptiness,  produced  the  most  benumbing 
effects,  which  angmentett  as  it  draggnl  abng  to  a  dose.  la  vain* ' 
did  Maometto'^  janissary  bands  strive  with  theur  noise  to  l^eep 
attention  awake ;  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  onlv  thing  that 
excited  a  momentary  interest  was,  the  farewell  trio  between  the  ' 
father,  daughter,  and  rejected  lover. 

Stutoard.  a  new  opera  appeared  here,  entitled  Jl^sdp  in 
Lydia,  the  music  by  C.  Kreutzer.  As  a  whole  it  is  excellent ;  ih^ 
characters  are  well  discriminated ;  the  inshinnental  part  is  admi-' 
rable  in  its  plan ;  it  is  full  of  charming  mehnly,  and  imprest  ve 
harmony.  The  airs  are  simple,  but  for  the  most  part  decbiaatory. 
Many  of  the  fables  of  ^op  are  interwoven  in  the  piece,  wtiieh 
rendered  Uie  composer  s  a  diificuk  task ;  but  he  has  managed 
to  express  them  witlixharairteristic  truth  and  spirit. 

 It  is  said  that  the  Capellmeister,  M.  Ltndpatntner,  a  gen- 
tleman of  most  industrious  character,  is  engaged  -in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  grand  opera,  which  is  intended  for  tlie  Theatre  of  Munich. 

DuBSDBH.  La  Preeiota,  has  been  presented  here,  the  niasi<^ 
by  Baron  von  Weber,  which  was  received  with  great  satisfaction;' 
The  music,  particularly  the  overture  and  a  romance,  are  of.  that 
character  and  interest,  which  we  Iiad  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
genius  of  this  elegant  composer. 

■  The  cdlection  of  the  Works  of  Beethoven  made  by 
M.  Haslinger,  to  which  a  further  addition  of  two  large  folios  has 
been  made,  and  which  is  unique  in  its  kind,  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased,  and  to  be  on  its  wav  to  England.  Is  there  then  in  the 
whole  of  Germany,  not  a  singM  Mecsenas  to  be  foond  to  ^Bspuie  « 
with  the  proud  Briton  the  possession  of  one  of  the  greatest  cf 
musical  rarities  ?  Shall  he  have  the  glorv  of  spending  his  goiaeae 
in  the  purchase  of  productions  of  art,  while  the  German  tunis  over 
his  dollar  again  and  again,  before  he  parts  with  it?  Happjr 
Albion !  When  posterity  shall  have  formed  a  due  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  Beethoven,  it  mil  be  necessary  to  journey  to  thy  diores, 
in  order  to  survey  with  astonishment  the  nnmerons  ereatiims  of 
the  genius  of  this  snblime  master,  united  in  one  handsome  and 
masterly  c<^ction.  Yet,  worthy  art  thou  to  call  exoelleuce  lik« 
this  thine  own ;  to  thee  is.it  known  how  to  ennoble  true  merit 
not  Handel  rest  by  the  side  of  thy  kings  ?—  ^^^^ 


*  Se§  Haknokiooh,  No.  Vi.,  p. 
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MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL. 


'  George  Frederick  Handel,  the  son  of  a  phjsi- 
dan  bj  a  second  wife,  was  born  on  the  84th  of  February, 
1684,  at  Halle,  in  Upper  Saxony.  His  father  had  de- 
ugpoed  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  but  by  nature  he 
was  qualified  and  destined,  eren  from  his  earliest  years, 
for  a  profession  sometimes  more  admired  than  honoured, 
more  extolled  than  rewarded.  Sensible  perhaps  of  this,  the 
physician  beheld  with  concern  the  early  propensity  of  his 
son,  and  took  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  check  this  rising 
passion  Ibr  music.  He  therefore  avoided  all  musical  con- 
nexions, and  banished  from  his  house  every  kind  pf  musical 
instrument.  The  child,  however,  notwithstanding  the  cau- 
tion of  his  father,  found  an  opportunity  of  heanng  some 
performer  on  the  harpsichora,  and  the  pleasure  he 
received,  ursed  him  to  seek  the  means  of  practising 
what  he  had  heard ;  he  therefore  contrived,  by  means  of  a 
servant,  to  get  a  little  clavichord  secreted  in  one  of  the 
attics  at  the  house.  To  this  he  resorted  every  evening  as 
soon  as  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  thus  aided  by 
the  force  of  simple  nature,  his  hand  found  the  compass  of 
the  ke^-board,  and  his  ear  directed  it  to  the  production 
both  of  melody  and  harmony. 

When  Handel  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  his  father 
determined  on  a  journey  to  see  his  son  by  a  former  wife, 
who  was  then  living  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfells, 
and  the  young  amateur  pressed  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany him.  On  being  rerused,  he  watched  the  departure  of 
the  carriage,  when,  as  if  governed  by  a  foresignt  of  the 
influence  which  this  journey  was  to  have  upon  his  future 
fortune  and  fame,  he  followed  some  way  on  the  road,  and 
adding  tears  to  his  solicitations,  the  tenderness  of  a  father 
prevaued,  and  he  was  taken  up.  Arrived  at  the  court  of 
the  Duke,  and  being  suffered  to  wander  about  several  of  the 
apartments,  he  comd  not  resist  the  temptation  of  sitting 
down  to  a  harpsichord  wherever  he  saw  one.  This 
escaned  particular  notice ;  but  a  morning  or  two  afier- 
waros,  finding  means,  just  after  the  service,  to  steal  to 
the  organ  in  the  chapel,  and  touch  the  instrument  as  the 
Duke  was  quitting  the  chapel,  he  attracted  his  Highness' 
attention  by  the  unusual  style  of  his  performance.  He 
inquired  wiio  it  was  he  heard;  and  his  attendant  replied, 
that  it  was  his  half  brother,  h  boy  about  seven  years  of 
age.  The  Duke  then  commanded  both  Handel  and  his 
father  to  be  sent  for  into  his  presence.  His  Highness 
expostulated  seriously  with  the  father,  who  still  remained 
firm  in  his  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  dvil  law.  He 
allowed  that  every  father  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his 
children  as  he  thought  most  expedient ;  but  dedmd  that 


in  the  present  instance  he  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
sort  of  crime  against  the  public  and  posterity  to  rob  the 
world  of  such  a  rising  genius.  The  result  of  this  conver- 
sation was  not  only  a  toleration  for  music,  but  a  consent 
that  a  master  should  be  called  in  to  assist  and  forward 
his  studies. 

On  his  return  to  Halle,  the  future  prince  of  modem 
musicians  had  the  happiness  to  find  himself  placed  under 
Zachan,  a  sound  musician,  and  or^ist  of  the  Cathedral 
church  of  that  city.  After  instructing  his  pupil  in  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  the  science,  he  put  into  his  hands 
the  works  of  the  greatest  Italian  and  German  composers, 
and  vrithout  directing  his  attention  to  any  of  them  in 
particular,  left  him  to  form  a  stvle  of  his  own.  From 
these  pure  sources  the  young  enthusiast  drank  so  abun- 
dantly, that  he  soon  became  familiar  with  the  secrets 
of  composition,  and  when  only  nine  years  of  age  actually 
composed  some  motets  which  were  adopted  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  for  three  years  continued,  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  to  compose  one  every  week. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  Handd  felt  himself  raised  above 
any  instruction  that  Halle  could  furnish,  and  his  father 
was  recommended  to  send  him  to  Berlin.  At  this  dty  he 
found  the  opera  flourishing  under  the  direction  of  Bonon- 
cini  and  Attilio ;  who  afterwards  came  to  England,  and 
were  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  nim.  His 
precise  talents  soon  attracted  general  notice,  and  the  Kinjg 
proposed  to  send  him  to  Ital^.  This  favour,  however,  his 
friends  were  advised  to  dedme,  though  the  motive  is  not 
apparent,  and  he  returned  to  Halle.  Shortly  after,  he  had 
the  mirfortune  to  lose  his  father,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
meditated  a  change  of  residence.  Several  places  oiP^red 
themselves  to  his  choice,  but  as  Hamburgh,  next  to  Beriin, 
was  then  the  city  roost  renowned  for  iti»  operas^  he  deters 
mined  upon  going  thither. 

Mattheson,  an  able  musician  and  writer  on  music,  who 
resided  at  Hamburgh  the  whole  time  that  Handel  remained 
there,  gives  us  the  foUowins  account.  *|  Almost  his  first 
acquaintance  here  was  mysdf ;  I  met  him  at  the  org^ 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  whence  I  conducted  him  to  my  fa- 
ther's house,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  I  afterwards  attended  him  to  organs, . 
choirs,  operas,  and  concerts ;  and  recommended  him  to  se- 
veral sdiolars.  At  first  he  only  played  a  ripieno  violin  in 
the  opera  orchestra,  and  being  naturally  inclined  to  induce 
in  a  kind  of  dry  humour,  pretended  unusual  ignorance,  m 
a  manner  that  made  the  most  serious  people  laugh,  tlMMi^h 
he  preserved  his  own  gravity.   But  his  si^erior  abilUies 
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were  soon  discovered,  for  it  happened  that  the  harpsichord 
player  of  the  opera  was  absent  tor  a  time,  and  he  was  per- 
siiaaed  to  take  his  place ;  on  which  occasion  he  shewed 
himself  to  be  a  great  master,  to  the  astonishment  of  erer  j 
one  except  myself,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  abilities  on  keyed  instruments." 

Mattheson  and  Handel  lived  wandt  together,  an/i  fre- 
quently had  amicable  contests  and  trials  of  skSl;  in 
which,  it  appearing  thai  they  exceliied  oa  differenS  in- 
struments, the  latter  on  the  organ,  the  former  on  the 
luirpsichord,  it  was  mutually  agreed  not  to  invade  each 
other's  province;  which  compact  they  faithfuHytibservedrfor 
five  or  six  years,  till  the  following  circMKlliiice  ^ecqiverf. 
Mattheson  composed  an  opera,  called  Cleopatra^  which  was 
performed  on  the  Hamburgh  stage,  in  which  he  himself 
acted  the  part  of  Anthony^  and  Handel  played  the  harp- 
sichord. It  was  customary  with  Mattheson,  upon  the  death 
of  Anthonijy  whidt- happened  early  ia  the  pftc«^  preside 
at  the  harpsichord  as  composer;  but,  one  evening  Handel 
took  it  in  his  head  to  dispute  the  point,  and  would  not  re- 
linquish the  place  he  filled.  This  occasioned  so  violent  a 
qmteip  ibm^  as  (key  waie  giin^oBtof  tWhrn^rMi^ 
memm  gave  him  a  skp^  om  tihe  Smet  i  uma  w«faieh  bo& 
nunedialely  dassw  theii  swfds^  and.  a  dual  ensued  in 
tlw  nadcftt^plafie,  before  the  door  o£  ibt  opesa-^koase. 
iMkiLy  ths  swiid  sf  MotdiMom  brsfcs;iipDi«  sise  of  kis  aa- 
tagonist's  metal  buttons ;  or,  as  others  relate,  it  snapped 
•tgeinst  Ike  scsKe^oi  the  opem,  wkich  Handdk  was  conveying 
•Mf  under  his  aeat.  II  tke  la4te  versien  be  tnie^  be 
■right  itideed  teveeidiaiuie&w^ilkHQi^  Stemeterva- 

This  venewtfitm  happeind  en  the  fiith  of  December,  ITOi ; 
hak  as  ft  prorf  hew  spaedji  and  sincere  their  recoaciliation 
vas,  ttattkesen  ioforaM  m  Ikat^  en  the  80th  of  the  same 
SMBth,  bev  accompanied  his  young  friend  to  ttie  re- 
lw?ag|>J  of  his  first  opera,  enticed  il/stmo^  and  peifomcd 
Ae  principal  character  in  it;  and  that  they  became 
mem  attached  than  ever.  This  production  of  a  youth 
of  fieNivteen  proved  so  greafi  a  favonrite  with  the  poUieas to 
Jbe  peffonaetGl  thirty  nights  successively.  After  composing 
three  other  operas,  Nermey  FUmnda^  and  Dc^hne^  which 
hmA  eaeh  their  Aaae  of  soecess,  Handel  quitted  Hainbosgh. 
Having  aeqaired  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  htm  to  visit 
Italy,  he'set  out  for  that  seat  of  the  Moses,  To  this 
jonmey  he  was  detennined  by  an  iavitalion  Ifom  the  Prwee 
of  Tneany^,  bfotker  to  the  Grand  Duke,  JFiehn  Gaston  de 
Medicis,  who  had;  bcwrd  his  opcsras  at  Mamburgli,  and 
wnaamblliousrof  faaiviBssocfaageai«»atFlDieBee.  Shortly 
•iter  his  nrrisBl  thece»  ke  composed  tbe-Opem  of  ModerigOy 
ibr  which  he  was  honoured  by  tbe  Grand  Ihike  with  a  pwse 
of  a  hundred  safoins  and  a  service  eC  piale.  Tbe  Diike'6 
mistress,  ViUoria^  sang  the  principal  psvt.  Handel  was 
a  handsome  yeinip  man,  and  it  report  say  tsns,  she  conceived 
n  passion  for  bim^  wbicb,  had  he  been  disposed  to  en- 
noemge,  would  pmbably  bawe  caused  the  ruin  of  both. 

From  Florence  he  proceeded  to  YenicQ^  wbeiO'  he  cem*- 
poeed  tbe  Opera  of  Agrmpinet^  wUcb  van  twenty^^seven 
enceessive  nights.  HnM  ne  formed  an  aMsaintanee  with 
Bom.  Senrletti,  Gasnarini,  and  LottL  HeneK*  visited 
JEtone,  where  be  had*  an  of^rtonity  of  bearing  eompo- 
nitions  and  perfonners  of  the  first  dasa  In  this  city 
the  elder  Soiriatli  had  brouffkt'  vocal  nnsic,  and  0>- 
mtti  instmaientalt  to  great  perfection..  At  tbe  celebrated 
Caidinal  Ottoboni^s,  by  winsn  Handel  was  greatly  caxwed 
and  patrottised,  be  bad  frequently  the  advantage  of  hearing 
the  natural  and  elegant  Corelli  perform  bis  own  composi- 
tions. Here  the  ynung  Genaaa  fn^oecA  a  Secenala, 
entitled  II  Trumfo  del  Tempi}.  After  this  he  pvoceeded  to 


Naples,  where  he  set  Acis  and  Galatea  in  Italian,  but  to* 
tally  different  from  the  English  composition  which  after* 
wards  added  such  honours  to  bis  name.  Having  seen  as 
much  of  Italy  as  his  curiosity  or  his  profession  required, 
he  returned  to  Germany. 
On  his  arrival  at  Hanover,  he  found  the  celebrated 
^  Siefani  holding  tbe  j^ce  off,  first  mvsidan  to  the  court. 

t"  The  account  which  Handel  ^fm  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  of 
the  manner  in  wbieh  ene  gieat  genius,  received  another, 
known  to  him  only  by  his  talents  and  his  fame,  is  not 
less  honourable  to  the  learned  Kapelmeister  of  Hano- 
ver, than  to  the  illustrious  native  of  Halle.  When  I  first 
aarived  in  that  dky^'  said  Handel,  "  I  was  a  young  man 
under  twenty.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  merits  otStef- 
fani,  and  he  had  heard  of  me.  I  understood  somewhat  of 
music,  and  could  play  pretty  well  on  the  organ.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  great  kindness,  and  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  intiediy^ing  me  to  thf  ^ipcm  Sophia  and  the 
Elector's  Son ;  giving  him  to  understand  that  I  was  (as  he 
was  pleased  to  (^1  me)  a  virtuoso  in  music.  He  obliged 
me  with  instructions  for  my  conduct  and  behaviour  dunng 
ray  residence  in  Hanover;  mihgrn^oMtifrnm^tity 
to  attend  to  matters  of  n  poUio  ceniNarn,  he  left  m^ia  pesh 
session  of  that  favour  asd  palpDneff  wbieh  hiMooM  haAen- 
joyed  for  a  series  of  yee»s." 

The  growing  connexisn  between  An  OoniteefiHenaiPer 
and  London,  raised  in  tbe  mind  q£  4dbe  aeiesilsfts  Ckromn  a 
desire  to  visit  England.  linpeBed  by  biaiidnceatawiesiigr, 
and  the  natural  restlessness  attending  it,  he  was  not  leajg 
resolving  on  the  journey:  tbeugb  before  he  laftfeermany,  be 
paid  all  due  filial  attention  tabis  Uind  and  afed  mnthftr 
at  Halle ;  visited  his  pmeeptor,  Zachan,  and  tosl^  leans  of 
some  otber  of  bis  friends.  But  wbUe  pieparing  to  set 
out,  Baron  Kilmansesge,  whose  notice  he  bad  at- 
tracted in  Italy,  was  soliciting  for  him  fnxn  the  Elector, 
afterwards  George  the  First  ol'  England*  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  crowns  per  annum.  The  Biuon  succeeded ;  hat 
Handel's  desire  to  go  to  England  was  too  strong  to  be 
conqueved.  This  being  msde  known  to  his  Highness,  tbe 
musician  was  permitted  to  be  absent  for  a  twelvemonth,  or 
9vea  niore,withoiU  either  delaycHT  reduction  of  tbe  grant.  <ki 
these  conditions  he  accepted  tbe  Elector's  bounty.  When 
he  arrived  in  England,  in  the  winter  e§  m<H  tbe  opem 
was  under  tbe  management  of  Avon  HilL  The  story  of 
Rinaldo^  from  Tasso,  formed  into  an  opera  by  Rnsai,  was 
put  into  his  hands,  and  its  sncoos&comsponded-wkb  tbe 
high  expectation  raised  by  the  name  of  the  aamposeir.  This 
justification  of  the  terms  in  wbicb  fonie  bed  anneuneed  bki 
merits  to  the  British  poUic,  drenr  fmm  our  a^eatents  diie 
wannest  and  most  pressing  solicitations  to  make  JUmdsn 
the  place  of  his  falnm  residenee.  But  be  resisted  liienr 
importunities,  and  after  a  twehpemonth'a  stay  in  Epglnndl, 
returned  to  Hanover.  On  taking  leave  el  tibe  ^necp 
(Anne)  she  made  hisft  some  valuable  piesenis,  and  init- 
mated  a  desire  to  see  him  again. 

On  his  return  to  Haneveiv  be  fanmi  tbat  SteCani  bed 
resigned  to  him  the  mastership  of  tbe  cbefiet  |Ie  9b«9% 
aftorwards  composed  for  the  electopel  Frineess,  Cnmlibe, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Ekigland,  tw#lve  ehambee-dunte^  lees 
simple,  but  quito  as  clear:  and  nnembarrassed  jii  their  leqi^ 
ture  as  those  of  Steihni,  wbese  style,  in  th(^  cinmneii 
tions,  he  avowedly  and  veiw  snecessfblly  imitated.  i#ler 
remaining  two  years  with  ^e  fi^tor,  hie  jmewMuik  to 
revisit  England ;  his  salary  still  remainina  tbe  same.  Bto 
arrived  in  England  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  irit, 
at  which  time  the  negotiations  for  tbe  peaee  of  Utifebt 
were  carrying  on.  In  tbe  ensuing  yei^  the  treaty  was 
conduded ;  a  public  thanksgiving  was  ordered  for  tbe  oe» 
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easioD,  and  Haadd  leeeived  a  command  from  ihe  Queen 
to  conipose  a  Te  Deum  andJubilcUe.  These  were  perform- 
ed at  St  Saul's  Cafliednd,  the  Queen  herself  aUending 
fte  service.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  in  1714,  when 
ibe  Elector  of  Hanover  came  over  'to  assume  the  goyem- 
liient  of  £ngkuid,  he  had  two  strong  grounds  of  resentment 
Against  Hanidd*  One  of  these  was,  the  breach  of  his  en- 
gagement to  return  within  a  reasonable  time  to  Hanover ; 
and  the  other*  «his  having 'assisted^towards  celebrating,  as 
k^ny  and  gloriousy  an  event  which  by  many  was  considered 
aetrimenlal  to  the  interests  not  only  of  this  kingdom, 
biit  df  all  the  Protestant  Pewens  of  Europe.  In  order 
fb  tvenK  tfae*Siag's  disnkasure,  his  former  friend,  Baron 
itUmansi^e,  eontrivedan  euedient,  which  nothiug  but 
Ae  jdncereUt  'friendship  ibruandel  could  have  suggested, 
fie  arraaged  a  parley  or  pleasiare  on  the  Thames,  in  which 
Hfe  Kins  condescended  to  share  a  part,  and  having  in- 
Armed  Handel  of  liis«dedgn,  advised  him  to  prepare  some 
Miuslc^r  the  oceasioa.  "lliis  counsel  he/followed,  bv  pro- 
ducing these  ntaivements  which  constitute  his  celebrated 
Water  Music;  and  which  weie. performed  under  his  own  di- 
rections, in  a  barge  attendant  on  that  wherein  were  the 
Sjng  and  his  party.  Upon  hearing  this  music,  which  has 
amce  been  so  justly  celebrated,  hL  Majesty,  equally  de- 
lighted and  suiprised  by  its  excellence,  eagerly  inquired 
Who  was  the  composer.  The  Baron  acquainted  the  King, 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Ma- 
jeS^,  who  conscious  of  the  cause  of  displeasure  he  had 
given  to  so  gracious  arpretector,  durst  not  .presume  to  ap- 
]^roach  the  loyal  presence,  till  he  had  received  an  assu- 
rance  of  pardon,  which  he  trusted  his  future  devotion  and 
giatitude  would  merit  This  intercession  having  been  ac- 
cepted, Handel  was  restored  to  favour,  and  honoured  with 
flattering  mai4cs  of  royal  approbation.  As  a  ratification 
of  this  peace,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  double  the  pen- 
sion of  SOOZ.  a  year,  previously  settled  on  him  by  Queen 
Anne ;  and  not  many  years  after,  when  he  was  employed 
to  teach  the  Princesses,  another  pension  of  £O0Z.  was  added 
to  the  former  grants  by  Queen  Caroline. 

fiis  TecovetTof  the  royal  favour  determined  Handel  to 
ittakeEnglandtlie  country  of  his  residence.  His  acquaint- 
adce;|was  courted  by-several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  jmonf  others  %  the  higUy-cultiyated  and  tasteful 
Barl  of  Burlington,  in  whose  mansion  in  Piccadilly  he  took 
1^  <^is  8ett}ed4UM^  Here  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  fcis^genhis,  and  frediy  pursue  die  course  of 
his  itudies,  •which  can*  seancdy  be  said  to  have  been  inter- 
rapted  by  his  oecasional  direction  of  that,  nobleman's  even- 
iiig  <!oncerts,  in  which  his  own  music  senerally  formed  the 
most  .prominent, part.  At  this  ho«pitu>le>  mansion  he  re- 
silled  three  yeans,  during  which  period  he  published  three 
operifts,  Amadisy  '-Thettius,  and  Ptutor  Ftio,  besides  a  variety 
of  detached  .pieces,  vocal  a»i  instrumental. 

In  the  y^  1^18,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  ce- 
l^rated  Uaker  oT  Chandos,  to  undertake  the  directi<Mi  of  the 
chapel  at  his  superb  mansion  of  Cannons.  It  did  not  ac- 
o6rd  with  his  Grace's  ideas  of  magnificence,  to  have  any 
other  sunerintendent  of  his  chapel  Uian  the  greatest  mu- 
sieian  ot  the  kingdom.  Settl^  with  this  nobleman,  he 
composed  those  anthems  that  soon  became  so  celebrated, 
amounting  to  about  twenty  in  number ;  of  which  Dr.  Ar- 
nold published  twelve,  in  his  voluminous  edition  of  Han- 
del's works*  During  his  two  years'  residence  at  Cannons, 
he. produced  also  the  chief  part  of  his  hautbois  concertos, 
sonatas,  lessons,  organ  fugues,  Acts  and  Galatea^  and  the 
oratorio  of  Esther.  These  are  all  so  masterly,  and  exquisite 
in  their  several  kinds,  that  had  the  efforts  of  his  genius 
been  limited  to  them,  his  name  would  have  been  held  in 


reverence  so  loqg  as  the  characters  in  which  they  are 
written  continued  to  be  understood. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  busiest,  the  most  glorious^ 
and  yet  the  most  anxious,  period  of  Handel's  life.  This 
great  nmsician  had  reached  that  stage  of  existence  which 
Dante  calls, 

U         del  ounxnin  di  nostra  vita* ; 

when  the  faculties  have  attained  their  utmost  vigour.  He 
was  endowed  4vith  extraordinary  natural  powers,  highly 
'improved  by  cultivation ;  with  a  hand  which  no  difficulties 
could  embarraes ;  a  genius  original  and  inexhaustible. 
Such  was  Handel,  when  he  entmd  into  his  engagement 
*with.the  rprincipal  nobility  and  gentry  as  •composer  «nd 
conductor  of  the  new  establishment,  entitled  the  jRoyof 
Ajeadtmu  Mmic.  But  thoqgh  it  would  seem  that  the 
views  of  the  Academv  were  at  first  almost  exclusively  di* 
reeled  towards  -Handel,  -yet  the  institution  was  scarcely 
established  befone  Bonenoini  and  Attilio  were  invited  from 
the  Continent.  The  arrival  of  these  masters  was  the  com* 
manoemttnt  4A  ^a  contest,  which  raged  for  a  long  time  with 
fury,  and  would  have  continued ^uch  longer,  had  not  ihe 
belligerent  parties  come  into  close  action,  by  bripsp- 
ing  theirjpowers  into  OHKMitien  and  contrast  in  a  single 
piece.  The  .great 'question  .xei^peoting  the  compaiative 
abilities  of  Handel,  Boneacini,  and  Attilio,  was  determined 
by  their  eai^unation  in  Mmo  Sdsevoia.  Of  this  opera, 
Attilio  composed  the  first  act,  Bonoacini  the  second,  and 
Handel  the  third;  aad  the  public  judgment,  Isy  universal]^ 
awaidingtlie  palmta  thelatter,  terminated  theeompetitiDn, 
and  left  him  without  a  rival.  The  vietory,  however,,  did 
not  produce  idl  the  consequences  that  were  anticipated.; 
though  it  humbled  the  adversaries  of  Handel,  it  did  not 
reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  a  precipitate  retreat,  or 
even  leave  the  conqueror  in  possession  of  the  field.  After 
the  decision  just  mentioned,  some  of  the  best  cempositieaa 
of  BcmeneiBi  aad  Attilio  were.  i»t)duced,  and  performed  with 
that  ajNplause,  wUdi  candour  cannot  but  allow  they  justly 
merited.  Handel,  however,  continued  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments with  the  epera  subscribers  till  the  year  17S6,  when 
his  employment  of  Signora  Faustina,  and:refusal  either  to 
compose  for  the  .principal  singer,  Senesine^  or  hltve  any  iar* 
ther  cem»ra^with'him>>in  fifate  ef  the  determination  of  the 
noblediractoie  to  thecontrai<^,  laid  the 'foundation  for  a 
diq^te,  whieh,  with- other  antownrd  eiroumstaifees,  termi- 
nated in  *tlieaubvevlioa  of  the  whole  andertaking. 

The  partieulaM  ^f  this  long  ^protraeled  and  ^eventful 
)«mtest  with  the  nebiKty,  having  been  detailed  in  ano- 
ther part  af  oar. pubUeationt,  it  only  remains  to  sum  up  this 
kneknche^  part  of  Handel's  history,  by  stating  that,  after 
a  stn^e  whieh  lasted  ^mere  than  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  obliged  to  draw  out  of  the  funds  the 
whfrfeof  that  property,  amounting  to  above  10,0002.»  which 
in  his  pmpmas  di^s^  he  had  aocumulaled,  he  gave  up 
the  matter  entMy,  and  discovered  to  the  world  that,  in 
this  dreadful  conflict,  he  had  not  only  saffemd  in  his  for- 
tune, but  alsomost  serioudy*in  his  health,  both  bodily  and 
mental. 

At  length  so  serious  a  dejeotion  of  mind  was  brought  on, 
that  he  was  advised  to  try  ae  waters  of  Tunbridge.  Here, 
however,  bis  complaint  increased  to  such  ar  degree,  that  his 
mental  faculties  became  affected;  and  to  complete  his  dis- 
tress, the  palsy  seiied  his  right  arm,  and  the  whole  of  the 
limb  was  rendered  incapable  of -jperforming  its  natural  func- 
tions.   Medicines  having  been  found  ineflTectual  for  the  re- 


•  In  the  mid  passage  of  our  life's  career 
t  See  Historieal  Sketch  of  the  Eitablishment  and  Progress  of  the 
Italian  Opm  in  Eogland,  page  77, 
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lief  of  his  disorder,  he  was,  but  not  without  much  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  to  resort  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  he  re- 
ceived so  much  benefit  from  the  waters,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks,  he  went  immediately  from  the  bath  to  the  organ 
of  the  great  convent  of  the  city,  and  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  good  nuns  imputed  his  restoration  to 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  He  returned  to  London 
perfecUy  reinstated  in  his  health;  and  such  was  his 
nigh  and  intrepid  spirit,  and  such  the  unbending  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  that  the  same  year  he  actually  made 
another  effort  at  Covent  Garden  to  regain  the  public  fa- 
vour by  the  performance  of  Atalante^  Justin^  ArminiuSy  and 
Berenice.  But  these  did  not  at  all  answer  his  expectations ; 
and  th€f  indifibrence  of  the  town  towards  Handel  and  his 
productions,  now  became  evident  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
of  his  friends,  to  render  the  above  compositions  beneficial 
to  him  by  their  publication :  the  subscriptions  proved 
scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing.  Con- 
vinced at  length  by  severe  experience,  he  cave  another  and 
more  fortunate  direction  to  his  studies,  oetter  suited,  as 
be  was  himself  heard  to  declare,  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
man  now  advancing  into  the  vale  of  jyears.  He  deter- 
mined to  adopt  that  species  of  composition  so  common  in 
comifries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails, 
called.  Concerto  Spirituale  or  Oratorio.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  writings,  and  was  sensible  that 
the  snblime  and  affecting  sentiments  vrith  which  they 
abound^  would  aiford  opportunities  of  displaying  his  talents 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  fdt  assured,  too,  that  a 
London  audience,  struck  with  the  dignitv  of  such  music  as 
be  felt  conscious  he  could  produce,  and  feeling  the  pro- 
priety of  a  sacred  drama  during  the  Lent  season,  wouldnot 
fail  to  encourage  the  annual  performance  of  oratorios  in 
tibe  metropolis.  Of  this,  the  recollection  of  the  applause 
excited  by  the  performance  of  his  Esther  at  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music,  in  1781 ;  and,  of  the  same  oratorio  and 
that  of  his  Deborah  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1733,  made  him 
the  more  confident. 

He  accordingly  put  his  plan  in  execution,  and  in  17S8, 
Israel  in  Egypt,  Saul,  and  the  Messiah,  followed  each  other 
in  splendid  succession.  As  another  novelty,  he  also  intro- 
duced between  the  acts  of  these  oratorios  a  species  of  music, 
rf  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor,— the  organ 
concerto.  Few,  except  Handel's  intimate  friends  knew 
that  on  this  instrument  he  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the 
world ;  and  he  was  himself  well  aware  that  he  had  a 
style  of  performing  on  it,  which,  at  least,  had  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it.  The  full  harmony  of  the  instru- 
mental parts  in  these  compositions,  contrasted  with  those 
elegant  solo  passages  with  which  he  interspersed  them,  had 
a  most  wonderful  and  striking  effect. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  most  transcenclent  effbrt 
of  Handel's  genius,  the  Messiah,  on  its  first  performance  at 
CoyentGarden,in  1741,  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception. 
It  is  suspected,  that  its  ill-success  was  omne  to  cabal  and 
faction,  for  a  portion  of  the  old  leaven  of  discord  still  re- 
mained. Aware  of  this,  our  spirited  composer,  whose  judg- 
ment of  its  superior  merit  could  not  be  shaken  by  the  ill- 
will  and  injustice  of  an  English  audience,  determined  to 
tnr  its  effect  on  the  unbiassed  and  more  susceptible  feelings 
of  a  Dublin  auditory.  Pope,  in  his  Dunciad,  alluding  to 
this  circumstance,  addresses  the  following  well-known  lines 
to  the  Goddess  of  Dulness 

"  Strong  in  new  arms,  lo !  Giant  Handel  stands, 
JLike  bold  Bnarias  with  his  hundred  hands: 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul,  he  comes. 
And  Jove  s  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  bira,  Goddess !  or  you  sleep  no  more 
She  heard ;  and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  shore."  ^ 


On  his  way  to  Ireland,  he  was  detained  at  Chester  by 
contraiy  winds.  Wishine  to  try  some  of  his  music,  he  in- 
quired if  there  were  any  cnoirmen  or  others  in  the  place, 
who  could  sing  at  sight.  Some  of  the  most  likely  per- 
sons were  mentioned  to  him,  and  among  the  rest  a  printer 
of  the  name  of  Janson.  A  time  was  fixed  for  the  rehearsal, 
but  alas !  on  trial  of  a  dhorus,  poor  Janson  failed  so  egre- 
giously,  that  Handel,  after  swearing  in  four  or  five  different 
languages,  cried  out,  in  broken  English ;  You  shcauntrel! 
tit  not  you  dell  me,  dat  you  could  sing  at  soite  V — Yes, 
Sir,*'  said  the  printer,  ''and  so  I  can,  but  not  at  Jirst  sight 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he,  with  equal  iudgment  and 
humanity,  began  by  performing  the  Messiah  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  prison.  All  was  admiration  and  applause,  and 
the  whole  was  hailed  as  a  wonderful  effbrt  of  art.  Handel 
was  assisted  by  the  famous  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  by  Duboai|^, 
who  was  leader  of  the  band.  One  evenins  the  latter,  having 
a  close  to  make  ad  Ubitvm,  wandered  about  so  long,  that 
he  seemed  uncertain  of  the  original  key ;  but  at  length 
coming  to  the  shake,  which  was  to  terminate  this  long  dose, 
Handel,  to  the  great  delieht  of  the  audience,  cried  out  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  Uie  most  remote  parts  of  the  the- 
atre,— Welcome  home,  welcome  home,  Mr.  Dubourgl" 

After  remaining  eight  or  nine  months  in  Ireland,  where 
h(e  extended  his  fame,  and  began  to  repair  his  fortune, 
Handel  returned  to  London,  and  recommenced  his  ora- 
torios.  Taught  by  the  warmer  criticism  of  the  sister  king- 
dom, England  discovered  the  excellence  to  which  she  had 
been  so  wilfully  blind,  and  lavished  her  praises  on  what 
she  had  before  dismissed  with  indifference.    His  next  sa- 
cred production  was  Samson,  which  the  London  amateurs, 
rendered  wise  by  their  former  error,  received  with  all 
merited  applause.   The  same  season -they  also  made  an 
amende  honorable  to  the  merits  of  the  Messiah,  which,  for 
the  honour  of  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
cabal  and  faction,  was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  this  great  work 
has  been  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  increasing 
reverence  and  delight.   It  has  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
naked,  healed  the  sick,  and  promoted  religious  feeling, 
more  than  any  single  musical  production  in  this  or  any 
other  country.   As  this  oratorio  had  now  raised  him  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  Handel,  actuated  by 
motives  of  the  purest  benevolence,  formed  the  laudable 
resolution  of  performing  it  annually,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  he  persevered  in  to  the  end  of 
his  life.   The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this  hospital  was  like- 
wise a  present  from  the  benevolent  musician ;  and  he  pre- 
sented the  chariw  with  a  fair  copy  of  the  original  score 
of  the  Messiah.  This  act  of  bounty  was  so  ill-understood  by 
some  of  the  governors,  that,  imagining  this  deed  gave  them 
an  exclusive  right  to  its  performance,  they  formed  the  sin- 
gular resolution  of  applymg  to  Parliament  to  legalize  their 
daim.    But,  first  of  all,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
obtain  Handel's  concurrence,  and  accordingly  a  deputa- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  waited  upon  him  with  their  strange, 
thoi^h  well-meant,  requisition.    But  the  M usidan,  burst- 
ingrin  a  rage,  which  the  music  he  has  put  in  the  mouth 
of  JPolypheme  would  but  faintly  express,  exdaimed :  "  Te 
deivd  1  For  vat  sal  de  Foundlings  put  mein  oratorio  in  de 
Parlement  ?  Te  deivel!  mein  music  sal  not  go  to  de  Par- 
lement!" 

But  though  the  Messiah  increased  in  reputation  every 
year,  yet  to  some  others  of  his  oratorios  the  houses  were  so 
thin,  as  not  even  to  defray  the  expenses.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  was  wont,  as  pleasantly  as  philosophically^  to 
console  his  friends,  when,  previously  to  the  curtain  being 
drawn  up,  they  have  lamented  that  the  house  was  so  empty. 
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by  saying;  **  Nerer  mind,  de  moosic-yil  sound de  petter." 
Theodora  was  one  of  the  oratorios  thus  unfortunately  aban- 
doned, and  he  was  glad  if  any  professors  who  did  not  per- 
form would  accept  of  orders  for  admission.  Two  gentle- 
men of  this  description  having  applied  to  Handel  alter  the 
disgrace  of  Theodora  for  an  order  to  hear  the  Messiah^  he 
cried  out :  Oh  !  your  sarrant,  mien-herrein,  you  are  tam- 
nable  tainty !  you  would  no  go  to  Theodora — der  was  room 
enough  to  tance  there,  when  that  was  perform." — George 
the  Second,  was  a  steady  patron  of  Handel  during  all  his 
calamities,  and  constantly  attended  his  oratorios,  even  when 
thev  were  abandoned  by  his  court. 

Handel,  late  in  life,  like  the  two  greatest  of  poets,  Ho- 
mer and  Milton,  was  afflicted  with  Uindness.  This,  how- 
ever it  might  dispirit  or  embarrass  him  at  other  times,  had 
1^0  effect  on  his  nerves  or  intellects  in  public.  Unable  to 
conduct  his  oratorios,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  son  of  his  faithful  copyist  and  friend ;  a  young  man  of 
considerable  abilities,  and  not  inadequate  to  this  new  and 
honourable  station.  He,  however,  continued  to  play  con- 
certos and  voluntaries  between  the  acts,  with  the  same  vi- 
^ur  of  thought  and  touch  for  which  he  had  ever  been  so 
justly  renowned ;  and,  placed  at  the  conductor's  elbow, 
still  assisted  in  the  general  direction  of  the  performance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  this  vene- 
rable musician,  now  upwards  of  seventy,  led  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  to  make  an  obeisance  to  that  public, 
which  he  had  for  so  many  years  charmed  and  instructed. 
When  Samson  was  performed,  and  Beard  sang  with  feeling 
the  wor()s, 

Total  eclipse— no  tim,  no  moon. 
All  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

the  association  of  ideas,  and  the  view  of  the  sightless 
musician  seated  beside  the  organ,  affected  every  rodv  to 
tears.  Handel  continued  not  only  to  perform  in  public 
after  this  affliction,  but  also  to  compose  in  private.  The 
duet  and  chorus  in  Judas  Maccabeus,  Sion  now  his  head 
shaU  rasse^  were  dictated  to  Mr.  Smith,  after  the  total 
privation  of  sight.  This  composition,  so  late  in  life,  and 
under  such  depressing  circumstances,  confirms  an  opinioii 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  That  it  seldom  happens,  to  men  of 
powerful  intellects  and  original  genius,  to  be  robbed  of 
mental  vigour  bv  age ;  it  is  only  the  feeble-minded  and 
fool-born  part  oi  the  creation,  who  fall  into  that  species 
of  imbecility,  which  gives  occasion  to  say  that  they 
are  superannuated:  for  these,  when  they  retire  late  in 
life  from  the  world  on  which  they  have  lived  by  retailing 
the  sense  of  others,  are  instantly  reduced  to  indigence 
of  mind."  Dryden,  Newton,  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  iknd 
our  admirable  Musician,  are  striking  illustrations  of  this 
doctrine.  He  was  Handel  to  the  last,  for  he  assisted  and 
performed  at  one  of  his  oratorios  on  Uie  6th  of  April,  and 
expired  that  day  week,  Friday,  the  13th  of  April,  1759. 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbe^,  where  a  monu- 
ment, designed  by  the  celebrated  Roubibac,  marks  the  place 
of  his  interment  The  ingenious  sculptor  has  placed  a 
scroll  in  his  hand,  bearing  the  words,  /  know  that  my  Re^ 
deemer  livethy  containing  the  subject  of  the  melody  to  which 
these  words  are  so  admirablv  set  in  his  Messiah, 

As  a  man,  Handel  may  justly  rank  with  the  moral  and 
the  pious ;  as.a  scholar,  with  the  general  class  of  the  well- 
educated;  but,  as  a  musician,  he  is  above  all  rank;  for 
when  we  consider  the  wide  ranee  of  his  powers;  when 
we  reflect  that  the  church,  the  theatre,  and  the  chamber 
were  equally  adorned  by  his  talents ;  that  every  species  of 
voice,  and  every  kind  of  instrument,  owed  new  charms 
to  the  fertility  of  his  imagination ;  that,  in  a  word,  the 
lovers  of  any  particular  style  of  music,  found  in  him  the 


subject  of  their  admiration  ;r-where  is  the  musician  that 
can  rank  with  him  ?  He  united  the  depth  and  elaborate 
contrivance  of  his  own  countiy,  with  all  of  elegance  and 
facility  of  the  Italian  school.  In  his  instrumental  compo- 
sitions there  is  a  vigour,  variety,  learning,  and  invention, 
superior  to  every  other  composer :  in  his  organ  fugues,  a 
science  that  is  always  free  from  pedantry,  and  in  his 
chorusses,  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  that  have  never  been 
equalled.  Many  excellencies  he  might  possess  in  com- 
mon with  other  great  musicians,  but  in  the  latter  quali- 
fication he  stands  altogether  unrivalled ;  he  has  given  us 
feelingly  to  know  that  there  is  a  sublime  in  music,  as  well 
as  in  poetry  and  painting.  This  sublimity,  by  which  Han- 
deFs  works  are  particularly  characterized,  will  continue  to 
engage  the  admiration  of  Uie  world  so  long  as  the  love  of 
harmony  itself  shall  exist. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CHEVALIER  MORLACCHI^ 
AND  OF  HIS  PRODUCTIONS,  to  183^. 


FrancescoMorlacchi  was  bom  in  Perugia,  in  1784. 
In  his  7th  vear  be  began  the  violin ;  at  twelve  solfaing,  and 
the  piano-forte,  under  Caruso.  Without  any  previous  study 
of  counternoint,  he  composed  songs,  sonatas,  masses,  and 
even  a  little  oratorio ;  at  fifteen  be  studied  thorough  bass ; 
and  at  eighteen,  counterpoint,  under  Zingarelli,  at  Loretto. 
At  twenty,  he  went  through  a  regular  course  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  composition,  but  particularly  of  church 
music,  under  Padre  Mattei,  of  Bologna;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  studied  the  clarionet,  flute,  bassoon,  basset-horn,  and 
viokmcello,  in  order  to  acquire  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  different  characters  of  these  instruments. 

In  1806,  after  a  regular  probation,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  at  Bologna.  About 
this  period  he  comnosed,  on  various  occasions,  three  hymns, 
a  Pater^nosterj  a  Te  Deum^  three  cantatas,  and  several  airs 
and  duetts— the  latter  of  which  were  performed  at  different 
theatres.  His  cantata,  in  praise  of  music,  was  given  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Bologna. 

In  the  year  1807,  he  composed  his  first  Intermezzo,  R 
poeta  in  campagna,  for  the  Florentine  theatre,  Locommero ; 
afterwards  his  first  Opera  Bnffa,  //  Ritratto,  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic theatre  at  Veronal^  in  addition  to  these,  he  com- 
posed the  thirty-third  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno^  various 
pieces  of  church  music,  and  a  Miserere  in  sixteen  parts. 

In  1308,  //  Corradino  and  Oreste^  for  the  tneatre  of 
Parma ;  Enone  e  Paride,  a  serious  opera,  for  Leghorn,— 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  compost  on  board  a  man-of- 
war  that  lay  off  the  port,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  alter- 
cations of  the  singers ;  and  a  mass  ana  vespers  for  the 
church  of  St  Ceeciua,  in  Parma* 

In  1809,  Rinaldo  dlAsti,  an  Intermezzo^  for  Parma ;  La 
Prindpessa  per  ripiegoy  an  Opera  Buffa,  for  Rome;  II  Si-^ 
mondnoy  an  Intermezzo^  for  the  same  city ;  Le  avventitre 
d'una  giomata,  a  drama,  for  Milan  ;  Saffo,  a  lyric  scene, 
composed  for  the  Donna  Maroolini,  and  a  concerto  of  con- 
siderable length.  ' 

In  1810,  LeDanaide,  a  serious  opera,  for  Rome.  This 
year  he  composed  his  first  mass  for  the  royal  chapel  of 
8axony,  to  which  he  was  appointed  as  composer. 

In  181 1,  Raoul  di  Crequi^  an  opera,  for  the  royal  theatre 
of  Dresden. 

In  IS  13,  the  oratorio  of  La  Passione,  for  the  same  city. 
In  1813,  La  Capricciosa  pejUitaj  an  Opera  Buffa,  for  the 
same.  ^  j 
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In  1814,  n  Bafhiert  di  Siviglia^  an         for  the  same, 

'In  1816,  La  vUldnella  Ti^iia  di  PtnuLj  alic»pera,  for  the, 
AeatreofPillnitz. 

In  1817,  haeco^  an  oratorio,  vHh  Rythmical  dedama- 
tion  instead  of  recitative,  for  Dresden ;  afterwards,  Loo- 
diceih  A  serious  opera,  for  the  theatre  of  Sam  Carlos^  a.t  Na- 
ples ;  and  Gianm  di  Parigij  for  the  Seala,  at  MUali. 

In  1818,  the  Catmen  StBeuiate  of  Horace,  composed 
on  occasion  of  the  jidbilee  for  his  Majesty  the  Ki^  of 
Sajwny.  , 

In  1891,  Lu  MorffB  d'Abt/e^  m  oratorio,  Ibrlhefctyal  eha- 
Iiel  of  Drdiden,  also 'composed  "with  rbjthmieal^deelattia* 
tioD ;  ^afterwards,  Doitmt^A^tifta^  an  O^pera  Buffa,  for  the 
Skdkh  in  MiUti. 

•In  1892,  hecomposed  Ihe  senous  opera  of  TwbMo  e  Iso* 
Unuy  for  the  theatre  Fenice  ,  in  Venice. 

Besides  these  numerous  compositions,  he  has  also  pro- 
duced, for  the  royal  chapel  of  Saxony,  six  masses,  thirty-* 
three  psalms,  twelve  antiphonies,  ten  offeraries,  and  a  Mise- 
rere  in  three  parts.  In  addition  to  these,  he  is  the  author  oi  ' 
ftv^ilty  <!antatas,  VMch  tvefe  pertbrm^  dn  various  occa- 
sions; six  sonatas,  for 'the  organ;  sixarieftas,  with  piano- 
accompaniments ;  six  songs,  and  six  anacreontics. 


JJL  MVSICA  SIEDICA. 


^  A  Poem  has  lately  apjpearedat  "Milan,  from  the  pen  of 
Giuseppe  Pasta,  a  physician  of  eminence,  entitled,  Lm 
Muiica  Medica.  The  author  displays  in  elegant  verse  the 
various  effects  of  music  upon  mankind,  llie  following  eu- 
logium,  of  Grerman  and  Italian  authors,  may  ficfrve  as^a 
specimen  of  the  Poet's  manner. 

Ahna  gfioednda,  D^a  de*  eMU  e  suoni, 
Possente  masieale  iucantatriee ! 
'AMoroiaita  tettor  da  vaghi  «eni, 
Altri  de*  quai  V  affonano  di  «arte 
,Dal  profoiido  Mozart  effigiate 
D*  rnlmitabfl  a&fonie  note ; 
Altri  ag'giungon  d*  Haydn,  ddl  EsCro  fl  gfrande 
Inventor,  sinfonista  inarrivabite, 
lie  nnove  ftMie  ed'i  siSnori  tmtti 
'Che'prendono  nil  alma  uit  dolce'laipeio ; 
Aki^  di  Psi^^e'  e  Giamma 
Ti.poffgon  i  tesor  annimiosi.; 
£  cQ  KoBsini  dal  odiema  fama : 
£  di  Mayr  sublime,  alle  cui  cin^ 
Sentimental!  e  humerose  tutta 
IStupisce  Italia,  filtto  Italo  el  «t«so. 

taaN^LAVioN. 

Spirit  of  joy.  Goddess  of  song;  and  sound. 
All  powerful  mistress  of  the  mafic  lay  I 
By  smiling  genii  encircled  VOund, 
Of  whom  a  part  presetit  thee  with  the  page 
Of  the  great  Mozayt,  in  his  tai  [Profound, 
Inimitable  master  of  the  lyre  ; 
Others  of  Haydn,  he  from  Ister^s  banks. 
The  great  improver  of  symphonic  lore. 
He  whose  inventive  lay  and  matchless  song, 
With  such  sweet  power  can  bind  the  captive  soul ; 
Of  Perffolese,  Cimarosa  too 
The  rich  harmonic  treasures  they  present. 
And  of  Rossini,  he  of  liring  fame  ; 
Of  Mayr,  too,  sublime,  at  whose  sweet  lay 
Of  sentiment  so  full  e*en  Italy 
Wonders,  and  wondering  clanoft  Um  as  her  own. 


ON  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MODERN  GREEKS, 


WfiiLfiT  we  are  tra&quiUy  enjoying  the  musical  pro* 
ductions  of  onr .predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and,  ridi 
in  the  discoveries  made  before  out*  lime,  are  seeking  only 
to  hfring  diem  to  perfection,  Weimay be  allowed  to  casta 
rapid  glance  on  the  state  of  music  amongst  a  -people  dt 
whom  We  know  but  little,  eiccept  by  the  glorioite  recoUec* 
tions  of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  We  know  thte'extra- 
ordina)ry  effects  produced  on  the  anci^lit  Greeks  by  music 
composed  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  of  mel6dy,  the  ehergy  of 
which  was  capable  of  exciting  the  strongest  passions,  and 
inflaming  the  most  heroic  courage. 

Music,  like  all  other  arts,  emi^rateil  fVom  Greece,  ^(h 
this  difference  however,  that  of  all  ihe  others,  solne  por- 
tions have  reached  us,  whereas  of  the  enchanting  melb&j, 
nbthing  remains  to  us  but  two  or  thTee^tety  doubtful  pieces, 
and  some  scattered  movements  which  Gregory  the  SetenA 
thought  proper  to  insert  in  the  chants  WUch  he  cOmtooseA 
fchr  the  church,  and  which  the  musical  Potie  has  not  failed 
to  mutilate  so  as  to  render  them  unintdugible.  1  do  not 
think  that  any  more  Remains  in  the  dhorch  music  of  ihe 
modem  Greeks.  As  long  as  these  unhappy  peonle  con« 
tinue  under  the  dominion  of  petty  tyrants,  suboroiiiate  to 
the  Grand  Seignior,  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
priests  and  monks  who  endeavour  to  maintain  ignorance, 
because  their  influence  and  authority  solely  depend  on  it, 
we  shall  hear  no  Greek  thusic^  ;  Ibr  can  we  With  propriety 
apply  the  term  to  the  drawling  psalmody  of  the  most 
melimcholy  ecclesiasticfd  'tonest  ?  The  modem  Greelcs 
have  only  church  music ;  it  must  indeed  be  confessed  to 
their  shame,  that  they  ^possess  scarcely  any  of  those  old 
national  airs  which  are  usually  found  even  amongst  the 
least  civilised  people. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  made  an  effort  in  this  art  lately, 
which  inspires  some  hope ;  they  have  attempted  to  sing  m 
time,  of  which  they  were  ignorant  until  now  ;  and  Uiejr 
iMtve  adopted  a  meUiod  of  representing  sounds  wfaddi,  aK 
though  still  bad,  is  infinitely  superior  ^  the  plan  thejr 
formerly  purtoed.  The  ancient  mode  of  mitinff  music 
consisted  m  tiie  use  of  a  number  of  hieroglyj^cdi  -signs, 
whkh  each  master  explained  in  his  own'wa^.  The  pa* 
nils  could  not  aoauire  a  knowledge  of  mtisic,  vrithoot 
labouring  incessantly,  tor  thirty  oriorty  years ;  and  tbm 
they  only  knew  it  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ^mastef 
who  tanght  them ;  for  the  interpretation  ^f  the  aigns  was 
nearly  arbitrary. 

The  sfanplifieation  of  the  musical  sy^em  is  due  to  tlMa 
Greek  professors.  Thanks  to  their  ilaboare,  'inasic'is  now 
taught  in  two  years,  and  the  pupil  may  oceupy  himself  n 
other  studies  at  the  same  time.  Another  advantage  of  the 
new  method  is,  that  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  assiat- 
ance  of  typography  ;  and  by  this  means  avoid  the  inmense 
loss  of  time  occasioned  by  copying.  like  all  ether  good 
andnsefttl  innovations,  it  has  met  with  a  great  number  Of 
enemies.  The  old  professcft's  are  not  willing  to  have  Ae 
period  of  musical  instruction  reduced  to  two  years.  They 


•  The  climate,  and  even  the  govenmeDt,  hu  an  iaflaence  on 
music,  and  music  has  an  extiaordinary  influence  on  manners :  thetrae 
music  of  a  nation  is  in  harmony  with  its  climate  and  manners.— ^Gr6- 
try,  Essai  snr  la  Mnsique,  III.  10.) 

t  Several  professors  as  well  as  myself  have  heard  the  Greek 
chnrch-mnsic,  and  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  it  produced  on  as  aa 
effect  totally  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  mosic ;  for  if 
we  had  continued  to  listen  to  it,  it  would  infallibly  hare  sent  us  to 
sleep. 
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bttve-ddeaM^lie^ld  roitfine  with  tfieiBOTeardonv  becwise 
it  wttiifaMmible  to  tbeb  owQ'  Tkws ;  although'  some  of 
Ihem  hwpe«oded  bv  nibmittiiig  lo  eoBnctjon. 

When:  we  oonsider  oHrowninMuioal  sjatem,  and  oom*- 
phun.of  its  itapeifectioiis,  we  hare  only  to.eiaiittlie  tllatof 
Ihe  Groeka,  and  obsewe  bow-  aiucb  it  is  stitt-  iafierier  to 
•nro,  since  we  loam  iti  two  WMiA^i'wImt  th^  ave  obliged 
to  study  two  yearjait  UnfOfftiHiairiyi  the  Gatejut  bawe 
acacedy.  any-  kiiowbdge  of  I^na^pean  mnaic.  We  oof^t 
not  only  to.  wish  them  Ux  apply  tbeonadyeS'  to  tips  study, 
bnt  to  hope  that  they  wiU  do  it ;  and  to  encomage  tbeiit^- 
fivtSi  aU  tfai^  «ii%hleaad  b«r^.  foipn^d  tbe  same 

wish:  M. Anas^osTlMi^iym. iiieptiooa.i(i»his^^Pr^^ 
tQthe      Method  ol'  Gire^k  Musia 

At  a  nnoiqfint  whea  litemtiire,a]»d  the  arts  iippow  to 
cast  a  gleam  on  their  native  la^d^  we  caaiipt.  too-  strongly 
recommend  to  its  inhabitants  the  culture  of  an  art  which  at 
eace  polishes'  and  refines:  the  mind,  and  softens  the  man- 


fticted  amongst  us  becomes  in  some  sense  our  im)perty* 
I-  nughi  dte  move  than  one  example  of  these  happy  con- 
quests ;  ohaaoe  haa  ftunisdied  me  with  one  in  particuhiri 
in  the  well*  merited  suooess  of  M.  Mayer,  a  young  Russian 
piano^lbrte'  player,  who  has  been  residing  for  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  has  perfonned  at  se¥eral  concerts. 

The  piano-forte  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favour 
it  receives.  This  instrument  is  «  complete  substitute  for  a 
whole  orchestra.  Under  a  skilful  hand  it  produces  sounds 
which  we  may  suppose  as  connected  as  those  elicited  by  thi^ 
bow,  and  it  is  capable  of  developing,  the  \yhole  system  of 
harmony.  The  sound  of  its  strings  is  delightful  to  the  ear, 
which,  is  also  qaptiivated  by  the  precision  resiplting  faom  the 
nni^  o([  the  iQejin^  onplpyed. . 

TkkP  hjgh^  %9t^  m%e  tb^  softness  and  sweetness  of 
the  flute ;  the  remainde^  se^  toi  rival  in  en^gy.  the-  violki 
wd  vicjojipellp.  Alltowgh  each  sound  taken  by  itsdl^  oa»« 
joitr  be  si||»tei]i^»  yel  seweQil,  whan  oonnected  together  and 
aers    .  Is  it  not  deplnraUe,  to  see  the  people  who  possesa  9  niMiaged'  witb^sUiU  miMr-be'  made  to  appear  but  ikpi»lDDga«* 


thf  most  mnsieaL  langnage  that  ever  wias  spoken^  destitute 
of  mnsie?'  I£  the  acts,  should  become  familiar  to,  this-  na< 


tppn..  The  celelmted  thissek  rendertd  this  iUusioa 
^t ;      wbat^  h^()aU^d  kneading  the  sound,  ^istnir  k  son.) 


by  the  reeellection  of  the.  glory  of  their  forefiithess !  May 
the  aiits  assist  in  bestowing  theic  invaluable  benefits  on  this 
oppressed,  and  uofprtaniMe  pfMpIe  I 


MAYER, 

A  TOVNG  RUSSIAN  PIANO-FO&TB  PLAVBa. 

PPhefUhiwiag  is  from.a  racently-puMidwd  French  bibfiogiephioal 
work  on  music.  it  gives  some  account  of  a  very  young,  buK 
according  to  many  concurriDg-  reports,  a  very  clever,  performer,  we 
have  inserted  nearly  the  whole  or  the  article  in  a  translation  ahnost 
literal ;  retrenching  very  little  of  its  verbiage,  and  not  attempting 
tf}  amend  any  of  those  defects  which  will  not  pass  unobserved  in 
this  country,  though  they  are  not  generally  detected  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.] 

Whenever  a  French  pTofess(»^  has  travdled  in  Europe, 
he  has  always  received  in  the  places  he  visited,  that  tri- 
bttte  of  welcome  and  regard,  which  men  tove  to  pay  to  the 
talen  t  by  which  they  have  been,  either  oeeasmnally  or  per- 


tiott,  all  its  hofe  of  libm^.  wenUt  not  be  wholly  annihilated.  |  This  eftot,  may  be  a^sistedr  by  the  wellroombined  acticm 
Verhaps.  new  Tyrtseases.  will  arise  amongst  the  descend-  { ef  pedfd^ ;  but  the  use  of  these  requires  great  judgmenl-ftr 
of  Pemolea !  Perhaps  they  will  oonqneri  emboldened  D  for  imf^perly  employed,  they  i»iodiice  nothing  but  conr 

^  "  in  the  harmony  ;  and  the  Hoft  pedal  should  iiery 

ri^y  be  brovi^ht  in^  action^  SkilM  ma^ia  wish»  if  I 
may  he.  allowed  the  eueassieu,  thai  thait  pedal*  may  be 
found!  onl^  at  the  end^  o^  their  fingem. 

BsrUliniit>  haimonieus  and  expressive,  the  piano  is  of  all 
in^trum^Sito  the  most  fisvearahle  to  inqarataon.  It  seems 
to.reqmve  a.  son)  fipnb  the  hand  of  the  performer,  whose 
mvA  it  in  tttin-  inspires ;  it  answ»s  to  all  that  he  aska, 
fidols  as  mnch  as  he  desires^  and  utters  nothing  but  what 
he  wiehftp.  I  ha,ve  heard  Cramer  abandon  hiosself  to  the 
impuke  of  his  ganlnm  and  produce  the  most  suUime  e^** 
tfmporan^ous  eifosions ;  I  have  also  heard  the  preluding 
^  young  M^r.  It  is  fan  from  my  intenti<m  to  estaUisl^ 
with  rec^t  to  composition  and  expression,  a  parallel  be- 
tween rising  and  matured  talent ;  but  I  amy  at  least  judge 
bv  this  comparison,  that  the  performer  of  seventeen  years 
of  age,  is  walking  in  the  steps  of  the  greatest  masters :  in* 
deed  he  baa  had  for  an  instructor  one  of  the  first  players 
in  Enn^ :  he  is  a  pupil  of  Field  t 

The  young  artist  has  been  singularly  favoured  by  na- 
ture ;  he  has  an  exeeUent  head,  and  an  excellent  hand. 
The  iMter  ia  remavkaUe  for  the  length  of  the  fingeni« 
whiah  can  reaeh.  tfce  interval*  el  an  eleventhrs-for  the  SHp* 
pleipsqs  of  tj^eif  joints^  and-  a*  the  sapie  time  for  theit 
steengtiht  A  conMrnaation  sa  hm^y,  enables  M.  Mayer  to 
execnfbe  witfi  facility  a  number  or  passages,  which  to  othet 
perfoyinsiiBf  woiM  h»  impmcticable,  or.exo6ediagly  diA^ 
eult»  ki  eonseqaaiei^,  hi&  weeation  ia  enriched  by  seaeeal 
new  tcHmfi  of  expresuoB»  which  distBiguMk  hini  from  ali 
other  performers ;  his  playing  is  extraordinary:  it  en^hibita 
an  address,  an  energy,  au  ardour,,  of  which  nothine  can 
convey  an  idea ;  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury,  which  now- 
ever,  h^  kja9^^  vb^  V>  vfipMn^^  his  ^^e^s  seen^  Ifom 
the  h^s 

So  many  valuable  qualities  leave,  notwithstanding,  some- 
thixy  to  d^^ ;  ifi  pvK^  add'  to  ifum  gsao^  but  ad,th^ut 
aQs^tatio^  an4  ^9l¥m  ^thiufl  app^^i^t  labo^ ;  muff, 
likewise  have  cont^ai^t^  jwit  expni^s^q,  and  dje«]^  feeUn& 
But  is.  it  possible  th^^t  Sk  pf^i^nier  of  seven^t^  years  ot* 
age,  can  unite  i^l  these  quiilities  ?  Whfi^  M.  Mayer  nos* 
sesses,  he  denvi^  from  the  favour  of  nature,  improved  by 
a  good  education :  thi^  excellent  b^&will  rew^  with  him ; 
agcj  reflepU»P>  expeIie^(5e^  thep^Bi^Qqflf  thalfevejrrf  tjje 


mantnntlT 


fbreign  profiessmv  ought  to  find  in 


Vmnee  a  similar  reeep Iiqa;  ^ibd  most  polish^  ought  also 
to  be  the  most  haspitable  country.  Without  disparagi<^ 
the  merits  of  our  vilrtfifiSh  we  ought  to  render  justice  to 
those  of  other  coantrie8»  The  Fine  Arts  are  cosmopolites ; 
their  country  is  th^  wodd ;  they  are  not  H/ccuston^ed  to  be 
imprisoned  within  the  boundaries  of  territory ;  the  barriers 
wised  by  politics  fftll  before  them;  they  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  for  they  dispose  men  to  associajte 
together  for  a  kudabje  object^  and  thus  promote  the  ame- 
Boration  of  society. 

If,  as  it  sometin?08  happens,  great  foreign  talent  ap- 
pears desirous  qf  taking,  up  its  residence  amongst  us,  our 
interest,  if  we  understand,  it  properly,  dictates,  that  we 
dionld  encourage  a  design  which  does  us  honour.  This 
naturalinlioa  «s.  periectly  accordant  with  the  na^al 
amotwproj^^i  when  the  professor  who  desires  it  is  c%« 
pable  of  acqpirini  c^ain  oualities,  and  when  he  has  not 
the  age  in  which  h(me  may  be  safely  cherished ; 
for  his  new  acqoirementa  will  be  partly  our  work,  and  we 
shall  enjoy  the  honour  of  them  i  a  talent  which  is  per^ 


t  An  EagliBh  master,  established  at  Petmburg. 
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soul  which  awakens  genius  whilst  developing  sensibility, 
will  give  to  the  young  artist  what  he  stiU  reaoires.— 
Let  a  few  years  pass  by,  and  this  extraordinary  tdent  will 
have  received  the  impress  of  maturity,  as  g^erous  wine 
loses,  as  it  grows  older,  all  its  rawness,  but  preserves  its 
trength,*  increases  its  flavour,  and  becomes  nectar. 


SIGNOR  CARPANI  VERSUS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
"LETTERS  ON  HAYDN.*- 

Joseph  Carpani,  a  literary  man,  as  well  as  a  musician, 
was  bom  at  Milan,  in  175«.  He  afterwards  resided  at 
Vienna,  where  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  he  trans- 
lated several  German  lyrical  poems,  into  his  native  tongue, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  1799,  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  adapted  Italian  words  to  the  oratorio 
of  the  Creation  by  Haydn.  Having  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  this  composer,  he  published  a  volume  of 
very  judicious,  biographical  letters  respecting  him,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Milan,  and 
printed  at  that  town  in  1812.  Louis  Alexander  Ca- 
sar  Bombet,  made  a  translation  of  them  which  he  pub- 
lished as  his  own  work,  and  which  Didot  printed  under 
that  impression.  Bombet  made  some  changes  in  the  text ; 
and  stated  that,  being  at  Vienna  in  1808,  he  wrote  these 
letters  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  and  that  he  decided  on  publish- 
ing them  collectedly,  because  several  copieswere  already  in 
circulation,  and  appeared  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 
But  in  the  changes  which  he  made  in  the  text,  he  rea- 
soned like  a  man  little  acquainted  with  music,  and  was 
often  mistaken  res^ting  facts.  Joseph  Carpani,  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  the  plagiarism,  in  a  pamphlet 

Erinted  at  Vienna  in  1815  ;  and  supported  his  assertions 
y  a  testimonial  from  M.  M.  Saleri,  Weigl,  Friebert, 
Qrissinger,  and  Mile,  de  Kurzbek,  stating  that  they  had 
never  seen  nor  known  Louis  Alexander  Bombet ;  that  they 
had  never  given  him  any  information,  although  he  affirmed 
in  several  parts  of  his  book  that  they  had,  and  that  they  had 
only  made  their  communications  to  Joseph  Carpani,  whom 
they  acknowledged  as  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  re- 
specting the  Life  of  Haydn,  published  at  Milan,  under  the 
title  of  Haydine.  This  testimonial,  as  well  as  the  auto- 
graph MS.  of  Carpani,  are  deposited  vrith  M.  Salleri,  the 
first  maitre  de  chapelle  imperiale,  at  Vienna.  All  the 
journals  of  Italy,  and  amongst  others  that  of  Venice, 
Notizie  del  Mundo,  3  September  1815,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  French  journals,  noticed  the  pamphlet  by  Car- 
pani. The  Journal  de  Paris,  however,  of  September, 
1816,  inserted  an  answer  by  M.  Bombet's  brother,  which 
did  not  appear  entirely  devoid  of  argument,  and  at  least 
rendered  justice  to  M.  Bombet,  as  an  author  of  talent  and 
feeling. 


:  MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC. 
(From  the  German,) 
Whence  does  music  derive  its  charm  to  delight  mankmd  ?— 

Whence  ite  magic  power  in  effecting  such  wonders  on  the  soul  ?  

It  may  be  mwered,  that  music  produces  all  this,  as  being  a  feel- 
ing sense  a&d  expression  of  the  symmetry  and  rhythmical  power 
that  reign  in  the  creations  of  genius.  May  it  he  traced  to  the 
pure  enjoyraent  which  the  ear  finds  in  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  ?— In  part,  certainly.  Is  it  the  pleasure  experienced  in 
perceiving  dissonances  unfolded  and  resolved,  and  in  the  power  to 
dirine  and  anticipate  the  ideas  of  the  composer.^HS  it  this  that 


delights  the  connoisseur  ?— Assuredly  it  is  so  in  part.^But  the 
principal  effects  of  music  are  magnetic.  We  are  woven  tt^ether 
of  fibres  tremblingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  what  is  delightful,  and  are 
therefore  strongly  affected  by  sweet  tones.  These  are  found  to 
vibrate  differently,  according  to  the  different  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  they  act ;  hence,  the  same  music  does  not  please 
all  alike ;  for  the  degree  of  pleasure  must  be  proportionably  greater 
according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  nerve.  Bf  usic  is  the  art  of 
youth.  It  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soul ;  it  perishes  if 
forced  to  put  forth  its  blossoms  in  an  atmosphere  not  congenial  to 
its  -nature.  In  manhood,  the  fibres  become  less  susceptible  ;  the 
sensiblMty  is  bhmted,  and,  at  bst,  instead  of  the  ardent,  enthu- 
siastic admirer,  we  find  the  cold,  calculating  connoisseur;  who 
critidses  where  he  ought  to  feel.  The  present  rage  for  being 
regarded  as  a  viriuato,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tend  to  drive  the 
very  Muse  from  her  sanctuary. 

Music  is  the  art  of  youth*  The  true  musician  ought  ahready,  as 
a  boy,  to  have  .charmed  the  public,  and  obtained  applause.  l£  his 
Ubours  have  not  secured  him  patronage  in  his  youtfafinl  days ;  if 
it  is  only  in  his  riper  years  that  he  enters  upon  the  patiis  of  science, 
it  may  be  pronounced  almost  unpossible  that  he  should  ever  attain 
to  true  greatness  in  his  profession.  If  he  begins  later  in  life,  his 
very  acquaintance  with  those  great  masters,  who  have  already 
secured  immortality,  will  prevent  his  finding  any  true  relish  in 
his  own  labours,  or  having  the  necessary  confidence  in  his  own 
talents.  He  will  know  too  well  the  value  of  the  plaudits  of  the 
public,  to  covet  them  too  greedily.  He  will  feel  the  want  of  that 
spur  of  youthful  ambition,  which  stimulates  to  the  most  daring 
attempts,  and  impels  the  mind  to  reach  the  heights  of  art.  He 
can  make  money.  He  can  write  as  well  as  any  of  those  who 
have  studied  hard :  but  he  will  never  become  a  great  master. 
Did  Purcell,  did  Handel,  did  Haydn,  did  Mozart  begm  late  in 
life  to  study  to  be  proficients  in  thdr  sublime  and  ethereal  art  ? 
No ;  they  were  musicians  from  the  very  cradle. 

Many  opinions  concerning  melody,  taste,  and  even  harmony* 
which  were  current  half  a  century  ago,  would  now  only  excite 
contempt  and  laughter.  Imagination,  which  had  been  manacled 
by  narrow  rules,  formed  in  Gothic  productions,  at  leEgth  broke 
loose,  and  thus  liberated,  flutters  and  flies  from  flower  to  flower, 
sipping,  like  the  bee,  its  native  food  wherever  it  can  be  found. 

Formerly  many  things  were  regarded  as  mortal  sins  in  composi- 
tion, and  prohibited  under  the  severest  pains  and  penalties  ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  prohibition,  we  frequently  find  the  more  emi- 
nent among  the  ancient  composers  bold  enough  to  dare  to  offend 
the  ear  by  such  combinations.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  host 
of  modem  composers  who  have  employed  them,  even  to  a  surfdt, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  abject  poverty  and  emptiness  ? 
Genius  may  sometimes  gloriously  offend, 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend ; 

while  mediocrity  must  be  content  to  keep  humbly  within  bounds* 
and  never  attempt  any  thing  without  the  rule  and  compass.  Half 
a  century  ago  Domenico  Scarlatti  dared  to  explore  new  ways  to 
fame,  And  hazarded  notes  and  passages  of  taste  and  effect,  at  which 
the  musicians  of  his  time  were  startled,  and  to  which  the  public 
ear  is  but  lately  reconciled.  Neither  he  nor  Beethoven,  transgress 
when  they  take  such  liberties ;  their  imitators  do. 

How  various  are  the  resources  to  which  writers  have  recourse 
when  invention  begins  to  flag  I  A  composer  finds  that  he  must 
fin  a  certain  number  of  sheets,  and  to  effect  it  he  spins  out,  and 
repeats  passages  in  different  keys  without  end.  The  French  and 
Italians  have  a  term  for  this  tediousness,  which  is  w;mting  in  our 
language,  they  call  it  Rosalie  or  Rosalia ;  a  term  derived  from  a 
female  saint  who  was  remarkable  for  the  unwearied  pertinacity 
with  which  she  repeated  her  Pater^noiter,  and  strung  her  everiast- 
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ing  beads.  Upon  hearing  a  string  of  repetitions  of  the  same 
passage  or  moduladon,  either  a  note  higher  or  a  note  lower*  an 
Itaiian  exclaims,  Oh,  Santa  Rosmlia/  Such  a  species  of  reitera- 
tion indicates  a  want  of  inventioii  in  a  composer,  as  much  as 
ftammering  and  hesitation  ini|ily  a  want  of  wit  or  memory  in 
a  story-tetter. 

If;  as  It  ia  geaerally  alloiwed,  mathenatleal  treatises  upon  hmisic 
are  fre^MWtly  Mk  of  alMtnise  matters  that  are  useless  even  to 
flMn  of  seienoe,  hmr  ia  it  to  be  expected  that  minds  of  leinemenl 
andgenfas  wtt  em  submit  to  the  teU  of  ttodyiag  liiem?  Itisa 
cpedea  of  learning  that  ia  naturaily  apt  to  degewrate  into  pedan- 
flrr ;  and  it  is  remaikable  that  from  all  the  learned  and  operose 
eidculatioas  of  professed  maHiematicians,  not  a  single  piece  of 
practical  music  has  ever  been  prodveed,  that  ia  mpportable  to  Ihe 
ear  of  persona  of  taste :  so  tiue  it  n,  that  the  operadone  of  cool  and 
deiibeTate  reflection  have  less  power  over  our  Iselings,  than  those 
of  passioB  andenlhniamn.  ear,  says  a  Oerman  critic,  is  the 
Mgheet  m»ieal  mtAmitf  to  decide  upon  all  harmonic  processes  ; 
it  is  the  |HMmncc  of  the  mind  and  of  IIm  fancy,  to  pronounce  upon 
the  life  or  deaHi  of  the  musical  oifi^kring.  The  maHiemaftical 
composer  may  cudgel  his  braiai  as  he  [leases,  he  wifl  never  fM*o^ 
duce  any  thing  for  iuimortality : 

Eternally  I  constant  will  remain, 
E*en  should  die  axis  of  the  worid  give  way, 
And  niglit  and  chaos  hold  their  sway  again. 
It  is  even  so  with  the  language  of  music.   It  is  found  more  easfi 
more  gratifying  to  vanity,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  motive, 
to  sing  passages  full  of  art  and  difficult  execution,  than  a  few  simr 
pie  tones,  full  of  soul,  energy,  and  pathos.   Bombast  becomes  but 
too  often  the  cloak  for  poverty,  and  is  made  to  form  a  miserable 
substitute  for  genius  and  originafity. 


ft  w^e  wen  if  oertaitt  composers  could  be  tangfit  to  know,  that 
ft  firequenily  denumds  more  effort  to  hear  music,  than  to  compose 
«t.  To  have  attention  kept  long  upon  the  stretch,  and  after  all 
not  to  be  gratiM,  is  as  hard  work  as  hewing  wood,  or  drawing 
water. 


Music,  like  language,  no  longer  expresses  by  its  modulation  the 
same  original  sentiments  that  it  did  in  its  first  and  primitive  state 
Its  radical  meaifing  is  lost.  In  order,  now-a-days,  to  express  the 
simple  sentiment  love  you,**  •*  I  sigh  for  you,'*  I  am  faithful 
to  you,**  the  drums  and  the  trumpets  must  be  set  to  work,  tiD 
the  very  players  are  In  a  perspiration.  Both  music  and  language 
have  become  rich,  and  with  their  riches  have  groMm  dainty  and 
fastidloos.  Formerly,  the  lover  assured  his  fair  one  of  his  con- 
stancy in  three  simple  words.  Such  an  assurance  must,  now-a- 
days,  be  paraphrastic  and  affected :  it  must  be  forsooth ; 

YoH  knock  your  head  and  think  (Musio)  will  come, 
Kaoflk  as  you  will,  there's  nobody  at  hcaie* 


Bnthiwiasm  is  an  indiapensaUe  ve^oisite  in  all  the  arts,  baft 
jMitieiibyrly  in  masic,  whkh  io  mneh  depends  fl|>oa  ikoey  and 
imt^ginrtioo>  A  coU»  sedate  and  calcnbiting  disposition,  but  il 
suite  the  prel^ssion  of  such  an  art:  though  it  sometimes  faappew 
that,  when  enttywiasm  leimg^vemnUe,  and  impels  to  too  frequent 
and  violeot  effszto,  t)pe  Hitnlleeto  become  endangiered.  fiat  as 
jightinBB  in  an  artist  is  anwplamfs  nothing  more  than  an  ebullition 
of  genrosy  when  that 'm  the  caac^  ha  may  ciy  out  t#  tlie  j^ysseiana 
f^^rs  him, 

Pst/m»u£«idiifif,  mmci, 

Ahm  mniAitai* 

;   ■  »  ■      ■  How6,by  ApdHstnyfKdWanis, 
YavMlho  death  of  ma^andnatftholiCr*  , 


STATE  OF  THjB  OPERA  IN  ITALY, 
TO  APRIL,  ISn. 

MiLAV.— The  novelty  here  b  La  Fetiale  of  Giovanni  Paeeini, 
which,  though  it  awakens  constant  moottectiens  of  Itossini,  has, 
however,  many  new  ideas  and  passages  of  merit.  The  part  of  the 
Vestal,  which  is  of  considerable  power,  was  well  peifonped  by 
Mad.  Bellochi.  This  c^ra  pleaeed  so  much,  that  Paccini  was 
called  for  on  the  three  first  representations.  Its  principal  defect 
is  a  want  of  finish  in  the  parts,  and  an  extraordinary  mis-employ- 
ment of  wind-instruments. 

After  this  was  produced  the  Medea  of  Sim.  Mayer,  l^iis  opera 
has  passages  which  bespeak  the  experienced  and  great  master. 
The  recitative  and  cavatina  of  Medea  in  the  second  act,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  an  invocation  of  the  infernal  spurits,  is  the  master-^ 
piece  of  the  Opera,  dnd  not  unworthy  of  being  placed  by  t!ie  side 
of  some  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Gluck  and  Mozart. 

A  new  opera  was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  De/  Re,  entitled, 
Chi  fk  eo^,  fk  bene,  by  Feliciano  Strapponi,  and  on  the 
representation  was  received  con  furore.  The  bills  announced 
with  much  pomp,  la  tdnto  applaudita  opera  (the  so-much-ap- 
plauded Opera.)  The  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  theatre,  when 
the  deception  was  discovered,  and  tbe  indignant  lovers  of  good 
music  went  no  more  ;  they  wisely  judged  that  Chifi  eoti,flL  bene. 
(He  who  does  so,  does  well.) 

The  principal  pieee  at  liie  Theatre  Carbarn  hae  been  the 
Tebaldo  ed  holina  of  Morlacchi.  The  principal  part  was  sus^ 
tained  by  Sig.  Grivelti*  Whoever  vrishes  to  form  a  jnst  idea  of  the 
fonner  §;reat  Italian  skigers,  mast  hear  CrivelK,  whose  fihie  how- 
ever consists  in  certain  passages :  hot  in  the  power  and  feeling  wHh 
which  he  gives  thesa  passages^  lie  £ur  ootweigha  a  whole  hast  of 
modem  prstendess  in  the  art. 

Vbnicb. — ^The  principal  singers  here  are,  t!ie  prima  donna. 
Mad.  Colbran  Rossini ;  prima  soprana,  Signora  Rosa  Mariani  - 
primo  tenore,  JKohn  Sinclair ;  primo  basso,  Filippo  Oalli. 

After  the  failure  of  Maomelto,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given,  as  wefll  as  that  of  Madame  Colbran  Rossini  herself,  one 
act  of  it  was  niven*,  together  with  Zoraide,  itself  compressed  into 
one  act.  This  did  not  mend  matters.  In  short,  Colbran  met 
altogether  with  a  very  unfavourable  reception,  and  was  unani- 
mously voted  upon  the  superanuated  list.  This  but  ill  aecordfl 
with  the  praises  bestowed  upon  ber  in  tha  Ossmatare  Fenetiano ; 
but  the  venal  appbuse  of  a  few  Laaaroni  and  getters  up  of  small 
articles,  does  not  weigh  much  hen.  On  the  M  of  Fehniary,  was 
brought  out  the  new  Opera  of  Rossini,  entttied  Semiramide,  The 
first  act,  which  lasted  two  hours  fifteen  minutes,  was  received  very 
coldly,  with  the  exception  of  one  passage  in  th^  overtare,  which 
overture  was,  however^  unconscionably  long.  The  second  act, 
which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  began  to  please  in  an  air  of 
Mariani,  but  the  apphuise  was  rather  directed  to  this  fiivourite 
singer.  After  this,  a  duet  between  her  and  Colbran,  together  with 
an  air  of  Galli,  and  particuhurly  a  terxetto  between  bun  and  the  two 
above-named  bdies,  were  weU  received.  Roesini  was  also  called 
for  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  These  are  all  the  particulara 
we  have  been  able  to  coHect,  and  are  uncertain  as  to  the  receptioD 
it  aset  with  an  a  second  npreeentation.  Efnty  thing  k  Infiueneed 
km  by  the  .^  dH.  But  we  have  heard  it  reported;  that  tiw 
ai^lmiie  diminished  ite  a  few  represenladoas,  and  tiiat  at  last 
all  was  eoldaflBs  and  indifliBrenee.  Hm  greater  part  of  it,  and 
pavlBPnbr  tfie  ehomsas*  Is  said  to  bare  cantnmed  ameh  learned 
mmie.  lUssini  is  said  ta  have  quite  departed  fimn  hie  usual  style ; 
HieaMsquaoce  «f  whssh,  this  opera,  which  is  nid  to  luiv«  moiv  of 
Ihe  btfiff^  tiian  the  eerta  about  it,  and  to  contain  many  raabm- 
peneas  aad  aepatitsssM,  ean  boast  of  few,  if  any,  mekidies  Atttering 
to  the  eaa.  Perhaps  I  may  shortly  be  able  to  give  yon  moi« 
^osilm  iMfarmalkD.  IM  k  mnat  faa  said,  ifaat  Rossini  was  but 
ill  fayiisnfcid  intfiia  aparn,  as  he  Ind  no  othar  .tal«Bt  to  depend 
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upon  than  that  of  Mariani  and  Oalli.  It  is  all  over  with  Madame 
h\a  own  wife ;  and  the  insipid  and  anmeaning  tenor,  with  his  Anglo- 
lialian  pronounciation,  only  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  public. 
Rossini  and  his  wife  received  for  this  carnival  season  96,000 
francs,  (about  ^1080  English.) 

Mantua. — ^The  company  here  consists  of,  primo  soprano,  Sijf. 
Vclluti ;  prima  donna,  Signora  Tcghil ;  tenor,  Sig.  Crivelli. 

The  only  new  Opera  given  here  was  the  Alfonto  ed  Elisa  of 
Mercadantc,  which  obtained  but  a  very  moderate  success ;  indeed 
it  was  found  to  be  nothing  else  than  his  old  Opera  of  Andronico 
furbished  up  under  a  new  dtle. 

Turin. — The  company  here  are,  prima  donna,  Sigra.  Passerini ; 
prima  soprana,  Signora  Fanny  Ekerlin ;  primo  tenore,  Signor 
Tachinajnli ;  primo  basso*  Signor  Benedetti. 

An  opera  by  Gandini,  entitled  Jl  Muggero,  entu-ely  failed.  It 
was  followed  by  the  Didone  of  Mercadanti,  which  was  received 
con  furore.  It  is  said  that  this  is  one  of  three  Operas  which  this 
composer  had  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  for  Milan,  Turin,  and 
Mantua.  Our  age  is  wonderfully  prolific.  It  is,  however,  whis- 
pered, that  Mercadanti  is  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
that  ill  the  present  instance  he  was  under  considerable  obligationg 
to  Donizzetti. 

Florbngb. — The  principal  singers  here  are»  prima  donna, 
Signm  Grassini ;  primo  soprano,  Signora  Morandi ;  primo  tenore, 
Signor  Bianchi. 

The  principal  performances  here  were  the  Orasj  e  Curiazj  of 
Cimarosa,  which  was  frequently  performed  with  great  applause,  and 
the  Fedra  of  Orlandi,  which  completely  failed. 

RoMB.— ("Tealfo  ArgewHno.)  Principal  singers,  prima  donna, 
Signora  Ferldtti ;  primo  soprano,  Signora  Pisaroni ;  primo  tenore, 
Signor  David ;  bass,  Signor  Botticelli. 

A  new  Opera  by  Carafa,  called  Eufemio  di  Messina^  met  with 
little  or  no  success.  It  was  followed  by  the  Donna  del  Lago  of 
Rossini,  which  pleased  much  here* 

(Teatro  FaileJ  This  company  consists  of,  prima  donna,  Signora 
Casagli ;  primo  buffo,  Signor  Picini ;  primo  tenore,  Signor  Winter. 

The  first  new  Opera,  entitled  Jl  Conaro,  by  Filippo  Gelli,  as 
well  as  the  second,  called  Armi  ed  Amaret  by  Francesco  Giancia- 
relli,  both  of  Rome,  entirely  failed. 

Pbruoia. — ^A  new  Opera,  entitled  Cruardaievi  da  unFal$9 
AmicOy  (Beware  of  a  False  Friend,)  by  a  composer  of  the  name  of 
Geroalmo  Ricci,  met  with  great  success  here. 

PARMA.^The  company  here  is  composed  of,  prima  donna, 
Signora  Schira,  (from  the  Conservatory  of  Milan ;)  primo  soprano^ 
Signora  Contini ;  primi  tenori,  Signori  Sirletti  and  Boccacini. 

The  Operas  that  have  had  the  principal  run  here,  have  been  the 
Ricciardo  e  Zoraide  and  the  Donna  del  Lago  of  Rossini ;  but 
the  latter  was  the  greatest  fiivourite. 


THE  DRAMA. 

King's  Thsatre. 
On  Tuesday,  Aogost  5th,  Ihis  theatre  concluded  the  season, 
with  Rossini's  serious  opera,  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,  According 
to  the  custom  which  prevails  here,  the  performers  all,  at  the  end 
of  tiie  Opera,  came  forward,  and  <*  God  save  the  King,**  was  sang, 
by  Mesdames  Camporese  and  Vestris.  Its  effect  was  monotoftovs 
and  heavy,' for  want  cS  the  contrast  which  a  male  voice  makes. 
After  the  curtain  had  fallen,  a  loud  call  was  made  for  Madame 
Camporese,  ^o,  it  was  understood,  would  certainly  not  re-appear 
in  this  country.  She  was,  in  consequence,  handed  on  the  stage, 
and  in  three  graceful  and  respectful  obeisances  took  her  final 
leave  of  a  British  Public,  amidst  the  plaudits  and  cheerings  of 
every  indiridttaljpresent.  Madame  Camporese  first  appaarsd  on 


this  stage,  in  1817,  a  year  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Italian 
Theatre,  for  the  production  of  Don  Giovanni^  and  for  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  Mesdames  Fodor,  Camporese,  and  Pasta,  together 
with  Signors  Crivelli,  Ambrogetti,  and  Agrisani.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  that  season,  Madame  Camporese  went  into  Itsly,  whenee 
she  returned  to  London  in  1831,  and  has  remained  in  England 
ever  since.  The  talents  of  this  Lady  are  too  well  known  in  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  to  require  any  encomiums  now :  the  opinion 
that  we  have  always  entertained  of  her  has  been  corroborated  by 
all  amateurs  and  judges  of  music,  from  the  hour  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance, up  to  the  present  period.  She  retires  to  her  birth-place^ 
Rome,  to  enjoy  an  easy,  but  not  a  large  fiortune.  Her  high  talents 
and  excellent  private  character  will  l<mg  be  remembered  widi 
respect  in  this  country, — the  country  where  she  has  gained  her 
fame,  and  secured  her  independence. 

This  theatre  has  passed  into  other  hands  for  the  next  two  yean. 
The  ostensible  lessee  for  that  term  is  Signor  BenellL  ■  It  is  said 
that  it  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  committee,  ooottsting  of 
the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Eail  of  GlengaU,  the  Honourable 
H.  De  Roos,  and  Colonel  Cooke.  Great  charges  are  talked  of,  but 
nothing  is  yet  settled.  Sigr.  and  Mad.  De  Begnis,  together  with 
Signors  Garcis  and  Curioni,  remain. 

Haym ARKBT  Theatre. 
The  musical  play  of  Sweethearts  and  fFines  keeps  possession 
of  this  stage,  and,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  novelty,  draws  a 
full  house  every  night.  We  unwillingly  omitted  in  our  last  num- 
ber the  name  of  one  of  the  ccmiposers  of  the  music :  they  ought  to 
have  been  thus  stated,^Messr8.  Whitaker,  Nathan,  T.  Cooke, 
and  Perry.   

English  Opeba  House. 

On  the  88th  of  July,  a  new  Dramatic  Romance,  or,  in  fact,  a 
Melodrame,  was  produced  at  this  theatre,  and  has  excited  no 
little  curiosity  by  the  singularity  and  boldness  of  its  subject.  It  is 
entitled  Presumption,  or  ike  Fate  of  Frankenstein,  and  is  taken 
from  a  novel,  called  Frankenstein,  or  the  Modem  Prometheus, 
written  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  widow  of  Bysshe  Shelley*  Esq.,  and 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Godwin.  The  story  is,  in  brie(  of 
a  philosopher,  (Frankenstein^  who  devotes  day  and  night  to  his 
laboratory ;  not  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  transmuting  metals, 
or  to  discover  the  formula  of  the  dixir  vita,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  creating,  —  without  the  assistance  of  any  companion  in  his 
labours, — a  man,  a  full-grown,  vigorous,  intdligent  man !  This 
great  work  he  at  length  acconq[>lishe8 ;  but  he  has  not  had  the 
power  to  endow  this  being  with  speech,  who,  in  consequence*  is 
treated  by  all  as  a  monster,  and  is  even  shot  at,  and  wounded, 
while  performing  a  humane  act.  This  excites  in  the  'creature  the 
passion  of  revenge,  which  is  not  satisfied  tiU  he  has  killed  the 
betrothed  of  him  by  whom  he  was  formed,  and  caused  the  death  of 
Frankenstein  himself. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  made  by  this  piece,  and  a  ridicnloos 
placard  was  posted  all  over  die  town,  to  call  down  the  censure  of 
the  public  upon  so  immond  a  drama,**  as  it  was  therein  termed. 
But  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain,— <a  sensiUe,  prudent  man,  )— has 
thought  fit  to  license  it,  the  pnbHc,  very  discreetly,  consider  tiiat 
they  can  only  with  profit  to  themselves  meddle  in  the  affidr,  by 
gmng  to  hear  tiie  piece,  if  tiiey  approve  the  principle  of  it,  or  by 
staying  away,  if  they  think  its  teiviency  irreligious. 

'niere  are  two  or  three  agreeaUa  duets  in  this  melodrame ;  but 
as  a  whole,  the  music  is  heavy  aad  common.  The  overture,  as 
we  presume  it  is  called,  is  a  very  humble  aAur  indeed. 

Miss  L.  Dance  supports  her  situation  well.  She  will  prove  a 
very  useful  performer,  or  we  are  much  mistaken.  She  has  the 
important  advantage  of  having  been  bred  up  amidst  good  mnae^ 
and  her  taste  has  been  formed  upon  a  basis  that  is  immtttoable* 
As  an  actressy  she  is  motot,  giacelnl,  andinteresliBg. 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


Clari,  or  The  Maid  of  Milan,  an  Opera  in  three  acts, 
OB  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden ;  cont' 
posed  by  Henby  R.  Bishop,  Composer  and  Director  of 
the  Music  to  the  Theatre.  {Goulding\  D'Almaine,  and  Co.)  * 

In  a  former  number  we  offered  our  opinion  of  this  opera, 
after  hearing  it  once;  and  our  readers  may,  perchance, 
recollect,  that  it  did  not  make  a  very  favourable  impression 
on  our  minds.  A  more  deliberate  examination  of  Clari  in 
its  published  state,  has  not,  on  the  whole,  worked  any 
material  change  in  that  opinion,  though  it  has  undoubtedly 
placed  some  of  its  parts  m  a  more  favourable  light,  while 
It  has  exposed  blemishes  in  others  that  were  not  so  easily 
discovered  at  a  single  representation,  and  without  the  aid 
of  a  book  of  the  words,  which  we  could  not  obtain  on  the 
night  that  we  witnessed  its  performance. 

The  purely  musical  part, — by  which  we  mean  to  signify 
whatever  relates  to  melody  and  harmony — ^rather  improves 
upon  inspection ;  but  the  prosodial  part,  and  the  setting 
of  the  words,  betray,  when  closely  viewed,  great  faults, 
arising,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  from  the  hurried  mode  in 
which  theatrical  pieces  are  so  commonly  got  up. 

The  overture  is  a  spirited  comnosition,  d  la  Beethoven, 
consisting  of  a  short  adagio,  a  quicK  movement  in  C  minor, 
in  which  the  prevailing  air  of  the  piece  is  introduced,  and 
a  coda  in  C  major.  In  the  few  bars  of  adagio,  we  find  an 
extreme  minor  third  employed  in  a  manner  that  is  new, 
and  somewhat  foreign  to  our  present  feelings. 


:ts: 
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The  first  half  of  the  introductory  trio  and  chorus  is  very 
elegant  and  dramatic ;  the  remamder  is  in  a  bustle,  and 
quite  d  la  Rossini.  The  duet  that  follows  is  in  a  common- 
place style;  the  repetition  and  quick  utterance  of  the 
words,  "  smiles  more  bewitching,"  are  unnecessary,  and 
altogether  hostile  to  musical  effect.  The  «*  Description  of 
a  PlaY,"  is  a  comic  song,  written  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
Mr.  Pearman's  talent  for  imitation.  The  air  that  succeeds 
this,  Home !  sweet  Home  1"  is  the  cheval  de  bataille,  the 
most  popular  thing  in  the  opera,  and  that  to  which  much  of 
its  success  may  be  attribute. 

This  air  is  announced  as  Composed,  and  partly 
founded  on  a  Sicilian  air,"  by  Mr.  Bishop.  Now  we  were 
led,  by  that  spirit  which  always  influences  critics, — whether 
they  acknowledge  it,  or  not, — ^to  compare  these  two  songs 

Grazioso.  ri:^*  2> 


together;  and  upon  bringing  them  into  juxta-position, 
could  not  keep  exclaiming  with  the  Duke  of  Ephesus, 
— —  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is  which — 
for,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  notes,  they  appeared 
to  our^perhaps  very  obtuse — ^senses,  as  one  and  the  same 
thing :  only  that  the  repetitions  in  the  Sicilian  air,  are 
retrenched  in  that  part  of  the  opera.  This  matter  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  engraver 
has  made  a  mistake  in  the  title-page  of  one  of  the  songs. 
That,  however,  which  is  sung  on  the  stage,  is  a  beautiful 
air,  whether  it  was  bom  under  the  serene  sky  of  classic 
Sicily,  or  brought  forth  beneath  the  dense  clouds  that 
overhang  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Come  whence  it  may^ 
we  know  not  any  land,  however  favoured  by  Phoebus,  that 
can  produce  a  chaun tress  to  sing  it  with  the  same  feeling 
and  taste,  that  so  highly  distinguish  its  performance  by  our 
charming  countrywoman.  Miss  M.  Tree. 

The  song  O !  light  bounds  my  heart,"  has,  surely, 
been  adapted,  or  attempted  to  be  adapted,  to  the  present 
words,  and  not  original^  set  to  them.    It  runs  thus, — 

O  lirbt  hounds  my  heart  I  through  sorrow^s  ni^ht  that  drearily 
Closed  o*er  my  hopes,  the  sun  of  joy  is  breakmg  I 

Freed  from  suspense,  mv  jocund  spirit  cheerily 
Is  from  its  mournful  dream  to  life  and  rapture  waking. 

The  wild  and  unaccountable  metreof  these  lines,  convinces 
us  that  they  were  written  to  the  air,  and  that  the  air  was 
not  composed  to  them.  But  the  poet  and  mi^ician  might, 
with  a  moderate  exercise  of  patience  and  ingenuity,  have 
managed  better  than  to  make  pauses  at  the  words  diearily" 
and  cheerily,"  by  which  what  little  meaning  the  verses 
possess  is  completely  obscured.  The  rest  after  the  latter 
word,  and  the  long  note,  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  bar, 
given  to  is,"  produce  the  following  notable  violations 
of  sense  and  prosody  ; — 


my  jo-cund  spi-rit   cheerily.       Is  from  its 

The  trio,  Joooso !  make  haste,"  is  very  clever,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  music ;  though  here,  again,  the  words  do  not 
seem  to  belong  naturally  to  it. 

The  great  success  of  the  duet  in  Maid  Marian,  "  Come 
hither,  thou  little  foot-page,"  has  produced  an  imitation  of 
it  in  the  present  opera,  and  though  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
not  equal  to  the  model,  it  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
pleasing.  At  the  commencement  of  this,  the  rhythmical 
accent  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  made  to  yield  to  the 
oratorical,  and  as  the  case  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  it  may 
not  be  uninstructive  to  extract  the  passage.  The  Page 
tells  Fespwa,  that  he  reads  the  state  of  her  heart  in  her 
eyes.    She  replies. 


pa 


You    read  it,       you    read  it  in     these    eyes  ?  You  read  it    in  these  eyes  ? 
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The  song,  For  flowers  which  we  twine  for  the  temples  of  Love,"  if  notyery  original,  is  at  least  extremely  pretty. 
The  annexed  bars,  which  we  select  from  it,  are  full  of  taste. 


Andante.    ^  ^ 


ft 


The      yio  -  -  let,      the     vio  -  -  let,       the    vio   -  let  grows  in   the  shade! 


r  ^-f—ii 
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A  serenade,  for  four  men's  Tpiees,  follows  this,  beginning 
Sleep,  gentle  Lady!"  which  is  popular,  because  all 
msic  of  tne  glee-species  is  now  in  great  request  at  the 
theatres.  We  cannot  in  any  other  way  account  for  the 
applause  that  it  receives,  for  it  contains  nothing  new,  and 
exhibits  errors  in  prosody,  which  are  remarkably  flagrant 
and  reprehensible.  The  subjoined  examples  of  these 
will  probably  astonish  the  reacier,  as  much  as  they  sur- 
]us. 


the  flow'rs  are  do 
Page  61. 


sing. 


re  -  po 


sing. 


Page  61. 


IS 


1 


sooth-ing      num  -  •  bers. 

Who,  that  understands  the  language,  can  tolerate  such 
barbarous  accent  as  is  here  displayed  ? — and  it  is  less 
pardonable,  because  it  might  so  easily  have  been  avoided. 
We  repeat  what  we  have  said  before, — and  fear  that  we 
may  often  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  reiterate  the  same 
opinion, — that  the-  art  of  music  will  never  arrive  at  its 
proper  rank,  nor  be  held  in  general,  esteem,  till  its  pro- 
fessors will  condescend  to  comply  with  the  rules  woich 
horn-book  learning  supplies,  and  common-sense  j^rescribes. 
The  air,  "  Little  Love  is  a  mischievous  boy,"  is  a  lively 
kind  of  dance-tune ;  and  the  Pastorale  in  the  third  act  also 
has  gaiety  and  novelty  to  recommend  it.  A  base  song, 
and  another  for  a  soprano,  that  follow  this,  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  them.  A  Scena,  as  it  is  termed,  near  the 
end  of  the  last  act,  will  remind  its  bearers  of  an  air  in 
Rossini's  Sarhiere  di  Siviylia,  False  accent  is  the  evil 
genius  of  this  opera ;  it  appears  again  in  triumph  in  the 
present  song,  and  once  more  in  the  last  trio ! 

We  have  no  belief  that  Mr.  Bishop  ever  intended  that 
any  part  of  his  fame  should  rest  upon  this  work ;  it  is 
composed  of  temporary  materials,  gathered  together  with 
theatriod  haste,  without  much  laborious  search  for  things 
absolutely  new,  and  calcidated  to  please  the  fleeting  taste 


r-tr 

of  the  multitude,  whose  immediate  opinion  regarding 
matters  connected  with  the  drama,  is  often,  by  various 
means,  misled,  and  very  frequently  differs  most  widdy 
from  their  final  judgment. 

A  Favourite  Air  from  the  Ballet  of  Ninay  with  van'a- 
tionsby  Mayseder,  ^Op.  80.)  Arranged  for  the  Piano' 
Forte  by  Ferd.  Ries.  (^London^  published  by  John  Go/w 
and  Son,  by  special  appointment  Music  Sellers  to  Hl8 
Majesty,  Regent  Street) 

These  variations  were  written,  we  think,  for  the  violin. 
Mayseder  is  a  German  composer,  living  at  Vienna,  who  is 
rising  into  considerable  repute  with  a  certain  class  of 
performers,  and  whose  works,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  of 
them,  are  characterised  by  lightness  and  brilliancy.  This 
charming  and  popular  air  from  the  ballet  of  Nina^  which 
was  brought  out  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  18S1,  will  be 
recognised  by  every  body,  luter  inspecting  the  subjoined 
notes. 


Allegretto 
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The  fibftre  wbieh  Mr.  Riea  has  taken  ia  this  is  confined, 
we  suppose,  to  the  mere  adaptation  of  the  various  parts  to 
the  piano-forte.  It  was  not,  then,  within  his  province  to 
lighten  the  difficulties  that  every  page,  nay^  almost  every 
line,  presents,  which  wil'  assnrealy  restrict  its  performance 
to  those  who  either  have  already  gained  a  mastery  over 
the  instrument,  or  are  labouring  with  more  than  usual 
Mai  and  indnstiy  to  attain  soch  an  end  :  all  the  middling 
dass  of  piayers,  which  indndes  the  great  bnlk  of  amateur 
pefformers,  will  be,  we  fear,  det«rred  firom  entering  upon 
80  arduous  a  task. 

Gbajid  W Aim j  far  the  Piano^ForUf  with  an  accompa- 
ntment  for  the  Flute^  ad  Ubiium^  dedicated  to  Miss  Beau- 
mont, by  Frederick  Kaulrrknicer. — Op.  68. 
{Clementi  and  Co.) 

In  this  composition  are  combined  three  qualities  that 
are  constantly  sought  after,  and  seldom  found  together ; 
— briUiancT,  agreeableness,  and  ease.  Mr.  Kalklmnner 
has  a  very  nappy  talent  for  this  kind  of  writing,  which,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  failures  in  the  attempt 
that  we  witness,  is  not  easily  acquired.  It  is  valuable  to 
the  possessor,  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  oonvenient^  to  the 
amateur ;  for,  after  all,  the  wish  to  gratify  others,  and  to 
make  a  display,  without  incdrring  much  expenditure  of 
labour,  is  very  natural,  and  not  always  to  be  discourfi£;ed. 
There  are  passages  in  this  waltz  which,  though  far  mm 
difficult,  are  good  for  practice,  and  improving  to  the  hand. 
The  flute  accompaniment  is  not  strictly  ohhligato^  but  it  is 
an  important  adoition,  and  it  should  not  be  left  out,  unless 
its  omission  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 

1.  Gradti)  Rondo, [i^la]  FoUmoise^'mth  an  Intro- 
duction for  the  Piano  Forte;  by  W.  T.  LiNC,  Jun. 
Op.  8.-^  (^601/^1^^40  Institution,) 

2.  A  RoNDOLETTOy  With  OM  INTRODUCTION  foT  the 

Piano-Porte;  by  the  same.   Op.  4. — (Clementi  and  Co.) 

S.  L' Alexandre,  Thime  ^U«[iila]  Rusee,  with  varia' 
iiom^  end  an  Introduction /or  the  Ptano-Forte;  by 
the  eame.    Op»  6. — (Harmonic  Institution.) 

We  have  not  often  seen  such  an  eiipenditure  of  labour 
as  these  three  pieces  exhibit.  The  author  appears  to  have 
taken  up  his  pen,  deeply  imbued  with  a  belief  that  the 
effect  of  a  composition  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  in- 
tricacy, and  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  that  a  clear,  connected  melody,  is  a  secon- 
dary cousideration,  and  that  any  approach  to  simplicity 
is  to  be  most  scrupulously  avoided.  Such  is  Mr.  Ling's 
taste,  and  such  is  not  our^s*  most  certainly :  but  as  we 
discern  in  him  a  considerable  share  of  ambition,  which, 
if  properly  directed,  may  hereafter  be  followed  by  the 
best  consequences,  we  recommend  him  to  cvrh  it,  for  the 
present,  ana  to  exercise  himself  in  compositions  of  a  more 
engaging  and  less  aspiring  nature ;  he  will  then  become 
better  acquaiuted  wiUi  his  real  strength,  and  may  at  any 
time  employ  it  in  works  of  higher  pretensions,  when  he 
thinks  it  suffidently  confirmed  to  bear  him  successfully 
through  the  enterprise. 

A  flat  7th  that  rises,  contrary  to  all  rule,  and  very 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  ear,  is  to  be  found  within 
ten  bars  of  the  end  of  the  Rondo  ;  and  in  L* Alexandre, 
page  5,  a  flat  9th  often  repeated,  produces  a  very  harsh 
effect,  without  any  obvious  motive.  The  latter,  however, 
as  an  affair  of  taste,  and  our's  may  be  in  error.  We  re- 
commend Mr.  ling  to  be  less  prodigal  in  his  use  of  Italian 
words,  Ae  frequency  of  them  has  an  air  of  pedantry :  at 
an  events,  they  should  be  introduced  with  great  caution 
and  accuracy. 


1.  Mozart's  Six  Grand  Symphonies,  arrtmged  fir 
the  PianO'-Foriey  with  accompaniments  ofFlute^  Violin^  and 
Violoncello^  [ad  libitum]  ^  J.  N.  Hummbl,  Maitre  de 
ChappeUeto  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar.  No.3.  (Chap* 
pell  and  Co.)  / 

2.  Mozart's  Celebrated  Grand  Symphony^ 
adapted  for  the  Piano-Foriey  with  accompaniments  for 
Flute^  Violin,  and  Violoncello^  [ad  libitum]  by  S.  F.  Rim* 
bault.    (Hodsollf  46,  Holhorn.) 

In  our  Review  for  July,  we  noticed  the  Crst  and  second 
numbers  of  Hummel's  arrangement  of  these  splendid  cob* 
positions  of  Mozart.  A  third  is  now  pnblishea,  containing 
the  symphony  in  C,  to  which  the  name  of  Jupiter  is  some- 
times given  in  this  country    but  in  no  other,  we  believe; 

We  have  already  bad  ocoasicm  t>  state,  more  than  once, 
that  in  ledacing  works  of  this  magnitade,  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  all  the  notes  which  their  due  effiset  requira,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  adapt  them  to  the  e&eeutive  powers  of 
every  deMiption  of  pmbrmer.  It  is  utteriy  imprnotkoiUe) 
for  instance,  to  arrange  the  fugue  in  the  last  movement  of 
this  symphony,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  attainable, 
except  by  very  good  players.  But,  fortunately,  there  are 
so  many  of  that  class  now  to  be  found,  that  works  of  this 
description,  when  executed  as  the  present  is,  ultimately 
pay  the  publisher  a  remunerating  price.  The  middle 
movements,  however, — the  andante,  me  minuet,  and  trio, 
which  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  are  accessible  to  many 
who  cannot  attempt  the  parts  that  are  more  rapid.  Those 
should  not  be  deterred  from  putting  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  such  svmphonies,  beorase  they  cannot  accomplish 
the  whole  of  them ;  the  portions  that  they  are  able  to  per- 
form are  well  worth  the  price  that  is  charged  for  the  whole. 

The  symphony  arranp;ed  by  Mr.  Rimbault  is  in  E  flat, 
and  No.  1  of  Cianchettini's  edition  in  score.  This  is  the 
most  generaUy  admired  of  all  Mozart's  symphonies,  and 
its  popularity  has  been  much  augmented  by  Griffin's  ar- 
rangement of  it  as  a  duet,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
better  description  of  piano-forte  players.  Mr.  Rimbault 
has  been  so  anxious  to  give  fullness  to  his  adaptation,  that 
he  has  not  only  taken  every  note  within  reach  of  the  hand 
that  the  score  afforded,  but  has  added  others  which  it 
never  furnished.  The  opening  Adagio  will  exemplify  this, 
where  the  base  is  crowckd  with  discords  that  the  composer 
never  contemplated  in  that  situation.  But,,  strange  to  say, 
he  has  in  other  places  omitted  notes  of  importance,  in  order 
to  relieve  theperformer  from diffieuhies that  are  by  no  means 
of  a  formidaole,  much  less  of  an  insurmountable,  nature. 
A  collation  of  his  arrangement  with  the  score,  will  shew 
many  instences  of  this.  However,  his  task,  taken  alto- 
gether, is  execttted  in  respectably ;  and  though  he  has  not 
brought  out  his  work  in  the  elegant  manner  01  that  noticed 
above,  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness. 

FouB  Songs,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano- Forie^ 
by  Frances  Foster  Wensley.  (Published  by  the 
Author,  No,  ?,  PercyStreet^  Bedford  Square.) 

Had  these  songs  been  sent  into  the  world  without  the 
protection  of  a  name,  their  own  merit  would  have  secured 
to  them  a  favourable  reception.  As  the  production  of  one 
of  that  sex  which  seldom  has  the  courage  to>  venture 
before  the  public  in  print,  they  excite  an  additional  in- 
terest ;  though,  having  never  before  met  with  the  eenposi* 
tionsof  this  lady,  we  freely  confess  that  we  sat  down  to 
review  her  work  with  fear,  lest  it  should  not  justify  us  in 
reporting  of  it  as  our  inclination  prompted.  Our  appre- 
hensions, however,  fir  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  soon  sub- 
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Bided,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  songs  now 
before  us,  we  can  recommend  them  as  productions  that 
will  satisfy  the  judgment,  and  improve  the  taste,  while 
they  gratify  the  ear.  They  are  written  for  a  soprano 
voice  of  very  moderate  compass,  and,  being  of  a  senti- 
mental cast,  are  slow,  and  require  the  singer  to  possess 
more  of  the  expressive  and  pathetic,  than  of  the  rapid  and 
brilliant  style  of  singing.  The  melodies  are  pure,  but  do 
not  shew  any  great  variety  of  air.  The  accompaniments 
are  judicious  and  rich,  and  the  accentuation  of  the  words, — 
a  matter  of  vital  importance, — is,  without  an  exception, 
correct. 

These  songs  are  composed  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Haydn ;  his  admirable  canzonets  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  author's  memory  when  she  wrote  her  own,  though  we 
do  not,  in  the  remotest*  degree,  mean  to  hint  that  she  has 
borrowed  a  single  note  from  him :  our  observation  applies 
only  to  the  manner.  The  subjoined  symphony  to  the 
second  song,  will  exenmUfy  our  opinion,  and  serve  as  a 
very  good  specimen  of  Miss  Wendey*s  rich  and  forcible 
harmony. 


But,  in  the  same  son^,  a  disjunction  of  the  sense,  by  the 
intervention  of  rests,  is  an  infringement  of  one  of  those 
rules  that  judgment  dictates,  though  it  may  not  be  found 
in  the  ^mmar  of  music.  It  occurs  between  the  second 
and  third  lines  of  the  stanza,  which  are  divided  by  the 
pause  of  nearly  a  whole  bar,  instead  of  being  closely  joined. 
We  point  out  this  error,  under  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
corrected  in  future  impressions ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  may 
prove  a  warning  beacon  to  other  composers.  In  the  fourth 
8^?'  P*8®  ^  of  the  accompaniment,  is  an  A 

which  we  condude  is,  by  an  error  of  the  engraver,  inserted 
instead  of  a  6. 

We  sincerely  con^tnlate  Miss  Wensley  upon  the 
present,  which  we  believe  is  her  first  publication ;  its  suc- 
cess will,  we  hope,  be  such  as  to  encourage  her  to  proceed. 


thoueh  we  fear  that  the  price  which  she  has  set  upon  it, 
will  oe  unfavourable  to  a  very  extensive  circulation  of  the 
work. 

1 .  The  Maid  of  Valbarno,  the  words  by  TF.  F.  CoUardy 
the  music  by  JoHN  Field,  of  Petersburg,  (dementi 
and  Co.) 

S.  "  Let  us  teach  the  hea&t  to  love,"  RecU.  and 
Polacca,  sung  by  Miss  Forde^  in  the  Veteran;  words  by 
E.  Knight^  Esq,,  composed  by  William  Rookb, 
Pianiste  at  the  Theatre  Royalj  Drury^Lane.  (WiltiaanSy 
2,  Strand,) 

3.  Anxious  by  the  oltdino  stream,^'  An  angling 
duet,  composed  by  James  Sanderson.  (Bhckman^  5, 
New  Bridge' Street,  Southwark.) 

4.  The  Savoyard,  a  Ballad,  by  C.  Shannon,  Esq. 
(  Clementi  and  Co.) 

5.  The  Jasmin  Wreath,  a  Canzonet,  composed  by 
Caraffa,  the  words  tmtten,  and  the  music  arranged, 
by  C.  Shannon,  Esq.  ( Clementi  and  Co,) 

6.  "  Love's  my  sweetest  story,"  a  Ballad,  written 
by  Cornelius  Webb,  Esq.,  composed  by  T.  IVilliams. 
(Williams,  2,  Strand.) 

Mr.  Field's  song  is  a  very  pretty,  animated  melody; 
simple,  easy,  and  within  the  power  of  all  who  have  the 
sligntest  pretensions  as  singers.  Hie  composer's  long  ab« 
sence  from  his  native  country,  seems  to  have  caused  him  to 
forget  that  cheerily  and  merrily'  are  tribrachs,"*  and  would 
have  been  more  correctly  noted  by  two  semiquavers  and  a 
quaver,  than  by  the  quaver  and  two  semiquavers,  with 
which  he  has  marked  their  quantity. 

The  motivo  of  the  Polacca  from  The  Veteran  very  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Cavatina  in  Weber's  Freichutz, 
though  the  similarity  may,  possibly,  be  pwely  accidental. 
But  whether  it  be  a  chance  circumstance,  or  not,  the  pub- 
lic were  gainers  by  the  performance  of  a  pleasing  air ;  and 
we  have  only  to  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  author's  con- 
science, that  he  was  unaware  of  anv  unavowed  imitation 
when  he  published  the  song.  Mr.  Kooke  must  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  setting  such  words  to  any  music,  for 
more  perfect  nonsense-verses  we  have  rarely  met  with. 
Such  is  the  poetry  of  our  national  theatres  ! 

The  Angling  Duet  by  Mr.  Sanderson  is  a  very  smooth, 
easy  composition.  It  is  one  of  those  satires  upon  the  plea- 
sures of  fishing,  which  we  would  more  willingly  sit  to 
hear,  than  be  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  a  punt  and 
a  rod,  which  always  includes  also,  the  amiable  agency  for 
torturing  one,  if  not  two,  or  even  more,  unoffending 
animals. 

The  Savoyard  is  a  pleasing  ballad  ;  the  melody  is  well 
adapted  to  certain  humane  dactyls  which  the  poet  has 
chanted,  and  the  air  is  so  simple,  that  any  body  may 
aspire  to  sing  with  him. 

The  Jasmin  Wreath,  is  not  in  quite  so  familiar  a 
style,  but  it  has  all  the  prettiness,  and  all  the  lack  of  any 
thing  very  new  or  very  striking,  that  is  found  in  most  of 
Caraffa's  music.  At  page  3,  the  word  oZ/ is  introduced 
upon  the  first  note  in  the  fifth  bar,  instead  of  being  written 
as  the  last  note  of  the  fourth.  We  counsel  such  of  our 
readers  as  possess  this  song,  to  shew  their  respect  for  right 
accent,  by  making  the  necessary  alteration. 

Mr.  Williams  has  produced  a  song  which,  though 
neither  distinguished  by  elaborate  invention,  nor  spant- 
ling  with  genius,  is  almost  faultless.  But  why  put  so 
magnificent  a  sum  as  two  shillings  upon  it  ?  such  a  price 
will,  we  fear,  fix  Mr.  Webb's  "  sweetest  story"  upon  the 
publisher's  shelves,  where  it  will  not  be  often  listened  to 
by  the  morning  lark,  or  the  nightingale  at ^eve.  .  t 
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1.  Mayseder's  celebrated  PoLONOiSEy  now  performing 
by  all  the  celebrated  vioUnitt^^  adapted  as  a  Flute  Solo, 
with  an  Acampaniinent  for  the  Fiano^Forte;  by  Chas. 
Nicholson.    (Clementi  and  Co.] 

8.  Introduction  and  six  Variations,  m  the  favourite 
military  air^  The  Fall  of  Paris,  with  an  ad  libitum 

.  for  the  Piano^Forte*  By  the  same.  (Published  by  the 
same.) 

Mayseder's  Polonoise  has  been  heard  inceisantly  on  the 
riolin  ever  since  its  importation  from  Germany.  It  is  not 
so  well  calculated  for  tne  flute ;  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  of 


the  day  for  perfonners  on  this  instrument  to  aim  at  velocity 
of  movement,  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  rather  than  ten- 
derness and  expression,  matter  must  be  provided  to  suit 
their  taste,  and  Mr.  Nidiolmi  furnishes  most  thai  appears. 
His  own  playing,  which  is  surprisingly  agile,  recommends 
what  he  produces,  and  his  arrangements,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  of  them,  are  not  badly  executed.  As  we  have  not  yet 
supplied  our  flute-playing  subscribers  virith  any  thing  ex* 
dusively  for  their  use,  we  shall  profit  by  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  give  them  the  air  of  this  piece,  the  whole  of 
which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  encounter  it^ 


ALLEGRETTO. 


The  Pall  of  Paris  is  still  more  difficult  than  the  polonoise ; 
while  it  does  not  possess  any  thing  like  the  same  attrac- 
tiveness. The  air  is  known  to  every-body;  we  always 
thought  it  a  vulgar,  inferior  production,  and  regret  that  it 
is  revived  in  any  form.  As  an  adaaio^  Mr.  Nidiolson  has 
introduced  among  these  variations,  Vive  Henri  Quatre,  an 
air  eminently  beautiful  and  suited  to  the  tender  character  of 
the  flute,  ft  does  not  blend  well  with  its  giddy  agcr^ij^*^ 
but  is  a  seasonable  relief  from  the  fatiguing  hurryi  and 
startling  leaps  of  the  other  variations. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  SONGS. 


Some  years  a^,  a  work  upon  an  extensive  scale  and  of 
considerable  ment,  was  published  by  Preston  in  the  Strand, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  almost  exclusive  patronage  which 
the  foreign  school  of  music  obtained  from  aU  ranks  of  so* 
ciety,  vras  then,  and  has  since  been,  very  greatly,  and  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  add,  very  undeservedly  t  neglected. 
—We  allude  to  Shakspeare's  Pramatic  Songs,"  in  two 
.volumes.  The  oomfMiser  and  compiler  of  the  work  is  Wm. 
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Linley,  Esq.,  the  youngest  sen  of  the  late  Thomas  Linley, 
Esq  ,  Patentee  of  Drary-lane  Theatre,  under  whose  in- 
struction, and  that  of  the  celebrated  Abel,  he  oomfdeted  a 
regular  musical  education;  not  with  any  professional  view, 
but  that  the  genius  for  nitisic  which  he  inherited  horn  his 
family  nnght  not  be  allowed  to  decay  for  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  those  scientific  rules  by  which 
the  imagination,  however  fertile,  must  be  controlled. 

We  cannot  better  explain  the  design  of  this  work,  than 
in  Mr.  Linley's  own  words,  as  they  appear  in  the  Intro- 
duction, which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  His 
great  endeavour,"  he  says,    will  be  to  dramatise  with 

Srecision  the  music  intended  by  Shakspeare  to  be  intro- 
uced  in  his  plays ; — that  is  to  say,  to  identify  it  with  the 
characters,  taking  care  that  the  songs,  duets,  and  trios  so 
marked  by  him,  shall  be  suited  as  exactly  as  possible  to 
the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  Poet  designed  them  to 
be  sung/'— And,  we  think  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
design,  Mr.  L.  has  been  successful ;  for,  as  he  has  been 
careful  to  observe  a  characteristic  ftyle,  he  has  produced, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  old  English  masters,  whom  he 
has  called  in  to  his  assistance,  a  variety  aptly  assorted  to 
the  varying  and  delightful  measures  of  our  immortal  Bard. 

We  have  paid  'this  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  linley's 
Shakspeare  Volumes,  with  a  view  of  introducing  occasion- 
ally from  them  such  selections  as  we  may  judge  most 
striking,  having  obtained  permission  for  that  pui^se.  We 
are  anxious  to  give  our  support  to  all  styles  of  music  that 
we  conceive  bear  the  marks  of  genius ;  and  while  we  sub- 
mit to  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  and  fuUv  admit  the  supe- 
riority of  the  German  and  Italian  schools,  we  are  willing 
to  save  ftom  neglect  a  production  our^/y  EngUsh  like  the 
present,  whidi  is  rendered  more  valuable  and  deserving  of 
our  attention,  by  being  connected  with  the  name  of  Shaks- 
peare. 


MISCELLANEA. 

The  approacUnif  musieal  festival  at  York  is  expected  to  exceed 
any  tlung  tikat  has  yet  been  witnessed  in  any  part  of  <jbe  world  ; 
the  cominemmanitioo  of  Handel  in  WeBtminster  Abbey  always  ex- 
cepted. The  meeting  is  to  be  held  ob  the  23rd,  24th,  25th,  and 
26th  of  September.  The  Messiah  wiU  be  perFoNned  on  the  24th  ; 
and  on  the  other  days  selections  from  the  w«rks  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  4>c.,  wiU  be  ^ven.  Mad.  Gatalani,  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon, Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Vaug^han,  Sapio,  W.  Kayvett,  Bel- 
Ibj^j,  and  Flaccid  are  engaged  ;  together  with  Messrs.  F.  Cramer, 
Mori,  Lindley,  Dragonetti,  ^e.  The  band  will  consist  of  60 
violins,  20  violas,  20  violoncellos,  16  dcmkle-bases,  dilutes,  6 
clarinets,  8  oboes,  8  bassoons,  8  horns,  6  trumpets,  9  trombones, 
and  2  pair  of  doable  drums  ;  with  a  proporHoaate  chorus ;  in  the 
whole  four  hundred  and  fifty  performers  !  The  conductor  in  chief 
is  Mr.  Greatorex,  and  he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Dr.  Camidgfe, 
orgpanists  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Messrs.  White  and  Knapton,  pro- 
fessors of  eminence  residing  in  the  city  of  York.  '  The  whole  of 
the  profits  are  to  be  given  to  York  County  Hospital,  and  Infirma- 
ries of  Leeds,  ShefSekl,  and  Hull. 

The  Birmingham  music-meetiBg  is  fixed  for  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
loth  of  October.  On  the  first  day.  Cathedral  Servioe  will  be  per- 
formed at  (he  church,  with  a  aekction  of  AnUiems.  On  the  9tii, 
die  Meisiah,  ardth  Mooart's  accompaniments ;  and  on  the  two 
•ther  days,  compttetions  firom  the  great  masters,  in  whickwiU  be 
introdueed  a  new  sacred  drama,  named  Ttfte  lVtiiiiiji&  &f  Gideon, 
arranged  from  the  Timoteo  of  Winter,  Hiaydn*s  Seasons,  Mozart's 
and  Jomdlt^s  Masses.  The  siDgers  are  Madame  Catabmi, 
Mrs.  Sahoon,  Miss  Stephemi,  MesflrSh  Wriiwm,  Vaughaa,  Kny- 
vett,  BeOamy,  Placci,  ^c.  Mr.  F.  Cramer  is  the  leader,  and  the 


whole  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Greatorex.  The  profits  are  ta 
be  applied,  as  usual,  to  the  support  of  the  General  Hospital,  and 
this  meeting  is,  in  splendour  and  effect,  expected  to  be  next  to  the 
festival  at  York. 

There  has  appeared  at  Venice  a  work,  entitled  "  Discourse  on 
the  Origin,  the  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Music  in  Italy.**  This 
word — decline,  appears  somewhat  singular  *  for  fur  Italy  acknow- 
ledges to  have  undergone  no  other  decline  than  that  in  the  domi- 
nion she  once  held  over  the  world.  But  the  author,  M.  Mayer, 
is,  from  what  appears,  one  of  those  who  view  the  beau  ideal  of 
music  in  a  ^gue.  Signer  Benedetto  Marcdlo,  a  noble  Venetian, 
who  has  left  us  moreover  some  very  fine  psalms,  was  entirely  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  he  anathematized  all  the  pupils  of  the  new  schools, 
whom  he  accused  of  spoiling  the  ancient  purity  of  song,  by  orna- 
ments and  trillings.  M.  Mayer  says  as  much  now  of  Rossini,  and 
insinuates  that  this  .master  wolully  corrupts  the  principles  of  the 
art.  Three  years  hence,  when  Rossini  will  begin  to  get  out  of 
fashion,  the  fortunate  innovator  who  supplants  him  will  be  exposed 
tq  similar  attacks.— fFrowi  a  French  Journal,) 

The  indefatigable  M.  Stanffer,  instrument-maker  of  Vienna, 
actuated  by  a  laudible  spirit  of  improvement,  and  of  research,  has 
iuvented  a  new  instrument,  which  he  calls  Guiiarre  d' Amour,  In 
form  it  is  similar  to  the  common  guitar,  but  ef  greater  compass, 
mounted  by  covered  catgut  strings,  which  are  not  played  by  the 
fingers,  but  by  a  bow.  The  tone  produced,  unites  beauty,  fullness, 
and  delicacy,  and  neariy  combines  the  higher  compass  of  the 
oboe,  with  the  lower  notes  of  the  basset-hom ;  it  is  particulariy 
adapted  to  an  easy  execution  of  chromatic  passages*  even  when 
l^aying  double-stops.  AU  connoisseurs  agree  in  acknowledging 
it,  as  ah  important  addition  to  the  list  of  ninsical  instruments. 

The  qnestion  relative  to  the  right  of  possession  of  the  heart  of 
Gretry,  occupied  for  some  time  the  courts  and  the  Salons  of  Paris. 
A  Royal  ordonnance,  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  ath  of 
August,  has  decided  that  the  precious  relic  shall  remun  in  France, 
and  Jiot  go  to  Liege,  though  the  original  owner  bequeathed  it  to 
the  municipality  of  that  city.  The  Theatre  de  Vauii^iUe  has 
endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  affair,  and  produced  a  temporary 
piece,  in  which  the  choicest  compositions  of  this  ceiebnii«d  mo- 
sician  are  collected  together.  We  may  now  fairly  remark,  with 
the  French  proverb,  that  en  France,  tout  finit  par  des  Chansons. 

The  score  of  Mozart's  operas  are  printing  in  Paris,  in  a  very 
splendid  manner.  Four  are  ahready  published»  and  Hie  rest  will 
appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Academa  degli  Otfei,  which  had  been  instituted  about 
three  years,  has  been  dissolved.  , 

The  prima  donna,  Adelaide  Sala,  a  native  of  Milan,  was  lately 
amrried  in  Madrid,  to  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  is  now  Countess 
of  Fuentos.  She  sung  till  the  expiration  of  her  engagement  but 
gave  the  salary  arinag  there  firom  to  the  HospitaL 

Caraffa  is  returned  to  Vienna,  where  his  Ahmfar  h  performiag, 
according  to  a  journal  published  there,  with  the  greatest  success. 

A  new  mad-house  has  been  erected  at  Milan,  near  the  Porta 
St.  Celso,  which  contains  a  musical  saloon,  with  keyed  and  wind- 
instruments,  for  the  practice  of  the  inmates.  It  ii  inttnded  to  try 
here,  whether  the  practice  of  music  will  have  any  influence  over 
mental  disease.  We  wish  all  success  to  this  institatkin,  and  trust 
that  the  remedy  will  be  found  efficacious. 

A  caricature  has  lately  i^peared  at  Rome,  which  has  excited 
considerable  attention.  A  chariot  is  seen  driving  furiously  along ; 
Rossini  Is  on  the  coadi-box,  lashing  his  four-in-hand  with  w^ 
iffipetaosity.  Within  the  vehicle  are  seen  the  great  csomposers, 
Pieeiul,  Gugliefam,  Paesidlo,  and  Cimarosa,  who  are  lookmg  out  (d 
the  wmdow,  and  exclaiming,  Fermaf  fermaf  do^e  mr*-— ifove 
voi  /  (Stop  I  stop  I  where  are  yon  going'^-wheBMire  you  ( 


on  going'^HvhmHire  you  goina?) 
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MEMOIR  OF  GIOACHINO  BOSSINI. 


Of  nil  living  composers,  Rossini  is  the  most  celebrated. 
He  has  been  invited  to  every  grand  theatre  of  Europe,  in 
sQccession.  Last  year  he  was  to  have  presided  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London ;  but  he  preferred  Vienna.  Paris 
next  solicits  him ;  and  if  he  be  not  exhausted  by  the  ad- 
miratioB  of  the  French,  or  overladen  with  their  opulence, 
he  will  come  to  London,  the  last,  loftiest,  and  most 
lavish  of  capitals,  fed  upon  by  men  of  song. 

Gioachino  Rossini  was  bom  in  1791,  at  Pesaro,  a  little 
town  of  the  Pbpal  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  His 
father  was  an  inferior  performer  on  the  French  bom,  and 
bis  mother  was  a  seconda  donna^  in  one  of  those  strolling 
companies  of  musicians  that  attend  the  fairs  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  Italy.  The  Papal  government  requires  from  its 
subjects  the  regular  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  strict  at* 
tendance  on  mass,  its  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quire from  the  Papal  government  free  will  in  every  thing 
eise ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  compact,  all  the  tastes, 
propensities,  and  passions  of  man,  flourish  and  luxuriate 
in  a  fearless  vigour,  that  would  astonish  the  more  slavish 

fovernments  of  France' and  England.  Man  may  do  what 
e  will,  or  be  what  he  will,  in  that  land  of  sensibflity. 
This,  it  is  trae,  fills  the  Toads  with  banditti;  but  it 
crowds  the  convents  with  monks ;  it  fills  the  palaces  with 
impurity ;  but  it  never  leaves  the  Casinos  destitute  of 
beauty;  it  fills  the  streets  with  mendicants,  but  it  sends 
hosts  of  amateurs  upon  the  stage. 

Music  has  irresistible  inducements  for  the  Italian; 
a  ruitar  and  a  voice  will  carry  him  from  Tarento  to  Domo 
eTOssola,  through  Italy,  and  through  life.  Sunshine 
costs  nothing ;  and  no  man  can  contrive  so  well  to  dis- 
pense with  clothes ;  he  can  be  luxurious,  when  luxury  is 
oefore  him ;  he  can  fast,  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do ; 
no  living  being  can  out'endure  him  ; — he  can  live  upon  an 
onion, — water,  air. — He  diets  of  the  camelion's  dish,'* 
and  nestling  in  the  mule's  dung  of  the  Apennine,  or  the 
bristly  straw  of  Piedmont,  he  dreams  of  the  pence  and  plau- 
dits of  the  Boulevard,  or  the  golden  showers  of  the  Hay- 
market.  Rossini's  portion  from  his  father  was  the  true  na- 
tive heirship,  a  little  music,  a  little  religion,  such  as  it  is  to 
be  had  in  tne  States,  and  a  volume  of  Ariosto.  The  rest  of 
bis  education  was  consigned  to  the  legitimate  school  of 
southern  youth, — the  society  of  his  mother,  her  gossins,  and 
the  streets;  aided  and  refined  as  he  erew  up  by  the  darker- 
eyed  belles  among  the  barbers  and  coffee-house  keepers' 
cungfaters  of  this  rapal  village. 

Rossini  went  ou  the  stage,  en  amatew.  In  Italy  the 
stllg^  is  not  always  adopt^  for  a  life  profession,  as  in 


France  or  England.  There  an  amateur  may  sing  in  public 
for  a  season  or  two,  and  then  return  to  that  nondescript 
station  of  a  dilettante,  without  its  affecting  his  future  pur- 
suits. It  appears  that  Rossini,  who  is  known  to  sing  with 
infinite  taste  and  spirit  the  introductory  song  in  II  Bcu  biere 
di  Siviglia^  had  no  success  as  a  public  singer.  There  were 
at  that  time  several  detached  airs  of  his  composition  circu- 
lating in  society,  which,  though  modelled  on  the  style  dien 
in  fashion,  displayed  original  vivacity.  Two  or  three 
wealthy  amateurs  of  Venice  engaged  him  to  compose  an 
(^ra.  The  manager  of  the  theatre  entertained  but  a  slight 
opinion  of  the  composer,  from  his  youth  and  excessive 
gaiety,  which  difi*ered  little  from  the  reckless  waggery  of  a 
sdio<uboy.  The  patrons  of  Rossini,  however,  threatened 
the  manager  to  withdraw  their  support  from  him,  till  he 
at  length  consented  to  bring  forward  the  first  operatic  at- 
tempt of  n  Gwvine  Pesarese,  This  opera  was  LHnganno 
Felice,  which  was  played  with  success,  thouch  a  very  fee- 
ble performance.  He  soon  after  composed  //  Taiitredi, 
V  Italiana  in  Alaerif  and  La  Pietra  di  Paragone, 

The  opera  of  Tancredi  circulated  through  Italy  with 
great  rapidity.  The  air  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  was  taken  from 
a  Greek  Litany  that  Rossini  had  heard  chanted  in  one  of 
the  islets  of  the  Lagune  near  Venice. — Either  through 
indolence,  or  other  motives,  he  has  a  strong  aversion  for 
overtures ;  so  much  so,  that  he  did  not  compose  one  for 
Tancredi,  And  at  present,  in  Italy,  this  opera  is  preceded 
by  the  overture  of  tne  Pietra  di  Faragone,  or  that  of  the 
Italiana. 

Rossini  has  led  the  usual  life  of  foreign  musicians. 
Marcolini  became  attached  to  him.  It  was  for  her  deli- 
cious contr'  alto  voice,  and  admirable  comic  powers,  that 
he  composed  the  part  of  the  Italiana ;  the  genuine  Italian 
vivacity  of  which  has  been  too  often  metamorphosed  upon 
other  theatres  into  dull  indelicacy. 

Rossini  came  to  Milan,  and  there  assumed  the  rank 
which  he  now  holds  among  composers.  He  wrote  for  the 
Milanese,  Xflf  Pietra  diParagone;  and  from  that  moment 
this  extraordinary  young  man  was  placed  on  the  same  ele- 
vation with  the  Cimarosas  and  Paesiellos.  It  was  there 
too  that  he  adopted  the  idea  of  his  Crescendi,  from  Mosca, 
who  has  composed  about  a  hundred  operas,  among  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  good  one. 

It  was  there  that  the  prettiest  of  the  pretty  women  of 
Lombardy  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  quitted 
het  noble  cavaJiere  serventey  for  the  youthful  moes^Qi.  He 
made  her  tibe  first  musician  probably  in  all  (taly.^Seated 
by  her  at  the  piauo^forte,  he  composed  the  greater  ntmiber 
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of  those  airs  which  he  afterwards  introduced  in  his  operas. 
On  leaving  Milan,  Rossini  went  to  Pesaro  to  see-  his  fa^ 
milj,  to  whom  he  is  much  attached.  He  has  never  heen 
known  to  write  letters  but  to  his  mother ;  and  they  are 
thus  singularly  addressed,  All  'lUustrissima  Signora  Ros* 
sini,  Madre  del  celebre  Maestro,  a  Pesaro" 

Such  is  the  charaeter  of  the  mai^  who,  half  in  j«fit,  half 
in  earnest,  talks  of  his  ftme,  and  candUly  refuses  to  seem 
ignorant  of  it.  Deriving  happiness  ivom  the  efforts  of  his 
genius^  amidst  the  most  sensitive  people  upon  earth,  sur- 
rounded by  the  homage  of  the  public  from  the  aee  of 
eighteen,  he  has  a  full  consciousness  of  his  ew»^eeleb»ly. 
and  cannot  understand  why  a  man  so  gifted-flhofild  net  he 
the  equal  of  any  man. 

About  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Pesaro,  he  was  exempted 
from  the  almost  universal  operation  of  the  miserable  con- 
scription laws.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  ventured  to 
propose  to  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  an  ezcepilion  m  htsr  favont . 
The  Prince  at  first  hesitated,  fearing  a  reprimand  from 
Parisian  head-quarters,  but  at  length  yielaed  to  the  de- 
cided feeling  of  the  public.  Rosmi  went  afterwards  to 
Bologna,  where  the  same  triumph  awaittf  him. 

The  Rigprists  of  Bok^a,  woo  exercise  as  strict  a  dic- 
tatorship over  music,  as  the  French  Academy  over  die 
French  lao^age,  reproached  him,  and  not  without  reason, 
with  sometimes  negleeting.  the  grammatical  ndes  of  har- 
mony in  his  compositions.  Aossini  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  reproach,  but  at  the  same-  time  said,  That 
none  of  these  laults  would  have  remained,  if  he  had  read 
his  MS.  twice  over«  But,"  added  he*.  ^*  I  have  only  six 
weeks  to  compose  an  opera ;  the  first  month  is  devoted  to 
dissipation,  and  it  is  out  during  the  last  fortnight  that  I 
compose  every  morning  a  duo  or  air,  which  is  to  be  re- 
kearsed  on  that  very  evening.  How,  then,  will  you  have 
me  perceive' the  minute  errors  in  the  aooempaniments  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  the  candour  of  thia  excuse,  the  musical 
puritans  of  Bologna  made  the  usual  bustle  aboat  these 
venial:  sins  of  harmony,  though  the  fact  is,  that  they  are 
not  alwi^s  perceptible  while  listening  to  his  music  ;  but 
H  knot  of  composers,  who  found  themselves  completely 
crushed'  by  the  sncoess  of  a  handsome  idle  youth  of  twenty, 
were  glad  to  have  aomediing  to  vent  their  envy  upon. 
There  is  not  a  town  in  Italy  which  could  not  Aimish 
dozens  of  these  critics,  who,  for  a  single  sequin,  would  un- 
dertake to  correct  the  errors  in  any  one  of  Rossini's  operas. 
But  he  was  doomed  to  attacks  more  difficult  to  resist  than 
the  outcry  of  pedants.  His  Milanese  admirer  abandoned 
Iier  splendid  palace,  her  husband,  her  chQdien,  and  her 
fortune,  and  one  morning  plunged,  as  if  from  the  clouds, 
into  the  room  occupied  by  Rossini;  They  had  scarcely 
met,  when,  the  door  opening,  in  rushed  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  women  of  Bdogna.  A  scene  ensued 
not  unlike  that  in  the  Beggar's  O^ra,  and  Rossini,  like 
Macheath,  laughed  at  the  rival  fair  ones,  lang  them  a 
conric  air,  and  made  his  escape. 

After  his  success  at  Bologna,  he  received  offers  from 
every  town  in  Italy.  He  generally  demandoi  for  an  opern 
about  a  thousand  francs,  (£40.)  He  has  been  known  tor 
write  three  or  four  in  a  year.  The  management  of  a. 
theatre  in  Italy  is  curious.  The  director  is  often  the  most 
wealthy  and  considerable  person  of  the  little  town  which 
he  inhabits.  He  gets  together  a.  troop  cnnsistinff  of  a 
donna^  basso  carUante^  basso  bfuffo^.SL  seeond  female 
singer,  and  a  third  basso.  He  engans  a.maestro  (fL  com- 
poser,) to  write  a  new  opera,  in  ^chhe  is  obbgied  tO' 
adapt  his  airs  to  the  conmass  and  volnnfe  of  the  company. 
The  director  pvrohaaes  me*  words  of  the  agfstat  for  about 
sixy  or  eighty  fnuesy»  from  mOt  unlucky  son  oC  the  nnues. 


The  troop  thus  organized,  gives  from  forty  to  fifty  repre- 
sentations in  the  town  for  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
then  breaks  up.  This  is  what  is  generally  called  a  season, 
(sitigione,)  the  last  is  that  of  the  carnival.  The  singers 
who  are  not  engaged  in  any  of  these  companies,  are 
usually  to  be  found  at  Milan  or  Bologna. 

From  this-  sketch  o£  theatrical  maaagement  in  Italy 
may  easily  be  formed  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
Rossini  fed  from  l§ia  to  18*6.  During  that  interval  he 
visited  all  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  remaining  from 
three  to  four  months  in  each.  On  his  arrival,  he  was 
wdcoirod  and  feted  by  the  dilettanti  of  the  place.  The 
fint  thiiteea  or  twenty  days  were  passed  with  his  friends, 
dining  out,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the  nonsense 
which  he  was  oblig^  to  set  to  music.  For,  besides 
his  natural  good  taste,  Rossini,  from  having  been  early 
accustomed  to  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  Goldoni,  and  Mo- 
liene,  was  foUy  enaUed  to  judge  of  the  worthlessness  of 
these  pseudo  poems. 

When  he  had  been  about  three  weeks  in  a  town,  he 
began  to  refuse  invitations,  and  to  occupy  himself  seiiousl^ 
in  studying  the  voices  of  the  performers.  He  made  then 
sing  at  the  piano,  and  we  have  seen  him  more  than  once 
obliged  to  mutilate  and  "  curtail  of  their  fair  proportions," 
some  of  his  most  brilliant  and  happy  ideas,  because  the 
tenor  could  not  attain  the  note  which  was  necessary  to  ex- 
press, the  composer's  feeling ;  and  alter  the  character  of  a 
melody,  because  the  prima  dorma  sang  fisdse. 

At  length,  when  he  had  acquired  an  aocusate  knowledge 
of  the  voicesv  he  began  to  write.  He  rose  late,  and  passed 
the  day  in  composing,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  who  were 
engaged  in  conversation  around  him.  Though  the  day  of 
the  first  representation  was  rapidly  approaching,  he  sel- 
dom resisted  the  solicitations  of  those  friends.  It  was 
after  returning^  at  a  late  hour  from  some  of  their  parties, 
and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  that  he  has  been 
visited  by  his  most  brilliant  inspirations ;  these  he  hastily 
wrote  down  upon  scraps  of  paper,  and  next  morning  arranged 
them ;  or,  to  make  use  of  a  technical  term,  instrumented 
them.  Rossini  has  a  quick  mind,  susceptible  of  impressions, 
and  which  can  ofien  turn  to  advantage  the  most  trifling 
or  passing  circunustance.  When  composing  his  Mois^  some 
one  said  to  him, — What,  you  are  going,  to  make  the 
Hebrews  sing !  do  yen  mean  they  dioiild  chant  as-  they  da 
in  the  Synagogue  ?"  The  idea  struck  him^  and  on  setum- 
ing  home,  he  composed  a  magnificent  chorus^  which  com- 
mences by  a  kina  of  nasal  twangs,  peculiar  to  the  Syna* 
gogoe.  The  labour  of  composition  is  nothing  to  him  ;  it  is 
the  rehearsals  which  annoy  him.  Duriug  these,  the 
povero  maestro  has  to  undergo  the  torture  of  hearing  his 
finest  airs  disfigured  ;  yet  BaA  rehearsals  ane  the.  triumph 
of  Italian  sensibility :  at  these  may  be  heard  nersons, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  niusieal.scienGe,  as  mostiof  tne  vooal 
performers  of  Italy  aro,  sing^  their  parts  as  if  Irv  instioGty 
with  the  most  admirable  spirit  and  nrecisiou.  The  greGn*- 
room  of  an  operatic  troop  is  the  duet,  if  not  the  sole  object, 
of  the  attention  and  conversation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  town.  Their  future  pleasure,  or  eiuua,  (from  Ae  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  new  opera,)  during,  the.  gavest  maatk 
of  the  year^  chi^y  depends  upon  the  ^ood  or  bad  under'^ 
standing;  that  exists  between  tne  membm  of  this  irritable 
flfnod.  Sognudt  an  Italian  conne  poet,  has  written  a  charm- 
ing lively  piece  in  one  act,  upon  the  adventures  oCa  stroll- 
ing company  of  singers.— At  loigth  the  awfiol  day  of  the 
first  representation. comes.  The  maestro  takes  his  pboeat 
the  piano ;  the  theatre  overflows all  othen  occnpations 
CBise,bnl  that  of  listeningi,  bxA  even  gallantry  is  bishad. 
As  the  overture  conuaenoesitSo  intense  is  the  attention,. that^ 
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the  fla|mlng*0f«  temght  ht  bend  mflM.'liiyaM ;  hat  mi 
ite  coiicimHim,  Ihe  «iobI  ti^ewlkug  uyiwu  oisMk  <t  ip 

it  iswt  m  Italy  as  In  Paris,  wkere  the  iisit  wi|iwiicmtiatiDP 
Is'SdIdon  4ft  ©fcr  (ieitlii>v6  ;  wliew  mnty  |jff w csdU^ o^eli-  mhi 
from  expreBsiM  his  indivMiMl  aflaioiit  left  it  -flhovkl  he 
ftmid  m  ^isooraaiiee  with  the  opnioa  the  .najoritf .  In 
an  Aitf  aa  the«(re,*the]r  flcmn  and  vlarap  with  all  ^e 
leuee  of  pefSfynsposBeoseil,  while  endeiiwiiui'ifli^  to  fefceupon 
others  the  jadgmetrt  wlndb  ihqr  ha!re*&rned  ;  tme^ismmme 
to  say,  there  is  no  inteleraiice  e<}iMil  to  that  of  the  cmiawaOy 
serautTe.  BoA  is  the  taet  of  an  Italiaa  aodieneei  that 
they  always  dtstin^isb,  on  heeiiiig  eaeh  of  the  airs  of  a 
Bew  opem,  whether  the  tnerh  heiongs  ehiefly  to  the  singer 
or-lhe  composer ;  If  the  latter,  they  rfunt,  bmwrmmtro  f* 
Rossini  then  rises  ftKmi  his  plaee  at'the  piano^'fatstSMinta- 
nanee  wearfag  an  air  gnat  eravity,  and  makes  three 
obeisanees,  which  are  followed  vy^salipos  of  a»plaiise« 

Rossini  -presides  at  the  piano-forte  liiving  the  irst  three 
representations,  after  which  he  reeerres  fats  600or  KNM) 
franos.  He  Tests  himself  a  week  or  ten  days ;  is  -iarfted 
to  a  general  dinner,  given  hy  his  fitiends,  that  is  to  4niy, 

S the  whole  town,  and^then  sets  out  <with  his  portBMWteaa 
1  of  mnsie^paper)  for  some  other  town,  there  to  eoi 
mence  a  similar  course.  Rossini  was  at  length  called  to 
Rome.  The  director  of  the  'theatre  there  haring  had 
the  words  of  sereral  operas  rejected  hy  the  police,  as  een* 
taining  certain  allasions,  in  a  moment  of  ^sapp^tment 
and  ill-hnmonr,  proposed  Tl  SarbMereiH  ^SivigUa^  which  had 
been  already  set  to  mnsic  by  I^esidlo.  The  government 
consented.  Rossini,  who  is  intellectual  enoogh  to  be 
modest,  when  pnt  in  competition  with  true  and  acfcnow« 
ledged  merit,  was  extremely  embarrassed  by  the  cImhcc 
Re  instantly  wrote  to  Paesi^llo,  acquainting  him  with  the 
cirenmstance.  The  old  maestro^  who,  thongh  a  man  of 
nnAmbted  genius,  was  not  devoid  of  a  mixture  of  ^aseontm, 
replied,  that  he  was  perfectly  content  with  the  choice 
which  the  Roman  police  had  made,  tmd  that  he  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  Rossini  prefaced  the  libretto 
modestly,  shewed  Paesiello's  letter  to  all  the  dUettanti  of 
Rome,  and  immediately  set  about  the  composition,  which 
was  finished  in  thirteen  days.  He  has  said,  that,  at  Ae 
irst  representation  of  //  Barhierej  his  heart  throbbed  vio- 
leotiy  on  placing  himself  at  the  piano.  Ihe  Romans 
seemed  to  consider  the  commencement  cf  this  opera -tire- 
seme,  and  -very  inferior  to  thai  of  Paesiello.  One  of  the 
airs  oung  by  Eosina  **  lo  sono  doeihy**  appeared  oitirely  oiit 
of  character.  They  charged  Rossini  with  having  0id>- 
aUtoted  the  saucHiess  of  a  virago,  for  the  complainings  of 
a  love-^ck  and  gen^giii.  The  daett  between  JRoMra 
and  Fi^r0  drew  forth  the  first  applause.  The  air  of 
I*  La  Calunnkf^  'imB  pronounced  to  be  magnificent,  though 
in  fact  it  resembles  a  little  too  dosely  die  fine  dramatic  ahr, 
**La  Vendetta,"  in  the  Nomte  di  Fkfaro  of  Homrt.  The  fate 
*ef  this  opeca  was  stgidar.  On  the  first  night  it  experienced 
almost  a  completenfailore ;  and  on  the  second,  it  obtained 
the  most  enmusiastic  apphmse.  However,  the  Roman 
critics  thought  they  discovered  that  Rossini  had  acA  only 
been  inftfior  to  himself,  but  to  fdl  the  <!riehrated  com- 
posers, in  the  expression  of  impassioned  tenderness. 
Rosina,  finding  in  Almariva  a  fai^fcl  lover,  instead  of  a 
IhitMess  seducer,  which  she  has  been  led  to  suppose  he 
was,  in  place  of  giving  herself  up  to  a  gosh  of  ecstatic 
feeling,  bewilders  her  Toice,  her  lover,  and  her  audi^ice, 
amidst  the  immoaning  iatricaoios  oCfoaiadas  and  eadenoes ; 
and  yet  these  very  insignificant  and  ill-placed  embellish- 
ments are  always  appluided  to  the  echo  an  other  capitals. 
Music,  and  dramatic  music  in  particidar,  has  made  a  con- 


siderabie  pffogveas  sma  the  tiaae  ^  Paesiello.  The  kof 
and  tiresome  recitative  has  bean  diaearded;  merceaux  d*  et^ 
mmbkmnd^mm  finqaaatly  intradaeed,  which,  1)y  thear  vi^ 
iradtyaiad  *^muflieal  uproar,''  kaep  ermm  at^a  distaneeir 
It  was  the  opimon  at  iKome,  that  if  Ciauiroaa  Imd  set  U 
Bea^mne^  it  a»gfat  have  bean  faflaaaimated,  but  wonkLfaavir 
been  aemch  more  oomic,  and  iafinitdy  move  tender.  Tfa^f 
idso  aaem  to  think  that  Rossiadhw  not  appaoacbed  Pa  ' 
elk  in  the  qaint^  ^'JBuoaa  Sera,"  wheine  JBaailk)  is 
tMted  lo  go  home. 

About  this  time,  M.  Stahua,  ef  Nappies,  whs, 
beioga  waiter  at  a  cafibe-iiouae,  had  aoiBimi  a  considera* 
Ue  fortune,  and  even  contrived  to  iagsatiale  biaiself  with 
the  <KiDg,  had  judgaMnt  miough  to  pero^ve  that  Roams 
woaU  be  ths  fisvouriteeompsear  of  Aeday.  He  thercrfiove 
dMw  hna  to  Naples,  where  he  undertook  to  preduee  tlmee 
new  rneras  a  ysar,  fer  eaeh  of  which  he  was  to  leecive 
aoCKynaaes.  Rossini  was  appointed  aMsical  direotor  of 
Saa  Oarlo,  sad,  in  1816,  commoaeed  his  career  with  m 
•erious  opera,  fZimtoto,  Regirm  d' JnghiUerra.  This 
amngement  has  canUnued  dating  the  last  dx  or  sefon 
years ;  notwitbstandlag  the  wdl^known  roadessness  of 
Measini'-s  character.  This  nausnai  eoaetancy  was  chieAf 
owing  to  a  dew>ted  attadiment  with  wbidi  a  jfcapoHtan 
ia%  inspired  him.  Roseiai  composed  for  Saa  Cadto, 
Olifib,  Artnida,  ZorMe^  La  Donna  dd  Lago^  Moutt 
tfae.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  objected  to  the  Italian 
tmitaitiea,  or  ra&er  earieatave,  of  OikeilQ,  The  anthov, 
Mwrqm$  Berio,  othemise  a  respectable  man,  moviaa 
in,  mid  receiving,  the  best  seeiety  in  Naples,  persisted 
in  maintainiDg  that  Shakspeare's  Othello  was  a  bar* 
barian,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  ncoesaary  to  correct 
him.  Rossini  yielded,  but  with  a  groan.  He  has  hen 
often  heard  to  say,  tisat  the  uanslation  of  Shakspeaie^a 
Othello,  hy  Fetoni,  firoae  up  his  blood ;  and  diat  be&va 
sitting  down  to  compeee  to  the  fiat  and  lifefess  rhapsody  iof 
the  Matquis,  he  took  care  to  imUbe  inspiration  froai 
Fetoni's  version.  However,  ihis  insoiration  did  not  aaeos 
to  coamenee  with  the  oveiture,  whicn  is  very  lively,  and 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  story.  Aos&oi,  in 
beeemiag  ridi,  has  also  become  ibad  of  naMiey,  and  even 
inifelent ;  nAieh  last  cireumstauce  has,  in  seme  measaiiB» 
ii^yvred  his  lame ;  for  in  some  of  his  later  piodnetiont^ 
thcfo  m  «ot  to  be  found  more  than  one  or  two  original 
passages ;  all  the  rest  is  litde  more  than  a  new  arrange* 
mentof  old  ideas.  The  public  of  Milan,  which  is  the  as- 
cend  musical  ci^ital  of  Italy,  -expressed  their  conviction  of 
this,  at  Rossini's  last  -visit,  when  bC'Came  to  compose  the 
Oazza  Ladra ;  yet  never  was  there  mm  brilliaat  success 
than  that  of  its  first  represeatation ;  for  the  Milai 
though  sensible  that  Rosmni  had  copied  himself,  yet 
too  highly  fiattered  by  his  having  come  to  compose  a  i 
opera  expressly  for  them,  to  shew  any  evidence  of  dissatis* 
faction ;  besides,  the  public  enthusiasm  was  roused  to  its 
ntSMSt  height  by  the  tragical  powers  <^  Gfllli  and  Mariame 
Belloc ;  but  when  this  intoxication  of  feeling  subsided, 
they  discovered  that  there  were  some- things  in  diis  opera 
too  closely  resemUiag  what  they  called  the  noise  asid 
confusion  of  Gevman  music.  There  was  not,  however, 
a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  lefty  beauty  of  the  casa* 
tiaa,  ^  Dt  piacer  mi  haJba  il  cor/'  That  air  breathes 
a  heartfelt  paAos,  wcn^fay  of  Mosait  and  Cinmrosa; 
the  meaning  imd  exmosaien  of  words  have  never  been 
more  faithfully  translated  iarto  melody.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  prayer  sung  hy  Galli,  iVam^  bene^co;^ 
and,  stNmge  contradiction,  in  the  same  c^era,  the  cnmiaal 
nroceccunas  commence  with  a  waits,  *'  Vnoldirh$tesso;" 
and  a  similar  ohjectikm  has  been  made  to  another  vraltz^ 
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which  poor  Ninetta  singB  at  the  moaeat  of  her  own  eon 
damnation  and  her  father's  arrest.  But  the  partisans  of 
^  Rossini  maintained,  that  it  was  a  merit  in  him  to  have  dis- 
giised  the  atrocitj  of  the  subjectt  by  the  light  and  airy 
elegance  of  his  cantilena^  and  said,  that  if  Mozart  had  com- 
posed the  music  of  the  Gosza  Xodro,  as  it  ought  to  be  com- 
posed, that  is,  in  the  style  of  the  serious  parts  of  Don  Gto- 
vannit  itcould  be  productive  but  of  horror,  scarcely  endurable. 
Rossini's  second  journey  to  Milan  was  less  flattering.  He 
was  given  a  Venetian  story  to  set,  Bianea  e  Faliero;  the 
jonsic  of  which,  from  its  almost  total  want  of  novelty, 
(being  nearlv«  from  beginning  to  end,  a  repetition  of  his 
former  ideas;  scarcely  escaped  being  d— -d  on  the  first 
night.  The  public,  however,  shew^  themselves  too  se- 
vere; for  there  is  a  quartetto  in  it,  that  may  be  classed 
with  the  finest  creatimis  of  the  most  celebrated  mastm. 
It  is  a  snbUme  ellbrt  of  composition-*pathetic  as  Mozart ; 
and  htnguage  can  go  no  further.  It  was  at  Rome  that 
Rossini  composed  TorvMo  e  Darli$k(u  Tiiis  opera  also 
was  little  more  than  a  reminiscence.  Ambroggi,  who 
played  the  tyrant,  sung  an  agitato^  which  was  so  undis- 
guisedly  copied  from  a  passage  in  Othello,  that  the  least 
practised  ear  immediately  recognised  it  In  the  whole 
opera  there  was  only  one  original  fhrase^  but  that  a  bean 
tiful  one,  it  was  in  the  part  smig  by  Camporese,  Mio 
ToTvcddo  dove  9eiV*  Since  then,  Rossini  wrote  II  Turco 
in  ItaUa^  for  the  Scala  at  Milan,  but  which  the  audience 
.(tired  out  with  continual  repetitions)  received  coldly 
and  yet  Paccini,  the  first  acting  buffo  in  Italy,  was 
irresistibly  comic  in  the  part  of  the  husband,  particularly 
when  he  rushes  into  a  ball-room,  in  search  of  his  wife. 
In  this  scene  also  the  music  is  incontestibly  original  and 
Jbeautiful.  French  gallantry,  which  is  not  love,  but  a 
Continuous,  brisk,  and  sparkling  imitation  of  what  is  most 
agreeable  in  that  passion,  has  never  been  better  expressed 
than  in  the  duetto,  Le  Comprate  la  Vendete.*"  The 
duetto  of  Un  bd  uso  di  Turchia*'  is  full  of  the  most 
graceful,  comic  humour,  and  often  reminds  one  of  Faesi« 
alio.  After  the  success  of  his  principal  operas,  Tamcredi^ 
U  JtaUama^  La  Pietra  del  Parag<miB^  II  Barineref  La  Oazza 
Ladra^  La  Donna  del  Logo,  &c.,  the  Italians  would  listen 
to  no  other  than  Rossini.  The  Journal  of  Bolo^a,  which 
■aldom  talks  rationally  but  vrhen  it  talks  of  music,  counted 
in  1819  seventeen  theatres  in  Italy,  in  which  Rossini's 
operas  were  performing  at  the  same  moment,  and  seven 
out  of  Italy,— London,  Vienna,  BerUn,  Dsbon,  Barcelona, 
&c.  Upon  this  occasion  Rossini  was  heard  to  say,  "  Sono 
il  vAUk  giovine  e  il  piii  fortunate  di  maestri  . 

This  extraordinary  success  is,  however,  an  obstacle  to  the 
duration  of  his  popularity  ;  for  Italy  may  be  said  at  pre- 
sent, to  be  saturated  with  his  music :  and  the  first  com- 
poser who  shall  have  courase  and  genius  enough  not  to  copy 
Hossini,  and  who  shaU  abandon  the  crescendo  and  tne 
rapid  aUegro  movements,  and  return  to  the  tempi  larghiy 
and  the  true  expression  of  the  words,  will  assuredly  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  ascaidant. 

Rossini's  facility  in  composing  is  not  one  of  his  least  ex- 
traordinary qualities.  Ricordi,  the  principal  music-seller 
in  Italy,  and  who  has  made  a  very  luige  fortune  by  the 
sale  of  this  composer's  works,  has  said  that  some  A  the 
finest  airs^  of  the  Oazza  Ladra^  were  composed  in  the  space 
of  an  hour,  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  his  shop,  in  the  midst 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  music-coiiers ;  some  of  whom  were 
dictating  aloud  to  others  the  music  which  they  had  to  note. 
yigan6,  whom  Italy,  till  very  lately,  presented  to  the 
wrorld  as  proof,  that  sne  was  stiU  the  queen  of  the  fine  arts. 


•  I  an  the  youDsest,  sad  tho  most  fortuaate,  of  composers. 


adapted  his  pantomimical  tragedies,  called  Ballets,  to  Ros- 
sini's airs ;  tor  instance,  Otello,  La  Yestale,  Mirrha.  Vi- 
gano  having  taken  care  to  chooseonly  the  best  of  those  airs, 
it  otim  happens,  that  after  seeing  one  of  his  ballets,  the 
opera  appears  tame.  Another  unfortunate  circumstance  for 
Kossini  is,  that  the  semi-serious  opera  has  ooaie  much  into 
fashion,  which  has  led  him  to  adept  a  kind  of  amphibioaa 
style,  neithw  buffa  nor  serto.  Every  one  in  Italy  agrees, 
that  the  serious  opera  is  dull,  and  besides,  it  is  a  species  of 
composition  that  requires  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  pv- 
formance ;  this  is  the  secret  of  their  dislike.  One  senous 
opera  in  the  year  ai  La  Scala,  or  San  Carios,  is  found  to  be  - 
quite  sufficient.  In  the  present  deplorable  state  of  Italy,  it 
would  aflbrd  some  kind  of  relief  to  find  cheerfulness  at  the 
theatre ;  and  yet,  as  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  semi-seria 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  huffoj  the  proprietors  will  bring 
forward  none  but  the  former.  This  is  inauspicious  tor 
Rossini,  whose  genius  is  most  eminently  fitted  for  the  plea- 
surable and  vduptUQfus.  An  intense  indulgence  is  the 
ground- work  of  his  finest  airs.  This  is  so  evident,  partico- 
larly  in  the  fine  duo  of  the  Armida^  that  the  Italian  ladies 
are  sometimes  extremely  embarrassed  in  expressing  their 
opinion  of  its  beauties.  This  duo,  the  quartett  in  Bianea  e 
FaUero,  and  three  passages  in  the  Tancredi^  are  Rossini's 
chefi  d^Mvre  in  the  impassioned  style. 

The  pleasure  which  music  gives  arises  from  its  power  of 
leading  the  imagination  through  an  exquisite,  but  evanes- 
cent, series  of  illusions.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Rossini's 
music,  is  an  extraordinary  n^Mdity,  which  does  not  permit 
the  mind  to  indulge  in  those  profoimd  emotions  and  sooth- 
ing reveries,  that  the  slow  movements  of  Mozart  so  seldom 
fail  to  awaken.  Yet  this  velocity  is  accompanied  by  a 
sparkling  freshness  that  calls  up  involuntary  deiidit* 

But  this  ever  changing  brilliancy,  is  perhaps  the  chief 
reason  why  his  compositions  leave  no  profound  impres- 
sion behind  them.  They  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
Shakspeare, 

"  To  be  too  rasb-«too  unadvised — too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  wf^i  lightens.** 

Even  at  present^  the  most  distinguished  amateurs  of 
Italy  are  crying  out  for  some  change.  What  will  it  be 
twenty  years  hence,  when  the  Bar&ere  shall  be  as  long 
known  to  the  public  as  the  Matrimomo  SegretOy  or  Don 
Giovanni^  is  now  ?  In  OteUo^  founded  as  it  is  on  jea- 
lousy, is  there  a  single  air  that  depicts  so  faithfully  that 
cruellest  of  passions,  as  the  Ytdrb  mentr'  io  so9piro**oi  the 
Count  Almaviva  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  1 

At  the  representetion  of  a  piece,  in  which  the  compose 
has  endeavoured  to  express  human  passion,  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention  is  necessary,  in  order  to  feel  the  emo- 
tion which  he  wishes  to  produce.  It  is  scarcely  neoessai^ 
to  add,  that  even  attention  alone  will  not  be  sufficient,  jf 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  be  not  susceptible  of  profound 
emotion.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  compositions  of* 
Rossini,  many  passages,  speaking  generally,  are  little 
more  than  brilliant  airs — and  consequently  it  requires  but 
very  slender  attention  to  derive  pleasure  ftom  them ;  and 
in  most  instances,  the  mind  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  in 
the  affair. 

The  misfortune  of  Rossini  is,  that  he  treats  the  passion 
of  love  but  as  a  mere  affiiir  of  gallantry.  He  is  never 
sad ;  Imt  love  often  is:-^nd  what  is  music  without  melan* 
choly? 

"  Fm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.** 

How  differently  does  the  tender,  the  divine  Mozart, 
express  this  passion !  Examine  bis  Figaro — his  Con  fan 
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T^te.  It  was  onee  piopo0ed  to  give  Dom  Ohvanni  to 
Rossini,  to  re-vet,  that  he  night  enter  at  once  into  compe* 
titioD  with  the  great  German  composer*  /   Prok  pudor! 

Rossini  has  lately  married ;  after  the  customary  fashion 
of  geium— to  {irecisely  the  reverse  of  what  one  might  ex- 
||ect,  to  a  Senora  Colbran ;  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a 
singer  by  profession  ;  who  nerer  had  beanty-— has  no  more 
avoioe, — is  no  loncer  yonng,«-and  who  devoted  her  early 
years  to  Sicnor  BaAaia,  the  Neapolitan  managef  before- 
named.  She  has  sinee  performed  at  Vienna,  where  Ros- 
sini  directed  the  opera.  The  G^ermans  were  all  astonish- 
ment at  the  rapntation  whieh  she  had  contrived  to  make 
in  Italy;  her  voice  was  fedble;  they  said  that  it  was 
tilneless,— and  the  prond  Senora,  the  Ctneen  of  the  San 
Carlot  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  bused.  By  a  rare 
contingency,  tenderness  for  the  hasband  saved  the  wife  from 
being  undone. 

The  history  of  the  last  year  of  this  Composer's  life,  may 
be  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  Harmonieon,  where 
mention  is  made  of  his  works  latterly  produced.  He  has 
already  written  too  much ;  or,  rather,  has  written  too  fast: 
he  has  enhansted  his  powers^  or  anticipated  his  strength, 
and  ought  now  to  remain /al2oto  for  a  time.  His  genius  is 
unquestionably  great ;  Imt  he  has  been  as  mudi  over-ex- 
tolled by  his  friends,  as  under^rated  by  his  enemies.  His 
through-thick-and-thin  partisans  have  proved  his  most 
mischievous  foes :  but  in  spite  of  these,  some  five  or  six  of 
those  operas  which  he  has  already  composed,  will  ev^  be 
admired. 

The  following  duromdogieal  list  of  his  Operas  is  gadiered 
from  several  Italian  gaiettes,  and  is  tolerably  correct,  we 
hope,  up  to  the  end  co'last  year. 

OPERAS.  First  Performed.  Date. 

L'  Inganno  Felice  -      -      -      .  Venice,  1812. 

Tancredi   Ditto,  ditto. 

Polibio  e  Demetrio. 
Auieliaao  ia  Palmifm. 
L*  Italiana  in  AU^eri. 

La  Pietra  del  Paragone  -  Milan,  )gl3. 

Elisabetta   Naples,  1814. 

.  La  Cenerentola  -  -      -      -      -  Rome, 

Otello   Napleg, 

IlTurco  in  Italia    -      -      ^      -  Mihn,  1814. 

n  Barbiere  di  Siviglia     ...  Rome. 

La  Gazetta,  (opera  huffh)  -   -      -  Napl^ 

La  Gazza  Ladra     ....  Milan,  1817. 

L'  Annida  Naples. 

Torvaldo  e  IHwliska. 

Giro  in  Baibilonia. 

Ricciardo  e  Zoraide  ....      -  Ditto,  ' 
Jj  Ermione     -      ...      -  Ditto. 

La  Donna  del  liago  •      .      .      -  Ditto. 

II  Maometto  Seeondo      ...  Ditto. 

Bknca  e  Fafiero  ^      .      .  MUan. 

Edoaido  e  Cristina  -      .      -      -  Venice. 

Moise  in  Egitto      ....  Naples. 
Matilda  di  Shabran  ....   Rome,  1821. 

Zelmira  NapUs,  1822. 

Semiiamkle    .....    Fienna,  J829L 


*  As  to  competition  between  Rossini  and  Moxart,  was  there  ever  a 
competitioB  between  a  pippin  and  a  pine-apple  ?  The  Blilk-woDian 
poetess  and  Milton! 


ON  THE  VIBRATIONS  OF  A  TUNING  FORK. ; 
To  TKB  Ebitob  of  thb  Haxmoihicok. 

Neneieh,  Sept,  tm,  18S3.  ^ 

Mr.  Editor, 

As  ntility,  not  originality,  is  my  object,  I  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  send  you  practical  information  on  Acoustics. 
Accept,  for  the  present, 

A  mode  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  vibrations  which 
any  tuning-fork  makes  in  a  second  ;  consequently,  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  pitch  of  the  fork  to  a  standard  fork, 
supposed  to  make  S40  vibrations,  or  pulsations,  in  a  second. 


On  a  Piano-forte  tone 


to  the  pitch  of  the 


fork  whose  vibrations  are  required ,  damp  the  unison  string, 
and  tune  the  following  intervals  quite  perfect— namely, 


i 


i 


then  count  the  beat- 


ings occasioned  by  the  imperfect  unison  of  the  first  C 
(viz ,  that  which  agrees  with  the  fork,)  and  the  C  last 
tuned,  a  major  sixth  below  A.  Mathematicians,  from 
considering  that  f  x4  Xfx|^  =  |^,  know  that  the 
vilmtions  of  the  two  C's  are  in  this  ratio,  and  differ  from 
each  other  by  a  major  comma*;  multiply, therefore,  the 
beatings  counted  in  one  second  by  80,  and  it  will  give  the 
pilch  of  the  fork  C.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  beating 
was  3  in  one  second,  3  multiplied  by  80  is  S40  :  therefore, 
240  was  the  pitch  of  C  in  unison  with  the  fork,  conse- 
quently, the  fork  under  experiment  made  240  vibrations  in 
a  second. 

With  great  respect  for  the  Harmonieon,  I  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  well  wisher, 

C.  J.  Smyth.  * 


SI0NOR  PBROTTI  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
MUSIC  IN  ITALY. 

The  disputes  in  Ifaly  concerning  the  merits  of  living 
dramatic  composers,  have  brought  again  into  notice  Signor 
Perotti's  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  Music  in  Italy,  which 
essay  was,  in  1811,  crowned  by  the  Italian  Society  of 
Sciences,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Arts.  It  excited  much 
interest  when  it  first  appeared,  and  as  that  interest  is  now 
revived,  we  have  extracted,  from  a  foreign  publication,  an 
analysis  of  the  first  part  of  the  dissertation;  and  shall 
ourselves  conclude  the  article  from  the  original  work. 
Siffnor  Perotti  is  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy 
of  Bologna,  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  of  Venice, 
and  first  Maitte  de  la  Chapelle  Royale  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice.  

Like  empires,  the  Arts,  and  Sciences  have  had  their 
revolutions ;  protected  in  one  country  and  forgotten  in 

*  That  the  tuning  of  two  major^^As  upwards,  and  thence  a  minor 
fourlh  and  major  sixth  downwards,  or  g  V  -  4~  VI,  produce  a  major 
comma,  may  be  very  stmpiv  diewn  by  the  use  of  the  very  smaU 
iatervali,  the  l-6l9th  part  of  an  •ctane  \\,)  which  Mr.  Farey  denotes 
a  schisma,  and  marks,  it  I  we  have  only  to  add  (+)  and  smUract 
(-)  the  schismas,  answering  to  the  conconls  above  mentioned,  as  we 
find  them  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine/*  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  140, 
and  Vol.  XLXIX.,  page  803,  note,  ije, ;  viz,,  3SS  -  254+358 --45  J ^  or 
7i6«-705>sll2,  which  is  the  mijor  «0MM 
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another,  their  piogittss  hes  been  ihetmidl  <if  iht  -labcNirs 
aad  efforts  of  several  generations.  First  attempts  amongst 
all  natifwhaTe  fateo  inqpecfeet,  baoKMe  the  pf^gieas  of  a 
sdenee  oran  ast,  is  the.conseqoence  of  studj,  experience  and 
time.  The  period  of  an  inrention,  and  the  names  of  the 
inventocs  of  aoaxt  or  scieneef  have  fesmlly  heen  onknown, 
because  onlyiian^  prooeedad  one  step,  those  who  have 
succeeded  them,  have  in  some  degree,  oblitemted  the  re- 
ooHeetiiNi  of  former  attempts,  by  improved  labouss.  Thus 
the  gfoefter-poftAon  of  the  arts  bebng  to  m  nan  in  parti* 
calar,  to  no  nation  exchisively  ;  they  are  the  preperly  of 
mankind  at  large ;  the  firuit  the  combined  ana  contimied 
researches  of  all  men,  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages. 

Nothing  in  the  arts  is  done  suddenly  or  without  prepa* 
ration ;  all.diaooveries  proceed  so  g^admdly  as  to  be^dmest 
imperceptible.  However,  there  are  times,  when  aoeumn- 
lated  observations  and  acknowledged  deficiencies,  lead 
men  »dowed  with  superior  miads,  ^  plaeed'itt  £M»»raUe 
ctreamstanoes,  to  embrace  more  extended  views,  4o  create 
more  powerfcd  means,  the  superiority  of  which  being  al- 
lowed, give  a  new  direotion  to  the  ideas  and  hsUts  of  all ; 
these  rare  periods  aie  denominated  efiechat ;  they  are  mere 
or  less  remarkable  according  to  tbe4mpertaiiee-of  tiie-eb- 
ject  to  which  they  relate. 

Thos  after  a  bug  infimoy,  nuisic  obtained  great  ^xh- 
eouragement  at  the  court  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  it 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  fifteenth  centnvy, 
Sot  Italy,  where  the  art  was  much  less  advaneed,  -mi^t 
for  improvement  in  the  compositions  of  the  Fleraish 
School.  Johannes  Tinotor,  ealled  the  Dyer,  born  at  NiveUe 
in  Brabant,  became  MaUre  de  Chapelk  to  Ferdinand,  ki»|^ 
ef  Naples.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  art,  and  his 
iastruotions  were  &dly  devidoped  in  the  worhaof  FBuehinas, 
otherwise  GaSiirius,  who  had  received  lessons  from  hioL 
Adrian  WiUaert,  a  pupil  of  Josqaia  Despres  aad  of  John 
Mouton,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  counter-puntists  ef  his 
time,  beouae  Jloto-e  de  CAii^w/fo  of  the  rmMtc,  «f  Venice 
and  had  the  honour  of  forming  the  Venetian  School. 
C.  Porta,  his  pupil  founded  thai  of  Lombardy.  The  Roman 
Schsel  ranked  as  its  chief  the  famous  Falestrina,  a  pupil 
of  Groudimel,  under  whom  he  had  studied  composition  in 
France. 

Gittes  Blnchois,  DunBtable,Gtoon,Reg^,  Dafiiy,  Bnsar, 
and  other  Flemish  musieisns,  who  Mwd  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  greatW  promoted  the  art  of  counter- 
point, and  were  the  first  of  that  celebrated  school,  which 
produced  Hobrecht,  John  Ockengheim,  Josquin  Desprex, 
who,  after  singing  at  Rome,  became  Maitre  de  Chapelle  to 
Louis  XII. ;  Brumel,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  John  Mouton, 
JMatfre  de  Chapelle  of  Francis  1.,  Gombert,  B.  Duds, 
Anthony  Binmel,  Verdelot,  Goudimd,  Orlando  Lassus; 
Clande  le  Jeune,  who  marked  out  the  road  which  was 
foDowed  by  the  French  and  Italian  School. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of 
the  Flemish  schocd.  The  chapels  of  the  pope  and  princes 
of  Italy,  were  filled  with  siqgers  from  Flanders  and 
Picardy.  The  music  of  the  French  and  Flemish  compo- 
sers was  sung  throughout  Italy,  and  even  at  Rome.  From 
these  two  countries  also  the  Italians  obtained  professors, 
whom  they  ranked  far  above  their  own.  But  political 
troubles  and  religious  wars  prevented  the  French  from  con- 
tinuing to  protect  music.  France  and  Flanders  lost  their 
pre-eminence,  and  at  length  produoed  only  a  few  artists, 
the  best  ef  whom  scarcely  attained  madiocrity.  At  this  pe* 
riod, -music  was  rapidly  rising  to  perfection  in  Italy ;  prac- 
tice, governed  by  the  laws  of  theory,  save  rise  to  the  di- 
dactic, or  the  art  of  observing  and  reducing  to  principles 
the  operations  of  geniuiu  Sei^ral  authors  oTdistuiguislied 


talent  aeon  npptared,ftBd  sonpamg  ^haor  Msteni,  eaosell 
them  to  be  feii^tten. 

Theprogress  made  hr^wsie  dMng  the  hart  helf 
toiy,  both  m  Fmcc  and  Gernany,  has  gvemly  Influenced 
the  ichodb  of  iMly.  In  Mio,  the  Aalian  Aeadeny  of 
Arts,  fidenees  and  Bettes  liOttm,  jnstW  aiasmtd  nt  the 
ooMidaraMe-dranpee  winch  had  taheu  pmee,  -propeaed  as 
a  sabjeaC  ef  tmnnry,  the  pveMut  state  of  iBusse-m  Italy: 

eoaipsser,  cmsaroecl  tim 
palm ;  and  in  waking  kneamiiie  namer  in  which  be  im 
taentad  the  qnortion,  aa  wel  as  the  jkm  he  has  Mhrwed, 
we  shall  exaaina  and  amdyns  as  briefly  as  pessiMe,  the 
opinions  given  by  a  man  ef  aaeh  nndoobled  jndgnent  and 
taste. 

M.  Berotti  has  thn  afatod  his  Assign.    1.  '*^Te  i 
itt^fa&iaUeBttanaaar,  iiihafts8Ae4aste)i»^ 

of,  music  in  Italy ;  Sdly,  to  shew  the  defects^'ff  any,-aiifl 
the  abuses  that  UMy  hasre  bean  iatmdneed ;  and  ad^,  to 
peint  out  the  moat  eAeaaans  amde  ef  vemaaing  them,  aafl 
of  bringing  the  art  rto  its  gseaitest  degreaof  pstffeetion.*' 

The  author .eoanmnoes  his  inqany  wilh  QM^itAretm, 
and  fvaoeeds  tDihuouasaiilmM  who  in  the  siateenA  century 
•0  mpWy  aiKaneed  the  art  «f  nmsie,  an  admce  whidh 
soon  hccMBe  a  cem^eta  senree  of  inumpli  to  Italy, 
astonished  Ibroisin  nations,  and  oompetted  them  to  admrre 
its  results.  When  Louis  XIY.  ascended  the  throne, 
aameus  to  give  eolat  to  his  reign,  he  deckved  Mmsrif  the 
protector  of  all  mm  of  laient.;  and  flie  fine  arts  eame  at 
nis  call  to  embellish  his  court  and  to  charm  all  enlightened 
minds.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  Ferstti  says,  that  the  ode- 
brnted  Arcai^gdio  Corefli  vras  amongst  die  Italian  artists, 
who  at  this  period  established  th^selves  in  I^sns^.  Nor 
does  it  a{i^pear  on  what  authority  he  asserts,  that  the 
'French  capital  was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  by  Lully 
and  Corelli ;  and  that  the  former  having  obtained  the 
ascendency,  obliged  the  latter  fo  return  to  Italy. 

The  author  examines  the  state  of  the  art  at  fhe  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  cealnry,  and  chowu  ^how 
much  the  excellent  schools  of  Tartku,  LooatdM,  Semis, 
Geminiani,  Nardini,  S^Cj  improved  iustnmanlal  perfcrm- 
ance.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  this  period  that  orchestras  were 
better  arranged,  by  placing  the  different  instruments  in  an 
order  till  then  unknown,  so  as  to'  avoid  confusion  and 
prevent  their  drowning  the  voice  of  the  singer.' 

At  the  same  period,  also,  the4liffeient  muaiealacadenues, 
which  were  already  numerous  in  Italy,  cantkrtbiitad  pevrer* 
fully  to  the  advancement  of  this  part  of  the  art.  One  of 
the  earlieswschools  was  that  of  Naples,  established  by 
order  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon ;  next  that  of  the 
Philharmonic  of  Yerona,  and  the  Academy  ef  €^ienna. 
Bologna  had  at  first  its  Academy  of  FUvmufi,  bat  after* 
wards  that  of  Philharmonics,  which  baa  siane  heoeme  so 
celebrated  and  ranked  aiuongst  its  members  seme  of  the 
most  scientific  contrapuntists.  The  encouragement  given 
to  the  musical  art,  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  treatises  both 
theoretical  and  practical.'  It  was  then,  that  the  necesdty 
for  making  singing  a  particular  study  was  Mi ;  and*in  a 
short  time  puUk  schools,  established  at  Naples,  Bsme, 
Bologna,  Tenice,  Modeua,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Ilorence, 
taught  the  management  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of 
expressing  well  the  langusige  of  poetry ;  shewed  the  right  use 
of  ornament  without  its  &buse,  and,  in  short,  laid  down  a 
complete  set  of  rules  for  forming  n  good  singer.  These 
schods  produced  the  celebrated  rarinelli,  Gnadagni,  Ber- 

*  See  VArt  du  Ftofon,  par  M.  FayoUey  notice  on  Corelli.  A  SQcoad 
notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  mth  book  of  Sonatas,  pnbliahed  by 
J.  B.  Cartier  ^  Biet.  in  MuMens;  Im  Bmrde^  Eiioi  mt  la  MuBigue ; 
JHctimmre  Histmvme. 
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M0dii^  Bail»  MaiMHii,  Yitlona  Tea,  Faiwtiiia  Bondooi, 
and  oUiers.  Indeed  the  in^provement  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  so  grcal,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  reform^ 
iag  that  cyf  Uie  thealre.  Dramatic  poetry,  so  essential  a 
part  <^  the  latter,  was  despised,  beciuise  it  excited  so  little 
interest,  that  it  destrejFed  the  efiect  which  the  music  itself 
mi^t  otherwe  have  pr»dttoed.  It  was  of  inq^ortanoe 
sabfltitute  for  a  bembaatic,  puerile,  aad  monatnws  stjie,  the 
mnd,  the  sabUme,  the  pathetic ;  it  waa  neosssaiy  also  to 
fleiinfate  great  rhamettrs,  to  pgeDoat  tnieand  noble  imiupoi, 
aad  paiticalarly  to  simpreas  that  speoies  of  poetry  called 
the -madrigal,  whteh  tne  poets  ialrodaced  into  every  thiag » 
Scale  wiiteis  suoh  aa  Rmooeiai,  Martalli,  Manfredi,  ^c, 
opened  the  road  which  waa  itfltrMUNkk  tramUed  with  so 
much  saooesa  by  Apostolo  Z«ao,-^whom  the  Italians  jastlj 
lagiptfed  a»  the  restorer  of  the  draam,  and  partiealaiiy  by 
BleMiataMvwhom  they  deneauoated  the^sl  drsmaikfmi 
ta  ike  world.  Indeed  it  is  to  the  latter,  that  we  an,  m  a 
great  BMMive  indebted^  fat  the  eaweUeat  taste  ibr  n^usie 
which  iMdy  baa  attained ;  and  we  may  say  with  truth, 
that  it  waa  the  fm  of  Metastasiowhieh  kindled  such' vawid 
q^ka  ia  tfm^  minda  of  the  Fergolese,  Vinci^  JomeUi,  and 
many  other  eammwnm/'  Fodlawinf^  the  »ample  of 
Qninaatt,  who  Ewaiitted  his  prodactM>aa  to  Lully,  the 
Italian  poot,  eoneerted  with  tW  conmoBer  ii4om  be  had 
aekded.  It  was  in  conseqaence  of  the  improvements  he 
introdaced,  that  the  eta  oo^  feU  into  disuse,  and  that,  the 
omaia  tor  allawiag  singers  to-  introdnoe  endless  raulwim 
was  tamed  into  ridiculL  To  assist  him  in  tearing  up  the 
roots  which  bad  taste  had  90  deenly  implanted,  Metastaao 
fortunately  found  a  co-adjutor,  who  was  a  scientific  musi- 
cian as  well  as  a  literary  character,  a  good  poet,  and  a 
philosopher.  This  was  the  celebrated  Jomelli,  of  Naples, 
who,  after  having  studied  in  the  school  of  Feo,  finished  his 
education  under  the  learned  P.  Martini.  Jomelli  entered 
on  a  career  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and  we  may  see, 
by  a  critical  examination  of  his  works,  that  he  submitted 
nmsic  to  the  true  expression  of  poetry.  He  never  repeated 
the  words,  except  repetition  could  give  more  energy  to  the 
passion,  and  fix  the  attention  more  directly  on  the  principal 
object  He  endeavoured  principally  in  his  modulations 
to  follow  the  varied  accrat  of  the  poetry,  and  to  obey  its 
di&rent  sentimenta  with  so  much  truth  and  nature,  that 
even  if  his  nmsic  were  performed  without  the  words,  the 
bearer  might  perceive  woat  be  wished  to  express." 

Whilst  dramatic  music  was  making  great  strides  towards 
perfection,  church  music  took  a  new  direction  more  con- 
formable to  its  object  and  institution.  To  Valotti,  Padre 
Martini,  Burancdlo,  and  Jomelli,  these  improvements  ought 
to  be  ascribed,  and  the  facility  of  hearing  excellent  music 
at  the  theatre,  in  the  church,  in  the  academies^  aad  other 
public  places,  was,  vrithout  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
deep  feeling,  exquisite  taste,  and  correct  ea^  by  which  the 
Italians  are  distinguished.  This  amelioration  of  music  in 
its  di&srant  brandies  likewise  extended  to  singing ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  laat  century,  the  vocal  art  was,  in 
many  of  itg  branches,  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Who,  however,  would  suppose,  that  this  excelr 
leace  psoved  one  ^  the  means  which  injured  both  poetry 
and  nmsic,  bv  the  bad  apptieation  of  tbe  best  qualities 
of  singipg.   Such  is  the  opmion.  of  Arteaga,  author  of  the 

Traatise  on  the  BeivoluticmE  of  the  Sbisical  Theatre,"  who 
justifies  his  assertion  by  ^wing  solecisms  in  music,  intPD- 
duoed  by  aome  of  the  most  renowned  singers.  Notwithstandr 
iag  theM  defects,  the  musical  art  was  at  the  highest  point  of 
glwy  towards  the  end  of  the  eipbteenth  century.  Ital^ 
leoorded  with  pride  the  names  of  Kccini,  Saochint,  Sarti, 
Aiesiello,  Bianchit  Anfooi,,  Guglielm^  Cimarosa,  Piratic 
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GazMuga,  and  others,  who,  by  their  genins,  endeavonred 
to  give  greater  lustre  to  the  art,  and  to  remove  from  it  the 
few  spots  by  which  it  was  still  obscured.  Piocini  was  one 
of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  restoiation  of  the 
theatre.  It  was  to  his  fertile  imagination,  peculiar  genius, 
and  profound  knowledge  of  music,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  into  modem  operas,  of  airs  of  different 
characters,  such  as  the  rondo,  the  pohnaise^  and  the  new 
form  given  to  bravaras*  He  was  likewiae  one  of  those, 
wha  snppreamd  unisoa  between  the  iastnunent  and  the 
voices  whioh  only  served  to  cover  and.  stifle  the  Mger« 
He  re-introdaeed  the  chorus,  which  eombmes  with, 
and.  is  so  aeeessary  to,  the  action  v  and  added  in  serioiw 
operasi  the  finales.  M.  Perotti  examinea  the  merita  of 
the  composers  whom  we  have  named :  and  on  G^marosa 
observes,  after  extolUng  this  admiiabla  masioian,  Yet, 
in  praising  the  talent  and  excdience  of  this  eomposes,  1 
cannot  bat  aU»w,  that  he  exhibits  a  great  '£Mdt,  that  of 
sometimes  descending  into  the  bujfo  style^  even  in  hm 
serious  <^[teras ;  too  many  proofis  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
hie  works.  Berides  this  error  in  judgment,  whidi  ia 
peenliar  to  him,  we  likewise  sooMtimea  discover  in  hit 
compositions,  blemishes  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
compositions  of  several  cotemporary  authors,  in  the  blame 
of  which^  the  poets  vAo  came  after  Metastasio,  and  the 
sinmrs,  ought  to  participate."  For  proofs  of  this  opinion, 
M.  Perotti  refers  to  the  second  part  of  his  Dissertation, 
where  he  treats  on  the  faults  i«4iicfa  have  iniured  musical 
taste  and  corrupted  the  art,  and  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  them. 

M.  Perotti  makes  some  reflections  on  the  talent  of 
several  livina  composers,  such  as  Peer,  Mayer,  Asioli,  and 
Cherubini.  In  rendering  homage  to  the  talent  of  these 
skilful  masters,  he  does  not,  however,  consider  them  as 
free  from  criticism ;  for  he  saya^  We  may  observe  thai 
the  too  frequent  desire  of  rendering  themselves  singidary 
by  always  wishing  to  add  to^  and  refine  art,  baa  often 
induced  them  to  seek  eclat  in  an  excessive  di^lay  of 
instruments,  and  exculpating  themselves  by  dirowing  the 
blame  on  the  incapacity  of  the  singers.  Such  a  reason, 
however,  cannot  be  admitted;  one  fouU  cannot  justify 
another." 

Following  the  plan  which  he  has  laid  down,  after  having 
treated  of  the  serious  drama,  M.  Perotti  speaks  very  briefly 
of  the  opera  buffa ;  and  terminates  by  some  observationa 
on  the  composers^  who,  in  our  days,  Imve  written  for  the 
church,  and  on  those  who  have  ^plied  themselves  to  in- 
strumental music. 

In  a  second  article,  we  shall  examine  the  last  two  parts 
of  this  Dissertation,  which  contain  some  curious  facts ;  and 
shall  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the  means  proposed  by 
M.  Perotti,  for  bringing  the  musical  art  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection. 


MODE  OF  OOMMUNICATiNG  MUSICAL  SOUNDS 
TO  DEAF  PERSONS. 

To  itHB  Et)rro&  0¥  rrfiE  HABMonicoiir. 

Sir, 

Your  allusion,  in  the  eighth  Number  of  the  Harmonioout 
to  the  peodiarly  severe  affliction,  under  which  the  greatest 
of  living  oompoaers  saffers,.induces  me  to  mention,  through 
your  medium,  a  contrivance  bv  whidi,,  some  yeara  aao,  I 
enabled  a  deaf  person  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  piano*forte 
wkh  great  accuracy*  Indeed,  I  should  have  communicated 
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80  important  a  fact  to  the  public  long  ago,  but  concluded 
that  it  had  obtained  very  general  cin^ation ;  for  the 

fentleman  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  assist,  was  so 
eli^hted  at  the  success  of  the  experiment^  that  he  declared 
his  intention  of  making  it  known  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution. 

In  order  to  enable  any  deaf  person  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
a  piano-forte,  the  following  is  the  method  I  pursue.  The 
instrument  is  opened,  and  a  rod  of  deal  wooa  is  provided, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  three  quarters  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  bridge  on  the  sonnd^board  to  the 
mouth  of  the  deaf  person.  If  one  end  of  this  rod  is  made 
to  rest  firmly  on  the  bridge,  and  the  other  end  i3  held 
between  the  teeth,  the  softest  sounds  produced  will  be  dis- 
tinctly communicated. 

[The  rod  should  not  be  touched  or  held  by  the  fingers, 
but  suspended  on  one  end  against  the  pins  on  the  sound- 
board bridge,  and  at  the  other  end  firmly  held  between  the 
teeth  ;  and  the  performer  himself  may  do  this.] 

The  joy  which  persons  express  upon  experiencing  the 
result  of  this  very  simple  contrivance,  is  indescribable,  and 
if  you  think  it  worth  being  made  known,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  giving  admission  to  this  letter. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

I,  H.  R.  MoTT. 


;     OBSERVATIONS  ON  FLUTE-PIAYING. 

This  instrument,  which  was  held  in  such  estimation 
in  days  of  antiquity ;  which  filled  such  an  important  part, 
as  well  in  festivities  as  in  the  service  of  the  temple ;  in 
triumphant  strains,  as  in  the  sadness  of  funeral  obsequies ; 
which  was  deemed  so  essential  to  oratory,  that  speakers 
regulated  the  tones  of  their  discourse,  and  poets  the  rhydim 
of  their  verses,  by  its  sounds,  has,  though  invented  at  so  very 
early  a  period,  only  in  modem  times  obtained  that  degree 
of  perfection,  which  we  may  be  justified  in  terming 
its  culmination  point.  Not  only  is  its  treatment  and 
mode  of  performance  altogether  diiferent  in  our  days  from 
what  it  was  formerly,  in  respect  to  its  being  more  free  and 
more  decisive ;  but  the  taste  for  this  instrument  has  become 
more  extended  and  more  refined,  and  the  important  part 
which  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  modern  opera,  has  so 
far  extended  the  circle  of  its  utility,  that  the  flute  may  be 
almost  said  to  rival  the  violin.  In*'a  word,  such  is  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  it  has  attained ;  that  all  the 
acquirements  of  our  ancestors  on  this  instrument,  would 
now  appear  mean  and  contemptible. 

This  most  delightful  of  wind-instruments,  and  which,  of 
all  others,  is  thought  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  human 
voice,  is,  however,  sometimes  misemployed  by  players,  in 
forcing  it  to  produce  a  kind  of  trumpet  tone,  instead  of  its 
natural  mellifluous  sound.  This  is  altogether  foreign  to 
the  character  of  the  flute,  and  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
be^n  the  means  of  strengthening  the  prejudice  that  prevails 
against  it,  and  which  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  proper  in- 
strument  for  concertos.  This  prejudice  is  still  more  con- 
firmed by  the  generality  of  compositions  of  this  kind,  as 
they  are,  in  many  instances,  much  too  uniform  to  keep  at- 
tention alive,  or  to  interest  strongly  the  hearers  during  any 
long  series  of  passages.  If  players  were  more  studious  to 
imitate  the  varied  and  more  delicate  bowings  of  the  violin, 
and  particularly  its  effect  in  %oto,  and  above  all  in  staccato 
passages,  then  the  flute  concerto,  instead  of  resembling  the 
tones  of  a  musical  -  clock,  could  not  fail  to  touch  the 


heart,  and  to  produce  the  powerful  eff^ts  of  the  human 
voice,  to  which  the  tones  or  this  instrument  so  mnch  assimi- 
late. The  virtuoso,  who,  according  to  his  very  name, 
ought  to  be  one  who  prizes  excellence  only,  is  according,  to 
the  present  taste  that  prevails  in  the  musical  world,  rather 
solicitous  to  excite  surprise  by  the  powers  of  execution,  and 
by  artificial  difficulties,  than  by  simplicity  and  purity  of 
taste,  and  considers  that  which  costs  the  most,  the  most 
worthy  of  attention.  Art  is  now  every  thing ;  and  as  this 
always  stands  opposed  to  nature,  the  virtuoso^  who  studies 
only  to  excite  admiration  and  surprise,  freqnently  exer* 
dses  his  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  ear,  to  which  he 
ought  always  to  pay  the  gi^atest  deference,  and  without 
whose  approval,  all  music  is  vain  and  ineff'ectual.  The  true 
master  or  his  instrument  is  able  to  produce  on  that  alone, 
all  the  powers  that  music  possesses  of  touching  the  heart, 
and  of  unlocking  all  the  sacred  sources  of  the  feeling,  and 
will  require  nothing  from  his  instniment  that  is  contrary 
to  its  genius.  Real  art  is  only  from  within  ;  where  she 
reigns,  mechanical  art  must  always  yield  doe  submission. 
She  holds  the  command  over  the  powers  of  execution,  and 
creates  a  language  peculiar  to  herself,  in  order  to  give 
utterance  to  oeeidy-seated  feelings  and  impart  them  to 
others.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be  wishai,  that  those  performers 
vho  are  ambitious  of  drawing  from  the  Ante  the  tones  of 
the  bassoon  or  the  clarionet,  would  well  consider  this,  and 
be  governed  by  the  predominant  character  of  their  instru« 
ment,  which  is  confessedly  the  elegiac ;  a  character  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  sweetness,  and  of  Aat  pathos 
which  goes  at  once  to  the  heart. 


ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  VtoUcembolo. 

In  the  Oazetta  di  Milano,  is  announced  'a  new  instru- 
ment called  the  VioUcemhalo^  invented  by'Abbate  Gregorio 
Trentin,  of  Venice.  It  is  described  as  a  piano-forte,  and 
played  by  a  bow.  It  has  been  rewarded  by  the  gold 
prize-medal,  and  is  patronised  by  various  amateurs  and 
musicians,  at  the  heaa  of  whom  is  Perotti,  chapel-master 
of  Santo  Marco,  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  in  praise  of  this  instrument,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  entirely  new  invention,  since,  both  in  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  played  by 
the  bow,  have  been  known  for  many  years  past  The 
previous  inventions  to  which  we  allude,  are  those  of  H. 
Hayden,  Hohlfeld,  Garbrecht,  Grainer,  Polleau,  ^c,  and 
the  directions  long  since  given  for  the  structure  of  such 
an  instrument,  in  Kircher's  MusurgtOy  as  well  as  that  <^ 
M.  Von  Meyer,  which,  however  different  in  its  mecha- 
nism, seems  constructed  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
also  that  of  M.  Miiller,  wno  termed  his  instrument  the 
Xcenorphica,  and  of  which  many  got  into  use.  These,  toge- 
ther with  one  or  two  others,  of  which  descriptions  and 
plates  are  to  be  found  in  the  Machines  et  Inventions  prf" 
sentSes  d  P  Acadimie  de  Paris,  are  similar  in  this  respect, 
that  by  the  pressure  of  the  keys,  the  strings  are  brought 
into  contact  with  a  body,  by  the  friction  whereof  the 
tones  are  produced,  can  be  prolonged,  and  have  the 
efflect  of  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  given  them,  of  which 
keyed  instruments  of  the  common  kind  are  not  susceptible. 

The  exterior  form  of  the  VioHcembalo  of  the  Abbate 
Trentin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  piano-forte  of  six  octaves. 
The  strings  are  of  catguf ,  of  various  dimensions,  of  which 
the  lowest  are  coverea  with  metal  wire,  and  each  string  is 
appropriated  to  a  single  tone.  At  the  extremity  of  each 
key  is  a  horizontal  lever,  by  means  of  which  the  string  is 
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raised  upwards  to  jneet  the  adiou  of  the  bow.  This  bow 
consists  of  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff,  inwrought  with  silk 
threads  instead  of  hairs,  which  is  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  bj  means  of  two  cylinders,  affixed  to  the  sides, 
and  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel,  worked  by  the 
right  foot. 

This  is,  in  all  respects,  like  the  bow  employed  in  the  in- 
siruinent  of  M.  6«rbrecht ;  with  this  difference,  that  his 
bow  consists  of  a  small  silk  band,  inwrought  with  horse- 
hair.. 

What  appears  new  in  this  instrument  is  as  follows  ; 
Ist.  That  in  the  down  pressure  of  the  key,  the  string  is  com- 
pressed between  a  little  piece  of  thick  leather,  and  retained 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  fiolin-string  between  the  finger 
board  and  the  finger  of  the  performer.  Secondly,  That  in 
the  pressure  upwards  of  the  strings,  by  means  of  a  (^uill 
aflbced  to  the  lever,  the  greater  extension  of  the  string, 
which  without  this  would  take  place,  is  avoided,  as  well  as 
the  impurity  of  the  after  sound. 

That  the  formation  of  this  instrument  may  have  been 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  description  of  it,  and  that  in  overcoming  them 
much  perseverance  was  necessary,  cannot  be  doubted ;  par- 
ticularly, as  the  arrangement  itself,  as  described  by  the  in- 
ventor, appears  sufficiently  complicated. 

[This  is  nothing  but  a  revival  of  the  celestina  stop^  in- 
vented and  .performed  on,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Adam  Walker,  the  well-known  lecturer  on 
experimental  philosophy.  £i>.] 


MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC. 
[Contiinied  from  page  125.] 

SoMB  among  Ae  grave  and  die  wise,  are  led  to  regard  music 
as  a  frivokMis  and  enervating  hixory :  bat  it  has  had  its  defenders, 
and  is  proud  to  reckon  among  Hiem,  some  of  the  best  and  most 
exalted  of  mankind. — ^Did  not  one  of  the  wisest,  and  least  volup- 
tuous, of  all  andent  l^islators,  give  great  encouragement  to 
music  *  ? — Does  not  a  most  learned  historian  ascribe  the  humanity 
of  the  ArcadSans  to  the  inftaenee  of  this  art,  and  the  barbarity  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Cynetfaians,  to  thdr  neglect  of  itf  ? — Does 
not  Montesquieu,  one  of  the  first  names  in  modem  philosophy, 
prefer  it  to  all  other  amusements,  declaring  that  "  it  is  the  only 
one  of  all'the  arts  which  does  not  corrupt  the  mind}  ? — Quintiliaa 
is  very  cc^ious  in  the  praise  of  music ;  and  extols  it  as  an  incentive 
to  valour,  as  an  instrument  of  moral  and  intdlectual  discipline,  as 
an  auxiliary  to  science,  as  an  object  of  attention  to  the  wisest 
men,  and  asource  of  comfort  and  an  alleviator  of  the  toils  of  kbour, 
even  in  the  meanest  $.-^The  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  were  am- 
bitious to  excel  in  music ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  Themistocles,  as 
something  extraordinary,  that  he  was  not.  Socrates  i^ypears  to 
have  had  checks  of  conscience  for  neglecting  to  accomplish  himself 
in  this  art ;  for  he  tells  Cebes,  a  little  before  he  swallowed  the 
deadly  draught,  that  he  had  all  his  life  been  haunted  by  a  dream, 
in  which  one  seemed  to  say  to  him,  "  O,  Socrates,  compose  and 
practice  music  r  in  compliance  with  which  admonition,  he  amused 
himself  while  under  sentence  of  death,  with  tumiag  some  of 
JSsop*s  fables  into  verse,  and  composing  a  hymn  in  honour  of 

*  Lycnrgas.  See  his  life  by  Plutarch,  t  Polyblos.  Hist.  Lib.  iv. 
t  Esprit  de$Loix.  Lib.  iv.  Chap.  8.  §  InttU.  Oni.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  8. 


ApoUo-*the  only  sort  of  harmonious  composition  that  was  then  in  . 
his  power|.   The  son  4»f  Siradi  dechures  the  ancient  poete  and ; 
mnsictans  to  be  worthy  of  honour,  and  ranks  them  amon^f  the 
benefactors  of  mankindlT. 

But  the  morose  and  the  woridly,  the  calculator  and  the  spccn- 
ladst,  win  still  ask  widi  confidence,  **  What  is  ita  use  to  the  rest 
of  mankind?**   It  mig^t  be  answered,  that  in  every  country  in  • 
Europe  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the  humane  and  important  purposes  - 
to  which  it  has  been  applied.  In  England;  at  least,  its  assistance 
has  been  called  in  by  the  most  respectable  profesuon  in  the  kingf- 
dom,  in  order  to  open  the  purses  of  the  affluent,  for  the  support  of  • 
the  distressed  oifspring  of  their  deceased  brethren**. — ^Many  an 
orphan  is  cherished  by  its  influence  ft.   The  pangs  of  child-birth 
are  softened  and  rendered  less  dangerous  by  the  effects  of  its 
pdwer$} ;  and,  Uistly;  it  enables  its  own  profession  to  do  what 
few  others  can  boast^H»  maintain  its  own  poor ;  by  that  admi*  ' 
rable  and  well-directed  institution,  known  by  the  name  of  The. 
Society fi^r  ike  Support  of  decayed  Muneians  and  their  Pamities, 

Music  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  accompliriied  princes,  and 
the  most  elegant  amusonent  of  polite  courts ;  but  at  present  it  is 
so  combined  with  things  sacred  and  important,  as  well  as  with  our 
pleasures,  that  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  our  very  existence :  it 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  divine  service  in  our  churches ;  it 
is  essential  to  military  discipline ;  and  the  theatres  would  languish 
without  it.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  private  family 
without  its  flute,  its  fiddle,  or  its  piano ;  that  it  is  the  means  of 
alleviating  labour  and  mitigating  pain  ;  and  that  it  is  still  a  greater' 
blessing  to  humanity,  since  it  tends  to  keep  us  out  of  mischief,  and 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  care. 

It  cannot  but  be  the  natural  wish  of  a  composer  that  his  melo- 
dies, the  favourite  chfldren  of  his  fancy,  should  become  so  many 
national  airs.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  author^s  being  his  own- 
publisher,  it  is  ten  to  one,  if  he  will  not  be  as  much  pleased  as 
flattered  to  find  his  works  pirated,  and  if  his  love  of  gain  will  not  be 
mcnre  than  outweighed  by  his  vanity.  A  composer  may  be  as  philo* 
Rophical  as  he  pleases,  but  it  wiU  be  well  if  he  is  able  to  conceal  lus 
delight  should  he  happen  to  hear  his  songs  sung  by  the  servant- 
girls  and  *prentice-lads  of  some  provindal  town,  or  ground  piece- 
meal through  the  streets  on  some  craggy  barrel  organ ;  but  what 
will  he  say,  should  he  hear  them  whistled  by  some  tame  thrush,  or 
piping  bullfinch  ?— 

The  musician  of  genius  is  a  priviliged  being ;  he  is  not  forbidden 
to  violate  the  severest  precepts  of  music,  when  taste  or  occasion 
justify  the  departure  from  them.  In  music,  as  in  all  the  other  fine 
arts,  it  is  the  busmess  of  the  artist  to  assign  and  to  observe  rules  ; 
to  find  the  exceptions,  is  the  province  of  men  of  taste  and  genius. 


The  musician  who  has  borne  away  laurels  of  triumph  in  his  art, 
may  be  pardoned  great  faults,  and  daring  violations  of  rules  ;  but 
he^must  not  become  feeble :  thus  in  a  hero  we  can  overlook  the  loss 

II  Plat.  Phadim.  Sect.  iv.     f  Eeckdastieus. 
—  The  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
tt  The  Memah  is  annually  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fpundliag 
Hospital. 

XX  The  benefit  for  the  Lying-in-Hospital,  Brownlow  Street 
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ci  a  battle,  as  weD  as  any  grammatical  faults  in  his  despatches, 
bat  cannot  pardon  a  (Msgracefhl  retreat. 

That  the  hearer  of  a  eompositioiL  wfaidi  has  cost  an  asfhor  Ae 
labour  of  two  jearg,  should  ei^oj  it  in  as  many  hoars,  seems  out 
of  all  proportion.  But  does  not  the  same  fate  attend  the  poet,  and 
still  more  so  tiie  painter  and  scolptor,  whose  works,  the  fruits  of 
many  years,  the  glance  of  a  momesA  devours  ? 

Should  he,  who  in  an  instant  consumes  the  productions  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  the  masters  of  their  respeetifo  arts,  should 
such  a  man  be  heard  to  declare,  I  carry  the  work  within  me ;  it 
ia  changed  into  my  very  substance ;  I  have  become  greater  by 
it»  and  feel  myself,  in  consequence,  quite  another  man:''  the 
coB^oser,  painter,  and  sculptor,  might  well  wonder  at  the  effects 
of  which  their  works  were  capable,  and  be  almost  led  to  imagine 
that  things  were  not  as  they  should  be. 

Yet,  upon  reflection,  they  will  not,  perhaps,  have  reason  to  find 
fault  with  what  appears  so  unequal  a  distribution  of  things 
They  will  find  that  this- devouring  of  the  products  of  mind,  ie  in 
reality  little  else  than  the  sipping  the  first  cream  of  their  exceHen- 
cies,  and  that  the  astonishing  disproportion  between  the  time  of 
creation  and  that  of  enjoyment,  is  equallizedin  this  respect.-^that, 
a  classical  production  can  be  witnessed  a  hundred  times  with  plea- 
sure, and  even  with  heightened  satisfaction ;  and  tliat  <he  guest 
who  can  boast  a  welcome  reception  on  liis  first  appearance,  must 
have  become  worthy  ni  such  a  distinction  throngh  certain  merits 
that  were  self-evident. 

But  does  that  which  is  excellent  always  please,  and  does  that 
only  please  ?  Is  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of  God,  in  what 
regards  the  arts  abo  ? — ^As  fittie  in  this,  as  in  o&er  respects. 
When  the  question  is  concerning  works  that  are  made  to  please  the 
many,  and  which  are  accommodated  to  their  views  and  tastes,  then 
^  proverb  may  hM  good.  But  a  hundred  public  works  cannot 
be  subjected  to  conditions  like  these ;  for  where  the  public  has  not 
attained  to  that  elevation  of  taste  which  enaUes  it  justly  to  appre- 
ciate such  productions,  it  refuses  to  acknowledge  their  merits. 
It  never  dreams  that  the  defect  is  in  itself,  but  attributes  it  at  once 
to  the  production.  The  vulgar,  finding  a  work  tedious  to  them, 
immediately  set  it  down  as  a  proof  of  a  tedioasiieas  existing  in  tiie 
work  itself. 

Even  thus,  fame  is  not  always  proportionate  to  merit.  He  who 
excels  in  the  works  of  mind,  obtains  it  only  by  degrees.  The  name 
that  is  now  in  the  months  of  all,  may,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  no- 
thing but  a  name.  The  man  whom  nature  has  endowed  with 
powers  to  obtain  the  mastery,  will  be  absotote  master.  He  then  ap- 
pears to  his  age  and  his  country  as  something  grand  and  matchless, 
to  whom  no  time  and  no  spaee  could  produce  a  superior. 


Money  makes  money,*'  says  Ihe  proverin  Thia  may  be  alio 
applied  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind.  He,  who  in  going  to  hear  a 
fine  selection  of  music,  does  not  take  music,  hears  nothing :  and 
the  more  he  takes  witii  him,  the  more  he  will  carry  away. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  more  the  muric  .of  a  piece  is  can« 
fonnable  to  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  words»  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  enliven  it  with  novelty ;  which  may  be  traced  to  this 
cause,  that  similar  feelings  awaken  similar  ideas.  Not  t^at  it 
is  wished  to  afibrd  an  argument  in  favour  of  plagiarism,  of  whicb^ 
in  the  present  day,  we  have  but  too  many  and  too  glaring  ex« 
am]^s ;  but  thus  much  may  without  danger  be  advanced,  that,  is 
dnunatic  song  at  least,  truth  which  affects  and  touches,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  novelty  that  merely  surprises  ;  and  that  the  expression 
which  has  its  source  in  the  feelings  of  the  soul,  is  of  more  value 
than  that  originality  which  is  forced  and  unnatural. 

Originality  is  a  term  to  which  proper  limits  should  be  set  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  productions  of  an  author.  Every  invention  is 
clumsy  in  its  beginning.  Shakspeare  was  not  the  first  writer  of 
plays,  nor  Milton  the  invent<Hr  of  epic  poetry ;  nor  was  Coreili  th»' 
first  composer  of  violin  solos,  sonatas  and  concertos,  although  the 
compositions  of  this  kind  which  he  produced  were  the  best  of  his 
time. 


€iROULATK>K  OF  THB  Harmonicok. — A  Correspondent  has 
called  our  attention,  in  very  pointed  terms,  to  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  circulation  of  the  Harhonicon,  by 
many  dealers  in  Music,  and  in  some  cases  by  certain  prc^esMn 
abo,  more  particnlariy  in  the  country.  This  is  not,  by  many,  thef 
first  intimation  we  have  received  of  the  existence  of  this  mean  and 
paltry  spirit,  but  wb  have  hitherto  forborne  to  notice  it,  on  account 
of  the  professional  inrignificance  of  those  persons  to  whom  we  have 
at  present  had  leisure  to  trace  it;  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  renunfc 
either  on  the  mercantile  integrity,  or  professional  qualities,  of  men 
whose  conseiencee  tell  tilem  they  have  any  thing  to  dn^d  from  the 
firee  and  universal  cvcnlation  of  such  a  woric  as  the  HARiiioinGoir» 
but  these  worthies  are  sadly  mistaken,  if  they  suppose  we  shall 
allow  them  to  indulge  their  mercenary  spirit  with  impunity. 
V^never  our  leisufe  will  permit,  we  shall  certainly  eite  some  of 
the  parties  to  whom  we  allude  to  t^  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  if 
any  unpleasant  disdosures  should  reralt  from  an  investigation  of  the 
principle  upon  which  pupils  and  fiunilies  are  at  present  supplied 
with  mnsical  works,  let  these  be  answerable  for  the  consequences 
who  have  in  the  spirit  of  envy  and  disappointed  avarice  prov<^ted 
the  discnssion. 
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Three  Gues,  for  Three^  Powy  and  Five  Voices^  crnn* 
posed  by  J.  C.  CuFTOir.    ( CleitenH  and  Co.) 

A  SET  of  Glees,  even  so  small  a  set  as  three,  is  now 
become  a  rarity.  Formerly,  many  weighty  yolumes,  each 
oontaining  from  flix  to  a  dozen,  nay  sometimes  twenty, 
Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees,"  were  puhlished  per  an- 
num, generally  by  subscription,  the  price  whereof  never 
looked  lower  than  half*a-^inea,  and  not  unfrequently  as- 
pired to  double  the  sura.  £very  man,  some  women,  and  a 
few  children,  who  conld  contrive  to  distribute  the  two  fun- 
damental choidfi  inoffensively  amongst  three  or  four  voices, 
compiled  one  of  these  books  ;  and  Catch  that  catch  can" 
'was  the  motto  of  the  banner  under  which  the  soi-disant 
composer  salliisd  forth,  to  levy  contributions  on  patrons, 
amateurs,  and  friends.  That  day  of  surprising  fecundity 
in  vocal  harmony  is  passed  away ;  the  ^nderous  tomes" 
to  which  it  gave  birth,  have  been  rent  in  pieces ;  and  Time, 
the  most  impartial  and  eflicacious  of  critics,  has  spared  but 
little  of  their  contents.  What  stood  his  test,  he  haHowed ; 
and  will  bear  along  with  him  for  years^  for  centuries  to 
come.  All  the  rest  have  been  dispersed,  but  not  lost ; 
transformed,  but  not  annihilated — for  the  laws  of  matter 
admit  no  final  destruction, — and  the  .scattered  fragments 
bave  long  since  been  applied,  in  new  shapes,  to  the  most 
useful,  if  not  to  the  most  noble,  of  purposes. 

Let  it  not  be  thouriit  that  we  here  mean  to  ridicule  or 
disparage  that  truly  English  species  of  composition  called 
a  (^lee ;  much  less  would  we  have  it  suppoeed,  that  it  is 
our  design  to  point  a  single  remark  at  any  individual  what- 
ever, living  or  dead.  We  only  wish  to  deter  industrious 
professors  from  wasting  their  time,  by  shewing  them  how 
much  has  been  ArowH  away  by  tiiose  who  hci^  not  taken 
an  exact  measure  of  their  ability.  For  it  is  so  easy  in 
glee  writing  to  araroadi  very  near  to  a  mediocrity,  which 
peoj^,  Uiaded  mr  self-love,  mistake  for  eiceeHence^  that 
aiany  are  induoea  to  compose ;  wiio,  when  too  late,  are 
taught,  by  betDf^  neglected  that  they  have  never  felt  the 
inspirations  of  genius. 

rew  have  received  more  pleasure  from  the  glee  than  our- 
selves ;  and  our  national  pride  is  gratifed,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  many  admiraole  works  of  this  kind,  which 
our  country  has  lirought  fortb  nnce  the  establishment  of 
that  duh,  whose  Ifteral  policy  contributed  so  much  to  their 
production.  AH,  or  nwiriy  all,  rf  these  were  .printed  in 
the  valuable  work,  edited  by  Warren  Home,  Esq.,  ^nown 
by  the  name  of  Warren*s  Collection,  The  best  of  which 
were  ccMnposed  by  a  few  talented  men,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  being  now  no  more,  we  may,  without  the  imputa- 
tion of  flattery,  tay  of  then,  that  they  were  not 
beloved  for  their  moral  qualities,  than  admired  for  the 
charms  of  their  song.  Two  of  this  gifted  yatij  are  still 
living,  to  w)iom  a  very  full  share  of  nie  praise  whidi  Eng- 
lisb  musicians  have  ontained  in  this  department  of  the  art 
is  due.  They  have  so  entirely  and  so  long  laid  down  the 
pen,  that,  as  composers,  we  may  mention  them  amongst 
the  **  men  of  oAer  days," 

.  We  are  not  without  some  very  able  glee  eomposen  at 
the  present  moment ;  men  who  possess  the  inventive  fa- 


/  culty— but  the  number  is  very  small,  for  we  cannot  admit 
into  the  class  with  them,  those  who  have  nothing  to  boast 
of,  except  a  mechanical  skill  in  putting  three  or  four  parts 
together,  and  are  deficient  in  the  main  point,— the  talent 
for  creating,  tor  imagining ;  or,  in  a  word,  genius. 

Here,  fa»wever,  we  must  terminate  the  few  reflections 
which  the  subject  elicited  ;  for  it  is  not  part  of  our  plan  ta 
discuss  the  professional  merits  of  those  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded,  unless  they  come  before  us  in  our  official 
capacity. 

The  present  work  by  Mr.  Clifton,  consists  of  an  ana- 
creontic, a  pastoral,  and  a  serious  glee.  The  first  may 
be  sung  by  three  equal  veioes,  or  by  two  trebles  and  a  bass. 
The  next  is  for  a  treble,  and  three  men's  voices  ;  and  the 
last  is  for  five  equal  voices.  In  the  two  former  we  find  a 
peat  deal  of  pleasant  mdbdy,  and  some  originality ;  the 
irniev  parts  nng  well,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  words  are 
C9rrectly  expressed.  The  third  is  from  Gray's  Bard,  the 
second  stanza,  or  antistrophe,  of  the  first  strophe.  Two 
short  recitatives  are  introduced  in  this  with  great  propriety, 
for  it  is  an  accompanied  glee,  or  quiatett,  as  it  should  have 
been  called.  The  word foaming,"  in  the  first  recitative, 
was  a  bait  which  Mr.  C,  following  the  example  of  most 
other  musicians,  could  not  help  catching  at ;  he  has  there- 
fore made  the  poet,  who  is  only  narrating,  roar  out  the 
epithet  in  these  notes,  borrowed  from  the  Messiah  :— 


thus  making  him  imitate  a  quality,  when  he  ought  simply 
to  relate  a  circumstance !  Another  error,  quite  as  great, 
though  not  quite  so  ludicrous,  he  has  committed,  by  separat- 
ing *'  torrents"  from  **  awful,"  in  the  following  passage  :— 

Hark!  how  each  gknt  oak,  and  desert  cave. 
Sighs  to  the  torrent*s  awful  voice  beneath ! 

Will  it  be  bdiieved  that,  in  the  preset  enlightened  age, 
these  two  words  are  disjoined  by  a  minim  rest  ? — ^Will  it 
be  bdieved  iAaX  a  composer,  without  any  motive  that  is 
C{^arent,  has  it«ntured,  with  unholy  hands,  to  alter  Grab's 
poetry — ^the  poetry  of  his  sublimest  ode  ?  And  yet,  such 
IS  the  fact ;  and  instead  of  how  each  giant  oak,"  we  now 
have,  "  how  the  giant  oaks."  Mr.  C.  was,  we  can  easily 
suppose,  puzzled  oy  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
original  sentence ;  he  should,  therefore,  have  consulted 
some  ftiend  oompeteHt  to  instruct  him,  and  not  so  rashly 
have  exposed  himself  to  reproof.  But  this  is  not  all :  in 
the  third  line  of  tJke  same  stanza,  we  have  the  indefinite 
article,  "  a,"  substituted  for  the  definite,  "  the."  In  the 
sixth  line,  to"  is  <;faanged  to  through."  In  the  eighth, 
'"sorrows"  is  altered  «to  the  singidar.  But,  in  the 
eleventh  line,  Mr.  dif ten's  passion  for  emendation  seems 
to  grow  upon  him,  foF,--Hmm^  dictu,  / — ^he  here  discards 
the  veA    weave,"  ciiosen  by  Bir.  Gray,  and  inserts  one 


after  his  owafiaMy, 


'  wave.''   But  as  tpoor,  he  tfaoiight» 
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would  not  rhyme  to  breathe  (another  word  of  the  poet'i 
selection),  he  makes  it  rhyme  to  itself,  and  we  thereby 
obtain  a  line  in  an  improyed  form, — 

Reren^ e  on  thee  in  hoaner  murmurs  w4ve. 

The  Alexandrine  which  terminates  the  stanza,  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  C.  to  manage ;  he  consequently  snatches 
away  the  title  of  "  high-bom  "  from  the  bard,  and  re- 
duces him  to  plain  "  Hoel !" 

No^  and  then  an  indelicate  expression  occurs  in  the  older 
poets,  which  a  composer  may  be  allowed  to  re6ne  ;  and 
sometimes  a  harsh,  unmusical  word  will  justify  a  alight 
change  being  made  in  a  verse ;  but  the  alterations  which 
we  haye  pointed  out,  ^  beyond  anything  that  we  ever  be- 
fore witnessedj-^they  immolate  the  poet,  and  faring  down 
fresh  derision  on  the  already  too  much  despised  professor 
of  music. 

It  was  our  intention  to  notice  a  few  false  accents ;  to 
object  to  the  resolution  of  a  discord  in  another  part,  an  oc- 
tave below ;  and  to  argue  against  the  use  of  two  consecu- 
tive fifths  in  certain  cases,  even  though  one  be  false :  but 
a  higher  subject  for  criticism  has  exhausted  all  our  time 
and  room,  and  perhaps  our  reader's  patience.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  to  express  our  regret  that  the  pleasure  which 
we  might  have  derived  from  the  inspection  of  these  glees, 
is  so  completely  damped  by  the  faults  that  we  have  felt 
ourselves  bound  to  expose. 


•*  Should  he  upbkaid,*'  the  admired  air  by  Bishop, 
arranged  as  a  DnrsRTlSEMENT,  with  an  INTRODUC- 
TiON,/or  the  Piano^Forte,  by  G.  Kiallmark.  (Gould* 
ing,  D'Almaine,  and  Co     Soho-Square.)  * 

Mr.  Bishop's  song  is  well  known  to  every  body,  and  is 
deservedly  admired  ;  for,  bating  a  few  strange  accents,  it 
is  a  composition  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Kiallmark  has  shewn 
considerable  address  in  his  manner  of  converting  it  into  a 
lively  agreeable  divertisement,  neither  too  difficult  for  the 
generality  of  performers,  nor  too  easy  to  be  scorned  by  those 
who  are  capable  of  achieving  much  more  arduous  labours. 
Its  effect  as  a  piano-forte  piece,  would  have  been  much 
augmented  by  a  little  modulation :  it  dwells  too  long 
in  the  same  key,  by  which  the  air,  deprived  of  words 
and  action,  has  a  tendency, — a  very  slight  one,  we 
acknowledge, — to  tire  the  ear.  But  its  shortness,--a 
quality  which  we  cannot  omit  to  praise,— perhaps  ren- 
dered a  divergence  into  remote  keys  impracticable,  and 
any  thing  is  to  be  preferred  to  tediousness.  The  In- 
troduction is  well  put  together,  and  the  whole  may 
rank  its  a  useful  addition  to  the  fugitive  productions  of 
the  day.  By  its  price  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
publishers  did  not  expect  a  very  extensive  sale.  Three 
shillings  for  seven  pages  is  a  dignified  sum  for  a  mere 
arrangement  of  an  air,  and  where  there  is  no  claim 
on  the  ground  of  original  invention. 


M  ATSEDER'S  FAVOURITE  DlTERTIMENTO,/or  the  Flute 
and  Piano-Forte.  Arranged  by  Charleb  Saust. 
{Cocks  and  Co.y  Princes  5^.,  Hanover  Sqiiare.) 

This  is  the  PoloTuxise  given  in  our  last  Number,  in  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Nicolson's  adaptation  of  it  for  the  flute.  Mr. 
Saust's  arrangement  is  well  executed  for  both  instruments, 
and  is  better  suited  to  performers  in  general  than  the 
former,  in  so  far  as  it  is  undoubtedly  easier.  In  any  other 
respect  we  do  not  wish  to  make  an  invidiotts  oompariaon : 


both  are  good ;  the  one  for  tip-top  players,  who  take  frig^ 
at  nothing ;  the  other,  for  the  many,  who  have  no  incli- 
nation to  purchase  pnuse  at  the  expense  of  great  labour 
and  perseverance.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  flute, 
—a  most  gentlemanlike  instrument,  and  capable  of  great 
expression,— is  regaining  its  ascendency.  Formely,  aunost 
every  man  in  the  upper,  middling,  and  higher  rranks, 
acquired  a  certain  practical  knowledge  of  it.  It  then  fdl 
into  disuse,  but  it  now  is  aeain  in  everybody's  hands,  and 
promises  to  be  more  generdly  cultivated  than  ever. 


Six  Select  Airs,  from  Rossini's  celebrated  opera,  lA 
Doonadel  Lago,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  and  Flutef 
by  C.  M.  Soul,   {dementi  and  Co.] 

These  airs,  as  arransed  by  M.  Sola,  are,  in  fact,  duets 
for  the  piano-forte  and  flute ;  for  the  latter  is  obbUgaio^  and 
takes  a  hdl  moiety  in  the  perfiMvianoe.  Thev  are  judici- 
ously selected  from  the  opera,  and  would  make  agreeable 
pieces  for  two  performers  of  moderate  ability,  were  they 
thoroughly  revised  and  corrected.  In  their  present  sUUe 
they  shew  either  great  carelessness  in  adapting,  or  a  very 
indifierent  taste  in  harmony.  Two  fifths  in  the  same  pro- 
gression, even  though  one  may  be  false,  are  extremely  of- 
fensive to  a  delicate  ear,  unless  the  sounds  of  which  the 
latter  fifth  is  formed  be  made  to  contract  into  a  thirds 
thus,— 


Mr.  Sola  does  not  seem  to  entertain  much  respect  for  this 
rule,  for  we  find  more  than  one  instance  in  wnich  he  has 
neglected  it,  with  a  very  disagreeable  result.  Pace  4  fur« 
niuies  two  examples  of  the  error  to  which  we  aUiade. 


^l|||fl^JJC;J^l 


I 


1 


At  the  same  page  also  is  the  following  passage : 


We  have  taken  these  examples  promiscuously  from 
among  many  that  were  <^)en  toour  choice ;  they  make  us 
regret  that  Mr.  Sola,  who  is  a  clever  flute  player,  had  not 
shewn  his  arrangement  to  some  person,  wnose  immediate 
irovince  it  is  to  adapt  tor  the  piano-forte,  and  to  compre- 
lend  fully  the  nature  of  a  score,  before  hepublishea  the 
present  work ;  which,  we  repeat,  might  be  rendered  a  very 
feasant  collection  by  salutary  alterations. 
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ftoNl>o  Favori,  pour  le  PianO'Fortey  par  J.  N.  HUM- 
MEX..  (Hcanbwtrgf  chez  A.  Cranz,  Imported  by  Weml 
and  Stodart^  SohihSquare.) 
Tke  name  of  Hummel  has,  for  a  long  period,  stooc  very 
high  in  Germany,  as  a  Gomposer  for  the  piano-forte,  aod 
is  now  becoming  very  well  known  to  perfonners  of  a 
superior  order  in  this  country.  Most  of  his  works  that  we 
hare  seen  are  rather  recherchiy  and  shew  more  learning 
than  fancy ;  though  they  all  bear  the  undoubted  stamp  of 
a  master.  Latterly,  however,  some  few  of  his  publications 
have  faUen  into  our  hands  that  are  written  in  a  more  po- 
pular manner  than  the  major  part  of  those  with  which  we 


Allegro  Sckerzando. 


were  acquainted,  and  contain  a  greater  abundance  of  me- 
lody — or,  perhap,  we  should  express  ourselves  better, 
were  we  to  say,  tne  mdody  in  these  is  less  enveloped  in 
harmony,  and  therefore  more  easily  discerned.  Of  this 
description  is  the  Rondo  now  before  us,  whicb^  whatever 
its  onsinal  date  may  be,  is  new  to  us,  and  has  only  very 
reoentty  been  imported*  We  have  derived  much  gratiif- 
cation  from  it,  and  do  not  consider  it  as  a  piece  that  will 
put  to  the  utmost  stretch  the  abilities  of  a  numerous  class 
of  players ;  though  it  certainly  will  not  suit  inferior  per- 
formers. The  principal  subject,  which  is  airy  a&d  well 
imagined,  is  contained  in  these  few  bars : 


0!  A  H  J 


I 


1 


3_:]F 


— J — 2. — 
«  

1 — • ... 

introduced,  which  we  subjoin:  its  effect  is  veiy 
andpKeaaing. 


_ 

ft. 

^4— f-?-^-'1-f- 

-1 1  r  1 

— 1— 

t 

1  

There  is  not  any  great  variety  of  modulation  in  this 
Rondo;  though  being  quick,  and  of  a  reasonable  length, 
the  auditor  discovers  in  it  no  monotony  of  key.  We  re- 
commend it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,,  as  a  composition 


that  will  please  the  ear,  satisfy  the  judgment,  and  improve 
the  hand  of  all  who  shall  devote  to  it  a  moderate  share  of 
practice  and  attention. 
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L  Variationen  iiber  eineu  beUehten  Wiener  ^  Walizary 
von  Cari.  Czernt,  Ften,  bei  Steiner  Sf  Co. 

(Variations  vpon  the  favowrite  Vienna  Waltz,  by  Chartes 
Czemy,    Vienna,  published  by  Steiner ;   imported  by 
•  Wessel  and  Stodart,  Soho  Square,) 

II.  Variations  ibt  ame  Eeouaise favorite  de  M,  F.  iSbAs- 
bert;  compoiees  par  Joseph  Czemy,  A  Viewie^  chez 
Steiner^  and  Co,  {Imported  by  Cocks  and  Go.»  Princes 
Street,  Hanover  Square), 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Charles  Czernj,  for  tke  piano- 
forte, were  first  made  known  in  London  by  a  Fantasia, 
which  was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  last  season. 
It  did  not  introduce  his  name  into  this  metropolis,  in  such  a 


way,  as  to  gain  for  him  at  onoe  the  meed  of  public  opinios^ 
for  it  shewed,  that  labour  alone  was  employed  in,  {ffo^ 
ducine  it,  and  that  execution  was  the  only  quaiification  re- 
Quired  in  its  performance.  The  piece  was  full  of  studied 
difficulties,  and  barren  of  spontaneom  genius.  Bat  it 
would  be  rank  injustice  to  judge  an  author  definititely  by 
a  single  work,  especiallv  if  tJmt  one  be  not  an  eridence 
selected  by  himsen :  and,  since  the  perforraiuiee  alMled  to, 
some  thines  by  M.  Czemy  have  been  imported  by  the 
dealers  in  forct^  music,  which  ba^e  merit  enough,  parti-r 
cularly,  as  combined  with  the  noTelty  of  a  fresh  name,  to 
recommend  them  to  attention.  Amongst  these,  is  the 
popular  Vienna  Waltz,  with  its  Tariationfl.  The  widtz  ifl  ao 
graceful  and  expressive,  that  we  are  induced  to  insert  it  in 
this  place. 


This  theme  is  prefaced  by  an  Introduzione  ei  Capricdo, 
and  the  variations  are  only  four  in  number,  though  a  long 
coda  is  added  to  the  last.  These  are  elaborately  written, 
and  are  difficult,  particularly  the  fourth,  which  exhibits 
another  revival  of  those  semitonic  passages  that  were  in- 
troduced many  years  ago  by  Dussek,  and  are  the  only  im- 
peachment of  his  good  musical  sense,  that  remains  on  re- 
cord. This  point  excepted,  the  present  work  is  rather  an 
ingenious  production,  and  will  recompense  whoever  may  | 


bestow  sufficient  time  upon  it ;  but  it  will  require  some  in* 
dustry  and  patience  to  enable  those  to  play  it  who  are  not 
already  proficients  on  the  piaiio-forte.  - 

Of  M.  Joseph  Czerny  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  con- 
clude, that  he  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  foregoing.  His 
variaiions,  seven  in  number,  have  nothing  new  in  them ; 
they  pursue  the  same  track  that  has  been  beaten  for  many 
years  past,  and  have,  under  various  names,  nauseated  the 
ear  during  a  long  quarter  of  a  century  at  least. 
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SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

1.  Go  RoYEB,  GO,"  a  Song  sung  by  Madame  Vestris^  in 
the  Operatic  Comedy^  entitled  Sweethearts  and  Wives. 
Composed  and  Arranged  for  the  Piano^FortCy  by  John 
Whitakkb.  {Wkiiakerand  Co.  St.  PauPs  CkMrch-yard,) 

2.  "  My  Lauba*s  Smile,  when  last  we  met,"  a 
Sondo,  sung  by  Mr.  Daviij  in  the  same.  Composed  and 
published  by  the  same. 

8.  "  The  old  stoby  oteb  again,"  a  Ballad  sung  by 
Mrs.  Jones,  in  tJ^e  same.  Composed  and  published  by  the 
same. 

4.  "How  CAN  YOU  ABUSE  AN  EASY  WOMAN  SO  ? 

A  Duet  sung  by  Miss  Love  and  Mr.  Liston^  in  the  same. 
The  Music  arranged  from  a  French  subject,  by  1.  Na- 
than.  {Fenttm^  76,  Strand.) 

6.  "  Billy  Lack-a-Days  Lament,"  sung  by  Mr. 
lAstonj  an  the  same.  Composed  by  1.  Nathan.  {Fentum.) 

€.  "  The  oftebings.  Love,  we  being  to  thee,"  a 
Duety  sung  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mad,  Vestris,  in  the  same. 
I.  Nathan.  {Fentum.) 

7.  **  A  Secbet,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Jones,  in  the  same.  I.  Na- 
than. (Fentum.) 

8.  **  I'll  not  be  a  maiden  tobsaken,"  sung  by  Miss 
Love  in  the  same.    I.  Nathan.  {Fentum.) 

9.  Why  ABE  YOU  WANDEBING  HEBE,  I  PBAY  ?"  a 

Ballad  sung  by  Madame  Vestris,  in  the  same.  I.  Nathan. 
(Fentum,) 

10.  "  Thy  Cheek,  my  sweet  Faib,"  a  Ballad,  sung 
by  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  same.  Composed  by  Geobge 
nBBY,  Composer  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket. 
(Mayhew  and  Cn.,  MtuiO'Sellers  to  the  Royal  Faamly,  17, 
Old  Bond  Street.) 

The  Operatic  Comedy"  of  Sweethearts  and  Wives  has 
had  a  most  fortanale  career ;  it  has  run  through  a  whole 
season,  rnirelieved  bj  any  other  novelty,  and  continued 
to  draw  as  much  at  the  close  as  it  did  at  the  commence- 
ment To  the  performers, — namely,  to  Mr.  Uston,  whose 
exertions  gave  most  effect  to  it,  and  to  Madame  Vestris, 
its  next  hest  support,  must  be  mainly  ascribed  the  ap- 
plause and  popularity  which  it  has  gained,  for  it  is  not  very 
strong  in  itself ;  and  the  music,  of  which  it  is  our  chief  bu- 
siness to  speak,  has  no  marked  feature  in  it,  and  can  have 
aided  but  little  in  sustaining  the  drama  to  which  it  is 
joined. 

Four  gentlemen  united  their  talents  to  compose  the  songs, 
4rc.,  of  which  the  operatic  part  of  this  piece  consists.  The 
porticm  supplied  by  Mr.  Cooke,  does  not  appear  to  be  pub- 
lished. All  fsi  the  remainder  is,  we  believe,  comprised  in 
the  above  list. 

In  those  jneces  which  Mr.  Whitaker  has  produced,  an 
entire  absence  of  all  enterprise, — a  cautious  determination 
not  to  travel  out  of  the  common  track,  in,  perhaps,  a  fruit 
less  search  after  novelty,— and  a  prudent  resolve  not  to 
offer  any  thing  to  the  public  but  that  with  which  they  had 
often  before  been  negatively  contented,  are  abundantly  ap- 
parent. Printing  the  song,  No.  1,  in  score,  is  an  ingenious 
mode  of  making  people  purchase  four  pages,  instead  of  one 
which  would  well  have  contained  the  whole  of  it.  Such 
practice  is  an  implication,^a  very  erroneous  one, — that 
every  lady  who  buys  music  can  boast  of  possessing  violins, 
bassoons,  flutes,  and  a  pair  of  horns. 

Mr.  Nathan  has  been  more  adrenturons  than  his  col 


league ;  ' greater  effort  is  evinced  in  his  compositions,  and 
they  have  been  the  most  successful.  The  duet,  No.  4,  from 
a  French  subject,  has  considerable  dramatic  merit.  We 
are  in  the  habit,  in  this  country,  of  decrying  French  music, 
without  being  aware  how  mudi  of  it,  in  a  disguised  form, 
we  applaud  at  our  theatres,  mistaking  it  for  native  produce, 
Mr.  Nathan's  renouncement  of  his  claim  to  this  duet  is 
manly,  and  much  to  his  credit.  His  ballad.  No.  9,  is 
very  pretty,  but  most  of  its  phrases  are  common ;  though 
the  opening  of  it  with  an  inversion  of  the  diminished  7th, 
is  new.  For  its  popularity  it  is  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted to  the  arch  and  insinuating  manner  in  which  it  is 
sung,  by  one  of  the  most  facinating  women  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Perry  would  have  shewn  his  discretion  in  not  pub« 
lishing  his  ballad,  its  triteness  is  oppressive.  We  last 
season  heard  some  of  this  young  composer's  productions 
which  pleased  us  much,  and  induced  a  favouraole  augury 
of  his  talents.  We  trust  and  believe  that  he  will  not  ul- 
timately disappoint  our  hopes. 

Before  quitting  this  opera,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
attention  which  its  composers  have  paid  to  the  language  of 
the  songs ;  if  amongst  them  any  perversion  of  the  sense, 
or  any  error  in  prosody,  is  to  be  found,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  has  escaped  our  observation. 


Sixth  Fantasia,  consisting  of  the  most  favourite  Airs 
from  Rossini's  Opera,  II  Barbeire  di  SevigUa,  [Siviglia] 
composed  and  arranged  for  the  PianO'Forte,  with  Flute 
accompaniment,  [ad  libitum]  by  John  Pubkis.— 
{Hodsoll,  45,  High  Holborn.) 

The  pieces  out  of  this  most  deservedly  popular  opera 
which  are  woven  into  this  Fantasia,  are,  the  duet,  «^  AW 
idea  di  qual  metallo,'* — the  air,  Una  voce  poco  fa,*^  — *'  la 
sono  docile,"  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  air ;  and  a 
fourth,  whose  name  does  not  occur  to  our  recollection  at 
the  present  moment.  They  are  remarkably  well  combined, 
and  are  arranged  for  the  instrument  with  great  ability ; 
forming  a  very  brilliant  divertisement,  that  is  shewy,  not 
difficult,  and  of  a  modest  length  ;  for  though  it  fills  ten 
pages,  yet,  as  the  flute  part  is  added  to  that  of  the  piano- 
forte, one  fourth  of  the  whole  must  be  subducted  on  this 
account.  The  accompaniment  is  not  at  all  essential ;  but, 
if  used,  will  be  found  simple  and  easy. 


Intboduction  and  Vabiationb,  in  the  favourite  Air 
"  Fba  tante  ANG06CIE,"  by  Caraffa,  for  two  per^ 
formers  on  the  Piano-Forte,  composed  by  John  Bianchi 
Taylob.    (Clementi  and  Co.) 

This  is  a  good  arrangement  of  a  popular  and  beautiful 
air,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  piano-forte  duets  that 
have  been  published  for  some  time  past  The  slight  diffi- 
culty, in  point  of  execution,  that  is  to  be  found  in  it,  is 
thrown  into  the  upper  part,  the  lower  being  perfectly  easy, 
and  not  beyond  the  means  of  a  very  young  player :  so  that 
the  piece  is  exactly  calculated  to  meet  a  case  that  often 
occurs ;  namely,  when  two  sisters,  one  rather  advanced,  and 
the  other  a  mere  beginner,  wish  to  perform  a  duet. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  fafien  into  the  mistake  which  many  others 
have  made,  in  supposing  the  favourite  air  to  be  "  Fra  tante 
angoscie;"  this  is  the  Largo  only.  Aure  felice,*'  are  the 
first  words  of  the  elegant  and  original  melody  which  is  so 
univ^-saliy  and  justly  admired,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  he 
has  composed  some  variations  which  haye  a  great  deal  of 
merit. 
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MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 


GLOUCESTER. 

Thb  mugic-meetings,  or  musical  festivals  whkh  take  place  in 
the  different  provincial  towns  at  this  season  of  the  fear,  necessarily 
excite  a  strong  local  interest ;  and  as  all  amateurs,  wherever  their 
lot  maj  have  fixed  them^'—whether  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles,  in  the  various  states  of  the  continent,  or  in  our  still  more 
remote  colonies, — ^will  he  i^tified  by  some  general  account  of 
tiiese  very  delightful  and  most  useful  assemblings  of  the  chief  per- 
sons in  those  populous  and  wealthy  counties :  we  have  deputed  a 
gentleman  to  supply  us  with  such  information  as  he,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, maybe  able  to  collect  and  transmit  in  the  short  time  that  our 
publication  will  permit  us  to  allow  him :  oar  correspondent  thus 
commences  his  first  letter,  from  Gloucester: — 

The  triennial  meeting  of  the  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Gloucester,  cathedrals,  was  held  here,  on  the  17th,  18th,  19th 
September,  for  the  benefit,  as  usual,  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  poor  clergy,  of  these  three  Dioceses.  Supposing  the  prepara- 
tory events  of  such  occasions  over,  such  as  great  ingress  of  com- 
pany-*their  safe  arrival  at  private  or  other  lodgings,  and  their 
thoughts  brimful  ondy  of  the  approaching  treat,  supposing  all  this, 
we  will  leave  them  for  the  present,  to  their  happy  cogitations  on 
music  and  dress,  and  slip  aside  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  intended  per- 
formances. This  took  place  at  the  Shire  Hall,  where  the  concerts 
and  balls  are  given, — ^we  tiiere  found  an  apartment  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  certainly  not  devoid  of  elegance,  but  by  no  means 
calculated  for  hearing  music  to  advantage,  on  account  of  its  great 
echo  ; — ^for  instead  of  receiving  the  sounds  immediately,  as  pro- 
pelled by  the  instruments  or  voices,  you  may  be  said  to  receive 
them  only  at  second-hand,  which  is  an  Hibernian  mode  of  profit- 
ing by  first  impressions. — ^Apropos  of  first  impressions  ;  the  pre- 
sent is  not  exactly  the  moment  when  the  good  people  of  Gloucester 
can  be  said  to  receive  them,  for  this  meeting  happens  to  be  the 
hundredth  from  their  first  institution.  But  to  proceed, — being 
seated  in  the  Shire  Hall,  you  vainly  look  for  the  gratification  of 
your  wishes,  until  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  has  elapsed  in 
compliment  and  conversation ;  and  even  then,  your  desires  are 
rarely  satisfied,  for  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  and  waiting 
at  least  another  half  hour  for  the  grateful  harmony  of  tuning  the 
instruments,  you  have  at  last  the  supreme  gratification  of  seeing 
something  like  an  actual  commencement  made,  which  very  oflten 
afier  the  first  dozen  bars  is  interrupted,  and  anotlier  awful  pause 
succeeds ;  things  being  once  more  en  train,  you  perhaps  may  have 
the  felicity  to  hear  a  score  or  so  of  songs,  duets,  trios,  ^-c, 
hummed  through,  for  the  (hnti  Cantanti  are  justified  in  veil- 
ing themselves  at  rehearsals,  that  they  may  more  effectually  ex- 
hibit their  powers  on  the  day  of  performance.  There  is  another  odd 
feature  in  the  arrangement  of  a  rehearsal,  which  is  in  the  selection 
of  pieces  to  be  tried ;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear,  those  that  are 
paid  most  attention  to,  are  usually  those  which  are  best  known  to 
the  performers ;  and  the  pieces  with  which  they  are  scarcely  ac- 
quainted, are  either  hurried  over,  or  sometimes  not  tried  at  aU. 
However  inconsistent  this  practice  may  appear,  it  is  not  always  pro- 


ductive of  bad  eonseqqences,  for  we  could  mentimi  n^y  instances 
in  which  pieces,  and  intricate  pieces  too,  have  gone  all  the  better 
for  not  having  been  rehearsed :  as  some  generals  have  fought  those 
battles  best,  in  which  they  were  taken  by  surprise. 

Notwithstanding  the  ominous  appearance  of  a  wet  and  unplea- 
sant morning,  the  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday  the  ITtfa,  was  tolerably 
well  filled.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  divine  service,  tiie 
Overture,  Esther,  was  performed  with  very  grand  effect.  The 
Dettingen  Te  Deum,  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Boyce^a 
divine  Anthem,  "Blessed is  he,**  in  which  was  introduced  the 
duet,  Here  shaU  soft  Charity,**  beautifully  sung,  and,  we  doabt 
not,  had  great  influence  upon  the  feelings  of  the  congregation. 
The  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timbrill,  (one  of  the 
Stewards,)  from  Revelations  xiv.  S  and  8.  /  heard  the  voice 
ofharferSi  harping  with  their  harps  ;  and  they  sung  as  it  were 
a  new  song  before  the  throne,**  In  his  diseenrse  the  Rev.: 
Preacher  gave  a  history  of  music  from  the  eariiest  periods,  and  of 
the  influence  which  it  possesses  over  the  human  mind.  The  ter-^ 
vice  concluded  with  the  performance  of  Knyvett*s  Coronation  Afi" 
them,  which  was  well  executed  and  received. 

The  Concert  in  the  evening  was  attended  by  a  very  respectable 
audience,  and  the  performances  went  off  remarkably  well.  Mr. 
Vaughan  was  much  appbuded  in  a  song  by  Dr.  Whitfield,  (for- 
merly Dr.  Clarke)  which  he  sung  in  that  chaste  and  pleasing  man* 
ner  which  always  characterizes  his  style  of  singing.  Miss  Stephens 
was  warmly  greeted,  on  coming  forward  to  sing  Bishop*s  charming 
ballad  of  "  Sweet  Home,**  which  she  performed  with  great  feeling 
and  taste,  and  was  encored.  Her  Echo  Song  likewise  was  given 
with  an  effect  which  we  cannot  adequately  describe,  and  was 
eageriy  and  unaninuMuly  called  for  a  second  time.  The  flute  ac- 
companiment to  this  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  was  a  masterly  effort 
Mrs.  Salmon  was  greatly  applauded  in  Tht  waves  of  slow  re- 
tiring  day,**  a  song  by  Rossini,  with  English  words  set  to  it. 
Signora  Caradori  excited  great  applause  by  the  sweetness  and  ex- 
pression with  which  she  executed  several  Italian  urs.  Mr.  Sapio 
must  become  a  decided  favourite  with  the  public :  we  have  seldom 
been  more  pleased  dian  with  his  Soldier*s  Dream,  a  beautiful  bal- 
lad, written  by  Campbell  the  poet,  and  set  with  as  much  good  sense 
as  musical  skill  by  Attwood,  which  was  sung  with  a  remaricable 
degree  of  feeling  and  effect.  The  glee,  "  There  is  a  bloom,**  by- 
Miss  Stephens,  Vaughan,  and  Bellamy,  was  most  deservedly  en- 
cored. Our  old  favourite  Lindl^,  was  greater  than  ever  in  his 
Concerto  on  the  Violoncello,  an  instrument  which  in  his  hands 
**  discourses  most  eloquent  music.**  His  execution  is  absolutely, 
astonishing,  even  to  those  who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing his  facility.  A  Concerto  on  the  Harp,  by  Mr.  Bochsa,  was 
likewise  performed  with  great  skill.  To  account  for  his  being 
here,  we  suppose  he  pleaded  the  Benefit  of  the  Clergy. 

The  Cathedral,  on  Thursday  morning,  ^  was  remarkably  well 
attended,  there  being  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  persona 
present.  The  performance.  Redemption,  was  a  novelty  here ; 
and,  comprising,  as  it  does,  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most  fa- 
vourite pieces  of  Handel,  we  lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
more  than  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  beauties  which  abound  in 
it.  The  Occasional  Overture  was  performed  with  remarkable 
spirit  and  precision,  under  the  admirable  leading  of  Cramer. 
Bellamy  gave  full  effect  to  that  difficidt  and  sublime  eoihposition^ 

He  layeth  the  beams;*  the  iexecution  and  acdompaniment'  ci 
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which  form,  perhaps*  as  rich  a  musical  treat  as  can  well  he 
imagined.  Miss  Travis,  in  ^^Ahraham  enough,"' 9nd  There 
heneath  a  lowly  shade,'*  was  very  pleasing^  and  successfuL  Miss 
Stephens  was  exquisitely  delightful  in  **  Pious  orgies,V  Angels 
eper  hriglUand  fair,*'  and  Holy,  holy  in  each  of  which,  her 
li^d  notes  stole  upon  the  ear  with  the  most  tlirilling;  sweetness, 
and  created  a  sensation  of  delight  and  satisfaction  seldom  equalled. 
Mrs.  Sahnon,  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  English  singer  we 
have,  was  more  than  great  ia  *'In  sweetest  harmony,"'  and  "/fe 
was  eyes  unto  the  hlind,^  and  most  particularly  so  in  **Sing  ye 
to  the  hord^'  all  song  in  a  manner  to  excite  tiie  most  lively  ad- 
miration. Vaughan  gave  universal  satisfaction  in  **Lord,  remem^ 
her  David  and  Jehovah,  crowned  with  glory  bright,*'  was 
finely  song  by  Knyvett  But  the  most  effective  performance  of 
the  morning  was  in  the  Quartett,  by  the  principal  singers,  "  Their 
bodies  are  buried  in  peace,""  which  produced  a  degree  oi  intense 
feeling  amongst  the  auditory  that  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by 
tliose  who  were  present.  Its  effect  was  viuble  upon  all ;  and 
being  immediately  followed  with  imposing  solemnity  by  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  many  and  many  a  bright  eye  was  suffused  with 
the  overflowings  of  feelings  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
rejHWS. 

The  Concert  Room,  at  the  New  Shire  Hall,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, presented  a  bumber,  and  we  know  not  when  we  have  before 
seen  an  assembly  comprising  so  much  rank,  beanty  and  fashion. 
Miss  Stephens  warbled  Should  he  upbraid;"  most  delightfully, 
and  was  eagerly  encored.  Vaughan^s  "  See  from  the  silent  grove 
Alexis  fiies,**  was  weO  sung,  and  most  charmingty  accompanied 
by  Lindley  on  the  Violoncello.  AU  Mrs.  8almon*8  admirable 
vocal  powers  were  exerted  in  **  Cease  your  funning,^  and  a 
greater  display  of  extraordinary  force  and  talent  has  perhaps 
seldom  been  heard.  Sapio  sang  Bishop's  '*  Orinthia,  my  beloved,"" 
in  a  way  to  excite  an  unanimous  call  for  a  repetition.  -  In  die  in- 
aferwiiental  department,  a  Concerto  on  the  Violin,  by  Cramer,  was 
performed  in  his  usual  style,  and  was  rapturously  applauded ;  and 
a  Duet  on  the  Harp  and  Flute,  by  Bochsa  and  Nicholson,  at- 
tracted attention  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

The  Messiah,  on  Friday  morning,  at  the  Cathedral,  proved, 
as  usual,  eminently  attractive,  there  being  a  greater  number  of 
persons  present  than  on  the  preceding  day.  The  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  this  divine  master-piece  of  Handel  are  so  well  known 
and  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  must  ever  stand  the  first 
of  Sacred  Oratorios.  The  Oratorio  altogether  was  highly  grati- 
fying. It  was  well  opened  by  Vaughan  in  "  Comfort  ye,  my  peo- 
ple ;""  and  Mrs.  Salmon  was  very  effective  in  There  were  shep- 
herds;"" but  we  think  that  the  pathos  and  sweetness  which  per- 
vad^  "  He  shaUfeed  his  flock,""  by  Miss  Travis,  and  "  Come  unto 
hi$n,  all  ye  that  labour,""  by  Miss  Stephens,  formed  the  most  af- 
fecting feature  of  the  day;  the  latter  lady  was  also  particularly 
happy  in  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveih,""  which  was  sung 
with  all  her  own  native  melody.  The  efforts  of  the  other  per- 
formers were  peculiarly  felicitous,  and  all  tended  to  render  the 
Oratorio  highly  gratifying.  We  were  especially  struck  wiUi  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  the  Chorusses  were  performed — a  re- 
mark equally  applicable  to  the  Chorusses  in  Redemption, 

The  Concert  was  not  so  well  attended  on  this  evening  as  the  last» 
biittlMpeffbinMmw0Mqiut«Mgratifyu^  Miss  Stephens  was 
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warmly  encored  in  "  Bid  me  discourse,""  which  she  sung  most 
sweetiy;  she  likewise  gave  **Auld  Robin  Gray,""  with  great 
pathos,  and  was  encored,  but  did  not  repeat  the  song,  merely* 
we  believe,  from  exhaustion.  Mrs.  Salmon  sang  Wherefore, 
sweet  maid,  sigh  you  so  f""  very  delightfully ;  and  Signora  Caradori 
was  encored  in  *^La  plus  JoHe,""  accompanied  by  herself  on  the 
piano-forte.  Sapio  was  very  deservedly  encored  in  "Fra  tante 
angoseieC"  "  God  save  the  King""  closed  the  entertainment^  sung 
by  the  princ^al  vocal  performers. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  meeting  has  been  a  very  rich  musical 
treat,  and  the  satisfaction  it  has  generally  given  is  the  best  pane- 
gyric upon  the  Conductor,  Mr.  Mutiow,  whose  exertions  have  been 
unceasing,  and,  we  are  most  happy  to  find,  have  been  crowned 
with  deserved  and  complete  success. — It  was  generally  observed, 
that  the  Chorusses  had  never  been  given  with  &ier  effect.  Mf. 
Clarke  was  at  the  organ,  and  Dr.  Clarice  Whitfield,  Professor  of 
music  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  presided  at  tiie  piano-forte. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Cramer  led  the  band 
with  his  accustomed  ability ;  and  it  was  not  amongst  the  least  oS 
the  pleasures  excited  on  this  occasion,  to  witness  the  perfect  good 
humour  and  suavity  of  manner  which  characterized  his  deportment 
throughout. 

The  liberality  and  indefatigable  attentions  of  the  Stewards  were 
conspicuous,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  public ;  those 
who  officiated  were  T.  G.  B.  Estcourt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chandos 
Leigh,  and  W.  Goodrich,  Esqrs.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timbrill ;  the 
Rev.  T.  Selwyn  and  Rev.  W.  Huntley  were  unable  to  attend,  but 
were  most  efficiently  represented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Pcttatt. 

We  havQ  the  agreeable  task  of  closing  this  account  by  stating, 
that  the  coOections  for  the  Charity  evinced  increased  liberality  on 
the  part  pf  the  public,  and  were  as  follows : 

FirstMoming  £240   12  5 

Second  ^Btto   964    0  O 

Third  £tto   2&S     2  0 

£759    U  5 
Being  71L  18s.  7d.  more  than  was  collected  in  1820. 

Among  tiie  Company  present  we  observed  the  following  : 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and  the  Ladies  Somerset, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Eari  Bathurst  and  the  Ladies  Baithurst, 
Lord  and  Lady  Bolingbroke  and  family.  Lady  Adare,  Lady  Ducie 
and  the  Hon.  Miss  Moretons,  Lord  and  Lady  Sherborne,'  and  the 
Hon.  Miss  Duttons,  Lord  Calthorpc,  Lord  Redesdale  and  family. 
Lord  Lilford,  Lord  and  Lady  John  Somerset,  Lady  Juliana 
Annesley,  Hon.  Mrs.  Annesley,  Lady  Harriet  Mitchell,  fjady 
Roesmore,  Lady  and  tiie  Miss  Codringtons,  Hon.  Mrs.  Tracy  ^nd 
famUy,  Lord  Apsley,  Hon.  W.  L.  Bathnrst,  Hon.  C.  Bathurst,' 
Hon.  Mr.  Morton,  Hon.  A.  Morton,  Hon.  Mr.  Leveson,  Right 
Hon.  C.  Bathurst  and  fhmily,  Sir  T.  and  Lady  Crawley,  Sir  W, 
Guise,  Generals  Guise  and  Marriott,  Colonels  Shedden,  Berkelef* 
and  Webb,  Colonel  and  tiie  Miss  Kingwjotes,  S^c.  S^c. 
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YORKSHIRE  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

FOtt^  THB  BBMBPIT  OP  THE   YORK  COUNTF  HOAFITAL,  AND 
OP  TBB'  GBKBRAL  >lXFf  RMAMBS   OF  UBBDS, 
SHBPFIBLD*  AVD  HULL. 

The  marieal  expectations  of  the  paliHe  in'  the  nerthem  cooit* 
trieir,  have  never  been  so  penreifi^f  exeited»  or  so  completldf 
gratified,  as  by  the  Festival  which  i»  cetebratillg'  in  thie  most  an- 
cient and  interesting!  cky.  The  CathednO,  which  is  the  largest, 
and  finest  Oothic  structure  in  this,  or,  we.  may  venture  to  say,  any. 
oikher  country,  is  eieeDently  well  adapted  ^or  musio,  pser  se  i  and 
the  effect  which,  by  asseeifttion,  itadds  to  the  full  stcainsrof  har- 
mibmff  defy  all  the  powen  of  descriptioBi^  The  loven-  of  nniiic 
hiwM  enjoyed  one  of  th*  mos^ddightftLl  banqnets  ever  known  tiio' 
iMMoeBionition  of  Haodely  in  Westminster  Abbey*  only  excepted. 
Hopes  of  t9ie  most  sanjtnine  load  were  freely  indulged,  previously 
t6the  consummation  of  this  erent ;  but  the  most  sangnine  haire* 
hud  an  thei^  hopes  realised* 

The  puspiirafeioBSy  nuMle^  in  the  Catimdral  and  tiie  Assembly 
BoemSb  weire  most  spiendidand' judioieus«r^The.nMMit  eaccellent 
regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  tiie  enhancement  of  the  comfort  of  the  public.  A  strong 
and  substantial  railway  is  erected  from  the  south  to  the  west  door, 
within  which  those  who  attend  the  Minster  on  foot  are  secured 
from  all  interruption  fr<mi  the  spectators.  An  extensive  shade  is 
built  at  the  west  doors,  extending  a  considerable  way  into  the 
Minster  Yard,  under  which  the  company  leave  and  return  to  their 
carriages,  effectually  screened  from  any  unfavourable  weather. 

The  carriages  began  to  arrive  in  York  on  Friday,  and  continued 
to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  up  to  Tuesday*  Horses 
and  vehicles  of  al(  descriptions  had  been  engaged  at  neariy  all  the 
towns  in  this  and  the  ueighbournig  counties^  for  several  weeht 
previous.  The  nond^er.  of.  elegant  equipages  and  distini^shed 
company  at  present  in  this  city,  perhaps,  exceed  any:  tlnng  of  the 
kind  evev  before  witaiessed.  It  presents  a^  most  aumated  scene 
of  bustie  and  activity. — ^At  intervals  the  principal  streets  are  so 
completely  blocked  up  with  carriages  as  for  some  time  to  prevent 
their  further  progresff.  On  Thesday,  the  Ibie  of  cairistges  (wftdch 
consisted  of  about  850,}  waiting;  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ances, extended  from*  the  west  door  of  the  Minster,^  round  the 
north  side,  through  Qglefortb,  Goodmmgate,  Hajmrket,  and 
CoUiergate,  tothemiddlerof  the  Pavements 

TasaDAY  ManM  Nflv-^Ths  doossof  the  Cathedol  wei<»  opened 
at  ten.  o'clock,  when 'the  seats  were  rapidly  occupied^;  the  West. 
Gallery  and  Middle  Aisle.. were  soon  socompletely  fiUed,  that  nam- 
bersy  who  had  taken  tidoets  for  those  places,  were  under  the  neces- 
flitiy  of  going  to  ths  l^de  Aisles.  The  number  present  was  abouV 
S^fiOtXt^Wbm  theconqf»any.  wersj;  seeded,,  tiie  scene  was  gnmd  be-* 
ytmd  deseriptioB,  and  we  nay,  confidently  assert,,  that,  it  vm  one. 
wiricklns  nerer  been  sarpassed  (if  e<|nalled).in  thiscitj^  since  the^ 
4qis  wbm  YiA  was  tiickswit  of-  rsgal  splendour. 

At  twelve  o'oloefc^  the  peifomanoes  eommenced.^'ISw  dec- 
trical  effect  of  the  first  note  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  can  never 
be  forgotten,  or  paralleled ;  we  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  an 
instantaneous  transition  to  another  sphere,  pure,  and  lefined  from 
all  the  grossness  of  an  ordinary  world.  When  we  saw  the  arrange- 
nuBits,  the  effect  of  the  building,  ke.,  this  monung,  we  were  over« 


whelmed  by  surprise.  The  Orchestra,  comprising  as  it  does,  all 
that  is-  ''rare  and  cunning  in  the  art,**  appeared  actuated  by  one 
mind  and  hand,  and  left'  notiyng  to  be  imagined,  or.  wished  for 
more.  Professing  to  give  honour  where  *tis  due,**  we  feel  onrw 
sehes  bound  induty^  andas  Englishmen  gratifying. is  thatdnty,  to. 
place  at  the  head  of  the  voeaUsts,  our  fair  countrywomen^  Mrs* 
Salmon  and  Miss  Stephens.-— Overwhehning  as  the  powers  of 
Oatahuii  are,  she  is  not  so  well  placed  in  the  church  as  in  thexon- 
cert  room#  But  her  "  (SMhss  ^tmiM,*'  from.aoaasS'by  Gagliol* 
mi,  ppodlsced  a  great  effeet,  for  it  is  weH*  qiiahfied  to  exhibit,  her 
agility;  and  etillk  more  eo^  the  exquisite  tone»  /sxpmsionr-and  ele-  • 
ganee  of '  Mr.  W91man,  whose  cUrionet  certainly  realiaes  the 
mesS  poetical  dream4)f  '*  sootiung  sounds^!  Mrsf  Sahnon  deMghta. 
aaweUae^astonishes.  **  Prom  mighit^iKing^"'  is  at  once  a  ceo* 
centffltionof  every  quality-the  most  extravagent  imagination.  re« 
qmrev  in  a  perfect  >singer.  Distinct  enanciatbn, .  soid-searching  ■ 
tone,  fan&dess  execution,  and  so  exquisitely  in  tune !  For  illustn^ 
tiDarof  enhacmensc^  we  know  no  one  te  wheniL  we  should  leveit  so 
sdoiios  'Mrs.  Safision.^ 

Miss  Stqihensis  another  etampleof  Biitisb  talenlvin  aeoienee^ 
which  Jbs  been,  an  often  .innoleatily/asseited;  and  as  fooHsfaly  be^ 
lieved,  to  be  foreign  to  our  soil  and  climate.  "  Pious  OrgtrnT 
and  the  extract  from  Dryden^s  Ode,  proved  Miss  Stephens's  claim 
to  the  praise  of  excellence  in  sasred  music  to  be  as  legitimate  as  in 
the  theatrical  department.  Miss  Goodall-  and  Miss  Travis  sung, 
the  Duet  "  O  never  bow,we  down**  exquisitely,  a  term  we  cani  with, 
equal  tnuth  apply  to  the  latter  lad/s  performance  with  Miss  Ste- 
phens of  Marcdlo*s  beautiful  psalm, .  "  Qual  an€lante*\* — Mu 
Sapio,  whose  natural  requisites  ^re,  perhaps,  greater  than  any  con- 
temponuTv  aided  by  as  much  science  and  taste  as  go  towards  the 
fonnation  of  a  ^preat  singer,  unites  to  these  that  ene^etio  delivery 
and  clearness  of  articidation,,  which  have  so  eminentiy  contributed 
to  the  long  admitted  siqiremacy  of  Brahom*  **  Sound  an  alarm^** 
and  Deeper  and  Deeper,**  never  weee  more  happily  g^ven,  or 
more  impressively  felt ;  and  it  is  witii.  great  pleasure  we  find,  that 
this,  gentieman  is  "  English,  English^.  Sirs,  from  the  top  to  the 
toe** — nudgre  his  name.  For  fine  tone,  we  do  not  know  his  equaL 
Mr.  Vaughan  ,whose  name  is  synonymous  with  classical  chastity, 
fully  sustained  his  well-earned  fame,  and  (inter  aiidtj  we  cannot 
but  instance  the  peiformance  of  "  GewUeAirs^**  with  Mr.  Lindley's 
accompaniment^  as,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
style,  and  the  richest  illustration  of  tiie  great  composer's  intention 
nowextant,  and  with  all  our  predilection  for  the.  advancement  of 
science,  we  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  supremacy  of  Handel  in  this, 
walk,  and  can  only  wish  what  we  scarcely  hope,  that  so  able  a  com- 
mentator as  Mr.  Vaughan  may  be  always  found. 

Mr.  Bellamy  sung  Arm,,  arm,  ffe  brape,**  with  great  cn^fgy 
and  effect,  and  in  the  concerted  Music  with  Messrs.  Vaughan,. 
Knyvett»  kc,  exhibited  a  fund  of  musical  knowledge.  To  give 
any.  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  chorusses,  is  impossible.  The  magm- 
ficent  scene  of  action  is  alone  capable,  as  well  as  worthy,  of  the  as- 
tonishing and  overwhelming  peals  of  harmony  which  "  poured  in. 
fioeds  along."  The.  adnurable  conducting  of  Mr.  Greatorex,  so 
ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Camidge,  rendered  tiie.  multifarious  Fabours  of 
the  Chrnl  department  as  easy  as  effective.  The  assemblage  was 
numerous  and  splendid^  and  that  they  departed  defighted*and  gra- 
tified beyond  expresrion  is  ^  lent*  we  can  say. 

TuBSDAT  EV£mKn.--The  AifiidltKnyoftt^ 
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ifidBMaU«  Siafawiai^yled  wtk»4tMmkme9§f^iA  ^  be  juipusged, ; 

«aMi  teemMM'by  a  BMia,  ^wefMmk,  sot  eqaalkd.  '^th^  #kid-: 
up  tX'  *^'AMcre&tC*  wm      rash  of  a  irbiiMad,  ttniltiie  ex- 

"citement  tumillltuou^bofli  in  feeling  a^d^pplBuse.  \Tl|e  fleleetign; 
ezlnlNted  a  mostj^acefnl  vanei/,  nQd  the  admirer  of  K^Ins^ical  so- 

.l^nety,  0t  .af  the  ifead 'Bni7iir«,  otpst  We  l>«fiiia]U(e,fs«lifiod., 

fJlf ^nw^  floigbft  demur  i»  IbefUgbtept^dogree.  lit  -wouid  be  Ao  ^  tiio' 

tiimBereuft  "eewpcrt^  pieces,  Oleei  in  partienlar,  .^irhich^woatdbe 
replftced  with  mjA  interest  bj  Solos.  This  of  coarse  cannot  ap-|  ] 
plj  to  such  thingB  as  the  mafaifirfnt  '*D&ve  »onT*  which  was; 
sung  and.accQmpanied  worth j4»f  Mozart.  Mn-  Sajmon  in  *^Tu, 
ehe  accendV*  crowned  her  matchless  efforts  of  the  morning.  Miss. 
Stephens  embodied  sound  and  f^hng  in  the  most  delicious  mannei:, 
in  "Hush,  je  pretty  waiblmg  ^hoir,**  jmd 4n8^hM#lf ^ very 

«eettBtei|Murt  of  the-tiiing  she  described.  Mr.  Vanghan  sung  rery 
elegantly  a  song  by  Horsley;  andjSapio  added  to  .  his  claim  to| 
appUuse.'  NichoIson*8  Flote  .Concerto  yfti»  wonderful ;  but  i^usic 
is  meant  to  please  by  excitiiig  emoticm,  not  to  aatooish  by  Joecha^ 

•  WBBKiisMrMoaNira.«^f  this:  Jfocniag'sPeHiNnnance  oor 
time  rendars  it  impossible  to  give  any  detail.  The*  Chorusses,  we 
mast  say,  and  every  body  says  the  same,  were  as  sublime  in  ^ect 
as  they  are  in  conception,  and  the  oldest  Professors  present.de- 
fjm.thd  performanoe  of  Ihem  to  have  beeni perfect,  and  toliave 
all  precede*^  save  the  <one  wo  have  be&re  named,  at'animnea- 

ismbk  Atance.   The  numbers  prepeatiRCK  5000. 

This  meeting  has  been  so  complete  in  all  ita  fwvts,  and  nffl  «o 
long  continue  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  rare  occurrence,  and  such  as 
may  serve  for  a  model  in  fotnre,  ^at  we  bhidl  give  oor  readers  an 
ezterided  list  of  the  various  performances,  so  far  as  they  were  de- 
termined when  our  intelligence  arrived  from  York.  We  .also  insert 
a  list  of  the  performers,  which  is  extended  to  every  individuid, 
Mceptthe  choisi»*siiifers ;  aad  lihair  ai»d»ers  feibid  theintroduc- 
tioQ  of  the  niune  of  each  penoin  cii^loyed'in'lhat.ivqNiltiftt 

>pHrtiDent. 

PERFQUMANCES. 
FirspDa^Xttnday,  &pt.A3f  1823. 
Eabt  I. 

Chcvus^'^Wr  praise  thee;*  Chorus— ''AH.the  eaBth."  jS#mi- 
..Chorus—'*  Toihae,  all  Angels.**  Chorus—**  To  th«o>  CheriAin.*, 
—From  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  Handel. 

Song— Miss  Stephens,  'iPious.  Ocgies.** 

Chorus— "O  Father,  whose  almighty  power.*'  Recit.  Song- 
Mr.  BeUamy,  "I  feel  the  Deity;**  "  Arm,  arm,  ye>brave."  Chorus 
—'•We  come  in  brighti mrfar "  fRejMt.— Mr.  Vaughan,  ''So. 
will'd  my  father.**  Trio,  with  doublo- Choir  and  Choru*— "  Dis- 
dainful of  danger,**  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Sugfine,  Vaughan,  Sapio, 
Belkmy,  andJaiiefwoMil.  .Rent  Aifw-Mr.  S»pip,  "  My/Mns,  * 
"  Soond  an  akm.**  Chortts-«<-M  W«  hear.**  iMt.— Mr.  Bella- 
''Haste  we,  mylwetiiienr.**  Chonis-^'fffear  m  O  'hovir 
Semi'Choni».  awl  Ckovafr— •*  See  .the.  canquenng  heio.**  :  Redt. 
Song— Mrs.  Salmon,  ''O  lei  eternal  honours.**  "From  mighty 
kings.**  Chorus— "Sing. imto€^.**  tPnetto— Miss  Travis  and 
Miss  GoodaU,  ^X>  nmr  b^  wotdown.**  iCkMOMr-'^  Wfir^gr 
will  bow  downr-^rma.JMdMs  Mhee0kmt$^^j^9BL. 

Part  11. 

Overture — (Esther),  Hanml. 

SoBg-^Mad.  Catalan!,  '•^Chralias  agimns.**  (CHarioet  ObbSgato, 
Mr.  WlUnna}.  Brmdrntmu 


m 


JUcit.-^eiM».  -  VaughlMi  nni  SeUa^iy,  "r^ueh,  JFepbtha.** 
41onit^*' When  hit  JoiKtvttQe;*W|frtMa.  Hawbl. 

Bm^^Wr.Yfiisas^  '' Gentle  aks,**  (Violoncello  ObbligAtp* 
Mr.Lindley,)  Athalia,  Handbi*. 

Quartetto,  'with .  double « Cfaoir-^^ias  Tvavia.  ^od  Mi89  Poodall, 
MesMB.  Kpyvelt,  Bugging,  Vauyh^n,  Saj^o,  3ellamy,  and  LJier- 
HTOod,  « I4P,  my  Sihepherd.**  HAvny. 

(lotroduotd  in.A;]ie  Oratorio  of  Judiih» .  composod  and  compiled 
by  W.  Gardiner,) 

Chorus — ''Hark  tiie  furious  tempest,**  (from  La  TempeHa.) 
Haydn. 

Recit.  JSo^g— Mr.  Isherwood,  « My  cup  is  full.**  <\ShaIl  I  in 
Mamre's.'*  Chorus — "For  all  these  mercies.'*— Jb«Atia.  Handbl. 

Recit.  Song— Mrs.  Salmon,  **,Ye  sacred  priests,**  ''Farewell, 
ye  limpid  springs.**— Jej>AMo.  Hanpbl. 

Recit.— Mr.  Vaughan,  ''*TisweU.**  March.  Air  and  Choru»— 
"  Glory  to  God,  the  strong  oementedwalls;* — JothtM,  Hanobl, 

Pabt  III . 

^nctitt^the  Sbel^  by  Miss  Kioodfil  ^d  ^r.  Eujrett)^ 

JttMBXiLf. 

i>«iMo-.aCs8_3tapbens  And  .Miss  Travis,  '*.Qaiil  apelantci;*' 

ilASGBLLO.  . 

Molei«^<*OGod,^wbniiihoaappeare8t.*  M«ibabt. 

Song— Madame.Cataliiii,  'fHoly>  Holy.  *  Hanjibl. 

Quartetto— Miss  Travis,  JM[.es«rs..Knyvett,  Vaughan,  and  Bel- 
laniy,  *,'Sin^unto  Gpd.**  Chorus— "  Cry  aloud,"  (with  accompa- 
niment by  Mr.  Gre^torex.)  Cboft. 

ittecit.  Air— Mr.  Sapio,  "  Deeper  and  deeper,*'  «  Waft  her,  an- 
gels."—*/<fpAfAa.  Handbl. 

Solo— Miss  Stephens,  and  Chorus,  "As  from  the  power.'i-^ 
Drvden's  Ode.  Handbi*. 

Chords— The  dead  steiU  liver --Dry  den' t  Orfe.— HAH©Bfc.| 


JSeoaad  Jk^-^fiin/cgda^^  Sept.  94, 
THE  MESSIAH.— Hanml. 


Third  Day— Thur$day,  Skpt^t5f  1823. 
'Pamp  L 

^GMad€or^wMMn  Anthem  ^'^ThfrKU^r^iAv^  Haw^bl. 
Song— Miss  Travis  "  What  tho*  I  trace,**  (Solomon,)  Handbl. 
Clkms-*^*' RQx4reannd8B.**  Quactetto^'^Aecordare.**  Chorus 
— .*«Gotif«tatis.**  .QB«tt«tto— **«enedieti4s.**-^Fjromf0o  Requiem 

MOBAJBT. 

.JDkooMe  Chm»— **,GkNriaP«tci;**<p^BO. 
St.  Matthew*s  Tium^^i^ovt. 

jtMMtivje,  MadwBO  CiJfealw,  ^'0/Wowthw  Dcath,**--7«ong, 
Madame  Catalani,  "  Angels  ever  bright.'*— Han  de|.. 
DmiUe  Gharaa-^'  Fmi  t)itf  Cesaer,"  (^pfefttOH-VrrHANDBL. 

Part  IL 

WttLSltSAaaS      the  G&EATiaW.--AAYMf. 
Pabt  IH. 

Overture— (iSai*/)—HA2g)BL. 

Choru*— "  How  excellent.**  Air— Miss  Goodall,  "  An  Infant 
nMdtr  ChefBS-*"  Akng  the  wwster.**  6emi-€hon»-^'  Tho 
youth  insiMitd.**  €heivB<-^''^HBW  exoeil«»t.**  iFrom  Mui^h- 
Handbl. 

v.^k  sMMiawii  fia»BhittrB»4  ch«r«B^LvimB;a  Hmn.) 

Song— Mr.  Vaughan,  "Softly  rise;*  (Mmmgt)  giiwn 
Obbligato^  Mr.  Mackintosh.— Botcb. 
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'Choriit— "Envy,  eldest  born.*"  Air— Mr.  Bellamy  *'  Brave 
Jonathan.**  Choras*-*'  Eagles  were  net  so  swHt.**  Air—Miss 
Stephens  In  sweetest**  Chorus—"  O  fatal  day.*' .  (From  Saul.) 
Hamdbi*. 

Song-— 'Madame  Catalani,  "  Domine,  labia  mea.** 
Trio,  with  double  Choir,  Miss  Travis,  Miss  Goodall,  Messrs. 
■Knyvett,  Bufgine,  Sapio,'  and  Vaughan,  "  The  Lord  will  com- 
fort Zion.**   Chorus,  "O  sing  unto  Jehovah."^fFrow  Oardi- 
NER's  JurfaA.>— Haydn. 

Fourth  Day, — Friday y  September  29, 1823- 
Part  I. 
Opening  of  Te  Deum. — Graun- 
Spring. 

Overture.  Recit.,  Mr.  Bellamy  "  Behold  rude  Winter,**  Re- 
cit.,  Mr.  Vaughan,  "Ah!  see.**  Recit,  Mrs.  Salmon,  "Aloft 
from  Southern.**  Quartetto,  "Come,  gentle  spring.**  Semi- 
Chorus,  "Her  soft  approach.**  Semi-Chorus,  "Nor  yet  doth 
Winter.**  Chorus,  "Sweet  Spring.'*  Recit.,  "Now  onward.*' 
Air,  "  Yon  eager  swain,**  Mr.  Bellamy.  Recit.,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
"The  steers  are  loos'd.**  Air,  Trio,  and  Chorus,  "Heaven  all 
beauteous.**— (From  The  Seasontt) — ^Hatdn. 

Summer. 

Recit.,  Mr.  Isherwood, "  Behold  light."  Recit.,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
"  Hark  I  did  ye.**  Recit.,  Mrs.  Salmon,  "'Tis  list  'ning.'*  Cho- 
rus, "Lo!  this  way.**  Trio,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Messrs.  Vaughan, 
and  Isherwood,  "The  winds."  Chorus,  "Homieward  hasten." — 
(From  The  Seasons,) — ^Hatdn. 

Song,  Miss  Goodall,  "  Hymn  of  Eve." — ^Arnb. 

Sestetto,  Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Buggine,  Vaughan, 
Isherwood,  and  Bellamy.  Arranged  by  Mr.  Greatorex,  and 
Chorus,  "  This  is  the  day.*'— Cropt. 

Song,  Miss  Stephens,  "  O  magnify  the  Lord.'* — Handbl. 

Terzetto,  "  Benedietus,"  Madame  Catalani,  Mr.  Sapio,  and 
Signor  Placci. — Cianchbttini. 

Recit,  "Rejoice,  my  countrymen," — ^Ditto,  accd.,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  Mr.  Bellamy.  Chorus,  "  Sing,  O  ye  heavens." 
^[Behkazzar.) — ^Handel. 

Part  II. 

Introduction  and  chorus — "  Ye  sons  of  Israel" — {Joshua.) 
— Handel. 

Quartetto,  with  double  Choir  and  Chorus  --^Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss 
Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Buggine,  Vaughan,  Sapio,  Bellamy, 
and  Isherwood  "  Then  round  about" — [8amson,J — Handel. 

Song— Mr.  Vaughan,  "  O  Liberty  **—(  Violoncello  Obbligato, 
Mr.  Lindley.)  Judag  Maccabeug, — Handel. 

"  Adeste  Fideles," — ^Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Knyvett^  VaughsCn, 
and  Bellamy. 

Chorus— "Hallelujiih**  (ilfotffifo/ 0/ttfM.>~-BBBTHOTBN. 

Song — ^Madame  Catalan!,  "  Eccodegl'  oricalchi." 

Chorus — "  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu'* — Peroolesi. 

Song— Mrs.  Salmon  "  Let  the  bright  seraphim.**  Trumpet 
Obbligato,  Mr.  Harper.  Chorus — "Let  their  Celestial  Concerts," 
n^y^Samaon) — ^Handel. 

Part  IH. 

Eleventh  Grand  Concerto— (Violin,  Mr.  Cramer.) — Handel. 
Chorus—  "  Immortal  Lord"  ( Deborah) — ^Handbl  . 
Solo — ^Madame  Catalani,  "  Gloria  PatriV — Handel.. 
Double  Chorus — "  Your  harps  and  cymbals  soond''  (Solo- 
mon,)— Handel. 
Song — Mr.  Sapio. 


Chorasy  He  gave  them  hailstones."  Choms,  "  He  seat  a 
thick  darkness.*'  Chorus,  "He  smote  all  their fint-born."  Chttnii, 
"  But  asfor  his  people/'  Song,  Miss  Travis,  "  Thou  didst  blow." 
Chorus,  "  He  rebuked  the  red  sea."  Chorus,  "  He  led  them  throu^ 
the  deep."  Chorus,  "  But  the  waters."  Duetto,  Messrs.  Bel- 
lamy and  Isherwood,  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  Chorus, 

The  Lord  shall  reign.**  Recit.,  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  For  the  horse 
of  Pharoah"  and  "  Miriam,  the  Prophetess.'*  Soto,  Madame 
Catalani,  "  Sing  ye  unto  the  Lord."  Grand  Double  Chorus, 
. "  The  Lord  shall  reign.'*   (From  Israel  in  Egypt.)  Handbl. 

First  Concert,— Tuesday  Evening^  Sept,  S3,  1323. 
Part  I. 

Grand  Symphony  (£.  b.)  Mozart. 

Scene— Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  and  BeQamy, 
"Hark!  myDaridcar."  Purcbll. 

Song-»-Mis8  Goodall,  "  Bid  me  discourse.'*  Bishop. 

Glee — "  Hence  all  ye  vain  delights."  Webbb. 

Overture — {Egmont,)  Bbbthoven. 

Recit.  Air— Mrs.  Salmon,  "  First  and  chief,"  "  Sweet  Bird,** 
with  Violin  Accompaniment  ObbDgato,  Mr.  Cramer — (7?  Pense- 
rioso.)  Handel. 

Quartetto—"  Tacite  ombre**— (J7  Cid.)  Sacchini. 

Recit.  and  Air-^Mr.  Sapio,  "Orynthia,  my  beloved.**  Bishop. 

Concerto  Violoncello— Mr.  Lindley.  Lindlbt. 

Scena  ed  Aria— Mad.  Catalani,  "  La  da  Marte.**  Morlacght. 

Grand  Finale — "Dove  Son"  {Cost  fan  tutti)^  Mrs.  Salmon, 
Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Travis,  Signor  Placci,  Messrs.  Sapio  and 
Bellamy.  Mozart. 

Part  II. 

Overture — (Anacreon,)  Cherubini. 

Glee — ^Five  Voices, . "  Mark'd  you  her  eye."  Spofporth. 

Song — Miss  Stephens,  "Hush,  ye  pretty,'*  {Acts  and  Gala- 
tea,) with  Flageolet  Accompaniment  Obbligato,  Mr.  M.  Sharp. 
Handbl. 

Duo— Mr.  Sapio  and  Signor  Placci,  "  Air  idea  di  quel  metaDo, 
(//  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,)  Rossini. 

Duetto — ^Violoncello  and  Double  Bass,  Messrs.  Lindley  and 
Dragonetti.  Corelli. 

Song — ^Mr.  Vaughan,  "  Gentle  lyre.'*  HoRffLBr. 

Duetto — ^Mrs.  Sahnon  and  Signor  Placci,  "  Per  piacere,** 
(H  Turco  in  Italia,)  Rossini. 

Concerto,  or  Solo— Flute,  Mr.  Nicholson.  Nicholson^ 

Song— Madame  Catalani,  "  Cease  your  funning.'*  Arne. 

Finale — ^Madame  Catalani,  and  Chorua,  "Rule  Britannia.'* 
Arne. 


LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  PERFORMERS. 
Conductor,  Mr.  GREATOREX. 

»  Principal  Focal  Performers. 

Madame  Catalani,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  D.  Trayis, 
Miss  Goodall,  and  Mrs.  Salmon.  - 
Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Sapio,  Mr.  W.  Knyvett,  Mr..Bf7CiGiNB, 
Mr.  Bellamy,  Mr.  IsRER^rooD,  and  Signor  Placci. 


Assistant  Conductors, 
Mr.  Camidgb,  and  Dr.  CaMii>gi&,  (Organists  of  the  Cathedral.) 
•  -Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Philip  K-napton. 
Dr.  Camidgb  presided  at  the  organ  ;  and  Mr.  Greatorex 
at  the  piano- forte.  - 
Leader  of  the  Morning  Performances,  Mr.  Cramer, 
Leader  of  the  Evening  Concerts,  Mr.  Mori. 
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Itutrumental  Performers. 
VIOLINS. 


Messn.  CRAM£R 
MORI. 

W.  Gribsbach 
Whitb 

Andenon,  London 
Allen,  York 
Braguier,  London 
Bates,  jun.  Halifax 

*  finilsford,  Doneatter 

*  Bottomley,  SheJMd 
Bi^  Leeds 
Burton,  fFakefield 
Brook,  Harewood 

*  Bridges,  Newark 
Cole,  London 
CoDard,  London 

*  Clayton,  Scarborough 
t  Commins,  Bristol 

Dawtery,  Halifax 
Dore,  Shrewsbury 
Ella,  London 
Foster,  HuU 
Oattie,  London 
Oledhill,  London 

*  Greenwood,  Leeds 
Hargitt,  London 

*  Hopldnson,  Leeds 

*  Hass^  Fulnec 
Howard,  SheffiM 

*  Holdsworth,  Halifax 
J.  Hardman,  York 

VIOLAS. 

Messrs.  Richard  Asblbt, 
Danibls, 

Andrews,  Manchester 
Calkin,  London 

*  Denton,  Bradford 

*  Gott,  Bradford 
W.  Haidman,  York 
Hardcastle,  York 
Hime,  Liverpool 
Hudson,  Halifax 


Messrs.  Hildreth,  York 
f  Hulton,  Liverpool 
t  Ivers,  Shrewsbury 
t  Jackson,  York 
Mackintosh,  jun.,ZrOn(f on 
Mffler,  HM 

*  M<Mine,  Skipton 

*  Mercer,  Whitby 
\  Murray,  Edinburgh 
V  Maffey,  Leicester 

Moore,  AUmondbury 
Newbold,  Manchester 
Nicks,  London 
Owens,  London 
Pigott,  London 
t  Penson,  Edinburgh 

Potchctt,  York 
t  Parrot,  Huddersfield 
t  Phillips,  fFakefield 
t  Renshaw,  Manchester 

*  Refers,  Shejidd 
Simonety  London 

*  Skelton,  Lincoln 

*  Smith,  JFakefidd 
t  Smith,  Rochdale 

Smith,  Halifax 
'  Topham,  iEreeeb 
Willis,  London 
Watldns,  London 
Woodarch,  London 
Wigfield,  Shejield 


Kllvington,  York 
Lyon,  London 
Miller,  Edinburgh 

*  Sharp,  Stamford 

*  Surr,  Manchester 

*  Setde,  Leeds 

*  Thenker^  Leeds 
Taylor,  Huddersfield 
Wilcox,  London 

*  Ward,  Manchester 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Messrs.  Lihdlbt, 

LiNDLBT,  jan. 
Brooks,  London 
Binfield,  London 
Butler,  Leeds  - 
Beale,  Manchester 
Bankhart,  Leicester 
Crossley,  Halifax 
Eley,  London 
Hepworth,  Huddersfield 


Hartley,  Hull 
Kelly,  Knaresbro' 
Koapton,  York 
Lambert,  Beverley 
Mackenzie,  Derby 
Misdale,  jun.  Halifax 
Patrick,  Otley 
Scniton,  jnn.,  York 
Sudlow,  Manchester 
Wigfield,  jun.,  Shejield 


DOUBLE  BASSES. 
Messrs.  Dragonbtti,  Brown,  jnn.,  York 


Anpobsi, 
Bond,  London 
Brown,  Leeds 
Brown,  York 


Bates,  Halifax 
Dixon,  Htdl 
Foster,  SheJldd 
Hill,  Manchester 


MeBsrs.*HiU,  Pontefraet         Messrs.  Smart,  Edinburgh 

*  Mather,  Sheffield  Shaw,  Oaey 
Phiflpotts,                           Wood,  Leerf* 

SERPENTS. 

Messrs.  Ainsworth,  Leeds  Scotland,  2d  Drag,  Gds, 

FLUTES. 

Messrs.  Nicholson,  EUiot,  Sheffield 

Hbnobrson,  Hanson,  York 

Rennie,  Manchester  Peacock^  York 

OBOES. 

Messrs.  Erbrinb,  Hughes,  jun.3/ancAe«<er 

Sharps,  Scruton,  York 

lAng,  London  Smith,  Manchester 

Hughes,  Manchester  Wood»  Huddersfield 

CLARIONETS. 
Messrs.  Willhan,  ♦  Rnddland,  1st  Rl.  Dra* 

MAHONy  goon  fiuards 

t  Longhi,   2d    Dragoon        *  Robinson,  York 
Guards  Walker,  York. 

HORNS. 

Messrs.  Puzzi,  Sugden,  Halifax 

Pbtbr  Pbtridbs,  J.  Taylor,  Sheffield 

Joseph  Pbtridbs,  Wielandt,  York 

C.  TcLLT.  Whiteley,  York 

BASSOONS. 

Messrs.  Mackintosh,  Dawson,  Sheffield 

Jab.  Tvlly,  Oldham,  Mottram 

*  loiter,  Halijfax  Wi\U»ms,lst Royal Dra- 
Wigney,  Halifax  goon  Guards 
Lees,  Manchester 

TRUMPETS. 
Messrs.  Harper,  Hyde,  Manchester 

HrDB,  Anson,  Manchester 

Korton,  London  Farrer,  York 

TROMBONES. 
Bass. 

Messrs.  Mariottt, 

Hurst,  Bradford 

Tenor. 

Messrs.  Schoengen,  London 
Woodham,  London 

Alto. 

Messrs.  Smithers,  London 

Canio. 
Mr.  Phillips,  Birmingham 

BASS  HORNS. 
Messrs.  Trickett,  Scarborough  Hattersley,  Sheffield 

DOUBLE  DRUMS. 
Messrs.  Jbnkikson,  London  Taylor,  Sheffield 

Lbadbrb  of  the  Chorus,  Mrs.  Shbplbt  and  Miss  Travis. 
SEMi-CHORUS. 


Waddington,  Matuihes* 
ter 

Woodham,  2d  Dragoon 
Guards. 

Cawston,  Manchester 


CANTOS. 


Miss  Clough,^«Atoii 

Clegg,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Hammond,  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne 

Miss  Jervis,  Leicester 


S.  Travis,  Oldham 
M.  Travis,  Oldham 
Mrs.  Vincent,  Dublin 
Wilde,  adham 
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Mr.  CoW'Durhmm 

Collier,  Shrewtbury 
Dyson,  HuddenJUHd 


Mr.  Brown,  Litchfield 
Bradbury,  Linedn 
*  Bond,  iZijron 
Brooks,  Manchetter 


ALTOS. 

Mr.  I{ftrgreai«,  R^t^fract 
Matthews,  Litchfield 
*Platt,  Manche^er 

TENORS. 

Greatorex,  jna.  -London 
KeDwar4»  Durkm 
.Pheaaaol;,  Southwell 
"bltXher,' Edinburgh 


BASSES. 


Mr.  AAter,  W^efiM 

BeoaMt^LUdifidd 
EUis,  York 


Fielding,  iioUedtr 

:  H»m»m\ft  LEioAter 
Tiiompsoiiy  Southwell 


)0MAND  CHORUS. 

Cantas  60 

Altos  46 

Tenors  60 

Basses  72 
AifgMlfile  BMniter^f  the  Vocal  and  InstnimoiitaLBand^flP.  i 

TboM  IPerfontten  to  whoie  Mines  an  wteriik  (•)  is  prefixed,  areX>rK«niats  of  the 
Cithedrtkor  Charekes  In  the  places  where  ttey  reside. 
Those  Ferfonners  to  whose  name  this  mark  (t)  is  prefixed,  are  leaden  of  Bands* 


Tbe  fidlowing^  are  a  few  of  the  distiafakihadpersonagiBB  wliq 
fisited  York  on  the  occasion — ^The  Archbidiop  of  York  and  Lady 
A.yemon,the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Noiih^umberland, 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Eari  aiid  Countess  of 
Harewood,  and  Ladies  Lascelles,  Earl  Fitawilliam,  Earl  and 
Countess  Cbwer,  Earl  and  Countess  Manvers,  Earl  oC  Bradford, 
Lord  and  Lady  Grantham,  Lord  and  Lady  Morpeth,  Lord  Milton, 
Lord  Muiicaiter,'Lord  Prudhoe,  Lord  Dow«^  Lojed  Jiraybrooke, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  JUvd  Clifton,  Lord  Hotham,  Lady 
Galway,  Lady  Hutchinson,  Lady  Helen  Hall,  two  Misses  and! 
Captain  Hall,  Lady  Mary  York,  Mr.  and  La4y  £.  Lowther,  Misa 
Lowther,  Mr.  and  Lady  C.  Duncombe,  Col.«idIia4y  *r- WorUey, 
Major  Wortky,  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart,  Hon.  Mr.  Norton,  Hon.  Mr.' 
ClaOicart,  Hon<  Genual  Bosrille  and  famay,.Hon.  T.Lislert  Ad- 
nural  Sir  Caod  Lady  Rowley,  Sir  T«>SHngsb7^r  Ssi^P-^Mnsgraye, 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Sir  Wm.  attd  Lady  Ing^ilby,  Miss  E.  Injj^by^ 
Sir  Wmam. and  Lady  Mihier,  Sir  H*  and  Lady iUwtsonr  Sir  P.; 
L.  Wood,  Sir  Robert  Hawkas*  Lady  Pollock,  Lady  Warburton»  , 
Lady  Amcotts,  Lady  Sa}ie^.Ae  Bean^f  mpon,  ^c. 


W«ihave  rcedired  aecounts  from  r ardour  qnaitm  ^f  Hhid  ¥Mi-! 
VcJ ;  and  all  agree  as*  to  tjiegtandia^d  Imposing  effect  which  itj 
has  predoeed.  One  of  our  correapondentfr  beatoiiStffpraiae»>mn- 
bounded  on  Madame  Catalani  ;«aBOther  is  much  cooler  in  his  mode) 
^f-mtOfeiaidag  heiPipeiCDmaaces,  Mdhindtad*  is  ratiwr  iaoUned.  |o| 


censure  them,  upon  the  whote.  We  have,  in  this  war  of  opimon, 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  remain  silent. 

We  hare  deUyed  printing  our  present  Number  until  the  last 
moment,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  our  readers  with  the  fore- 
goii^  accounts.  We^shall,  in  our  next,  be  able  to  notice  the  re- 
mainingipaat  of  the  performances ;  whic]i,  ia.£Eic|;,  wiUe  actually 
^ajckli:.  fiuc^  wMs  oir  printers  are  finishing  theif  lafcovs. 


THE  DRAMA. 

W«  huntio  n^peaa  Hie  same  accowai  of  HajnaclKt^nieatre 
thtftm^gare  Jaat'iBQiith.  Nothing  new,  of  a  miiaiaal''-kind,  has 
been  produced  ;  <%ut  General  Burgoyne*&  charming  opera,  "  The 
Lord  6f  the  Manor,**  to  which  the  sensible  and  elegant  Jackaon 
of  «£|;eter  iset  the  miiaic»  has  been  revived,  and  with  .great  ap« 
phiuse.  Madame  Veitris  has  returned  tor  her  statliioiiiEh  this  thea* 
tae^.in  conaofuence  of  the  vacancy  mde  hy  libe  abmptiretirement 
of  Mi8a'Baten,sirhioh  is  likely  to  bring-hersdf,  her^fitther,tind  Mr* 
Bforris,  into  Westminstef  Hall.  This  young  lady  has,  it  appears, 
been  singing  at  a  concert  given  at  Lancaster,  and  either  Mr.  Lee, 
or  Mr.  Hughes,  (we  cannot  make  out  whicbi)  addressed  the  com- 
panyi  assembled  on  that  4>cca8ion,  in  justification  of  her  conduct; 
stating  that,  not  being  of  age,  she  is  under  4hfi  governnent  Of  her 
father^who,  he  intoated,  is  a  dangerous  manio  meddle  whh,  aa 
Nemo  me  impmne  heessit  is  his  motto.  This  is  certainly  a  veiy 
ambigiioos  motto  for  a  Scotchman  to  take,  unless  he  be  privileged 
to  assume  the  Thistle  with  it ;  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  deli- 
cacy, it  >Qught  never  to  be  separated* 

At  the  English  Opera  House,  Mathews  has  occupied4he  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  by  his  inimitable  performance  of  several  dia« 
racters.  A  new  comic  drama,  entitled  /  wiU  have  a  Wife,  from 
fihe  Prench,  has  l>een  produced ;  but  the  music  in  it  is  jost  enoi^h 
to  authorise  the  manager  to  give  it  at  his  theatre ;  whene,  absurdly 
enough,  only  operatic  pi«ces  are  allowed  to  be  performed^ 

Dniry  Laae  and  Coient  Garden  Theatres  are  tappan  with 
great  splettdsr ;  at.laaat,«8o  far  as  internal  .deaasatian  ^vt  render 
them  spleinUd.  ^The  <Utter  theatre  wa»  uadonlitodly  becoming  a 
little  dingy;  by  comparison  with  its  newlf  ornamented  neighbour ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  rational  part.of  Jhe  public 
did  not  require  or  wish  the  managers  to  make  any  expensive  al- 
terations in  its  appeaaanee.  Let  due  Jiberality  be  bestowed  on 
the  stage,  and  the  fadad  gilding  will  not  be  obsenwd. 

At  Oorant  Garden  Mr.  Sincliur  i&  immadiatdiy  toKa{i|)ear,  with 
all  that  has  'bfwifhjt  with  him  from  €laly,  wheie  he  has  been 
for  some  years.  '^The-public  will  be  curious  to^iearhim,  after  die 
experience  which  he  has  gained  in  the  land  of  song :  particularly 
as  the  Italian  journals  have  not  been  .very  coarteoHs  to  him. 
Thoi^gb^  we.  infer  nothing  from  the  caiiBUiea«f  .Jitp^ople  who  can 
<*baar4M»ffM '^MT  tlmnuaical  thnne. 
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MEMOIR  OF  LUDWIG  van  BEETHOVEN. 


may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  gathered  from  the  remariLs  that 
occur  hi  the  AUgemeine  MusikaHsche  Zeiiung  of  this  period, 
in  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  possess  the  ability  of  compos- 
ing even  variations  of  any  merit.  Harshness  of  modulation, 
melodies  more  singular  than  pleasing,  and  a  constant  strus- 
gle  to  be  original;  are  among  the  principal  faults  of  whidi 
he  was  accused.  As  to  the  latter  cha^e  it  mav  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  the  besetting  sin  which  has  adherea  to  Beethoven 
throush  Ufe;  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that,  with  it,  he 
had  also  possessed  the  power  ot  spreading  the  vice  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  of  bequeathing  it  to  his  successors. 
But  if  this  indefatigable  search  after  ongiaklity  be  a  sin,  to 
what  new  and  extraordinary  effects,  to  what  wonders,  has 
it  not  given  birth  I  To  whom  so  justly  than  to  this  author, 
can  these  lines  be  applied,— 


LuDWiG  VAN  Bkethoten  was  bom  Dec.  17th  1770, 
at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  where  his  father  at  that  time  was 
principal  vocal  tenor  in  the  chapNel  of  the  Elector,  and  his 
grandfather  held  first  the  sitnation  of  chief  base  singer, 
and  subsequently  that  of  chapel-master.  M.  Choron,  in 
his  Dictumnaire  Histwriaue  des  Musiciens^  says  that  he  is 
the  reputed  son  of  Freaerick  the  Second  of  Prussia,  but 
does,  not  state  on  what  authority*.  His  youthful  years  were 
Bot  exoeedingly  fortunate :  his  father  poured  out  too  many 
libations  to  Bacchus,  and,  though  assertions  to  the  contrary 
have  been' hazarded,  it  is  known  that  his  early  education 
was  much  neglected.  The  extent  of  his  learning  amounted 
to  a  smattering  of  Latin,  which  almost  every  lx>y  in  Ger- 
many is  able  to  acquire.  The  first  instructions  he  received  in 
music  were  from  Neefe,  who  was  organist  to  the  court.  The 
progress  he  made  under  this  master  was  so  rapid,  that  at 
the  early  age  of  eleven  he  was  able  to  play  the  Preludes  and 
Fueues  of  tlie  great  Sebastian  Bach,  or,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally called,  **  Le  Clavecin  bien  tempcre a  work  which  able 
judges  have  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  for 
forming  a  player  on  the  organ  and  piano-forte.  His  powers 
for  composition  began  very  early  to  unfold  themselves ;  for, 
in  1783,  we  find  published  at  Manheim  and  Speyer,  Va- 
riations for  the  piano  •forte  to  a  march.  Sonatas,  and  Songs, 
which  appeared  under  his  own  name.    The  fame  of  his 

Jrouthful  genius  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Elector  of  Co- 
ogn,  who  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Vienna,  in  cha- 
racter of  his  court-organist,  to  study  under  the  celebrated 
Haydn,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  composition. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  instructions  of  this  great  master, 
for  Haydn  deuvered  him  over  to  the  care  and  instructions 
of  the  learned  Albrechtsberger.  it  aj^ars  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Beethoven  was  marked  by  great  singularity  from 
his  earliest  years.  Both  Haydn  and  Albrechtsberger,  but 
particularly^  the  latter,  were  often  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
was  not  willing  to  profit  by  good  advice.  Beethoven  has 
himself  been  heard  to  confess,  that  among  other  peculiarities 
which  he  prided  himself  on  displaying,  when  a  young  man, 
was  that  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  himself  as  the  pupil  of 
Haydn,  at  which  this  master  took  great  offence. 

The  consequence  of  this  self-confident  spirit  was,  that,  at 
this  period,  he  made  but  little  progress  in  composition,  and 
was  more  ambitious  to  become  a  brilliant  performer.  This 


*  That  B«ethovea  U  a  wonderftil  nan  there  can  be  do  doubt ;  but 
if  this  jnrtM  were  really  his  father,  he  is  the  greatest  prodigy  the 
world  ever  saw,  or  most  lilcely,  will  ever  see  again :  for  as  Freaerick 
li.  died  in  1740,  the  period  of  Mad.  Beethoveirs  gesUtion  mast  in 
such  a  owe,  have  beea  txactly  thirty  yean. 


Great  wits  may  sometiines  gloriously  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 

Yet  severe  as  these  critics  were  on  him,  as  a  com- 
poser, they  were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  him  as  a  player. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  he  bad  studied  the  piano-forte  with 
a  success  that  enabled  him  to  excel  all  the  masters  of  his 
time ;  that  there  was  a  spirit,  a  fire,  and  brilliancy  of  exe* 
cution,  which  no  one  could  equal ;  and  that  nothing  waa 
wanting  to  perfect  his  performance,  but  a  certain  preci- 
sion and  distinctness  of  touch.  It  was  unanimously  agreed, 
that  his  triumph  was  in  the  execution  of  a  fantasia,  and  in 
the  art  of  varying  any  given  theme  without  the  least  pre- 
meditation. In  such  extempory  performance,  his  power 
was  inimitable :  he  was  considered  to  approach  the  nearest 
to  Mozart,  as  he  is  allowed  never  since  to  have  had  a  rival, 
except  in  the  brilliant  Himmelt. 

Alter  completing  his  term  with  Albrechtsberger,  he  re- 
turned  to  Jfctve;  But  Vienna  had  superior  attractions  iot^OK  ft 
him,  and  he  obtained  the  Elector's  permission  to  return 
thither  asain,  after  a  very  short  residence  in  his  native 
place.  He  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  but  whcm 
once  fixed  in  the  gayer  capital,  he  would  not  return  again. 

In  this  splendid  metropolis  he  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years,  where  he  has  delighted  the  public,  and,  indeed,  the 


t  We  are  assured, from  undoubted  authority,  that  he  has  spoken 
with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Himmel's  playing.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  be  relied  on  '.—During  Beethoven's  stay  at  Berlin,  Himmel 
aektfd  him  one  evening  at  a  party  to  play  a  Fantasia,  with  which 
Beethoven  complied.  He  then  asked  rlimmel  to  perform  one  in  re- 
turn. When  Himmel  had  played  for  some  time,  Beethoven  asked 
him  in  his  usual  abrupt  manner,  why  he  was  so  long  preluding,  and 
when  he  meant  to  begin.  This  so  offended  Himmel,  diat  he  rose  from 
the  piano,  and  ooald  never  be  persuaded  to  play  before  Beethoven 
again. 
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world  in  general,  by  the  variety  and  originality,  both  of 
his  vocal  and  instrumental  compositions.  He  has  secured 
a  name,  and  reached  a  height  ot  renown,  to  which  no  other 
author,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  excepted,  has  attained. 
For  though  Rossini's  name  is,  at  the  present  instant,  more 
often  pronounced  than  that  of  any  other  composer,  yet  his 
works,  so  far  as  thej  now  extend,  ai^  not  likeW  to  confer  on 
him  a  lasting  reputation,  equal  to  that  which  the  great  Ger- 
man musicians  have  permanently  gained. 

Beethoven  is  as  original  and  independant  in  his  general 
modes  of  thinking,  as  he  is  in  his  musical  productions.  A 
decided  enemy  to  flattery,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  every 
thing  dishonourable,  he  disdains  to  court  the  favour  of  every 
one,  however  wealthy  or  exalted  in  rank.  The  consciousness 
of  his  talents  not  being  duly  rewarded,  too  frequently  makes 
him  vent  his  complaints  in"^  the  bitterest  terms,  and  against 
individuals,  who  from  their  hi^h  station,  have  the  power  to 
obstruct  his  success  in  Ufe.  f  hus  he  has  for  years  resided 
in  Vienna  in  open  hostility  with  many,  and  in  friendship 
only  with  the  few  whom  the  admiration  of  his  great  genius 
will  not  to  take  offence,  either  at  the  singularities  of 
hfSv  mMiners,  or  at  the  ill-judged  candour  with  which  he 
d«dai«8  his  opinion  both  of  persons  and  things.  Till  very 
Ittlely  he  had  hardly  any  other  income  than  what  his  com- 
positions procured  him  ;  and  consequently  he  has  too  often 
frved  in  circumstances  very  unworthy  of  so  gveat  a  genius. 
This,  together  with  an  increase  of  difficulties  and  of  invi- 
dious enemies,  determined  him,  in  1 to  accept  an  offier 
of  tiie  situation  of  maestro  di  capella  to  the  new  Westphalian 
conrt  of  Jerome  Buonaparte.  His  intention  was  made  known 
t»  the  Arefaduke  Rudolph,  and  the  Princes  Lobkowitz  and 
SjDsky,  and  fortwiately  for  the  honour  of  Vienna  and  of 
Austria,  Hiose  personages  induced  him  to  alter  his  resolu- 
tion. In  terms  at  once  the  most  flattering  and  the  most 
delicate,  they  had  a  deed  drawn  up,  by  which  they  settled 
on  him  an  annuity  of  4000  florins.  The  only  conditions 
attached  to  this  pension  were,  that  he  should  reside  in 
Vienna,  or  some  other  part  of  Austria- Proper,  and  not  under- 
take any  joarney  into  foreign  countries,  without  the  consent 
of  his  patrons^  The  issue  of  the  late  war  has  sufficiently 
piovedhow  judiciously  he  acted  in  declining  the  offers  of  the 
caort  of  Westphalia.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add 
that,  from  a  variety  of  untoward  circumstances,  the  greater 
pavtion  of  this  pension  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  past 
^^ontinued.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  is  since  dead,  was  so 
utterly  ruined,  that  his  palace  in  Vienna,  is  now  converted 
ijirt&a  hotel.  Prince  Kinsky  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war  with  Franee,  and  the  Archduke  Rudolph  is  now, 
thsrelbre,  his  oaly  remaining  protection. 

We  have  been  assured  that  he  has  always  expressed  a 
gfeat  wish  to  see  foreign  coimtries,  and  particuhurly  Eng- 
land, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  ever  made  any 
AMlication  for  leave  ot  abseaee,  for  such  a  purpose ; 
tnoiigfai,  under  present  cireuauitauces,  but  faw  difiicidties 
cmM  be  expeeted  ts  pteseiit  themselves  oa  this  poiat. 
Sme  f&w  years  back  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Philfaar- 
nmde  Society  ef  Loadim,  to  visit  Sngland,  and  the  coodi- 
tumB  w€re  net  Mfy  MLj  agreed  upon,  but  he  had  actually 
begm  to  make  preparatiMis  Ibr  his  jouniey.  Notwithstand- 
ing wMeh,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  his  intentions 
into  execution,  and  it  is  hardly  now  to  be  expected  that  he 


will  ever  cross  the  seas,  and  give  the  people  of  these  king^- 
doms  an  opportunity  of  paying  him  that  homage  which  his 
vast  talents  would  assuredly  command  from  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  nation. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted,whether  his  presence  would 
add  either  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  his  celebrity.  His 
extr^e  reserve  toi^ards  stranf;ers,  which  is  carri^  to 
such,  excess,,  as  to  render  it  painM  for  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  witness,  prevents  him  from  displaying  those 
excellent  qualities,  which,  under  a  forbidding  exterior,  he 
is  known  to  possess.  And  yet  such  are  the  contrasts  that 
meet  in  his  character,  that  occasionally  his  warmth  of 
temper,  extreme  bluntness  of  remark,  and  singularity  of 
manners,  together  with  his  total  want  of  reserve  in  offering 
his  opinion  on  others,  tend  to  estrange  him  much  from 
the  prescribed  forms  of  society.  Add  to  all  this,  that  de- 
plorable calamity,  the  greatest  that  could  befal  a  man  of 
nis  profession,  his  extreme  deafness,  which  we  are  as- 
sured is  now  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  total  privation  of 
hearing.  Those  who  visit  him  are  oblijeed  to  write  down 
what  they  have  to  communicate.  To  this  cause  may 
be  traced  many  of  the  peculiarities  visible  in  his  later 
compositions  ;  ft>r  though^  as  we  have  before  observed,  the 
design  of  a  composition  ought  to  be  found  in  the  mind, 
without  any  aid  from  material  sounds,  yet  its  efi^t  should 
be  accurately  heard  upon  some  instrument,  befbre  final 
adoption  — This  calamity  has  also  the  effect  of  rendering 
him  dreadfully  suspicious,  so  that  no  conversation  can 
pass  in  his  presence  without  his  imagining  himself  the 
subject  of  it :  a  weakness  which  is  the  usual  attendant  on 
deafness.  It  should,  however,  be  here  mentioned,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  foibles,  which  far  more  frequently  be- 
long to  great  than  to  ordinary  minds,  his  character  as 
a  man,  and  a  citizen,  ranks  deservedly  high.  Thou^  his 
eccentricity  leads  him  to  deviate  from  ordinary  rules,  in  the 
smaller  affairs  of  life,  yet  his  high  feeling  of  truth  and 
justice  has  produced  a  rectitude  in  his  moral  conduct, 
which  ensures  him  the  esteem  of  every  honourable  man. 
Though  his  early  education  was  neglected,  yet  he  has 
made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  subsequent  diligence  and 
industry,  so  that  we  are  assured  by  those  who  know 
him  well,  that  his  knowledge  of  German  literature  is  very 
respectable,  and  that  he  is  a  very  tolerable  proficient  in 
Italian,  though  of  French  he  knows  but  little.  Whenever  he 
can  be  induced  to  throw  off  his  natural  reserve,  his  conver- 
sation becomes  extremely  animated, full  of  interesting  anec- 
dote, and  replete  with  original  remarks  on  men  and  manners. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  worbs,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  sketch.  They  ve  universally  known,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  compositions  of  the  highest  order.  We 
subjoin  to  this  Memoir  a  list  of  them,  which  we  believe  to 
be  accurate. 

The  last  account  we  hear  of  Als  great  man  is,  that  he 
has  ^ust  completed  a  new  grand  mass.  The  dark  tone 
of  his  mind  is  in  unison  with  that  solemn  style  which  the 
services  of  the  church  demand ;  and  the  gigantic  harmony 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  wield,  enables  him  to  excite 
feelings  of  the  awful  and  sublime,  in  a  manner  that  none 
Jiving  can  attempt  to  rivaL 

*  See^also  some  remarka  on  this  subject,  in  j^ges  1J2  aad  1X3  of  the 
HamoBieon,  No.  Vill. 
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.  A  JUST  OF  BfifiTHOy£SrS  WORUS. 

€p«ffa. 

1.  3  Tn0«»for|uaii»-&rie,  violinu  and  viuUmcello. 

2.  .9  SoBaU«,  .puuio->fiirte^  dtdicated  to  Hayda. 

Ji  Tii»»  in    lUt*  for  violin,  viola,  and  violonoeOo. 

4.  Quintett,  in  E  iat,  for  two  violing,  two  violas,  and^ioloneello. 

5.  S  Sonatas,  piano-forte,  with  violoneello  or  violin  obligiito, 

dedicated  to  the  King*  of  Prussia. 

6.  An      ISwiatia,  'fer  the  pimiwforte,  for  fdw  liands* 

7.  Sonata,  in  E  flat,  piano-forte. 

8.  Serenade,  in  D,  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncerllo. 

9.  3  Trios,  ftir  Violin,  vfcla,  and  violK — ^aris  edit,  from  Op.  4. 

10.  S  Sonatas,  for  the  piano-forte. 

11.  Trio,  in  B,  for  piano-forte,  dartofnet,  or  violin  and  viol^. 

12.  3  Sonatas,  for  piano-forte  and  violin. 

13.  Sonate  path6tiqiie,  for  piano-forte. 

14.  8  Sonatas,  for  piano-forte. 

15.  Concerto,  in  C,  for  piano-forte.  No.  1.,  with  Orchestra. 

16.  Quintett,  in  £  flat,  for  piano-forte,  ob<ie,  clarionet,  horn,  and 

bassoon. 

17«  Sonata,  for  piano-forte  and  horn,  or  vio^ncello, 

18.  6  QuartuorSy  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello. 

19.  Concerto,  in  B,  for  piano-forte.  No.  2.,  with  Orchestra. 

20.  Septetto,  in  £  flat,  for  nolin,  viola,  clarionet,  horn,  bassoon, 

violoncello,  and  contra-basso. 

21.  Sinfonia,  in  C,  for  Orchestra,  No.  1, 

22.  Sonata,  in  B,  for  piano-forte. 

23.  Sonata,  for  piano-forte  and  violin. 

24.  Sonata,  for  .plaBo-£srte  and  vi#lm. 

25.  Serenade,  in  D,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola. 

26.  Sonata,  in  A  flat,  for  piano*forte. 

27.  Sonata,  quasi  Fantasia,  for  piano-forte,  Nos.  1.  2. 

28.  Sonata,  in  D,  for  piano-forte. 

99,  Qttintetto,  in  C,  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and  violoncello. 

30.  3  Sonatas,  for  piano-forte  and  violin,  dedicated  to  Alex.  T. 

31.  3  Sonatas,  for  piano-forte — Vienna  edit,  from  Op;  29. 

32.  6  Song^s,  by  GeUert. 

33.  Ba^tefles,  for  the  piano-forte. 
84.  6  Vairiirtiew,  for  pianoJforte. 
35.  Variations,  fbr  piano-forte. 

86.  Sinfonia,  in  D,  for  Orchestra,  No.  2. 

37.  Concerto,  in  C  minor,  for  piano-forte,  No.  3,  with  Orchestra. 

38.  -Grand  Trio,  for  piano-forte,  clarionet  or  violin,  and  violon- 

ceflo,  arranared  Jifter  the  Septetto,  Op.  20.,  by  the  author. 

39.  2  Preludes  in  all  the  twelve  major  keys,  for  the  piano-forte 

or  or^n. 

40.  Romance,  in  G,  for  violin,  with  Orchestra. 

41 .  Serenade,  for  piano-forte  and  flute,  or  violin,  arranged  from 

the  Serenade,  Op.  25.,  by  the  author. 

4^.  Notturno,  for  piano-forte  and  viola,  arranged  from  the  Sere- 
nade, Op.  8.,  by  the  author. 

45.  Overture  to  Prometheus,  in  C,  for  Orchestra. 

44.  14  Variations,  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

45.  3  Marches,  for  piano-forte,  for  four  hands. 

43.  Scena  cd  Aria,  **  Ah,  perfido  T*  for  a  Soprano^  wifli  Accom- 
paniments for  Orchestra. 

47.  Sonata,  for  piano-forte  and  violin,  obligato,  dedicated  to 
Kreutzer. 

43.  Adelaide,  by  Matthisson,  (in  Italian  and  German,)  with  Ac- 
companiment for  piano-forte. 

49.  2  Easy  Sonatas,  for  piano-forte. 

50.  Romance,  for  violin,  princ.  in  F,  with  Orchestra. 

51.  2  Rondos,  for  piano-forte,  in  C  and  G,  Nos.  1.  2. 

52.  8  Songs,  with  Aecompanimcnts  for  piano-forte,  "Urian's 

Reise,"    Feucr-Farhe,''    Im  Am  der  Liebe," 


53.  Sonata,  in  C,  for  piano-forte. 

54.  Sonata,  itt  F,  for  pkmo-^orte. 

55.  Heroic  Sinfonia,  in  E  flat,  for  Orchestra,  No.  3. 

56.  Concerto,  in  €,  for  piioso-forte,  wtth  Orchestra.' 

57.  Sonata,  in  F  minor,  fet  pimo^forte. 

5B.  Concerto  4,  in  G,  for  pianoforte,  with  Drcheitra. 

59.  3  Quartetts,  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello. 

60.  Sinfonia,  in  B,  for  Orchestra,  No.  4. 

61.  Concerto,  in  D,  for  violin,  witii  Orchestra. 

62.  Overture  to  Coriolanus,  in  C  minor,  for  Orchestra. 

64.  Orarad  Sonata,  for  piano-forte  and  violoncello,  arranged  from 
the  trio.  Op.  3,  by  the  author.  ^ 

67.  Smfonia,  in-Ari;  for  Orchestra,  No.  5.         C  pi<^0^ 

68.  Pastoral  Sinfonia,  in  F,  for  Orchestra,  No.  6. 

69.  Sonata,  for  piano-forte  and  violoncello. 

70.  2  Trios,  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  viol<mcelIo. 

73.  Concerto,  in  E  flat,  for  piano-forte,  with  Orchestra. 

74.  Quartett,  in  E  flat,  for  two  violins,  viola*  and  violoncello. 

75.  6  Songs,  by  Gothe,  with  piano-forte  AccompanimentSir- 

Kennst  du  das  Land,"  *•  Neue  Liebe,**  §rc, 
73.  Variations,  for  piauo-forte. 

77.  Fantasia,  for  piano-forte. 

78.  Sonata,  in  F  i^arp,  (major)  for  piano-forte. 

79.  Sonatina,  in  G,  for  piano-forte. 

80.  Fantasia,  in  C  minor,  for  piano-*forte,  with  Orchestra. 

81.  Septetto,  in  £  flat,  for  violin,  SfC, 

81. ♦Sonata,  for  piano-forte,  "  Les  adieux,"  ^c, 
8S.  4  Arietts  and  a  Duet,  (Italian  and  German*)  with  Aocom|flu 
niments  for  piano-forte. 

83,  3  Songs,  by  Gothe,  with  Aecompanimcnts,  for  pimo-forte.^ 

Wonne  der  Wehmuth,"   "  Sehnsucht,"  "  Cfemaltes 
Band," 

84.  Overture  to  Egmont,  in  F  minor,  for  Orchestca. 

84.  *£ntre  Actes  to  Ej>mont,  for  Orchestra. 

85.  Oratorio,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives." 

86.  Overture  to  the  Opera  of  JLeonora,  for  Grand  OvcheBtra. 

87.  Trio,  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn. 

88.  Fidelio,  a  Grand  Opera,  the  score  in  MS. 

90.  Sonata,  in  E  minor,  for  piano-forte. 

91.  Battle  of  Vittoria,  for  a  full  Orchestra. 

92.  Sinfonia,  in  A,  for  Orchesti-a,  No.  7. 
98.  Sinfonia,  in  P,  for  Orchestra,  No.  8. 

94.  Song,  **  An  die  Hoffnung,"  from  Tiedge's  Uriania,  with 

Accompaniments'; for  the  piano-forte. 

95.  Quartett,  U.,  in  F  minor,  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  viol^. 

93.  Sonata,  for  piano-forte  and  violin. 

97.  Trio,  in  B,  for  j)iano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

98.  Song,  "  Andie  feme  Golibte,"  by  Jeitteies. 

99.  Bass  Song,  **  Der  Mann  vtm  Wort," 

100.  Romance,  **  Das  Lehloss  Markenstein." 

101.  Sonata,  in  A  major,  for  piano-forte. 

102.  2  Sonatas,  for  piano-forte  and  violoncello. 

104.  Quintuors,  in  C  minor,  for  two  riolins,  two  tenors,  and- 

violoncello;  or  three  violins>  tenor,  and  violoncello  ar- 
ranged after  a  piano-forte  trio,  by  the  author. 

105.  Easy  Variations,  for  the  piano-forte,  with  flute  or  violin  ac* 

compauiments,  ad  lib.  to  six  themes. 

106.  Sonata,  for  the  piano-forte. 

109.  Sonata,  for  the  piano-forte. 

110.  Sonata,  for  the  piano-forte. 

111.  Grand  Sonata,  for  the  piano-forte. 

118.  Quartett,  for  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  violoncello. 
120.  Thirty-three  Variations  on  a  Waltz,  by  Diabelli. 

Some  of  his  latest  works,  between  Nos.  102  and  120,  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  the  titles  correctly,  are 
necessarily  omitted  for  the  present. 

2  P  2t 
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TtlE  HARMCiNICOK. 


MEMOIR  OF  ANTONIO  SALIERl. 

Antonio  Salieri,  the  celebrated  composer,  matUro 
di  cavella  to  the  Emperor  of  Aastria,  died  at  Viefina  in 
Octooer  last.  He  was  born  at  Lepiano,  in  the  Venetian 
states,  in  1760. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  began  to  take  lessons  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  his  passion  for  music  became  so  strong, 
that,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  a  distinguished  merchant, 
whose  loss  he  had  to  deplore  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  devoted  nimself  entirely  to  this  art.  The 
protection  of  Moaentgo,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  induced  him 
to  settle  for  a  time  in  that  city,  where  he  continued  his 
studies,  but  afterwards  completed  them  at  Naples. 

His  first  master  was  Giovanni  Pescetti,  a  professor  of 
high  renute  and  a  pupil  of  Lotti.  Death  having  deprived 
him  of  this  instructor,  ne  placed  himself  for  a  short  time  un- 
der the  care  of  Pietro  Passini.  At  this  period  the  famous 
Leopold  Gassmann  arrived  at  Venice,  and  the  yonn^  Sa- 
lien,  eager  to  profit  by  such  a  circumstance,  immediately 
offeied  himsdf,  and  was  accepted,  as  his  pupil,  both  in  the 
art  of  singins^and  for  the  harfMichord.  The  affection  which 
he  conceived  for  this  master  determined  him,  with  his  pa- 
tron's consent,  to  accompany  Gassmann  to  Vienna,  in  oraer 
that  he  might  there  continue  his  studies  with  him  in  coun- 
ter-point* He  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire in  1760,  where  he  remamed  the  following  eight 
years,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  benefitting  by  bis  master's 
advice.  His  sratitude  and  attachment  to  Gassmann  were 
rewarded,  at  the  decease  of  the  latter,  by  the  appointments 
of  maitre  de  chapelle  to  the  Imperiial  court,  and  to  the  theatre. 
It  was  then  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  renowned  Gluck, 
who  now  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  aee,  and  dis- 
cerning the  great  abilttes  of  Salieri,  intrusted  him  with  the 
charge  of  composing  Les  DanaidfSj  which  the  former  had 
eng^ied  to  produce  for  the  Acadhide  Royale  de  Musique  at 
Paris.  He  executed  this  arduous  task  according  to  the 
plan  which  this  great  and  experienced  musician  had  sketch- 
ed out,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence.  The 
result  was  so  highly  satisfactory  to  Gluck,  as  to  draw  from 
him  a  declaration,  that  no  one'had  ever  before  so  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  which  not  even 
the  Germans  themselves  had  been  able  to  imitate.  How- 
ever, it  was  believed  at  Paris,  that  Salieri  was  only  really 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  composed  the  third  act  of 
the  opera. 

Salieri  went  to  Paris  in  1784i  with  his  work,  which  was 
performed  before  the  Royal  family  frequently,  and  each 
time  with  increased  effect.  Even  the  Queen  herself  de- 
signed to  take  a  part  in  it.  At  length  it  was  brought  out 
at  the  grand  theatre  of  the  French  capital.  The  critics 
discovered  in  some  of  its  parts,  principally  in  the  recitatives, 
a  very  peculiar  style,  and  all  agreed  that  it  displayed  most 
extraordinary  talent. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  third  representation  that  the 
Chevalier  Gluck,  in  an  address  to  the  Parisian  public,  an- 
nounced Salieri  as  the  sole  composer  of  Les  Dandides.  The 
managers  of  the  opera  rewarded  him  with  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  francs,  and  afterwards  gave  him  an  additional 
three  thousand  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  The 
queen  also  very  liberally  re^varded  his  talents,  and  he 
sold  his  score  to  an  engraver  for  two  thousand  francs. 
Before  he  quitted  Paris,  the  administration  of  the  theatre 
engaged  him  to  compose  Les  Horaces  et  les  Curiaces, 

A  short  time  after  this,  he  produced  for  the  theatre  at 
Vienna,  the  opera  of  Axus,  Roi^  d*Ortnus  (or  Terare\  for 
which  the  Emperor,  Joseph  II.»  made  him  a  present  of  two 


hundred  ducats,  to  which  he  added  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  ducats.  Shortly  after  this,  he  married  a  young 
lady  with  a  considerable  portien. 

From  that  time,  he  contributed  largdv  to  the  Tarioos 
theatres  of  Europe,  particularly  to  that  of  his  own  country, 
for  which  he  wrote  many  operas,  chiefly  of  the  comic  khid. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  dramatic  works  : —  ^ 

1.  Le  Donne  l^ieraie, 

8.  L'Aufre  mMCtfaie— (Traaslaled  into  Qsermuu) 
8.  D&n,  CktMeiUie. 

4.  L'Armidm. 

5.  La  Fiera  de  f>ne;rta— (Trmnabttd  into  French.) 

6.  Lm  Seeehim  rmpitm. 

7.  //  Bmrone  di  recca  amtUu, 

8.  La  Loeandiera, 

9.  RMonfo  delia  GUnia,  e  deUa  FMu. 

10.  La  sconffiHa  di  Borea, 

11.  La  oaiamiU  de  CorL 

12.  Del  mita  e  DalUa. 

13.  La  Finia  Scema, 

Immediately  after  the  performance  of  this  pieee,  he  went 
into  Italy,  where  he  composed  the  following  pieces : — 

14.  Europa  riconociuta  ;  at  Milan. 

15.  La  Seuola  de  Gehsu 

16.  La  partenza  tnaspetiata, 

17.  Jl  TalumafM — (Translated  into  German.) 

18.  La  Dama  pastorella. 

He  then  returned  to  Vienna,  and  eompesed, — 

19.  Le  Ramoneur, 

20.  La  belle  Menteuse. 

21.  La  Semiramide-^ToT  the  Court  of  Monaco.) 

22.  Les  Danaldes— -{For  Paris.) 

23.  La  grotta  di  Trofonio — (Translated  Into  German.) 

24.  Le  Prince  de  Tarare,  an  Opera  written  by  Beaumarchais^ 
The  poet  dedicated  his  drama  ta  this  musician,  in  a  short, 
elegant  letter,  whence  we  extract  the  two  following^  paragraphs. 

To  you  I  dedicate  my  work,  beeaute  it  haa  hceme  ymn.  I 
only  jf^ve  it  birth  :  you  have  trained  it  up  to  theatrical  ^gmty* 

"  You  bare  assisted  me,  my  dear  friend,  in  ginng  to  the  French 
such  an  idea  of  a  Grecian  spectacle  as  I  have  alwajrs  conceived. 
If  our  work  has  been  successful,  I  owe  it  almost  entirely  to  you. 
And  thoa^^h  your  modesty  prompts  yon  to  say  that  you  arc  my 
musician,  i  honour  myself  in  being  your  poet,  your  servant  and 
friend.** 

This  piece  was  afterwards  brought  out  at  Vienna,  under  the 
title  of  Axus,  Roi  dOnnus. 

25.  Les  Horaces,  et  les  C«fiace#.— <For  Paris.) 
23,  L  Aearo  e  U  Prodigo.  ' 

27.  La  Ciffira. 

Besides  these  he  has  produced  a  midtitude  of  detached 
airs,  5cc.,  both  serious  and  comic. 

Among  his  sacred  works,  there  is  hut  one  oratorio.  La 
Pasitione.  He  however  wrote  several  smaller  pieces  in  the 
church  style. 

He  composed  many  symphonies  and  serenades  for  the 
orchestra,  also  some  concertos  for  the  piano-forte  and  other 
instruments :  but  he  did  not  set  any  great  value  on  these, 
as  he  had  no  strong  motive  for  exerting  his  talent,  except  in 
dramatic  and  vocal  music.  Salieri, — says  the  Count 
Orloff,— united  the  melody  of  Italy  with  the  harmony  of 
his  adopted  country,  and  made  a  most  happy  use  of  both 
one  and  the  other  \  exhibiting  to  the  heirs  of  his  learning 
and  his  style,  a  wise  moderation,  which  confers  honour  on 
that,  and  imparts  to  this  all  its  charm. 
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THB  HABMOHICOK. 


ON  MUSICAL  CALCULATIONS. 
To  THE  Editor  ov  the  Habmonicon. 

Sir,  Oceo6«r2iur,  1823. 

Am ONOar  your  numeroiis  readers,  I  am  one  who  ad* 
aire  the  plan  on  which  the  Harmonicon  is  conducted,  distri- 
batiuff  inionnation,  on  various  brandies  of  the  most  deiight- 
fttl  of  arU,  Mended  with  amsement  of  a  superior  cast  ; 
and  I  am  particukrlj  gratified  toobserra  in  pase  197,  a 
beginning  made  in  your  work,  to  explain  and  nimiliarize 
your  readers  with  the  piiminics  of  magical  cakulaHons  ; 
whose  operaticms  have,  heretofore,  usually  bem  condncted, 
in  a  v«ry  unnatural  and  repulsive  mode,  by  means  of  the 
numerical  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the  sounding  strings; 
wherein,  multipUcaiiion  most  be  used  in  place  of  addition, 
divinon  (or  inverted  multiplication)  instead  of  subiractioti, 
(as  is  done  in  Mr.  Smyth's  example,)and  the  extraction  of 
a  rootf  whenever  the  half,  the  third,  or  any  other  aliquot 
part  of  an  internal,  expressed  by  its  ratio,  is  wanted  to  be 
ealculateda 

Instead  of  which,  if  the  very  small  interval  Schisma, 
mentioned  in  the  note  at  foot  of  the  page  quoted,  be  made 
the  integer  for  musical  calculations,  every  Interval  in  use  in 
our  music,  which,  except  when  tempered,  (for  adopting  it 
to  the  limited  and  artificial  scale  of  twelve  notes  in  the 
octave,)  admits  no  prime  number  into  its  ratios  greater 
than  is  expressible  by  a  whole  number  ofschimas:  and 
when  small  temperaments,  or  fractional  intervals  smaller 
than  one  eleventh  part  of  a  major  comma,  occur  in  calcula- 
tions, these  can  easily  be  expressed  in  cents,  thousandths, 
or  fouxre  extented  decimal  fractions  of  Z  ;  and  thus,  every 
operation  may,  in  accordance  with  the  things  oakolated,  be 

Serformed,  naturally,  addition  of  intervals  by  means  of  ad- 
ition  of  schimas,  subtraction  of  such,  by  the  mere  sub- 
traction of  their  schimas,  and  the  division  of  an  int^val 
into  any  numlier  of  equal  parts,  by  the  arithmetrcal  opera- 
tion of  division. 

If  by  way  of  instances,  a  major  Third  (197r)  were 
added  to  a  minor  Sixth  (416X)  they  make  61SS  or  the 
Octave ;  and  if  this  last,  were  required  to  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  semitones,  SIS,  is  the  equal  tempera- 
ment Semitone:  again,  seven  of  these  Kemitones,  or  3572,  is 
theequal  temperament  Fifth,(being  attemperedor  flattened 
just  !£,)  and  twelve  of  these  fifths,  or  4284£,  is  just  seven 
octaves,  or  7  x  6 ISZ.  So  again,  if  the  mean-tone,  or  com- 
mon organ  Fifth  were  wanted,  the  double  octave  of  the 
major  third,  the  XVIIth,  or  2X612+ 197,  is  U21S ;  and 
this  divided  by  4,  (because  four  fifths,  as  CG,  GD,  DA,  and 
Ae,  compose  the  XVIIth  Ce)  gives  355.2.5r  for  the  value 
of  each, ,  of  eleven  of  the  Fifths  on  an  organ,  each  of  siich 
being  flattened,  or  less  by  2.752,  then  the  true  Vth  of 
:  and,  to  obtain  the  other  or  wolf  fifth ;  we  have 
7X612-11  X355.25,  or  4284-3007.76,5=376.251::  from 
which  last  deducting  868Z,  we  have  asa  remainder,  1 8.86r, 
whidi  is  the  sharp  temperament  of  the  organ's  wolf  Fifth 
pe  (or  ltd)  *  sometimes  called  the  bearing  Fifth. 
In  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  7,  is  a 
Table  for  reducing  Musical  Ratios  to  Schismas,  by  Mr. 
Farey,  who  also  mentions  having  in  his  possession  a  more 
complete  Table  of  the  same  kind.  May  not  Mr.  Farey  be 
induced  to  communicate  this  Table,  with  a  dissertation  on 
its  uses,  for  the  convenience  of  such  of  your  readers  as 
attach  due  importance  to  this  branch  of  the  musiccd  science  ? 

Yoiirs,  &c., 

AsiTHUETICUa. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GERMAN  COMPOSERS. 

Br  LOUIS  SPOHR, 
The  eelebi^tted  Performer  and  Conposer. 

The  long  expected  moment  seems  at  lenj^b  arrived,  whan 
the  German  public,  cloyed  with  the  insipid  sweetness  of 
the  new  Italian  music,  longs  for  that  which  is  of  real  and 
intrinsic  value.  All  the  operas  that  Rossini  has  latdly 
brought  out,  have  more  or  less  displeased,  and  nauagen 
alreiMiy  find  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  something  ^se. 
Even  in  Italy,  where  the  public  must  have  beai  satiated 
with  his  music  to  excess, — even  there  the  credit  of  this, 
till  lately  universally  idolized,  composer  has  smik  deeply. 
Vienna  alone,  the  city  in  which  true  Grerman  art  origNialtd« 
still  forms  an  exception.  There,  the  public,  cheated  of  fheir 
better  judgment  by  the  Italian  virtuosi,  are  still  charmed  by 
the  syren  spell.  Vet  if  the  downfall  of  this  music  is  de* 
ferred  in  this  quarter,  it  is  only  to  precipitate  it  the 
lower  when  it  does  take  place,  particularly  if  the  director 
of  the  Italian  opera  there,  has  no  new  singers  in  store 
to  keep  alive  the  lest  for  this  novelty;  for  die  old  ones 
will,  from  their  hackneyed  and  eternal  repetitioii  of  the  same 
insipidities,  soon  weary  the  patience  of  the  fickle  amateurs 
of  Vienna.  This  waa  the  case  vnth  the  former  idolised 
David,  who,  on  his  return  among  them;  was  not  received 
with  half  his  former  enthusiasm. 

The  important  epoch  seems  now  arrived,  at  which  German 
art  will  resume  its  former  dignified  attitude  on  the  stage  r 
and  the  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  call  on  the  German 
composers  to  use  every  becoming  exertion  to  regain  the 
former  footing  which  they  held  in  the  opera,  and  to  remove 
from  thence  everpr  thing  that  is  foreign,  provided  it  be  not 
found  to  possess  intrinsic  value.  The  former  and  dang^oua 
predominance  of  the  French  school  has  now  ceased,  since 
the  more  eminent  among  them  are  either  no  more,  or  have 
ceased  altogether  tow^ite  for  the  sti^ ;  and  those  that  still 
remain,  being  of  second  rate  abilities  only,  give  no  cause 
for  alarm.  This  call  is  principally  addressed  to  those  com- 
posers of  distinction  and  general  estimation,  who,  from 
having  been  discouraged  by  a  few  unsuccessful  trials,  seem' 
to  have  entirely  given  up  all  theatrical  composition,  and 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  church  and  chamber 
music,  in  which  they  feel  no  apprehensions  as  to  their  suc- 
cess. This  aversion  on  their  part  I  can  eaaily  account  for 
from  my  own  feelings  and  experience ;  ther^ore,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rising  artist,  I  shall  not  sufier  the  cause  that 
gave  rise  to  such  a  feeling  to  pass  unnoticed. 

It  is  very  discouraging,  for  example,  that  the  suceesa  of 
an  opera  should,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  accidental 
causes,  over  which  the  composer  has  no  control;  as,  for 
instance,  the  distribution  of  the  different  characters,  the 
external  decorations,  the  proper  rehearsal  of  the  music, 
the  preparation  of  the  public  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
opera,  and  more  than- ail,  the  art  of  inspiring  the  singers 
with  a  proper  interest  in  the  characters  they  have  to  per- 
sonate, and  in  the  music  which  they  have  to  perform. 
It  is  still  farther  discouraging  to  a  composer  to  see  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  his  works  decided,  not  by  those  that 
are  scientific  judges,  but  by  the  casual  frequenters  of  the 
theatre,  and  consequently  by  those  who  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  qualified  to  pass  a  sound  and  critical  opi- 
nion Lastly,  it  can  afford  but  little  encouragement  to 
the  composer  who  has  to  live  by  the  benefit  of  his  Tabours, 

*  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  jiass  without  noticing  (he  general  com- 
phint,  that  the  morecnllivated  part  of  the  audience  seem,  daily  inor« 
and  more,  to  disuaia  giving  any  audible  signs  of  their  approbation  or 
disapprobation ;  whereby  encouragement  is  jii^un  to  the  cro\\d  to  oc* 
cui)y  the  field  of  criticism,  and  reject  all  that  does  not  accord  ith 
their  idea*  of  excellence. 
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when,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  less  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
composition  of  an  opera,  than  by  the  making  tip  (for  we 
will  not  dignify  it  hy  ihe  name  of  composing)  of  bagatelles 
for  the  flute,  gwtar,  ^c.^  <xr  of  tlie  amraBemeiit  of  foreign 
yiodnctioDS,  ymch  iaboivs  are  well  rewarded  by  publishers, 
wUle  the  «beaefit  to  be  derived  frota  an  opera,  even  if  it 
should  generally  please,  remains  very  uncertain.  One  of 
the  causes  is,  that  scarcely  has  an  opera  appeared,  when 
the  tvaffidbers  in  petty  lameny  fall  CmiI  of  the  score,  which 
AO  precautions  im  the  part  of  the  author,  or  any  protests 
ia  the  public  jourmls,  can  prevent.  Thus  they  steal  all 
th^  choicer  parts  -of  the  composition,  and  delraud  the  au- 
thor of  what  he  has  so  dearly  earned  by  the  laborioBS 
leAMPts  of  ins  genius  *. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  give  genend  .en- 
com^agement  to  Grerman  composers  to  write  for  the  stage, 
tke  divBCtors  of  theatres  must  do  their  part,  and  direct  tfa^ir 
fiartkmlar  atteolion  to  these  two  iniportant  points :  1st,  To 
purchase  works  of  so  one  but  the  composer  himself,  as  the 
aatural  and  legal  possessor  of  the  right  to  his  own  produc- 
tions; sdly,  To  remnnerate  his  talent  justly  and  properly. 
This  latter  etifmlation  will  doubtless  appear  quite  ^traor- 
diiiary  to  the  managers  of  theatres,  as  hereto^Me  the 
whole  requiaites  of  an  Italian  or  French  opera  were  to  be 
obtained  at  merely  the  priee  of  the  cop3rist's  labour ;  and 
even  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  stipulated  sum  was  paid  for 
A  Gmnan  opera,  it  was  so  ineonsiderable,  as  probably  to 
form  one  of  the  meanest  expenses  attached  to  bring^g  it 
£»rward. 

The  otnaideratioB  for  a  great  opera  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  labour,  time,  and  powers  of  mind  re- 
quisite for  its  composition ;  and  should,  at  least,  be  in  a 
two,  if  not  in  a  three-fold  proportion,  to  what  is  paid  for 
original  MSS.  of  tragedies,  comedies,  particularly  when 
we  take  into  calculation  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
author  of  a  plav  has  over  the  composer  of  an  opera,  in  his 
privilege  to  publish  his  own  work.  How  far  this  has  be^ 
hitherto  attended  to,  the  Grerman  composers  know,  alas ! 
but  too  weU. 

But  now  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  what  motives 
there  are  to  enoourage  German  artists  themselves  to  fq>ply 
to  the  task  of  dramatic  oompositioB. 

Neither  the  church  nor  the  chamber  can  afford  the  com- 
poser such'  a  mass  of  effective  means  as  this.  In  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many 
theatrical  composers,  whose  talents  were  not  snfficieBt  to 
produce  any  thing  of  sufficient  value  for  the  church  or  the 
concert  room,  have  been  able  by  an  effectual  application 
of  these  means,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  strength  of 
invention,  to  produce  very  considerable  effects.  The  charm 
of  scenic  representation,  the  combined  effect  of  almost  all 
the  arts,  every  thing  is  in  his  favour,  and  serves  as  a 
motive  for  encouragement.  JNow,  if  he  be  possessed  of 
real  talent,  £  an  opportunity  here  presents  itself  for  por- 
traying all  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  which  could 
not  be  foimd  elsewhere;  and  what  glory,  what  applause 
if  he  has  been  successful  with  one  opera !  Let  him  turnish 
the  church  and  the  chamber  with  prodnctions  of  the  most 
ezcelleat  kind,  still  he  will  be  known  only  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  public ;  but  if  he  obtain  success  in  the  theatre, 
his  name  will  be  on  every  tongue.  Therefore,  let  the 
German  composers  exert  their  energies ;  let  them  he  active ; 
for  the  moment  seems  arriTed  when  such  efforts  will  be 

*  The  unbluflhlng  impudence  of  these  g-entlenien  goes  so  far,  that  one 
of  them  latelj  sent  a  Ii«t  of  the  scores  he  bad  on  sale,  among  which, 
besides  a  maltitade  of  others,  which  are  known  to  be  sorreptitiLUsly 
obtained, — ^for  example,  the  Cantemre  of  Tesca,  and  the  jUbnua  of 
Krevtzer,— there  were  two  cf  my  own  operas,  JFinuf,  snd  Zaimre  and 
Azmr^  whioh  had  been  phiadered  in  the  Baa«  maiiii«r. 


crowned  with  success !  Before  concluding,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a  few  ohsanratiofM  Hn*  Ibe  benefit  of  the 
young  and  rising  composoc 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  fate  of  the  qperadepends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  (he  poetry ;  with  this  £ffereiice 
only,  that  the  pit  of  a  French  theatre  shows  an  inteilely 
more  veined  taste  in  its  judgnmit  on  Ihe  maiiU  of  a 
composition,  and  would  not  tolerate  the  abonrdititt  with 
which  onr  opeva^bookii  abomd  ;  .while  m  Aeuntrwy,  in 
forming  a  ^ust  estimHte  ef  the  mtdm  of  the  mnaie,  Ike 
Freaeh  are  minttely  bdund  theislermanB,  aiaee  evenTiB  the 
taste  of  the  most  refined  aanong  the  French,  a<7i«lry  and  a 
Dallayrae  are  aUowed  to  rank  se  mvxk  iiMfasr  than  a  Chern- 
fainiMd  aMehul.  Oiur  first  ohject,  theMToie,  most  he  to  m* 
lect  a  subject  that  shall  have  sufficient  interest  to  sttraot  the 
mubi  tude,  othervrise  our  opera  vHll  haive  no  ehaace  of  ttand- 
ing  its  ground  long.  If  it  attvwt  only  tte  aoHdl  amdber 
of  the  dect,-^the  cultivated  sons  of  ta8to<-4he  manager's 
pocket  will  soon  be  left  eaipty,  and  it  wiU  very  shavtly 
oe  quietly  laid  on  the  shelf.  But  if  we  haire  been  oom- 
pelled  to  sacrifice  the  subject  to  the  tasto  <tf  the  iniM- 
tude,  still  we  ought  to  be  independent  in  the  ohmoe  ef  oar 
style,  and  dothe  it  in  sneh  nrasic  as  is  sidid  and  eaures* 
sive ;  this  wiH  at  once  be  tdeimted  by  the  crowd,  and 
demaify  the  chosen  few  for  the  loss  they  sustained  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject.  Jf  we  have  the  power  to  invent  na- 
tional melodies,  we  may  by  a  4ue  aamiatare  of  these, 
please  the  fan^  of  the  multitude,  and  have  Ae  safeisfoe- 
tion  of  heariae  them  ehanted  at  fairs  and  ground  on  bamel- 
organs ;  but  me  dignity  of  music  nmst  necessaiily  suffnr  by 
it,  for  valuable  as  a  national  sang  is  as  andi,  atili  it »  not 
fit  for  the  more  ennobled  nrasic  of  our  tiieatns,  from  wliidh 
the  musicof  an  ate-bonse  ought  as  sorupuloBsly  to  be  esE* 
eluded,  as  its  jests  and  vulgarityt.  The  opera  ^book  most 
either  be  enlivened  with  broad  humour,  or  slronaly  sea- 
soned with  witcheries  and  incantations ;  it  nrnst  at  the  same 
time  afford  scope  for  splendid  decorations,  marches,  and 
processions,  to  gratify  the  eye.  Now,  as  together  with  ex- 
ternal pageantry,  a  reasonable  action  may  be  blended ; 
hence  tne  problem  of  vnritinff  a  lyric  drama,  which  shall  at 
once  please  the  mind  endowed  with  tasto,  and  that  which  -is 
uncultivated,  is  easily  solved,  as  some  few  existing  instances 
prove.  If  we  have  been  happy  enoogh  to  dbtain  such  a 
subject,  we  should  no  longeroe merely seliciteus  to  please, 
we  should  no  longer  specidate  on  mere  theatrical  effects, 
as  several  of  the  modern  composers  do ;  but  we  ought  to 
follow  the  bent  of  oar  feelings,  and  compose  music  ef  a 
true  dramatic  charact^  adapted  in  every  respect,  to  tihe 
subject,  both  intone,  style,  and  character:  nor  ought  we 
at  the  same  time,  on  such  occasions  as  are  suitable,  to  neg- 
lect the  employment  of  those  means  with  which  the  modern 
orchestra  is  provided,  and  to  \i^ich  die  puMtc  is  now  but  too 
much  familiarized.  That  nrasic  which  is  not  enforced  by 
the  drum  and  the  trombone,  must  possess  great  original 
power  in  itself  to  allow  this  strong  exterior  incentive  to  be 
disnensed  with,  and  yet  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

We  have  abundant  proon  ^tuk  not  only  a  poem  fcU  of 
situations  and  effects,  and  adapted  to  the  teste  of  the  raid* 
titude,  is  capable  of  being  clothed  with  good  nrasic,  but 


t  On  the  aj^pearance  of  Weber's  FreyscAiit:,  it  was  remarkedliB  MUt 
of  the  public  journals,  that  there  rould  not  be  a  more  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  this  opera,  than  that  its  melodies  were  in  ever)' 
moatb,  and  were  beard  in  every  public  plMce,  a&d  that  a  composer 
could  not  enjoy  a  more  perfect  triumph  than  this.  According  to  tlria 
theory,  there  never  was  a  ipreater  or  more  happy  composer  tfiaii  Kauer 
and  W.  Miilier,  and  never  a  worse  and  more  uniiappy  one  than  'Ghu^ ! 
In  the  regeneration  of  the  German  opera,  and  for  its  credit,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  Ffcyickiiti  has  merited  the  great  applause  of  the  public, 
not  merely  by  those  melodies  that  have  become  so  popular  among  the 
lower  cUmeBf  bal  also  by  beaatiee  of  a  fa4gher  kino. 
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thai  a  subject  which  is  alta^Btliar  insipid,  cannot  possibly 
mainUun  ita  jglaae  on.  the  theslre.  Now*  the  nodem 
Italian  opera  proves  quite  the  contrary,  and  teaches  us 
that  fmdk  ransic  as  is  adsipted  ta  the  conceptions  of  the 
mdtitude,  can  sake  ewa  a  perfectly  insipid  sulgect  (such 
as  most  of  the  modem  Italian  are)  supportable.  But  in 
tJits  modetlMne  «re  no  kMrnls  t&  be  gatherod  by  as ;  for,  in 
t&e"  first  pkioev  weirant  tlie  gift  to  invent  those  sweeter 
melodies,  and  to  ptactise  those  artful  refinements  of  the 
voice  wUdi  eoastilut^  the  diormof  thait  musie;  and  in  the 
next  plaee^  because  the  whole  species  has  atoeady  outlived 
ilsdf,  and  is  near  the  point  of  dissokition*  Let  us,  tfaero-* 
fore^  adhere  ttrovr  oM  manner.  AnoUier  question  4s,  whe^ 
ther  we  coidd  net  saeeeed  in  giving  the  German  opera 
greater  Tariety,  by  changing  the  dialognes  into  reei« 
tatives.  If  the  critic  rejeet  the  opera  as  a  prodact  of 
art,  aad  call  it  monstrous,  it  is  the  sudden  transition 
from  speech  to  song^  that  justifies  him  in  so  terming 
it.  In  truth,  it  is  only  the  force  of  habit  that  renders  it 
supportable.  Yet  I  am  far  from  wishing  that  dialogues 
upon  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  of  which  our  operas 
contain  such  abundant  examples,  should  be  set  to  music  ; 
for  the  same  aDght  widi  equal  eonsistmcy  be  done  with  the 
paragraph  of  a  common  newspajper.  No;  an  opera  in 
whi^  all  is  to  be  sung,  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  a 
|ieetical  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  secondly, 
it  should  be  so^  simple^  that  a  spectator,  without  knowing 
the  subject,  should  be  able  to  ^ss  at  the  tenor  of  the 
story ;  thirdly,  it  should  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
characters,  exceeding  five  or  six  at  the  utmost.  The 
second  of  the  coaditiims  is  necessary,  because  the  greater 
part  of  oar  sinsers  pronounce  the  text  in  an  uniutelligihle 
maaner ;  and  &e  latter,  because  fewer  still  are  qualified 
to  sing  ^  reeitative,  and  do  justice  to  the  peculiar  exjures- 
sioa  which  it  requires  • 

If  a  lyric  drama  have  not  these  necessary  requisites,  the 
foam  of  the  diidogue  ought  in  preference  to  be  adhered  to. 
In  operas  without  dialogue  care  must  be  taken  that  the  reci- 
tatives,, as  well  as  the  concerted  pieces,  should  not  be 
toe  long,  and  that  the  acts,  for  the  greater  relief  of  the 
singers,  as  well  as  of  the  hearers,  should  not  be  too  much 
protracted.  1^  this  purpose  it  appears  to  me  advisaUe, 
that  the  operas  usaaliy  compressea  into  two  acts,  should 
be  divided  int<^  three. 

The  young  artist  who  wishes  to  try  his  powers  in  an 
<^era  eompoMd  with  recitatives,  mast,  next  to  those  acquire- 
meals  that  it  necessarily  presupposes,  exercise  himself  with 
all  possible  diHgence,  in  this  particular  braaeh  of  his  art. 
Though^  at  first  sight,  nothing  appears  more  easy  than  the 
compositien  ci  the  recitative,  yet  to  do  justice  to  it,  will  be 
foand  n»  common  task.  In  this  also,  we  are  surpassed 
b^  the  earlier  masters,  who  have  exhanaled  all  the  ma* 
tenals  for  the  reeitative,  and  left  us  nothing  but  the  field 
of  imitation. 

if  these  soggestiotts  shall  have  the  happy  effect  at  stimu« 
laltog^one  man  of  talent  to  ^e  composition  of  an  opera, 
which  he  would  not  have  attempted  without  them ;  and 
if  these  hints  should  prow  nsaful  but  to  one  individual 
aaa>iig'  tinse  youthful  students,  who  are  exercising  them- 
sftefli  in  the  study  of  masic,  then  the  author  will  dot 
tUaAe  that  ha  has  eommanicated  liis  thoughts  in  vain. 


*  The  opera  of  Jwwarfii,  wMab  I  lately  eompostd,  poiseMM^ml  laaal 
I  ■o^ftitttr  pfMlf,  aU  tbagib  M<|ui«ite«.  In  its  re«MientatiQn»  I 
•loitly  be  able  to.  obtain  a  coaviocing  prooC  whether  the  tbeorjr  1  haTa 
laid  down  above  wtR  hold  good  ia  pracliav,  and  i#  thi<a«igh  an  inmottogr 
dS^pjay  «£  pasesntry  (aoaaialui^aC  aiwiM  of  dancina  UaiadleMa, 
wanika  daacaa,  pBocaBsiona  of  pnaata,  a  religioua  saariace,  £c.^  the 
nnltitade  will  findattractioD,  at  the  same  time  tbat  the  mm»  eoMf- 
vate#will^bepteai6«tby  th^amsii  aai^bg  thaaciw  itsall. 


IMPROVEMEirr  OF  THB  VTOLOMCELLO. 

In  a.femermimberof  the  Harmenieon,  (NaVIII.  p^  ll4.)' 
we  gave,  an  aceauBt  of  a  cteisideFiid>le  improv^mncnt  mwda*. 
in  the  Yioloneello  by  Sta«i£nr,  an  iostrmneiil-maker  alb 
Vieana.   In  additien  to  the  informatioa  theve  gwen,  we- 
have  to  add  the  following  remarks  of  Dn.  J.  C.  Nicidai^  ef  • 
Rudolstadt.    He  observes,  that  among  the  imprevementi 
made  in  the  vioteneello  at  diffa^^nt  periods,  thatof  M.  Roia- 
berg  is  the  most  remarkable,  whereby  he  was  enabled  fa^ 
give  cm  efiect  to  his  compositions  ibr  this  instrument;  whidn  • 
could  not  be  produced  on  those  of  the  oomtaon  kind.   Thin  ^ 
imfHTovement  consists  in  adding  to  the  lengtb  of  the  atek«  ^ 
in  making  it  considerably  thinner,  and  i»  so  arvangi ng  the" 
finger-board,  as  to  project  it  more  than  two  inches  above 
its  body,  which  finger-board  had  also  a  groove  below  the  C 
string.   Dr.  Nicolai  says  that  in  the  improv€»ient8  he  has 
attempted  on  an  instrument  <tf  his  own,  he  has  omitledifatfe^' 
groove,  because  he  did  not  see  its  utility ;  for  in  ripieno 
playing,  the  C  string  is  apt  to  jar  against  the  wood,  and 
lose  the  purity  of  its  tone,  and  if  it     intended  to  enaUe 
the  hand  more  easily  to  reach  the  G  stiing,  this  can  be  more " 
conveniently  effected  provided  the  finger-board  and  bridge 
be  sufficiently  rounded.    But  beautiful  and  commodious  as 
this  long  projecting  neck  may  be,  it  is  attended  by  this 
inconvenience,--^hat  it  is  apt  to  warp,  though  composed  of 
the  best  seasoned  wood%    ur.  N.  says  that  he  was  twk» 
obliged  to  make  a  new  neck  to  his  violoncello,  though  it 
was  formed  of  the  best  seasoned  wood,  and  apparently  as 
hard  as  bone  ;  and  that  when  on  the  point  of  conatmeting 
a  third,  he  read  the  description  of  Mr.  Staufer*s  improve* 
ment,  which  he  at  once  adopted,  and  of  which  he  has  ex- 
perimentally proved  the  advantages. 

He  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  musical  writer,  Koob, 
had  no  sooner  read  the  account  of  this  improvement,  than 
he  at  once  adopted  it  on  his  own  violoncello.  He  declares 
it  as  his  firm  opinion,  that  so  excellent  is  Mr.  Stanfier's 
improvement,  that  no  farther  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
finger-board  need  be  sought  ibr  or  desir^  ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  remarks,  that  the  invention  is  net  alt^etfaer 
new.  He  informs  us  that  above  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  H^mp^  - 
fer,  the  celebrated  contra-bassist,  invented  a  finger-board 
for  his  instrument,  which  he  could  detach  from  it  at  pleasure, 
and  that  the  late  contra-bassist  Sperger  had  one  of  nearly 
the  same  make.  Whether  the  mechanism  of  the  screw  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  neck  could  be  shifted  backwards 
and  forwards  at  will,  we  know  not,  but  are  difiposed  to  think 
not ;  therefore  in  this  point,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Staufer  i9' 
entitled  to  our  praise  and  gratitude. 


ON  MUSICAL  COLOURING. 

Musical  colouring  appears  to  me  entirely  an  inventioik . 
of  modern  times.    I  say  appears^  for  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  any  certainty,  that  the  ancients  painted  with 
merely  one  colour.    There  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch  where 
he  esfffessly  says ;     now  the  tones  &well  towards  hjeavan, 
and  now  theqr  die  away  under  the  touch  of  the  master 
from  this  it  is  evident,  tbat  at  least  the  Greeks  knew  theK 
forte  and  piano.    But  as  far  as  the  history  of  the  art  as- 
cends, we  do  not  find  the  least  trace  that  musical  colourinsr 
was  gs»nerally  piactisaAvby  tbu  aacienls.   It  is  mxt  much 
more  thte  a  century  nye  siaee  the  terna  fori$  and  pcoa* 
were  first  Ilffit>dueed  ;  before  this  period  all  pieces  were 
either  given  in  one  and  the  same  tone,  or  left  to  the  plea* 
t  sure  of  the  p^ormat.  It  is  tkefefimeasj  ta  iauigiaa  bow 
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much  mmk  must  littve  gained  bymsitiYe  ndes  b«vhif 
been  laid  down  for  the  coloinring.  Tlie  true  master^  how- 
eter,  does  not  need  these  determinate  rules,  asevenrperiodt 
even  the  shortest,  in  musie,  has  the  laws  of  itspemtrmanoe 
within  it.  But,  as  there  are  more  ripieno  than  toh  plagrers, 
it  is  necessary  to  mark  down.the  colouring  for  the  oiibrent 
parts  of  a  composition,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equality  in 
the  performance. 

'  Tne  great  JomeHi  was  the  first  who  gave  terms  to  musi* 
ed  colmiring,  and  affixed  them  to  his  compositions.  To 
such  a  degree  of  nicety  has  this  been  carried  since  his 
time,  that  even  the  finest  shades  have  been  marked  down 
tar  the  guidance  of  the  player.  The  principal  terms  for 
for  this  colouring  are  the  following : 

Forte  and  Fortissimo. 
WiA  energy,  and  with  the  highest  degree  of  energy ; 
•iioiig,  witlmut  including  the  idea  of  increase  or  diminution. 

PianOf  Pianissimo, 

With  softness,  and  with  the  extreme  degree  of  ^oiloess  ; 
soft,  without  including  the  idea  of  increase  or  diminution. 

Crescendo, 

Which  is  expressed  by  the  following  mark,  -ccCT 
the  gradual  swell  of  the  tones,  from  the  whisper  of  the 
flute  to  the  thunder  of  the  trombone. 

Diminuendo  or  Decrescendo. 

Expressed  by  the  following  mark  there- 
^Mre  an  inverted  crescendo, 

Forzando, 

A  sudden  and  rapid  energy  given  to  the  note,  or  chord. 
Calando, 

A  gradual  diminution  in  quickness. 

Morendo. 

The  dying  away  of  the  sound ;  the  last  perceptible  ex- 
piring  sigh. 

Fermatv* 

A  point  of  rest,  intended  to  entroduce  an  ornament. 

The  Beatf  the  close^  and  the  open  Shake. 

The  intermingling  vibrations  of  two  notes,  like  the  flutter 
of  the  wings  of  the  aephyr. 

Mezzotinto. 

The  middle  tint.  The  delicate  blending  of  the  tones  one 
with  the  other. 

Staccato. 

An  abrupt,  pointed,  and  yet  distinct  manner  of  giving 
the  tone.  It  is  marked  with  points,  and  is  as  it  were  a 
short  and  spirited  abridgment  of  the  tone. 

Legato^ 

The  opposite  to  staccato.  To  notes  to  be  thus  modified 
are  written  with  a  half  circle  over  them  thus  ^^^^^  and 
are  to  be  given  in  a  smooth  and  gliding  manner. 

A  term  implying  that  a  tone  is  to  be  sustained,  and  held 
firmly  on  to  the  extremity  of  its  length. 

Boke. 

A  soft  and  sweet  manner  of  performanee. 


A  wiH  and  impetuous  manner  of  petfomiance. 

In  a  tender,  languishing,  and  amatory  style. 

There  are  many  other  delioate  shades  in  music,  which 
do  not  fall  withia  the  sphere  of  a  writer,  and  can  only  b^ 
learnt  and  felt  by  the  fOBius  and  practise  of  a  performer. 
The  jwrtmmento  dd  voce,  or  carti^e  qf  the  voice^  the  trill 
and  perfect  shake,  the  variety  of  eadenoes,  the  tmnpo  rubata^ 
or  ocoasional  retardaMon  of  the.  time  for  the  purpose  of  en^ 
forcing  thei  expvessioni — like  the  longing*  lingering,  look 
of  a  luver  taking  leave  of  his  migUess^ — ^these  and.  a 
thousand  other  delieale  traits  of  performance  can  be  given 
effect  to  only  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  S. 


RECOVERY  OF  A  LONG-LOST  MUSICAL 
MANUSCRIPT. 

In  ForkeVs  History  of  Aftusie,  p.  487,  mention  is  made  of 
Anselmns  of  Parma,  a  musical  writer  who  flouri&hol 
before  the  time  of  Francisco  Gafforius.  The  work  of  this 
author,  according  to  the  quotations  made  by  Gafforius,  con- 
sisted of  three  Ikk^Ils.  No  farther  particulars  can  be  obtained 
either  as  to  the  Author  or  the  time  in  which  he  lived."  In 
Gerber's  Dves  of  Musical  Writers  Itc,  it  is  stalted  that 
he  is  probably  no  other  than  Don  Anselmo  Ftamango, 
Mtisico  del  Seren.  Duca  di  Baviera^  whom  Zacooni,  in  his 
Pratica  di  Musica^  Part  2,  Chap.  10,  considers  as  one  of 
the  principal  improvers  of  Solmization . .  .The  work  in  all 
probability  was  only  in  MS.  as  Dr.  Forkel  imagines  ^rc." 
Whose  opinion  was  best  founded  the  following  particulars 
will  show. 

The  work  of  Anselmus  has  been  discovered  in  the  Am- 
brosian  library  at  Milan;  where  it  is  said  to  have  found 
its  way  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner.  A  person 
went  to  purchase  some  small  articles  of  a  piccieagnolo  (a 
name  for  the  keeper  of  a  chandler's  shop,)  and  observed 
that  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  up  these  artidies,  the  man 
was  going  to  tear  up  a  folio,  the  binding  of  which  he  had 
already  torn  ofi*.  The  person  imagining  that  the  volume 
might  deserve  a  better  fate,  purchased  it  of  the  dealer  for  a 
trifling  sum,  and  showed  it  to  a  friend,  who  ascertained  its 
valne.  From  his  "hands  it  passed  into  that  great  depnsitory 
of  ancient  and  curious  learning*  the  Ambrosian  library 

Padre  Afib,  librarian  of  rarma,  in  a  work  which  be 
published  in  5  vols,  quarto,  entitled  "  Memwie  degh  Scrii^ 
tori  e  Literati  Parmeggianin'  passes  an  eulo^ium  upon 
Anselmus,  and  mentions  a  Dialogue  upon  Music,  written 
by  him,  the  loss  of  which  he  laments  in  strong  terms. 
Happily  this  dialogue  exists  in  the  volume  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  and  from  it  may  be  collected  that  Anselmus 
was  much  celebrated  in  his  day*  and  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  twenty-two  mathematical  works. 

The  volume  itself  consists  of  eighty-setven  pages  in 
folio,  written  very  close,  and  with  a  great  number  of 
abbreviations.  The  first  page  is  scarcely  legible.  It  begins 
as  follows :  Pnestantissimi  ac  darissimi  musid,  Arfium 
Medicinseque  ac  astrologise  consumatissiml  Ansdmi  Gem^ 
parmensis,   De  Musica  dicta  prinm  vahiearam. 

«^  Magnifico  Militi  Domino  ^t  benefoctori  mee  optfano^ 
Domino  Petro  Rubeo,  Georg.  Anselmus  salutem  et  recom- 
mendationem.  Disputationem  nostram  de  Harmeniea 
celesti  quam  Corsense,  septembri  pro&imo,  in  Balnets  ha* 
buimus,  xedaetwn  tuo  jussa  Im  in  scriptis  ad  te  nilto* 
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lit 


QjuuilBm  IMMB  noAem  rML,  qoaleavs*  ahod  ^mtan  awl 
Mgleeiiini  fcwipup  uiiitfio  cnieMks.  Vale  integerrime 
herofl :  Bx  Fma,  idm  Apnhu  1484/' 

Aftar  this  Mlow  tkne  SactlMMor  DialogveB :  first, De 
HaramiaCebili seeoiid, DeHannoaialnslrummtali 
AM,  ''DeHamoBUL  Cantabili."  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
in  thi»  last  aeotion  the  WMieal  enaplea  aie  aknost  en- 
tirely waathir,  and  the  spaces  between  the  text  destined 
far  mem  stand  empty.  As  for  the  rest,  the  treatise  does 
not  displaj  the  best  of  Latin.  At  the  end  is  the  following 
tine,  in  a  diftrait  hand-writing  from  the  rest,  ^  liber  Fran- 
diini  Chiftri  landensis,  masiem.  Phrfessoris,  Mediolani 
Pfaonasci,"  whieh  probably  is  the  aatograph  of  Gafibrias 
Mmself.  Whether  this  MS.  be  a  copy  or  the  orwinal,  it  is 
left  to  the  learned  to  determine.  On  the  sides  of  the  pages 
are  eertain  correctioDs  and  improvements,  which  are  dbo 
in  another  hand* writing. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ANTIQUE  OREEK  LYRE, 
LATELY  DISCOVERED. 

Among  the  antiquities  lately  brought  from  Egypt,  and 
deposited  in  Berlin,  is  a  wooden  Lyre,  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation.  Its  form  is  as  follows  : — a,  6,  c,  rf,  is  a 
board  of  about  seven  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  five  to 
six  in  height ;  a,  e,  d^f,  are  j^ieces  of  wood  of  unequal 
length,  terminating  at  the  top  in  an  ornament  resembling 
the  head  of  a  horse  ;  ^,  A,  is  another  piece  of  wood  per- 
forated with  holes,  and  slightly  fastened  to  the  other  two  ; 
ky  Ij  m,  n,  is  a  sounding  cnest  of  thin  wood,  fastened  to 
the  board,  of  about  two  inches  in  height ;  above,  next  to 
hy  /,  are  thirteen  holes — in  the  first  row  seven,  and  in  the 
second  six.  In  which  the  strings  seem  to  have  been  fastened, 
and  which  probably  lay  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  resemble  the 
instniment  whicn  has  been  termed  the  harp  of  David. 
Ay  By  is  a  side  view  of  the  instrument.  "We  shall  pro- 
bably have  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  more  minute  de- 
scription of  this  curious  relic  of  antiquity. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  TRBATMENT  OF  THE 
OBOE. 
Bt  O.  BaAuir,  of  BaauH. 

The  number  of  good  performers  on  the  oboe,  compared 
with  those,  who  exeel  on  Qther  instruments,  has  always 
been  comparatively  small ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  instnuneBt,  which  of  all  others  is  aUowed  to  approach 
^  the  iNiarest  to  the  hmoaii  voice,  has  been  so  mucn  neg- 
^  lacted.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 
to  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  its  treatment ;  for  it  is  not 
sufficient  Ua  a  p^omer  to  possess  a  geod  tone,  capacity, 


asd  a  just  taste,  but  he  must  also  a»ake  his  own  reed; 
whidi  can  aearcely  ever  be  obtained  in  the  degree  of  per- 
fection requisite  for  a  finished  uerfermaoce.  A  good  reed 
has  so  much  influenoe  over  the  delieacy  of  the  tpnes^  and 
certain  modes  of  peribrmanoe,  thai  more  dej^ds  upon  it 
than  on  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest  of  the  instrument.  I 
have  often  envied  the  professor  on  the  flute  or  the  basset* 
hoin,  whose  instruments  admit  of  so  little  variation,  and 
are '  on  all  occasions  obedient  to  the  hand  of  the  master. 
If  he  makes  a  diligent  progress  one  day,  he  is  sure  to 
advaoee  a  step  further  the  next ;  but  such  good  fortune 
by  no  means  attends  the  performer  on  the  oboe,  owing  en* 
tirely  to  the,  nature  of  the  reed.  Possessed  of  a  reed  with 
which  Tam  tolerably  satisfied,  I  can  produce  a  more  de- 
lightful effect  upon  the  ear.  I  can  allow  myself  more 
freedom  upon  the  instrument,  and  feel  a  confidence  which 
I  dare  not  assume  on  one  less  perfect,  for  fear  of  at  once 
obliterating  the  good  impression  produced  by  my  previons 
performance.  This  detect  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
oboe  player  to  make  his  own  reeds,  in  order  to  adapt 
them  perfectly  to  his  own  mode  of  playing ;  for  a  reed 
which  IS  every  way  suited  to  one  player,  wiu  be  altogether 
unfit  for  another.  It  is  not,  in  general,  advisable  to  play 
either  on  too  strong  or  too  weak  a  reed  ;  the  first  renders 
the  tone  shrill,  and  gives  it  too  much  of  a  trumpet-effect ; 
and  besides  a  variety  of  other  defects,  it  will  be  found  de- 
ficient in  flexibility,  and  not  of  sufficient  power  to  sustain 
the  tones ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  detracts  from  the 
power  and  fulness  of  the  tones,  and  will  not  allow  them 
sufficient  energy  to  penetrate  the  volume  of  a  full  orchestra. 
The  best  kind  of  reed  is  that  of  a  medium  quality,  which 
is  easy  of  intonation,  which  yields  a  full  round  tone,  and 
on  which  the  notes  from 

can  be  easily  produced. 

The  process  of  making  these  reeds,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  detailed  account  in  this  place  ;  but  a  few  in- 
stances of  improvement  may  be  worthy  of  mention.  In 
the  first  place,  the  best  seasoned  wood  is  necessary  ;  and  in 
the  next,  the  semicircular  root  of  the  tongue  must  be  so 
formed'  as  to  fix  with  the  greatest  exactness  to  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  binding  threads  with  which  it  is 
fastened,  must  be  fixed  with  equal  nicety,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the  tongue. 
But  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  oboe,  that  scarcely  two  in- 
struments, though  from  the  hand  of  the  same  maker, 
will  be  of  equal  excellence  in  all  respects. 

With  respect  to  the  keys  that  have  been  added  to  the 
oboe,  I  should  remark,  that  too  great  a  number  undoubtedl j 
inj,ure  the  purity  of  the  tone.  Those  of  the  greatest  uti- 
lity are  F  sharp,  A  flat,  and  B  flat ;  and  it  is  desirable 
that  these  should  always  be  added,  as  well  as  the  key  of  the 
lower  B,  because  the  instrument  gahis  thereby  a  half  tone 
more  in  its  lower  compass.  The  rest  of  the  keys  may  well 
be  dispensed  with,  for  their  utility  is  more  than  counter* 
balanced  by  their  disadvantage. 

In  the  intonation  of  the  oboe,  the  lips  should  not  be  pro- 
truded, (as  many  Introductions  to  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment falsely  teach,)  for  that  practice  is  apt  to  ffive  a  flut- 
tering effect  to  the  tones  ^on  the  contrary,  the  lips  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  teeth,  so  that  no  wina  may  be  suffered 
to  escape  at  the  sides.  I  have  observed  this  misapplication 
in  several  players,  which  proved  at  once  detrimental  to 
their  playing,  and  disagreeable  to  the  hearer.  The  moulh 
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jitnst  not,  howerer,  be  too  fer  distended,  paHienlalfy  ill 
pfoducing  the  lower  tones,  as  it  tends  to  give  tkem  a  mtcrf 
and  bagpipe  effect.  A  natural  and  Unforced  action  of  the 
mouth  is  anove  all  to  be  recommended. 

Another  and  a  very  essential  consideration,  is  a  Judieions 
choice  of  compositions  for  the  oboe.  If  a  performer  se* 
feet  such  as  are  at  variance  with  the  charactl^r  of  (he  in- 
strument, he  can  never  hope  to  succeed  either  in  delighting 
his  audience,  or  promoting  his  own  reputation.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  tnat  as  yet  so  little  has  been  done  by  com* 

tosers  for  the  province  of  the  oboe ;  but  it  has  been  urged 
y  them  in  return,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  there  is 
but  little  demand  for  such  compositions.  We  trust,  how* 
ever,  that  the  cause  of  such  a  natural  complaint  will  be 
obviated,  and  that  the  oboe  will  assume  that  importance  in 
the  list  of  delightful  and  effective  instruments,  to  which  it 
Is  so  ^ustlv  entitled.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  it  is 
requisite  tnat  the  composer  and  performer  should  be  united 
in  the  same  person.  Such  a  man  will  be  enabled  to  know 
all  the  advantages  and  difficulties  of  the  instrument.  He 
win  know  what  to  adopt,  and  what  to  avoid ;  he  will 
neither  attempt  difficulties  beyond  its  powers,  nor  be  de- 
terred from  the  task  of  calling  forth  all  the  latent  ener- 
^es  of  which  he  knows  it  to  be  possessed.  The  oboe,  it 
IS  well  known,  has  a  tone  of  melancholy  pathos  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  expressing  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  joy.  It  can  at  once  give  utterance 
to  the  deeply-seated  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  sayer 
and  more  playful  emanations  of  the  fancy.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  freely  employed  in  the  compositions  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  enhances  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
most  pathetic  movements  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
hoven. It  is  allowed  to  resemble  the  human  voice,  and 
like  that,  is  capable  of  producing  powerful  effects  by  a  few 
simple  notes.  Compositions  for  it  should  not,  therefore, 
be  in  strange  and  contrasted  mod^s,  but  in  those  that 
are  most  simple  and  relative.  The  modes  best  suited  to 
its  powers  are,  doubtless,  C  major,  F  major,  D  minor,  and 
G  major,  Its  tones  are  most  effective  in  flowing  passages, 
and  in  tender  and  graceful  modulation. 

As  to  what  regards  the  performance,  no  adeanate  rules 
esLa  be  given  in  this  place ;  the  effect  prodncea  must  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree,  on  the  science,  feeling,  and  good 
taste  of  the  performer.  It  is  for  him  to  study  the  cha)*acter 
and  capabilities  of  liis  instrument,  and  not  endeavour  to 
force  it  to  efforts  beyond  its  natural  powers.  Nothing  is 
more  offensive  than  an  unnatural  and  overstrained  forcing 
of  th^  tones  of  the  oboe,  which,  in  its  very  nature  requires 
a  delicate  and  impassionate  mode  of  performance,  so  that 
the  hearer  may  perceive  nothing  like  effort,  bat  be  led 
to  imagine  that  the  artist  has  it  in  his  power  to  produce 
still  greater  effects. 


«[6N0ii  PmOTTI  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
MUSIC  IN  ITALY. 
[CoBtliiiied  from  p.  ISO.] 

In  the  second  part  of  his  Dissertation,  M.  Perotti  pro- 
ceeds to  a  consideration  of  the  defects  that  have  gradually 
crept  in,  to  the  injury  of  musical  taste,  and  proved  the  ac- 
tive causes  of  its  fall  from  thit  high  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  attained  during  the  last  century.  These  defects 
he  reduces  te  three  principal  heads :  1st,  the  coiruption  of 
dramatic  poetry  ;  Sdly,  the  ignorance  of  singers ;  and  Sdly/ 
the  abuse  which  composefB  themidves  make  tf  tfefkmi 


•r  tMr  art  We  tbaU  fUIm  hi»  in 
adopted,  and  make  wmh  eKtnoli  as  appear 
to  bear  upon  the  pointa  ha  has  andevtahaa 

The  poetry  Of  our  dayii'*  ha  obiaryca»  or  allamt  that 
connected  with  oar  Iheatves,  appaaaa  to  Imm  di^iaiwisi 
ffom  its  noUeiMs  of  charaoter,  mud  to  ham  fait  Mkl#f 
the  object  it  shonld  alwAys  ham  m  rkm.  iBHeadofbdw 
dignified,  etevated,  and  cafaalBled  to  awaken  mMo  aad  i«a* 
tnons  aifeetions,  it  aaeow  t»  ainai  at  the  oRMMila  efcat ;  la 
flatter  the  baser  passions  of  the  heart,  as  the  sorart  wavaf 
securing  that  popilar  appbrnse,  wUeh  is  the  higheat  oh|eet 
of  its  ambition."  He  stroHgthens  his  opiniba  nhntite  ta 
the  abuse  of  dramatic  poetry,  by  the  fbUBwiag  seBtBMrta 
of  Sig.  Arteaga,  in  his  Traotiee  on  the  "  Revolittiona  of  the 
musical  Theatre  Among  all  the  apeciti  of  poetry, 
none  has  been  more  tmdervalued  aad  negketed  than  that 
of  the  musical  drama ;  a  contradictiaB  in  the  ItaUaii  cfas^ 
racter,  that  affords  matt«r  of  snrprise  and  eonoeni.  While 
such  deep  interest  is  excited  by  an  object  so  likely  to  call 
forth  native  talent,  and  forwara  the  views  of  genuine  maate^ 
as  the  onera-'while  we  glory  in  being  the  tortanafe  cidti* 
vators  or  this  delightful  art,  and  in  having  braoght  it  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  perfeetion^while  soeh  entha* 
siasm  is  manifested  for  all  that  has  any  conneuon  with 
music, — strange  to  say,  we  suffer  the  poetical  part  of  it, 
the  fountain-lKad  of  all  exj^ression  in  song,  the  soul  of  aU 
its  sentiment  and  characteristic  beauty,  to  lie  in  a  state  of 
opprobrium,  worse  than  that  of  the  most  miserable  prose ; 
in  a  state,  whereby  the  theatre  is  defrauded  of  its  rights, 
and  language  of  its  privileges ;  in  a  state,  which  can  afford 
music  neither  proper  imagery  fcr  the  exercise  of  its  powerSi 
nor  rhythm  for  tne  disjuay  of  its  varied  energies ;  in  a 
state,  in  which  reason  seeks  in  vain  for  a  due  connexton 
between  the  parts,  and  good  sense  for  an  interest  foimded 
on  the  deep  workings  of  the  passions  ;  in  a  word,  in  that 
state  which,  every  instant,  insults  the  patience  of  the  hearer 
and  the  taste  of  the  reader*." 

Yes,"  resumes  M.  Perotti,  that  which  is  now  called 
dramatic  poetry,  is  so  in  name  only  ;  for  it  is  deficient  m 
its  most  essential  prerogatives.  This,  which  should  be  itf 
picttara^  is  altogether  ddTective  in  poetic  imagery  and  dra* 
matic  situation.  It  does  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
passions  ;  it  has  not  the  power  to  stir,  to  roose,  to  trans* 
port.  Thus  the  drama,  which  under  Zeno  had  displayed 
Itself  in  the  grave  and  dignified  air,  and  had  recmed  life, 
warmth,  spirit,  grace  of  manner,  and  beauty  of  oraament 
from  the  genius  of  Metastasio,  has  again  retrograded,  and 
fallen  into  a  second  infancy,  or  to  speak  more  properly  into 
the  helplessness  of  age.  To  this  we  may  aid,  that  the 
weakness  and  want  of  proper  spirit  in  many  of  our  modem 
poets,  have  been  the  cause  of  this  degradation  of  the  drama. 
The  poet,  now,  instead  of  being  the  principal,  the  leader 
and  guide,  as  well  of  the  composer  as  of  tiie  perfinrmm, 
is  dependant  upon  the  canrice  of  every  one  among  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  tnan  for  him  to  he  called  upon  fer 
a  poem,  at  three  or  foor  weeks'  notice ;  it  is  to  he  brought 
out  within  the  month,  and  he  has  to  fix  upon  «a  argnawHt 
for  his  drama,  and  cast «  art  of  dtaracters,  without  even 
knowing  the  singers  fer  whom  ha  is  to  write,  their  tastes, 
or  capacities :  and  who  prescribes  aU  this  f  The  fmpret*^ 
Bario  (manager),  who  is  geaaendly  soma  vanat  and  ignorant 
man,  ready  to  sacrifice  everr  thing  to  saMid  inis« 
rest,  and  capable  of  olfering  sadi  soitgeirtionB  aoly  as  eaft* 
not  hot  exdte  the  iadignfttiott  «f  the  Mamsi  siolarB  «f  Bfe» 
Mcon.  An  opera  composed  nnier  SBch  auspices,  nMTfrwdl 
prove  only  a  tissue  of  diseordaat  eeloM,  wiihoat  pkm, 
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il4t  IB  llsiir,  k  vmlmd  doiMy  t(H  Ifa^ 
<g  thwr  to  whiM  Ihe  ■  lUtitfoo    it  it 
to 

flUrihitaMo 

!■  oMsie,  hot  otao  IwfO  ftoMpetent  kaewledgo  of  poetry, 
^  b«0M  ««Mglily  vomd  n  its  aceeats,  and  in 
of  laagoago  and  thoiialit  which  mch  a 
haowli^  ahiM  can  ioipart ;  add  to  tUt«  a  dili«eat  aad 
'  *   ^   of  fteilofe  and  aotioii,  wiOmmiI  which  it  is 
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«ihMartwlthan 
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rledaa  of  poelrTi 


aludj'  oC  gottofo 

etorvepposoat  thaaibetioiis  traetolife,  aadgiiv 
them  the  stamp  of  reditj.  WoaM  to  haavea,  that  thoM 
who  devoN  themadm  to  this  art,  weie  thoioaghly  in- 
otMCliMiiathoABtiet  of  thw  pioihsam  Boththetheo- 
Micai  and  fiaetul  knowiodye  of  bat  too  aiaiiy  is  lament- 
aUy  defectifo ;  and  jet,  seanely  haf<e  they  iearaed  the 
int  rieaieBis  of  their  art,  thaa  tikqr  immediate^  set  ap 
ftrprofcosoH;  and  if  aUe  to  sing  a  few  set  airs,  consider 
thsBMeiwgs  as  entitlad  to  assmne  the  iaiportanee  of  a  Mar- 
dwsi  or  a  Ftoduerotti.  And  yet,  what  knowledge  have 
these  pefsoas  of  singing  ?  In  what  regards  music,  though 
Ae  ait  of  reading  and  singing  at  ught,  be  of  no  veiy 
iiflkiilt  attainment,  few  among  them  imL  be  foond  capable 
of  doing  it  with  jnst  intonation  of  voice  and  exactitude  of 
liBie.  In  as  far  as  regards  manner,  by  which  term  is  mder- 
SSsod  the  ornaments  of  song,  and  the  appropriale  selection 
and  dimsition  of  the  same,  if  thm  be  a  singer  found 
aM>re  guted  than  the  rest,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been 
aM»re  liberal  in  her  faronrs,  jmsently  all  the  others  make 
it  a  stody  to  imdtate  his  manner  and  copy  even  his  defects. 
Bvery  one  prides  himself  upon  catching  the  same  passages 
and  embelliahments  which,  perhaps,  sfler  all,  are  found  of 
no  very  essential  value,  and  at  the  best  are  generally  mis* 
placed.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  the  accomplished  Al- 
gan>tti  on  this  subject :  In  order  that  the  embellishments 
which  a  singer  introduces  into  an  air  should  perfectly  please, 
they  mast  be  the  graceful  and  spontaneous  offspring  of  his 
invention ;  they  should  be  introduced  in  a  natural  and 
vaiiod  manner,  and  not  too  freqnendy,  so  as  to  disfigure  the 
OMnposition  ;  they  should  moreover  be  performed  with  the 

Eatest  nioety,  for  otherwise,  as  being  embellishments  of 
own  creation,  it  would  be  with  him  as  with  an  ignorant 
man  who  could  not  read  his  own  writing*." 

Nor  is  it  snfiicient,"  continues  our  author,  that  a 
singer  should  excel  in  the  execution,  he  must  also  possess 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  scientific  part  of  music. — 
Without  this,  how  can  he  enter  perfectly  into  the  com- 
poser's ideas,  or  do  full  justice  to  the  composition  ?  Fur- 
Mshed  with  this  knowle^,  he  would  be  fully  competent 
to  decide  what  ornaments  were  suited  to  different  kinds  of 
mosie,  and  woold  be  too  wisely  sparing  his  science  to 
lavish  inflexions  of  voice,  mpoggiaturas,  and  trills  upon 
every  composition  without  aistinction.  I  can  asser^  from 
my  own  experience,  that  upon  questioning  many  performers 
as  to  some  of  the  most  essential  and  even  elementary  parts 
of  their  art,  I  have  found  but  very  few  who  could  give  a 
dear  and  ratioaal  answer.  This  one  opens  his  mouth  and 
sings  at  hasard,  come  ^Hiat  come  may ;  another  is  re- 
ceived with  rapturous  applause,  because  he  has  a  more 
harmonious  voice,  a  more  agreeable  person,  and  is  a  more 
perfect  adept  in  the  arts  of  iatrigne  and  cabal.  Among 
wimien,  one  is  raised  to  the  sues,  because  more  gay 


and  mm  nltiaotiin,  she  him  the  hapiQr  addssss  to  4nmf 
tivHia  a  greater  nnmber  of  Gai^medes  and  pn>tectors«  who 
purchase  her  a  cheap  popularity  bj  the  hbour  of  their 
Bands,  whenever  this  new  Venus*  invested  wi^  the  asne 
the  Graces,  oomes  to  bless  the  stage  with  her  pre^ 
sence. 

If  as  gross  be  the  ignorance  in  which  we  find  onr 
amdem  singers  inmMrsed  with  r^pect  to  the  art  of  musics 
still  more  deplorable  is  that  in  which  they  live  with  regsvd 
to  poetipr*  To  to  them  of  the  nature  of  aocents,  of 

the  oMchanifim  of  that  poetical  harmony  which  is  imitative' 
of  natwe,  of  the  variety  of  nanses  neeessaty  to  give  it 
eftet,  is  to  talk  of  cobuis  to  toe  blind,  or  of  pounds  to  the 
deaf.  They  will  tell  vou  with  all  the  effrontery  of  igoo* 
imnee,  that  these  are  old-fashioned  things,  long  fallen  intt 
disuse ;  but  let  them  learn  to  their  et«ial  confusion,  thai 
the  fundam^tal  rules  of  art  are  immutable,  that  they  are 
the  same  at  all  times,  and  that  they  will  ever  form  an  ob^ 
ject  of  the  most  serions  attention  to  those  who  are  ambi? 
tious  to  rise  to  eminence  in  their  art.'* 

After  particularising  a  variety  of  defects  in  the  singer* 
Sianor  Perotti  thus  pn^eeds :  The  recitative  which  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  objects  of  their  study,  is  prov 
dsely  that  whic(i  they  most  pointedly  neglect ;  in  ptaoe 
of  energy  and  expression,  they  substitute  a  drawling  mono* 
tony,  insufferable  to  the  ear,  and  wearisome  to  the  patience 
of  those  who  are  the  most  willing  to  be  pleased.  .  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  whv 
the  dramas  of  Metastasio  no  longer  produce  the  effect  which 
they  formerly  did. . .  .How  melancholy  too  is  the  ignorance 
we  are  condemned  to  behold  of  all  the  rules  of  Gesture. 
Many  singers  seem  to  forget  that  the  spectators  are  fur* 
nished  with  eyes  as  well  as  ears,  for  addressing  them* 
selves  only  to  the  latter,  they  remain  on  the  stage  as 
immoveable  as  so  many  stocks;  and  when  they  do  begin  to 
put  themsdves  in  motion,  their  gestures  are  continually 
at  variance  with  the  feelines  intended  to  be  expressed.— 
The  countenance,  the  hands,  and  the  whole  person  of  the 
true  actor  should  speak ;  he  should  be  the  faithful  inter* 
preter  of  these  internal  affections,  of  the  soul,  which 
neither  music,  song,  nor  poetry,  can  perfectly  express. 
Instead  of  this,  how  often,  even  in  situations  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  pathos,  do  we  see  a  singer,  instead  of  giving  a 
conesponding  attention  to  the  actor  with  whom  he  should 
be  in  unison,  gazing  round  upon  the  boxes,  and  smilinj[r 
upon  some  favourite  nymph  who  is  watching  to  catch  his 
eye.  In  this  manner  the  singer  can  never  identify  himself 
with  the  character  he  means  to  represent.''  **  The  Signer 
AUippio  Forcone,  and  the  Signora  Cecilia  Pelatulti,  says 
Marcello,  in  his  Teatro  alia  Moda,  seem  apprehensive  lest 
they  should  be  really  taken  for  Prince  Zoroastro  and  Queen 
Culicutidonia."  Even  in  his  time,  the  prince  of  the  musical 
drama  was  condemned  to  lament  this  abuse.  Be  this 
poor  drama  of  mine  what  it  may,  says  Metastasio,  it  will 
not  certainly  improve  in  the  hands  of  the  present  singers, 
who,  through  their  own  fault,  are  condemned  to  serve  as 
a  mere  interlude  to  the  dancers,  who,  having  usiwped  the 
art  of  delineating  with  truth  human  actions  and  affections, 
have  deservedly  gained  that  attention  from  the  public, 
which  the  others  have  deservedly  lost.  The  latter,  content 
with  tickUiiff  the  ear  with  a  few  ornaments  scattered  through 
their  airs,  irequently  of  themselves  sufficiently  wearisome, 
leave  to  the  dancers  the  task  of  riveting  the  attention  and 
touching  the  heart  of  the  spectators." 

*'  And  yet,"  continues  3ML  Perotti, "  who  would  credit  it  ? 
These  same  pretenders  to  art,  dressed  out  in  all  its  prero- 

Stives,  assume  the  most  domineering  airs,  and  considering 
i  theatre  as  their  toytl  domain,  treat  all  the  others  as  the 
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slaves  of  their  despotism.  It  is  these  who  compd  the  poet 
to  cripple  his  compositions,  and  the  composer  to  mangle 
and  detorm  his  operas." 

One  author  considers  these,  and  a  mnltitnde  of  other  dis- 
orders, as  arising  in  a  jj^at  measare  feom  the  want  of 
a  proper  degree  of  spirit  on  the  nart  of  the  manager,  but  iu 
a  still  greater  d^ree  from  tne  nesligence,  wealuiess, 
and  other  faults  in  the  composer  himself.  This  brings  him 
to  the  third  division  of  his  subject. 

Composers,"  says  M.  Perotti,  <^  have  to  thank  them- 
selves  for  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  they  are  now 
fallen  ;  it  is  they  who  have  co-operated  to  the  dishonour  and 
min  of  that  art,  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been  the  guard- 
ians  and  protectors.  Various  masteris  of  our  day,  in  order  to 
retMier  themselves  singular,  have  departed  from  the  style 
bf  the  best  masters,  and  disdained  to  study  the  great 
models  of  the  art.  This  excessive  desire  of  novelty  in 
the  arts  of  imagination,  is  what  undermines  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of  taste  is  built, 
and  threatens  the  whole  with  ruin.  The  beautiful  con- 
sists in  the  imitation  of  simple  nature ;  where  this  prin- 
ciple is  lost  sight  of,  nothing  but  caprice  will  remain,  and 
consequently,  every  thing  will  become  vitiated.  The  arts  of 
genius,"  says  a  cntie  of  eminence, "  have  their  limits,  and 
those  who  seA  to  extend  them  beyond  their  natural  bounds, 
only  conspire  to  their  ruin.  If  the  fire  of  imagination  is 
to  be  enkmdled  by  the  torch  of  that  ambition  which  grasps 
at  originality  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  all  that  is 
great  and  excellent  in  art,  melancholy  indeed,  will  be  the 
result  I  Such  a  delusion  will  lead  to  the  total  corruption  of 
taste."  During  the  last  century,  dramatic  music  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  perfection:  the  composers  of  our 
jtimes,  therefore,  by  aiming  at  a  still  greater  deeree  of 
refinement,  do  but  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  art 
This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  real  cause  of  its  present  cor- 
ruption. No  one  possessed  of  any  degree  of  good  taste  can 
deny,  that  the  rreater  part  of  the  music  of  our  day,  has 
widely  deviated  irom  that  natural  simplici^  which  consti- 
tutes the  highest  excellency  of  the  art.  This  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  an  overweening  fondness  for  instru- 
mental accompaniments,  so  as  to  oppress  and  stifle  the 
ainger*;  from  a  redundance  of  cantUetie^  (short  airs), 
which  destroy  the  effect  of  each  other,  are  full  of  licenses, 
and  crowded  with  notes,  but  empty  of  matter;  to  which 
may  be  well  applied  the  expression  verba  verba^  pre" 
iereaque  nihil.  These  are  some  of  the  prominent  defects 
that  appear  in  the  reigning  taste  of  modem  music ;  defects 
that  arise  from  the  composers  themselves  being  deficient  in 
those  requisites  that  constitute  a  good  master.  To  form  a 
good  writer,  so  many,  both  of  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
the  acquirements  of  art  are  necessary,  that  rare  indeed 
is  it  to  meet  with  the  man  in  whom  they  are  all  united. 
Presupposing  the  former  of  these  qualifications,  the  com- 


•  This  injiirioas  eflRpct  might  .and  ought  to  be  prevented  :  not  by 
abridging  the  acctiinpaniments  of  their  lulness,  nor  by  diminishiLg 
the  instruments  in  their  number but  by  compelling  tlie  band  to  sub- 
due  their  tones,  and  play  piano  ocsoi.  (Ngte  qf  the  EdUar  ), 


masters,  it  generated  that  siaqple  and  beaalifiil  melodyt 
which  proved  one  of  the  strongest  means  of  raiaiag 
music  to  a  state  of  perfection.  I  alto  reniafkied,  that, 
formed  in  the  eiKellent  school  of  Scailatti,  Lea,  Por|Km, 
4rc.y  the  greaA  composers,  PergOlasi,  Jomdli,  Gakq^^ 
Picctni,  Demajo,  not  to  name  a  midtitude  of  others,  knew 
how  to  make  a  good  use  of  counterpoint  Heooe  it  foUowi 
that  though  that  counterpmnt  which  was  dry  and  barrai 
would  naturally  produce  flMHUc  of  the  same  cnamcter,  yet 
when,  invested  with  the  charms  of  melody,  it  enriched  the 
art  with  a  music  more  interesting,  natural,  and  chaxacter* 
istic,  and  imnarted  to  it  a  greater  variety  and  force  erf*  ex* 
pression.  Hence  the  error  of  those,  who  imagine  that  be» 
cause  coiinterpoint  ivas  ameliorated,  it  was  therefore  aban* 
doned ;  and  who  under  this  mistaken  idea  consider  it  as 
altogether  useless  to  a  composer.— 

After  producing  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  the  sei- 
eaoe  of  counterpoint  has  been  haDpilv  eHi|i|oyed  by  the 
greatest  amona  the  composers  of  ike  last  century,  as  wdl 
as  of  the  preceding  a^,  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  ^ug 
concludes  his  remarks  on  this  subject :    I  trust  I  have  now 
shown  the  folly  of  that  prejudice,  which  refrarded  the  study 
of  counterpoint  as  calculated  only  to  crip|ue  and  fetter  the 
fancy.    This  would  be  the  same  as.  to  assert  that  the  study 
of  the  more  solid,  and  miassive  beauties  of  ancient  and 
modern  architecture,  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  taste  ct 
an  architect,  and  incapacitate  him  for  the  production  of 
beauties  of  a  lighter  kind.    In  effect,  what  does  the  art  of 
counterpoint  teach  ?   The  method  of  making  the  parts  sina 
in  good  and  legitimate  harmony,  so  that  they  may  all  tend 
to  one  common,  centre  of  unity  ;  the  manner  of  oondteting 
one  or  more  subjects  which  is .  called  the  Fugueing,  The 
very  name  of  the  latter  seems,  now-a-days;  to  fill  oom- 
posers  with  alarm.   What  then  is  this  said  Fugue  1  nothing 
out  a  discourse  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  in 
which  the  answers^  and  all  that  is  subsequendy  intn^uoed 
into  the  subject,  must  be  analogous  to  the  main  proposi- 
tions, and  in  which  the  conclusion  termed  the  Stretto^  cor- 
responds to  the  peroration.    Is  not  this  the  reasoning  that 
is  equally  applicable  to  any  piece  of  music  whatever? 
When  one  has  attained  to  that  degree  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  a  subject,  and  to  make  the  parts  sing  well  together, 
what  more  is  necessary  ?   Practice  only.   Nothing  then 
remains  but  to  bestow  due  attention  on  what  regards  the  in- 
strumental parts  and  theatrical  effect ;  for  which  purpose, 
it  will  be  the  business  of  the  artist  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  properties  of  instruments,  which  known,  it  will  be  easy 
to  select  such  as  are  the  best  adapted  to  his  subject ;  lie 
will  then  search  for  measured  song,  for  the  best  melodies, 
the  most  graceful  movements,  and  the  most  beautiful  imi- 
tations ;  and  all  this  will  be  effectually  attained  by  the 
means  of  counterpoint  *.    The  comnoser  will  then  become 
versed  in  all  the  different  styles  ot  music  ;  he  will  know 
how  to  form  the  happy  union  between  art  and  nature,  and 
to  merit  that  meed  of  applause  which  true  judges  will  not 
be  tardy  in  bestowing.   Thus  he  will  reach  the  happy  art 
of  charming  by  the  variety  of  his  colouring,  and  the  ever- 
varied  grace  of  his  melodies ;  the  public  will  never  be 
wearied  with  his  beauties,  but  will  enjoy  a  pleasure  that 
will  be  ever  fresh  and  ever  new.   This  is  the  true  touch- 
stone to  determine  what  is  really  beautiful  in  every  pro- 
duction of  genius." 

[To  be  coDcladed  in  our  next  Number.] 


♦  Counterpoint  is  a  most  important  school  sludy ;  but  Signer  Perotti 
ascribes  to  u  higher  powers  than  it  possesses.  To  invent  good  me- 
lodies is  the  highest  nrcof  of  musical  genias,  and  that  which  the  rules 
of  art  can  never  teach,  (EdUor.J 


poser  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  well  grounded  in  the  sci- 
ence of  counter-point,  taken  in  all  its  ramifications  ;  in  the 
second  place,  he  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  capabilities,  not  merely  of  one,  but  of  every 
kind  of  instrument  ;  and  lastly,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
should  possess  something  more  than  a  mediocre  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  particularly  of  poetry. — "  With  respect  to 
counterpoint,  1  liave  before  observed,  that  it  was  from  the 
abuse  of  this  science,  that  many  compositions  of  the  old 
school  are  found  to  be  rough,  harsh,  and  devoid  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  that  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest 
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Cohtcert-StuGK,  targhetto  affettuoso^  Allegro  pastionaio, 
Marda  e  Rondo  giqjoso,  fur  dot  Piano^forte,  mit  BegUi- 
tung  des  Orchesters^  Von  Carl  Maria  Fon  Weber, 
Konigl.  Siichsischer  Kapellmeister,  79s,  Werk.  Pr.  S 
RthL  (Leipzig^  im  Bureau  de  Musique,  von  C.  F.  Peters.) 

CONCKRT*PlRCS,  Largketto  affettuoso^  Allegro  passkmato^ 
Marcw'e  RwmIo  ghjoso^fbr  the  Piano^Jbrte^  withAecom" 
nanmenis  fir  the  Orchestra^  by  Carl  Maria  Fon 
WEBBR,  Kapellmeisier  to  the  King  of  Saxmy.  (Leip- 
ne,  C.  J.  Pelen.)  Imported  by  BkdL  8l  Co.  Tamstock- 
Street. 

Thr  name  of  M.  de  Weber  was  hardly  known  to  us 
till  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  his  romantic  but 
very  charming  and  ori^al  opera,  Der  Freychiitz,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  northern  and  intellectual  part  of 
Germany,  provinj;  that  the  national  eenius  for  dramatic 
musici — which,  since  the  retirment  of  the  excellent  com- 
poser, Winter,  had  rested  under  its  laurels, — ^was  a^ain 
aroused  into  activity.  An  inspection  of  that  opera  excited 
our  wish  to  see  more  of  the  same  author,  and  we  obtained 
several  of  his  compositions,  particularly  for  the  piano* 
forte,  all  of  which  shew  evident  signs  of  a  determination 
to  avoid  the  common  track,  and  to  search  for  novelty  in  un- 
frequented paths.  His  theatrical  works,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  of  them,  are  exclusively  his  own,  and  should  it  be 
said  that  his  instrumental  productions  are  formed  after 
any  other  modd  than  one  created  by  himself,  Beethoven's 
is  the  only  model  that  can  be  named.  But  we  are  more 
disposed  to  think  that  his  spirit  revolts  at  every  thing 
like  imitation,  and  if  his  style  in  any  one  point  resemble 
that  of  his  ^at  contempprary,  the  similitude  appears  only 
in  the  laborious  struggle  to  produce  new  effecta. 

This  is  very  properly  termed  a  Concert^Piece ;  for  thoneh 
the  movement,  or  time,  changes,  yet  the  whole  is  un£- 
vided,  and  forms  an  unbroken  piece  ;  whereas  the  concerto 
is  always  separated  into  two  or  more  detached  part8,^(in 
England  termed  movements,)— each'  being  complete  in 
itself.  Had  it  been  unaccompanied  We  should  have  called 
it  a  Fantasia^ y  for  it  has  all  the  wildness  of  that  species 
of  composition,  and  is  quite  a  flight  of  the  imagination. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  F  minor  ;  it  breaks  intqa  March 
in  C  major,  and  terminates  with  what  is  denominated,  in 
the  title-page,  a  Joyous  Rondo,  in  F  major.  The  open- 
ing of  this  composition,  Larghetto,  is  eminently  beautiful 
and  full  of  pathos  ;  but  the  subject  too  soon  is  evaporated, 
and  a  succession  of  velocities  of  all  kinds, — of  semitonic ; 
passages  in  every  form,  of'  rapid  and  widely-spreading 
arpeggios,  and  of  skips  that  seem  only  intended  for  a 
machine  to  execute,—supervene,  involving  both  performer 
and  hearer  in  difficulties  that  will  be  apt  to  awe- strike 
people  with  healthy  understandings.  The  following  pas- 
sage, at  page  10,  will  show  what  sort  of  hand,  and  slight- 
of-hand,  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  piece : 

*  We  here  use  this  word  n  its  accepted.  Dot  erroDeous,  sense ;  a 
Fm^osU  in  strict  laogaago  is  a  piece  produced  eiiPimprmecm. 


S  : 

The  first  of  these  bars  was  originally  used  by  Woelfl,  and 
inserted  among  the  difficulties  of  his  ne  plus  ultra.  The 
next  two,  which  demand  a  span  of  eleven  notes,  are  writ- 
ten, we  presume,  for  those  ladies  who  have  an  extra  joint 
to  their  fingers.  Nature,  except  in  her  sportive  moods, 
never  formed  a  female  for  such  an  achievement. 

The  passages  of  semitones  which  were  once  rendered 
fashionable  by  Dussek,— the  only  blot  in  his  musical 
'scutcheon,— disappeared  with  returning  good  sense.  But 
there  are  cycles  in  all  things,  we  fear,  in  fashion  most 
undeniably,  and  the  bad  taste  for  rapid  successions  of  half- 
notes,  is  come  round  again  for  a  time,  a  short  time,  we 
trust,  and  will  again  be  banished.  Hitherto  we  have  only 
met  with  these  passages  in  similar  progression;  M.  de 
Weber  has  improved  the  horror,  and  whetted  our  teeth  for 
any  mordacious  exploit,  by  the  subjoined  detestable  howl, 
in  contrary  motion  * 
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.  loco. 


There  are  eertun  flights  of  octaves  in  the  Rondo,  which 
we  only  allude  to,  becfuise  tl^ey  are  directed  to  be  played 
a««iMkt,£brMeh  we  take  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^*glis- 
$ando  ;**  a  woi^  appertaining  to  some  language  ao  doubt, 
Vift  to  which  it  belongs  we  declare  onr  perfect  ignorance. 
These  slides,  however,  are  onlpr  conyeniently  practicable 
on  German  instmments,  the  light  and  shallow  touch  of 
which  hardly  requires  the  strength  of  a  child.  Whoever 
attempli  them  on  an  Bns;Iish  piano-forte,  will  retire  from 
the  service  with  wounded  fingers. 

We  enter  tlras  at  lam  into  these  difficnlties  out  of 
vi^ect  to  the  talents  rf  tSs  very  anthor  of  them.  There 
b  f>i»g>«^,  there  is  ingenuity  enough  in  this  Concert^ 
Piece,  to  make  .many  wish  to  play  it :  but  where  is  the 


amateur, — and  for  whom  do  professors  publish  but  ama- 
teurs ?— where  indeed  we  may  ask,  is  the  |  " 

will  face  such  unprofitable  labour  ?  If  the   

accomplished  del4;iited  in  pimartion  to  the  time  ■  nrm 

bestovved  upon  them,  we  woold  be  among  the  first  to  preach 
up  patience  and  peraeveranee ;  but  if;  when  snbdaed, 
they  add  no  grace  to  the  conqueror's  trinmiA,  where  ia 
the  glory  of  overcoming  them  ?  To  |Mrove,  however,  that 
we  are  not  inimical  to  music  that  requires  a  tnilliaat  fin* 
ger  and  indmitiy,  we  extract  a  part  of  page  9i,  which  wSI 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  shewing  the  vigour  and  i^aity 
with  which  M .  de  Weber  writes,  and  of  famishing  ow 
readers  with  a  good  practical  exercise. 


PRESTO. 


cres^ 


hjL  Tutti   


Q:^  i.^^  ^i:*^  i 
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The  ioBtniiiieiild  ptrtsare  tery  ooatributaiy  to  tbe  effect 
«f  thb  compoflition,  are  easy,  and  may  be  performed  by 
«Dyofeba8toa,  haviiiff  a  complete  band  of  wind  instrmnents. 

We  caniMt  afford  room  for  more  extracts,  otherwise 
m  shonld  have  been  glad  to  insert  a  few  bars  of  the  com- 
mencement, of  whidi  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
march  is  full  of  spirit,  and  very  popular  in  its  style.  We 
•hall  endeavour  to  give  it  in  our  next  number. 

Humms  Noctubne  pour  le  Piano-forte^  composi  par 
J OHN  FiEXJ).  (^Leipzig^  au  Bureau  de  Musique  de  C, 
F.  Petm.)   Imported  by  Boosey  and  Co.,  HoUes-street. 

The  Name  of  Field,  a  very  favourite  pupil  of  Mr.  Clementi, 
most  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  As  a  Piano- 
forte player  he  was  much  admired  in  this  country  some 
twenty  years  aeo  ;  and  since  his  establishment  in  Feters- 
bars;,  where  he  has  been  living  ever  since  be  left  England, 
he  MS  increased  lus  fame,  both  by  his  pofoimanoes  and 
conipodtioBs. 

Wa  have  kldy  moawed  from  Germany  the  Nocturne 
nhkfa  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  and  recommend 
it  to  Uiose  of  our  readers  who  encourage  a  partiality  for 
tfaewBor  key,  and  for  BMisic  of  rather  a  serious  and  scien- 
tifie  cast;  provided  they  can  command  ten  notes  with- 
out inoauveuieBoe.  This  jpfeoe  is  comprised  in  the  short 
eampass  of  two  paiges,  ana  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  concise, 
it  is  in  £  minor,  in  twelve-eight  time,  with  a  simple  and 
nlaintive  mdbdy,  which  if  played  with  expression  will  not 
fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  the  music  of  passiiMi. 
It  is  soeombined  that  we  cannot  detach  any  part  of  it  as 
«  specimen.  The  last  two  bars,  which  are  in  the  manner 
of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  will  shew  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  not  much  acquaiated  with  ancient  instrumental 
anisic,  the  style  of  a  close  used  towards  the  end  of  the 
aeventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


1 


There  is  a  little  irregularity  in  the  ouantity  of  notes  in 
these  bars  resulting  from  the  mode  or  notation ;  bat  tht 
author's  intentbn  is  very  perceptible. 


1.  The  National  Airj  "  Nelson,"  {Composed  by  J.  Brahawiy) 
with  an  INTRODUCTION  and  Variations  fcr  the 
Piano-forte^  hy  Fe&u.  Ri£8,  Member  qf  the  Boyti 
Academy  of  Mutic  in  Sweden.  Op.  96,  No.  4.  No.  S8 
qf  Variations.    {Qoulding^  D'Almaine^  and  Co,) 

8.  A  Fifth  Sonatina,  for  the  Piano-forie,  by  Fe&i>. 

RlES. 

8.  A  Sixth  Do.,  by  the  §ame.   (Ciememti  and  Co.} 

As  a  National  Song,  Mr.  Braham's  Death  of  Nelson" 
has  pleased,  and  continues  to  please,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
inhaoitants  of  the  British  Isles ;  it  has  therefore  aecom^ 
plished  its  purpose :  for  to  whom  are  national  songs, — which 
are  always  appeals  to  the  passions,  and  seldom  free  from 

vain-glory,— ^bddressed  ?  To  the  multitude.   They  are 

meant  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  people,  to  cherish  their 
love  of  country,  and  to  inflame  their  zeal  in  its  ddenceu 
Of  such  compositions,  this  most  pc^mlar  singer  has  pro- 
duced some  that  have  operated  with  great  force  on  public 
feeling,  and  will  faereiater  even  be  considered  as  fixtures 
in  the  musical  history  of  the  present  eventful  age.  They 
will  be  preserved  along  with  the  Tyrtsean  strains  of  Dibdin, 
Arne,  and  PiiroeH. 

It  will  be  asked,  we  are  well  aware,  if  we  consider  tfaane 
of  his  songs  that  belong  to  this  particiilar  class,  as  speci- 
mens  of  refined  musical  iasAe.  Without  doubt  we  must 
answer  in  the  negative ;  though  we  shall  add,  that  thej 
never  aimed  at  that  character,  they  were  written  for  the 
many, — for  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  tbe  natives  of  these 
kingdoms,  whose  taste  in  music  may  not  be  so  refined,  ms 
is  Siose  of  the  same  order  in  Ita^  and  Grerraany:  hot 
their  hearts  are  as  sensible,  and  their  political  feelings  ten 
times  more  ardent ;  and  they,  the  nerve  and  smew  of  the 
nation,  have  stamped  a  reputation  upon  this,  and  odiers  of 
Mr.  Braham's  songs,  whicn  nroves  inoontestaUy  to  ns,  and 
in  spite  of  all  our  eariy-inibibed  paitiality  for  elahorafc 
harmony  and  high^^wrought  accompaniments,  4liat  thcgr 
possess  merit,-«-meijt  of  a  superior  order,  and  sncAt  at  cM 
only  be  attained  by  genras. 
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In  choosing  this  air  as  a  subject  for  variations,  Mr.  Ries 
did  well,  if  he  considered  it  only  as  a  melody.  But  inas- 
much as  it  is  impossible  to  hear  it  and  not  associate  with  it 
words  that  are  ver^r  adverse^to  rapid  rooTements  and  bril- 
iiant  passages,  he  judged  wrong  m  selecting  such  a  song, 

:«nlea8  he  luid  confined  himself  to  a  graver  descant.  With 
the  exception  of  one  variation  in  a  minor  key,  they  are  all 

joyous,  trippingt  and  flighty  ;  but  they  are  .well  written, 
and  if  heara  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  air, 

•will  be  productive  of  eflTect.  They  are  also  not  unreason- 
able in  length  and  number,  and  embody  useful  passages 
for  [>ractice.  The  Introduction,  a  good  slow  movement,  in 
C  minor,  is  characteristic  of  the  subject,  which  it  ushers  in 
with  becoming  gravity.  Had  the  same  sobrietv  of  style 
been  coutinu^,  the  whole  would  have  been  in  better 

.  keeping.  But  in  that  case,  says  an  author,  it  would  have 
proved  dull,  the  greatest  of  faults.  ,  Granted ;  because 
serious  airs  admit  of  two  or  three  variations,  and  no  more, 
without  becoming  tedious.    If  many  are  required,  a  less 

.restricted  subjeet  should  be  chosen,  that  will  admit  of  a 
yariety  of  form,  and  a  diversity  of  colouring. 

The  two  Sonatinas  have  afforded  us  more  pleasure 
than  we  expected,  being  aware  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  su- 

Grior  composer  to  trifle  gracefully.  They  are  adapted  to 
irners  of  about  two  years'  standing,  and  will  not  only 
afford  them  pleasure,  but  initiate  them  in  some  of  the 
harmonic  combinations  and  complex  passages  that  abound 
in  modern  music. 


•fit  Sereny,  a  favourite  Spanish  Air,  with  Variations  and 
an  Introduction,  for  the  Piano-forte^  composed  and  ar- 
ranged by  T.  A.  Rawjljnqs.  {Royal  Harmonic  Insti- 
tution^ Regent  Street,) 

This  air,  a  kind  of  Guaracha^  is  pretty,  and  whether 
fabricated  in  the  land  of  cowb  and  crucifixes,  or  only  found 
there,  is  Spanish  in  style,  whatever  it  be  in  title.  But  the 
variations  upon  it,  are  as  common  as  an  ave  maria^  and  as 
^ull  as  a  homily.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  triplets, 
blended  with  a  few  threadbare  arpeggios.  From  page  1 
"io  page  9,  we  are  cantered  on  in  this  manner,  with  no 
relief,  except  a  short  change  of  space  which  a  march  of 
about  sixteen  bafrs  affords ;  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  El 
Sereny,  save  the  air  itself,  that  we  can  commend,  without 
hazarding  our  character  for  impartiality.  Mr.  Rawlings 
is  equal  to  better  things  ;  but  now  the  very  word,  Spanish, 
makes  the  heart  sink  ;  it  represses  effort,  and  is  enough  to 
lower  the  mind  to  the  level  of  mules,  friars,  and  petticoat 
workers. 

Sonata  ybr  the  Pianoforte,  composed,  and  dedicated  to 
his  Friend  Rigel  [of  Paris]  by  1.  MoscflELES.  (Chap- 
pell  and  Co.  New  Bond  Street.)  1 

This  is  a  sonata  that  every  tolerably  good  performer  may 
undertake,  and  so  far  it  differs  from  most  ol  M.  Moscheles* 
compositions,  which,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  rarely  ac- 
cessible but  to  players  of  the  first  dass.    It  is  rather  in 
,lhe  style  of  Haydn,  thoueh  not  indebted  to  him,  that  we 
•  can  discover,  for  a  sin^pe  passage.    A  melodious,  well- 
'  sunported  subject  which  is  never  out  of  sight,  runs  through 
eacn  movement,  and  proclaims  that  the  author  did  not 
neglect  the  study  of  counter-point  in  his  early  days  ;  a  cul- 
pable ignorance  in  which  is  too  often  betrayed  by  the  mob 
of  eomposens,  that  every  European  metropolis  can  shew. 
We  have  been  very  much  graufied  by  the  present  work, 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  a  master,  and  oi^ht  to  find  a 


place  in  the  musical  library  of  all  those  who  are  aware  that  • 
to  be  permanently  pleasing,  a  composition  must  spring 
from  scientific  principles. 

The  Tyrolese  Aib,  Arranged  with  easy  variations 
for  the  Piano-forte,  by  UouST. 

2.  "  Scots  wha  ha,"  with  ditto  by  ditto. 

3.  "  SuL  Mabgine  d'un  Rio,"  with  ditto  by  ditto. 

4.  Le  Vaillant  Tboubadouk,  with  ditto  by  ditto. 
National  Waltz,  with  ditto  by  ditto. 
*»  Dl  tanti  palpiti,"  with  ditto  by  ditto. 

All  published  by  (Clementi  and  Co.,  Cheapside.) 

Do  not  imagine,  gentle  reader,  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
into  a  critical  analysis  of  such  trifles  as  these  ;  j^our  time 
and  ours  can  be  better  employed  than  in  devoting  it  to  such 
juvenile  matters.  But  as  parents,  as  well  as  teachers, 
often  find  the  want  of  a  lisiof  what  may  be  termed  nnrsery 
music,  we  notice  these  air^M^rder  to  assist  such  persons, 
by  furnishing  them  with  the  titles  of  a  few  that  are  weH  se- 
lected in  point  of  subject,  are  extremely  easy,  being  fit  for 
children  that  have  just  finished  their  "first  instruction  book,, 
and  are  exceedingly  short.  Those  who  labour  for  infancy, 
and  labour  successfully,  perform  a  very  useful  task,  and 
though  no  glory  can  attend  their  toil,  yet  it  ought  to  be  re- 
warded by  some  little  praise  ;  of  which  in  the  present  case 
we  think  Mr.  Hoist  deserving. 


1.  A  Grand  DuET,/or  the  Harp  and  Piano-Forte, 
Arranged  from  a  Concerto  of  Dussek,  and  dedicated  to 
iMdy  Gwydir,  by  D.  BiiUGUlER.  {John  Gow  andSon^ 
Music-sellers  to  His  Majesty,  162  Regent  Street.) 
8.  Nader MAN*s  Fantasia  on  Rousseau  s  Dream,  ar- 
ranged as  a  duet  for  the  same,  by  ditto.  {Published  by 
the  same,) 

S.  Selection  of  favourite  Airs,  from  Rossini's 
Opera  Zelmira,  arranged  as  duets  for  the  same,  by  ditto. 
{Pudlislied  by  the  same.) 

Dussek's  brilliant  and  popular  Concerto,  in  F,  converts 
into  a  very  good  duet  for  the  Harp  and  Piano-forte.  It  is 
a  kind  of  music  which  makes  a  great  show,  seems  very 
difficult,  and  yet  requires  no  extraordinary  share  of  ability 
nor  any  unusual  quantity  of  industry,  in  the  player. 

Rousseau's  Dream  is  well  known  to  every  body  by  means 
of  Mr.  Cramer's  elegant  arrangement  of  the  air  as  a  Di- 
vertimento. M.  Naderman  adhered  to  the  character  of  the 
melody  in  his  Fantasia,  as  to  the  time ;  but  we  do  not  like 
the  moving  bass  of  quavers  in  the  piano-forte  part  of  the 
theme,  it  diminishes  the  tender  effect  of  the  longer  notes 
in  the  treble.  .  . 

The  pieces  selected  from  Zelmira  are  not  very  original 
in  feature,  nor  very  popular  in  style  ;  but  they  are  easy  to 
execute,  and,— which  is  the  grand  point,— they  are  new 
in  name,  if  not  in  fact.  ^    „      .     t  v 

In  all  these  arrangements  Mr.  Bruguier  has  shewn  a 
praise- worthy  respect  for  the  original  materials,  and  studied 
the  ease  of  the  performers,  so  far  as  is.  compatible  with  the 
Food  effect  of  the  music.  As  this  kind  of  publication  is 
only  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  revival,  we  do  not 
bestow  the  same  attention  on  it  as  is  due  to  originaKcom- 
position ;  and  therefore  after  saying  that  the  above  works 
are  very  good  things  of  their  kind,  and  likely  to  afford 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  the  means  of  enjoying  that 
charming  union  which  the  Harp  and  Piano-forte  produces, 
we  take  our  leare  of  them  without  any  further  comment. 
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1.  "  Lamp  of  my  ute  !  return  !"  The  Poetry  from 
Planche's  Poem,  Shefe  Afkun,  ike  Musk  composed  hy 
Henry  R.  Bishop.  {Qoulding  and  Co.) 

2.  Benedetta  sia  la  Ma0Re/'  Canzoncina,  sting  by 
Mrs.  Salmon^  and  arranged  with  an  accompaniment  ftvr  the 
Piano-forte  or  Hurp^  hy  C.  M.  Sola.  [Goulding  and  Co.) 

Si  "  I'LL  BID  THEE,  LovE,  NO  MORE  ADIEU,"  ai)  an- 
swer to  the  popular  ballad  Adieu  !  good  night,"  as  sung 
by  Mr.  Duresset,  by  C.  M.  Sola,  {Clemenii  and  Co.) 

4.  "  I  SAW,  WHILE  THE  EARTH  WAS  AT  REST,"  CO»l- 

posedbyH.  J.  Banister.  (Printed  for  the  author^  109, 
•  Goswell  Street^  and  to  be  had  at  ClementiiS^  and  theHar* 
montc  Institution,) 

5.  Sweet  Rosalie/'  a  Serenade^  composed  by  J. 
Blewitt.  {dementi  and  Co.) 

6.  Oh  1  TURN  THOSE  DEAR,  DEAR  EYES  AWAY," 

a  song  composed  by  Joseph  de  Pinna.  (Clementi 
and  Co.) 

7.  "  'TiS  VAIN  TO  DECK  THY  BROW  WITH  PEARLS," 
a  song  by  the  same.  (CUmenti  and  Co.) 

8.  Hail,  beauteous  stranger  !"  a  song  by  the  same. 
{Clemenii  and  Co.) 

9.  Thou  robb'st  my  days  of  business  and  de- 
light," cam;>asee{  by  W.  Gutteridge,  (of  His  Ma- 
jesty's private  band.)  Fitzwilliam  and  Co.^  New  Street^ 
Covent"  Garden. ) 

10.  "Ah  County  Guy,"  the  poetry  from  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  the  music  byT.  A.  Hughes.  {Fitzwilliam  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Bishop's  is  an  elegant  expressive  song ;  slow,  easy  to 
execute,  and  Terj  bounded  in  its  compass.  The  use  of  the 
chord  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  on  the  words, "  From  Cashmere's 
loom,  from  Ormus'  sea,"  produces  a  beautilul  effect,  and 
the  impassioned  notes  which  are  set  to  the  exclamation, 
M  lamp  of  my  life  I  return,  return  !"  will  assuredly  strike 
every  ear  that  is  attuned  to  music,  and  every  heart  that 
is  alive  to  tender  impression. 

The  eighth  bar  ot  the  melody  should  have  been  written 
in  respect  to  measure,  thus— 

to  suit  the  striicture  of  the  verse,  and  the  sense  of  the 
poetry. 

The  Canzoncinay  as  it  is  rather  singularly  called,  is 
rery  pretty.  The  title  may  mislead  numbers  into  a  belief 
that  it  is  the  composition  of  M.  Sola ;  a  misapprehension 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  encon- 
rage :  for  a  respectable  professor  never  has  recoivse  to 
this  kind  of  quackery,  and  always  sets  his  face  against  it. 

The  song,  jN^o.  3,  must  be  full  of  the  engraver's  errors  ; 
such  passages  as  these  can  never  have  been  left,  except  in- 
advertently, in  the  composer's  MS. 


The  title  of  this  song,  also,  is  so  worded,  that  it  may  have 
the  unintended  effect  of  leading  many  to  suppose  that  it 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Durusset  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre. 
Mr.  Sola  will,  doubtless,  be  obliged  to  us  for  pointing  out 
this  want  of  perspicuity,  of  which,  as  a  foreigner  he  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  aWare. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  pretty,  though  common,  and  they  are 
free  from  the  usual  errors  in  prosody.  The  poetry  of  Mr. 
Blewett's  song  is  not  without  merit,  and  the  passage  ^t  the 
words  "  Sweet  Rosalie,"  is  light  and  pleasing. 

Mr.  de  Pinna's  three  songs  are  composed  in  a  laboured 
style,  and  are  well  put  together.  They  want  that  which  is 
so  difficult  to  find, — originality;  or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say,  invention  ;  for  we  do  not  accuse  their  author  of  pla- 
giarism, because  we  detect  none.  The  materials  from  wnich 
the  generality  of  songs  are  made  up,  are  like  phrases  in 
language,  common  property,  open  to  every  body,  and  where- 
of no  one  scruples  to  avail  himself.  The  third  of  these  airs,- 
Hail,  beauteous  stranger,"  gives  us  the  most  pleasure  ; 
the  passage  at 

"  —  — -  With  music  sweet 
Of  birds  amongf  the  bowers  ;** 

is  gpodf  and  indicates  a  love  of  solid  harmony. 

The  song.  No.  9.,  manifests  great  inexperience  in  com- 
position, and  a  total  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  poetical 
accent.  The  harmony,  nevertheless,  shews  a  sj^irit  of  emu- 
lation ;  we,  therefore,  recommend  the  youthful  author  to 
refrain  from  publishing  till  a  few  more  years  have  passed 
over  his  head. 

**  County  Guy  "  has  not  inspired  any  one  of  those  who 
have  jet  attempted  "  to  find  the  notes'*  belonging  to  it, 
with  a  talent  for  discovery.  The  tune  will  be  picked  up 
some  day,  by  mere  accident,  after  numbers  have  failed 
in  their  search  for  it,  and  the  advertisement  is  quite  for- 
gotten. 


We  received  the  first  number  of  "  Canadian  Airs, 
with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments,  bif  £dw.  Knioht, 
Jun.,  the  words  by  Geoboe  Soane,  Esq.^  A,  B."  at  the 
moment  the  present  number  was  going  to  press.  These 
are  the  melodies  "  collected  by  Deutenant  Back,  R.  N., 
during  the  late  Arctic  Expedition  under  Capt.  Franklin," 
and  ought  to  possess  a  very  considerable  share  of  interest : 
though  as  we  have  only  had  time  merely  to  open  the  vo- 
lume, we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  opinion  ol  the  work, 
till  our  next  number. 


We  have  received  a  temperate  and  gentlemanlike  latter  from 
Mr.  Clifton,  complaining  of  the  'Severity*'  with  which  we  have 
reviewed  one  of  his  Glees  in  our  last  number.  He  candidly  ac- 
quiesces in  some  of  our  remarks,  and  states  that  the  composition 
in  question  *'  was  written  and  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago* 
when  he  was  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland,  and,,  for  want  of  books, 
was  obliged  to  trust  to  memory  for  words  he  had  learnt  when  a  boy* 
Its  success  in  Dublin,  Bath,  and  other  plaoes  caused  application 
to  be  made  for  a  reprint  of  it,  and  the  present  edition  was  ac- 
cordingly engraved  from  the  former,  without  a  strict  attention  to 
its  correction.''  Mr.  €.  however  contests  oDi^r  points,  eonoemlng 
which  we  can  only  refer  him  back  to  our  own  wwds,  and  thenctf 
to  the  best  edition  of  Gray's  works,  edited  by  Mr.  Matthias.  We 
admit  that  the  epithet  high-bom,''  is  to  be  found  in  the  Utter 
part  of  the  glee,  but  not  until  the  line  in  which  the  term  ought  to 
appear,  is  sung  twice  over  without  it.   We  have  thoujj^ht  it  due  to 
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Mr.  C.  to  insert  the  foregoing  extract  from  his  letter,  as  well  as 
our  own  acknowledgement :  but  with  respect  to  his  other  obier- 
Tations,  we  beg  leare  to  exercise  the  discretion  which  he  has  Tested 
in  us,  by  not  referring  to  (hem ;  for  a  controversy  between  tiie 
Reviewef  and  the  Reviewecf,  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  annoying 
to  uninterested  readers. 


MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 
YORK. 

FCRTHBR  PARTICULARS. 

Ths  Minster  at  York  is  admirably  calculated  for  sound,  having 
but  few  of  those  recesses  which  commonly  are  so  numerous  in  go- 
thic  architecture.  This  advantage,  and  others  which  it  possesses, 
were  improved  to  the  utmost  practicable  degree,  by  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  and  others  engaged  in  preparing  the  stupendous 
and  venerable  building  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a  body  of 
aiidilorB  and  performers,  and  for  the  equal  distribution  of  such  a 
volome  of  sound. 

The  vast  middle  aisle  of  the  cathedral  was  furnished  with 
benches,  having  backs  to  them,  and  covered  with  crimson  cloth. 
The  tickets  to  these  were  fifteen  shillings.  At  the  end  opposite  to 
the  orchestra  a  magnificent  gallery  was  fitted  up  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  admission  to  which  was  one  guinea.  In  the  side  aisles 
wvre  placed  forms  covered  with  green  baize,  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  study  economy ;  at  the  less  intnnidating  sum  of  seven 
shillings  each  seat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  produced,  upon  seeing  this 
immMie  void  filled  iq»  as  it  were  in  a  moment  bya  host  of  five  thou- 
sand persons,  all  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  every  eye  beaming 
the  most  grateful  satisfaction  and  delight,  at  the  scene  displayed 
to  their  view. 

^  Having  devoted  a  considerable  space  in  our  last  number  to  diis 
feafival,  we  are  obliged  to  curtail  very  much  the  many  excdlent 
crftieal  remarks  with  which  we  have  since  been  favoured  by  a  cor- 
respondent. EKs  strictures  upon  Mrs.  Sa]m6n*8  cadence  to  the 
wr,  **  From  mighty  Idngs,'*  are,  doubtless  as  just,  as  his  enco- 
miums upon  her  singing  in  general,  are  merited.  The  honour  of 
opening  the  Messiah,  was  given  to  Madame  Catalaui,  who  song 
'^Cettfiort  ye  my  people,**  in  D  major,  a  whole  tone  lower  than 
wntten !  Such  a  practice  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated  ;  for  if 
tlwt  distinguished  singer  coukl  not  perform  it  as  Handel  wrote  it, 
sane  othw  person  ought  to  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Mr;  Vani^aa  waspresettt,  and  he  would  have  dona  it  justice*. 
I»oonse<}neBee  of  this  traaspoaitkNi,  it  became  necessary  of  course, 
ta  pby  the  overtm  in  D  minor,  a  change  fraught  with  mis- 
chievoas  eiisets.  But  tibia  is  noi  all  the  damage  which  Handel^ 
suMiBM  omtori*  suffered ;  for  by  a  sfanilar  imprudent  compliance 
wMhan  e^puAy  unreasonable  demand,  the  same  lady  was  aDowed 
tasinf    I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livelh,**  in  E  flat,  instead  of 

V  At  Birmingham  Mr.  Braham  with  a  very  becoming  spirit,  treated 
vrith  disdain  a  proposal  that  he  should  ^ield  this  redtaUve  and  soog 
to  Madame  Catalani.  The  author  intended  it  for  a  tenor,  and  so  long 
as  a  good  one  remaios,  it  ought  as*  to  be  tvaasfMmd  to  a  sopnno* 


E  four  sharps*  The  cadence  to  this  was  any  thing  but  in- character 
with  the  strong  regions  feeling  of  the  song.  "  Pious  orgies/*  by 
Miss  Stephens,  and  "  what  though  I  trace,**  by  Miss  Travis,  pro- 
duced a  nniversal  murmur  of  applause.  Till  now  we  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  jasdy  appreciating  the  talent  of  the  latter 
young  lady,  which  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  a  finished  spedmen 
of  vocal  excellence.  She  was  most  deservedly  encored.  Mozart*8 
Requiem  we  have  often  heard  well  performed,  but  never  was  so 
much  delighted  by  it  as  now.  The  grand  effect  produced  by  thi> 
performance  of  St.  Matthew*s  tune,  (composed  by  Dr.  Croft,)  de- 
fies all  description.  The  organ  accompaniment  oi  Mr.  Cainadge, 
did  ample  justice  to  the  surprising  powers  and  beauty  of  the  instm- 
meiit  at  which  he  presided.  Td  our  reg^ret  Madame  Catalani  was 
again  permitted  to  sing  by  transposing  Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair  I**  from  F  to  E,  a  trifling  difference  as  it  eoncemad  her  vmctp 
a  very  important  one  in  rdation  to  the  musie. 

The  first  act  of  the  Creation  produced  a  marvellous  effect ;  the 
crash  of  such  a  body  of  instruments,  at  the  words  "  and  there  was 
light,**  was  quite  appalling.  We  would  fain  communicate  to  our 
readers  the  stats  of  our  feeHngs  at  the  tremendous  burst;  but  the 
attempt  would  prove  quite  futile.  We  cannot  refrain  from  notae- 
ing  the  divine  composition,  LuMei'r  Hymn,  which  was  given  by 
Madame  Catalani  on  the  second  day,  and  again  on  the  third,  in  a 
most  impressive  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  English 
sacred  music  which  seems  particularly  adapted  to  her  immenady 
powerful  and  sonorous  voice,  and  in  which  she  both  surprises  and 
pleases  at  the  same  moment. 

The  concerts  consisted  chiefly  of  those  things  which  had  been 
popular  in  London  during  the  preceding  season.  The  symphoDien 
and  overtures  were  perfect ;  we  cannot  say  that  all  the  voeaL 
efforts  were  entitled  to  the  same  praise.  The  Jmiring  togetiier  «f 
English  and  Italian  singers  in  the  ronceited  pieces  of  Moeart,  was 
very  injurious  to  the  effects  of  those  that  were  performed  in  the 
evening  selections  made  for  this  festival ;  and  idienever  so  hetero- 
geneous a  mixture  takes  place,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

Our  correspondent  bestows  very  warm,  and  we  are  sure  weH- 
merited,  enconiums  on  the  chief  conductor^  Mr.  Greatorex.  In 
addition  to  his  prof^onal  abilities,  he  possesses  an  enlarged  and 
cultivated  mind,  widk  no  small  share  of  scientific  and*  general 
knowledge ;  he  therefore  was  exactly  the  person  to  select  for  the 
direction  of  so  great  and  multifarious  an  undertaking. 

ThefoOowing  is  the  programme  of  the  bat  concert^  which,  not 
being  settled  in  time  to  pubiiih  in  our  fiKnw  Nnmber,  waa  dflftmi 
till  the  present:*- 

SECOND  CONCERT. 
Thursday  JEvemngf  September  95. 
Paet  I. 

Grand  Symphony,  (C  illnor)^BsBTmvji]r. 
Song— Miss  Travis,  "Chariey  is  my  Darling.**  (Scottish.) 
Glee^  (Five  VoieesW  When  minds  hseatfae  soft**— WniMMk 
Grand  Aria^Madame  Catakni,  "La  tu  vedrai.**— CLBMBXr. 
Overture.— BssTHOVEif. 

Song— Miss  Stephens,  ••Sw^et  Home."  (Sicilian  Air.)  . 

Concerto  Violin— Mr.  MmrL— Viotti  St  BfATSBDBK. 

Air,  with  Variations— Mad.  Catabini,  "Retain  Adair.**  (Irish.) 
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Mnioii  and  Vr.  S«pio,  **  Amor  Poesente.'* — 
Rossim. 

Cfannd  Finale—*'  Signori  di  faonT  (I^  Nossxe  di  Figaro,)  Mr?. 
BabnoD,  Miss  Sle]iheiis,  Jf  eran.  Vaaghao,  Sapio,  Placci,  and 
Bellamy.— Mozart. 

Part  II. 

OTeitore — (Egm»Kt) — ^Bebtrotbw.  . 
ScolHsh  Air— Mrs.  Salmon,  ''MjrLods^." 
Terzetto — '^Cruda  sorte/'  Madame  Catalani,  Mr.  Sapio,  and 
Signor  Placci.— Eossim. 
Songf— Mr.  Vaui^han,  "  Alexis.** — Pbpcsch. 

With  Violoncello  Accompaniment  Ob%ato,  Mr.  Lindley. 
Glee — "  If  o*er  the  cruel  tjrant,**  (Harmonized  bj  Mr.  Grea- 
tortx.) — ^Arxb. 
Overture  to  "  La  Cenerentoia,^ — Rossini. 
Air — Signor  Placci,  "  Largo  al  factotum.**—RossiNi. 
Fantasia  Horn — Signor  Puzzi. 

Air— Mad.  Catalani,    Non  piu  andrai,  (Figaro.J-^MoiJiRT, 
Finale — ^Madame  Catalani  and  Chorus,  '*  God  save  the  King.*' 
The  following  statement  of  the  numbers  present  on  each  occa- 
sion, and  of  the  general  products  of  the  festival,  will,  we  believe, 
be  found  quite  correct: — 

Ist  day  .   .  8050 
1 2nd  day  .   .  4674 
Srd  day  .   .  4860 
,4th  day  .   .  4160 

(The  greatest  number  of  persons  who  were  present  on  any  one 
day,  at  the  commemoration  of  Hande),  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
•xdaslve  of  the  band,  was  9626.) 

_         ,  ^  C  1st  Concert   .  .   .  1S58, 
1  Present  at  the  <  ^ ,  , 

'  CSnd    do   ...    .  1580 

The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  is  upwards  of  15,900^.,  a^id 
there  are  still  some  smaD  sums  to  come  in.  The  amount  of  balance 
paid  to  the  hospitals,  for  whose  benefit  the  festival  took  place,  is 
between  7  and  90OCA. 
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UVERPCMDL  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

'VOm  TBB  VBWBFIT  OF  THB  PUBUC  OHAKITISS. 

The  LiYecpool  Festival  is  the  ThiidMeeting  of  the  kind tiiat 
lalls  under  our  notice  tills  year.  It  is  to  be  suited  thiU,  in|KHnt 
.1^  grandeur,  it  did  not  vie  with  that  of  York ;  but  it  was  as  littie 
inferior  to  that  grand  celebration  in  most  other  respects,  as  the 
comparative  means  would  alffmr. 

The  Yocal  performers  ei^gffed,  were,^Jirs.  Sahnon,  Miss  Ste- 
phens»  Miss  Goodall,  Miss  Sutton ;  Messrs.  Braham,  Vaughan, 
Bellamy  W.Jkayvet^  and  Philips ;  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis, 
and  Signor  De  Jlagnis. 

Mr.  F.  Cnuner  was  leader  of  the  Mdmii^  Performances ;  and 
also,  coojointiy  with  Mr.  Mori,  of  the  Evening  Concerts. 

Sir  Oeoqre  Smart  conducted  the  whole. 

The  first  Morning  Performance,  on  W^ednesday,  Oct.  Ist,  con- 
iisfeed  of  Tab  MaasiAH,  witii  Moaart^s  accompaniments,  which 
wia  given  in  a  most  eharmi^g  -manner.  The  opening  of  it  was 
mmigini  to  Jfr.  Braham^  and  who  so  fit  ? 


The  Second  Morning,  Oct.  8nd.  was  allotted  to  Beetiioven's 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  two  Miscellaneuus  Acts  which  included 
a  part  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

The  Third  Morning,  Oct.  8rd.  was  occupied  with  a  Miscel- 
laneous Selection,  from  Haydn's  Creation,  Handel*s  Jephtha, 
Joshua,  and  Judas  Maeeabaus,  together^  with  the  Requiem  of 
Mozart. 

In  the  sdection  of  tiie  Second  Morning,  our  correspondent 
mentions  a  fine  effect  produced  by  a  Hymn,  composed  by  Dr. 
Chard;  he  also  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  **  Lord 
remember  David,**  Miss  Stephens's  ''Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair!**  and  Mr.  Braham's  "Gentle  airs/*  Of  the  latter  gentie- 
man  he  remarks,  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  often  again  find  so 
much  music  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  therefore  look  forward 
with  pain  to  that  moment  which  will  deprive  us  of  so  much  ex- 
cellence.'* 

On  the  third  morning  "Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  I*' 
sung  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  and  "  Luther's  Hymn/*  by  Mr.  Braham, 
produced  a  surprising  effect.  The  prayer  from  M^s£  in  Egitto, 
went  off  very  indifferently ;  but  Miss  Goodall  in  "what  tho'  I 
trace,'*  and  Miss  Stephens,  in  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim,'*  re- 
deemed the  credit  that  the  quartett  put  in  jeopardy.  Mr.  Att- 
wood's  scientific  and  magnificent  Coronation  Anthem,  "I  was 
glad," — a  part  of  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  Handel's  chorus,  "  Glofy 
to  God,"  were  performed  on  this  last  day,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  present :  the  Horn  and  Tnmipet,  accompaniment  to  the  latter, 
by  Messrs.  Puzzi  and  Harpur,  set  all  competition  at  defiance. 
A  new  bass-singer,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  "  Honour  and  Arms,'*  made 
a  very  respectable  first  appearance  on  this  occasion.  "  Soun4  an 
alarm,**  our  correspondent  seems  to  think  was  much  too  alarm- 
ingly sounded,  and  the  beautiful  duet^  "  Oh !  never  bow  me  down,** 
was  massacred. 

In  the  evening  Concerts  the  fine  overture  to  Egmont,  iQrBeolt* 
lioven,  was  not  heard  to  the  usual  advantage,  but  Mori  on  the 
violin,  and  Nicholson  on  the  flute  did  wonders.  A  nevr  Canxoaet, 
composed  by  Mr.  Novello,  proved  most  interesting*  Mad.  de 
Begnis  delighted  every  body  in  "  Una  voce  poco  fit."*  Thiala^y 
stands  unrivalled  in  her  profession,  consideredin  the  joint  ci^pactty 
of  singer  and  actress ;  but  she  now  seemed  to  perform  under  tbs 
influence  of  a  slight  cold.  The  two  vocal  finales,  "  Oh  Guaf^ 
date,'"  and  "  Tu  e  'ver,"  eiqierienced  the  sad  fate  to  which  Iti^a 
concerted  pieces  are  so'  often  exposed  in  mixed  orchestras*  .A 
pastoral  quartett  by  Rossini,  "X*  otta  in  favilla,"*  turned  ontlo 
be  a  yery  weak  and  flimsy  composition ;  but  the  humorous  dne(» 
"  Nblla  '  CASA,"  which  was  most  delightfully  given  by  that 
charming  couple,  M.  and  Mad.  de  Begnis,  made  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  defects  of  the  other.  Miss  Goodall  was  not  UHUfi 
successful  than  usual  in  Bid  me  discourse:"  she  would  shew  her 
good  sense  were  she  to  relinquish  it  altogether ;  apd  Mrs.  Sahnon 
would  do  as  well  to  dismiss  from  her  collection,  the  song  "  W»^p 
not  for  me."  The  injunction  contained  in  the  titie  is  a  friend^ 
one,  and  we  obeyed  it  to  the  letter :  but  we  sighed  for  ourselves 
that  we  should  be  destined  to  listen  to  so  wretehed  a  thing.  Our 
serenity  was  restored  by  Mozart*s  trio,  *'  La  Mia  Dorabella,**  4rell 
sung  by  Messrs.  Braham,  de  Begnis  and  Phillips,  and  by  the 
delightful  duet,  Qiovinettet'  from  Don  Giovanni,  which  was 
followed  by  clamouTS  of  appl&uso. 
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The  foUowini^  is  a  correct  account  of  the  nuinbers  present  at 
the  different  performances,  and  balls . — 

C  Messiah,  Ist.  day,    ....  1566 

At  St.  Peters*  Church.     ^  Afount  of  OliveSj^-c,  «nd.  day  1486 

(Creation,  ^c.  3rd.  day. .   .   .  1965 

m^f   •  ij  11          C  First  Concert,   9«8 

At  the  Music  Hall.         ^  ^  _ 

(  Second  ditto   1405 

Ball  at  the  Wellington  Rooms,   53S 

Fancy  Ball  at  Assembly  Rooms,   1475 

The  gross  receipts  are  estimated  at  ;^6000. 


BIRMINGHAM  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

FOR  THB  BBNBFIT  OP  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

This  meeting  is  considered  the  most  important  of  all  those 
that  take  place  periodically  in  our  great  provincial  towns,  and  wc 
must  declare  that  whenever  we  have  been  present  at  it,  our  most 
sanguine  expectations  have  been  realized ;  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared,  and  carried  through,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  all  who  have  any  share  in  its  management.  The  principal 
Tocal  performers  engaged  for  this  year  were, 

Madame  Catalani,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  and  Miss 
Travis  ;  Messrs.  Braham,  Vaughan.  W.  Knyvett,  Bellamy  and 
Signor  Placci.  Mr.  Cramer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mori,  led  the  band. 
'  The  principal  instrumental  performers  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  who  were  engaged  at  York,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Oreatorex. 

The  band  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  only  numerically  inferior 
to  the  host  collected  together  for  the  Yorkshire  festival. 

There  were  given  for  the  benefit  of  this  excellent  and  most  im- 
portant charity,  four  morning  performances  at  St.  lPhilip*s  Church, 
and  three  evening  concerts  at  the  theatre. 

The  first  morning  consisted  entirely  of  cathedral  music  ;  the 
second  of  a  selection  from  various  authors  ;  the  third  of  the  Mes- 
'  siah ;  and  the  fourth  of  another  selection,  chiefly  from  the  works 
of  Handel. 

The  evening  concerts  were  composed  of  the  popular  secular 
music,  and  differed  but  little  from  those  that  had  already  been  per- 
formed at  the  other  meetings  which  this  year  has  witnessed. 

We  should  weary  our  readers  by  repeating  our  criticisms  upon 
every  individual  piece ;  tiierefore  not  to  be  too  ennuyant,  we 
shall  merely  notice  those  which  most  appear  to  demand  our  com- 
ments. 

On  the  first  morning,  Mr.  Braham*s  "  Lord  Remember  David,** 
was  a  most  emphatic  performance,  though  he  transposed  it  a  semi- 
tone lower  than  it  is  written*.  The  selection  from  Mozart's 
requiem  highly  gratified  the  real  lovers  of  divine  harmony  ;  and 
Mad.  Cata1aui*s  Grattas  agimus  iibt,*"  would  have  been  charm- 
ing any  where  but  in  a  church:  it  was  too  florid  for  the  place. 
The  Triumph  of  Oideofiy  a  sacred  drama,  set  to  music  by 
Winter,  and  arranged  expressly  for  this  meeting,  disappointed  us. 
We  do  not  know  when,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  heard  a  more 

*  Our  correspondent  here  is  rather  in  error.  It  is  trve  that  Han- 
ders  song  ^  Rendi  7  aereno"  is  written  in  B  mitjor ;  birt  it  was  Dr. 
Arnold  who  transposed  it  into  B  flat,  when  he  adapted  English  words 
to  it  for  The  Redemption, 


uHmterestiog  performanee ;  an  aekiimrMgmeiit  which  we  iriac- 
tantly  make,  for  we  very  highly  respect  the  talents  of  this  com^ 
poser.  But,  ahis !  all  things  have  l^ir  termination,  and  we  must 
conclude  that  the  present  work  was  composed  when  its  anther, — 
once  so  great, — was  approaching  to  that  state  of  mental  in* 
firmity  under  which  he  now  suffers. '  Miss  Stephens  in  Farewell 
ye  limpid  springs,"  and  the  awe-inspiring  dioras,  Glory  toOod/' 
surpassed  most  things  of  the  land  that  we  have  heard.  Madame 
Catalani's  '^Holy,  Holy,**  shewed  how  a  fine  oompoaitioa  might 
be  misunderstood,  and  great  talents  be  miaapi^ied.  Mr.  Vaug^tMi 
gave  Gentle  airs,*'  with  his  usual  simplicity,  and  was  findy  ac- 
companied by  Lindley.  A  selection  from  The  Creation,  closed 
the  performance  of  the  first  day.  The  second  was  occupied  by 
The  Messiah,  which  was  executed  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  and 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  various  performers. 

The  third  day  commenced  with  Attwood*s  fine  Coronation  An- 
them, and  parts  of  Jomelli*8  Mass  succeeded,  namely,  the  *'  Sane- 
tus,'*  ^*  Agnus  Dei,""  and  Dona  pacem,^  This  is  a  species  of 
music  which  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  ;  it  possesses  solidity, 
grandeur,  and  excites  the  most  devout  and  sublime  feelings.  Lu- 
ther's Hymn  was  sung  by  Braham,  with  all  his  vocal  powers ;  and 
this  part  of  the  performance  ended  witii  a  chorus  by  Haydn,  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Gardiner  of  Leicester,  which  was  far  from  ineffec- 
tive. The  second  part  presented  a  greater  portion  of  Haydn*s  ^e«- 
sons,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  hear ;  and  we  can  never  hear  too 
much  of  such  music.  In  the  third  part.  Miss  Stephens  shone  in 
"  O  magnify  the  Lord,'*  and  was  followed  by  a  selection  from 
Isra^  in  Egypt ;  the  whole  of  which  was  execated  in  a  manner 
perfectly  congenial  to  our  notions  of  propriety. 

We  must  now  hastily  proceed  to  the  concerts.  In  these,  Mad« 
Catalani  and  Mr.  Braham  sang  a  duet  by  Cianchettini,  a  compo- 
sition certainly  not  to  be  commended.  It  was  followed  by  Hush 
ye  pretty  warbling  quire,**  by  Miss  Stephens,  accompanied  on  the 
flageolet  by  Mr.  Coliinet,  who  may  be  the  very  soul  of  a  quadrille, 
but  should  not  attempt  to  accompany  the  voice,  till  he  has  gained 
some  experience  in  this  department.  He  is  a  surprising  performer 
on  his  instrument,  certainly ;  but  HandePs  music  ought  to  excite 
a  nobler  emotion  than  can  be  raised  by  the.  passion  of  surprise. — 
Webbe's  beautiful  glee,  **  When  winds  breath  soft,**  was  sung  with 
great  effect ;  and  the  act  concluded  with  Rossini's  beautiful  ter- 
zetto. Ah  I  qual  colpo  !**  executed  in  a  manner  much  beneath  its 
merits.  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Egmont  opened  the  second  act, 
and  Mrs.  Salmon  sang  "  Cease  your  funning,**  as  newly  arranged 
by  Braham,  and  was  deservedly  encored.  Lindley's  Concerto  was 
excellent,  and  W.  Knyvetfs  beautiful  glee,  "  There  is  a  bloom,** 
was  admirably  performed  ;  it  never  fails  to  delight.  Mad.  Cata- 
lani g^ve  Rode's  air  with  variations,  in  her  surprising  manner ;  and 
the  concert  terminated  with  Mozart*s  wonderful  finale  to  Figaro^ 
**Signori  difuori,''  which  had  no  mercy  shewn  it. 

The  second  night's  performanee  consisted  of  3eethoven*s  Over- 
ture to  Fideiio ;  Rossini's  Quartett,  Cielo  mio  iabbro,'"  well  exe- 
cuted ;  a  Concerto  by  Mori,  quite  perfect ;  Sweet  Home,**  by 
Miss  Stephens,  extremely  touching — but,  like  the  Echo  duet  that 
followed,  too  much  hackneyed.  A  grand  Seena  ed  Aria,  by  Mor- 
lacchi,  sung  by  Mad.  Catalani,  did  not  make  us  wish  to  court  a 
further  acquaintance  with  the  author.  In  Ae  second  act,  Mr. 
Braham  gave  Bishop's  fine  song,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Angels.** — 
**  Cruda  sorte'"  followed,  and  met  with  a  hard  fate  indeed!  The 
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CoBcert  tenuaaftad  vkh  Rule  Britamua,**  by  Madaaie  Catalani, 
and  a  f ufl  chomt* 

Tbe  tlurd  ooacvt  began  with  a  &TOorite  tyii^^ 
wbieh  bad  Htlle  juatice  done  it.  Willman's  concerto  on  the  Como 
diAMMl^^*  was  a  ckrer  and  novel  performance.  A  gIee,ortwo, 
a  song  by  Catafauu,  and  the  finale  to  //  Turee^  Ahl  Guardate/* 
(irhiiA  last  waa  unnercifuUy  mangkd),  completed  the  fint  act. 
The  opening  of  the  lecood  act  afforded  lu  lome  compensation,  by 
the  performance  of  CherubinTs  overture  to  Anacre^  which  was 
nerer  better  executed,  or  followed  by  more  sincere  applause. 
'*  The  battle  of  HohenUnden,*'  by  Mr.  BeQamy»  is  too  drowsy  for 
a  concert  room.  The  glee  "  If  o*er  the  cruel  tyrant  love,*'  was 
beautifully  sung.  '*The  Battle  of  Maida,**  Mr.  Braham  gave 
with  all  his  accustomed  pathos.  God  save  the  King,*'  coudaded 
the  whole  of  these  performances  for  the  present  year,  which  have 
been  uDcommonly  productire,  have  f^ven  pleasure  to  thousands, 
wiH  afford  relief,  under  the  most  trying  of  circumstances,  to  ag 
many  more,  and  have  promoted  an  art  that  enlarges  our  sphere 
of  innocent  pleasures. 

To  Mr.  Greatorez,  the  Meeting  is  justly  indebted  for  the  ezer- 
dse  of  that  skill  and  judgment  w^eh  has  long  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  musical  conductors  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  the  Leaders 
Messrs.  Cramer  fmd  Mori,  for  the  great  talent  they  displayed 
throughout  the  performances. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  performers,  both  vocal  and  instnuneutal, 
to  say,  that  every  individual  evinced  the  most  marked  desire  to  aid 
to  the  utmost  the  success  of  the  perfonnances. 

The  following  is  a  summary,  as  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascer- 
tained, of  the  receipts  arising  from  each  perfonnance  .* — 

Tl7BSDAT. 

Church  Admissions   •   •  904  17  6 
Collection   .....   484  18  0} 

Theatres ......   928  14  0 

 1658  9  6i 

WfiDNESDAT* 

Church  Admissions   .    .  1S96  0  0 

Collection  380  17  6 

Theatre  1104  13  0 

 2881  10  6 

Thursday. 

Church  Admissions  .  .  1500  0  0 
Collection    .   .   .   .   ,   t57  8  6 

Dress  Ban   878  0  0 

 2880  8  6 

FiuDAr. 

Church  Admissions   •  >•  1404  0  O 

Collection   590  5  tf 

Theatit  1247  0  0 

 3241   5  6 

Additional  Donations  .   .   .   .   .   .  148  0  0 

Books  supposed  about   300  0  0 

Total  £10,859  14  0} 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 

Vienna.  A  new  opera  has  been  produced  here,  entitled  Li- 
busM,  the  music  by  C.  Kreutzer,  which  met  with  decided  success, 
and  was  more  favourably  received  at  every  succee^ng  repetition. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  master  has  followed  Ihe  stream ;  -e 
has,  perhaps,  showered  upon  us  the  bonbons  of  music  too  pro- 
fusely ;  yet  such  a  conformity  to  the  taste  of  the  day  must  not 
be  urged  as  any  great  reproadi  against  him,  as  he  has  done 
it  at  the.  expense  of  correctness.  Pure  harmony,  a  noble  flowing 
melody,  and  an  animated,  though  perhaps,  scmietimes  too  showy, 
instrumental  accompaniment,  are  the  prominent  features  of  his 
production.  Among  the  most  striking  passages,  is  one  in  the 
second  finale,  where  the  heroine  of  the  piece  discovers  that  a 
casket  full  of  important  secrets  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  her 
lover,  while  a  band  of  conspirators  exult  in  the  supposed  success 
of  their  plans.  The  ingenious  contrast  of  opposite  feelings,  the 
beauty  of  the  harmony,  and  the  peculiarly  striking  and  expressive 
accompaniment,  never  ful  to  call  forth  the  warmest  applause. 
Also  a  warlike  air  and  chorus  in  the  second  act,  a  trio,  in  the 
canon  form,  a  bravura  by  Libuna,  and  a  march,  were  marked 
by  the  touches  ai  a  master. 


In  our  Sixth  Number  (page  88),  we  inserted  an  account  of  an 
Hungarian  boy  who  had  displayed  some  extraordinary  musical 
powers.  His  subsequent  appearance  in  Vienna  has  been  noticed 
in  one  of  the  journals  of  that  capital,  in  the  following  terms. 
A  musical  prmfigy  has  a|q»eared  here,  in  the  person  of  a  boy 
aged  only  ten  years  named  F.  Lisst.  He  gave  a  concert  at  which 
he  performed  1,  an  overture  by  Clementi ;  2;  a  piano-forte  conr 
certo^  by  Hummel  in  A  minor;  3;  variations  by  Rode,  in  E 
major;  an  air  of  the  Demetrio  e  Poiybio  of  Rossini,  with  varia* 
tions;  and  5»  a  fantasia  upon  the  forte-piano. — ^This  youthful 
virtuoiOf  excited  the  highest  admiration  and  astonishment; 
indeed,  it  b  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  so  tender  an  age 
should  be  capable  of  such  masterly  efforts  of  art:  one  is  inclined  to 
doubt  ite  physical  possibility.  Nothing  could  exceed  our  wonder 
in  listening  to  the  effect  with  which  this  boy  gave  HummePs 
difficult,  and,  in  the  latter  parts,  very  laborious  production.  He 
even  shewed  a  refinement  of  feeling  which  few  adult  performers 
possess  ;  and  his  adagio  was  full  of  passion  and  expression.  Ttd» 
prodigy  reads  any  music  a  prima  vista,  and  in  playing  from  the 
score  has  fen  equals. 


Beethoven  has  just  completed  his  second  grand  Mass,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  forthcoming  at  Christmas  next  At  present  he  is 
said  to  be  occupied  in  the  compositiw  of  a  new  symphony. 


Spontini*s  Olimpia  which  was  to  have  been  brought  out  this 
season  at  Vienna,  has  been  deferred,  and  Weber's  Eryante,  on 
which  he  has  been  for  some  time  employed,  is  expected  to  make 
its  appearance  this  autumn. — ^The  present  star  of  the  Italian  opera 
here,  is  Madame  Fodor;  with  her.  are  the  celebrated  tenors 
David,  Rubini,  and  Nozzari ;  the  basses,  Ambrogi,  and'Botti* 
celli ;  the  buffi,  Lablache  and  Bassi. 
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A  Dew  Opera  has  lately  been  produced,  entitled  Abufar^  ossia 
la  Famiglia  AraUa  (Abufart  or  the  Arabian  Family,  \  the  music  by 
Sig.  Maestro  Caraffa.  The  principal  characters  were  supported  by 
David  and  Mad.  Fodor.  The  story  of  the  poem,  which  has  been  a 
thoMand  timts  hackneyed,  was  as  sterile  and  monotonous  as  the  Ara- 
bian deserts  themselves.  But  what  of  the  music  ?  was  it  favourably 
xeeeived  ?  To  the  first  question  we  reply,  that  the  portion  of  it  which 
rally  behmged  to  the  authoie;  was  like  a  gram  of  coffee  in  a  sweet- 
neat,  the  aromatic  taste  of  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  amidst  the 
«nist  ef  sugiir  that  surrounds  it.  ft  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  shade  of 
Bflsaini ;  the  sane  want  of  variety,  both  in  the  musical  sentuncQt 
wmA  muaisal  eokwring ;  the  same  eternal  vapetition  of  repetitions* 
But  a  laudable  seal  for  eemctness  was  evident  throughout  the 
mBt^oMsm^  and  some  parts  «f  the  first  act  were  really  not  mnch 
amki.  But  4he  fatiguing  length  of  the  concerted  pieces,  and  the 
atemal  reeurrence  of  flBeUe  passages,  raised  many  an  inoontrol- 
.  kUe  yawn.  To  die  second  ipiestion  we  answer,  that  upon  the 
whole  the  audience  leceived  it  favourably,  which  we  must  in  a 
fieat  DMaauie  ascribe  to  the  ooirectness  and  sporit  with  which 
4hia  fiiet  vepresentation  was  given  by  4he  orchestra.  Indeed  in 
4ie  hands  of  sudi  master-artists  even  a  composition  of  mediocrity 
will  be  eei  off  to  such  advantage  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  not 
to  be  pleased.  Upon  this  Rossini  and  his  followers  know  vriiat 
dependance  they  may  place  ;  they  therefore  frequency  give  it 
more  than  its  due,  calculating  upon  a  certain  degree  of  success 
Kt  leaet  On  iAm  present  occasion,  tiie  orchestra  seemed  to  feel 
^llus  tedfarpkal  stood  in  need  of  all  their  fostering  can. 
¥et  when  ihe  rootia  rnisound  and  the  jnices  unhealthy,  iriiat  can 
'■tlie  vtmost  Boiicitade  avail  for  its  preservation  ?  Tlie  iesvee  viU 
Aide  and  fidl  off  prematurely.  We  may  safely  prognoetaoBie  the 
qumie  of  tepvesent  opera,  which  wiH  doubtleu  seen  disappeer 
#amtiie  parteive  to  make  Toom  for  a  men  litoomiag  sister. 


filcTKica.  An  ingenious  parody  upon  the  FfTjrAtffar  df  Ton 
Vr<^r,  has  been  produced  in  the  tiieatre  Isttrtkor,  'The  inmic 
irom  Ae  pen  of  M.  Rdti. 


MiTTAV.  Mr.  H.  Gugel,  on  his  way  from  Petersburg  to  Paris, 
to  which  city  he  is  proceeding  to  exercise  his  talents  on  the  bom, 
gave  a  concert  at  this  place.  Few  artists  have,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, been  greeted  with  more  cordiality  and  applause  than 
this  ,  professor.  He  merited  this  not  only  as  a  distinguished  virtu- 
ato,  but  as  -a  man  of  superior  attainments.  AH  that  we  had  pre- 
viously heard  of  Mr.  GugeVs  talents  was  far  inferior  to  what  we 
actually  found  them  to  be.  His  knowledge  of  his  instrument  Is 
perfect,  and  his  powers  upon  it  are  beyond  all  expectation.  He 
produced  an  uncommon  effect  not  only  by  the  performance  of 
the  noUumoM  of  Field,  but  by  several  of  his  own  oomposifions. 


Drbsbbn.  Ilossku*s  Open,  <Hro  in  Babylonia,  was  pro- 
doced  lien.  Never  was  there  a  coniposer  wlio  borrows  jo  much 
inom  hinself  as  JUiesini^  but  that  acasoely  a  piece  shoold  be 
found  in  a  whole  opera,  that  has  not  been  heard  before,  is  hardly 
conoemdile]  And  yet  this  is  the  case  with  Ctro,  which  is  said  to 
hftve  been  cenqMised  #ome  years  ago,  and  to  have'  served  as  tl|e 
etmehoiise,  whence  he  drew  many  of  the  materials  that  fosmhis 
jElitabOia,  Tancredi,  Gazxa  Lwkra.  Iec« 


Stutoar2>.  The  Kiqiellmeister  Lindpainter  has  pto^uced  ' 
a  new  Opera  here,  entitled  Sulmona,  which  met  wifli  a  wtm 
and  merited  leeeption.  Tiw  nmuc  bespealu  liand  of  a  niaeter» 
and  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  compeser  has  eometanea 
gone  out  of  ins  way  in  search  of  piquant  and  uneemmon  effects; 
as  well*  as  of  singular  modulations  and  ^accempaniments,  yet 
it  mnst  he  allowed  to  abound  with  many  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  some  airs  of  tender  and  original  melody.  Mr.  Lind- 
painter has  alio  displayed  muchjudgment  in  his  just  discrimination 
of  the  characters  of  his  subject,  and  in  the  appropriate  musiclie  liae 
assigned  to  each.  He  was  particularly  sueoessCul  in  Us  overture, 
wliich  was  striking  and  fbH  of  spirit,  and  was  received  with  tomnl- 
tueusnpphuise.  The  introduction,  a  ohorua  of  priests,  wUdi  re- 
minded us  of  the  solemn  and  peculiar  e^e  of  the  tnmertai  Qioek, 
produced  a  very  powerful  impression.  A  duet  fer  a  sopmno  said 
tenor  was  elso  loudly  enooied,  as  well  as  two  Cavatinaa»  the  one 
fiill-of  tenieiaBSB,  the  otiier  of  fincy  and  playfulness.  The  seoond 
finale,  whidi  was  of  n  very  in^posing  charaeter,  as  well  aa  a  dnet 
between  the  fisherman  and  his  wife,  met  with  great  and  mirifted 
applauee.  (Among  the  mmical  pteoet  in  our  noMi  nmmkot  will  be 
found  a  opoeimon  of  a  Romance  from  thit  opera,) 


The  Kapellmeister  Lindpainter  lately  comjiosed  a  Cantata  on 
occasion  of  the  birth-day  of  the  young  Crown-prince  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  which  not  only  corresponded  to  the  occarion,  but  also  con- 
tains many  beauties  of  the  higher  order,  particularly  a  movement 
in  the  hymn  style,  in  four  parts,  and  taken  up  by  a  chorus,  with  a 
rich  instrumental  accompaniment.  Li  power  and  simplicity  it  re- 
minded us  of  God  save  the  King.** 


.Bmuir.  Ac  Freif$ckiitx  has  been  perfonned  above  fifty 
times  during  the  last  ei^teen  raontfis.  ft  b  said  to  have  pro- 
duced the  managen  above  dOfiO&  dellan. 


Warsaw.  The  Emperor  of  Russsia  has  shewn  his  love  for 
music,  and  his  solicitude  for  its  honour  and  advancement,  by  con- 
ferring upon  the  two  KapoUmeiMten,  Eisner  and  Kuxpittski,  ihe 
decoration  of  the  oider  of  Stanislaus.  The  latter  has  set  out  on 
his  musical  tour  through  Oemu^y,  France,  and  Ita^,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  art,  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  country,  and  of  bringing  home  useful  informalaoa 
for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen.  The  experience,  which,  as 
a  man  of  intellect,  he  will  gnin  during  his  residence  in  these  more 
p<^hed  lands,  will  no  doubt  produce  happy  •resftHs,  when  he  re- 
turns to  Warsaw,  to  resmnelns  profesrional  labours. 


The  young  Countess  Von  Pisrya,  htsly  gare  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pauper- Aayfaim  of  4faiB  plan^  in  ^lAisk  ^  herself 
took  an  active  part,  byemgiag  an  air,  and  playing sh-ceMsrto  on 
the  puino  and  harp.  'Rm  piMcpaid  her.tfae  just IsMiale  of  their 
appbuse,  and  eo-openlted  hi  the  kudable  undertaking. 


Church  music  is  making  considerable  progress  Inre,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  present  Aqgen^  cAort,  Mr.  Banciakewk^  and 
several  other  dilettanii,  warn  in  the  cause  of  sacred  song. 
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Mr.  Lenz,  so  celebrated  for  his  symphoniefl,  has  formed  the 
resolutioii  of  no  long  er  enriching  the  public  with  his  musical  la- 
bours, and  has  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  dry  study  of  the 
mathematical  science  of  sounds  ;  so  much  for  singularity  of  taste ! 

Of  M.  Lenz's  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  symphonies,  we,  in  Eng- 
land, have  not  before  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear.  But  we  are 
very  glad  to  leam  that  a  musician  of  reputation  is  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  neglected  science  of  music — ^Ed. 


liii^N.  A  new  opera  was  produced  here,  at  the  Seala^  entitled 
IjeJUUe  AmaxxMi,  from  the  pen  of  M«  Raimondi,  but  which 
tgalHiiad  ooly  ibur  repmentntioin,  nlhidi  tiie  critics  afetributed 
pMtiy  to  thtstnpidily  of  Ike  LtfrreUlBi,  (the Mr  of  the  open^) 
aai  pmdf  to  tk»  svpmbnadHm  of  sneh  figniet  and  notes  as 


thefettomg: 


whMk  the  wags 


have  denominated  |Nisrf  of  spectacles.  The  Introduction,  par- 
ticularly the  sireUa^  which  to  a  compositioa  is  the  same  as  a  per- 
oration to  a  discourse— was  the  best  part  in  the  whole  opera. 
If  we  may  judge  from  a  Requiem  and  a  Siabut  Maier,  by  this 
author,  M.  Rumondi  is  a  composer  of  consideiable  merit.  We 
hare  obtained  the  following  particulaxa  respecting  him. 

Pietro  lUdmondi  is  a  native  of  Rome,  and  bom  in  the  year 
178^.  He  studied  music  in  the  Conserratorio  of  Naples.  The 
following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  compositions.  Operas :  1807, 
Le  Bizzarie  if  amore,  (in  Genoa.) — 1 80S,  La  forza  delt  Im- 
maginazione,  osia  R  Battwto  Conienio,  (a  Farsa  also  given  in 
Geneva.)— 181Q»  EMsd  Werner  (a  Farsa  in  Florence.) — 1811, 

V  OraeohdiDelJUfor  the  Theatre  S.  Carlos  in  Naples.)— 7/  Fa- 
fiolteo  Deiuso  (for  the  Teatro  Fondo  in  the  same  city.) — 181S;  Lo 
SposoJgHaio  (for  the  Teatro  da*  Fiorentmi,  at  tiiesame,) — 1813, 
Amuraite  Secondo  (Rome,)  and  La  Lauendaja  (Naples.)— 1890, 
Ciro  in  Bahiionia  ;  La  Caceia  d*  Enrico  IV ;  and  La  Donna 
ColanM^,  a  Fanm,  idl  for  Naplee.— 18«l,  /  Minatori  Scozzesi, 
for  tiie  same.— 18Sfl^  U  fimU  Jmaszomi^  for  Milan. 

BaUeto  for  Ni4;»les!  Ihs  CamdmU  di  FekHsU.-^^  Isoia  detta 
FoHuna.-^!  due  Gat^,^4M  Marie  <r  IppoUta.—V  Orfano,^ 

V  Orda  S^lhmggim.^U  Nmm/iragia.—La  Frtmeasa  Mantenuta. 
''Cranio  Liberaia^ 

Church  Music.  A  new  Libegm  to  Mozarrs  Aofwiem,  composed 
in  181 4^  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  H.  M.  Carolina  of 
Austria.  Fivse  Masses.  Four  Vespers.  A  Te  Deum  in  four 
parts.  A  Veni  Creator,  A  Stabai  Maier,  inl8S^  in  theChnrch 
8.  Ferdinando  of  Naples.  A  Requiem  ni  %^  4,5,6,^16,  and 
90  parts,  which  cost  the  author  two  years*  labour. 


MiLAH .  The  celebrated  flute-player,  L.  Drouet,  who  some 
tine  aiiice  diaimed  the  English  poblie,  has  been  making  a  sno- 
eestfU  tour  through  Italy.  He  gave  a  concert  in  the  8ealm, 
which  was  wdl  attended,  and  where  he  delighted  the  audience  with 
two  conoertoa.  His  execution  is  truly  surprisiag,  and  m  his 
shake  he  has  no  equal ;  but  be  afforded  us  no  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  powers  in  an  adagio  movement 


*  And  most  likely  never  will.  T6  play  an  adagio  requires  more 
knowledge,  taste,  strong  feeling  and  judgment,  than  such  giddy  gal- 
lopfaig  peribnnen,-4noh  ephemeral  favourite*— usually  possess.^ 
(EniToa.)  _ 


Naples.  They  say  that  the  spring  season  here  has  not  been 
very  favourable.  At  the  Teatro  San  Carlo,  a  new  opera  by 
Mercandante,  entitled  Gli  Sciti,  experienced  a  total  failare.  A 
new  opera  was  also  announced  fnm  the  pen  of  Dionisio  Gag- 
liardi,  called  La  Casa  a  vendere,  (a  House  to  sell,)  which  was 
to  serve  for  tiie  debiit  of  a  new  Prima  Donna,  named  Teresa 
Melas,  but  it  was  postponed. 


A  new  opera  has  been  produced  at  the  theatre  San  Cfmrh, 
entitied  Ines  di* Almeida,  the  music  by  M.  Pavefei,  which,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  Gazzetta  di  ^apoli,  contains  many  happy  passages, 
(traiti  assai  fdici),  which  are  said  to  awaken  strong  i 
cences  of  the  old  Neapolitan  school* 


Venice.  Teatro  S.  Luca/Pwo  new  operas,  entitled  Adelaide 
e  Comingio  and  PeUegrino  bianco,  tke  first  hy  Pacini,  the  second 
by  Filippo  Grazioli,  were  brought  out  here  in  June,  but  totally 
failed. 


Bologna.  The  theatre  here  has  been  more  successful.  Two 
new  operar,  Annibale  in  Bitinia  by  Nicolini,  and  Gt  lUinesi  by 
the  Marchese  Zarapieri,  were  favourably  received. 


Rome.  An  opera  by  Coccia,  entitled  'ClotUda,  made  a  JSasiBO- 
(failure ;)  but  it  is  only  justice  to  observe,  that  the  severe  strictures 
passed  upon  it  in  the  Italian  journals  are  in  a  great  measure  ill* 
founded. 


Vbroha*  Roasani  was  ei^^aged  by  the  directora  of  the  Phil* 
hmnnonio  theatre  of  this  place,  to  eompose  a  eaniaia,  for  whick 
they  had  before  been  in  treaty  with  M.  MayeriMser,  but  with  which 
through  some  occvrr^nce^  he  was  prevented  from  complying.  It. 
was  a  pastoral  cantata,  and  entitied  //  vero  omaggio;  but  it  did 
not  please.  As  to  what  regarded  the  composer,  it  might  well  bo 
entitled  //  vero — for  tiiere  was  not  a  single  new  note  in  it.  It  was 
a  motiey  compilation  from  his  own  works,  from  a  quartetto  in 
Bianca  e  Falliero,  from  the  finale  of  Etizabetta,  an  air  of  SigiS'-> 
monda,  a  duet  of  Zoraide,  Sfc.  RiDSsini  was  paid  a  hundred 
Louis  d'or  for  this  affsir,  and  after  it  had  been  performed,  ha 
with  apparent  liberality  begged  to  have  the  score  returned  him, 
that  he  might  make  certain  improvements  in  it ;  but  set  off  with 
it  to  Venice,  where,  it  is  said,  a  process  has  been  instituted 
against  him.  If  a  police  were  established  for  musical  matters, 
there  would  be  abundant  employment  for  it. 


THE  DRAMA. 


bmry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  opened  on  Wednesday 
the  1st  of  October ;  notiiing  yet  has  been  produced  at  either  house 
that  possesses  any  musical  interest,  though  much  is  promised,  and 
it  is  said  will  be  brought  forward  immediately ;  we  hope  iia  time 
for  our  next  report  of  the  Drama.  ^ 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The  celebrated  Allbori  is  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Santo  Phi- 
lippo  Neri»  in  the  Chiesa  Nova,  at  Rome.  This  is  now  the 
common  place  of  interment  of  the  Singers  of  the  Pontifical 
chapel.  The  foUowinir  is  the  strikinic  epitaph  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  chapel: 

Cantores  Pontificii, 
Ne  quos  vivos 
Concors  melodia  junxit, 
Mortuus  corporis  discors  resolutio  dissolveret. 
Hie  una  condi  volu^re. 

The  Pontifical  Singers, 
Anxious  that  those 
Whom  harmony  united  in  Life 
Should  not  be  separated  in  Death, 
Wished  this  as  their  burial-place. 


Thb  ViOLiCBMBALO. — A  Correspondent,  referring  to  our 
concluding  observations  on  the  article  reUting  to  the  Fiolieem" 
btUo  in  page  141,  of  our  last  number,  says — *'  you  appear  to  be 
unaware  that  besides  Mr.  Adam  Walker,  Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawluns 
invented  and  made  several  instruments,  completely  answering  the 
purposes  aimed  at  by  the  Fiolieembalo  ;  one  of  which  instruments 
is  engraven  and  described  in  Dr.  Rbbs*  Cychp^ia^  under  the 
Article  Finobr-kbtbd  Viol.*'  We  beg  to  acquaint  our  cor- 
respondent in  reply,  that  we  were  by  no  means  ^'  unaware"  of 
Mr.  Hawkins's  improyements  on  the  instrument  in  question,  but 
as  our  object  was  rather  to  fix  its  identity  than  to  enter  into  a 
detail  history,  we  merely  referred  to  Mr.  Adam  Walker  as  the 
original  inventor. 


Stbibblt,  one  of  the  finest  piano-forte  performers,  and  com- 
posers for  this  instrument  of  the  present  age,  it  is  said  died  ktely  in 
B4i8Sta.   The  DicHonnaire  de$  Muticient  dates  his  birth  in  1756. 


Thu  must  be  erroneous,  we  should  imagine.  In  our  ^next  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  some  facts  relative  to  tUs  original  and 
clever  musician. 


Mr.  Hbnbit  NBBU^autiior  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  ATTirooD:s 
song,  David  Rizxio  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,*'  in  our  last  num- 
ber, has  requested  us  to  correct  some  trifling  errors  wUch  escaped 
detection  in  the  proof-sheets.  We  readily  com|dy  with  his  request, 
by  re-printing  the  whole  of  the  words  in  their  amended  form. — 

I. 

Oh,  lady !  listen  to  my  lay, 

Whilst  o'er  the  lyre  my  fingers  stray. 

To  bid  its  music  rise ; 
I  would  but  wake  its  melodies 
Once  more  before  my  spirit  flees. 
And  gently     ■    as  the  evening  breeze 

Breathes  over  it,  and  dies  t 

n. 

I  meant  this  love  should  secret  rest, 
Within  my  sad  and  silent  breast. 

Till  life  and  I  should  part ; 
As  the  swan  treasures  up  her  song. 
Unknown,  unheard,  her  whole  life  long. 
Nor  yields  one  warble  to  the  throng. 

Until  it  breaks  her  heart ! 

m. 

But  now  the  spell  is  burst,  and  now 
Anger  and  pride  will  cloud  thy  biow. 

Yet  thou  wilt  mourn  my  lot ; 
Nor  use  me  for  thy  scorn  or  mirth,  . 
For  lightnings,  that  tnm  heaven  have  birth. 
Unlike  the  base-bom  fires  of  earth. 

Destroy,  but  torture  not. 
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No.  XIL,  December,  1823. 
MEM6IR  of  JOHN  BAPTIST  CRAMER. 


He  i?ho  attempts  to  write  the  memoir  of  a  living  cha- 
racter, imposes  upon  himself  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diliiculty. 
If  connected  with  his  subject  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
or  the  bonds  of  friendship,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  family  affection,  or  personal  attachment.  If 
ho  intimacy,  nor  even  a  distant  acquaintance,  has  subsisted 
between  the  biographer  and  him  whose  history,  is  to  be 
recorded,  the  materials  must  generally  be  gathered  from 
scattered  and  contradictory  details,  the  produce  of  blind 
admiration,  or  of  exaggerating  enmity.  The  safest  course 
then  for  a  writer  to  steer,  who,  would  neither  mislead  by 
the  publication  of  flattering  statements,  nor  injure  by  the 
propagation  of  inimical  reports,  is  .  to  select  such  facts  as 
admit  of  proof,  though  the  knowledge  of  them  has  been 
confined  to  a  few,  and  to  gire  currency  to  nothing  that 
cannot  be  authenticated  by  the  testimonies  of  those  whose 
veracity  stands  unimpeached. 

In  John  Baptist  Cramer,  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent memoir,  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  philosopher,  fortes 
creantur  fortibtis,  has  been  amply  verified.  At  his  birth, 
his  father,  William  Cramer,  the  celebrated  violinist,  resided 
at  Manheim,  who,  there  finding  his  sphere  of  action  much 
contracted,  resolved  to  visit  England,  at  a  moment  when, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  late  Majesty,  the  science  of  music 
was  beginning  to  spread  its  influence  generally  over  the 
British  Isles.  When  he  left  his  native  country  his  son 
was  an  infant ;  and  thus,  although  Germany  boasts  the 
honour  of  havine  given  birth  to  the  child,  yet  our  own 
country  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  educated  the 
artisty  and  made  the  man.  In  mind  and  principles,  in  ' 
language*  in  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  government 
under  which  he  has  lived,  and  in  the  true  inheritance  of 
those  distinguishing  traits  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish 
the  Englishman,  Mr.  Cramer  has  ever  been  considered  as  a 
native  Briton.  England  was  the  nursery  in  which  his 
eminent,  talents  unfcuded  themselves,  and  where  at  a  riper 
age  those  advantages  were  held  out  to  him,  which,  arlaed 
to  his  own  exertions,  have  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
bispnrfession. 

The  predilection  of  our  late  monarch  for  the  sublime 
compositions  of  Handel,  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  musical  history  of  the 
country.  The  brilliant  exertions  of  Mr.  William  Cramer 
on  the  yiolin,  joined  to  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to, 
and  skill  in,  tne  p^fimnance  of  the  divine  strains  of 
his  oetlebrated  countryman,  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  his  late  Majesty ;  and  on  the  memorable  occasion 
of  tha  c^mmemoratioii  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey, 


William  Cramer,  in  fact,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  band  ; 
and  a  more  established  prcMn  oi  his  professional  skill  in 
overcoming  the  most  formidable  difiiculties,  cannot  possibly 
be  adduced*.  We  afterwards  find  him  for  a  certain  period 
attached  to  his  present  Majesty  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  as 
one  of  his  chamber  musicians ;  but  it  was  at  the  triennial 
meetings  of  the  "three  cho»rs  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
Hereford,  and  as  the  leader  qf  the  band  of  .  the  Opera- 
House,  that  his  abilities  were  so  conspicuously  displayed ; 
and,  in  reality,  there  was  not  a  single  concert  of  any 
importance,  either  in.  the  metropolis  or  in  the  provincial 
towns,  in  \^hich  his  professional  slyll  was  not  solicited,  and 
the  post  of  difficulty  given  to  him. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  the  life  of  William  Cramer, 
it  may  easily  be  seen  that  his  son  was  literally  cradled  ia 
the  very  focus  of  musical  sciencer..  He  was  surrounded  from 
his  infancy  by  the  most  celebrated  musidaus  of  the  day,^ 
and  with  the  fire  of  his  father's'^geniiis  burning  in  him,  he 
gave,  at  an  e&rly  period,,  aii  in^cfttion  of  those  talents  which 
ultimately  placea  h^m  so  high  in  his  art.  The  father,  dis- 
covering the  genius'  of  his  child,  determined  to  bestow  upon 
it  the  necessary  culture,  and  with  the  intention  of  educating 
him  in  the  practice  of  .  that  instrument  which  had  made  his 
own  fame,  he  placed,  at  the  early  age  of  foiur,  a  violin  in  the 
hands  of  the  boy ;  but  in  this  instance,  his  parent  mistook  the 
taste  and  bias  of  his  genius ;  he  appeared  to  make  no  further 
progress  than  the  mere  common  student,  and  it  was  owing 
to  one  of  those  apparently  trivial  and  accidental  circum- 
stances which  have  so  often  a  decided  influence  on  the 
future  events  of  b*fe,  that  the  real  bent  and  scope  of  his 
talent  were  discovered. 

Young  Cramer  was,  like  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ame  Cwho 
was  once  found  practising  his  lesson  with  his  music- oook 
on  a  coffin  in  which  a  corpse  had  just  been  deposited),  sent 
into  an  attic-room  to  pursue  his  studies  on  the  violin.  In 
this  room  there  happened  to  be  an  old  piano-forte ;  the 
violin  was  abandoned— it  was  thrown  aside  as  unworthy 
of  his  notice,  and  the  young  student  was  once  overheard 
in  an  attempt  to  produce  on  his  favourite  instrument  the  har- 
monies of  two  or  three  parts  united.  This  discovery  de- 
termined his  father  upon  the  line  of  conduct  to  pursue,  and 
he  very  wisely  resolved  to  yield  to  the  natural  inclination 
of  his  son.  He  therefore  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
a  German  professor,  named  Bensor,  at  the  age  of  sieven, 


•  Mr.  Hay,  aa  M  fiiuriith  violin-player,  was  nlacad  first  la  Bame  i 
bat  Cramer  waa  the  efficieBt  person  w  1784.  in  all  the  subaeqaeat 
yean,  Mr.  Ciamer  alene  appeared  as  leader. 
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-with  whom  he  remained  three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
whidi  period  he  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  the  in- 
struction of  Schroeter.  This  eminent  musician,  however, 
with  all  his  acknowledged  taste,  and  bewitching  manner 
of  execution,  did  not,  unfortunately  for  his  pupil,  possess 
the  energetic  chjuracter  of  a  teacher,  and  consequently  the 
improvement  of  Cramer  did  not  proceed  an  that  rapid 
manner  whid^  Ub  father  anl  his  fri«ids  canfide^ly  ex- 
|)ected.  It  became,  therefore,  an  imperative  act  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  his  parisnt,  to  obtain  for  his  son  a  more  zealous 
and  active  preceptor,  and  fortunately  the  selection  fell  on 
Clementi.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation,  that  be* 
tween  the  loss  of  one  master,  and  the  nomination  of  ano- 
ther, there  was  an  interval  of  a  whole  year,  which  could 
not  but  prove  injurious  to  the  progress  of  his  improve- 
ment. He  was  during  that  penod,  without  any  master, 
but  still  it  was  not  passed  quite  unprofitably ;  he  felt 
within  him  the  mighty  stimulant  of  native  genius,  and, 
making  the  necessary  allowauce  for  the  frivolity  and  un- 
Bteadineis  of  youth,  he.suffered  no  opportunity  to  escape 
bjr  which  his  own  knowledge  could  oe  advanced.  Even 
as  a  youth  he  was  a  great'  and  distinguished  favourite 
of  Haydn,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  marked  predilection  of 
that  eminent  man,  he  was  allowed  to  be  present  in  his 
apartment  at  Lisson  Grove,  during  the  time  that  he  com- 
posed his  OrplieuSy  and  others  of  his  most  celebrated 
works. 

Cramer  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  tuition 
ander  Clementi  commenced,  and  it  was  during  that  period 
that  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the 
instrument  which  he  had  selected  as  the  object  of  his  study. 
It  was  impossible,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  musical  world, 
to  select  a  more  able  preceptor  than  Clementi,  a  man  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  every  branch  of  music,  and  a  genius  of 
the  highest  order,  whose  mind  is  richly  stored  with  general 
knowledge;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, be  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  that  benefit  long.  Cle- 
menti de^>arted  for  the  continent,  and  Cramer,  who  had 
profited  by  his  instruction  only  during  the  short  period  of 
one  year,  again  found  himself  without  a  teacher.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  energy  of  his  character  began  to  display  itself, 
and  like  a  true  born  genius,  he  felt  the  inclination  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  trammels  of  education,  and  appeal 
at  once  to  the  resources  of  his  ewn  enlarged  and  comprehen* 
si ve  mind.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  most  distinguished  writers,  not  only  on  the 
theory  of  music,  but  on  the  practice  of  the  piano-forte. 
The  works  of  Paradies,  Handel,  Dom.  Scarlatti,  Mutel, 
and  others  of  equal  celebrity,  were  selected  by  him  as  the 
most  useful  to  ground  him  in  music.  It  must  however  be 
admitted  that  the  insight  which  he  obtained  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  into  the  principles  of  the  science,  ought 
not  to  be  ascribeid  entirely  to  his  own  individual  exertions, 
for  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  theoretical  instruction  from  Charles  C.  F.  Abel, 
comprehending  thorough  bass,  counter-point,  and  composi- 
tion. During  this  time,  the  precocity  of  his  talent  was 
manifested  in  the  publication  m  his  first  work,  which  was 
composed  with  a  proper  and  becoming  deference  to  the 
prevailing  taste  oi  the  day. 

The  fame  of  Cramer  now  began  to  extend  itself,  and 
though  comparatively  speaking,  he  was  in  years  a  stripling, 
yet  his  professional  aid  was  solicited  at  all  the  great  con- 
certs of  the  metropolis.  Between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  he  fre^ntly  peribrmed  at  tTO  maereentic,  the 
mmioal  fund,  aad  the  proiessional concerts,  which  were  then 
beld  in  the  Hanover*sqiiare  rooms. 

(jenius  can  best  appreciate  the  excellencies  of  geniusi 


and  in  no  instance  is  this  remark  better  verified  than  in  the 
estimation  in  which  Cramer  held  the  works  of  Mozart. 
Like  the  diamond  in  the  mine,  their  beauties  had  as  yet  been 
unexplored,  or  at  least,  they  were  but  partially  known  to  the 
British  nation.  To  Cramer  must  the  praise  be  awarded  of 
having  been  the  first  performer  who  introduced  to  the  English 
public  the  concertos  of  that  gre^t  master,  and  he  thereby 
opened  a  new  source  of  amus^ent  and  delight  to  the  mu- 
sical world. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Cramer  repaired  to  the  continent, 
and  visited  the  capitals  of  France  and  Germany.  At  both 
these  places,  he  performed  in  public,  and  experienced  all 
that  patronage  and  encouragement  which  so  young  a  candi* 
date  for  musical  fame  could  rationally  expect.  He  resided 
for  soncie  time  in  Paris  during  the  fury  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Russian, 
who  possessed  in  MS.  the  works  of  the  celebrated  John 
Sebastian  Bach,  in  coaseqiience  of  his  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Charles  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  second  son  of  Sebastian. 
The  possession  of  such  a  treasure  could  not  but  be  highly 
coveted  by  Cramer,  and  aoeident  at  last  threw  it  into  his 
hands.  A  yomig  man  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  rising 
rapidly  in  popularity  and  feme,  could  not  be  expected  to 
resist  all  the  attractions  and  allurements  of  the  capital  of 
Prance  in  such  peculiar  times  ;  and  actuated  eiCher  by 
policy  or  accident,  he  generally  partook  of  the  amuse- 
ments, with  which  it  then,  and  stiU  abounds.  Circum* 
stances  made  him  a  creditor  of  his  young  Russian  friend, 
who  being  wholly  incapable  of  discharging  the  debt, 
offered  to  give  him  a  M.S.  copy  of  the  works  rf  Bach,  as  an 
equivalent.  Cramer  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  accede  to 
this  offer,  and  thus  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  treasure,  for  which  he  had  long  and  ardent^  sought^ 
and  which  even  at  the  present  day  affords  him  the  gi^tesC 
amusement  and  delight. 

During  the  French  revolution  he  endured  all  Hie  vicis- 
situdes which  the  English,  resident  in  France,  encountered 
at  that  unfortunate  crisis ;  and  therefore  experienced  some 
of  those  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  wliicli  were  so  com- 
mon at  that  memorable  period. 

On  his  return  to  the  British  capital  in  1791,  he  performed 
occasionally  on  the  piano-forte  in  pvUic,  and  the  nrilliancy 
of  his  execution,  joined  to  Ms  exquisite  and  peculiar  taste 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  music,  occasioned  him  to  be 
much  engaged  in  giving  lessons ;  and  abont  the  same  time, 
he  produced  a  few  compositions,  which  were,  however, 
then  considered  too  difiicult  for  general  sale. 

Impelled  by  an  ardent  desire  to  examine  the  state  of  mu« 
sical  science  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  profit  by  the  skiQ 
and  experience  of  contemporary  artists,  he  determtned,«t  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  again  to  go  abroad ;  and  hi  his  tour,  he 
visited  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Huneair,  Poland,  and 
Italy.  The  advantages  which  acenied  to  him  durfeg  this  jour- 
ney,  were  not  only  of  a  professional,  but  a  personal  nature'; 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  composers  of  the  day,  particularly  Beethoven, 
and  renewed  his  friendly  intercoms  with  Haydn.  Intit)- 
duced  by  these  eminent  men,  he  perfomed  at  the  concerts 
of  the  several  sovereign  princes  of  the  various  German 
courts,  and  was  universally  received  with  that  high  degree 
of  favour  which  his  unique  talents  deserved. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  married,  and  remained  here 
till  the  year  1616,  when  he  once  more  visited  the  Continent, 
accompanied  by  his  family ;  aad'remained  in  the  LowComi- 
tries  and  in  Germany  about  fifteen  monUls. 

In  1818,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  . few  occasional  trij^  to  Fu*ls,  tor  the  purpose  of  heariuj^ 
the  works  ^  Cherubini  in  the  C^pel  Royal^  and  ta»  dra- 
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mtitie  oompositioaB  oTGItt^  in  the  theatres  of  that  capital, 
hemaybeoonsidefeiias'ffiialiy  settled  in  Bngkmd. 

The  eonpoeitionB  of  Clramer  are  toe  well  knoiws  to 
qone  may  eneomtoni  here.  Ifia*  Exercises,  which  have 
atoad  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  criticism,  will  convej  his 
I  to  posterity ;  thej  combine  all  that,  in  this  species  of 
rtion,  the  most  correct  jadgment,  and' the  most  etas- 
amd  pore  taste  can  produce.  Thej,  in  themseWes,  are 
aaAeieDt  to  Ibim  »  first-vale  piai»*forte  pta^per.  llej 
were  (viginiAy  written  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
etecntion  of  the  wori^of  John  SeMSlian  B^h ;  and  bare 
been  reprinted  and  poHiAed  in  Faris  aaid  other  cities  in 
France;  in  several  paces  in  Germany ;  at  Zbridi  in  Swit- 
fleriand ;  and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  also  at  Moscow, 
iv  tirpe^  hot  this  e^ioa  we  have-not  seen. 

VTe  caonot  conchide  this  memoir  better  than  by  qnotins 
the  opimon  of  a  contemporary  writer,  of  the  prof^sasionai 
character  of  this  eament  indiridnal 
^  As  a  performer  on  the-  piano-forte,  Cramer  is  imri- 
fafied,  and,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  assert,  every  pro- 
fessor onreluctantly  yields  to  him  the  palm.  His  brilliancy 
of  execntion  is  astonishing  ;  but  tbts  quality,  which  is,  in 
lact,  purely  mechanical,  amoants  to  little  or  nothing  in  the 

Cnend  estimate  of  such  merits  as  his  !-^taste,  expression, 
ding,  the  power  that  he  possesses  of  almost  making  the 
iiiitnmieBt  apeak  a  language,  are  the  attributes  by  which 
ha  is  so  emmently  dfstingiHshed.  The  mere  velocity  of 
mannal  motion,— 4faose  legerdemain  trickir  which  we  are 
BOW  and  then  condemned  to  witness, — may  entrap  the  un- 
wary; the  physical  operation  of  sounds,  whose  rapidity  of 
succession  is  incalcnlable,  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate 
tiie  indorated  tympanums  of  some  few  dull  ears ;  but  those 
who  love  to  have  their  sympathies  awakened  by  the  '  elo- 
quent music'  which  this  instrument  may  be  made  to  *  dis- 
eo«*se,'  who  derive  any  plea^re  from  the  most  social  and 
kmecent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  who  would  gain  the  practical 
advantages  of  an  instructive  lesson  by  listening  to  a  de- 
lightfnl  performance, — such  persons  should  seize  every  op- 
portunity that  is  afforded  them  of  hearing  Cramer." 


The  following  is  4  list  of  Mr.  Ciamer's  published 
works  :— 

Open. 
1.  Three  Sonatas, 
9.  Three  Sonatas.   (Easy ) 

8.  Three  SoDatas,  widi  AcconiMraiiRetfts.  (Easy.) 
4b  Three  GfaadSanata.   ^blished  at  Paris. 

&  Three  Sonatas*  (£a^.)  Pbbiished  at  Pans. 

6.  Foot  Grand  Sonatas^ .  Poblithed  at  Paris. 

7.  Tbiee  Grand  Sonatas*.  DediBSted  to  Muzio  Clementi. 
&  Tw'o  Sonatas. 

9.  Three  Sonatas,  with  Accompaniments. 

10.  Concerto  with  Orchestral  Accompaniments. 

11,  Three  Sonatas.  I 

15.  Three  Sonatas,  wfth  Popular  Airs, 
la.  Three  Sonatinas. 

14.  Three  Sonatas.  (Easy.) 
1&  Three  Sonatas.  (Easy.) 

16.  Concertot  with  Orchestral  Aceompammeuts. 

17.  Marchte  and  Waltses. 

18.  Three  Sonatas,  with  Accompaniments. 
10.  Three  Sonataai  (Easy.) 

50.  Sonata,  dedleated  to  ClementL 

51.  Two  Sonatas.  (Easy.) 

m.  Three  Sonatas,  defeated  to  J.  Haydn :  Vienna. 
S8.  Three  Sonatas.  (Eaur.) 

54.  Duet  for  two  Grand  Piano-Fortes. 

55.  -Three  Grand  Sonatas. 

Sa.  ConcsEto.  with  Orchestral  Aeconq^animents. 
sr.  Two  Grand  Sonatas.  London  and  Paris. 


98.  Quartet,  for  Piano  Forte,  Violin^  Teaor  and  Violoncello, 
London  and  Vienna. 

29.  Three  Grand  Sonatas,  dedicated  to  J.  L.  Dussek.  London, 

Paria,  and  Vienna. 

30.  First  Volume  of  Studio  per  il  PianO'Forte, 

31.  Three  Sonatas.  (Easy.) 

32.  Nottumo.  (Easy.) 
38.  Three  Sonatas. 

94.  Grand  Duet,  isr  two  aerlbTBiers  on  the  PiaaoiiFoite. 
35.  llnee  Sonatas,  wkb  Popubir  Aiis. 
86.  Geaod  Sonata,  dedicated  to  J.  Wosfl. 

37.  Concerto,  widi  Aseompaniments. 

38.  Three  Sonatas. 

39.  Three  Sonatas,  with  Pcmular  Airs. 

40.  Second  Volume  of  Studio  per  il  Ptano^Forte, 

41.  Three  Sonatas  with  Popular  Airs.  • 
4S;  Grand  Sonata,  dedicmtedto-G.  €>nsk)W,  Bs^. 

48.  Thiee  Shmate^  witfe  Fopahnr  AiiB. 
41i  Three  Sonatasv 

45.  Duet  for  Piano-Forte  and  Har^. 

46.  A  Sonata. 

47.  Three  Sonatas. 

48.  Grand  Concerto  in  C  minor.   London  and  Paris. 

49.  Three  Sonatas. 

50.  Duet  for  two  Performers  en  tlie  PI atto4^0fte» 

51.  Concerto  in  £  ilat,major.   Londkm,  Pm,  aadOiiflihaah. 
58.  Duet  for  Ptano^Forte  aad  Harp. 

53.  Grand  Sonata,  (L'Ultiiaa.)   London  aad  Pasis. 

54.  Notturno. 

55.  Dulce  et  Utire.    London  and  Paris* 

56.  Concerto  in  E  sharp  major. 

57.  Sonata,  No;  1.   Les  Suivantes,  London  aad  hdp^. 

58.  Sonata,  No.  2.   Les  Suivantes,  Ditto* 

59.  Sonata,  No.  3.   Let  Suivantes^  Ditto. 

ea  Grand  Bravura,  Variatioaa.   London,  Pari%  and  Bonn. 
6L  Grand  Quintetto,  for  Piano-Forte,  Violin,  Tenor,  Vloloacalio 

and  Contra  Basso.   London  and  Bonn. 
62.  Sonata  de  Retour,  k  Londres,  dedicated  to  F.  Ries.  LondoQ, 

Paris  and  Leipzig', 
aa  Sonata,  dedicated  to  J.  N.  Hnmpiel.   Lo€doo,  Paris,  and 
Leipstg*. 

64^  Aria  a  1  Ini^lese,  dedicated  to  T,.  Breadwaed,.  JBaq.  London 

aad  Leipsig^. 


NOT  CLASSED  AB  OMIBASw 


Sketch  a  la  Haydn,  dedicated  to  his  friend^ 

D.  Dragonetti. 
Rondo,  dedicated  to  his  Daughter. 
Round,  from  the  Opera  of  Cortez,  airanged  aira  Fantasia. 
Capviccio,  with  Airs  froas  Mosart. 
Fantasia,  with  VariatioaBon  a  Russian  Air. 
Che  far»  Senca,  Air  ad^^  from  Gluok. 
Vedrai  Cariao>  with  Variations  from  Moaart* 
Ah !  Perdona,         Ditto.  Ditto. 
DehPrendi  Ditto.  Ditto. 

Impromptu  on  a  suhject  by  Handel. 


Grand  Sonata,  with  a  Violin  OUi^to.   London,  and  Mjanich. 
Periodical  Sonatas,  Letters  A.  B.  C.  D. 

Twelve  detached  Movements,  consisting  of  Rondos*  Variationsi 
Adado,  and  a  Toccata,  (published  in  an  oblong  form.)  London^ 
and  Vienna. 

Four  Rondos  from  subjects  of  H.  R.  BisHop*s  Operas. 

Two  Serenatas  for  Pmno-Forte,  Harp,  Flute,  and  Horns. 

Twenty-five  Diveitiiaentos  for  die  Piano  Foite#  Inchtdfaig*, 
— ^Days  of  Yose. — La  Reuniene.-- Le  Retour  dn  Printamps.— 
La  Strenna. — Har\-est  Hoaaew^Baaks  of  the  Daaub&-^La 
Ricordanaa. — Of  Noble  Race  was  Skenkin. — ^Hanoverian  Air 
with  Variations. — ^Rousseau^s  Dream,  with  Variations.— Crazy 
Jane,  with  Variations. 
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THE  HARMONICON. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL. 
To  THB  Editor  of  the  Hakmonicon, 

There  is  something  gratefutty  interesting  to  the 
feelings,  in  contemplating  an  assemblage  of  people  met 
together  to  exalt  the  tiame  of  their  Mak^  in*  tne  cause  of 
diarity  ;  and  it  were  to  he  wished  that  these  triennial  per- 
farmances  could  be  confined  to  the  church,  for  the  evening 
concerts  at  the  theatre  are  only  calculated  to  disturb  the 
impression  which  the  suUime  chorusses  of  the  morning 
never  fail  to  make  Ufion  devout  minds  ; — more  especially  as 
these  night  orgies^  which  are  any  thing  but  pUms^  are,  for 
tte  moat  part,  made  up  of  every  flimsy  and  hackneyed  com- 
positions. The  crowding  together  of  the  company  at  the 
chmt^h  doors  an  hour  or  two  before  they  are  opened,  and 
rendering  it  as  necessary  for  constables  to  be  on  the  alert 
there,  as  at  the  pit  entrance  of  Drury-Lane  or  Covent- 
Garden  theatre,  is  anolfaer  circumstance  which  takes  off  en- 
tirely from  the  decorum  that  should  prevail  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  ^tlemen  who  compose  the  committees  of  ma- 
nagement might  surely  remedy  this  intolerable  sacrifice : 
for  instance,  were  they  to  open  the  doors  at  half-past  six 
instead  of  half-past  nine,  it  would  then  be  too  early  for  a 
mwding  competition ; — ^The  public  would  go  leisurely,  the 
church  would  be  filled  gradually,  and  a  tedious  waiting, 
under  ail  the  apprehensions  of  rain  and  cold  catching,  to 
end  at  last  io  a  rush,  always  distressing  and  sometimes 
dangerous,  would  be  avoided.  Now,  if  the  committees 
WOiM  bid  good  morrow  to  their  beds,"  as  Shakspeare  says, 
an  hour  or  two  earlier,  and  be  satisfied,  once  in  a  way, 
^th  lighter  beakfasts,  it  would  secure  an  audience  to  fill 
the  church,  without  the  sweeping  cUnise  *  of  Madame  Ca* 
jtalani ;  because  hundreds  of  respectable  peo^e  are  deterred 
from  going  on  account  of  the  very  evil  of  which  I  complain. 

I  was.pi«sent,  sir,  at  this  last  Birmingham  festival, 
and  agree  generally  in  the  account  siven  of  it  in  vour  Har- 
numkoa  for  November.  I  have,  iiowever,  a  few  further 
remarks  to  offer,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  should 
wish  to  appear  in  your  next  Number. 
.  The  first  day's  performance  in  the  church,  though  not  at 
all  noticed,  deserved,  in  my.  humUe  opinion,  the  most  par- 
ticular renrd.— The  regular  prayers  of  the  day,  with  the 
Vejiite  and  other  psalms,  chanted  as  they  were  with  the 
OTgan  only,  by  the  finest,  fullest,  and  most  accurate  choir, 
without  exception,  that  all  England  can  produce,  would  have 
been  alone  an  interesting  anpeal  to  our  best  feelings ;  but 
when  followed  up  by  Purcelrs  truly  devotional  Te  Deum, 
the  Responses  of  the  veneral)le  Tallis,  the  great  father  of 
English  cathedral  music,  besides  other  rich  contributions 
from  the  stores  of  Palestrina,  and  from  Blow,  Croft,  Greene, 
and  Cooke  ;  1  had  nothing  to  expect  of  higher  gratification. 
The  service  concluded  with  Handel's  funeral  anthem, 
♦*  When  the  ear  heard  him,"  introduced,  probably,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  untimely  death  of  the  Countess  of  Dart- 
mouth, which  threw  a  general  gloom  over  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham,  and  prevented  the  attendance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Among 
other  absentees  in  consequence  of  this  melancholy  event, 
was  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  to  have  preached  the 
sermon.  The  place,  howoer,  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate 
was  most  ably  supplied  by  Dr.  Randolph,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Philip's,  who  gave  a  very  impressive  discourse,  and  in 
a  mauner  altogether  anti^Irving^  for  it  was  at  once  simple, 
dignified,  and  devotional., 

•  It  is  confidenUy  said,  that  this  lady's  remaDeration  for  singing  at 
the  church  and  theatre,  was  six  hundred  pounds ! 


The  performance,  with  the  fiiH  ordiestra  on  Wednesday 
the  8th  of  October,  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  fine  one, 
commencing  with  Mr.  W.  Knyvett's  Coionalion  Antiiem, 
wbidi,  if  deficient  in  that  grandeur  and  variety  of  effect 
necessary  to  characteriae  justly  this  spfsdes  of  compositkm^ 
is  certainly  not  wanting  in  either  ek^ance  or  patlms,  tmd 
so  far  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  of  that  gentleman. 
The  masterly  manner  in  .  which  Mozart's  emcting  and 
sublime  Requiem  was  executed  I  shall  never  forget : — 
from  the  opening  chorus  "  Rex  tremendse  majestatis."  to 
the  soul-soothing  Benedictus,"  all  was  perfeetion,  both 
in  the  choral  and  instrumental  department.  The  chorusses, 
indeed,  considering  the  numerical  strength,  and  conse- 
quently increased  difficulty  of  perfect  union,  were  not 
better,  if  so  well  performed,  at  the  Abbey  Commemoration. 
The  Triumph  of  Gideon,  after  so  much  excellence,  was  in- 
deed the  art  of  sinking  in  music— Winter  is,  however  a. 
peat  master,  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspend  my  definitive 
ludgment  of  the  merits  of  his  music  on  this  occasion  till  I 
hear  it  to  the  original  words  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  English  poetry.  Mr.  Greatorex's  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Croft's  movement  "  Praise  the  Lord,"  does  him  great 
credit ;  but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  he  given 
the  whole  of  one  anthem,  instead  of  dismembering  two  to 
form  one.  We  will  rejoice  in  thy  Salvation,"  by  the 
same  great  composer,  and  which  was,  on  this  occasion,  in- 
troduced  to  follow  the  duet,  is  the  opening  chorus  of  another 
anthem — a  magnificent  production  throughout,  which  will 
not  bear  dismemberment  Mr.  Attwood's  Coronatkm  An- 
them opened  the  last  day's  performance,  and  was  executed, 
as  it  deserved  to  be,  with  admirable  precision.  It  would 
not  be  quite  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  this  and 
Mr.  W.  Kny  vett's  composition,  the  style  of  each  being  so 
essentially  different.— These  gentlemen  have  both  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  wluous  undertaking,  but  Att* 
wood  is  a  plant  of  foreign  growth,  a  worthy  pupil  of 
Mozart : — W.  Knyvett  is  English  from  top  to  toe. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  adaptation  of  Haydn,  O  sing  unto 
Jehovah !"  redounds  to  the  honour  of  both  his  taste  and 
skill. — The  fugue  is  admirably  conducted,  and  so  truly 
Handelian,  that  I  could  -not  h^p  regretting  that  there  is 
not  more  in  the  same  style  in  the  Creation  of  that  great 
master.  Luther's  Hymn,  if'  Luther's  it  be,  which  I  miheh 
doubt,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  German  choral  music,  and 
Mr.  Braham  would  have  made  it  just  as  effective  vrithont 
the  mummery  of  the  trumpet  blast  at  the  close  of  every 
strain,  a  bad  imitation  of  what  I  never  could  amoove  in 
Handel  himself : — after  the  solemn  strain  in  his  Te  Deum^ 

We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge,'*  he 
has  made  two  trumpets  announce  the  coming,  and  we  in- 
voluntarily associate  the  awful  circumstance  with  Earthly 
Judges,  and  an  Assize  Court.  In  Luther's  Hymn,  tlie 
words  are 

"  The  judge  of  mankind  doth  appear 
"  On  clottdfl  of  glory  seated 

The  stress  in  the  word  mankind  being  laid  on  the^rs^,  in- 
stead of  the  last  syllable. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  one  sacred  performance  in  St. 
Philip's  church  ?  could  nothing  more  appropriate  have  been 
selected  than Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize? — What 
will  the  Saint  of  the  day  say  to  this  ?  The  winding  up  of 
a  Baccanalian  revel,  where  Alexander  the  Great 

Assumeft  the  God,  affects  to  nod 

Who  the  redeeming  saint  Cecilia,-  was,  I  really  do  not 
know,  but  I  much  question  if  the    Angel"  she  is  supposed 

*  Our  correspoDdeDt  did  not,  perhaps,  obsenre^  tKat  in  onr  copy 
of  this  hymn  we  conrected  the  error  of  which  he  so  justly  complains. 
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to  draw  dawn"  from  Heftven,  is  quite  pore  enough  to 
MuMy  SMok  an  iatrodiictioii  ia  sudi  a  place.-— The  chorus 
Staelf  is  yen  effiectiva,  aad  one  of  Handel's  most  niasterly 
ifl^  offugae.  He  has  foar  subjects  at  ouoe  at  work, 
i  tot  each  of  the  four' following  lines^ 

Let  old  Hmotheus  yield  the  prize 

Or  both  divide  the  crown. 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  sides. 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

Upon  the  vocal  strength  of  the  principals  generally,  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  enlafge.  I  would,  nowever,  strongly 
advise  Mr.  Braham  to  renounce  the  song  of  Why  does 
the  God  of  Israel  sleep."  It  was  never  one  that  he  gave 
ellect  to^  and  on  the  present  occasion  he  did  any  thing  but 
sing  it.— Every  heart  was  open  to  the  feeling  and  delicacy 
of  his  Lord  remember  David,"  and  to  the  mingled  ani- 
nation  and  palhos  of  his  "  Deeper  and  deeper  stiU." 
Conclude  I,  now,  with  Madame  Catalani ! 

If  toheriti'fiWn^  some  few  errors  fall — 
"  hoiA.  in  her  face,  and  yoa  forget  them  all.'* 

Beautiful  Ae  is,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  truly 
fascinating ;  her  voice,  too,  is  powerful  and  flexible  in  an 
astonishing  degree,  and  her  shake  the  most  perfect  that 
.ev^  was,  or  will  be  heard.  But  Catalani  is  deficient  in 
one  of  the  indispensable  Qualities  of  a  singer, — She  has 
a  bad  ear:  when  she  conceals  this  imperfection  by  adhering 
to  passionate  recitative  and  airs  of  intricate  execution,  au 
goes  on  well ;  but  when  the  sober  lengthened  melodies  of 
Handel  are  attempted  by  her,  the  cl^arm  is  dissolved. 

Madame  Catalani  sung  in  the  course  of  the  present  per- 
formances, ^*  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  ana  she  sung  it 
half  a  note  below  the  orchestra^  for  which  extraordinary 
feat,  the  President,  high  seated  among  the  gr^t  dons  and 
donnas  in  the  chancel  gallery,  held  up,  lor  I  think  the 
third  time  dining  the  perlbrmance,  the  silent  but  expres- 
sive symbol  of  encore  I-«Alas,.Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens, 
Mr.  W.  Kny velt,  Mr.  Yanghan,  where  were  yotir  encores  ? 
Not  one  to  either  fine  siujger. — ^This,  sir,  is  sicken- 
ing, and  I  shall  begin  to  think  of  cant,  and  humbug,  and 
other  John  BuUicsl  expressions,  if  I  do  not  in  haste  sub- 
scribe myself,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Clio. 


SIGNOR  P£ROTTI  ON  THB  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
MUSIC  IN  ITALY. 
[Concluded  from  page  106.] 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the 
abuses  prevalent  in  the  instrumental  part  of  music. 
•*  Many  composers,"  says  he,  "  seem  to  make  it  their  sole 
study  to  deck  'themselves  out  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  the 
instrumental  ijart  of  the  opera ;  they  delight  in  a  music 
that  deafens  the  ears  of  the  miserable  auditory,  beginning 
at  the  very  overture  itself,  the  object  of  which  should,  on 
tlie  contrary,  be  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the  audience  to 
silence  aud  composure  *.  Can  he  be  unconscious  that  bis 
real  object  in  employing  all  this  noise,  is  to  distract  the 


'  *  This  an  error  that  cannot  be  suflvred  to  pass  without  a  com- 
ment. M.  Peratti  it  not  whoiiy  free  from  prejudices,  and  wc  have  here 
one  of  tiieui.  The  overture  is  a  kiud  of  masical  prologur,  and  should 
be  so  composed  as  to  adapt  the  minds  of  the  audience  to  the  prevail- 
ing passion,  or  character,  of  Uie  drama  that  is  to  follow.  If  this  be  of 
tile  beA>ic  kind,  the  overture  should  be  grand  in  ito  style,  and  grandeur 


sftme  inimitable  composer. 


minds  of  the  audience  and  call  oiT  their  attention,  so  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  passing;  a  steady  opinion  upoo 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  composition  ?  Nor  is  this  con- 
fined to  the  overture  alone;  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  that  the 
uproar  of  instruments  is  continued  from  one  end  oC  the 
opera  to 'the  other.  Thus  the  effiact  is  destrojEed  which 
music  of  a  loud  and  stormy  kind  mi^ht  have  in  repre- 
senting battles,  triumphs,  and  the  like.  Besides  tlus« 
too  powmful  acooB^ianimeats  overwhelm  the  singer,  aad 
prevent  his  giving  a  due  expression  to  the  passions  he  has 
to  ponrtray." 

M.  Perotti  then  proceeds  to  adduce  a  number  of  esc« 
amples  of  the  just  employment  of  instruments  by  various 
great  masters,  who  have  wisely  introduced  them  to  assist 
the  voice,  and  enibrce  the  expression  of  the  poetry*  He 
tells  us,  that  if  these  wise  masters  of  their  art  employed 
ritornellei,  as  well  in  their  airs  as  recitatives,  it  was  ia 
order  to  give  additional  energy  to  passion,  and  not  to  serve 
as  a  mere  thing  of  caprice.  Ailler  this,  he  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  the  third  requisite  in  a  composer,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  letters  and  poetry. 

It  is  certain,"  he  continues,  that  a  composer  cannot 
do  justice  to  his  subject,  unless  he  mderstands  the  true 
rhythm  of  poetry  and  the  quality  of  its  accents;  and, 
what  is  more,  unless  he  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
sentiments  which  the  poet  expresses.  Another  great  ad<» 
vantage  that  a  master  would  derive  from  a  knowledge  of 
poetry  is  this,  that  it  wonld  enable  him  to  communicate  his 
ideas  to  the  poet,  that  by  their  mutual  assistance  no  effect 
might  be  lost,  of  which  the  union  of  the  poetry  and  the 
music  might  be  productive.  Did  composers  possess  a 
competent  knowledge  of  this  divine  art,  they  womd  not  fall 
into  the  vice  of  ringing  so  many  changes  of  notes  upon  a 
single  syllable,  on  which  abuse,  Arteaga  has  the  following . 
just  remarks.  *  Were  masters  to  study  our  prosody  with 
attention,  they  would  see  that  such  a  liberty  cannot  be 
taken  with  our  language  without  greatly  injuring  it ;  that 
this  method  of  dividing,  snlitting,  aiid  midtiplyang,  the 
sound  upon  a  single  sellable,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and- 
instead  of  adding  to  the  expression  of  the  music,  detracts 
considerably  from  it.  One  of  tlie  things  to  be  admired  ia 
ancient  music,  is  the  exactitude  with  which  the  value  <rf 
every  syllable  was  determined;  nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  otherwise,  had  not  the  poetry  been  separated  and 
estranged  from  the  music.'^  Anotner  of  the  prevailing 
vices  that  sping  from  this  defective  knowled|;e  of  poet^,. 
is  the  common  custom  of  teriniDating  all  airs,  even  the 
most  pathetic,  with  an  allegro.  M'^hen  we  hear  a  prisoner 
at  the  point  of  death,  after  a  most  pathetic  recitative  and 
cantabile  passage,  terminating  the  scene  of  horror  by  a 
lively  polacca,  who  but  feels  it  as  an  outrage  to  common 
sense  ?  No  scniple  is  made  of  applying  music  of  a  gay 
and  pleasing  character,  to  subjects  of  a  severe  and  gloomy 
kind,  and  vice  versd.  We  frequently  hear  the  same  musical 
phrases  and  subjects  in  the  mouths  of  two  different  cha-^ 
racters,  who  Are  speaking  quite  opposite  sentiments,  and 
are  not  supposed  to  be  aware  of  each  other's  being  on  the 
sta|i;e  at  the  same  moment ;  with  a  thousand  other  defects,, 
which  it  would  be  too  long  to  particularize  in  this  place.. 
The  composer  of  our  day  will  reply,  that  he  does  this  only 
for  the  sake  of  theatrical  effect.  But  is  music,  then,  to 
serve  for  no  other  purpose  tban  to  tickle  the  ear,  instead 
of  moving  the  heart ;  and  in  this  manner  to  betray  the 
truth  which  consists  only  in  the  imitation  of  nature  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  that  everlasting  repetition  of  the 
words  not  required  bv  the  sense,  aud  which  only  serve  for 
the  convenience  of  the  singer  and  the  master  2  "  What  of 
those  clamorous  chorusses,  altogether  out  of  character,  and 
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Ibrced  into  almost  every  opera?  -Wiat  of  afll  those  con-  ' 
eertini  of  wind  instramevts,  so  ill  applied  1o  the  words  they  i 
Vrere  intended  to  express  ?   What  of  those  airs  with  the 
riolin  or  some  otfter  inistmment  obhligato,  which  seem  to 
Bave  no  other  object  thaw  to  display  the  execution  of  the 
sringer,  and  his  power  to  rival  the  agility  of  Ibe  instirument.  ^ 
By  such  absmiihies  and  others  of  the  same  stamps  the 
msic  is  mode  to  dfestpoy  the  peetry,  while*  they  both  lose 
flight  of  what*  they  shoidd  always  keep  in  yiew,  a  failhftil 
imitaition  of  natufe. , 

From  the  Tarious  defects,  of  which  we  have  taken 
this  rapid' view,  existing  both  in  the  poet,  the  singer^  and 
Ae  composer,  residt  certidn  evils  fatal  to  the  nrosical  drama. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  trace  to  this  source,  that-  general 
Insubordination  which  is  fbnnd  to  reign  among  the  persons 
who  constitute  it.  The  composer  finding  himself  at  daggers- 
drawing  with  the  Jirst  man,  and  on  no  better  terms  with 
tte  poet,  is  necessttated,  in  his  own  defence,  to  quarrel 
^th  the  manager,  who,  at  that  very  moment,  is  threatened 
with  destruction  by  some  melodious,  but  indignant  siren. 
The  scene-painter,   the  mechanist,  the  orchestra,  the 
dancers,  all  are  up  in  arms'  against  each  other  :  thus,  from 
the  manager  down  to  the  candle-snufier,  all  conspire 
to  the  ruin  of  the  drama.    It  is  owing  to  this  want  of 
concord  and  subordination,  that  a  musictd  composition  is 
reduced  to  little  else  than  an  affair  of  simple  mechanism, 
instead  of  bein^,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  spontaneous  etflsct 
of  a  general'  enthusiasm  and  love  ftr  the  art.   The  follow- 
ing IS  the  process  in  bringing  out  a  new  opera.  The 
knanager  in^sts  on  its  appearance  within  a  few  days,  but 
Unfortunately  the  poet  has  not  yet  composed  a  single  verse 
bf  his  subject,  if  indeed  a  subject  has  yet  been  fixed  upon. 
■He  therefore  sets  to  work,  and  at  last  furnishes  some  con- 
■  certed  pieces,  for  example,  an  introduction,  two  or  three 
duets  and  terzettos,  and  a  couple  of  finales  ;  this  done,  the 
flingers' hurry  off  to  the  opera,  to  begin  something  like  a 
rehearsal.   The  composer,  without  knowing  what  he  is 
going  about,  ignorant  of  the  plot,  for  perhaps  as  yet  there 
h  none,  and  of  the  qualities  and  characters  of  the  Dramatis 
PirsonSi  as  well  as  of  the  particular  passion  that  should 
form  the  promiuent  jfeatmre  of  his  music,  and  on  which  he 
ahoidd  concentrate  the  powers  of  his  art,  is  obliged  to 
compose  within  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  is  generally  I 
'•flowed  to  a  copyist.    Alreaay  the  prima  donna,  the  first 
nan,  the  tenor,  and  the  rest,  have  oegjun  the  war.  TTiey 
quarrel  among  themselves  and  with  mm,  relative  to  their 
respective  pretensions,  and,  amidst  clamour  and  insults, 
instantly  demand  their  parts.   A  thousand  intrigues  and 
cabals  are  s^t  on  fi^ot  by  each  in  ordbr  to  gain  his  particular 
i>biect;  till  the  composer,  assailed  and  pressed  on  every 
jride,  and  happy  to  escape  from  vexation,  annoyance,  and 
disgust,  sets  desperately  to  work  and  finishes  his  opera. 
Bat  what,  may  it  be  permitted  to  ask,  must  be  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  a  work  put  together  under  such  circumstances 
like  these  ?   And',  even  if  nossessed  of  some  merit,  what 
^ance  has  it  in  the  hands  or  actors  of  this  spirit,  whose  only 
object  is  to  supplant  each  other,  and  consnire  against  the 
success  of  the  composer  ?   Nothing  can  De  more  clear, 
than  that  this  disunion  of  the  parts  must  have  a  most  fatal 
eflbct  upon  the  whole ;  that  nothing  but  confusion  and 
incoherence  can  be  the  result whereby,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  rational  entertainments  that  the  mind  can 
enjoy,  is  brought  into  ridicule  and  contempt. 

^  The  spectators  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  music, 
'  a^id  constd^  the  theatre  as  merelj  a  place  of  license  and 
intrigue.   Thence  it  happens  diat  the  good  music  of  the 
first  masters  no  loneer  excites  attention ;  and  we  have 
been  doomed  to  behold  the  great  works  of  our  celebrated 


musicians  reeeived  With'  iadlftrence  and  disgust ;  whUh 
applauses,  though,  we  must  alidfw,  applanses  not  tlhnjn 
purchased  by  the  most  honotftaHemeans,  aire  pourad  wpm 
composers  lielew  raeAscrity,  ienorant  «f  Hieir  avt^  aad 
destitute  of  all  literature.  The  nost  of  modem  masters  4lb 
nothing  but  copy  each  other,  and  even  themselves ;  the 
consequence  is,' that  that  portion  of  the  audience  which  is 
endowed  with  knomM^  and  goodi  taste,  is  disgusted  by 
such  repetition  of  pla^arisoiBy  Sod  sigh  in  secret  over  the 
decay  of  the  art." 

The  author  now  proeeeds  to  the  third  part  of  his  IXssei^ 
tation,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  means  of  preventing  iSie 
decay  of  the  art,  and  of  restoring  it  again  to  its  primitire 
splendour.  M.  Perotti  dismisses  this  part  of  his  subject  in 
a  very  fbw  pages.  He  candidly  confesses  that  the  means 
pointed  out  by  him  **  are  more  easy  to  be  proposed  ttmrn. 
followed in  this-  we  perfectly  agree  wvlh  him,  and  cannot  • 
but  acknowledge  that  they  struck  us  as  bein|^  very  uR8atis<- 
factory.  We  shall  give  the  substance  of  thc«n,  and  leave 
our  readers  to  make  their  own  reflections*  He  arranges 
his  observations  imder  th&  following  heads ; 

Firtt,  An  InsHtuiiM  wMbBT  i4f  €Mpkm  ^th  SkHe^ 

He  proposes  that."  there  should  be  itistituted  a  puffic 
commission,  composed  of  members,  who  should  be  men  of 
letters,  and  well  versed  in  the  knowled^  of  dramatic  noe* 
try  and  of  music  tfieoretrical  and  pracueal ;  and  to  whom 
should  belong  the  duty  of  pronouncing  a  legal  judgment 
upon  the  merit  of  compositions,  both  poetical  and  musical. 
1^  this  commission  it  should  also  belong  to  superintend 
every  thing  relative  to  the  music  of  the  cnurch,  as  well  as 
tlie  theatre,  together  with  a  SMrw£/fance  over  all  persons 
composing  the  dramatic  spectacle.  That  the  decisions 
pronounced  by  the  above  commission,  should  be  ratified  by 
the  supreinfe  authority  of  the  government,  in  order  to  Be 
carried  promptly  into  execution. 

StcetMf*  TkB  Poetry. 
**  To  oppose  a  barrier  against  the  evils  with  which  bad 
poetry  has  inundated  music,  and  thereby  to  remove  one  of 
the  means  of  corruption  from  the  bosom  of  ^e  drama  itself, 
no  better  expedient  can  be  found,  than  to  bring  the  dramas 
of  Metastasio  again  on  the  stage,  that  they  may  serve  to  in^ 
spire  some  other  bard  with  the  same  poetic  spirit. — ^At  all 
events,  the  selection  of  the  argument,  and  all  that  regards 
good  taste,  and  the  rules  of  the  poetic  and  musical  art, 
might  be  committed  to  the  care  and  superintendaace  of  the 
above-named  commissisn.'* 

ThirdTy.  On  the  Masters  qf  Music 
"  If  schools  are  necessarj  to  educate  good  singers,  not 
less  so  are  they  to  form  good  composers.  We  have  stated 
that  counterpoint  is  the  solid  basis  of  music :  there  should 
always  be  masters  destined  for  this  object  only.  Besides 
the  elements  of  counterpoint,  the  young  composer  on^t 
also  to  be  instructed  in  smging,  as  well  as  in  the  practise 
of  the  organ  ;  these  are  neo^^sary  to  render  him  a  perfect 
professor.  After  having  advanced  thus  far,  he  ought  to 
feam  what  is  termed  effetto  del  Teatro  (theatrical  effect),  to 
which  should  be  unit^  a  perfect  knowledge  of  both  wind 
and  stringed  instnunentsv  In  the  course  of  these  musi- 
cal "studies,  the  beHes  lettres,  poetry,  and  also  the  Latin 
language,  for  the  usages  of  the  cburcn,  should  be  cultivated. 
Qdore  entering  upon  the  exorcise  of  their  profession,  both 
composers  and  sitigm  should  jmbss  a  regumr  examination 
in  all  the  different  styles  of  music,  &c.,  so  that  only  those 
who  aie  found  fully  competent,  and  have  obtained  Ae 
sanction  of  the  commissioni  should  be  aflowed  to  exercise 
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ihe  i^ofeapiMl.  Besides  tbis^  tlie  vbriu.balk'of  the  poet 
aiftd  eompoBBr  sbould^  before  pibUcatkm,  be  jriimtted  to 
ike  inupBCiion  «f  the  coBMniwwon  befol&^navMd. 

Fourthly.   On  the  &nger&, 

^  We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  ^ssertation,  thst 
it  wt8  from  the  excellent  schools  formed  in  different  parts 
ef  Italy  that  those  admirable  singers  proceeded,  in  whose 
praise  the  voice  of  fame  is  still  eloquent.  This  proves  the 
necessity  (Mother  pid>lie  schools  being  esiablidied,  where 
ywth  may  4e  traaaed  m  in  the  knowled|^  of  music  In 
these  the  pyftl  should  oe  diligently  ins^iaeted  in  those 
branches  of  literature  that  bear  a  relation  to  music,  that 
thqf  amy  be  qualified  to  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  poe- 
try, iu  ocder  to  be  able  to  do  justice,  both  in  voice  and 
gesture*  to  the  sentiments  oontainued  in  it.  Before  entering 
on  their  public  duties,  it  woidd  be  deshable  that  they 
should  undergo  a  rigorous  examination.  With  respect  to 
their  condnct  at  the  thea^,  they  should  be  tanght  that 
necessary  subordination,  which  will  render  diem  obedient 
to  the  poet  and  the  maestro^  to  whom  they  now  presume 
to  dictate  laws.  A  greater  discietion  should  also  prevail 
in  lhaa4|asiiMni  of  their  respective  sidanes  ;  and  a  doe 
Mitio  shrald  be  observed  between  them  and  the  composer 
and  poet,  who,  with  respect  to  the  drama,  are  what  reason 
is  to  the  mepibers  of  the  body." 

Sixthly.    That  the  Theatre  should  noi  he  in  the  power  of 
Impress ABi,  (marhagers). 

This  is  .itsdf  evident,  and  cannot  stand  in  need 
proof.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  venality,  the  ignorance,  the 
imd  &ith  of  this  race  of  men  ?  The  theatre,  therefore, 
ondit  to  be  nader  the  immediate  inspection  of  sovereign 
amority,  wbich  should  place  its  direction  under  com- 
petent persons.  *  These  should  guard  against  being  led 
astray  by  the  idea  of  an  ill-judged  economy,  and  should 
attow  the  opera  to  appear  in  that  state  of  splendour  and 
magnificence  v^hieh  becomes  it:  then  should  we  behold 
the  return  of  those  goiden  days  of  the  drama,  in  which 
it  flourished  in  all  its  pride  and  glory.'' 

Li  addition  to  these  means,  he  proposes  two  others  ;  first, 
the  establishment  of  musical  libraries,  to  which  musicians 
and  fiingers  might  have  free  access,  in  order  to  become  fa- 
miliar vdth  all  that  is  great  and  elegant  in  art,  as  well  as 
to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  works  of  the  present 
day,  and  profit  from  the  combined  opinions  and  experience 
of  mankind.  Secondly,  an  inoitatioB  of  the  concerts  of  an- 
cient music  given  in  London,  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
yoong  students  vrith  the  compositions  (^the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  the  old  school,  and  to  keep  alive  in  their  minds 
a  grat^l  sense  of  what  is  owing  to  the  memory  of  those 
iUustrious  men  who  founded  the  different  sdiools  of  music. 

H.  Perotti,  aware  that  the  severity  of  some  of  his  stric- 
tm^,  however  justly  grounded,  may  possibly  raise  up  a  host 
of  enemies,  concludes  with  these  words :  If  my  work  but 
merit  the  approbation  of  one  man  of  sound  judgment,  1 
set  at  nought  the  censures  of  a  blind  multitude :  Sufficit 
mnhi  unm  Plato^  pro  cwieto  populo." 


ON  SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  THE  FLUTE. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  wind-instrument  gets  sooner, 
ont  of  tuna  than  the  flute,  and  thiais  particularly  percepti- 
ble in  the  erenendo  and  decresoendo ;  in  ^e  former  the 
tone  becomes  too  acute,  and  in  the  latter  it  falls  too  low. 
Other  instruments,  such  as  the  oboe,  clarioaei;  and  bas- 


soon, are,  by  means  of  good  lipping,  aKNre  eaoBv  flayed  iu 
tune.  On  the  flute  this  defect  is  attempted  toae^wviated 
by  Sviding  the  instfameni  into  flMt^^piaoea,  and  fay  ma]^^ 
one  of  the  ead8<lo  move  in  and  out  by  maaas  of  a  atoppsiw 
But  all  means  were  found  to  be^inadeqaMlav  and  the  iastnH 
meat  still  remained  imperfect. 

M.  Petersen,  an  eminent  profesaor  oa  the  finite,  rosi* 
dent  at  Hamburgh,  has,  alter  ataoh  patient  tnvestigatioa 
and  a  variety  of  trials,  been  so  snoeesaM  as  to  ^veat  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  it^L  its  efieet  asid  aimplkity  ia 
equally  vakndUe  and  ipaisewarthy*.  It  is  a  small  levers 
one  inch  in  length,  which  can  easily  be  moved  by  tiai 
thumb  of  the  left  hand.  By  means  of  tUs,  the  pitch  of 
the  flute  is  in  an  instant  raised  or  depressed  the  eighth  of 
a  tone,  and,  while  playing,  the  creeoendo  and  decrsimmd^ 
are  maintained  perfectly  pure.  With  the  assistnaan  of  a 
small  fine-woomed  screw,  which  fsom  itseiact  is  callad  ikm 
pitch^screWf  the  flute  may  be  tuned  with  very  litde  tronhli^ 
and  without  disturbing  the  effect  of  tke  kver.  .  The  whole 
arrangement  is  in  the  highest  de^eee  simple,  aad  with  ra« 
spect  to  its  construction  and  duration  is  far  preferab&e  to 
the  key. 

M.  Petersen  adds,  that  the  Imobs  or  projeotieas  whidb 
are  necessary  to  receive  the  metal  and  pins  of  the  keys  am 
injurious  to  the  tone  of  tke  flute ;  that  the  pins  will  neoe»« 
sarily  give,  in  course  ef  time  aiid  friction  ;  and  that  .the 
stoppers  being  thus  disarranged,  will  yield  the  tone  widi  less 
purity.  In  his  flute,  the  two  lower  .pieces  are  united  inia 
one ;  the  middle  piece  has  but  a  very  trifling  projection^ 
and  is  not  to  be  sqMirated  from  the  uKechaaism  abave  da* 
scribed,  wbich  is  affixed  to  both  parts.  Next  comes  itha 
head-pieoe,  which  is  free  from  all  metid,  and  only  four  hidies 
in  lenath,  on  whidi  is  the  mouth-holek  This  is  affixed  to 
it  in  ^e  same  manner  as  the  month-pieoe  of  a  clarionet.  * 

By  means  of  these  im^toveaieirtS)  M.  Petersen's  flute  has 
attained  a  degree  <tf  perieotion  unknown  in  this  instrument 
before. 


ON  THE  CHORUSSES  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
DERVISHES  ^ 

( From  the  Cerman,) 

Or  the  music  of  the  Persians  but  little  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  is  known,  and  while  so  many  minute  inouiries  have 
been  made  into  the  other  parts  0f  their  history,  this  has  been 
comparatively  neglected.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  his  elaborate 
History  of  Persia  has  not  devoted  more  than  a  doaen 
lines  to  its  music;  and  the  few  travellers  who  have 
touched  on  it  incidently,  have  rather  served  to  awak^ 
than  gratify  curiosity.  The  specimens  of  Persian  music 
that  have  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public,  are  too  scan^ 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  subject.  It 
therefore  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  lay 

•  The  Dervifihea  fare  an  order  of  fanatics  and  impoBtors,  who  live  to- 
grether  in  Tekas,  or  convents,  in  Persia  and  other  oriental  countriet. 
On  certain  days  they  hold  meelin^s,  at  which  their  superior  presides. 
And  on  those  occasions  one  of  the  fraternity  plays  on  the  Sute,  aocoa»- 
panied  by  a  little  drum,  while  the  rest  dance,  whirling  themselvca 
round  with  great  swiftness.  This  practice  the?  strictly  observe,  in 
DMDiery  of  jl^teva,  their  patriarch,  who  is  said  to  have  continued 
turning  miraculously  round  for  the  space  of  four  days  witliout  food  or 
refreshment,  his  companion  Hamsa  playing  all  the  while  on  the  flute, 
after  which  extraordinary  exercise,  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  in  which 
he  received  revelations  for  the  establishment  of  his  order.  They  be- 
lieve the  flute  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Jacob  and  the  shepherds  of 
the  Old  Testament,  because  they  sang  the  praises  of  God  up^it. 

There  are  various  sects  of  tiieseJDervishes,  but  those  called  the  metC" 
Uaek  or  Mewktvi,  are  the  most  devoted  tamusic.  The^y  often  quit  their 
convent,  and  acc<nnpany  armies  on  their  march ;  on  which  occasions 
they  sing  verses  in  praise  of  the  leaders,  which  arc  generally  accom- 
panied by  the  flute  and  a  #maU  kind  of  drum.   ^ 
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before  our  reedm  something  more  satisfactory  on  this  cu- 
rious point 

^  A  Mr.  yun  Hussard,  who  held  an  offidal  situation  in  Per- 
sia, and  is  an  amateur  of  music^  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  during  bis  residence  there,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  collect  a  considerable  number  of  pieces 
ef  their  music^  which  it  is  his  intention  to  pnbliHh.  They 
are  entitled  The  seven  Chorusses  of  the  Dervishes  Mew^ 
Iran/'  and  are  regarded  by  the  connoisseurs  to  whose  in- 
spection they  have  been  submitted,  as  by  far  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  kind  that  have  hitherto  been  brought  from 
the  East  into  Europe. 

The  first  Chorus  consists  of  ten  strophes ;  the  second  and 
third  of  seven  each ;  the  fourth  of  ten  ;  and  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  of  nine  each. 

Pf  these  si3Llv-one  strophes,  each,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  its  particular  melody.  From  their  titles  it  will  ap- 
pear* that  they  are  sung  only-  in  one  part,  alternately 
By  base  and  tenor  voices.  The  flute  plays  the  same  me- 
lody, one  or  two  octaves  higher,  and  the  small  drum  is 
chiefly  used  to  determine  the  rhythm. 

The  keys  employed  are  various.  Some  agree  with  those 
of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  chants ;  others  are  strictly 
the  same  as  those  now  in  use.  The  melodies  in  gene- 
ral possess  considerable  originality  and  force  of  expression, 
and  are  throughout  faithful  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  poetry.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  grace  and  tender- 
ness, others  of  majesty  and  sublimity,  and  some  possess  a 
degree  of  playfulness,  and  are  highly  characteristic  of  the 
peculiar  dance  of  these  people ,  in  >vhich  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  whirl  themselves  round  with  great  rapidity.  The 
melodies  are  short,  and  excellent  of  their  various  kinds. 

The  change  of  time  that  sometimes  occurs,  most  ex- 
actly resembles  the  old  French  dramatic  music :  it  does  not 
offend  the  ear,  and  never  appears  to  be  out  of  its  proper 
)>lace.  The  compass  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  octave 
and  a  half  from  C  to  F ;  consequently  these  songs,  trans- 
posed according  to  circumstances,  are  adapted  to  every  voice. 

To  give  our  readers  a  more  correct  idea  of  this  music,  we 
shall  present  them  with  an  analysis  of  the  first  and  second 
of  these  chorusses,  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  characters  and  effect  of  the  rest. 

The  FiBST  Chobus  is  entitled  Hedschas. 

The  First  Strophe  ;  "  The  falcon,  I,  of  heaven  from  the 
world  of  spirits  straying,"  &c.  In  G  major,  4  lime,  ma- 
jestic, till  the  words  oh^friend  I  oh,  friend  !"  which  are 
to  be  ffiven  in  a  more  plaintive  manner.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  J  in  C  major,  somewhat  quicker,  then  again 
^  in  G  major. 

Second  Strophe  ,  "  Alas !  the  blaze  of  flames,"  &c.  in  4  in 
C  major,  majestic  ;  after  the  two  first  bars,  i  in  C  ;  alter 
this  it  falls  into  4,  and  concludes  in  G  major.  The  word 
Hu^  Hu^  (Jehovah  or  God)  is  to  be  sung  in  a  more  aspi- 
rated than  singing  manner. 

Third  Strophe  ;  **  Listen  to  the  lay  of  the  flute's  mourn- 
ful tone,"  kc.  i  F  minor,  it  passes  into  F  major,  re- 
turns a^ain  to  F  minor,  and  concludes  in  C.  Yery  slow 
and  plaintive* 

Fourth  Strophe ;  I  approached  the  shores  of  the  sea," 
&c.  Melting,  f  in  A  minor,  after  the  third  bar  in  |,  and 
concludes  in  Ef.  This  again  repeated  a  few  tunes  to  other 
vrords. 

Fifth  Strophe ;  "  Beloved  one,  they  place  their  foot  on 
two  worlds**'  &c.  ,  Moderately  slow,  grazioso^  mixed  with 
marked  and  noble  tenderness ;  f  a  major ;  moves  first 
into  i  E  major,  then  into  f  A  major,  and  lastly,  into  G 
major. 


Sixth  Strophe  ;  Thine  be  praise  and  thouaaod  thanks,'' 
&c.  Joyous,  energetic,  spirited,'  in  C  major;  after 
the  fifth  bar,  a  half  cadence  into  A  minor ;  after  which 
it  passes  from  G  major  into  F  flat ;  from  this  it  moves 
into  D  major,  and  concludes  in  G  major.  This  melody  is 
repeated  to  other  words ;  it  is  afterwards  taken  up  by  C 
major,  and  condudes  in  the  same  key.  Strange  as  these 
transitions  may  appear,  they  are  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  the  ear. 

Seventh  Strophe ;  The  ear  that  is  open  only  to  tnrth," 
&c.  Joyous,  simple,  vet  strikingly  expressive ;  f  F  ma- 
jor ;  which  after  a  few  bars  goes  into  B  major,  and  termi-* 
nates  in  F  major. 

Eighth  Strophe  ;  "  O  permit  me,  Lord,  to  look  vnth  un- 
shaken mind  upon  both  worlds,"  &c.  Joyous,  full  of  pro- 
found calm,  4  F  major,  conclusion  in  C  major ;  passes  at 
the  words    Woe,  woe  !*'  into  F  minor,  and  concludes  in  C. 

Ninth  Strophe ;  And,  alas !  in  the  grief  of  love  you 
have  heard  my  sighs,'*  kc.  Somewhat  melancholy,  in  a 
tender  tone,  &  G  major,  interchanging  virith  G  minor,  and 
concludes  in  D  major 

Tenth  Strophe;  «*The  world  was  illumined  by  the 
beam,"  kc.  Moderate,  yet' full  of  power,  f  in  G  major; 
moves  into  A  minor,  afterwards  into  C  major,  and  ter- 
minates in  A  minor. 

The  Second  Chobus  is  entitled  Nehawcnd, 

First  Strophe ;  "  Yesterday  at  the  palace  of  honour,  I 
beat  the  lona  drum  of  command,"  5cc.  Majestic,  and  at  the 
the  same  time  spirit  stiring,  4  partly  major,  partly  minor, 
interchargiiig  with  -J-,  the  conclusion  in  F  minor 

Second  Strophe ;  "  Thou,  oh  ray  from  the  heaven  of 
grace,  from  the  merciful  Lord  of  the  world,"  &c.  Moderate, 
but  expressive  of  confidence,  B  minor,  |  goes  into  major,, 
from  thence  into  F  minor,  where  it  terminates.  After 
this  follows  ^  F  major,  F  minor  ^,  concludes  in  the  same. 

Third  Strophe  ;  For  a  moments 's  space  was  I  sunk  in 
the  sea  of  love,"  &c.  This  melody  is  in  all  respects  like  the 
second  strophe  of  the  preceding,  and  produces  an  admira- 
ble effect  if  the  first  part,  in  B  minor,  be  sung  by  bass 
voices  and  the  second  in  F,  by  tenors. 

Fourth  Strophe  ;  In  this  flute  what  magic  dwells,"  &c. 
\  D  major ;  after  the  fifth  bar  A  major,  concludes  in  D 
major.  This  melody  is  full  of  loveliness  and  simplicity  if 
performed  in  a  soothing  tone  and  with  feeling. 

Fifth  Strophe  :  O  Sultan  dear  !  O  foncUy  mine,"  &c. 
Supplicating,  ^  F  minor,  concludes  in  C.  This  melody  is 
repeated  a  few  other  times  in  some  of  the  subsequent  cho- 
russes, but  with  a  change  of  key,  text,  and  accompaniment. 

Sixth  Strophe ;  I  love  thee,  O  image  of  Chatagus,  so 
warm,  so  faithful,"  &c.  Gay,  simple,  and  singular,  in  D 
ni&ior  j^,  with  f  bars  intermingled,  and  a  few  retardations. 

Seventh  Strophe ;  "  Drunk  with  wine  and  love,"  &c. 
Slow,  dragging,  and  melancholy,  |  C  major,  alternately 
with  F  minor. 

The  other  five  chorusses  have,  like  these  two,  a  marked 
character ;  and  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  manner,  mode,  imd 
melody.  A  few  among  them,  in  which  the  fancy  is  highly 
excited  by  the  strong  and  vivid  imagery  of  the  text,  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  their  originality,  and  are 
chiefly  in  minor  modes. 

We  now  proceed  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  speci- 
mens of  these  singular  productions,  as  arranged  on  the  au- 
thority of  M.  von  Hussard,  by  the  Abb4  Stadler,  of  Vienna, 
who  has  also  added  the  accompaniments.  The  parts  for  the 
voice  are  written  in  the  violin  clef ;  the  accompaniment  ton 
the  piano-forte  is  arbitrary,  but  it  is  simple,  and  quite  in; 
character  with  the  subject. 
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X$t  Choftu. 

HlDSCHAS 

\H  Strophe. 


Mtgutic. 


■# — ^ 


The  Fal  -  coo  I  of  Heaven,  -  •  from  the  world  of  $pi  •  rks 
To    serre  an      earth  •  ly      spprtsman,  •      my  *  -  -  bead     in    hood  ar  « 


Plaintive. 


^3F 


Blray  •  •  ing,  Oh  *  •  friend,  oh  • 
ray  -   -  ing.       Oh  -  -  friend  ------ 


friend  -  -  dear  •  est    soul,  be  -  loved  Lord ! 


pity  p  ^Tt^i" frf — 


I,     the  fav'rite    of  the  Most  High,     now  from    his  hand  am  strajing,  Oh  *  -  friend. 


 ^ 

■f     0  m  ^' 


i 


Oh  -  •  -  fKend,  -  -    dear  -  est  soiiL    be  •  -  lot  -  ed  Lord ! 


3 


1^ 


9  T 
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eth  Strophe. 
\st  Chorus. 


4A  ■ 

Thine     lie  praise  and    tbou  -  sand  thanks  I        Friend,  friend,      hoWftin'dbe,  say,  that 


33t 


1 


migh  -  ty,  mi)^  -  ty    power?    See,  what  slaves  be>fore  him  cower!     Ab,  -  -  >    ah!  Shimng 


^  1^  J  J 


4-*- 


in  Chos  -  ro  -«  wen's  pomp,    shin  •  iiig      in  Chos  •  ro  -  wen's      pomp.       Mari^    my  words,  old 


3 


■or 


J '  r  r  '  °i  r 


i 


F '  f  f  r 


33f 


man,  and  know. 


Ah,  -       ah!  -     Joys    of  earth  are  W    a     s*how»  but    ^  ^owl 


^^^^^^^ 


i 


V  ^  ^  -  J  ^      -  f 


f>l  — uL 
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KiKAWSKp.    1  la       that          flute  r    -  -  -  -  -  "what         ma  -  -  gic    .dwells,  <        Of  V 


Melting^  slmo. 


|ter~r~rn-J4— j-- 


m 


beaVn's,.  tt  hetct^h^         «e  -  -  crets  soft 


V 


teUsI 


Wilfa.rouDd 


a 


In  >w0ids,tho' without  JtoBgue,*   Ohybeafen!  U  tliee       she  still    can  speak. 


8T8 
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Slaw.  Devout. 


4th  Charm. 
Adsciiem 

BUSSELU. 

\0(h  S^phe. 


O       Sul-  -  tan   dear!    O    fond  -  ly    mine!    O    fend  -  *  |j  flinie!  In 


Dragging  in  Hme. 


nth  Chorus. 

PENDSCHnOIAH. 

2d  Strophe. 


Oh!  with       dim  «  -  -  -  pled  chin, 


but       stony  heart, 


^^^^^1  

■J3=I=-J-,i--rJ  

oice  with       one        kind  gUaoe 

J        J  •  !  J>1  -        1    ^  - 
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of  tfaiOB 

eye      this          sad-den*d  hearty  this 

sad  -  -  den'd  heart. 

ModtraU. 


ItkChmu. 

Bbjati. 
9th  Strophe. 


f— # 


C  r 


Whbn  sparkles,  when  sparides  the  world  with  light,  the  moon's  soft  lus  tre 


9=^ 


gleam -ing,  She  shall  be    our    ta  -  per  bright,  while  caps  all  with    nectar  are    stream  -  ing. 


 * 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


A  Treatisb  on  the  Harmonic  49MqrEiif,  arising 
from  ike  T^breUions  this  aliquot  divisions  of  Strings, 
accord&ng  to  the  gradual  proj^ess  of  the  notes,  from  the 

r  jniddie,  to  the  remote  extremes;  explainiftg  simply^  by 
curved  delineationsy  the  manner  in  which  4ho  Harmonic 
Tones  J  half  and  quarter  notes,  are  generated  and  produced 
jou  every  corresponding  part  of  the  String  7  and,  under  a 

;  Tcpums  exptanaton/descriptiony  Hlustrated  by  Mugical 
■nd  Appreprmte  l^iites,  gming  4m  easy  4md  fandliar 
adaptation  of  the  whole  to  the  purposes  of  Composition 
and  Instrumental  Musicy  and  more  particularly  to  the 
practice  of  ^Ac*  Violin,  Tenor,  YiolonceUo,  and  Doable 
Bass,  on  all  the  strings,  and  in  every  compass  of  these 
instruments ;  with  some  Musical  animadversions  intrc 
disetary  toihe  general  subject^  briery  allskiing  to  the  rise 

.  amd  progress  cf  music,  and  to  the  oorrectums  of  Temgera* 

'  ynmtf  die*  ltc.«  by  Josif  MAC]M>jNrALB,  iilsq.  F.BJS., 
F.A.S.y  late  Lieutenant  Colonel,  chi^ Engineer,  md  Com' 
mdndant  of  Art^Ury  on  the  Estabtishmettt  of  Sumatn. 
C  London,  printed  for  the  Author,  bj/  T,  Preston,  7l,Dean^ 
fStrea,  S(Ao,  18227 

Tbs  jnblicalkm  of  the  present  voWme  ^as,  as  its  dale  m9I 
sbew,  anterior  to  that  of  the  Hmnmomeon,  though  we  havn 
only  very  lately  received  it.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  chielly 
devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  a  scientific  and  important  branch 
of  music  which  has  seldom  been  discussed,  we  deviate 
in  ^hifl  instance,  without  noeh  reluctance,  from  the  rule  we 
laid  down,  of  not  criticising  works  that  appeared  pttviondy 
to  the  conHmedcement  of  our  labours. 

The  unusually  long  title  of  this  book,  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  much  preparatory^  matter  ;  we  thmfore  at 
onoe  preeeed  to  state,  that  the  work  before  as  is  dedicated 
to  the  King ;  a  table  of  contents  tblbws ;  then  a  preface 
<if  eight  pages ;  then  eighteen  pages  of  introduetion.  This 
is  aucoeeded  by  the  treatise  itself,  here  entitled  An  Il- 
lustration of  the  Harmxndc  System  of  stringed  InstraaaaiB," 
occupying  nineteen  pages  ;  to  which  are  added  two  tole- 
rably long  i^stcripts,  and  an  appendix  of  mx  pt^;e8  ;  the 
latter  containing  tne  author's  dennitioaB  of  about  seventy- 
aevmttusieal  terms,  alphabetically  arranged ;  which  are, 
he  tells  us,  seleeted,  as  being    less  generally  attended  to." 

The  last  mentioned  hint  induced  us,  after  having  read  to 
the  end  of  the  contents,  to  turn  next  to  this  appei^ix,  and 
^xOOMne  it  with  attention  :  and  thereupon  we  feel  compelled 
to  ooy,  that  tha  looseness  of  the  definitions  in  many  in- 
stances, and  the  erroneousness  of  them  in  others,  impress 
US  with  no  high  notions  of  the  author' s  mathematical  ac- 
quirements, or  talent  for  elucidating.  In  justification  of 
our  opinion,  we  offer  the  following  examples 

Accord,  It  is  a  fact,  that  two  cylinders,  proportioned  as  3  is 
to  8,  will,  similarly  to  strings,  yield  the  musical  fifth.** 

"  Diatonic,  from  diatonos,  meaning  four  sounds,  with  four 
more  making  up  the  diatonic  octave.** 

Interval.  There  are  two  kinds,  simple  and  cenpeiiBd,  the 
latter  incliiding  the  former.** 

Fourth  superfluous,  or  the  tritone,  is  formed  by  two  major- 
tones  and  one  minor.** 

*^  Now  hei^,  the  interval  defined,  is  the  major  fourth,  or 
IV.,  of  modern  and  correct  writers,  viz,, 
8         8        9  32 

^    X    —    X    — ,   =   — ; 

0  9         10  45 


£4       34       24       15  15 
_X  —  X  —  X  —  X  —  X 
25       25       25        10  16 


or,  in  the  schisma  flotation  recommended  in  p«  159  of 
our  last  number,  404  ^  J04  +93,9: 4101  £. 

«  Quarta.  The  Fom^,"*  when  k^eeBlaiiis  ihiee  aliaap  %M 
thr«e  major  semitones,  it  beooues  «he  tritone  or  supevlBoni  feurth*^' 

But  the  interval  here  defined,  is  not  ibat.last  mentioaad 
by  the  same  two  appellations,  superfluous  fourth  and  tritdM, 
but  the  triple  minor  tone, .  8t ;  vo., 

15  ^   7»0  ^ 

T?     1000  *  . ' 

or  more  naturally  and  easily  in  schismas  8  x  86  +  8 
X  57,  s=  279  £ :  instead  of  801  s,  as  above.  In  sone 
places  we  observe,  that  the  author  says  minor  semitone, 
when  he  obviously  means  the  nssiitttsraitone  or  47  S: 
but  in  this  case,  error  ^nd  inconsistency  still  remain,  be- 
cause 8x47  +  8Xi»'9»  818  t,  or  8  T,  and  not 
801  £  ;  n^i«4t297S. 

"  Schisma,  reckoned  half  of  a  commas  **  The  comma,  in  nom- 
bers  Is  as  SI  to  90r  as  is  evident  from  a  fractional  preeeis  ajPSie  pro- 
portions of  the  two  descriptions  of  full  tones  found  in  the  diatonic 

^ve-  X  -  X- =  -  -  roducnon  to-j-  -  ~  VT/i5. 

We  remarh  here,  thai,  besides  the  aifthor's  arithmetical 

process  being  to  us'  perfectly  unintdligible,  he  errs  in 
supposing  that  the  Interval,  which  Glareanus  and  Gralileo 
called  a  schisma,  is  the  half  of  the  mc^'or  commsl  ff>  or 
11  £ ;  whereas  they  mention  an  andent  comma,  having  the 
ssJio  f fffj|)  (since  named  the  Diaschisma,  =  12  s),  wfaoso 
square  root  is  a  surii  number,  expressible  only  by  a  long 
decimal ;  yet  12  £  may  at  once  be  halved,  giving  6  £  fiir 
this  ancient  schisma,  instead  of  1  £  its  modern  value,  equi- 
valent to  the  ratio  fHSf *. 

We  abstain  from  quotii^  more  of  such  exan^les,  and 
next  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Plate  II,  where  we  ind 
a  neatly  displayed  exposition  of  the  author's  system  of 
Intervals,  defined  bj  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  string  wkbse 
length  is  unity,  being  assumed  to  sound  the  iiote  and  its 
^h  part,  the  third  octAve  thereto ;  these  parts  being,  -Ith, 
^th,  <^th,  8lc.,  in  regular  progression,  up  to  ^th 
part  of  the  whole  string,  and  yielding  the  sixth  octa^  to  k. 
But  here4instead  of  having  resorted  to  the  use  of  logarithns, 
which  (or  schismas,  and  decimals  thereof,)  are  indispenfiS- 
ble  in  defining  and  measuring  such  minute  differences  of 
Intervals,  to  any  useful  puipose,as  are  here  treated  of,  the 
author,  with  creat  simnlici^  teH  us,  in  p.  22,  that  he  look 
or  assumed  a  line  thirty-seven  feet  lour  incheB  Q^^^ 
and  laid  off  on  the  eight  part  of  it,  or  foiir  feet  ^ght  inches, 
the  proportions  described  in  the  plate and  we  regret  to 
find,  considering  the  great  pains  tne  author  has  bestowed, 
that  throughout  his  description  of  this  plate,  and  in  treating 
of  his  system,  it  is  erroneously  assumed  by  him,  that  the 
lengths  of  spaces  on  his  plate,  l)etween  the  notes,  correctly 
measure  the  musical  Intervals  mentioned  by  him  :  whereas, 
all  modem  and  correct  writers  have  taught  that  ratios  of 
lengths  of  strings,  or  their  numerical  measures,  which  ore 
logarithms,  or  else  some  musical  interval,  as  a  schisma, 
£,  are  the  only  numerical  measures  of  musical  intervals, 
generally  t. 


•  See  the  Philotophical  Magaxine,  Vol.  xxviii,  p.  140,  No.  110,  Julj, 
1807  ;  and  Vol.  xliz,  p.  S63,  note.  " 

t  Earl  Stanhope  also  fell  into  this  error.  See  Phiksopkicel  Mege^ 
zme.  Vol.  xxxiii,  p.  291,  No.  1S2,  for  April,  1809. 
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CeiL  Maodonaid,  while  mtrodudDg  prime  Integers  larger 
ihm  3  Into  Us  rvlies,  viz^  -f^ik,  ^ih^  kc„  to  ^i^ii, 
seems  not  to  have  been  arvrare,  that  notes  so  constituted, 
cannot  possibly  harmonrae  without  betfts  with  one  another, 
or  with  anj  of  the  received  notes  of  the  scale,  containing 
between  them  the  only  concords  in  nature,  viz,,  the  1,  the 
»d.  III,  4th,  V,  «th,  VI,  VIII,  Poth,  Xth,  &c.— and 
widdt  concords,  when  pure  and  withoat  beats,  are  by  all 
oemet  writersi  each  of  Chem  cMeie  perfect  concords,  (and 
imptrfkei  or  tempered  when  they  beat,)  instead  of  the  Vth, 
tie  4th,  and  the  VIII,  only,  being  as  hete  is  said,  admitted 
t^  be  perfects  and  this,  for  a  very  insufficient  reason,  were 
if  trvie,  lhat  t§ese  alOTe  retain  always  tbeiriraliie,  and  are 
not  sometimes  major  and  sometimes  minor :  but  no  correct 
writer  now  admits  this  to  b6  the  case,  and  in  treating  of 
the  scale,  as  the  nature  of  concordant  interrals  requires  it 
16  be  extended,  they  assign  a  me^'or  and  a  mmor  to  each 
Vumerai  of  the  scale,  or  first,  second,  third,  Aae. ;  «tz,  1,  I, 
r,  I^  3,  HI,  ftc.y  and  tUi  only  carries  the  scale  of  the 
octave  4o  sixteen  notes,  or  as  fkr  ill  modulation  as  two 
sharps  and  six  flats,  and  beyond  which,  extreme  sharp  and 
extreme  flat  notes,  and  also  double  sharp  and  double  flat 
notes,  are  continually  occurring  in  modem  compositions. 

.  Great  pains  are  taken  by  vie  author  to  shew»  that  his 
Hanasnic  Scale.of  the  sixm  odave,  of  qtaartmr  notet^  viz., 
Irom^ndbto  of  the  string,  (that  is  8060  2;  to  8673  £, 
the  fundamental  G  being  o,  or  the  zero)  can  be  correctly  and 
readily  sonnded  on  the  violin^  the  tenor»  the  YiolonceBo,  or  the 
deabis  baas,  erm  in  the  ysrfenaanoe  of  rapid  morements ; 
but  aa  to  the  pMieticability  of  this  we  have  strong  doubts  : 
and  more  sb,  as  to  a  great  part  of  these  notes  harmonizing 
agreeiAdiyy  eonsidwiBg  their  bealit  ^h  tfae\  nniple  notes  of 
the  scale :  else,  why  have  the  sliding  parts  of  trumpets 
been  introdnoed,  and  analogous  coutrirances  been  applied 
ta  the  horne  need  in  refined^  concerts,  bill  in  order  to  oorreet 
thdrfalm  note,  wineh  are  predsely  the8e,.cterived  from  Uie 
harmonic  sounding,  of  -l^th,  -j^-jth,  -^th  &c.y  of  the  tube's 
length,  affording  ue  fundamental  tone  thereof. 

Colonel.M.  at  p..  II,  gives  directions  for  tuning  a  piano- 
forte, by  the  judgment  of  the  ear ;  the  chief  novelty  of 
which  seems  to  consist  in  commencing  operations  from  D, 
instead  of  C,  as  is  usual :  but  nothing  scientific  or  precise 
is  to  us  discemable  in  these  tuning  rules. 

In  the  preface,  and  again  in  the  introduction,  a  consi- 
derable improvement  of  the  tone  and  power  of  the  violin 
is  said  to  be  attainable,  by  certain  changes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sounding-post  and  bridge,  and  by  dispens- 
ing with  the  tail-piece  :  for  the  details  of  which  we  beg  to 
refer  the  makers  of  Instruments,  and  the  curious,  to  the 
work  itself. 

Much  interesting  and  instnictive  matter  might  have 
been  added  upon  this  subject,  by  a  brief  account  of  itera- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  violin  suggested  by  M. 
Baiilot,  the  celebrated  performer,  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
at  a  public  sitting  ol  the  Conservatoire  de  Musiquei  iu 
1&12. 

One  object  of  the  publication  before  us  appears  to  be,  to 
advocate^  the  author^s  neglected  claims  as  an  inventor  of 
telegraphs ;  and  part  of  his  telegraphic  sj^stem  he  connects, 
lather  fancifully,  we  think,  with  musical  characters  and 
notation.  « 

Throughout  the  work,  order  and  method  are  deplorably 
wanting,  for  which  a  good  alphabetical  index  might,  in 
^art  at  least,  have  atoned.  But  oating  these  defects,  which, 
juoi  a  book  en  science,  certainly  are  indefensible,  the  stj^le 
npon  the  whole  evinces  a  wall  cultivated  mind,  and  every 
page  shews  some  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  on  mu- 
sic.  Colonel  M.  however  entertains  certain  opinions  that 


we  consider  as  pure  heresies,  and  in  which  he  must  always 
feel  himself  in  the  minority,  if  net  altogether  without  any 
support  For  instance,  be  says  in  the  preface,  page  xiii, 
that  the  overtures  of  Mozart  are  deficient  in  air  aiud  sub- 
ject :  he  immediately  afterwards  adds — 

*'  Haydn* 8  style  is  beautiful ;  but  with  some  sameness  and 
casionai  briUiancy,  it;  probably  reseoihlai  a  picture  of  MtHfe: 
and  certainly  it  .dees  not  possets  the  ponrer  ana  exUilarating  emt 
of  the-muflio  of  Mozart,  jB«ethavan»  and  Cbonibini.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Haydn,  afiter  a>  long  reign,  seems,  withno  sufficient  reason, 
to  be  proceeding;  slowly  to  the  undisturbed  repose  of  the  shelC* 

In  the  introduction,  Stanley  is  mentioned  as.  no  meaa 
cmnp^tor^*  of  Q>ielU  and  Haadal  is^  concerto-composi- 
tion !  Bat,  to  go  hack  to  the  prefoce,  we  find  a  high  oomr 
pliment  thereisi,  paid  to  the  British  school,  in  the  M^ne 
ftfige  whence  we  onated  the  above ;  and»  as .  the  repreoeiita- 
tive  of  the  body  ot  EngMsh  Composers,  a.  gantleman.  ia  at- 
looted,  w^iate  works,  dmtless,  oierit  the  encomiums  whi^di 
they  have  gained,  thoai^  we  haire.  nefer  had.  the  good  finr- 
tnne  either  to  meet  with^  or  to  hear  of^  any  toe  of  them. 
Let  the  authov  himself  speak 

"  Admirable  as  may  be  the  style  and  manner  of  th^  Italian  and 
Germaa  schools,  our  own  country  produces  exeflUeat  camposers, 
whose  works  merit  more-  attentfon  and  patrouage  tbaa  a  taste 
(more  frequently  the  child  of  halal,  than  of  judgnient,)  for  foreign 
mi^sic  admits  oi.  Compositions  of  sterling  value  will  be  more 
estimated,  when  their  authors  are  no  aiore.^  To  mention  an  in- 
stance out  of  many.  Doctor  Kemp's  music  for  the  church,  the 
orchestra,  tha  drawing-room*  and.the.aoaialdrclfi»rank  himwong 
the  best  Eiq^lish  composers  i  as  fully:  evinced  by  public  testimo- 
mes.*— 

**  Seven  Grecian  towtis  contend  for  Homer  dead^ 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.^ 

Many  interesting  facts,  with  good  and  useful  hints  to 
niiisician%  and*  to  their  j^atrons,  are  qnoled  in  this  work, 
from  various  authors,  interspersed  with  judicious  remariis 
by  the  author  himself.  But  tnese  are,  unfortnnately,  mixed 
with  mistakes  in  tlse  absthise  parts^  which  more  rigid  cal- 
culations, and  a  study  of  the  able  essay  by  Maxwell,  and 
the  mare  redem  wntingaof  Ptnfessor  Robifloat  Farej/Lis- 
ton,  and  others,  mig^  have  p*evenl»d.  The  bask  is  ex- 
cellently prinled  and  bfougfatoitt ;  but  the  prioe  is  fonai- 


Canabiabt  Air8,  colkttedbf  lieatenanft  Back,  R<  N., 
cturing  th&htHe  AretieIls[MMUthmimder  Capstan  FxMfcUn, 
with  Symphonies  and  Aoeohipanimenif  by  £DiVAJtl> 
Knight,  Junior,  the  words  Gsohob  Soane,  Esq., 
A.  B.  {London,  published  by  J,  Powm,  34,  Strand.) 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Expedition  sent  out  under  the  command  of  tieutenirtit 
(now  Captain)^  Franklin,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  inhospitable  regions  of  America,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coi>i)er- Mine  River, 
and  thus  verifying  and  extending  the  discoveries  made  by 
Captain  Parry  in  a  previous  voyage  in  search  of  a  North- 
West  Passage.  In  this  arduous  and  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, Captain  Franklin  Tvas  accompanied  by  other  persons, 
among  whom  were  Lieutenant  Back  and  several  native 
Canadians.  Mr.  Back  thus  had  numerous  opportunities,  of 
hearing  the  latter  sing  their  favourite  sougs ;  and  as  his 
knowledge  of  music  is,  we  have  been  informed,  considera- 
ble, he  noted  down,  and  managed  to  bring  with  him.  to 
England,  the  melodies  that  had  beguiled  many  a  tedious  mo- 
ment, and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward 
Knight,  who  has  supplied  them  with  the  symphonies  and  ac- 
companiments  which  now  are  published.  In  a  short  preface 
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we  are  informed,  that  these  airs  were  gathered  in  a  three 
years'  intercourse  with  the  Canadians,"  hv  whom  the^ 
are  sung,  sa^s  lieutenant  Back,  as  they  paddle  down 
ike  rivers^  sotto  voce,  and  in  a  subdued  tone  as  they  near 
the  Rapids,  but  joith  a  burst  of  exultation  when  the  peril  is 

Genuine  national  melodies  are  often  delightful,  and  al- 
ways interesting.  Should  even  every  other  charm  be  want- 
ing  in  them,  they  never  fail  to  produce  some  sort  of  plea- 
•ure  by  an  originality  which  they  are  sure  to  possess. 
That  the  airs  now  under  notice  are  authentic,  we  have  the 
'  word  of  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service  to  justify  us  in 
bdiieving ;  but  whether  what  is  called  a  Canadian  md.ody 
oomes  correctly  under  the  term  national,  may  be  a  question ; 
for  the  natives  of  that  portion  of  North  America  once  under 
'the  dominion  of  the  French,  and  now  subject  to  Great  Bri- 
tain,— a  people  derived  from  the  crossings  of  the  two  latter 
nations,  mixed  up  with  the  deseendauta  of  the  first  set- 
tlers at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, — 
people  with  the  laws  of  one  country,  and  the  language  and 
customs  of  another,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  peculiar, 


or  national,  song.  Accordingly  we  .trace  in  these  "  Qmsii- 
dian  airs,"  a  descent  from  European,  ancestors ;  ,the  vttiide* 
villes  of  France  in  a  grcAt  mea9ure,  and  the  ballads  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  a  less  degree,  have  we  . 
suspect,  contributed  to  form  the  music  of  our  brother*mb» 
jects  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Western  continentr  | 

The  present  publication  consists  of  seven  aws,  thus  de» 
signated  ;^Paddling  Song ;  Song  of  Defeat  ;  the  Ho^qf 
Love ;  Song  of  Night ;  When  thefuU  3£6oH :  Battle  Song;  and 
Death  Song.  The  third  and  fifth  are  also  "  bamenned," 
that' is;  arranged  as  duets  for  a  soprano  and  tenor.  The 
term  harmonized, —-bs  in  a  former  Number  we  JmuI  occasion 
to  remark,-*ongbt,  however,  to  be  applied  only  where  a 
melody  is  accompanied  by  two  other  parts.  In  other  words, 
harmony  can  only  exist  in  three  real  parts. 

The  Paddling  Song  is  the  most  striking  of  the  set ;  it  is 
confined  to  a  veiy  few  notes,  but  they  are  highly  character^ 
istic.  Its  parentage  will  easily  be  discov^ed  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  numy  RecueiU  des  Airs  pub* 
lished  in  France  before  the  middle  of  th^  last  pentury.  The 
following  is  the  melody : — 


thee,  ray  brave  ca-noe,  There's   no  wing  so     swift  as  you.  Right  and  left  the 


bub-bles  rise^  Right  and  left  the  pine-wood  flies ;  Birds  and  clouds,  and  tide  and  wind,  we  shall  leave  ye 


all    be -'hind. 


Joy    to  thee,  my    brave  ca-noe.  There's  no  wing  so  *  swift  as  yon 


The  accompaniment  to  the  beginning  of  this,— a  fourth 
-and  second  upon  B  flat, — is  uncommon,  bold,  andefiective. 
The  Song  of  Defeat,  if  sung  in  the  declamatory  style 
which  it  absolutely  requires,  will  make  a  strong  impressmn. 
ne  Hour  of  Love  is  a  melody  to  which  nothing  like  tender- 
ness can  he  imparted  ;  the  notes  skip  about  too  much,  are 
too  dancing  to  express  softness  and  affection.  The  Song  of 
Nighty  is  very  monotonous,  and,  as  it  extends  through  two 
long  stanzas,  is  rather  tedious.  When  the  full  Hoon's 
midnight  Beams  is  not  exempt  from  the  errors  of  the  last- 
named  piece :  it  is,  however,  very  pleasing  in  its  subsequent 
form,  as  a  duet.  The  Battle  Song  is  animated,  but  the 
aubject  is  too  short,  and  fatigues  the  ear  by  frequent  repe- 
tition. The  Dtath  Song  conchides  this  first  set ;  the  chorus 
in  octaves^  (not  unisons,")  augments  the  force  of  the  air 
venr  much,  and  gives  great  solemnity  to  it. 

These  melodies  are  rather  defideiU  in  variety;  they 
express  all  passions  nearly  in  the  same  tones  and 
saeasure.  Of  the  seven  airs,  three  are  in  jwo-lbur  time, 
the  rest  in  six-eight.   The  latter  measure  is  quite  inappro- 

rte  to  some  of  the  poetical  subjects  which  are  applied  to 
We  recommend  tliat  no  two  of  these  songs  oe  per- 
fermed  de  suite^:  if  they  are  sung  in  rapid  succession,  meir 
similarity  will  strike  every  body. 

The  symphonies  and  accompaniments  place  Mr.  Knight's 
abilities  in  a  very  favourablt  point  or  view ;  they  shew 
taste  in  harmony,  and  a  discriminating  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  poetry.  As  it  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  seen  the  name  of  this  gentleman  prefixed  to  D 


any  musical  work,  we  conclude  that  he  is  young  in  the  pro* 
fession,  and  therefore  hope  that  he  will  not  feel  discouraged 
at  our  pointing  out  to  him  two  or  three  things,  which  we 
consider  as  inaccuracies.  The  concluding  symphony  to 
each  stanza  of  The  Hour  of  Love  is  redundant:  the 
rhythm  requires  the  last  two  bars  to  be  letrenched.  The 
same  observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  opening 
symphouT  of  the  fifth  air.  The  accent  is,  in  general,  very 
correct ;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  may  be  mended.  At 
page  16,  fourth  vocal  staff,  the  word  like*'  should  be  on 
the  unaccented  part  of  the  bar.  Page  16,  first  note,  is  still 
more  erroneous.  We  are  inclined  to  make  great  allowance 
for  tbe^e,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  adapt  words  to  un- 
bending melodies.  At  page  15,  third  bar,  instead  of  D 
flat,  a  C  sharp  should  have  been  written  ;  for  as  the  bar-, 
mony  does  not  modulate  into  A  flat,  the  chord  upon  B  flat 
is  not  a  seventh,  but  an  extreme  sharp  sixth  and  fifth.  A 
G  flat  in  the  next  page  is  also  objectionable ;.  it  ought  to 
have  been  considered  as  an  F  sharp. 

This  work  contains  about  forty  beautifully  engraved 
plates  of  music  ;  the  vignette  in  the  title-page,  drawn  bj 
lieutenant  Back,  of  a  bark-canou  going  doVn  a  Rapid,  is 
exceedingly  pretty  and  well  executed  :  and  indeed  tiie  pub- 
lication altogether  deserves  whatever  success  it  may  meet 
with,  for  it  is  brought  out  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  The  strong  interest  excited  by  the  Ex* 
pedition  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  will  eSom  siifioe  la 
render  it  popular;, 
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TnjTLEBfor  the  PianO'fortey  consisting  qfELEVEN  plea- 
sing Pieces,  composed  in  various  styles^  hyL,  van 
'  Beethoven,    {dementi  and  Co.) 

From  the  breTitj  and  origiualitj  of  these  compositions, 
they  seem  to  have  been  transcribed  frpm  a  YmA  of  musical 
note-book, — from  a  collection  of  frajgrments,  or  thoughts, 
penned  down  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  to  be  afterwards 
amplified  and  exalte  into  the  more  dignified  forms  of  sona- 
tas, qnartetts,  or  even  symphonies,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  demands  made  upon  their  author.  The  whole  of 
them,  eleven  in  number,  is  comprised  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  thirteen  pages,  and  some  few  do  not  exceed  four 
lines  in  length :  but  short  as  they  are,  they  display  an 
abundance  of  elegance  and  invention,  and  are  so  distinctly 
characterized,  that  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter 
to^name  the  writer  of  them,  had  he  not  been  declared  in  the 
title-page.  Ex  pede  HercuUm^  and  Beethoven  is  disco- 
vered, even  in  the  present  "  trifles." 

Some  years  ago  this  composer  published  a  few  short 
movements,  under  the  title  of  Bagatelles^  rich  in  genius  and 
taste,  and  superior,  both  in  pretensions  and  quality,  to  the 
work  now  under  review.  They  have  been  greatly  admired 
by  aU  true  judses  of  music  who  have  met  with  them  ;  but 
have  never  nad  a  very  general  circulation.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance has  determined  us  to  print  one  of  them  in  our 
present  Number,  and,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  it  will 
not  stand  in  need  of  recommendation. 


1.  "  DuLCE  DoMCM,"  a  favourite  air  by  Braham,  ar- 
ranged  as  a  rondo,  for  the  Piano-forte^  by  M.  HoLST. 
No.  7.  {Clementi  and  Co.) 

2.  "  DuNois  THE  Brave,"  No.  8,  a  favourite  French 
Romance^  arranged  ^c. ,  by  ditto, 

3.  Dl  FIACER  MI  BALZA  IL  COR.".  No.  9.  ditiO  ditto. 

4.  "  The  Bolero,"  vt  Tancredi,  No.  10.  ditto  ditto. 

^.  "  The  Maid  of  Vawarno."  No.  11.  ditto  ditto. 

6.  "  The  Gypsey  Chorus,"  from  the  Turco  in  Italia. 
~  No.  12.  ditto  ditto. 

The  above  form  a  irontinuation  of  that  series  of  airs  men- 
tioned in  a  former  Number.  We  notice  these  for  the 
reason  assigned  for  introducing  the  others  into  onr  review. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  first  six ; 
they  have  been  published  too  hastily.  Even  little  things 
require  some  thought.  The  Dulce  Domum  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  beautiful  Wykehamist  air,^  composed 
by  Reading,  a  pupil  of  Dir.  Blow,  more  than  a  century 
ago. 

Effusio  Musica,  ott  Grandb  Fantaisie,  pour  le 
Piano-forte !  dedie.  d  Mons.  Catelf  Profeueur  au  G>»- 
1  servcUoire  de  Paris,  par  Frederick  ILllkbrbnner. 
...  Op.  68.   {ClcTnenti  and  Co.) 

Musical  composers  in  most  cases  write  for  the  public,  and 
therefore  study  ease,  or  at  least  general  practicability,  in 
their  publications.  Now  and  then  they  give  to  the  world 
what  they  produce  either  for  their  own  performance,  or  for 
a  few  very  select  pupils.  Of  the  latter  description  is  the 
present  fantaisie^  which  is  a  laboured  and  studied  worii, 
and  Intended  for  an  extremely  limited  number  of  Piano- 
forte players  ;  for  both  its  length  and  difficulty  will  oppose 
insurmountable  barriers  to  its  getting  into  common  use. 
Thisf  we  condode,  Kalkbrniner  foresaw,  who,  in  all 
likelihood,  printed  it  in  <Hrder  to  convey  a  complimeiit  to 


one  of  the  most  scientific  musicians  in  Europe,  M.  Gate 
of  Paris,  a  weU-\nown  professor,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  a  theoretical  work  that  is  adopted  in  France, 
has  had  a  great  circulatioui  and  is  much  esteemed  everj^ 
where. 

This  fantaisie  may  be  divided  into  six  portions,  in  various 
measures  and  keys ;  it  is  very  correctly  denominated,  and 
possesses  idl  the  qualities  implied'  by  the  title.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  masterly  composition,  so  far  as  modulation  and 
skilful  contrivance  can  give  it  a  claim  to  that  praise  ;  and 
it  contains  many  ^ood  passages  for  industrious  practitioners : 
but  it  is  wanting  in  clear,  well-defined  subjects,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  air,  the  vital  part  of  every  composition.  It  will 
afford  some  gratification  to  those  who  are  deeply  learned  iu 
music,  and  can  amuse  themselves  with  its  lore ;  but  we 
fear  that  it  will  prove  "  caviare  to  the  general."  , 


Anthem,  My  soul  truly  waiteth  still  upon  Grod,"  a  sola 
for  a  soprano  voice,  composed  by  Thomas  Attwood, 
Composer  to  Hia  MAncSTY,  Organist  to  the  RoyfUPa^ 
vUion  Chapel  at  Brighton,  and  organist  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  ElizA- 
BSTH  CoNYNGHAM.    {Royal  Harmonic  Institution.)* 

Either  the  large  stock  of  excellent  English  church  music 
which  we  have  long  possessed,  is  thought  sufficieiit  for 
every  useful  purpose,  and  therefore  no  encouragement  is 
offered  to  new  composers  ;  or  else  the  talent  for  this  class 
of  composition  is  become  rare ;  for  very  little  that  is  ne^¥ 
is  produced  now  in  our  various  cathedrals,  and  still  less  ap- 
pears in  print.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  this  should  oe 
the  case,  because  Eneland,  having  deserved  and  gained  ar 
high  name  for  her  ecclesiastical  music,  should  endeavour  to 
maintain  it ;  an  object  that  she  might  accomplish  without 
much  difficulty,  by  means  of  the  many  choirs  scattered 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which  ought  to  be,  though  they 
certainly  are  not  at  present,  equal  to  the  best  schools  for 
counterpoint  in  Europe. 

In  one  of  these  schools  Mr.  Attwood,  we  have  understood, 
received  his  early  musical  education,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
general  structure  of  the  anthem  now  before  us.  That  this 
education  was  extended  and  completed  under  a  foreiga 
master,  is  equally  visible  in  the  character  of  the  melody 
which  he  has  mjployed  in  his  present  work.  The  union 
of  these  two  widely  differing  styles  has  produced  a  tUrd> 
which  he  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  as  his  own ;  it  is  a  style 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  occasionall  v  adopted  in  our 
churches,  for  it  would  produce  an  agreeable  variety,  with- 
oat  departing  much  from  the  manner  and  gravity  of  that 
harmony  which  we  would  always  wish  to  remain  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  devotional  music. 

This  anthem  consists  of  three  movements  and  a  chorus,  all 
of  which,  except  one,  are  written  in  the  ancient  measure  of 
three  minims  in  a  bar.  The  melodies  are  free,  but  not  with 
oht  sufficient  restramt  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  airs, 
and  they  are  supported  by  a  rich  and  ingenious  aeoompani- 
ment.  The  accentuation  of  the  words  is  quite  exempt  from 
those  errors  of  which  we  have  so  frequently,  and  with  sa 
much  regret,  to  complain.  The  reiteration  of  the  same  sen- 
tence we  should  gladly  have  seen  avoided  ;  but  this  is,  we 
fear,  inevitable  in  church  music :  and  we  candidly  acknow- 
ledge, that  upon  the  propriety  of  it,  much  difference  of* 
opinion  prevails  amongst  tne  best-judging  people. 

The  inspection  of  this  work  has  afforded  us  ereat  plea^ 
sure,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  that  it  has  made  its  way 
into  our  places  of  worship.  To  lovers  of  sacred  song  it 
win  prove  an  agreeable  addition  to  their  collection  of  good 
vocalmnsic. 
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1.  *•  Ah  qml  conceniOj!*  Romance,  from  the  Opera  of 
Teobaldo  e  Isoliaa»  composed  by  Mo&uccHi.  {Booseif 
and  tV,  Holies  street,  Oxford  street.) 

S.  "  Caro  Sposoj  amati Jiglfy*  Aria,  composed  in  Italy  fo^ 
Mad.  Ronzi  di  Begnis,  by.  SlG.  (Maestro)  Donizetti, 
^pupil  qf  Mayer.    (Boosey  and  Co.) 

"  In  Xjuel  nwdesto  asilo^'*  Duetto  Nottokno,  per 
Soprano  e  Tenore^  eomposto  da  Yalentixo  Casteixi. 
ifioosey  and  Co.) 

The  romance  is  from  Morlaochi's  favourite  opera,  and  if 
song  with  good  expression  will  always  prove  effective  on 
the  stage.  It  is  elegant  in  its  style,  the  melody  is  grace- 
ful^ and  it  wiU  suit  most  singers,  as  the  compass  required 
is  not  great*  and  the  time  is  rather  slow.  We  do  not  trace 
any  of  those  inspirations  of  genius  in  it,  thai  some  Italian 
critics  have  discovered.  Omeeming  its  author^  see  page 
ISt  of  this  work. 

'  The  asria  by  Sig.  l>ontettl,«»4i  name  quite  Hew  to  vm — 
is  very  like  a  moltilwle  of  olher  Italian  airs.  It  reqmres 
Ae  eaKent  and  iextbitky  of  vol  CO  whieh  the  lady  possiesses 
ftr  whom  it  was  written.  Except,  therefore,  as  a  voeal 
cMwise,  it  is-  not  adapted  to  the  generality  of  singers. 

Signor  CasteUi's  duetto  notturno  is  very  easy  imd  rather 
fir^y.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Asioli,  and  the 
idmirers  of  that  polished  composer,  as  well  as  of  Blangini, 
wiU  not  be  displeased  with  tlie  present  publication.  But 
She  price  is  excessive ;— two  shillings  for  three  pages ! 


X,  Ballad,  "  My  Heart  and  Lute,"  by  Thohas 
Moore,  Esq.  (/.  Powers  Si  Strand.) 

S.  Canzonet,  "  Hash'd  are  the  winds,"  comvosed  by  Sir 
'  John  Stevj^nson,  Mus,  Doc.  {J.  Power.) 

^  Canzonet,  ^*  Henoe !  faithless  Hope,"  composed  by 
'  Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mus.  Doc.  (/.  Power.) 

4.  Song,  TheMaid*sReraoBstrance,"iml/e»iy  Thomas 
Campbell,  Esq.,  composed  by  Henry  Bishop.  (J. 
Power,)  . 

Song.  "  Reconcilement,*'  written  by  Thomas.  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  composed  by  H.  BiSHOP.   (J.  Power.) 

C.  Song,  Drink  ye  to  heai',"  written  by  Thomas  Camp* 
BSLL,  Esq.,  composed  by  H.  Bishop.  (/.  Power.) 

Ths  subject  of  Mr.  Moore's  ballad  is^  by  his  own  aknow^ 
lednient,  taken  frsm  a  mejody  composed  by  Mr. 
Mirno^"  It  is  in  a  very  fiftmiliar  style,  and  very  pretty, — 
and  that  is  all.  But  the  words,  forming  what  the  French 
«all  a  rondeau^  are  in  themselves  quite  enough  to  sell  the 
sons: ;  tender,  gladdening,  and  pointed,  they  cannot  he 
Mid  without  leaving  an  agreeable  impression  behind.  If 
i^uug  with  simple  taste  aad  uiiaSacted  feeUng,  their  effedt 
vitt,  uiiqueitio^bly,  be  greatly  aMgmented. 

The  CanzoDiet,  Hush'd  are  th^  winds,"  is  composed 
in  ihe  uncommon  key  of  B  minor,  which  not  only  excited 
4mnr  particular  attention,  but  reUeved  us  from  that  enmi 
urbich  the  eternal  round  of  half  a  doiea  key^  produces,  and 
jsevived  our  drooping  hopes  with  a  positive  oovel^.  The. 
ak,  though  not  uncommon,  is  expreissivQ,  and  the  vwses,— * 
deploring  the  death  of  a  beloved^biect,^are  sensibly  set, 
St  iftaifse  which  is  gein^rally  merited  in  Sir  John  Steph^- 
aoQ^'s  music ;  thoixgh  we  must  take  an.  exceptioa  to  tb^.  bo* 
^Trance  of  thq  tot  thre^  wo]?dB»/*  my  Saithful  heart," 
^rluch  are  repeated  fiv^  times  sooqessively,  JVialMU  the 
perlbrmer  the  representatiye  of  a  Yain  egotist,  iait^.of  a 


lover  w  ho,  in  his  complaining,  should  only  think  of  the  vir« 
tues  of  her  whose  loss  he  bemoans. 

The  second  canzonet  (No.  8,)  by  the  same  composer^  is 
not  remarkable  for  anything.  The  name  of.  its  author 
may  obtain  it  a  hearing,  but  it  will  soon  afler  be  fofgotten^ 
The  Maid's.  Remonstrance,"  an  address  to  a  male 
coquet,  is  a  charming  bagatelle,  and  very  pioper  to  be 
sung  by  any  virtuously  courageous  lady,  to  any  triflisig,. 
tardy  gentileman,  who  delays  pitting  the  importaat  qiies<^ 
tioR  till  much  too  long  ^  after  his  siknee  becomes  inMeiMi** 
ble,''  As  Mr.  Bishop  has  printed  this  len^  at  fiiU  le^b^ 
in  five  pages,  why  should  he  not  have  adjusted  his  notea 
properly  to  the  last  line  but  one  ;  instead  of 


* 


soon   you*Il    make      them       grow  dim 
we  advise  all  who  sing  the  air  to  alter  it  thus  ;      ** ' 


soon  ym'll  mfdce  tbeiq  grow  dim* 


and 


Mr.  Bishop's  second. song  (No.  is  extremely  beauti^. 
ful,  and  full  of  true  musical  feeling.  The  following  synco- 
pated passage,  in  the  manner  of  some  of  our  exceUent  old 
madrjgalist»,--Ford,  for  instance, — ^is  too  goodiiotto  be 
quoted-: 


Let    thy  1^1    no     Um  -  ger  qui  -  rer  ; 


3E 


3  ..T.jfj^ 


i 


Let      thy  be  »  som's  heav  -  ing  ceas^ 


it 


■Or 


i 


No.  which  may  he  cabled  an  offering  to  BmAm  and 
Cupidy  is  gay,  but  has  no  original  i^ure  in  it.   The  worA 

stfently"  is  awkwardly  pl^O(Kl  in  the  verse^  fiir  the 
iims|^Beas|iieof  theson£.  Perhaps  it  is  a»  weU  mmfigtdi 
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1,  Canzonetta,  "  Tis  that  dear  song,"  written  by 
Ba&Ey  St.  Leger,  Esq.,  composed  by  C.  M.  Sola. 
(^hmefOi  and  Co.) 

t.  Baixad,  "Rosahel,"  fuw^  i«  rte  Opera  of  Robin  Hood, 
at  the  TTieatre  Royal,  Dublin,  by  J.  BuEWlTT.  (C/e- 
wenH  and  Co.) 

3»  The  force  of  Sympathy,"  A  Dream,  inspired  by  the 
Auikar  of  Waverfyj  and  dedicated  to  LoTE.  {Larenu, 

4.  *' Ah!  County  Guy,**  the  celebrated  Serknabe,  in 
KidtenHn  Dwrward,  sung  by  Mrs.  Ashe,  arul  composed  by 
BvttMmi>  G.  H.  GtUBWRMR.   (dementi  and  Co.) 

5.  8oi^,  "  Oh  take  this  Bose,*^  the  words  by  Richard 
Ryan  ;  ike  musk  by  A0ck  Mryes.  {J.  Power,  Strand.) 

6.  Baixad,  «  Poor  Rose written  by  Harry  Stoe 
Van  Dtk,  Esq,,  composed  by  John  Bar^^ett. 
(J.  Pmver.) 

M.  Sola's  canzonetta  we  like  better  than  any  composition 
of  his  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  A  further  acquaint- 
ance  ifith  Mr.  Barnr  St  Leger's  lyric  poetry,  win,  we  are 
led  by  this  speeimen  to  heliere,  afford  us  great  pleasure. 

The  baliad,  Ko.  8,  is  in  the  style  of  the  theatrical  airs 
in  v€jgue  sixty  years  ago;  the  melody^  which  is  ralher 
pleasing,  reminds  ns  much  of  Michael  Arne,  and  others  ^ 
his  day.  Mr.  Blewitt  must  endeavour  in  future  to  avoid 
making  a  dissyllable  of  the  word  lyre, 

Wfthout  ffeding  any  interest  in  the  account  which  the 
aiith«r  of  songf  No.  3,  has  taben  the  trouble  to  gfve  of  its 
orighi, — (which,  by  the  w«y,  is  quile  unnecessary,  if  not 
esiceedin^j  pnerik,)  we  have  been  mightily  pleased  with 
his  melody,  which,  trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  the  lover  of 
<Sawm,  bears  the  impress  of  something  that  we  are  much 
indined  to  call  genius.  From  the  faint  inscription  at  the 
Itfwest  comer  of  the  title-page,  we  are  to  eonclude  that  the 
name  of  the  &iithoiv--(the    Sommator,'')  is  Castell. 

Couiity  Gny'^  is  not,  at  present^  destined  to  be  mar- 
ried to  immortal  son^ Mr.  Gisborne's  attempt  to  set  it 
smells  of  the  lamp  ;  it  is  all  study  and  no  genius. 

Mr.  Moves  has  bestowed  a  great  deartoo  much  labour 
on  his  composition  ;  his  accompaniment  to  it  is  fitter  for  a 
cantata.  His  s^^mpfaonies  also  are  twice  as  long  as  is 
necessary,  Mud  more  resemble  portions  of  a  sonata,  than 
the  introductory  and  t^Tninating  parts  of  a  song. 

The  ballad,  "  Poor  Rose !"  has  some  air,  and,  though 
not  of  a  very  new  species,  it  flows  on  smoothly,  in  spite  of 
five  pages  of  a  •cantering  accompaniment,  that  tires  the  ear 
widi  tvipleto  t(iat  seem  «Terlanting.  Bnt  here  are  errors 
of  accent  that  irresistibly  force  tbemselires  upon  our  notice, 
We  offer  the  followiog  as  an  exan^ple : 


iiiyr-tles 


We  should  have  been  disposed  to  consider  this  as  a  mistake 
of  <he  engraw,  had  we  not  found  one  -or  two  otlier 
inslances  qinte  as  glaring. 


DULOGUE  ON  THE  MERITS  OF  ROSSINL 


.  The  fol|€fwing  Diakgne  is  extracted  from  the  Antato^ 
di  Firenze.  It  is  supposed  to  be  between  a  Maestro  di 
Caj^e^a  and  a  young  gentleman  of  fashion,  and  the  qneition 
at  issue  between  dMm  is  renrcsgiited  as  settled  by  an  eR«* 
perlenced  pn)fessor  of  the  old  school,  prafoqndl  j  versed  m 
the  science  of  nrasic  For  brevity's  sake  .we  will  catt  tte 
Maestro  di  CapeUu  A,  the  young  gentleman  B,  and  the 
latter  a 

il.  What's  the  news  ? 

A  Nothing  of  flMnent.  The  enly  isoaspicuoos  thngs  te 
oar  jenmabi  are  the  enlegioras  en  Reesini. 

A.  Is  it  poMible,  that  in  a  few  -ywrs  this  young  mam 
oodd  have  sueceeded  in  hewtehing  aH  Eatope,  as  if  to 
alone,  ance  the  days  of  Adam,  had  disoovered  the  1nm» 
secrets  of  music  ? 

A  And  why  not  t  Have  not  his  operas  tteligbted  all 
BMifWi  f  SoM  thne  eertaMy  are,  who  are  jealeaa  off 
Rosnai's  fane,  and  haters  ef  genias  in  general ;  hat  1i» 
their  eonfasian  he  is,  and  aiiU  remains,  tfae-san  of  harsnsnyv 
beibre  whose  splendour  the  other  atais  hide  their  disfti^ 
lushed  heads." 

A.  Your  style  is  quite  aUa  Rosmi.  But  yoim^  geniie-* 
men,  like  ynn,  are  mwe  apt  le  be  guided  by  their  sensea 
than  by  ieason.  Let  your  fafoorile's  operas  foe  siAjeetdi 
to  the  unchangeable  roles  of  the  beantifal,  and  the  linaet 
will  at  once  be  distio^ished  from  the  sterlhig  gold. 

B.  {A  little  piqued.)  Sigaor  Maestro  di  Capella,  there  may  he 
differences  of  i^ikiioa  on  this  subject,  but  the  fact  speaks  ia 
favour  ef  ReSsini.  At  this  very  moment  he  holds  the  seepfrv 
of  music  in  ins  ha^ds ;  in  him  is  centred  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  midtitude  and  the  admiration  of  the  connoisseur :  his  nra* 
sic  forms  the  richest  treasures  of  theltalian  stage, and  stonda. 
in  the  highest  estiaiation  in  foreign  countries.  StulgaRl* 
Darmstadt,  the  two  Frankforts,  Salibnrg,  the  birth-plaeo 
of  Mozart  and  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Haydn  repose, 
Munich,  proud  of  its  Winter,  are  enraptured  vrith  the  sosg^ 
of  the  swan  of  Pesaro,  and  desire  nothing  beyond  it^ 
Vienna^ 

A.  Not  so  warm,  yonng  gentleman,  not  so  wafni*. 

Nobody  denies  that  Rossini  pleases  beyond  the  Alps ;  and 
yet  Prussia  is  an  exception.  In  Vienna  nothing  of  his 
met  with  any  very  extraordinary  success,'except  the  Gazzct 
Ladra.  Tlie  general  complaint  against  Rossini  is,  that 
his  compositions  are  light,  effeminate,  and  void  of  the  troee 
philosophy  of  music.  The  German  ioumals.compare  them 
to  II  mass  of  bubbles,  reflecting  a  thousand  intermingling 
hues,  and  to  a  woman  painted  up  to  the  eyes,  but  ill  drcssetl. 
They  call  him  the  very  romance-writer  of  music. 

B.  Well,  Signer,  but  taste  changes  with  the  times^. . 
When  yon  were  young,  men  dressed  in  swords,  and  flowing^ 
i)erukes  pleased  the  ladies  ;  twenty  years  ago  nothing  wasp 
neard  in  every  direction  but  Pagsielijo's  Kcl  cor  pik  non  mi 
sentOj  now  Di  tantipalpiti  is  all  tfie  rage.  Rossiiii  is  iSe 
present  Tyrtspus  of  Germany,  the  Piccini,  Cimarosa,  and 
Paesiello,  of  Nt^Jes. 

A.  Ah,  there  lies  the  error..  The  beautiful  is  only  oner 
and  simple  ;  it  excludes  every  meretricious  ornament.  Call, 
to  mind  that  Grecian  painter,  who  not  knowing  how  to. 
paint  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  represented  her  in  a  gorgeous 
attire. 

C.  {Who  puts  an  end  to  the  dispute.)    Gentlemen^  the 
compositions  of  the  ancient  composers  are  my  delight^ 
because  they  contain  the  true  beautiful  of  Italian  music 
but  1  do  not  despise  the  moderuii :  indeed,  bow  could  I  : 
despise  the  author  of  A^nesc'i   How  not  praise  the  rare 
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moderation  (rara  sobrieta)  of  a  Mayer,  the  united  agree- 
ableness  and  learning  of  a  Cberwbini  ?  Now,  with  respect 
to  Rossini,  this  Coryphoews  of  modem  romance-writers,  I 
believe  that  if,  as  tne  general  accusation  run^,  he  does 
lK>rrow  from  himself,  it  is  by  no  means  through  any 
poverty  of  genius,  but  from  the  haste  with  which  he 
composes*.  AU  masters  maintain  that  he  constantly  yio- 
iates  the  rules  of  counterpoint ;  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
assertion  ;  but  is  not  the  general  accusation  the  effect  of 
envy  and  jealousy  ? — He  is  said  to  be  constantly  sinning 
against  the  sense  of  the  words  ;  but  is  the  poetry  of  many 
of  our  modern  operas  so  valuable  and  so  sacred,  and  is  the 
public  so  very  solicitous  about  it  ?— -Thus  much  is  certainly 
true,— instead  of  endeavouring  on  aUoeeasions  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  poet's  words  and  design,  he  seeks  refuge  in.  a 
variety  of  musical  phrases,  and  endeavours  to  cloak  his  de- 
ficiency in  a  superabundance  of  sound  ;  forgetful  that  the 
simple  is  the  first  element  of  the  beautifid,  and  that  the  in- 
istruifiental  pieurt  should  merely  serve  as  an  anxtliary;  that 
the  ear  should  be  delighted,  not  overwh^med  and  oppressed. 
In  the  preoeding  century  we  went  to  the  opeva,  and  came 
fipcMn  it  with  a  quiet  and  composed  spirit ;  we  were  anxious 
to  hear  the  music  once  again :  but  in  the  Rossinian  operas 
the  accoi^paniments  are  so  overcharged,  and  the  notes 
ponr  upon  us  so  thick,  that  they  do  not  allow  us  a  moment  of 
breathe  ;  the  instruments  are  so  astounding,  that  scenes  to 
the  greatest  pathos  are  metamorphosed  into  Bacchanalian 
uproar.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Rossini  possesses  a 
large  fund  of  harmonic  b^ties ;  perhaps  no  author  could 
ever  boast  of  mere,  t  On^  of  his  faults  is  indisputa- 
bly this,  that  he  is  too  lavish  of  the  materials  of  his 
art ;  that  he  never  seems  to  think  he  has  done  enough. 
Unhappily  so  it  is,  that  the  impatience  of  attempting  some- 
thing new,  and  of  producing  extraordinary  effects,  together 
with  a  rase  to  please,  a  strange  amalgamation  of  hetero- 
geneous elements,  a  want  of  that  moideration  whidi  our 
ancient  masters  always  had  so  much  at  heart,  all  these 
have  tended  to  lead  astray  one  of  the  happiest  genuises 
that  music  ever  produced.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  woid — 
I  can  only  say,  gentlemen,  that  arts  have  their  rise,  |nx>- 
gress  and  decay,  and  that  all  the  observatipns  we  can 
make,  will  be  of  no  avail  in  stemming  the  torr^t  of  fashion 
and  caprice. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 

Vienna.  After  an  intermission  of  gome  years,  Beethoven^s 
Ftdelio  has  been  revived  on  this  stage ;  the  characters  were  ju- 
diciously cast  and  ably  sustained,  and  it  wan  received  by  the 
public  with  all  the  zest  of  novelty.  For  their  taste  and  judgment, 
the  directors  of  this  theatre  deserve  the  sincerest  thanks  of  the  public 


— — —  A  fantastic  piece,  interspersed  with  songs,  was  lately 
brought  out  here,  entitled  "  1728,  1882,  and  I9«8,"  which  presents, 
as  in  a  magic  mirror,  a  picture  of  tiroes  past,  prei4.nt,  and  to  come* 
The  description  of  what  our  oM  mother,  the  earth,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  a  century  hence,  it  whimsical  enough.  Every  thing  n  managed 
by  machinery  ;  the  plough  goes  by  itself,  and  the  ploughman  fol- 
lows it  at  his  leisure,  studying  the  Chinese  language,  because  all 
those  of  Europe  are  perfectly  famUiar  to  him.   Balloons  supply  the 

'  *  This  defence  will  not  avail  him  now  :  be  baa  written  but  UtOe 
lately,  and  Ibat  Uttle  baa  act  beenfionpoied  im  aay  baste. 

t  ThanadOT  will  recA»e€t»  tUt so  gfoandleai  a  Mrnnise  is  m$d» 
^  proceed  frun  the  iMatb  of  la  Italian. 


place  of  hackney  coaches  ;  every  sen-ant  girl  has  a  hundred  or  more 
a  year  for  wasi^es,  and  men  of  a  milliun  and  upwards  are  quite  com- 
mon in  every  street.  Themiisic  of  Mr.  Glaser  is  very  appropriate: 
the  past  represents  Handel  and  Hasse  ;  the  present  Rossiui  and 
Weber  ;  and  ia  a  century  to  come  Mozart  is  represented,  as  ever 
new.aud  ever  young,  to  our  posterity ;  for  the  truly  beautiful  is  not 
swallowed  up  in  the  stream  of  time. 


'  Puring  Rossini's  last  visit  to  Vienna,  the  following 
whimsical  occurrence  took  place,  which  is  strongly  indicative 
of  the  excess  to  which  Uie  spirit  of  nationality  may  be  canied. 
After  the  first  representation  of  Rieciardo  ami  Zortdde^  Rossini 
invited  the  principal  singers  to  supper,  and  as  it  so  happened  that 
this  was  Mad.  Rossini's  birth-day,  great  hilarity  prevailed,  and 
the  sparkling  champagne  circulated  briskly.  At  last  a  very  un- 
usual And  increasing  noise  was  heard  in  the  street ;  the  servants 
were  ordered  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  returned  with  a  re« 
port  that  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  in  front  of  the 
house,  consisting  mostly  of  the  composcr^s  countrymen,  who  were 
assembled  to  render  him  '  honours  due.'  Rossini  proposed  to  his 
guests  to  throw  open  the  windows,  and  treat  this  music-loving 
mob  with  something  to  repay  them  for  their  zeal  and  devotion. 
Accordingly  it  was  done.  The  piano-forte  was  thrown  open  and 
he  accompanied  his  beloved  Isabella  in  a  scene  from  ElUahetta. 
Cries  of  joy  succeeded  from  below :  Viva,  viva  J  Sia  henedetto  I 
aneora,  aneord  /  Ditvid  and  Mad.  Ekerlin  next  sung  a  duet,  and 
afterwards  Nozzari  gave  his  toHita  (song  on  his  first  entrance) 
from  Zdmira,  The  delight  of  the  amateurs  on  the  troU^ir 
knew  no  bounds.  At  last,  when  Madame  Rossini  herself  gave 
the  air,  Caro,  per  ie  quest  anima^  enthusiasm  was  at  \H  height. 
Mingled  shouts  arose  of fora  !  fo)ra,  U  maettro  I  (Let  the  master 
come  forth!)  loud  as  the  chorus  of  a  thousand  tromboBot. 
Rossini  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  made  his  gradous  obeisance 
to  the  assembled  multitude  The  ah*  resounded  with  Viva,  viva  / 
Cantare,  eantaref  The  good  natured  iHa^f fro  was  obliged  to 
comply,  and  trilled  with  all  his  might  his  own  Figaro  qui,  Figaro 
quiL  Surely  this  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  By  no 
means, — ^the mixed  parlertv  would  willingly,  atta  manieraltalianm, 
have  prolonged  thb  occasional  concert  till  the  morning  davfn. 
Not  so  those«abore ;  after  having  gone  through  a  long  opera,  and 
thrown  in  a  piecola  Academia  muticale  gratis,  as  a  kind  of 
make-weig[ht,  they  thought,  very  properly,  that»  as  it  was  ahneady 
past  the  hour  "  when  spirits  walk  the  earth,"  every  good  christian 
had  a  ri^t  to  look  for  wholesome  repose.  But,  as  the  crowd 
below  felt  no  disposition  to  disperse,  tiie  supper  things  were  re- 
moved, the  lights  extinguished,  and  the  company  retreated  into  a 
*back  apartment.  The  many -headed  monster,  however,  was^  not 
to  be  BO  easily  pacified.  At  first  a  sullen  silence  reigned  around, 
but  too  ominous  of  the  approaching  storm ;  but  at  the  sight  of 
the  Egyptian  darkness  that  reigned  in  the  apartments,  and  an- 
nounced  the  precipitate  retreat  of  their  favourite  and  his  party,  a 
dull  murmur  was  heard  to  arise,  which  gradually  swelled  into  a'ter« 
riUe  ere$eendo,  not  unlike  some  of  those  of  which  this  MS<tsr 
has  gtren  so  many  specimens  in  his  works.  At  last,  all  was  fury, 
tunrah,  storm,  and  execration  ;  and  no  doubt  the  wfaklows  wadd 
hare  felt  the  effects  of  this  general  disappointawnt,  if  ssBia  af 
the  gttudisas  of  the  night,  aided  by  a  party  of  Oe  police,  by 
this  time  had  been  waned  oi  the  uproar,  had  mt^neoMMi 
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diBpening'  these  mosieal  rioters.  Thus  terminated  an  adven- 
lure,  new  to  Vienna,  but  which,  it  seems,  is  common  enough  in 
Italy,  where,  if  a  composer  is  unsuocesafol  in  a  piece  to-night,  he 
is  pursued  to  his  home  with  hisses  and  hootings  ;  while,  a  few 
evenh^safter,  if  he' happens  to  please  the  mob  by  something  to 
their  taste,  he  is  conducted  home  in  procession,  by  the  light  of 
llambeanx,  and  the  crash  of  Janissary  music.  The  writer  of 
this  has  often  been  witness  of  such  scenes  as  well  in  Milan  and 
Turin,  as  in  Rome  and  Naples. 


■  '  ■■  The  comic  singer  Neubruk,  having  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  piece  lately  brought  out  here  for  his  benefit,  which  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  stupidity  of  the  words  of  the 
opera,  has  offered  a  premium  of  450  florins  (between  40  and  50 
pounds)  for  a  good  libretto,  that  he  may  not  meet  with  a  similar 
disappointment  next  time.  Doubtless  a  host  of  goose-quills  is 
already  in  full  activity,  excited,  as  our  poetic  prize-flghters  are,  to 
Ae  trial  by  so  handsome  a  recompense. 


■■  An  instrument-maker  here,  of  the  name  of  Koch,  whoaa 

flutes,  oMtes,  clarionets  and  basoons  are  held  in  high  estiroation, 
has  latriy  made  an  inrention,  by  means  of  which  the  keys 
of  instraments  are,  by  a  very  simple  mechanism,  so  funushed 
with  stoppers  of  leather,  that  however  numerous,  and  of 
whatever  kind,  they  are  rendered  perfectly  air-proof,  at  the 
same  time  liiat  the  ■  additional  advantage  is  gained  of  avoid- 
Ing  the  noise  formeriy  produced  by  the  stopper  on  the  win4- 
hole,  and  which  necessarily  inconvenienced  the  player.  The 
mmplidityof  the  invention  is  such  that  every  performer  is  enabled 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  instrument.  — ^The  Vienna  Gazette  states 
that  a  sfamlar  improveaient  has  been  made  in  that  dty,  by  means  of 
emk :  wUch  of  tiiem  is  preferable,  practical  musicians  must  decide* 


Lbipsic.  W9  lean  wHh  pleasure  that  three  new  ii^mHeliot 
tte  expected  from  the  pen  of  the  indefittigable  Beethoven,  whkh 
He  has  uadertaken  to  write  for  the  Prince  OaHitiin. 


BuRLiif.  Two  proficients  on  the  vidlin,  sdiolars  of  the  cele- 
brated  llayseder,  have  been  delighting  the  public  here  with  their 
perfonmmces.  So  equally  were  theur  talents  baknced,  that  ama- 
teurs are  yet  undecided  as  to  which  of  them  the  preference,  in  taste 
and  exeeuli^m,  helongi.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
King  of  FrusAla,  channed  with  their  peHomaaMS,  apd  with  the 
prognettics  ttey  give  of -future  emiBenee,  has  settled  a  penflon  of 
400  doUara  per  annum  on  the  firther,  to  enable  Urn  to 
the  education  of  his  sons. 


■  »  An  opera  was  lately  produced  here,  entitled  J^onr- 
mmM,  or,  the  Petut  •f  Ra$e9,  m  two  acts,  wkh  ehancteriatic 
daaees,  the  musie  by  Spontini,  and  the  story  founded  on  Moore*i 
iMtUm  Roohk.  The  music  is  pleasfBg ,  and  the  ofiantal  scenery 
and  decorations  mafniifcent.    It  oqperiendied  a  very  fiavourable 


ferte 


Apatenihit  been  obtained  by  W.  Volfaiiar»  a  piano- 
hefee,  for  aa  iastrument  whieh  he  has  naaad  The 
U  is  said  to  he  ptoyed  bj  lifht  ptoctaru  Mtd» 


■  Handel's  Dettingcn  Te  Deum  was  lately  given  here, 

with  the  united  powers  of  the  Academy  of  music  and  the  Chapel 
royal,  which  altogether  amounted  to  upwards  of  350  person?. 
The  effect  produced  was  grand  and  imposing  in  the  extreme. 


Munich.  A  mass  o  the  venerable  Ortando  di  Lauo  was  lately 
revived  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Munbh.  The  idea  that  thi9 
celebrated  master,  two  centuries  and  a  half  since,  directed  his 
own  compositions,  which  were  then  considered  as  wonders  of  the 
art,  on  this  spot,  and  by  the  side  of  this  ancient  gothic  organ, 
awakens  solemn  recollections.  The  harmonies  of  Orlando  stiii 
possess  Iheir  influence  over  the  soul,  and  awaken  the  sobiimest 
emotions.  Will  many  of  our  modem  chureh-eompof  ers  be  heard 
of  when  nearly  three  hundred  years  shall  have  rolled  away  > 
Numerous  works  of  this  author  are  known  to  be  contained  in 
the  Royal  library  of  this  place,  and  among  others  a  collection  of 
songs  of  four  parts,  in  French  and  ItaUan,  together  with  some  f>f 
the  odes  of  Horace,  set  l^y  him  to  music.  Wouhl  it  not  be  an  obi> 
ject  of  interest  for  some  man  properly  qualified  for  the  task,  t4) 
edit  these  venerable  relics  ? 


*  Tbb  celebrated  fFinter  is  said  to  be  employed  on  a  new 

opera  for  the  Royal  theatre  of  this  place.  He  has  not  been  inactive 
in  the  situation  lie  fills ;  he  composed  a  new  maasfor  the  chapel 
Royal  last  Christmas,  in  whidi  he*  very  happily  oomhined  the  old 
with  the  more  modem  style  of  church  music- 


'  A  female  performer,  Madame  Schkickfr^  gave  a  con- 

certo here  lately,  of  «  very  singular  kind,  and  which  met  with  oonr 
siderable  applauee.  Her  instnosent  was  the  clarimMt,  whwh  she 
played  with  great  power  and  feeling.  Our  modem  bjielles  are 
determined  not  to  be  excluded  from  exercising  any  department  of 
art ;  all  we  now  want  b  a  female  rirtuoso  on  the  bassoon  and  trom- 
bone ;  we  believe  the  list  will  then  be  cpmplete. 


CasbKL.  Lindpaintntfi^s  new  opera  of  Sulmono  is  becoming  a 
great  favourite  in  Germany.  It  was  lately  given  here  on  occasion 
of  the  birth-day  of  her  Highness,  the  Electress.  The  music  ig 
truly  dramatic,  and  h^s  equal  charms  both  for  the  connoisseur  and 
tiie  man  unread  in  the  science  of  music.  The  Introduction  always 
calls  forth  unmingled  approbation,  as  well  as  the  movement  that 
succeeds  it,  and  the  second /lui^.  Severe  criticisnl  might  object 
that  the  overture,  though  possessing  great  merit  in  itself,  is  not  in 
character  with  the  piece*  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  produc- 
tion, which  at  once  evinces  an  elegant  mmd  and  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  art,  will  long  maintain  its  rank  as  a  favourite  of  thepubbV. 


Lbxbbbo.  The  amateurs  of  this  place  have  ktely  been  gra- 
tified by  a  visit  from  the  celebrated  Madame  Becker  of  Prague. 
She  possesses  a  voiceof  great  beauty  and  power,  tiie  rare  compass 
of  whichia  ^ 

_E_ 

firaoi 


to 


She  ddighled  Hm  cenpuBy  with  hn*  tacMe,  expmeive,  and 
iVpropiile  edfon,  »n  aceemplishnrBt  nreiy  found  vaited  with 
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great  ?ocal  povrm.  She  partieulariy  fl«ued  fai  tilt  ciMkraeter  of 
Amemride  in  Tancred,  in  tlMt  ef  Agm^  is  the  Freydwtt,  tiici 
in      QiMe»  0/  jV^ifAl  in  the  Fkato  Magfico. 


Rbveredo  in  the  Trnob.  A  eociety  of  amateurs  has  been 
ettahlldied  here  ;  the  first  opera  they  gave  in  their  t»riTate  theatre 
irae  the  Ombrm  di  SimMeie,  written  nearly  tireftty  yeiirs  since  in 
Fleirenoe^  hy  Giu9BPPb  Alotsi,  a  NeapoUtan  eoniposef,  who  lit 
psesent  is  a  resideirt  ae  Rorered^t  and  diieefs  the  above  theatre*. 
The  €fpen  was  rae^^  with  jroat  applause. 


Vanics.  a  velame  has  lately  appemd  here,  eUttfled:  J>iff^ 
9tri*jnteife  soprm  U  grmve  dUbrdine  td  abm^  dMi  modemm 
muiicm  vaadeed  imtf^meniaUt  dkeMi  i  imir&dotta  u  nci»tri  di 
n^Ue  ehiese  e  nei  dkmi  ^0z0,  (148  paij^es,  8fo.  Altisopc^i.} 

The  author  is  r^rj  severe  upon  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
modem  chofsb  masis,  whidh  lie  justly  obsems  should  be  caku* 
lated  to  sem  #lls  |r«rposes  of  dev<Niefl;  and  not  to  produce 
operatic  viltets.  He  reprobates  the  praetiee  of  detfening  the  ears 
with  overpowering  accompanimeots  of  homi,  trumpets,  and  kettle* 
drums,  now  so  common  in  the  thtovhes,  and  censures  the  .use  of 
pfofkne  omsic  as  prehides  on  the  orgfati.  He  mentions  an  or- 
ganist %hD  attempcrt.  to  awaken  the  devotion  of  a  numerous  an* 
dlence  by  the  overture  to  Ladoiaka,  and,  on  imotlier  occasion,  by 
that  of  Mozarf  8  BnifAmng  den  Strait,  Which  were  played  during^ 
some  of  the  most  soledm  parts  of  the  serrice. 


MutAH.   The  Abbate  Gmovf,  dfavctor  isf  the  public  library 
of  Milan,  is  said  to  have*  ninirly  completed  his  long  expected  work 
Instrflnental  music  of  the  €N«eks,  and  it  i#  expected  shortly 
to  appear. 

■  The  theatre  here  indtatss  the  example  of  those  of 
Paris,  London,  and  Vienna.  By  way  of  variety^  five  opetas  of 
Rossini  followed  each  other  in  succession.  Even  the  most  fanatic 
admirers  of  Rosuni  begin  to  ftnd  this  too  much  of  a  good  tiring. 
Indeed,  how  can  it  be  oAerwise  ?  Tlie  Tory  baiiad*8ingen,  the 
barral-organa^  the  military  hands  on  the  pablic  pMmienades,  the 
organists  in  the  churches,  the  fiur  dilettante  in  their  ckwets,  ail 
tu-e  us  the  whole  day  long  with  pieces  from  La  Oa»f  Ladrm, 
Cenerat^,  BmrbUre  di  ShigiiOt  Sfc*  ^4t.  In  the  evening  we  liear 
the  same  operas,  and  even  in  the  ballets  it  is  all  the  same  thing 
over  again.  The  entertainment  over,  we  leave  the  theatre  and 
repair  to  the  Caflerto  take  some  tefreshment^  and  read  tlie  gaeette ; 
here  stand  again  in  ndtfic  lelten,-^The  new  classical  work  {Lm 
Rouiwana  sj^era,)  ^  Whsft^we  have  alio  swaUewed  fhis  pill,  we 

fall  comfoitably  asleep  ?  no  ;  -a  serenade  by  but  enough ;  so 

things  ga»  On  the  other  hand,  noisy  musie  makes  rapid  strides 
here.  Besides  tiiree  trambonei,  we  had  alsd  fbiir  trumpets  during 
the  baUet ;  and  a  ekrionet  in  F,  in  additk>n  to  a  supetabiia^knce 
of  those  of  the  common  kind.  In  the  same  proportion  as  instru* 
menti  increase,  the  human  v<^ce  keeps  pace,  and,  like  a  true  in- 
strument, seems  «4Wtending  with  theas  for  supremacy  in  the  art  of 
making  a  noise.  The  number  of  g^Hid  singers  andgood'opera  com- 
posers decreaaedaily f  nayr respeet tothe hrtter, Italy,  if  Imay 
use  the  expression,  stands  at  present  in  thi- situation  of  an  orphan. 
W^hat  ncslsnutto  tiaMs^bnt  wiMdn  onr  tteeHscMi !  If  Italy 
caA  ptttdiM*  8oli«Js]mrcCg«Ais,Mrslty,  a«i  taste^  why  not 


have  rscovse  to  the  works  of  other  masters  ?  The  experhnenthas 
btfen  snceessfuHy  tried  with  some  operas  of  note,  why -not  estflmi 
the  list,  and  add  to  U  the  1>M  Oi^tffvni,  ths  JMMjnello,  t^^ 
disetien^^^c.f  DenhHess  these  wrndd  b«  tatid^  to] 
Ikiestochaffm  the  Mibnese.  Bnt^it  isprsbaUs  Hwtllmi 
bare  are  allowed  to  have  a  easting  vsiehitiMsenrntien,  vUditisr 
give  in  sueh  a  wafy  as  to  slM  frmn  themsebta  the  burthen  of 
studyinf  new  dperas,  or  at  leaftisuch  as  are  in  a  diffsfoni  styl» 
from  that  with  whieh  they  have  been  so  long  ftmiillar* 


  A  rvpotition  of  Resshifs  84m{nmi$  harafhided  naais 

opportunity  of  passing  a  bom  deeisivo  judgment  nyon  its^nsiflsu 
The  ssGond  aety  although  it  seemed  to  please  the  most  hers,  ww 
consider  as  by  far  tlie  wsakest  part  of  the  opesa.  One  of  its  baifr 
pieces-is,  undoubtedly,  the  movemeoti  withachorasr  that  (bnns  Ifan- 
Jttude  of  die  ikrst  aet«  But  how  infinitely  shoi^  does  it  fall  of  thff 
euiofinms  lavished  upon  it  in  the  Qsierr^low  f^enea^no.  We 
understand  they  were  written  by  the  ex-poet  IiMigi*  the  snae  wh» 
uttered  the  memorable  sentence  that  Rossini  would  soon  ed^psn 
the  flrnie  of  Mooaii,  at  ^  moment  of  wrifthig  which  he  most  hann 
had  in  his  eye  the  hyperboles  owntahied  in  a  critique  thai 
penred  in  the  Fieneh  Homteur.  The  present  smMh  n/  of  Italf 
seeii  determined  no  more  to  attempt  the  taA  of  eomposing  oe» 
operas  ^  they  appear  to  have  a  inotual  undesstandlngy  andagre«l» 
hetrifw  largely.fiPem  each  other,  the  pubKo  behlg  thn  only  hMSfS«r 
fVonmeirt  in  this  Ust  stands  Mercadanti,  who  is  closely  iUlonvdl 
by  Paceitti;  the  latter  gaw  an  eperala*ely  whieh  was  recogttiseit 
as  made  up  of  one  or  two  ^mner  fisihires,  but  the  attlfictf  was  dls«* 
covered^  and  the  pntchwerk  pleoe  called  Lm  Ftittde  waa  Mi«> 
demned  lo  repose  with  its  kindrsd»  Baft  musisal  nnkhmsann 
are  become  so  common  now,  that  they  excite  no  sutfrise,  and  the 
puhiie  endenvonrs  in  its  good  natnre  or  i^Mthy,  to  toleMe  thsns 
all.  The  prohibition  issued  by  the  bishops  against  the  levity  e£ 
the  taste  that  at  psesent  prevails  in  chtttsh  nMiale»  l^ndsd  asilin 
on  tbs  airs  of  Hossuri,  has  betfnnfflo  avail:  indeed,  it  is  said,  tiiey 
have  produced  the  very  opposite  effect,  and  that  peuple  have 
crowded  thither  in  the  mere  spirit  of  contradiction. 


Pinu.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Pino  Arts  held  ito  annani 
iilWinft  on  the  4lh  of  October,  and  the  Musical  Prim  were  ad» 
judged  in  the  fallowing  order.  The  gnmd  prhe  of  tlm  first  dasn 
wasobtained  by  M.  Edward  Boilly  isf  Paris,  aged  a  pupiloC 
M.  Bsiddien  in  cooposititm,  andiif  M.  in  oounter-pcittt 

Tk6  seoend  grand  prise  of  the  first  ckss  was  obtained  by  M*  Lewis-^ 
Constant  Ermel,  n  native  of  Ohent,  in  his  Mh  year^  and  a  ^upft 
of  M.  Le  Sueur. 

The  grand  prize  of  the  second  chisi  was  given  to  M.  Maximiliaa 
C.  Simon  a  native  of  MetE,  aged  £8,  and  a  pupil  of  M.  Le&icur. 
-^The  second  gtand  prize  of  the  serond  class  wns  obtained  by 
Theodore  liabam  of  Paris,  aged  18,  a  pqdl  of  M .  BoieUieu»  ia 
tton,  aad  of  M.  PMi  in  enuttter^-pcoit. 


,M  A  new  opera  entitled  La  Neige,  or  it  Nouwd  Mgi» 

horrf,  written  by  MM.  Scribe  and*  Gemuun  Delavigne,  and 
set  lo  aittsib  by  !!•  Atther,  was  prsdnctd  at  tin  Oomie  Opera> 
ontheMl  cf  OetoNr.  The  nmste  dtaplayei  conslisrAln  Inlsl* 
parHcaiariyin  the  first act;bflt  thihest  ipestmens Wei%  n  lM» 
In  the  second  act,  and  its  Annie.  It  bears,  ^ 
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a  Twemblanoe  to  former  eoiofiofikioas,  and  n  evidently  an  imita- 
ttapfiUeein^B  style. 


PflTBMMJmo.  TIm  eekbtated  Humnael  paid  a  viiit  to  this 
•ajpkal  lait  a|vrisf •  Uw  fimt  fMilbnnaaeee  wan  in  piivate  paitiae, 
mh»e  Iwtgakiad  the  fnatest  apfilaiiet  by  his  Fanimgims^  in  wiiich 
tiMi  fBeainaaeler  ksMra  haw  to  minfie  wkh  aii«li  admnrable  art  the 
9«f  and  tfaa  «avioii«»  ^  playfwl  and  the  severe  ;  at  onemomanthe 
leti  BB  hear  what  he  is  espaUe  of  affeetia^  In  ^  chiiMh  «tyla ; 
flMintbatof  the  chamber  and^heatM.  He  appean  equally  g^reat 
Mi  la  the  frandandtheMmple.  Ho  vaiM  are  his  powan  that 
hsd  the  leaat  psatsMioM  as  aoonoisseon,  were 
r:kMMF  not  why,  wfaila  the  cofimMiid  applauded  with 
unfeigned  admiratioa.  He  was  ereryn^eve  eafled  the  ealebrated 
imfwmiimim<t»  The  ira^  thna  he  ph^ad  in  pdbliB,  he  fsve  his 
€0iieei*D  In  B  aunar,  his  MmvUmaMe,  and  a  Pantasia.  Oiitics 
fDond  fimlt  with  (haivst*  as  too  toog*,  and  too  meagfue  in  some  of 
Hs  parts ;  4md  did  not  Ifatek  the  two  i«her  pieses  e^  to  soane  of 
dM  prodndioM  wMi  wttdi  ha  hMA  befiors  eharmad  amateors  in  a 
Uw  prirata  eiaaies.  The  mart  fastidious  also  found  ftiult  with  Ids 
manner  of  playmg  the  piano*forte.  It  was  dbserved  that  hs 
tssatad  tins  iaatramant  too  moch  as  a  reppesentative  of  the  or- 
ihaslra  and  otfan*  his  saooad  pnbiie  appaaraBce  he  gave  his 
4dlglitfiileaMite  ia  A  mfaMr,  Op.  SA,  together  wiiii  the  Rwdo 
BMUu»t9  wiueh  paoduead  general  satiafastion  j  tlkmghit  i 
I  the*  offiei;  wfaieh  he  gave  to  same  of  the  sapid 
i  by  esDcemita  ampiiasis,  was  aapjeasiag,  andaavomwdtoo 
aMidi4ifaioatnti«i»  lahis  thiad  and  kstooneart,  he  parfomed 
his  baaolifal  «eptaftto^  wiiich  called  forth  a.  apontaneous  bontof 
Wlh0imm,MiMdede  (Unite,  was  thonght  stif  aad  hi 


nnmty  mm  W«  havs  hosn  inlMRned  thai  a  singular  prtjndice  pre* 
Tdb,  boliihcBa  mi  ahMoaeow,  against  the  muaic  of  BeetiMwen, 
and  which  has  been  encousagsd  by  the  eaaunple  of  a  celebrated 
professor  —  r^,  who  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  wwks  of  Bee- 
thoven as  the  productions  a  madman,  and  carried  his  animosity 
80  far  as  to  refuse  to  accompany  one  of  his  popular  pieces.  Some 
artists  of  eminence  have,  however,  succeeded  in  softening  down 
this  prejudice,  among  whom  M.  Bohm  has  led  the  way,  by  bring- 
ing forward  his  six  Quartette. 


Moscow.  A  journal  of  music  has  lately  appeared  here,  con- 
ducted by  a  society  of  the  artists  of  the  place.  Whether  it  will 
long  maintain  itself  in  opposition  to  the  many  difficulties  that  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind  have  to  experience,  time  only  will  show. 


Odbssa.  a  taste  for  music  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  town. 
An  Italian  company  which  has  been  here  several  years,  has  been 
lately  increased,  and  now  includes  several  actors,  who-  would  do 
honour  to  any  theatre  in  Europe.  This  company  is  under  the 
management  of  M.  Bonaviglio,  the  author  of  the  words  to  Agnise. 
The  stock  of  pieces  is  well  varied,  and  Rossini,  at  Odessa,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  the  public  favourite.  His  fiarbiere 
di  SivigUa,  Lu  Gazza  Ladra^  Cenerentola,  &c.,  always  draw  a 
good  company;  and  Clotilda,  II  Matrimonio  Segreto,  Gris^a, 
and  Agnhe,  likewise  hare  been  performed  with  success. 
A  FbilhiroiQnic  Society,  recently  foimed  by  sereral  amateurvi 


also  gives  musical  evening  parties,  whieh  are  much  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  strangers  who  frequent 
Odessa,  during  the  bathing  season. 


NoaraiusBN.  June,  18S3.  It  must  be  a  su^jeet  of  great 
satisfaeiie^  to  the  fsiends  of  the  exceUent  and  the  bespliful,  in 
the  arts,  and  particulariy  in  music,  to  see  how  widely  the  latter 
extends  its  dominioa*  and  finds  patrons  not. only  in  every  me- 
tropolis and  dty,  boi  also  ia  towns  of  less  eslehiity,  i^nd  where 
the  means  of  suppordag  it  must  be  very  liaiited.  This  is  the 
ease  in  the  little  town  mcatianed  shove.  The  Creatum  c£ 
Hadyn  waslatefy  giren^tiiere  witii  censtdemble  edTeot.  by  anor^ 
dkcstra  corapeeed  of  two  hundred  perfoaaers,  as  well  as  the  As* 
qmem  of  Mowt  to.  whieh  equal  Ifiatice  was  doae»  and  in  whieh 
the  chenis  parte  weis  given  with  great  wfont  and  eomctaesBk 
This^wasfoUowed  by  fik^iller's  OiaoU  (Bsil)hy  Honiheig ;  the 
Seven  words  efJestu  by  Hjiyda;  the  ;Aiur  SeMmu  of  the  same 
author ;  the  grand  Uallehijah  fran  the  CnemHem  of  Kaaaen,  aad 
severaiother  works  ef  the  same  kind.  The  eonesrt  was  hoi|oarsd 
with  the  assistance  of  three  amateurs  ai  endneace,  the  state 
counsellor  Seiffart,  a  gentieautn  of  considerable  taste  and  Judg* 
meat,  togather  with  his  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  a  finished 
piano-forte  player,  delighted  the  assembled  dUetimmti  with  the 
m»irit  and  brHlUuMy  with  uriiich  he  gave  Hnmaiel-s  eoaeerto  iq  A 
miaor,  while  the  younger  eaerted,  ia  several  airs,  powers  of  voice 
of  the  higfa^  order. 


THE  DRAMA. 


DRt7RY-LANE  TSEATRB. 

This  theatre  has  not  yet  began  its  musical  season,  strictly 's^ 
called  ;  though  the  manager  has  been  very  we1I,-^r,  at  least  pro- 
fitably,—  engaged  in  producing  and  perfortuin^  /l  i^agnificent 
spectacle,  called  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,  in  whichr  music  is  a 
partner  assuredly,  but  holding  a  share  so  insignificant  in  point  of 
value  that  its  name  might  as  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  firm.  A 
new  opera  is  in  preparation,  and  Mr.  Braham  is  re-engaged :  next 
month,  therefore,  we  shall,  doubtless,  have  plenty  of  materials  for 
remark  furnished  by  this  house. 


Covent-Garden  Theatre. 
The  managers  here  have  made  great  efforts  in  the  operatic  de- 
partment, and  proportionate  success  has  attended  their  enterprise. 

On  the  5th  of  laist  month,  a  new  historical  drama,  entitled 
CoRTEz,  or  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  was  brought  out  at  this 
theatre,  the  music  by  Mr.  Bishop.  This  piece  has  fallen  a  good 
deal  under  the  displeasure  of  some  of  our  daily  and  weekly  critics  : 
the  chief  cause  of  offence  seems  to  be  the  horses  employed  in  if. 
But  really  upon  this  point  wc  cannot  help  agreeing  in  what  the 
manager  says,  in  a  deprecatory  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  book 
of  songs **  With  regard  to  the  horses,  the  h^  only  is  expres- 
sed, that  as  they  have  been  often  applauded  when  introduced  merely 
for  stage  effect,  they  will  not  .be  less  favoeraWy  received  when 
their  appearance  is  sanctioned  by  history,  and  is  highly  importaD|. 
to  the  interest  and  probability  of  the  drama.**  The  use  of  these 
noble  ftiumals  upon  the  stage,  ^gh  generally  absurd  in  tl  e 
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big-hest  degree,  is  not  so  ridiculous  in  the  present  play  as  has  been 
represented.  But  even  granting  as  true  all  ilihat. has  been  said 
about  it,  the  public  have  acted  wisely  and  consistently  in  not  being 
too  scrupulous  upon  the  subject :  a  public  that  can  tolerate  and 
patronise  such  mischievous  trash — such  .  ultra-Tulgarity— as  Tom 
and  Jerry  ;'that  can  tamely  suffer  a  notorious  swindling  foreigner, 
who  has  escaped  from  punishment  as  a  condemned  felon,  to  appear 
before  them  periodically,  in  a  principal  national  Uieatre,  and  in  a 
very  conspicuous  character,— ought  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  beautiful,  sagacious  horses  to  their  notice. — 
However,  we  are  perhaps  travelling  a  little  out  of  our  immediate 
province  ;  we' will,  tl^erefore,  merely  add*  that  this  drama  is  con- 
structed for  effect^  in  which  it  is  completely  and  incontestably  suc- 
cessful, and  forms  a  most  imposing  spectacle.  The  music  is  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  announces  in  every  part  tiie  scientific  composer, 
— 4ii8  knowledge  of  the  human  voice,— -his  skill  in  employing  the 
various  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  and  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  greatest  works  of  the  best  schools :  but  it  is  not  music 
of  a  popular  kind ;  not  a  single  piece  is  encored ;  not  one  air  is 
carried  out  of  the  theatre  to  haunt  the  imagination  for  tlie  next  fort- 
night :  the  opera  has  more  of  knowledge  and  study  in  it  than  fkncy, 
and  is  addressed  rather  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  learned 
in  the  art,  than  to  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  which  can  only  receive 
impressions  from  striking  melody.  Yet,  we  cannot  help  wondering 
that  the  Round, "  Yes,  *tis  the  Indian  drum  Miss  Paton's  song, 
Alas !  for  Tlascala;**  and  one  for  Mr.  Duruset,  the  first  words  of 
which  we  do  not  recollect,  produce  not  more  .effect.  The  overture 
begins  with  a  charming  slow  movement ;  but  an  allegro,  k  la 
Rossini,  follows,  thiit  is  not  in  the  same  good  manner  as  its 
precursor.  The  instrunusntal  music  throughout^  may,  in  point 
of  physical  sound,  chaBeoge  competition  with  any  stunning  noises 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  mechanical  machinery  in  Shef- 
field can  produce, 

■  ■■■     ^  when  Bellona  storms. 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 
'  Some  capital  eity,  ■■■■■ 


she  cannot  exceed  the  din  which  Mr.  Bishop  creates  by  means ^o£ 
his  trumpets,  trombones,  side  drums,  double  drums,  chuh-pang, 
gongs,  and  gunpowder ! 

Miss  Paton  is  very  prominent  in  this  opera,  she  not  only  singv» 
but  ads  her  part,  admirably.  We  should  be  doubly  grateful  to  her 
if  she  would  ,  omit  the  bravura  in  the  last  act.  Miss  Love  is  » 
most  interesting  pertbrmer,  and  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the 
charming  Miss  Tree ;  she  has  a  voice  remarkable  for  its  depth  and 
beauty ;  but  she  should  never  sing  above  C,  (the  third  space  intha 
treble,^  the  moment  she  ascends  beyond  the  compass  of  a  contr* 
alto,  her  vocal  sweetness  deserts,  her,  and  her  notes  are  harsh  and 
untuneable.  Mr.  Duruset  affords  us  more  pleasure  than  any  male 
singer  at  this  theatre ;  were  his  voice  equal  to  his  taste,  he  need 
not  shrink  from  rivalry. 

On  the  23d,  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  six  years  since  was  a  popular 
singer  on  these  boards,  returned  to  the  theatre,  hai^ng  passed  all 
the  intermediate  period  in  studying  and  perfiMrming  in  Italy.  We 
recollect  having  been  much  pleased  by  the  sweetness  and  flexibility 
of  his  voice  formerly,  and  were  not  amongst  Aose  who  expected 
any  great  change  to  ensue,  either  in  his  natural  or  acquired  means* 
by  a  residence  beyond  the  Alps.  Some  critics  have  compared  his 
vocal  strength  with  tlia^  of  Mr.  Braham:  the  comparison  on  this 
point  was  not  necessary,  as  he  has  power  enough  for  any  good  pur- 
pose, his  voice  appearing  to  us  to  have  acquired  additional  force 
from  time.  His  falsetto  remains  the  same  ;  it  possesses  vast  ez« 
tent,  and  has  been  jusdy  said  to  resemble  the  artSidal  tones  of 
Mr.  Incledon.  These  sounds  are  not  very  powerfid,  «id  we  cmi* 
didly  avow,  that  we  should  not  be  displeased  were  they  Cimipletelj 
inaudible ;  they  lead  to  nothing  but  a  succession  of  unmeaning 
rouladeg,  and  remind  us  only  of  those  tones  which  a  disobedience 
of  nature's  "  prime  decree''  produces.  The  CMinet  was  inju-* 
diciously  chosen  for  his  rd-appearance,  and  we  shall  withhold  our 
opinion  of  his  general  merits  tiU  we  have  heard  more  of  him,  in 
some  other  opera.  The  song  that  he  introduces,  bylloesiait  mi(^» 
we  think,  be  very  prudently  withdrawn. 
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MEMOIR  OF  GIOVANNI  PAISI^LO. 


The  subject  of  (his  memoir  was  born  at  Tareoto^  on 
'  the  9th  of  May,  1741.  His  father  was  an  eminent 
•  veterinary  suiveon,  in  the  service  of  Charles  III.,  king 
of  Naples.  He  was  placed;  at  an 'early  age,  in  the 
Jesuits'  colliie  at  Taranto ;  and  it  being  the  custom  of 
these  fatherlMo  direct  the  office  of  theA^irgin  t<^be  sung 
at  all  their  festivals,  they  observed,  while  llji^  J^f^ff 
pipil  was  chanting  Uie  service,  that  he  had  a  fine  voice, 
'  and  an  excellent  ear.  This  also  attracting  the  notice  of 
'  D.  Girolamo  Carducci^  a  chevalier  of  the  same  city,  who, 
during  passion <iveek,  gave  concerts  of  sacred  music  in  the 
cbnnm  of  the  Capuch^^  he  prevailed  upon  the  yonng 
PaisiellO|  to  sing  a  fe^Pteces  from  memory.  The  boy, 
who  had  not  completed  his  18th  year,  gave  such  proofs 
of  his  capacity,  as  to  induce  Cardncci  to  advise  his  «Mher 
loaend  him  to  Nanles,  and  to  place  him  und|||the  tuitioii 
€f  some  cele)prated  professor  ot  music ;  but,  beuig  an  only 
pbild,  his  parents  would  not  give  their  consent.  1j(|^he 
reiterated  solicitations  of  the  chevalier  they  at  leib'c^tH 
yielded,  and  the  intlBtval  that  elapsed  nf^viously  to  hi/ 
departure  for  the  capital  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
mnsic«  under  an  ecclesiastic,  a  secular  priest,  named 
Don  Carlo  Resta,  an  excellent  tenor,  and  who  played 
skiHidly  09  the  arch*kile.   On  tfaia  instrument,  Paisiello 


•  learn  the  elementary  parts  of  a  acioice,  in  which'  he 
was  destined  to  attain  unrivalled  celebrity.  He  then  set 
out  for  Napl4pftccompanied  by  his  father,  and  was  ^ 

»  mittedt  in  June,  175^nto  the  institution  of  St.  Onofno, 
'  over  which  the  celeipfed  Dur^te  presided.   Here  he 

prosecuted  his  studies  with  sucli  success,  that  in  the 
■  coarse  of  fi^  years  he  attained  the  highest  mnk  ttpie 

seminary ."^Jb  was;,^upied  during  four  years  in  com- 

•  Mjkiog  massSfmotettos,  oratorios,  and  a  comic Jnt)|}ude, 


wEictwas  performed  in  the  same  institution.  Thii 
btought  him  into  public  notice,  and  procurM  fdr  him  an 
order  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  theatre  of  Bologna, 
in  17$3. 

At  the  Theatre  d?  Marsigli,  at  Bol 

La  Pupilla  lA^Francesi  hrillanti ;  il  Mom 
At  Mod^Mff^Mfifhfna  /' Mr^to. 
At  Parmaf---Ie  Virtuose  mSkle;  i  Sagno  d' Abana, 
,  At  Venice, — II  Gigrlone;  le  Pescairice. 
«^^f*Roiy^//  Marchese  Tu^no.  ^  \ 

^Mlt  Na]l^,t-*I.a  Vfilova  di  Bel  g^o;  P Imbroglio  delle 


 —  ^  — O — —7 

l(^a,  an|epiS, 
n£>ailaf//IUcia* 


of  Naples);  Lucio  Papirio;   il  Furbo  mal  accorto; 
4'Olimti^ ;  Peleus,^  Ik  cantata  on  the  nuptials  of  Ferdi« 
nand  I V.  and  Marfa  Carolina,  of  Austritt:  s:* 
At  Venice, — VInnocentc  forlunato. 
At  Milan,— Stisman^  nel  Mogolle, 
At  Naples,— 'L'ilra^o  Coriese;  la  Luna  habitata;  la 
CotUesa  aei  Num, 
At  Rome, — .La  Semiramide;  iljidntezuma. 
At  Naples,— Z*^  Dardane  ;  il  Tamburro  Nottumo,  At 
Venice,  the  same,  with' alterations  and  additions. 

At  Milan, — L'Andramode.    He  likewise  composed,  in 
this  city,  twelve  Quatuots^  for  two  visHns,  a  violas  and* 
bwrfsiaord.  - « 

At  Turin f-^Aniubale  in  Italia;  i  Filosofi;  i(  Giocatore, 
.  At  Naples, — Ld  Somiglianza  dei  Nomi ;  PAstuzie  Amo^ 
rase';  and  a  sanctuary  mass,  with  two*  chorusses,  for  the 
faneral  of  the  Priftce  Royal  D.  Gennaro  di  Borbone ;  gti 
Stkerzi  d'Amore  etHi  Fortuna;  D,  Chisciote  della  Mangia: 
la  Finta  Maga  ;  V  Osieria  di  Mer^  cMaro, 

At  Modena, — Alessandro  nell  Indie.  * 
^    At  Naples,—//  Duello  Comco ;  D,  Anch^  Campanone 
Ai7  Mondo  della  Luna,  *  ™  " 

At  Venice, — La  Frascaiana;  la  Discordia  Fartunata; 
il  Demofoonte.    At  fiiis  time  he  was  engaged  for  the 


inracticed  abmit  two  months  with  so  much  assiduity,  as  ^  ^  King's  Tlieatrei  London  ;  but  an  invitation  from  the 

f  -11  _  .       _    ■--^  court  of  Russia  induced  him  to  break  his  engagement,  j 

At  Naples,— Socrelt^  Imaginari. 
^Ai  Florence, — Le  Grand  Cid ;  il  Finto  Principe. 
^HRt  Rome,— £e  Due  Contesse;  la  DirfcBKa  di  Dariay 
with  an  air  of  two  movements,  Mentre  ti  /awoio,  o  figUa^ 

«g  by  the  celebrated  tenor  Anzani,  and  which  has 
red  as  a  model  for  alMUkture  composers. 
At  Naples,— Da/  FinJto  il  Vero.  This  piece  niarWhe 
period,  July  88,  1776,  when  the  court  of  Naples  went,  for 
the       time,  to  the  comic  opera.  In  that  year,  P^siello 

Wt  ouPRr  Russia,  and  entered  the  service  of  Catherine  II., 
t  "  - 


t 


'J 


tth  a  salary  of  4,oo6  roubles,  900  in  addition  for  in*  ^ 
structing  the  grand  dudiess,  a  country*house  found  him  ^ 
six  months  in  ^fih  ye^*  at  a*rent  of  8,000  roubles, 
which,  with  casual  emoluments,  produced  an  annual 
icome  of  9,000  roubles.      _  . 
Paisieixo  remained  Jfl^ussia  nine  years,  in  the 
course  of  wl^h  h«  comj^Ri,— I^Jbva  Padrona;  il 
Matrimomo  ihagpetUOo ;  il  BaHn^mjm  Siviglia ;  i  Fi- 
losofi imaginari ;  la Finia  Amante^  tmsopera  was  compo- 


Vajasse  {  P I  dole  CinFse ;  (to  Jhis  ^iec^  ascribed  the  I  sed  on  occasion  of  the  jonmey  of  Catharine  to  Mohilow,  m 
origin  bf  the  CJperaitf^a  at  ttl^p^  f     .    ,     .        .^..^   ...  v  . 


VoIhII. 


■ir  ^ 


court  I  Poland,  where  she  had  an  interview  with  Joseph  1]^ 

^oogle 
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il  Mondo  deUa  Luna,  in  one  act ;  ta  NitMi ;  Lucinda  ed 
Armidoro ;  Alcide  al  Bivio  ;  Achille  in  Scira^.  a  canAata 
for  Prince  Potemkin,  and  an  interlude  for  Pfince  Orloffi, 
During  his  residence  in  Russia,  he  composed  for  his  pupi^' 
the  Grand-  Ducbess  Eederowna;  consort  of  thfe  Qrand 
DAe  Paul  Peferowitz,  sei^ral  sonatas,  voluntaries  and 
pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  in  two  volumes.  He*lifcewise 
published  a  collection  of  rules  for  accompanying  from  a 
«^ore.  This  small  performance  was  printed  in  Russia,  and 
on  its  publication  the  Empress  conferred  upon  the  author  a 

Senfiion  of  900  rabies  per  annum.    At  W'arsaw  he  pro- 
uced  the  oratorio  of  la  Passioncy  the  words  by  Metasta- 
jno,  for  King  Poniatowski. 

Mp  At  Vienna  he  composed  for  th^  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
the  opera  of  //  Re  Theodore,  and  twelve  symphonies  con- 
*  certante.  Ele  returned  to  Nades,  and  King  Ferdinand 
IV .  took  him  into  his  servidRn  the  capacity  of  chapel- 
•4  master,  with  a  stipend  of  1200  ducats  per  annum.  Im- 
mediately after  tK||i  appointment,  he  competed  Jiis  opera 
^Antigofto,  v. 

AJk/^mey-^'Amwe  in  gapuzo ;  la  Molinara. 

At  Naples, —  LaGroUh'  di  Trefomoj  le  Gore  generose, 
was  the  first  serious  opera  that  appeared  with  introduc- 
tions and  finales. 

Paisiello  at  this  time  received  an  isvitation  firom  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  fi^t  BerUa  ;  hvst  he  oould  not  accept 
TOlmfiade ;  il  Pirro,  The  last  mentioned  production 
it,  being  attached  to  the  sanrice  of  the  King  of  rS^aphns. 

At  Naples  he  published,  i  Zingari  in  Jiera^  ana  com- 
posed about  the  same  time  for  iheobse^mesof  Gen.  Hoche, 
a  funeral  symphony,  which  was  requited  by  a  handsome 
^present  from  General  Bonaparte.  His  next  productions 
wesre,  la  Fedra  with  accompanying  ballets  ;  la  Varie  gelo* 
.steyBndCakmeinUiica. 

*  He  refused  a  seoond<invitatioa  to  m  to  Russia,  for  the 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  dealing  an  engagement  at 
Berlin,  ftie  King  of  Naples  commanded  htm  to  set  to^ 
music  Nina,  o  ' 


thealKof  Bfilvidere.  was  afterwards  nok 

fonripi  at  tHRheatre  of  the  FlorontinB,  with  the  additM 
of  the  quartette  «.  ^ 

Gkunmie  Luedna  was  composed  iar  the  ceremony  of  of- 


J?indi] 
^  to 
theope: 

a  grand  T^  Deum  on  the  return  of  the  King  and  Quoi»i  of 
Naples  from  O^any ;  a  cantata,  Dafne  ed  Al^ffpr  the 

^  '  )  mm 


at  Naples,  tuder  tfaMitle  of  il  FcmaHco  in  W^- 
^ilb  the  addition  af  a  qutntett.    He  next  composed 


of  dei  Cavaiieri,  and  another  of  the 
(the  return  of  Perseus)  for  ^  Academy  of  4k  Friei 
Eifrida;  andEiviM. 

m40d  dAmpmfyt  ' 

Didaae ;  tln^nno  felice  ;  tAndro* 


At  Venioef — / 
At  Naples,— >^a 
maca. 

Ib  1799, 
Naples, 
ftorm,  oil  the 
Paitiell^the  Nal 


a  rei 


was  suspended  from  all  his  functions.  At  length, 
^fi^r  the  lapse  of  two  years,  he  resumed  his  situation  at 
comrt,  and  all  his  farmer  appointments. 

Soon  after  his  reception  into  favour,  Napoleon  Bona- 
}}arte,  then  First  Consul  of  Fiance,  gave  tiim  an  invita- 
tion,  and  the  i(ing  of  Naples  fumish^Aj^m  with  a  des- 
patch, with  orders  to  proceed  to  Paris,  aWNo  hold  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Consul.  Alquier,  the  French 
Minister  at  Naples,  urged  Paisiello,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure,  to  mention  the  distinctions  and  salary  which 
would  be  acceptaJble  to  him.  He  replied,  that  he  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  honour  of  serving  the  First  Con- 
sul. 

On  reaching  Paris,  he  was  provided  with  a  commodioft 
suite  of  apartments,  elegancy  furnished,  a  coort  equipage, 
with  suitable  attendants ;  a  salary  of  12,0(]i0  francs 
assigned  to  him,  and  a  gratuity  of  18,000  more  for  inci- 
dental d|rit»ursments,  besides  a  liberal  remuneration  for 
traveUingexpeasas. 

At  Paris,  various  big^  appointments  were  afferad  him** 
such  as  Director  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  ctf  the  institn- 
tion  of  Music,  He  j^dined  them  all,  and  was  coft- 
tented  with  that  of  Master  of  the  Cliapei^for  which  he 
selected  a  company  of  excellent  perfbnnRs.  9a  com- 
posed f(tt  this  chapel  thirteen  saciiad  services  of  music, 
coBsistii^  of  masses,  motettos,  &c.,  and  the  apesa  pf 


Proserpine,  for  the  Acadevty  of  Muic;  a  pawi  i 
with  two  chorusses,  a  7^  Deum,  and  'fiagrcrs  tor  tiie  coa»* 
nation  of  the  Emperor. 

Finding,  after  residing  two  s|u<s  and  a  half  in  Franoa, 
that  the  climate  did  not  agfee^^ph  his  wife,  he  retomed 
to  Italy,  but  continued  tf  transmit  to  Napoleon  a  saeied 
compositioa  for  the  anniversary  of  his  birtn. 


In  a  1^  months  after  his  arrival  at  Niqples, 
received  Mother  invitation  to  visit  Pari6,^iit  dediiOBg 
was  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  accepting  it. 

^  _    ^   e  family  of  the  Bourbons  being  compelled  to^ait 

la  pazza jper  Amore^  for  the  little  country'^  Naples,  King. Josephjiapdeon,  Wlio  aseeaded  the  thmie, 

r^^._  ^   '        '  confirmedPfisieUoinliissituationofMasteroftheChapei 

Royal,  of  Composer  and  Director  of  Music  to  the  Honse- 
faold  and  Chapel,  ^rith  a  soJary  oi'  1 800  docats. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  and  King  did  him  ifce 
faring  thanks  after  tfvrnnwnfhmtnt  nf  farnHnr]^  <>irri^({||iTrnnwr  to  send  him  the  Cross  of  the  Leg^cf  HomMff, 
of  Naples.  Jo  this  cantata,  we  find  for  the  iirst  time  an 
air  interspersed  with  chorusses,  and  ivhich  has  since  found 
many  imitators.  It  was  succeeded  \jy  Zerwbia  di  Pcdtmpa, 
^'     it  impossible  to  aceept  of  another  invrnVSn 
he  transmitted  to  the  King's  Theatre 
opera  of  la  Loeanda,  whidi  -was  aflerwards 


Q  of  the  IUy||.  JnstitrfMI; 

having  proceraed  tf|pPun,  Joukmai 

lor,  confirme4AI*  Paisiello  in  tffmn 


Palace,  expressive  of  h 
ng  place  in  the  fcuigdom^lfiitlie  bi^h  estimation  in 
ce  asfltaied  ^  .repiMiilairl  .Besid( 
frmg  to  Siefly,  the  fWers  amKnnled 
Dinor  of  Music ;  bat  a^  the 


acflloraAioB  of  the  royal fwily,  his  aooqptanee  oftbeap- 
^pfintmeat  was  deeuied  a  heinous  offeno^flid  4iU  he  bad 
.  jUPirifie^  himself  from  thAbarges 


m 


ttmoe^md  4iU  be  b 
3j>f^ePPagai^|||^] 


which  King  Joseph  delivered  with  his  own  Imds, ; 
ing  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  stipend  of  1000  firaocs. 
^  He  afterwuds  composed  the  opera^fly  PitUt^miBt^ 
which  may  serve  as  a  nmel  fornoets  ancrmusiciaaBt  and 
which  procured  him  from  the  IVfe  the  doeoratioii  cnT  the 
Order  of  the  Two  6ic9ie6  ;  he  wla  Ukewise  noannaftod  a 
Ifllnber  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Na|^,  aiitj^resident  of 
U^l^usKal  Direction  < "  "  * 

Jpseph  Napoleon,  1 
Napoleon,  bis  suaeesfl 

places.  At  the  period  of  the  Jbnjperor^  marriaae  with  tte 
AdBchdiichess  of  Austria,  M.  Paisiello  felt  it  his  di%1o 

Vent  a  sacred  composition  to  her  Majesty,  and  in  le- 
^he  sent  to  hha  a  pkesent  ef  4^800  littncs,  aoeom- 
padflk  with  a  letter  fbm  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the 

  — nse  of  ^ig^HWo  bini,  and 

i  she  held  bisVlnts, 
Besides  the.  situations  already  UMiitioaed,  M.  Paisie 

« ^Master  of  the  Chapel  of  the  CflMral|0(i 
ch  be  composed  jeveral  servliss  aila  Jmesirit 

the  viola  infolne 
and  bassaons  into 
He  baa,  also,  tb^ 


re 


lans  of  efflnin 
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jftperit  oi  Being  t&e  meam  of  effl^ng  tl^  remoyal  of  die 
^vohibilion  on  the  audience,  firom  expresldg  uplauae.ar 
aisap^rohatfoa  of  Mthort  and  peiiiMlers,  at  the  Aeatre 
4ol  8flCarkr.  The  flret  instance  of  the  kiiid  tiMt  oeenrred 
m  the  opera  of  PapiritOy  while  Carlo  Raina  was  exeent- 
ing  an  air,  thaMfep  king  get*  the  example  of  applauding 
the  actor,  whroiPwas  enthusiastically  followed  by  the 
audience. 

FaisieUo,  now  chevalier,  was  nominaled  a  merafcer  of 
several  learned  soeieties ;  Dill  ammig  them,  the  Academe 
Ncepoieone^  at  Lneca ;  the  Ilaliatt  Acaidemy,  which  met  at 
Leghorn ;  the  Seas  of  Apollo,  at  Paris ;  and  inJiDeceni* 
ber,  1809,  he  was  ele<^  an  associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Prance. 

This  greil^  musician  died  01^  Naples,  the  5th  of  June, 
ttia,  aged  76.  That  cifyMldered  him  funeral  honors, 
in  can«ng  to  be  executed  a  mass  teir  the  dead,  found 
Mwnngst  his  pikers.  The  same  ereninr  his*  Ninayfw 
performed  at  the  opera,  when  the  King  of  Naples  and  the 
whole  court  attended,  to  shew  the  interest  they  felt  for 
air  Illustrious  composer,  who,  for  half  a  century,  had 
Honoured  modern  Italy. 

Dr.  Burqej^  speaking  of  Paisiello,  says,     In  1770,  he 
was  tfH  only  composer  in  Naples  who  could  make  head 
egamst  the  high  ttvour  in  which  Piceini  then  stvod,  after 
hu  Bwma  Fi^noia,   We  were  so  bnmy  as  to  hear  Mm 
imjprtmmsare  in  iQHric  at  Sir  William  Hamiltpn's,  where, 
faaying  dined,  h^Rs  begged  to  sing  a  scene  of  an  opera ; 
^ut  there  being  none  at  hand  which  he  liked  to  perform, 
<qPe  said,  *  dale  mi  un  libntto,'  and  the  words  of  the  first 
'  4!^va  which  could  be  IbiMd,  haying  been  put  on  the  harp* 
fliehord  desk,  he  cooipeaed  an«n|Rsg,  extempore,  diree  or 
ft«r  scenes  in  so  exquisite  a  manner  to  his  own  ingenious 
accompaniment,  that  no  studied  music  or  singing  we  eyer 
Beard,  of  the  greatest  composers  or  performers,  ever 
pleased  us  so  much.    It  was  not  written  music — it  was 
inspiration." 

Paisiello,'*  says  the  Chewier  Le  Sq^ur,  was  not 
otfy  a  gceat  flopusician ;  he  possessed  a  la^  fund  of 
fifrnMitiun,  he  was  well  versed  In  the  dead  languages,  anpL 
<jDnversant  iii  all  the  branches  of  literature,  and  on  term^ 
cf  friendship  with  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
age.  Endowed  with  a  noble  mind,  he  was  above  all  mean 
passions;  he  knew  neither  envj^  nor  the  teeling  of  rivalry." 
— "  He  composed  seventy-eight  operas,, — twenty- 
,and  fifty  one  comic,— eight  intermezaas. 


senout, 

and  an  infinite  number  of  cantatas,  oratorios,  masses,  and« 
motettos,  Te  Devmsy  Ite.;  seven  symphonies  for  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  several  piano-forte  pieces  for  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  many  theatrical  scenes  for  the  Court  of 
Russia." 

the  foregoing  details,  little  can  be  added  concesning 
the  works  of  thB  celebrated  comj^ser ;  but,  in  order  to 
complete  liie  Hflnoir,  iflpi  requisite  to  subjoin  a  few 
observatbns  on  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  and  the 
nature  of  his  talents.  He  possessed  an  extraordinaty 
fertility  of  invention,  and  a  happy  facility  of  discovering 
snbiects  fuU^  nature  and  originality;  an  exquisite  taste, 
Md  an  el<j|||Ke  attd  mellov^ss  <^  ntflbdy,  by  which 
j|a.has  far  surpassed  all  contemporary  coinposem,  and 
Berved  as  a  guide  to  thasr  who  may  puj^e  the  same 
^Ih.  His|||roductions,  though  chaste^i^Hjlb,  and  with- 
utt  affectatibn  of  learning,  are  nniforimy  correct  and 
eloquent ;  and  his#accompanimfints  are  Aar  and  effec- 
tive. As  to  expression,  simpli^^f  seems  iir  foroii.  its  prn 


^  cipal  feature':  yet  he  well  knew  If^j^  to  Tary'Iiu^  toaes,  m 


and  to  interest  the  passioDS,  wiAout  any  diminution  of 
that  graoa  and  elegaaee  whi(A  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
his  own. 

His  manners  were  courteous,  and  his  demeanour  uni- 
formly prudent  and  dignified :  no  osmposert  ii»  any  age, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  wf|^more  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed,  in  every  nati^  in  Europe;  none,  from 
private  worth  and  profesnonal  taients,  ever  more  jvstly 
merited  to  ha  so,  and  none  ever  received  a  greater  pbr» 
tion  of  applause,  or  a  more  uninterrupted  uniformity  of 
soceesB.  " 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  VIENNA, 
To  THE  Editor  ojp  the  Habmonigon. 

FieNM,  December  lOM,  Mtt.  ^ 
Sir,         .  ! 

I  gladly  take  up  my  pen  to  assure  you  how  much  plea^ 
sure  It  aflbrds  me  to  communicate  with  the  Hitf  moaieon  ; 
and  I  profit  by  that  part  of  my  journey  already  accom- 
plished, to  send  you  a  few  lines  of  intelligence,  which 
may,  periiaps,  not  be  wholly  useless  to  your  work. 

On  arriving  h^pe  in  the  middle  of  October,  I  found  the 
state  of  the  opera  as  follows :  the  late  Italian  company 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barbaja,  had  left  so  stra^au 
immssion  of  its  merits,  that  the  greatest  partl^m^he 
puolic  were  quite  enraptured  with  their  remembrance  of 
a  Fodd^  a  l^blaehe,  a  DonariH,  and  a  David ;  and  I  may  ^ 
even  sa^  that  the  public  taste  was  naaiiy  spoiled  for  aU 
other  muflc  ;  the  true  &8hionabks  were,  in  tact,  no  mosa 
to  be  seen  at  a  German  opera.  At  this  crisis  M« 
von  Weber,  Director  of  the  Royal  O^ara  at  Dresden, 
arrived  here  with  his  last  production,  a  new  opera  call^ 
Euryanthe.  From  th^composer  of  the  Freyschutz^  it  was 
natural  to  expect  something  extraordinary,  a^fH^be  parti- 
saps  of  the  German  opera  began  again  to  encourage  fresh  9k 
hopes.  It  was  representBd  in  the  Taller  part  of  jSjitober,  ^ 
and  thaaudience  let  no  occasion  slipof  ^^P^^jHp  ^ 
composer  their  jipmpleta  satisCactioifl  he  waa  ^reed  to 
appear  on  the  stage  at  the  end  of  each  act. 

A^youag  songstress,  Hadfllfr.  Sksntag,  was  received  witb 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  and  a  chorus  of  hunters  / 
(JaegeT'ChoTy)  was  repeated  three  times.     In  short  the  * ' 
ItiJian  party  was,  for  this  evening,  completely  over*  *. 
whelmed.    The  latter  representations  were  not,  how€|^ 
quite  so  brilliant,  as  the  amateurs  found  it  more  di^^K 
\i^hvm  this  deep  and  learned  music,  than  that  of  RoIHK 
It  is  not  true  that  Saliet^  as  many  of  the  papei^hMre 
annsmeed,  is  dead.    The  weakilpss  attendant  on  old  age, 
renders  him,  however,  totally  inac^HI-   He  has  preferred 
to  talMfefuge  in  the  public  hospital,  igfllpi'  tban  hrmwc 
bsi  ii^nbrance  to  his  unmarriea  daugj^m 

In  Novffpber  M.  Moschelles  gave  three  concerts  in  the 
court  theatre.    Public  curiosity  wa&jjused  to  the  highest  ^ 


*  We  are  very  much  rejoiced  to  learn  from  our  obliging  and  vala 
able  correspondent',  that  the  account  o^the  death  of  saiit 
we  oppied  from  the  French  and 


Harmonicon 
bnitied  a 
of  Lee  IkL\ 


lent',  that  the  account  oLthe  death  of  ^aOeri,  which 
the  French  and  Q|BMBapers,  and  inserted  in  the 
November  last,^HPiMl  of  truth.  That  so  cele« 
ian,— tha  ImperilMx>mpose^  the  MfMr  of  Tasmre^ 
and  of  twenty-five  mo]fBMi!^*^<^'*i<^s  other 


^SPMIlof  t 
rilWx>mposffly  the  fltthei 

nty-five  moiMngjasT^'i   

workf^r  the  church,  the  conce^Apom,  iVWe  chamber  ;--that 
Saiien,  who  not  above  thirty  yeaPF a^o,  was  the  idol  of  Vienna, 


Paris.  «..« 
ported,  by  the 
the  rival  and  oi 


and  all  itaiy,  as  Roesini  is  Bow,^who  was  set  up,  and  sap- 
eiial  Coiwt,  and  by  the  haut  tm  of  4faat  dty,  as 
^nt  of  Mozart,  whose  inimitable  productions  weiat 
""-^  finr  a  j^e,  wiifkukwmbte  ^ikek  the  flaS- 
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pitch  in  consequence  of  his  Ions  ahsenoe ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  his  feilow-townsmen,  Which  has  accompanM 
him  through  every  step  of  his  career,  was  highly  excited. 
His  recepUon  and  success  have  more  than  equalled  the 
^expectations  of  his  most  sanguine  friendiT,  and  his  ner- 
'formance  went  beyond  evm  their  hopes.  At  his  tnird 
concert  he  played  on  the&nagnificent  instrument  by 
Broadyirood,  which  .was  presented  to  Beethoven  by  a  few 
of  the  principal  English  professors.  This  %^orded  the 
public  a  new  and  unexpected  pleasure,  for  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  such  a  pianoforte  over  any  that  this  city  has 
ever  produced  or  possessed,  gave  an  effect  to  his  perform- 
Mce  that  was  quite  unlooked  for,  and  added  much  to  the 
o&ight  and  astonishment  of  the  company  t.  The  Vien- 
nese openly,  express  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  him, 
but  he  intends  to  return  to  your  golden  shores  very  soon. 
Mr.  Hindle,  a  young  professor,  lately  excited  great 

fstpnishment  by  his  peirormance  on  the  double-bass,  and 
•  almost  hope  hqjyifter  to  possess,  in  him,  a  German 
Dragonetti. 

.  £^thoven  notwithstanding  his  deafnes*,  is  perfectly 
well  in  health,  and  in  high  spirits ;  he  is  now  composing  a 
new  opera. 

Should  any  part  of  the  foregoing  seem  at  all  interest- 
ing, pray  make  such  use  of  it  as  3'ou  maj^  think  proper. 


WREIGN.. MUSICAL  REPORT. 


Milan.  A  new  Opera  semi-seria  was  produced  here  from  the 
pen  of  Mercadant«,  entitled  jidele  ed  Emerieo.  .  The  success 
appeared  to  be  complete,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  applauses  of 
his  friends,  and  XYie^^ottiX  who  summoned  the  tnaestro  to  make 
kit  appearance  three«  times  during  the  piece.  But  good  judgM 
took  tiw  furore  for  a  fieucone,  and  su^it  really  proved,  for  ou 
tlie  two  foll^mig  evenings,  the  composer  obtained  this  honout 
^^ut  once,  aflRhe  music  was  performed  to  empty  benches.  The 
Vcause  of  this  might  be  attributed  in  the  first  place,  to  its  unheajjd 
of  lenfl|h|^  The  first  act  consists  of  twenty-two  scenes,  Some 
thirtyi^HMi  in  the  text  of  the  libreti^  find  lasted  full  two  hours, 
sixteei^minutes.  Th||llecond  act  has  nearlj^^as  many  scenes, 
and  lasted  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  in  tbis  evil  the  poet 
shares  a  part,  but  hc^is  forced,  into  it  by  the  present  usages  or  the 
theatre,  where  every  singer  1^  have  his  cavativa,  his  scena4d 
aria,  his  duet,  ^c. ;  propriety  and  consistency  being,  of  course. 


C(M|lled 
a^^Baai 
tnMQoy 


tered,  f&ted,  extolled,  nay,  almost  deified,  SaHeri,  should  now  be 
illcd  to  seek  refuge  under  a  roof  supported  by  charity,  is  such 
|aachmcnt  of  the  generosity,  of  the  justice,  of  those  classes 
goyed  the  fruits  of  his  ^nius,  that  we  cannot  find  terms  sufii- 
ciently  strong  to  express  the  indignation  which  sach  a  fact  rouseSw 
-It  affords  the  moralist  an  ample  field  for  reflection  ;  let  it  check 
the  personal  vanity  of  the  ag^t,  and  teach  him  that  that  applause 
alone  is  valuable,  that  tha^Joce  alone  is  to  be  courted,  which  leads 
to  an  early,  tbou&d^  niP  be  bat  a  moderate,  independence!— 
Editor.  ^^H[ 

t  The  Piano-forteTQiat  are* made  abroad,  arc  so  infierior  to  those 
of  English  manufacture,  that  they  admit  oC  no  comparison.  The 
German  instruments,  in^rticular,  are  so  ligbt  in  the  tot^^^that  the 
most  rapid  passages  oM^aves,  of  thirds,  and  of  sixths,  may  be 
dided  upon  tnem,  in  ^^^Plptly  easv  manner,  with  one  hand,  and 
their  sound  is,  proportidKely,  as  teeblo  as  their  touch.  The  tone 
of  a  Broadwood  piano-forte  would,  therefore,  excite  as  much  sur- 
und  of  a  copper  drum  did  in  the 
rouse  visited  them.— Editor.  ' 


prise  in  Vienna,  as  the  firsjbjpi 
Sfljidwich  islands,  when  I^Hv^ 

^>  i  The  lite^^Msning  of  mMo  in  Italian,  is  a  dish  otfAsared  nee, 
which  is  a  fMHHMH^  wi^h  the  Milanese.  Now  Wv  composer 
wishes  to  ensoSMMnpoa  a  oemka  portion  of  that  applause|firfaich 
he  is  perhaps  aoubtful  whethtfPits  own  merits  will  obtain,  he  is 
obliged,  in  addition  to  a  free  admission,  to  treat  certain  people  with 
Jpk  ariso^to,  whichis^nivalentloaffoodglassof  winjHith  OS.  Hence 
^  '  the  phrase  qwadfmMtoI  which  implies  that  a  ^^kser  or  singer 
•  i^as  purchased  the  a^^usep  of  some  partid^ooeKn. 


out  of  the  question, 


ion.  MertfEate  hJlfciiished 


OS  with  nothing 


new  ;  he  is  a  true  ^sdple  of  the  Rossinian  school,  and  (Usg^nsts 
us  with  the  cramim  Ven^ta  of  bis  master.   If  R<19ioi  were  the 
only  cofaposer  in  the  wlt^ld,  his  eompositioDS,  tho^li  all  cast  in 
the  same  mould,  would  have  a  certain  relative  merit ;  but  his  ^ 
music  is  of  that  kiofl^whkh  lies  particularly  open  to  imitation^  1p 
and  as  it  hqs  become  so  popular  with  m  mamMverv  new  com- 
poser will  model  his  style  upon  it,  so  Aat  it  Rossini  fiyn 
one  eud  of  the  chapter  to  the  other.   We  know  of  no  exacflp 
medy,  till  the  evil  cures  itself.   Had  nature  destined  Rossini  Tor 
a  Haydh  or  a  Mozart,  he  would  have  hadriio  imitators.   I'be  <ji^ 
compositions  of  Merpadante  alH^|kl  with  passages  of  sweet  and »  \ 
imposing  harmony,  but  in  the  eyeRf  the  true  iimateur,  these  will 
not  be  8u%ftsnt  to  cloak  his  defects.  The       overture  of  the 
present  opera,  bespeaks  that  the  hand  of  a  master  is  not  there. 
Even  the  former  Italian  masters  did  not  excel  to  this  species  of 
composition,  for  in  their. time,  hutrumental  music  ;iras  out  on  a 
low  scale  compared  with  wh^H|  \^  at  present.   The  modern 
composers  of  ItaI^,J|^ve  adhmir  to  the  same  system,  though 
instrumental  music  has  since  attainied  to  its  acm6 ;  and  t£e  • 
reason  is,  that  they  want  the  leamingf  necessary  to  accomplish . 
this  object.   How  does  Rossini  get  over  this  difficulty  ?  Why, 
like  another  Alexander,  he  cuts  the  Oordian  knot  amr  the  fint  ■ 
part  of  the  overture,  and  starts  back  again  at  onco'to  the  com- 
mencement ;  his  disciples  pursue  the  same  accommodating  plan. 
And  these  good  people,  forsooth,  in  mimicry  of  the  great  Mozart, 
must  have  a  knack  of  bringin^^  forward  their  overture^mi  the 
very  evening'  of  the  rehersal,  that  it  may  have  the  air  ^%tm^ 
composed  on  the  spur  of  'the  occasion.   This  ridiculous  vanitr 
has  occasionally  exMsed  some  of  these  gentiemen'  to  no  small 
mortification,  when  ne  composition  has  ham^recognised  ^s  an 
old  acquaintance,  that  had  perhaps  been  fospp^rs  in  their  desks, 
and  which  they  tiierefore  hoped  was  forgotten. 

As  to  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  talents  of  M.  Mer^^ 
cadante,  time  only  will  show.   He  seems  well  rersed  in  song  an^H^ 
in  the  knowledge  of  instrui^nts,  but  he  betrays  a  poverty  oC^' 
invention,  and  a  deficieacy|p  the  knowledge  of  his  ajrtr ;  for 
merely  to  conduct  a  subject  tm'ough  a  variety  of  kevs,  a  point 
in  which  Rossini  frequentlv  fails,  cannot  surely  be  ueserving  of 
so  high  a  name ;  but  as  the  whole  art,  seems  now  limited  to 
such  a  ccndotta,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tediousness  should  be  the 
consequence,  since  such  a  display  affords  so  littie,  either  for  the 
judgment  or  the  imagination  of  uiej|ieArer. 

'  Another  new  Opera  was  also  produced  here,  en- 

ticed Chiara  e  Seradna,  ossia  it  Pirata,  by  Gaetano  Donizetti.  : 
ftmet  with  very  moderate  success,  whieh  was  in  a  great  mea«ire, 
attributed  to  the  fatiguing  length  and  dulness  01  the  libretto, , 
The  music  contained  many  passages  of  merit,  which  were  not. 
marked  with  the  stamp  of  Rossini  •  but  they  did  not  please,  and 
indeed  the  same  may  be  said  #f  the  parts,  which  were  evident 
iraitdtkms  of  this  master's  st^le  and  manner. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  particulars  of  thn 
'Composer's  life  and  works. 

^  Gaetano  Donizetti,  is  a  native  of  Bergamo,  bom  in  the  year 
1797.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  music  in  the  Lyceum  of  that 
place  :  he  subsequentiy  studied  composition  under  Simon  Mayr, 
and  afterward  finished  his  itt^ical  education  vnder  Padre  Mattel. 
During  this  period  he  composed  several  overtures,  compositions 
for  the  church  and  cantatas.  After  his  return  to  BergaoM^he 
composed  ouartetts  for  two  vidis,  viola  andj|^lonce]lo»  vmous 
masses  and  other  pieces  for  ^^prch.  dHkle  years  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  theatricatm^ic.  In  Venice  he  composed . 
the  Opera  of  Enrico,  conte  di  Borgogna  ;  afterwards  the  tiiree 
Farsi, — La  FoUia  ;  Le  Nozze  in  FiUa,  and  II  Falegname  di 
Livonia,  In  Rome,  the  Opera  of  Zoraide  di  Grenada;  in 
Naples,  the  Opera Zingara,  and  the  Farsa,  La  Lettera 
anonima  ;  and  for' Milan,  the  above-named  Opera  of  Ckiara  e 
Serafina, 


with  pleasure  that  the  indefatigable  Beet- 
>mj$Mi  several  new  Overtures  of  various  chai 


VlfiNITA. 

hoven  has  com^ 

and  in  different  styles.   He  is  also  said  to  have  nearly  com]^ 
his  prand  mass,  composed  for  the  Grand  Duke>  Rudolph, 
dinal  Bishop  of  CHIiutz,  and  die  public  may  shortly  expect  to  be 
'.^ratified  by  its  appearance. 


ara||M 
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aeviEW  OP  MUSIC. 


CORTEZ,  OB  THE  C0NQ.UEST  OF  MEXICO  ; 
An  Historical  Jftamoj  performed  at  the  Tfmaire  Royal 
Covent  Oarden,  composed  and  arranged  for  the  Ptano- 
Forte^  by  Hbnry  R.  Bishop,  composer^  &c.  to  the 
Theatre.   {Ooulding,  ly^matnc,  and  Co,) 

1.  OVERTUKE. 

2.  SoxG,   There's  a  mountain-palm    sung  by  Miss  Love. 

3.  RouMD,  ".Yes, 'tis  the  Indian  drum," /or /o«rrotccs. 

4.  Duet,  "  Stay,  AmazitlwBtay !"  sung  by  Miss  Faton 
and  Mr.  Durusett. 

5.  SoK^  "  Sweet  as  the  brealli  of  burning  Pine !"  sttng 
by  Mr.  Durusett. 

6.  B AixAB,    Alas,  for  Tlascala     sung  hf  Miss  Paton. 

7.  S^NG,  "  There  blooms  a  sweet  flower y^^^un^  by  Mr. 
Daruselt, 

S.  ScENA,  "  Shame  to  Manhood,"  smm  by  Miss  Paton. 

9.  Song,"  Widow  of  £streniadura,"ap^^^^*^awc^ 

10.  Duet,  "  Mnst  diere^ever  in  life's  dbalioe  be,"  sun^ 
by  Miss  Paton  «|u2  Miss  Love. 

This.  Opera  is  not  published  entire,  but  the  above  ten 
pieces,  which,  indeed,  exclude  but  little  of  the>hoIe  worjL, 


Andaniino^  con  moto. 


are  printed  sin^y.    In  the  foregoing  list  we  have  placet 
them  in  the  orier  of  performance. 

The  slow  opejwig  of  the  Overture  shews  the  mast  est 
the  rest  of  it,  m  allegro  molto,  is  prodigal  of  physical 
sound,  but  very  sparing t)f  musical  effect :  the  first  part 
is  addressed  to  people  of  tastej  the  second  to  people  in  the 
galleries. 

The  song,  "  O,  there's  a  mountain-palm,"'*ls  rathe»« 
pretty,  but  common ;   the  length  given  to  the  M'ord 
"  mountain,"  divides  it  from  the  other  member  of  the 
compounded  term,  and  renders  the  meaning  of  the  line 
unintelligible. 

The  Rounds  Yes,  'tis  the  Indian  drum,"  for  a  sopranot 
alto,  tenor,  and  base,  has  more  of  genius  in  it  than  any 
thing  in  the  Opera,  and  is  managed  with  great  dramatic 
effect.  The  four  performer&inter  on  the  scene  separately 
and  successively,  each  appwiK  precisely  at  the  nuMpent 
when  he  is  to  take  his  part  in  t^  Round.  This  piSiceflr 
a  very  charming  result :  but  the  pieclAs  too  good  to  Rtain 
an  encore.   The  following  is  the  subject  of  it :— 


—^-4  

Yes,  'tis  the  In  -  dian 


drum,  The  woods     and  rocks  a 

— — til — 


round,' 


r  - 


V') 


Echo  the  war  -  like 


■  O 
sound; 


Echo  the  war  •  like 


"C5  

sound, 


Th^y 


 -t- 
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come,       they  come,  Ihey  come 


they  come 


they  coSfee^ 


1^ 


i 


I 


The  Dnet,  No.  4,  possesses  more  elegance  than  origina- 
lity. A  modulation  in  this,  from  D  major  to  F  sharp 
minor,  is  not  used  in  yain.  The  eflbct  of  the  whole  is  to 
tranquillite  and  please. 

No.  5^  is  a  slow,  impressive  air,  which,  however,  we ' 
should  have  liked  better  if  the  fourth  line  of  the  poetry 
had  t^minated  in  the  eighth  t>icr  of  the  melody :  by  ex^ 
tending  it  to  a. ninth  bar,  the  rhythm  is  broken.  Some 
German  writers  on  nnteical  rhetoric,  consider  this  rednn* 
dancy  in  the  last  member  of  a  pmod,  in  the.  same  light 
as  an  alexandrine  in  poetry  :  tne  present  instance  of  it, 
we  admit,  is  not  without  a  precedent. 

The  Ballad,  "  Alas  !  for  Tlascala  1"  is  the  mosf  po- 
pular  piece  in  thi^  play :  the  reason  is  obvfous-<-it  has 
the  most  diseemtUe  air,  the  rhythm  is  regular  and  dis- 
tinct, |Mid  the  accent  is  clear  and  correct.  It  is  not  posi- 
tively new,.perhaps,  butlt  \&  exceedingly  pleasing.  Nearly 
all  that  we  nave  said  of  this  ballad,  will  apply  to  the  song, 
No.  7 ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  favorite  with 
the  public. 

Tne  Sceaa^  as  it  it  erroneous^'called,  is  a  bravura 
more  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  singer,  than 
the  taste  of  a  well^judging  audience.  A  composer  can- 
not be  expected  to  produce  a  Bid  me  discourse,"  or  a 
**  Should  he  upbraid,"  for  every  opera. 

"  The  Widow  of  Estremadura,"  is  a  mere  vehicle  for 
some  comic  verses  ;  all  the  other  verses  in  the  piece  are 
only  vehicles  for  the  airs.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  that  we  never  yet  met  with  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  lyrical  poetry  so  entirely  independent  of  metri- 
cal laws  as  the  songs,  &c.  in  this  play.  Many  of  them, 
we  really  believe,  were  written  to  the  music,  they  are  so 
irregular  in  the  number  and  character  of  their  feet.  The 
Duety  No.  10,  is  a  case  in  point,  in  which  the  foet  and 
composer  have  produced  a  rhythm  that  we  can  neither 
scan  nor  beat.  This  is,  neverthelessy  in  some  respects, 
pretty,  and  gains  a[^lause. 

We  hav%  not  been  so  much  gratifled  in  viewing  the  music 
of  this  opera  as  we  esepected.    Some  aUowance  must  un- 
doubtedly be  pade  for  not  seeing  it  in  score,  but  in  an 
iHkipted  state  ;  atfd  a  few  of  the  pieces,  perhaps  two  or 
^■ree  of  th«liest,  are  not  pubHsheo^    One  of  the  €nales 
whi^  is  very,  striking  on  the  stage,  is  among  the  latter : 
,  this  is  too  long  and  too  complicated  for  private  use,  and 
-  ^coold  noty  with^j^  chance  of  sale»  have  been^prihtedL. 


1.  RoiTDO  Elegaut,  wiA  an  ImwLorascmom^far  iha 
Piano'Forte ;  composed  and  dedicated  t»  Lady  Caroline 
Asfafey  Cocwr,  by  Fs&o.  RiEs.  Op.  IM.  (/oA» 
(sfow  and  Son^  Mksia  Sdkn  ta  His  Mc^esty^  MC&» 
Regent  Street,) 

2,  Thvhte,  J¥om  Jgptarfs  opera^  "  H  Sierraglie,"  ar- 
ranged  as  a  Rot^for  the  Piano^Ferte^  Fbbd.  RiM.  ^ 
XChmenti  and  Co.)  i 

S.  A  MoxDAViAN  Atr,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano^ 
Porte,  by  Febd.  Ries.  Op.  106,  No.  4.  {Clements 
and  Co,) 

Ike  Rondo  Megant  is  an  elaborate  and  scientific  coJlo- 
sition,  suited  to  piano-forte  players  of  »hif^  class  Wly ; 
fbr  it  requires  a  commanding  hand,  great-powers  orexe- 
cation,  aad,  to  perform  if  wdi,  no  little  maicalexperiaiee. 
The  J^/roc^chon,  an  adaaio  of  two  pages,  ia  quite  in  the 
newest  German  style,  which  is  chiefly  charansterised  by 
awe-inspiring,  black  masses  of  double-demisemiquavers, 
that  are  enoiigh  to  overwhelm  rational  performers  with 
despair-;  and.  are  as  unnecessary^  except  in  a  few  rare 
instancest-as— "passing  into  the  ether  extremev — the  an- 
cient breve,  large,  and  lon^.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Ries 
individually  for  using  this  perplexing^  and  forbidding 
sort  of  notation,  he  only  comphes  with  a  practice  that 
is  too  general;  but  we  censure  the  practice  itself^  fbr 
wantonly  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  students* 
and  cavising^  many  to  abandon:  ^^^^  love,— 

discouraged  and  desponding,  mf^,  it  will  by  some  be 
asked,  is  tha  evil  to  be  remedied  ? — ^We  answer,  by 
doubling,  at  least,  the  aMi^nt  leneth  0  the  notes,  and 
diminishing  their  real  dOTation,  either  by  the  power  of 
the  Italian  word  used  to  iitdicate  the  movement^^^ 
bv  a  pendulum,  an  infinitelgp  moro^recise  and  philoso- 
phical measure,  the  most  convenient  form  of  which  is 

Maelzers  metronome.  The  Rondo,  in  A  flat  major, 

is  really  an  elegant  air,  and  in  every  variety  of  shape 
which  it  is  made  to  assume,  will  be  much  liked  by  those 
who  have  acquired  a  relish  for  sudden  and  recherche 
modulation,  and  have  -  skill  enougb  te  enter  into  the  inge* 
nuity  of  the  composition.  It  is  a  studied  work,  and  ougUM^^ 
o  be  perfimned  By  the  studious  only,  who  will  discov^^^^ 
in  it  many  occult  beauties  to  indemnif)  them  for  th^^ 
trouble.    The^  greater  part  of  the  stt)^t  ia  containeflB  * 
the  subjoined  nrtee; 
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Tbe  Theme  from  Mozart's  opera,  VEnlhkment  du 
Serail^  is  thiSi  Hvely  Bacchanalian  diiet,  "  Vivat  Backus  { 
Baehus  lebeV*  which  is  armnged  in  a  popular  manner,' 
and  makes  a  very  animating,  shew}''  rondo,  that  passes 
off  quielKiy,  leaves  a  very  agreeable  impression,  an<I  may 
be  learnt,  without  the  cost  of- much  labour,  by  all  tolera- 
^^^BeFformer« . 

flpiie  Moldavian  air  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Ries's  happiest 
ettorts ;  it  is  mechanical,  and  seems  as  if  written  in  an 
un*inspirin^  moment,  to  perform  some  mercantile  engage* 
ment.  This  is  not  the  first  Moldavkm  air  that  we  have 
seen  :  some  few  years  i|go  one  was  published,  which,  by 
an  odd  coinoideoee,  was  dedicated  to  a  Miss  Mary  Davis. 


1.  TAUiLTlOHS  SWT  un  Theme  original  d&Jfi  Bohtme,  pour 
h  Piano^Forte,  composces  par  CHAaLEs  Czerimsy. 

4$,  {d  Vimme^ehez  Steiner  ei  Camp.  Imported 
'  b^Boosey  and  Co.,  Holies  Street.) 

f.  TiiitiATloNEM  Jur  das  Piano-Forte,  von  J.  P. 
Ftxvs  ;  TyStes.  Work.  {Wien,  bet  Steiner  und  Cofnp. 
Imported' by  Boosey  and  Co.) 

The  Bohemian  air  chosen  by  M.  Caerney  as  the  subject 
of  eight  variations,  is  so  plaintive,  tender,  and  beautiful, 
that  we  have  given  it  a  place  in  the  musical  part  of  this 
number.  Although  we  do  not  trace  any  strikingly  new 
feature  in  the  variations  added  to  it,  yet  they  are  written 
with  so  much  taste,  and  preserve  so  judiciously  the  cha- 
racter of  the  melody,  that  we  recommend  the  work,  which 
consists  of  only  a  few  pages,  to  our  readers.  It  will  yield 
tb»,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  much  gratification  ;  and 
as  it  contains  excellent/passages  for  the  practice  of  those 
who  are  tolerably  good  performers,  it  may  also  be  taken 
as  a  study,  for  it  combines  tbe  useful  and  the  agreeable. 
The  foUowijur  harmony  in  the  last  variation,  is  a  little 
Ji^l^  tojiliPlsh  ears  at  present,  though  becoming  com- 
mte.in  Oermany : —  ^ 


The  twa  varitC^ns  by  M.  Pixis,  we  upon  a  lively  air 
very  common  in  Grermany,^^  Bauer,  hang^de  in  Pummerl 
an they  are  brilliant,  and  require  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  Ihe  powers  of  execution.  The  second  of  Ihem  has 
more  originality  than  is  usually  discoverable  in  variations, 
and  it  produces  an  extremely  good  effect.  We  have 
never  before  seen  tbe  name  of  this  compoBer,  bat  from 
the  present  specim<{u  of  his  talents,  we  snail  inquire  for 
more  of  his  productions.' 


BaiLT^TANT  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte,  to  the 
favorite  Air,  "  Ma  Fanchette  est  Charmante;"  rferfi- 
catedto  Her  Serene  Hiahness,  Mademoiselle  d* Orleans,  by 
Henry  Hertz.    (London,  published  by  Boosey  andt, 
Co.,  Holler-street.) 

Henry  H^b  is  a  very  young  piano-forte  player,  who  has 
lately  been  surprising  all  Germany,  tbe  country  of  miwi^l 
prodigies,  by  the  precocity  of  his  talents.  He  is  now  till- 
ing every  salon  in  Paris, — that  wonder-lav ing  city, — with 
grimaces  and  cries  of  etonrumtJ  ^and  is  very  shortly,  says 
rumour,  to  astonifth  all  London  by  his  slight-of-hand  ac- 
complishments. The  present  work  is,  propably,  his  har- 
binger ;  it  betokens  wonderful  executive  powers  in  the 
composer,  but  it  affords  us  onl^  a  hope  that  his  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  expression,  are  m  proportion  to  his  agility. 
TUs  publication  contains  an  Introduzione  of  three  pages, 
the  Air  with  six  variations,  and  a  finale  of  six  pages ; 
making  in  the  whole,  twehty-three  pa^s.  The  subject 
is  a  beautiful  French  melody ,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
nresent  Number,  and  cannot  be  too  nmch  commended ; 
nut  the  variations  shew  no  relationship  to  it ;  they  are  a 
collection  of  passages  which  the  author  has  mastered  and 
wishes  to  display.  In  fact,  difliculty  is  the  main  thing 
that  he  a|ft)ears  to  have  aimed  at,  and  in  so  youthful  an 
artist  this  may  be  pardoned.*  As  his  experience  increases 
and  bis  understanding  strengtliens,  he  will  learn  that 
music  dpes  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  a  fine  art,  when  it 
only  causes  its  auditors  to  stare,  and  does  not  make  them 
feel :  that  excessive  difficulty  is  only  to  be  tolerated  when 
productive  of  commensurate  effect,  and  that  per  se  it  is 
worse  than  ridiculous,— it  exhausts  the  patience  of  most, 
and  wastes. the  life  of  all  who  attempt  to  overcome  it. 


1.  GermAxicus,  Rondo  aUa  Waltz^  la  Valce]  wiih 
an  Introduction, /or  the  Piano-Forte,  byT.  Lino,  jun. 
(Op.  T.)  fRoyo/  Harmonic  Institution,  246,  Regent' 
street.) 

2.  Marie  Louise,  ou  le  Favori  de  Buonaparte,  a  favo- 
rite  French  air  with  Variations  for  the  Piano-Forte,  by 
Henry  Compton,  Organist  of  Dartmouth^  Devon. 
{Clementi  and  Co.) 

8,  La  Recrration,  a  fj^rite  Polacca, /or  the  Piano 
Forte,  by  James  ^^Bf^K  {Blackman,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Souihwarh,)^ 

The  snbject  of  the  Rondo  by  Mr.  Ling  is  very  common 
as  awaits,  but  he  has  treated  it^ith  spirit  and  ingenuity. 
The  eolyinaottic  modulation,  page  q,  is^xtremely  well 
brought  about,  and  the  return  to^hc^|uncipal  k^  is  nbt 
less  ably  managed.  We  recommend^is  as  an  animat- 
ing, good  piece  for  tolerablj-  advanced  players,  ^ 

No.  8,  is  a  well-known,  agreeabj^  air,  to  which  Mr. 
Compton  has  written  some  variations  that  differ  so  little 
from  the  great  mass  of  other  vafiatioiqf^  that  he  hardly 
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need  hate  gtren  hilneelf  the  trouble  to  re*produce  them. 
However  we  find  no  other  fduM  in  tbem. 

Ld  RecreaHan  is  a  short,  unpretending,  pretty  polacca, 
similar    time,  aooent,  and  air,  to  most  other  polacctUf. 


Rvis^  BaiTAWlflA,**  arranged  oi  a  DuET,  for  the 
Harp  and  Pumo^ForU^  by  Outia  Dussek.  (C/e- 
menti  and  Co.) 

A  Duet  for  the  Harp  and  FiancForte,  -or  tu'd' Piano* 
Fortes^  c(nnposed  hp  J.  De  Pinna.  (Royal  Harmonic 
Institution^  Rcgentrstreet.) 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  mure  beautiful  melody  than 
Rule  Britannia ;  none  can  rais4  so  many  brilliant  images 
in  a  patriotic  mind  ;  but  it  bleen  so  oft^l^hosen  as  a 
Iheme  for  variations,  that  it  is  thoroughly  eidmsted,  and 
worked  to  perfect  barrenness.  We  are  therefore  not 
Surprised,  and  by  no  means  impute  it  as  a  fault,  that  Miss* 
Ddssek  has  found  it  sterile  of  novelty,  and  that  she  has 
not  been  d>le  to  elicit  fiiiii  it  a  passage  that  has  not  been 
written  at  least  a  hundred  times  before.  We  regret  that 
she  did  not  choose  a  less  common  subject,  from  which  she 
might  have  drawn  something  that  we  could  have  compli- 
mented her  upon,  for  we  are  always  happy  in  being  able 
to' praise  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  female  genius  ;  ad« 
dcd  to  which,  the  name  of  Dussek  must  for  ever  excite 
«n  interest  in  its  favour  in  the  bosom  6f  every  lover  of 
miisic.  ^ 

Mr.  De  Pinna's  duet  may  please^  the  author's  partial 
friends  ;  beyond  that  circle  tie  must  not  hope  for  much 
approAation  as  the  meed  of  his  present  publication.  It 
does  not  cobtain  a  single  new  thought,  but  it  puts  forth 
the  following  harmony,  for  which  our  readers  may  find  an 
appropriate  epithet :— 


and  for  eight  of  these  pages,  the  sum  of  three  shillings  is 
charged.   We  have  omitted  to  stai^  in  the  title  of  this 

duet,  that  it  is  dignified  with  the  term  Qperai  

Op.4.  1 

A  Selection  of  Chants,  never  before  published :  to* 
gether  with  a  Sanctus,  and  Kyrie  Eleison.  The  whole 
in  score^  with  an  adaptation  for  the  Organ  or  Piano* 
Forte,  by  GEORGE  Cleland,  Organist  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel^  Bath,  {Goulding,  D  Almaine,  and  Co,,  Soho 
Square:  and  May  hew,  17,  Old  Bond  Street,)] 

The  chants  that  have  been  In  u^in  our  cathedmls  since 
the  Reformation,  far  excel'  thosirof  the  Romish,  or  any 
other  church.  Indeed,  the  quantitv  of  sweet  melody  and 
good  accompaniment  that  may  be  found,  condensed  in  the 
small  compass  of  a  fi^'bars,  in  the  English  chant,  is 
remarkable,  ^ough  a  (comparatively  small  number  of 
people  are  awaif^f  the  circumstance. 
•  1  his  collectio'i  eontains  thirty  double,  and  six  single 
dl^ts,-  of  which  four  are  by  Mr.  Cleland,  several  by 
Dr.  Pring,  of  Bangor,  and  the  rest  by  various  contribu* 
tors  ;  ai^migst  whotii  are  two  amateurs,  John  Hallet,  esq. 
Md  the  Hev.  G.  Sliitter.   Nearly  all  of  them  are  worthy 


of  adoptioa Ji  churches  where  dioir  sertjoe  is  perfonBed^ 
and  some  offcem  have  cdUlsideraUe  moit.  One  of  these, 
by  the  Editor,  we  insert. 
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Two  or  three'  by  Dr.  Priii^  are  clever ;  but  No.  29,  by 
the  same,  is  too  whimsical  m  its  modulation  for  a  place 
of  worship.  Nos.  4  and  S4  exhibit  false*liMs  impro«- 
perly  managed,  very  disagreeable  in  effect,  and  quite  un- 
allowable in  a  kind  of  music  which  ought  to  be  written  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  severest  laws  of  counterpoint. 
;(Ebis' collection  is  printed  in  score,  with  a  figured  base, 
and  an  organ  part  is  placed  under  each  chant,  for  the 
Gonvenienoe  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  C  cMs, 
or  with  thorough-base. 


1.  DiVEBTiMENTO,  &  la  Polonaui€,  for  the  PtaKo^FortCf 
by  James  Calkin.  (jClementi  and  Co.) 

%.  The  Lisle,  a  French  March,  adapted  for  the  Piano* 
Forte,  with  Coda  and  Rondo,  by  J.  Mc  Mubdie,  Mns, 
Bac,  Oxon.,  {Clementi  and  Co,) 

3j  A  Sonata,  for  th^iano-Forte,  withat^ccoMmik 
meni  for  the  Violin,  iPa  HDRSTON  B.  Clough,  (Op.  I.) 
( Clementi  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Calkin^s  Divertimento  has  all  the  vivacity  that  be* 
longs  to  its  style  of  music,  and  being  written  by  an  artist 
who  has  in  good  earnest  studied  composition,  would  have 
been  a  satisfactory  work,  had  it  .tn  been  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  to  which  its  materials  ought  to  have  con- 
fined it.  The  subject,  rather  a  trite  one,  is  too  often  re- 
peated, ani.thc  curtailment  of  three  pages  will  much  im- 

the  Introduction  some  very* 


ve  the  >vhole  piece.  In 

■Miy  appeal 
ilPtooMk 


UBove 

and  agreeaAe  hari 
which  is.  that  Wterminati 


irs,  the  only  faolt  of 
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•  Whoerer  can  readi  an  octave  mayidafy  The  lAtie;  and 
he  who  plavs  it  once  will  not  he  encored,  either  by  his 
hearers  or  himself.  A  more  feeble  attempt  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  Yentured  in  print.  We  are  however,  bonnd, 
in  courtesy  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  impute,  the 
fault  to  the  French  composer.  But  who  is  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  two  um}isguised  octaves,  in  the  first  bar  of 
the  third,  staff,  at  page  7,  Uiat  afford  so  little  comfort  to 
the  ear? 

Mr.  Clough*s  Opera  I.  does  not  announce  the  bursting 
forth  of  any  great  genius  :  the  three  movements  of  his  so- 
.nata  have  not  enabled  us  to  discover  even  the  dawn  of  any 
brilliant  talent.  We  have  diligently  examined  every 
page  of  his  publication,  in  search  of  a  new  idea,  but  have 
faiTed  in  tracing  the  slightest  symptom  of  one,  though  we 
met  in  every  hue  with  old  acquaintance,  that  reminded 
us,  not  unpleasantly,  of  our  youthful  days.  Without 
being  able  to  bestow  any  very  flattering  |>raise  on  this, 
its  author's  first  work,  we  can  say,  wiUi  justice,  that  it 
contains  nothing  offensive  to  the  rules  of  musical  grammar, 
or  to  good  taste,  and  that,  as  it  is  written  in  respectful 
imitation  of  three  great  piano-forte  composers,  it  may 
safely  be  taken  up  by  those  who  desire  easy  and  innocent 
music,  nreparatoiy  to  their  undertaking  productions  of  a 
higher  Mind. 

1.  *«  Ah  Capisco,"  the  celebrated  Qnartett,  from  the 
Opera  of  Comdmo^  arranged  as  a  Duet  far  Two  Ptf' 
ftjrmers  on  one  Piano^forief  by  S.  Goadby.  (Clementi 
and  Co.) 

2.  The  Csxe»ratbd  CAYATiiirA,  ^  D'un  Tenero  Pb- 
.   dre,"  Jrom  the' Opera  of  Corr^dino,  arranged  as  a  Duet 

for  two  performers  on  one  Piano  Forie^  by  8.  Goadby. 
(Clementi  and  Co.] 
•The  snbjects  of  these  two  dueta  are  the  best  that  could 
be  found  in  an  opera  which  does  not  abound  in  very  supe- 
rior mater^ials  of  any  kind,  though  the  interesting  perform- 
ance of  Mad.  RoOan  di  Begnis,  both  as  a  singer  ajid  act- 
ress^  ^ave  to  it  more  success  than  it  merited.  The  first 
comprises  two  movements,  ah  andante,  Wkd  an  allegro, 
4he  mtler  partiealarly  sprightly,  and  much  in  the  style  of 
.the  Cavatina  Cora  deh  attendism"  ^ven  in  our  last 
•Number.  The  duet,  No.  8,  consists  of  but  one  movement, 
the  second  part,  or  base,  of  which  is  so  easy,  being  a  mere 
accompaniment  of  chords,  that  a  very  voung  practitioner 
may  venture  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  well  adapted  for  two 
sisters,  of  whom  one  is  advanced  much  beyond  the  oth^r. 
Both  duets  are  well  arranged  for  the  instrument,  and  are 
gay  and  pleasing. 

AiB,  **  And  has  she  then  deceived  me  ?"  from  Ros- 
'  »TNr,  adapted  and  arranged  bgf  J OBV  Sinclaib,  and 

^ung  hy  him  in  the  Opera  of  The  Cabinet.  (Dublin, 

published  by  J.  Willis.) 
2.  SoNQ,  "  Oh  Ladv,  ne'er  think  I'll  prove  false  to 

thee !"  as  sung  by  lur.  Sinclair,  in  The  Cabinet.  Com^ 

posed  by  JonJS  SiNCLAiB.   (Dublin,  published  by  J. 

Willis.) 

It  matters  very  little  what  is  introduced  into  such  an 
opera  as  The  Cabinet:  we  shall  therefore  say  nothing  in 
tnis'part  of  our  Journal  v^fon  the  propriety  or  immopiety 
t>f  admitting  new  compositions  into  old  operas,  but  con* 
tent  ourselves  by  stating,  what,  indeed,  must  be  very 
obvious  to  aU  our  readers,  that  neither  of  these  songs  be- 
long to  the  opera  in  which  they  are  now  performed.  The 
Vol.  II. 


first  consists  of  a  short  movement,*  andantino^  which  is  a 
delicate  and  impassioned  melody,  followed  by  an  allegro 
moderato  that  has  all  Rossini's  mannerism,  aiid  is  re- 
markable for  the  jocmidity  of  its  style,  though  the  words, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  complaining  and  mournful — if  they 
have  any  meaning  at  all.  As  an  example  of  that  ae* 
centuation  which  a  discerning  ptf6/to— -as  play-bills  say- 
receive  "  with  the  most  enthusiastic  i^plause,"  as-  Air. 
Sinclair  states,  we  quote  the  following  passage — 


± 


Bloom  of 


life 


r- 


IS 


past. 


We  cannot  resist,  giving  the  words  at  length  of  this 
movement,  which  may  answer  the  pureose  of  a  rebus  at 
the  present  merry  season.  We  shall  be  obliged — in  the 
Lady's  Magazine  phrase— to  any  of  our  readers  for  a 
solution  of  them— 

'*  Hf>w  swift  each  hour  fled  in  her  bower* 
When  LoVe  his  pinions  gave  tbew ; 
And  seemed  to  rest  within  her  breast, 
*  Who  hence  now  bids  him  wave  them. 
And  Love  is  flown  for  ever, 
•   The  bl«>om  of  lift  is  past, 
Alas  t  I  shall  never  see  her  more!** 

Mr.  Sinclair's  own  song  is  tender  and  pretty ;  it  is, 
however,  so  like  some  other  air  very  familiar  to  us,  that  ,*but 
for  the  title*page,  an  undoubted  authority,  .we  should  have 
mistaken  it  tor  the  revival  of  a  well-known  melody.  The 
composer  has  contrived  to  hide  the  wretched  metre  of  the 
nonsense-verses  to  which  he  has  set  the  melody,  and  his 
accentuation  is  very  correct;  but  he  has  been.guilty  of  an 
oversight  in  the'  third  bar  of  the  symphony,  which,  though 
not  discernible  to  all  ears,  may  as  well  be  rectified  in 
the  plate,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  organ  is  deli- 
cate.  We  allude  to  these  notes^  ^ 


5 


3.  MoftAL  Songs,  written  by  W.  F.  Collard  ;  the 
music  composed  and  adapted  by  J.  C.  Clifton. 
No.  12.    (clementi  and  Co.) 

4.  Take,  oh!  take  the  bosy  crown,"  the  much 
admired  song  in  Webe&'s  celebrated  opera,  "  Der 
Freischutz,"  arranged  with  an  accompaniment,  by 
C.  ML  Sola.  (Clementi  and  Co.) 

6.  Song,  "  Hie  charmed  bark,"  from  the  fates  of  Allan 
Cunningham  ;  composed  by  J.  M.  Babris.  (Monro 
and  May,  11,  Ho/bom  Bars.) 

6.  Song,  ^.Send  round  the  rosy  cup,"  bf  J.  Monro. 
(Monro  and  May,) 

The  twelfth  Number  of  the  Moral  Songs  (urns  out  a 
duet,  the  first  half  of  which  is  the  Romance,  Aurora;  €ih 
Sorgerai,"  from  La  Donna  del  Xa^fo,— given  in  the  Har» 
monicon  for  March,-— «nd  the  remaining  part  is  added  by 
Mr.  Clifton.  Upon  the  general  principle  we  are  hostile 
to  Any  great  alteration  of  an  author's  text ;  but  in  this 
case,  a  departure  from  the  original  is  attended  with  con- 
sequences so  beneficial,  that  the  fault  and  justification 
go  together. 
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No.  4,  is  ihe  air  and  cbortM  fiwii  Weber's  FriescMiz, 
giten  to  Eiifrlisfa  words  in  the  fifth  Number  ef  fbe  Har*' 
monic(m.  M.  Sola  has  taken  it  from  the  German  adapted 
copy,  and  has  altered  a  ^ry  few  notes  in  the  accompani- 
ment, most  injndicioiisly,  merely  to  be  enabled  to  say 
thai  he  has  done  something.  Thus  he  has  published  it, 
with  a  pompous  title-page,  wherehi  the  name  of  the  real 
composer  is  placed  in  a  comparatively  small  character  at 
a  comer  of  the  plate,  while  that  of  Ai.  Sola,  who  has  had 
little  more  to  do  ia  the  arrangement  than  the  engraver, 
appears  in  large,  ornamented  letters,  in  the  most  conspi- 
euotts  part  of  the  page  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  he 

has,  forsooth,  dedicated  it  to  a  youog  lady.  -M.  de 

Weber's  works  dedicated  by  M.  Sola ! 
.  No.  5.  Mr.  Harris's  song  is  not  without  talent,  but  it  is 
in  sad  want  of  the  correction  of  an  experienced  harmonist. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  remark  upon  the  absurdity  in  the 
title-page,  relative  to  the  concerts  of  the  nobility. 

No.  6  is  any  thing  but  new  and  elegant;  and  the 
accentuation  of  the  words  is,  most  unfortunately,  any 
thing  but  correct.  The  small  expense  at  which  music 
printed  from  pewter  plates  can  be  got  up,  is  a  great  evil : 
the  high  price  paid  for  it  by  the  public  is  not  a  more 
heavy  grievance.  This  may  appear  rather  paradoxical, 
but  it  admits  of  the  clearest  demonstration. 


Mr.  Bamett  has  addressed  a  letter  to  as,  forthe  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  from  mistaken  criticism"  his  song,  re- 
viewed in  the  H  ABMONtcoN  for  December. 

He  confesses  that  the  false  accent  which  we  oondeianed, 
4aose  from  ^<  the  mistake  of  the  engraver,"  who  neglected 
to  attend  to  the  author's  corrected  proofs.  Mr.  B.  adds, 
that  ^  the  same  inaocoracy,  an  two  other  places,  arises 
frofai  ihe  same  inattention/'  The  first  passage,  he  says, 
4>u^t  to  be  tbufr— 


rise  'by  juyr  -  -  -  -  ties 


We  are  happy  to  insert  this  explanation ;  though  it  is 
obvious,  from  Mr,  B.'s  own  statement,  that  ours  ia  not 

mistidLen  criticism,",  but  criticism  which  arose  out  of 
^*  the  mistake  oi  the  engraver.*'  An  error  we  saw,  and 
noticed :  we  could  not  tell,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  fault 
was  imputable  to  the  eneriver.  Had  we  suspected  this 
to  be  the  fact,  vre  should  have  given  the  author  the  benefit 
of  ear  doabts^  as  we  always  make  a  rule  of  doing,  if  pos- 
sible ;  for  we  kuow,  by  experience,  how  many  mortifying 
bloDdm  of  pfiaiSH  «scii^,  fimi  oae  cause  «r  otfier» 
oorrection. 


/    A  DAY  WITH  BEFTH9VEN: 

Extract  qf  a  Letter  from  Vienna  to  a  Friend  in  Landam 

I  NOW  fulfil  the  promse  I  made  on  my  departure  for 
Germany  last  summer,  of  giving  you,  from  time  to  time,  an 
aocoont  of  whatever  might  appear  to  me  interesting  In  the 
Aie  arts,  particularly  in  nvsic ;  and  as  I  then  told  yon  that 
I  should  not  confine  myself  to  any  order  of  time  and 
place,  I  commence  at  once  with  Vienna*  This  is  the 
dty,  which,  speaking  of  music,  nmt  heealled  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  capital  of  Germany.    As  to  tlie 


sciences,  it  is  quite  otherwise,  it  beinggenerally  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  German  nniversities. 
The  north  of  Germany  has  at  all  times  possessed  the  best 
theorists :  the  Bachs,  Marpnrg,  Kinmrger,  Schwenke, 
Tiirk ;  but  the.  men  most  celebrated  for  composition  were 
always  more  numerous  in  the  sooth,  shore  au  in  Vienna. 
Here  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hommd,  M.  v.  Weber, 
Spohr,  Sfc.  not  only  received  their  musical  education,  but 
most  of  them  produced  the  works  which  have  acquired 
them  the  greatest  celebrity  ;  andevenat  thepresent  period 
Viennaabounds  with  eminent  musicians!  C.Kreutzer,  Stad- 
ler,  Mayseder,  C.  Caemy,  Pixis,  and  that  young  prodigy 
on  the  piano-forte,  Liszt.  To  give  yon  a  succint  accomitonly 
of  the  present  state  of  music  in  Vienna,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  a  letter,  I,  therefore,  will  rather  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  this  to  one  who  is  still  the  brightest  omam^t 
of  (hat  imperial  city — ^to  Beethoven.  You  must  not,  how- 
ever, expect  from  me  now  any  thing  like  a  biography  • 
that  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future  communication.  I  wish 
now  to  give  you  only  a  short  account  of  a  single  day's 
visit  to  that  great  man,  and,  if  in  my  narration,  I  should 
appear  to  dwell  on  trifling  points,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  attribute  it  to  my  Teneration  for  Beetiioven,  which  leads 
me  to  consider  every  thing  highly  interesting,  that  is  in 
the  slightest  degree  connected  with  so  distinguished  a 
character. 

The  28th  of  September,  1888,  will  be  ever  recollected 
by  me  as  a  dies  fanstue :  in  truth,  I  do  not  know  ttat  I 
ever  spent  a  happier  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  went  in 
company  with  two  Vienna  gentlemen,^one  of  whom  Mr. 
H.  IS  known  as  the  very  intimate  friend  of  Beethoim,-^ 
to  the  beaatifally^mtoated  village  of  Badon*,  about  twelve 
jniles  from  Vienna,  where  the  latter  UBOoUy  rosides  dtfttiig 
the  summer  months.  Being  with  Mr^  H.,  I  had  not  to 
encounter  'any  diffiooUy  in  being  adnittisd  into  his  pire^ 
sence.  He  looked  very  stonily  at  ma  at  first,  but  he  in* 
mediately  after  trimok  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  as  if  aa 
oM  aoqoaintaoce ;  for  he  then  ^dearly  reooUocted  aiy  first 
visit  to  himia  1818,  though  it  had  te»  but  of  vei^  short 
duration*  A  proof  of  his  excellent  Memory,  I  foond,  ts 
my  sincere  regret,  a  oonaideraUe  aileiatioii  ia  hia  ap- 
pearance, and  it  immedialely  stroek  me^  that  he  looked 
veryunhappy.  The ooaqrfaiots  he  aftcirwavds  made  to 
Mr.  H.  confirmed- my  appreheaaions.  I  foarod  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  one  word  of  what  I  said; 
jn  this,  however,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  was  m«chdeoeived,for 
he  made  ont  very  well  all  that  I  addressed  to  him  shmlyv 
and  in  a  hmd  tana.  From  his  answers  it  was  iiear,  that  not 
a  particle  of  what  Mr.  H.  uttered  had  betB  kat,  though 
neither  the  latter,  nor  myself^  used  a  machine.  From 
this  you  will  justly  conclude,  that  the  accoonts  respecting 
his  deafness  lately  qiread  in  London,  are  much  exagge- 
rated. I  should  mention  thouffh,  that  when  he  plays  on 
the  piano-forte,  it  is  generaflvat  the  expense  of  sdme 
twenty  or  thirty  strings,  he  strikes  the  keys  with  so  mnch 
force.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  lively,  more  ani- 
mated, and,— to  use  an  epithet  that  so  well  characterizes 
his  own  symphonies,— more  energetic  than  his  conversa- 
tion, when  you  have  once  succeeded  in  getting  him  into 
good  humour ;  but  one  unlucky  question,  one  ill-jtidgei 

Sieee  of  advice, — for  inatanoe,  coacming  the  cure  of  bis 
eafness^is  quite  svlBeiettt  to  estrange  hnt  from  yoA  for 


•  A  neat  little  walled  town  of  Austria,  ftmous  for  Its  hot  baths, 
seated  oa  the  liver  Schwocha.  This  must  not  be  ccnibimded  with 
the  mors  celebrated  town,  of  the  saaw  Bamei  la  8wi1aeiland. 
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ever.  He  was  desirous  of  ascertaining,  for  a  particular  com 
position  he  was  then  aboat,  the  highest  possible  note  of 
the  trombone,  and  questioned  Mr.  H.  accoraingly,  but  did 
not  seem  satisfied  with  his  answers.  He  then  told  me, 
that  he  had  in  general  taken  care  to  inform  himself  through 
the  difSerent  artists  tbemaelves,  oonoeming  the  cohstme- 
tioD,  charaeter,  and  oorapaaa  of  all  the  principal  instru- 
ments. He  introduced  his  nejdiew  to  me,  a  6ne  joung 
man  of  about  eighteen,  who  is  the  only  relation  with 
-whom  he  lives  on  terms  of  friendship;  saying ;  You  may 
isropose  to  him  an  enigma  in  Greek,  if  yon  like  mean- 
mgf  I  was  informed,  t6  acquaint  me  with  the  young  man's 
knowledge  of  that  language.  The  history  of  this  rela- 
tive reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Beethoiven's  goodness  of 
heart ;  the  most  affectionate  father  could  not  nave  made 
greater  sacrifices  on  his  behalf,  than  he  has  made.  After 
we  had  been  more  than  an  hour  with  him,  we  agreed  to 
neet  at  dinner,  at  one  o'clock,  in  that  most  romantic  and 
JbeantUul  Taliey  called  tUis  Heienentkal^  about  two  miles 
from  Badea.  After  having  seen  the  baths,  and  other  cil- 
rioslties  of  the  village,  we  called  again  at  his  house  about 
twelve  o'clock,  and,  as  we  found  him  already  waiting  for 
lis,  we  immediately  set  out  on  our  walk  to  the  valley.  B. 
is  a  famous  pedestrian,  and  delights  in  walks  of  many 
Imurs,  partiouiariy  through  wild  and  romantic  scenery. 
Nay,  I  was  tdd,  that  he  aometimes  passes  whole  nights  on 
Buch  eicnrsioost  and  is  frequently  missed  at  home  Ibr  se- 
veral days.  On  our  way  to  the  valley,  he  often  stopped 
short,  and  pointed  out  to  me  its  most  beautiful  spots,  or 
noticed  the  defects  of  the  new  buildings.  At  other  times 
lie  seemed  ouite  lost  in  himself,  and  only  hummed  in  an 
waiiitelligibie  namw.  I  understood,  however,  that  this 
was  the  way  ha  oompfned ,  and  I  also  karat,  that  he  nev«r 
writes  one  note  down,  till  he  has  formed  a  dear  design 
for  the  whole  piece.  The  day  being  remarkably  fine,  we 
dined  in  the  open  air,  and  what  seemed  to  please  B.  ex- 
tremely, was,  that  we  were  the  only  visitors  in  the  hotel, 
and  quite  by  ourselves  during  the  whole  day.  The  Vien- 
nese repasts  are  faaiotts  all  over  Europe,  and  that  ordered 
for  us  was  so  luxurious,  that  B.  could  not  help  making  re- 
■mrkft  on  the  pfofimon  whidi  it  displayed.  Why  such 
a  variety  of  diahes?"  he  eaelained,  ''man  is  bat  littk 
above  <&er  aaiouls,  if  his  duef  pleasure  is  confined  to  a 
dinner  table."  This  and  similar  reflectioos  he  made 
during  our  meal.  The  only  thing  he  likes  in  the  Way  of. 
food,  18  fish,  of  whidi  trout  is  his  favorife.  He  is  a  great 
enem^  to  all  ^me,  and  I  believe  ^t  there  is  not  another 
individaal  ta  Vienna  who<  speaks  widi  ao  little  restnunt 
oaaUkindsof  anbjecta^  even  politiealones^  as  Beethoven. 
He  hears  badly,  but  he  qieaks  remarkably  well,  and  his 
observations  are  as  characteristic  and  as  oriainal  as  his 
oomposi  tions.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  table-talk,  there 
'was  nbChiag  so  interesting  as  what  he  said  about  Hand^ 
Iaatelooebyhim,and  heard  him  assert  veiy  dietinetly^ 
in  Gemaut  Handel  is  the  gieatest  eoaweser  that  evw 
lived."*  I  cannot  describe  te  yoa  with  what  pathos,  and 


*  Mozart  expreseed  himself  in  a  similar  maimer ;  and  Haydn, 
when  at  a  performance  in:Westminst«r  Abbey,  of  the  Messiah,  was 
nearly  overpowered  by  its  sabllme  strains,  and  wept  like  a  child. 


I  am  inclined  to  say,  with  what  sublimity  of  language,  he 

rke  of  the  Messiah  of  this  immortal  genius. — Lvery  one 
us  was  moved,  when  he  said,  I  would  uncover  my 
head,  and  kneel  down  on  his  tomb !"  H.  and  I  tried 
repeatedly,  to  tuni  the  conversation  to  Mozart,  but 
without  effect ;  I  only  heard  him  say,  in  a  monarchy 
we  know  who  is  the  first," — which  might,  or  might 
not,  apply  to  the  subject.  Mr.'  C.  Caemy,  who, 
by -the -by,  knows  every  note  of  Beethoven  by  heart* 
though  he  does  not  play  one  single  composition  of  hia 
own  without  the  music  before  him  ; — told  me,  howevef, 
that  B.  was  sometimes  inexhaustible  in  his  praise  of 
Moaurt.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  great  musidaif 
cannot  bear  to  hear  bis  own  earlier  works  praised ;  and 
I  was  apprized,  that  a  sure  way  to  make  him  very  angry^ 
is  to  say  something  complimentary  of  his  Septetto,  Trios, 
(J-c.  His  latest  pnxluctions,  which  are  so  little  relished  in 
London,  but  much  admired  by  the  young  artists  of  ^Vienna, 
are  his  favorites.  His  second  mass  he  looks  upon  as  hi« 
best  worky  I  understood.  He  is  at  present  engaged  ii 
writing  a  new  opera,  called  Meliisinej  the  words  by  the 
famous,  but  unfortunate  poet,  Grillparzer.  He  concerns 
himself  very  little  about  the  newest  prddudions  of  liviW 
composers,  insomuch,  tliat  when  asked  aboat  the  Frgt* 
schutz,  he  lepliedt  I  believe  <n%e  Weber  has  written  it.'' 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  he  is  a  great  admirer  of 
the  encients.  Homer,  particularly  his  Odyssey,  and 
Plutarch  he  prefers  to  all  the.  rest ;  and,  of  the  native 
poets,  he  studies  Schiller  and  Goethe,  in  preference  to  any- 
other  ;  this  latter  is  his  pctt-sQual  friend.  He  appears, 
uniformly,  to  entertain  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  thc^ 
British  nation  ;  I  like,"  said  be,  V  the  noble  simplicity 
of  English  manners,"  and  added  other  praises.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  had  yet  some  hopes  of  visiting  this  country 
together  with  his  nephew.  I  should  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  I  heard  a  MS.  trio  of  his,  for  the  piano^biite,  vinlin, 
and  violoncello,  which  I  thought  very  beautiful,  and  is^  I 
understoodfta appear  shortly  in  London.  The  portrait  yoa 
see  of  him  in  the  music  shops  is  not  now  like  him,  but 
may  have  been  so  eight  or  ten  years  back.  I  c&uld  tell 
you  many  things  more  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  learnt  of  him,  has  inspired  me 
with  the  deepest  veneration ;  but  I  fear  I  have  taken  up 
your  time  already  too  much.  The  friendly  and  hearty 
manner  in  which  he  treated  me,  and  bade  me  farewell, 
has  left  an  impression  on.my.niiitd,  which  Will  remain  for 
life.   Adieu*        x  •  ,  X. 

The  Editor  of  the  AxxgehciIte  MnfliKAirscitEr 
Zeituno,  a  most  respectable  musical  jourrtal,  published^ 
weekly  at  Leipzig  has  entirely  oMsooaceiviid  tte  meaning 
of  our  article  in  the  third  Number  of  the  Hmrmani&m^ 
oottoeming  the  merits  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  We 
never  intended  to  compare  these  performances  with  those 
of  any  foreign  country,  though  we  think  that  they  woulcf 
bear  us  out  in  so  doing;  we  only  extoHed  them  as  the 
best  that  Great  Britain  does,  or  eyer  did,  produce. 
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THE  DRAMA. 


King's  Thbatre. 

•  The  Italian  Opera  is  to  open  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
month:  it-  is  rented  for  this  and  the  next  season,  by  Messrs. 
Yallop  and  Chippendale,  solicitors,  and  Sia^nor  Benclli,  who,  for 
two  or,  three  years  past,  has  been  acting-  as  a  kind  of  assistant 
sta^^e-maDager  at  this  theatre.  It  is  to  be  nnder  the  direction  of 
-another  committee,  consisting  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lord 
Olengall,  the  Hon.' Hi  De  Roos,  and  Colonel  Cooke.  Sigoor 
Rossini  is  engaged  as  composer  and  director  of  the  nitisic  ;  he  is 
to  superintend  the  performance  of  his  own  operas,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  new  one ;  which,  it  is  sud,  he  has  already  commenced. 
The  engagements,  both  for  the  opera  and  the  ballet,  are  upon  a 
large  and  liberal  scale.   Amongst  those  for  the  former  are — 

Mesdames — ^RoKzi  jdi  Bsgnis  ;  Coi<bran  Rossini  ;  Pasta  ; 

VXSTRIS,  &6. 

Siipiors— Garcia  ;  Curioni  ;  Francbschi, 
Signors—RBMORiNi ;  Dr  Bbonis  ;  Porto,  &c. 
Conductor,  Signor  Cocci  A. —Leader,  Signor  Spaonolbtti. 
Poet,  Signor  Stbfano  Vbstris. 

In  the  Ballet  will  appear  during  different  periods  of  the 
season — 

Mad.  RoNZi  Vbstris  ;  Madlle.  Lbgros  ;  Madlle.  Idalisb 
Orbnbr  ;  Madlle.  Noblbt,  &c. 

.  M.  Albbrt  ;  M.  Charlbs  Vbstris  ;  M.  Fbrjoinand,  &c. 

Principal  Ballet-Master,  Mons.  Aumbr. 

The  Theatre  is  to  open  with  the  serious  Opera  of  ZblmirAi 
from  which  we  have  already  published  four  pieces  in  the  Har- 
MONicoif .  It  is  now  in  preparation,  and  Mad.  Colbran  Rossini 
is  to  make  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  in  the  character 
of  Z^mira. 


Dbury-Lane  Theatre. 

The  new  Opera  so  long  promised  at  this  theatre,  has  not  yet 
been  produced,  and  no  novelty  of  any  kind,  in  the  musical  way, 
has  yet  been  given ;  so  that  we  shall  have  but  little  to  com- 
municate under  this  head  to  our  readers.  On  Thursday  ,Dec.  4tb, 
Mr.  Braham  made  his  first  appearance  this  season,  in  the 
character  of  Henry  Berti^m.  He  was  received  with  an  undi- 
minished warmth  of  applause :  indeed  there  was  a  something  in 
the  manner  of  it  that  seemed  to  be  intended,  not  only  as  a  proof 
«f  approbation  and  regard,  but  as  a  kind  of  pledge  that  no  new 


fiivourite  should  abate  the  attachment  of  tiie  pnbRc  to  an  old 
one.  *'  ScoUf  wha  hae  wi'  fFaUaee  bM,"*  was,  as  usual, 
called  fur  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  to  the  injury  of  the  singer, 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  rational  part  of  the  audience.  A 
very  sensible  letter  appeared  upon  this  subject,  in  the  New 
Timet,  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  whwh  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  to  the  notice,  and  for  the  govemmeilt  of  all 
who  frequent  the  theatres.  Dec.  1 1th,  Mr.  Braham  performed 
the  part  of  Prince  OHando,  in  The  Cabinet.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  hear  him  again  in  one  of  his  earliest  characters,  and 
in  an  opera  that  contains  so  many  pieces  of  his  music,  particu- 
larly  "  The  beautiful  maid,"  and  the  exceedingly  popular  Po* 
laeca.  The  latter  was  actually  demanded  a  third  time,  not,  we 
are  convinced,  because  it  was  sung  With  great  spirit,  but  because 
a  few  people,  who  usurp  the  authority  of  the  whole  audience, 
called  upon  Mr.  Sinclair  to  sing  it  thrice  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Miss  Stephens  performed  the  character  of  Fhreita 
in  the  modest  way  that  cannot  fiul  to  please ;  but  it  is  not  a  part 
adapted  to  her  talents  ;  the  waiting-woman  requires  more  intre- 
pidity of  manner  than  she  possesses,  and,  in  truth,  we  should  be 
very  sorry  now  to  see  her  assume  the  boldpess  that  belongs  to 
the  Soubrette,  Both  Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Braham  began 
the  season  in  excellent  voice,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  diat  ere  long 
they  will  have  something,  that  the  public  have  not  heard  to  sa- 
tiety, for  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 


Cotent-Gabden  Thsatbe. 

The  opera  of  Cortex  has  been  reduced  to  an  after-piece, 
by  omissions  that  have  brought  it  within  the  compass  of  two  acts. 
This  is  a  fate  which  we  certainly  did  not  anticipate,  for  it  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  many  operas  that  have  run  for  weeks,  nay 
months.  We,  in  a  great  measure,  impute  its  fulure  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Miss  Tree  not  having  retained  her  part  in  it ;  for, 
though  we  grant  that  Miss  Love-— a  very  pkasiiig  and  promising 
performer—went  through  the  character  of  Marina  most  cre- 
ditably, yet  the  former  is  so  justly  admired,  and  is  so  universal 
a  favourite,  that  her  absence  from  a  piece,  if  even  of  greater 
pretensions  than  Cortez,  would,  at  any  time,  very  much  en* 
danger  its  success.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  has  been  revived, 
in  which  Mr.  Sinclair  appeared  with  success ;  but  no  new  opera 
has  been  brought  out,  though  we  hear  that  the  Freichutz  la 
translated  and  adapted,  and  may  be  expected  very  shortly. 
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MEMOIR  OF  CARL  MARIA  von  WEBER, 


Who  has,  of  late,  obtained  nniversal  celebrity,  though 
«  few  years  ago  he  was  but  little  known,  even  in  Ger- 
Bwny  ,was  bom  in  1786,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
in  1787,  at  Etttin,  a  smAll  town  in  Holstein.  His  father 
gave  him  a  most  liberal  education,  and  in  this  he  was 
assisted  by  his  son's  yery  early  predilection  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  painting  and  music. 

The  first  regmar  instruction  he  received  on  the  piano- 
forte, the  iostmment  on  which  he  has  gained  such  a  high 
reputation  as  a  player,  was  from  Heuschkel,  at  Hildburg* 
hausen,  in  1796,  and  it  is  to  this  severe  and  learned 
master  that  Weber  owes  his  energy,  distinctness,  and 
execution.  The  more  his  father  perceived  the  gradual 
development  of  his  talents,  the  more  anxious  he  -was  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  cultivation  he  therefore 
took  his  son  to  the  famous  Michael  Haydn^,  at  Salzburg. 
Owing  to  the  austere  manners  of  this  master,  young  We- 
ber profited  but  little  by  lijs  instructions,  though  he  made 
great  exertions  to  learn. 

About  this  time  (1798),  he  published  his  first  work,  Six 
Fugues  in  four  parts,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
purity  and  correctness,  and  received  the  praise  of  the 
Mimkalische  Zeiiung.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  Weber 
went  to  Munich,  where  he  was  taught  singing  by  Valesi, 
and  composition,  as  well  as  the  piano-forte,  by  Kalcher. 
To  him  he  is  indebted  for  a  full  kno>v  ledge  of  the  theory 
of  music,  and  for  a  skilful  and  ready  use  of  all  the  means 
it  furnishes  to  the  composer.  Weber  was  now  more  inde-* 
fatigable  in  his  studies  than  ever,  and  began  to  apply  him- 
self to  one  particular  branch  of  the  art,  in  preference  to 
the  rest — to  operatic  music.  Under  the  eyes  of  his  master, 
he  wrote  an  opera.  Die  Machi  der  Liehe  und  den  Weins 
(the  Power  of  Love  and  Wine),  a  Mass,  and  several  other 
pieces ;  but  all  these  were  judiciously  committed  to  the 
flames. 

Soon  after  this,  Weber,  in  the  fullness  of  his  lively, 
youthful  soirits,  entertcdned  an  idea  of  rivalling.  Senne- 
lelder,  of  lithographic  celebrity,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
Bay,  that  the  invention  was  his,  and  that  he  used  machines 
more  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  order  to  pursue  his  plan 
on  a  grand  scale,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Frisberg, 
in  Saxony,  where  the  best  materials  were  most  conve- 
niently at  hand.  The  tediousness  of  so  mechanical  a 
]>usiness,  however,  could  not  fail  very  soon  to  tire  a  mind 
accustomed  to  more  refined  occupations,  and  the  young 


*  Brother  to  the  more  cekhraled  genius. 
Voju  II, 


speculator  resumed,  with  redoubled  vigour,  his  study  of 
composition.  While  a  youth  of  only  fourteen,  he  wrote 
the  opera  Das  Waldmadchen  (the  Qirl  of  the  Wood),  which 
was  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  November,  1800« 
and  received  with  great  applause  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
Petersburg.  This  opera  spread,  .indeed,  much  further 
than  the  composer  afterwards  wished,  considering  it  as  a 
very  immature  and  juvenile  production. 

An  article  m  the  Mmikalische  Zeitung^  excited  in  the 
young  composer  the  idea  of  writing  in  an  entirely  new 
style,  and  to  bring  again  into  use  the  ancient  musical 
instruments,  which  then  were  nearly  forgotten.  For  this 
purpose  he  composed,  in  1801,  at  Salzburg,  the  opera 
Peter  Schmoll  and  his  Neighbours^  of  which  Michad 
Haydn  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter : — *'  As  far  as  I 
may  pretend  to  judge,  I  must  truly  and  candidly  say,  that 
this  opera  not  only  possesses  great  power  and  effect,  but  is 
composed  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  counterpoint. 
To  spirit  and  liveliness,  the  composer  has  added  a  high 
degree  of  delicacy,  and  the  music  is  rao^peover  perfectly 
suited  to  the  meaning  of  the  words."  An  equally  flatter- 
ing testimony  he  received  from  another  of  his  masters, 
who  concludes  thus — **  tirit  mahire  vt  Momrt.'^ 

During  one  of  his  many  professional  travels  with  his 
father,  in  1S02,  to  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Holstein, 
his  principal  occupation  was  to  collect  and  study  all  works 
on  the  theory  of  music,  and,  prompted  by  tfie  doubts  he 
entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  most  of  them,  he  com- 
menced studying  harmony  once  more  from  its  very  ele- 
ments, with  a  view  of  constructing  an  entire  new  system 
of  music.  The  work  entitled  Vogler,  12  Chorale,  by 
Sebastian  Bach,  analyzed  by  C.  M.  von  Weber,  may  be 
considered  as  the  fruit  of  those  researches,  and  is  equally 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Soon  after  this,  we  find  him,  for  the  first  time,  entirely 
left  to  himself  in  the  great  musical  world  of  Vienna,  in 
the  midst  of  Haydn,  Vogler,  Stadler,  ^rc  Instead  of 
being  drawn  away  from  his  art  by  the  innumerable 
amusements  of  so  gay  a  city,  he  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  more  deeply  engaged  than  ever,  in  study  with  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  wno  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  earnest 
and  unabated  application  of  his  pupil.  During  all  this 
time,  only  two  of  his  works — ^if  they  merit  that  name,— 
appeared  in  print,  a  Set  of  Variations,  and  Vogler's  opera 
Samorif  arranged  for  the  piano-forte.  After  having 
finished  his  musical  education  at  Vienna,  under  Vogler, 
he  was  called  to  Breslan,  in  the  character  of  Mae^ro  di 
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Cappella.  As  he  had  to  form  here  an  entirely  new  or- 
chestra, and  corps  of  sin^rs,  he  was  fumi^heid  with  a 
▼ery  favourable  opportunity  to  improve  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  effect.  The  only  work  of  oonsequence  during 
his  Silesian  visit,  was  the  opera  of  Ruhezdhl^  i.  e.,  Num- 
ber Nip«  of  which  the  ill-famed  mountaia  |^08t  han  fur- 
nished the  subject. 

The  commencement  of  the  great  Prussian  war,  in  IS06, 
obliged  him  to  quit  bis  post  at  Breslau*,  and  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Duke  Eugene,  of  Wurtemberg.  Here  he 
wrote  Two  Symphonies,  several  Concertos^  and  various 
pieces  for  wind  instruments.  He  also  publisbed,  oft  thia 
time,  an  improved  edition  of  his  opera,  The  Maid  of  ike 
Woodf  under  the  title  of  Silvana ;  a  Cantata  {Der  erste 
Ton) ;  some  Overtures,  for  a  grand  orchestra;  and  a  great 
many  solo  pieces,  for  the  piano-forte. 

In  1810,  he  set  out  on  another  professional  tour,  upon 
a  better  concerted  plan  than  before^  At  Frankfort,  Mu- 
nich, and  Berlin,  his  operas  were  performed  with  much 
Bnccess,  and  bis  coacerts  were  wdl  attended.  Onoa  more 
assisted  by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  Vogler,  wiio 
ftad  Chen  two  odier  yoipg  artistg  ef  great  tatoii  with  ham, 
Meyerbeer  and  GsUisbacber,  he  composed  the  opera  ii^M- 
Hassan^  at  Darmstadt,  tn  IdlO. 

From  1813  to  1816,  Weber  wa«  Director  of  the  Oaem 
mi  Prague,  which  he  organixedqaite  anew,  and  wrote  nene 
his  great  Cantata,  Kampf  vnd  Sieg^  a  most  imposing 
eomposition.  After  the  olbject  of  hb  visit  to  Prague  was 
Mfiiled,  he  once  more  traveUed  withoat  any  permaasnt 
smpointment.  Though  he  received  die  most  handsome 
otTers  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  he  di4  not  accept  of 
any,  until  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  for  the  purpose  of 
Ifarming  there  a  German  Opera.  Such  an  invitation  he 
could  not  resist,  and  it  is  to  this  Opera  that  he  has  fi>r 
years  devoted,  con  amorey  his  whde  attention  and  ao- 
tivity. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  his  labomrs  in  this  de- 
partment were  not  only  crowned  with  complete  success, 
oat  received  the  moat  fiatterinsr  acknowledgment  It 
'WouM,  indeed,  have  been  dilBcidt  to  find  a  man  more  fit 
£nr  wmA  aa  undertaking  than  Weber,  who  unites  so 
many  splendid  talents.  He  is  a  very  origindl  and  learned 
eemposer,  one  of  the  greatest  piano-lbrte  players  of  the 
present  day,  and  an  extranely  spvited  aireetor  of  the 
orehestra.  To  these  he  adds  a  thorough  knowledjge  of  the 
whole  theory  of  music,  of  dramatic  and  operatic  efibet, 
and  the  greatest  skill  in  blending  the  tanous  instiwaeats. 
-Besides  which,  he  is  perhaps  not  excelled  by  any  artist, 
•axoept  by  Beetho¥en,  as  a  man  of  general  knowledge 
end  polite  lileratvre.  He  is  still  in  tlie  capacity  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Grerman  Opera  at  Dresden,  bat  two  years 
ago  had  leave  from  his  sovereign  to  prodaee  his  op^ 
Der  Freisckutzj  at  Berlin ;  and,  in  November  last,  his 
9fmL  Evryanthet  atyienna. 

His  works,  thai  have  afqpeartd  in  print,  are  very  »ume- 
lons :  they  consist  of  piecea  £or  various  instnnaenis,  pix.^ 
.*Goiiieertos,  Concerthios,  Pot-psarries,  for  the  piano-forte, 
fiheelarionet,  the  hantboy,  bassoon,  and  violencetto;  of 
JhiMfas,  Variations,  PbloDotses ;  of  Grand  Symphonies, 
OnsrtareGf,  and  ef  many.  Operas,  among  whidi  toe  most 
.-.impBitant  we-^Sikano^  Abu^Namm^  der  FreischSiZf  and 
•AfffMkei.  likmMi  compesitfons,  in  fear  parts^  wiih 
^noepmpamment  fer  the  pi«no-ferte,  deserve  partiealar 
netise,  and  prineipaUy  the  Lei«r  tend  SdwmtH^  fay  Kor- 
•nev,  in  whiea  ise  kae  shewn  his  t^nt  for  poetry  awd  de- 
aiamaHen.  vU^^mrtat-fem^w^  imyged  in  a  wesk  sim^. 


to  Gretry's  Easavs  on  Masie,  eafled  KunttMBkrm^  whkh 
piemises  to  be  highly  interesting.  His  FreixkiUx^  the 
the  words  by  Kind,  has  elevated  htm,  as  an  opera  com- 
poser, above  all  his  German  oontemporaries :  sinoe  Mo- 
zart's Zauberfiote^  no  other  German  opera  has  beeome  ao 
popniar,  or  received  such  miivelBal  applauie.  The  judg- 
ment, how«rer,  of  theoublicis  not  a  test  till  time  haa 
settled  it,  and  it  would  be  uncktnM  to  itpriy  it  as  saeh,  at 
present,  to  Weber's  woik.  Those  who  nave  heard  tha 
oeautiful  national  melodies,  which  are  so  bequeatly  bvo|^ 
in  every.part  of  Germany,  by  all  classes,  down  to  the 
peasant,  tlie  banter,  and  the  labourer,  will  agree,  that 
Der  FrcMokiiit:  is  not  ortoina/,  at  least,  so  far  aa,  mdodj 
is  concerned.  Der  JagerAor^  for  instance,  one  of  the  moat 
favourite  airs  in  the  whole  opera,  has  been  known  in 
Gernuiny,  though  perhaps  with  a  slight  variation,  mare 
than  fifty  years,  and  the  sane  may  be  said  of  many 
others.  The  revival  and  improvement  of  beautiful  an» 
cient  melodies,  by  so  skilful  a  nand  as  Weber's,  aided  bv 
powerful  dramatic  and  aeeaiaeffBcl,  wbkk  he  nademtenag 
flo  well,  besides  the  attraction  wbadi  so  wU  and  eodrara^ 
gant  a  stety  ooald  not  fiui  to  prodaee,  have  mainly 
tribatad  to  render  the  iFiwdUit»popuiar>--^asNnaia9im 
•—The  critical  writers  of  GeroMUty  have  justly/a|mveciatei 
the  overture  as  being  sir&ingly  a^mfisate,  and  mimt^ 
tive  of  what  is  to  foUov. 

His  last  opera,  i'iSwyafttAtf,  ar^  as  the  ardent  naople  of 
Berlin  have  named  it,  VEnmimnU^  waa  psduoBd  in 
Vienna,  last  November,  and  dsd  net  sntmsa.  it  is  tea 
serions,  and  the  sabject,  by  Madame  Cheay,  ia»  liirs  Bwet 
ef  her  stories,  feeble  ami  aninteiestiBf • 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MOZART'S  MUSIC  INTO 
ITALY. 

AnotrTtheyeanao3»  thenawaef  ibesabadiilMmnlia 
which  Mozart's  mnsic  was  obtaining  at  Maaieh  and 
enna,  reached  the  eara  of  the  chMoMfi  ef  Hfliy.  Aiinrt, 
it  excitei  some  little  eoamotion-;  bat  that  waa  aoan 
quieted  by  the  resolate  incredolity  ef  national  Taaitf. 

What,"  said  tbey,  ''abariMUMm  rsap  lmmis  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  r— They  had  heari,  Aoagli  they  netar 
understood,  some  of  hie  symphoaiee  nnd  ^puufteMsa ;  bat 
his  composine  for  the  voice  was  thes^fbtnltegetfier  nheait 
and  impossible.  The  saum  was  said  ef  him  in  Italy,  an 
was  temarhed  of  Shaisneare  in  F^paaea,  by  the  UteaaH 
of  the  anden  regimei^*^  he  is  an  enoag'alitibafbsaiaa.** 

In  1807,  aome  Itatiana  ef  distinetion,  whom  Niyalemi 
had  tahen  in  his  soile,  and  whom  eareaaMtanees  brongla 
to  Muttieh,  feU  iato  conveesalian  abaal  Mamwt ;  Urnii^ 
suit  of  which  was,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution^  try^ 
ma  one  of  his  pieees ;  the Enlfdkrmif4km  Semii,**  1 
bdtteve.  Bat  to  do  justice  teithie  opera,  it  ana  i€iauiai» 
to  be  a  perfeet  ovehestral  perftrmer ;  above  all,  it  waa 
neeessary  to  be  an  eaeeHeat  timist,  and  never  to  take  any 
liberty  with  the  meaanre.  It  waa  nolangerafaeMtian  ef 
amsic  that  can  be  repeated  by  iwte,  or  by  hearing  it  eunf 
ones  or  twice  oter,  like  the  ^  Cegt  ramour^''  orthe^A' 
ianti  foSpHi,"  The  Italian  performers  set  to  work,  bat 
nothing  could  they  make  of  the  oeean  of  nates  that  Uanh» 
enad  the  sesre  ef  Ibie  nanhem  artist.  It  waa  neeessaiy 
that  time  -shorfd  -be  scrupuluaslj  obserred;  ttttt  th^ 
should  ^ait  ^sjerter,  and       oar  at  the  teat  note  ez|^tly 
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hhariMKrim ;  iWs  wovd  v«»  on  the  pmt 
.  bmm  Amr  lifSi  and  tbey  wve  on  the  very 
€if  akaadotting  Maaait  far  evar.  However,  eer^ 
tain  ymg  smi  af  coaiidafatiaD,  who  had  move  wide 
Ibaiknaiily,  HuMght  that  it  wag  ridlcidaiia  for  Itwana 
i»  ykiA  ea  the  giaand  of  diffiaidt  j.  Tbey  threatened  to 
withdraw  their  protection  from  the  thealsre,  if  the  Ger^ 
wf$m  <^iCfa»  than  ia  refefcarshlt  watf  not  prodaeed,  md  at 
Imt  tha^  walk  of  Moaart  was  yifeii ;  hot 

^^«h/  gmntummuiahuabiUo/' 


vany  af  thoie  who  were  pfasant  at  this 
and  who  aftmvaida  learat  to  iet  a 
jyeliValiiiaoB  tha  warfca  of  tfaia  gicatman,  ba^declared, 
1lm$  a  mora  Iwamilahte  mamcra  coatd  hardly  he 
Tha  oaoaettad  piacea,  and  paiticularly  the 
^  piaduoed  a  eaaophooy  that  was  altogether  aJann^ 
[ ;  it.  seaand  as  if  a  panAMnonium  of  evil  spirits  had 
Twa  or  mea  airs  and  a  doelto  were  the 
aillf  ihiMa  tfMMl  floated  above  the  snrfaee  of  this  ocean 
af  diaaoai.  Tha  saaia  awmg  two  partiea  were  formed^ 
Tha  jwilii'stfiat  of  ihe  onlp-b^amW,  to  vse  the  CKpression 
of  It  ceWmM  crftie,  that  great  mond  malady  af  the 
Italwmsj  wta  awnped  im  all  ita  fary,  and  issued  its  man- 
data  thsaiigh  all  tha  ca/e^,  that  no  man  horn  os^  of  Italy 
wanldaasr  he  able  to  compose  a  goad  air.  The  Chevalier 
II.  ip%a  haswd  l»  ^mionBce  the  foll^wfog  sentence  in  that 
H^af  tone,  which  so  strongly  charac^ 
Hmi^QU  aeempagneiimnU  tedeichi  non  tono 
gtMrdie  d^om^  M  eamiot  ma  ffefndarmi*. 

The  other  party,  headed  by  two  or  three  young  officers 
who  had  been  at  Muniah,  nmRtained  that  thm  were  in 
Maaart  mtianly  difihrant  oonoerted  pieces,  but  two  or  three 
little  airs  and  dn^,  that  had  genius;  and,  more- 
over, even  had  novelty  in  them.  The  sticklers  for 
tha  natiffinal  hanon^  had  raaoatse  to  their  grand  argu- 
mant—that  Sk  man  must  be  a  bad  Italian  wm>  oonld  ad'*- 
aoasn  anai^made  by  an  ttUra^montanist.  In  the  midst  of 
these  cantasia,  tha  fapicsontations  of  Mozart's  opera 
imwihad  thair  term,  tha  orchestra  playing  ifone  and  worse 
9f«ry  eaaninf^  Tha  better  sort  w  yeojfie  observed :  *'As 
tha  name  af  Jfcaagt  excites  such  natred ;  as  people  are 
aa'deepasata  in  their  resalutaan  to  prove  tliat  he  is  me" 
diem ;  as  wa  saa  him  loaded  with  reproaches,  from  which 
aaan  Niodiai  and  Pacitia  (twa  of  the  fedilest  composers 
q£  the  day)  hafe  escaped ;  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
alran^  may  h«ve'  some  ganias." 

Thia  ia  what  waa  said  m  tha  Countess  Bianca's  box, 
as  weUas  in  thaae  of  asma  of  the  first  people  of  distinc- 
tian  in  the  lown^  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  gross  abase 
Intishad  in  tha  priilie  jonmals ;  every  one  knows  that 
thcea  were  written  by  the  agents  of  the  police.  The  cause 
of  Mosart  saened  last,  and  scandalously  kat.  However,  a 
^Ue  and  rich  amatenr,  one  ai  Aat  dass  of  persons  who 
have,  no  great  sense  cf  thm  own,  but  who  contrive  to  gain 
all  the  credit  of  it,  by  adopting  every  six  months  some 
|nradoK»  whioh  they  furiously  maintain  on  every  occa- 
aion— thk  naUeaMoa,  baring  learnt  by  a  letter  ft-om  one 
af  his  mistresses  in  Vienna,  thi^  Mosart  was  the  first 
mnsician  in  the  worid,  began  to  talk  of  it  with  an  air  of 
grsat  n^stery.  He  sent  for  the  six  best  performers  in 
tha  town,  whom  he  daaaded  by  the  sidendour  of  his  man 
 "  ^  by  the  fraeoi  of  his  English  horses  and 


*  The  Oennan  accompaniments  are  not  guards  of  honour  to 
aiMmtgeasd'anaeff. 
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cabshar  auinnfaetaved  m  London,  and  at  last  set  ibems 
to  {day  over  to  him,  in  private,  the  first  finale  of  It 
Don  Qiavannu"  His  ptuace  was  immense ;  he  imme<><| 
diately  gave  up  to  them  a  whole  range  of  apartments* 
He  threatened  vengeance  to  any  one  who  should  darer 
utter  a  word  about  the  business  :  and  when  a  rich  man 
does  this  in  Italy,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  not  being 
obeyed. 

It  took  the  prince's  musicians  no  less  than  six  months 
before  they  could  play  the  first  finale  of  '*  Don  Giovanni 
in  time.  Then  first  they  began  to  see  Moiart.  The  noble- 
man engaged  six  singers,  whom  he  bound  down  to  secrecy.. 
After  two  months'  s^ulous  practice,  they  were  t)erfect  in 
thar  parts.  After  this,  the  finales  and  the  principal  con-^ 
certed  pieces  of  the  opera  were  rehearsed  at  his  country- 
house,  and  with  all  the  privacy  and  caution  of  conspiracy. 
He  had  an  ear  like  all  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  noul 
found  the  music  admirable.  Secure  of  his  object,  he  be^ 
gan  to  speak  of  Mozart  with  less  reserve ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  attacked  in  various  quarters,  and  at  length 
laid  a  wager,  which  did  not  fail  to  excite  universal  inte« 
rest,  and  to  form  the  grand  topic  of  conversation  through 
the  whcde  of  that  part  of  Lombardy.  It  was,  that  he  wowd 
cause  certain  pieces  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  to  be  executed^ 
and  that  impartial  judges,  who  were  to  be  chosen  upon 
the  spot,  should  pronounce  that  Mozart  was  a  composer 
not  inferior  to  Mayer  sind  Paer,  erring  like  them  through 
an  overweening  fondness  for^  German  noise  and  racket, 
but  upon  the  whole  as  clever  as  the  authors  of  "  Sargine 
and  **  Cora.*'  The  other  party  were  convulsed  with  laugh* 
ter ;  tl»^  knew  that  their  good  friend  was  not  an  Aristar* 
chus,  but  this  wager  was  the  dullest  thing  he  had  ever 
been  guilty  of.  At  length  the  important  day  arrived* 
The  concert  took  place  at  his  country-house,  the  music  ex- 
cited admiration,  and  he  gained  his  wager  without  a  dis* 
senting  voice.  This  brilliant  exploit  served  him  as  a  topic 
of  conversation  lone  afterwards,  and  he  gained  the  credit 
of  being  less  a  fool  oy  half  than  he  was  thought  formerly* 

This  event  made  a  great  bustle ;  Mozart  was  in  every 
one's  mouth,  his  music  was  eagerly  inquired  after,  and 
at  last  his  operas  were  brought  forward.  "  Don  Giovanni** 
was  given  in  Rome,  about  1811:  the  parts  were  not  sung 
amiss,  but  the  orchestra  was  sadly  puzzled  with  this  new 
and  difficult  music.  The  time  was  any  thing  but  correct, 
the  instruments  ran  along  one  after  the  other  in  a  manner 
very  amusing  to  any  one  but  a  good  mnsician  ;  it  was  like 
a  symphony  of  Beethoven  played  by  a  party  of  amateurs. 
In  1814,  Don  Giovanni*'  was  given  at  the  Sco/a,  and 
the  success  it  obtained  was  incredible.  In  1816,  the 
"  Flatdo  Magicoy*  was  also  attempted^  but  it  fell ;  how- 
ever,  "  Don  Giovanni'*  was  resumed,  and  received  with 
an  enthusiasm,  little  short  of  extravagance,  by  every 
body.  But  the  taste  of  the  Itidians  always  requires  no- 
velty ;  bad  new  music  is,  to  them,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  best,  if  more  than  two  or  three  years  old;  and  an 
opera  of  the  great  German  composer  has  not  been  heard 
in  all  Italy  for  many  seasons  past. 


STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  SICILY* 

Music  is  not  so  universal  an  accomplishment  in  these 
Southern*  regions,  as  it  is  usually  imagined  to  be ;  for 
that  eager  desire  that  prevails  in  "England  for  excelling 
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in  &is  acquirement,  is  here  restricted  to  professional 
people.  Their  compositions  are  generally  too  redundant, 
eompass  and  execution  being  more  attended  to  than  me- 
lody. The  guitar  is  the  favourite  instrument ;  and  the 
lower  orders  are  very  partial  to  serenades,  in  which  they 
sing  airs  that  are  onen  more  characteristic,  than  either 
Iheir  theatrical  or  sacred  music:  The  songs  in  the  Sici- 
lian dialect,  though  sometimes  of  a  filthy  description,  are 
otherwise  sprightly  and  pleasing;  and  several  of  their 
dances,  as  th^  barubba"  and  the  tarantella,"  display 
some  fanciful  figures,  pleasing  changes,  and  animated 
evolutions,  accompanied  by  the  castanets,  or  a  peculiar 
snapping  of  the  fingers ;  degraded,  however,  by  indecent 
postures.  The  "  barubba"  is  also  called  the  "Jana  tuba," 
and  is  peculiar  to  the  season  of  ca^ival ;  those  who  dance 
it  are  strangely  dressed,  have  their  faces  painted,  and 
exhibit  all  sorts  of  contortions  imitating  savages,  to  the 
Sound  of  the  drum  and  trumpet- shell,  or  tuba;"  in  this 
will  immediately  be  recognised  the  feast  of  Janus,  which 
was  also  celebrated  in  the  winter.  The  waltz  is  a  great 
fj^vonrite  in  certain  circles ;  notwithstanding  which,  I 
must  agree  with  honest  Goethe,  the  German,  that  none 
but  husband  and  wife  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  partners 
in  this  dance. 

•  The  peasants  are  fond  of  noisy  instruments ;  and  on 
many  of  tbeir  festivals,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  ten  or 
twenty  tambourines  beating  the  tarantella*'  together, 
accompanied  by  violins,  guitars,  and  the  mandoline,  a 
kind  of  small  guitar,  strung  with  wire,  and  played  with  a 
quill.  They  produce  very  melodious  airs  on  rustic  flutes 
made  of  reeds  ;  and  the  mountaineers,  who  are  tolerably 
expert  players  on  the  bagpipes,  accompanied  by  a  kind 
«f  flageolet,  called  ciaramela,  parade  the  streets  for  nine 
days  before  Christmas,  playing;  to  every  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  they  meet  Yrith,  and  are  even  called 
into  the  houses  by  the  devout,  to  propitiate  their  respec- 
tive idols,  corresponding  to  the  lares  or  household  gods 
<Kf  the  ancients. 


NEW  OPERA,  «  THE  RAJAITS  WIFE;*  . 
By  LOUIS  SPOHR. 
[From  h  Foreign  JonrDal.] 

Spohr  has  lately  produced  at  Cassel  his  new  grand 
opera  in  three  acts,  entitled  Jessonda :  or,  the  Rajah  Wife, 

The  story  is  taken  from  Lemieres'  Veuve  du  Malabar^ 
and  possesses  considerable  interest  and  stage  effect.  The 
scene  is  at  Goa,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  outline 
of  the  story  is  as  follows : — Jessonda,  the  young  widow  of 
a  deceased  Rajah,  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
devoted  to  the  flames.  Having  been  forced  to  accept 
the  hand  of  the  Rajah,  and  though  she  had  previously 
pledged  her  love  to  a  Portuguese  officer,  whom  the 
chance  of  war  had  thrown  upon  these  shores^  she  ad- 
vances reluctantly  to  meet  her  fate.  The  Portuguese  are 
at  thL«i  time  besieging  the  town,  and  the  officer  hearing  of 
the  intended  sacrifice  of  the  object  of  his  former  love, 
scales  the  wall  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  rushes 
into  the  town,  and  rescues  the  intended  victim. 

The  overture  commences  with  the  subject  that  is 
afterwards  employed  in  the  scene  of  the  funeral  of  the 
Rajah,  and  is  lull  of  powerful  and  increasing  effect.  The 
first  scene  displays  the  interior  of  a  temple^  where  Brah- 


mins and  Avyttd^feff  are  asMnmblld  fo  'SdlftiiAihe  Ibn 
Ameral  dbslMpfties  of  the  Rajah.  The  pdwerftil  dtoms  of 
the  former,  contrasted  with  the  mweflofteoM  and'kffriy 
strains  of  the  Bayaderes,  (wfaidi  are  intenpersed  wHIr 
dances,  by  the  latter^  and  terminstte  iii  a  grand  hymn  to 
Brahma,  "form  the  introduction:  yet  amklst  all  this  Va- 
riety, the  beauty  and  unity  of  an  entire  whole  are  ad- 
mirably preserved. 

In  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  Spohr,  treating  desdljr 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mozait,  has  proved  that  draiomtie  mosie 
may  be  brought  into  regular  forms,  withmtt  injury  eith^ 
to  troth  of  expression,  or  theatrical  eifeot.  How  great 
a  master  is  Mozart  in  this  respect !  What  a  variety  of 
objects  does  he  unite  together  ift  his  finales,  and  yet  bow 
admirably  has  he  eombined  them  into  one  grandt  har- 
monious, and  eflfe^tite  whole!  'How  hold  are  thetonehila^ 
how  strong  the  colonrling  he  has  thrown  itito  some  of  Mte 
characters,  and  yet  without  dctotraying  the 'rhythm,  syii* 
metry,  and  keeping  of  the  whole.  The  many  may  rest  sa^ 
ttsfied  with  mere  fofce  of  expression ;  net  so  cvitiefl  of  tmk^ 
refined  taste.  It  is  time  that  tliey  make  thk  intfspeflisikle 
requisite  in  a  finished  product  of  art,  bnt  they  also  reqnire 
somethinsr  more ;  they  demand  that  a  due  pre|jwfion^ 
all  the  narts  to  the  whdte,  a  proper  snAwdinadion  of 
ferior  eff<ects  to  the  great  predominent  tone  of  the  piece, 
should  be  maintained  throughout;  That  this  can 
is  snffldently  proved  in  the  prodactioafl  of  thele  twe 
masters.  But  by  genius  alone  i:an  this  be  effiseted,  by 
that  genius  which  possesses  an  entife  oommittd:  of  aU  fli!e 
materials  upon  whidi  it  has  to  worii,  of  that  genius  dT 
which  it  can  be  truly  said,  Mens  daiiai  m&iem.  Many 
composers,  however  richly  gifted  by  iiatafa  in  ether 
respects,  and  however  meritorioos  their  eonposiliene, 
in  general  want  the  power  to  form  a  eomisted  and 
harmonious  whole ;  with  them  it  is  unws  et  oMer  oim- 
nihir  panma, ' 

But  to  return  to  Jessonda,  This  sdlemaity  over, 
the  chief  Brahmin  commitods  a  yomig  priest  to 
nounce  to  the  widow  Jessonda,  the  destiny  thit  awaMa 
her.  In  a  ^recitative  and  duet  which  follow,  the 
racters  of  these  two  persons  are  stron^y  miarked; 
the  first  has  all  the  wild  Ihnaticism  of  an  old  priest, 
while  the  other,  who  has  only  been  fhroed  into  flie 
serrice  of  Brahma,  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
barbarity  of  this  custom.  This  contrast  of  feeling  Is 
powerfully  marked  in  the  duet,  which  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  opera.  An  Indian  war> 
rior  appears,  and  announces  that  the  Portuguese  army  is 
in  motion  and  advancing  towards  the  city.  This  awakens 
anew  the  deep  hatred  felt  towards  thesis  strangers,  and 
gives  occasion  to  a  short  bat  poweriul  air  and  chorus,  in 
which  destruction  is  thrt^atened^  and  imprecations  called^ 
down  on  the  invading  foe.  After^this  we  are  introduced 
into  the  apartments  of  Jessonda;  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  but  endeavours  to  console  her  desolate  sister.  We 
learn  that  she  is  faithful  to  her  former  love,  which  is  an- 
nounced in  an  air  of  great  tenderness  and  pathos.  After 
a  short  recitative,  the  finale  commences  with  a  scene  in 
dumb  show,  in  which  the  Bayaderes,  by  the  breaking  of 
staves,  rending  asunder  a  veil,  and  the  extinguishing  of 
torches,  to  the  accompaniment  of  characteristic  music, 
announce  her  intended  sacrifice.  The  young  priest  now 
appears  as  the  messenger  of  death ;  with  averted  face, 
and  with  feelings  opposed  to  the  duty,  he  is  obliged  to  per- 
form, he  declares  her  doom  in  a  plaintive  and  monotonous 
melody,  with  a  slowly-moving  aecompaaiment  for  the 
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stringed  ntsfromeiits,  hroXsm  in  nftba  hy  oeosrfoBal  beals 
of  tlie  4tnm.  He  raises  his  eye,  and  meets  the  look  of 
the  sisters  ;  his  speech  fails  him,  and  he  stands  motion* 
less.  Coiifwrmably  to  Ms  sacred  character,  he  has  never 
yet  beheld  a  woman  mveiled.  He  at  once  becomes  an 
altered  being,  and  the  music  ex[Hresses  this  new  state  of 
Us  mind,  in  a  manner  which  is  indescribably  striking, 
ahd  foil  of  enchanting  effect.  Then  begins  an  imfws- 
sion^  quick  movement,  in  which  joy  and  sadness  alter- 
nate, he  is  in  love,  -  and  yet  recollects  he  is  a  Brahmin. 
Being  gently  reminded  by  Jessonda  of  his  duty,  he  tries 
to  recover  himself,  and  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he 
hiBis  to  pronounce.  The  sister  approaches  him  in  the  at- 
titude of  supplication,  and  overcome  anew  by  her  charms, 
he  is  borne  away  by  his  feelings,  feels  his  whole  existence 
cfMtn^ed,  and  is  determhied  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which 
religion  has  imposed  upon  Wra.  Here  follows  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  though  somewhat  long,  terzetto,  with 
which  the  first  act  concludes. 

The  second  act  begins  with  a  chorus  of  Portuguese, 
which  is  the  same  subject  that  has  been  interwoven  m  the 
trvcnrtnre.   Their  leader  api>ears,  and  is  saluted  with  war- 
tike  honours.   A  very  spirited  and  original  march  fol- 
lows. When  €he  scene  is  cleared,  Tristan  D'Acnnha  re- 
mams  alone  with  his  friend  Lopez,  wrapt  in  melancholy 
thoughts ;  he  reveals  to  his  friend  the  story  of  his  early 
love  in  these  lands,  before  the  fate  of  war  had  separated 
hfim  from  its  ^jeet.   This  is  expressed  in  an  air  alia  Es- 
pagnuola:  it  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  though  it  appears 
of  too  soft  a  character  for  the  hero  D'Acnnha.    Lopez  ob- 
aerves  a  train  of  women  advancing  from  the  town;  they 
come  from  the  Brahmins  to  announce  that  a  female  is  on 
her  way  to  a  sacred  spring,  to  prepare  herself  for  a  pious 
rite,  and  to  solicit  permission  for  her  to  pass  without  in- 
terruption. This  is  obtained.  When  IVAcunha  and  Lopez 
have  retired,  Jessonda  and  the  Bavaderes  apjpear.  The 
iatroduefion  to  ^e  recitatire  that  follows,  is  full  of  hea- 
venly caim^  and  expressive     the  composure  that  reigns 
in  the  bosom  of  Jessonda.    She  begs  to  be  left  alone 
vrith  her  sister.   When  the  rest  are  retired,  she  asks  her 
sister  to  gather  some  of  the  flowers  that  cover  the  meadow 
in  rich  profosion,  in  order  to  form  a  wreath  of  peace  to 
the  memorv  of  her  former  love.   During  the  weaving  of 
this  wreatfi,  a  duet  takes  place  between  the  two  sisters. 
Oar  space  wilt  not  allow  ns  to  enumerate  all  the  beauties 
that  are  thickly  scattered  through  this  opera,  and  there- 
fore we  are  obliged  to  forego  any  remarks  on  this  piece, 
on  an  air  of  the  young  priest,  and  a  duet  between  the 
latter  and  Jessc«Mia*ssister,  who  acknowledge  their  mutual 
flame,  and  plan  how  to  save  the  sistw.    The  young  priest 
determines  to  have  recourse  to  the  Portuguese  leader,  and 
he  accordingly  hastens  to  him.   Jessonda  and  the  Baya- 
deres return  from  the  spring.    Finale ;  a  short  chorus  of 
the  Bavaderes,  interwoven  with  a  solo  air  by  Jessonda. 

In  the  third  act,  D'Acanha  appears  in  haste ;  Jessonda 
observes  him,  utters  a  cry,  and  falls  in  a  swoon.  Her 
lover  makes  his  way  through  the  women  that  surround 
her,  raises  her  veil,  and  discovers  his  faithful  Jessonda. 
The  music  employed  during  this  scene  is  simple,  but  of 
powerful  effect.  D'Acunha  kneels  before  his  beloved, 
and  supports  her  in  his  arms.  She  opens  her  eyes,  and 
expresses  her  rapture  at  beholding  him  again.  Lost  in 
their  ecstacies,  the  two  lovers  do  not  hear  the  warning 
voice  of  the  Bayaderes,  who  announce  the  approach  of 
the  high  priest  and  the  other  Brahmins  ;  and  are  aroused 
frem  then*  delirium  only  by  their  appearance.  Enraged 


at  beholding  her  who  is  sacred  to  the  Gods  in  the  arms 
of  a  man,  and  he  too  an  enemy,  they  vish  to -tear  Jes- 
sonda away  by  force.  D'Acunha  draws  and  defends  her. 
Portuguese  and  Indians  rush  in  from  different  sides,  rach 
prepare  for  an  attack.  A  fine  contrast  takes  place  be- 
tween  the  two  different  chorusses,  which  predocus  a  wy 
striking  effect.  The  high  priest  reminds  D'Acunba  of 
the  truce,  and  of  his  promise  to  allow  the  wom^  to  pass 
without  interruption.  He  recalls  this  to  mind  in  the 
deepest  anguish.  An  allegro  affiiaio  follows,  winch  « 
finely  taken  up  by  the  chorus  of  soldiers,  who  gta»d 
menacing  each  other.  This  finale  is  rich  in  ideas,  origi- 
nality, and  effect,  and  shows  Spohr  to  be  a  complete 
master  of  his  art,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
scenic  effect.  ^       .  - 

The  introduction  of  the  last  act  presents  a  pnHnre  of 
D'Acunha's  distracted  state  of  mind,  which  is  happily 
expressed  by  broken  and  interrupted  music,  with  scat- 
tered pieces  from  the  last  finale  interwoven,  which  serva 
to  awaken  recoUections  of  the  parting  scene  between 
himself  and  the  object  of  his  love.    He  is  seen  wandCT- 
ing  in  melancholy  mood  along  the  sea  coast ;  ib  unaffina^ 
tion  he  views  his  Jessonda  expiring  in  the  flames.  A  his  is 
expressed  in  a  recitative  of  such  power,  that  we  scarcely 
know  anything  that  will  stand  in  competition  with  rt. 
From  a  soft  and  plaintive  unisonous  movement,  the  music 
gradually  advances  through  harmonies  of  the  most  rare 
and  touching  kind,  till  it  terminates  in  a  bursl  of  de- 
spair, at  the  moment  when  in  fancy  he  beholds  Jessonda 
throw  herself  into  the  flames.  At  th«  point  he  sinks  ex- 
hausted into  the  arms  of  his  friend  Lone^  The  yonijf 
priest  appears,  and  announces  that  the  chief  of  thte  wan- 
mins  hS  himself  broken  the  truce,  and  had  issued  an 
onler  to  set  fire,  that  very  night,  to  aU  the  Portugu^ 
ships.  These  words  recal  him  to  life;  and, b«ng  released 
from  the  obligations  of  the  truce  by  the  treachery  ot  the 
enemy,  he  is  determined  to  attack  the  town, and  acall to 
arms  of  an  inspiring  nature,  condudes  the  scene.  We  ^ 
next  transported  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  tem^e  off 
Brahma,  in  the  ceritre  of  which  stands  the  image  pf  the 
god.    It  is  night,  and  thunder  is  heard  rollinj^  a  du- 
tence.    From  the  interior  of  the  temple  tjj^nocturnal 
hymns  of  the  Brahmins  break  upon  the  e»;   The  thiui- 
der-storm  approaches.    A  procession      seen  moving 
from  the  temple,  led  by  a  group  of  wildjy-dancing  Bay- 
ader^s.   They  approach  the  sUtue  of  the  god,  and  the 
chief  Brahmin  utters  an  imprecaUon  of  terrible  effect. 
The  storm  increases ;  and  a  thunderbolt  shatters  into  pieces 
the  image  of  Brahma.   This  is  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
JessouSt's  guilt,  and  it  is  resolved  that  she  shaU  immedi 
ately  be  sacrificed.   The  composition  of  this  scene  is  m 
the  highest  degree  grand,  both  with  respect  to  the  mu- 
sic and  the  scenic  effect.   Jessonda,  ornamented  for  the 
sacrifice,  appears  flying  in  distraction  before  the  pursu- 
ing Bayaderes.  «  . 

A  grand  scena  and  air  follow,  expressive  of  the  reviv- 
ing hope  of  life,  and  of  being  united  to  her  beloved ;  this 
movement  is  full  of  truth,  and  in  a  tone  of  pathos  which 
admirably  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the  scene.  At  this 
moment  Jessonda's  sister  hurries  in,  and  announces  the 
approach  of  their  deliverers:  the  Portuguese  storm  the 
town :  the  chief  Brahmin  demands  the  death  of  Jes- 
sonda ;  the  Indians  are  seen  flying  m  all  directions,  pnr- 
sued  by  the  victors;  the  Brahmins  are  forced  to  retire, 
Jessonda  is  saved,  and  a  triumphal  chorus  condndes  the 
piece 
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OMaiKAL  CBTTBR  OfF  GE6TRY,  ON  PHILI]>(m» 
WHO  DIED  IS  LONDON  IN  1795* 

PaxuMR  is  no  siore;  but  he  wiU  live  in  the  me- 
mory of  men.  It  will  be  long  hefore  his  place  will  be 
filled  in  the  two-fold  career  which  he  ran.*  He  was 
a  profound  musician ;  it  was  he  who  gare  us  first  to  bear 
ujpon  the  French  stage,  the  melodious  accents  of  the  Ita* 
lian,  united  to  the  force,  harmony^  and  gemns  of  the 
German  school  In  the  arts»  it  is  snfficient  to  add  some 
new  beauties  to  those  idready  known,  to  merit  the  title 
of  a  man  of  genius.  Philidoris,  I  believe,  tiie  inventor 
of  pieces  of  music  on  various  subjects,  and  in  different 
contrasted  rhythm«  The  Duo  in  Tom  Janets  Que  les 
devoirs  que  tu  m'  imposes,"  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
All  Ae  world  knows  that  the  powerful  mind  of  this  cde- 
brated  artist  was  able  to  fiirm  with  ease,  combinations 
at  once  the  most  difficoU,  and  most  happy  in  their  effect ; 
he  could  arrange  a  succession  of  sounds  with  the  same 
fheility  as  play  a  game  of  chess.  In  this  great  game  of 
difficult  and  yet  efEpctive  combinations,  he  stood  unri- 
v«lled;  no  musician  ever  possessed  the  art  of  throwing 
more  power  and  ckamess  into  his  compositioDs  than 
PhiUdor. 


MEMOIR  OF  DANIiX  STEI^LT. 

D.  STEIBSX.T  was  bom  at  Berlm,  in  1755.  His 
fMier  was  well  known  as  a  manuiactnreir  of  piano*fortes. 
Hts  mumal  talents  were  developed  at  an  early  age,  and 
Mod  fortune  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  William  the 
lliird,  of  Prussia,  under  whose  patronage  he  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  playing  and  composition.  He 
afterwards  travelled  abroad,  aim  resided  during  fifteen 
years  in  London  and  Paris.  It  is  to  him  that  the  Parisians 
ate  indebted  for  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Creation 
ofthe  great  Haydn.  The  French  critics  of  this  period 
wm  of  opinion  that  the  work  abomided  with  many  excel- 
lencies, but,  upon  the  whole,  was  heavy  and  tedious. 
Daring  his  residence  in  Paris,  it  is  said,  that  he  gave 
coMiderable  offence  to  his  fidlow  artists,  by  assuming  an 
air  of  teutear  incompatible  with  the  modesty  of  a  profes- 
sor. He  affected  to  despise  his  mother  tongue,  and  pro- 
faned speaking  bad  Firendi  to  good  German. 

In  1799  Steibelt  returned  to  Germany,  and  afterwards 
vrnit  to  Russia,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  nomi- 
nated, by  the  Empmr  Alexander,  to  the  office  of  dmpel- 
master.   He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  SOth  of  Sept. 

after  a  painful  and  protracted  illness.  Due  respect 
was  shewn  to  his  memory  by  the  united  efforts  of  his 
brother  artists,  assisted  by  a  great  number  of  amateurs, 
"who  performed  a  solemn  dirge  to  his  honour. 

Steibelt  was  not  less  esteemed  as  an  admirable  player, 
than  as  a  pleasing  composer.  Hhfart  lay  in  music  of  the 
bravura  kind,  which  he  gave  with  great  precision,  powa*, 
and  effect,  united  to  singular  beauty  and  delicacy  ofman- 
ner.  His  compositions  for  the  piano-forte,  particularly 
those  of  the  miodle  part  of  his  life,  had  numerous  admirers 
as  well  in  Germany  as  in  England,  but  particularly  in 
France.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  cha- 
racter of  his  music,  which  is  full  of  gaiety,  animation,  and 
spirit,  easy  of  conception  and  generally  not  difficult  in  the 


At  the  opera-comique,  and  the  Academie  Royale* 


perfermaace.  That  nortion  of  his  works,  mUA  to  ua 
appears  less  subjectea  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
more  abounding  in  richness  and  originality  of  invention 
than  the  greater  part  of  his  other  compositions,  are  hia 
Etudes^  in  two  vols.  But  some  of  his  sonatas^  particularly 
that  dedicated  to  Madame  Buonaparte,  will  be  admired 
so  lona  as  the  piano-forte  music  of  this  age  shall  be  es* 
teemed.  For  other  instrumentSt  and  a  full  orchestra,  he 
wrote  but  little,  and  he  shewed  his  judgment  in  so  doinff, 
for  in  the  little  he  attempted  his  success  was  rery  limited* 

He  produced  a  few  operas,  which,  however,  appear 
never  to  have  circulated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  citiea 
for  which  they  were  composed.  The  last  of  bis  composi* 
tions  of  this  kind  was  Tlie  Judgment  of  Midas^  whicb 
he  left  to  his  son  in  an  unfinished  state,  and,  unfortu* 
nately,  was  the  only  thing  He  had  to  leave  him,  for  Stei» 
belt  had  the  misfortune,  uke  many  other  men  of  genius* 
to  pay  but  little  regju^d  to  economy,  and  the  grosser  thinga 
of  this  world.  The  embarrassment  of  his  circum- 
stances had  no.  small  effect  upon  the  vigour  and  elastieity 
of  bis  mind.  In  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  father, 
and  the  distressed  situation  of  the  son,  Count  Milorado* 
witsch,  j>f  St.  Petersburg,  humanely  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  grefit  coao^  for  the  Benefit  of  the  latter^  which  pro- 
duced the  desired  result. 

Steibelt  occupied  the  latter  days  of  his  life  in  re-com- 
posing his  opera  of  Rameo  and  Juliet^  the  score  of  whidi 
he,  on  his  dying  bed,  dedicated  to  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  out  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  patronage  and 
favours  he  had  receivra  from  his  royal  father.  Eus  two 
other  operas,  Cinderella^  and  The  Judgment  of  Midas^ 
were  written  for  the  Imperial  French  Theatre  a^  St* 
Petersburg,  where  they  are  performed  with  consid^aUa 
applause.  Not  being  acquainted  with  these  works,  we 
can  offer  no  opinion  upon  their  character  or  merits,  but 
that  Steibelt  considered  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  his  mas- 
ter-piece, may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  eircumstanoe 
mentioned  above. 

Of  Steibelt  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  he  neither 
opened  any  new  paths  in  science,  nor  enlarged  its  bound- 
aries, at  least  he  has  done  much  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  that  which  was  already  known.  He  has 
contributed  very  considerably  to  advance  the  interests  of 
music,  by  increasing  the  number  of  amateurs  through 
the  medium  of  his  instructions,  and  by  means  of  his. 
compositions,  which  have  been,  and  many  of  them  still 
continue,  deservcnJly,  among  the  most  popular  piano-forte 
works  that  the  last  thirty  years  have  sent  forth  to  the 
world« 


ON  THE  SEMERIOGRAPHY,  OR  MUSICAL  NOTA- 
TION  OF  THE  GREEKS,  BY  M.  P£RN£» 

[From  a  Report  made  to  the  Cius  des  Beaux-Arts  ;.of  the  French 
iDBtitate,  by  M.  Gimoobm*.] 

One  of  the  most  striking  diaracteristics  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Grecian  art,  is  simplicity.  That  of  all  the 
arts,  perhaps,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  attached  the 
greatest  importance,  the  practise  of  which  was  most 
widely  S{mad  among  them,  and  to  the  explanation  of 
whose  theory  they  devoted  the  most  profound  attention, 
was  music ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  nothing  is  more  com- 
plicated, more  confused,  more  difficult  to  be  understood 
and  im^^ssed  on  the  memory,  than  the  signs  employed 
by  them  in  their  musical  notation,  at  least  if  we  are  to 
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Micfe  ftB  the  leftrned  men  wlio  luLTe  tlevot«d  tbeir  at- 
■lawttoii  te  this  nibject.  MeibomiiB,  ibe  first  who  deoi- 
j>hered,  translated  into  Latin,  and  explained  by  modem 
notation,  the  seven  Greek  authors  upon  music ;  Burette, 
-who  made  it  the  subject  of  deep  investigation, and  of  many 
Jaamed  memoirs  ;  J,  J.  Rousseau,  who,  in  his  dictionary 
of  music,  endeavoured  to  explain  to  others,  what  the' 
labmnv  'of  Meibomius  and  of  Burette  had  served  but  to 
render  more  obscure  to  him  ;  La  Borde,  who  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  difficult  subjects  brought  that  habit,  the  most 
common  to  superficial  minds,  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
he  understood  what  he  really  did  not ;  all  these  authors 
have  so  tended  to  confirm  the  idea  of  the  difficulty,  the 
alarming  multiplicity,  and  complicated  intricacies  of  the 
musical  signs  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  study  of  it  had  long 
been  given  up  in  despair.  From  the  prejudices  thus 
raised  against  the  signs  of  the  art,  an  unfavourable  feel- 
ing was  almost  generally  excited  against  the  art  itself ; 
ai^  in  the  lamentable  state  of  our  information  upon  this 
subject,  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  all  the  arts  of  the 
ancients,  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  prejudice,  but  a 
prejudice  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Hitherto  this  favourable  prejudice  has  been  productive 
of  no  beneficial  consequences.  In  order  to  render  it 
efiectual,  a  learned  and  industrious  musician  was  to  be 
found,  who  would  retrace  things  to  their  source,  who 
would  study  anew  the  original  authors,  and  examine  if 
these  intricacies  really  existed  in  the  original  text,  or 
arose  from  the  wrong  explanations  of  its  interpreters. 
The  latter  had  maintained,  that  the  signs  of  the  music  of 
the  Greeks,  tak^  from  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  al- 

eabet,  formed,  by  the  various  modifications  of  these 
ters,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  different  characters  ; 
and  that  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  characters 
again  diversified,  accordingly  as  they  were  employed  for 
voices  or  for  instruments,  and  as  they  occurred  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  fifteen  modes  of  music,  varied  according 
to  the  three  scales,  $-0.,  product  as  many  as  1620  notes. 
Of  signs  of  notation. 

M.  Feme  was  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
this  important  task,  which  he  undertook  and  has  com- 
pleted, according  to  the  original  texts.  The  satisfactory 
results  of  this  undertaking  ne  has  set  forth  in  a  clear  and 
well-written  memoir.  Let  the  friends  of  this  most  cap- 
tivating of  arts  take  courage ;  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  Greeks  have  not  renoanoed  in  the  instance  of  music 
alone,  that  noble  and  characteristic  simj^city  which  pre- 
dominates in  all  their  other  productions  of  art,  and  pro- 
duces such  enchanting  effects. 

Instead  of  multiplying  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  signs,  H.  Perne  reduces  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  nmety  diaaraeters,  the  half  of  th^  he  afterwards  as- 
'  MflpM  to  the  voice  aad  the  other  half  to  the  instrwneiits. 
This  limits  to  the  number  of  forty-five  such  signs  as  were 
necessary  to  be  known,  according  as  the  oVject  was  to 
learn  music  of  the  vocal  or  instrumental  kinof.  He  goes 
still  farther :  he  demonstrates  that,  for  the  general  use  of 
practitioners,  forty-foar  characters,  instead  of  the  ninety, 
might  suffice,  twenty-two  for  the  voices  and  twenty- two 
for  the  instruments  ;  and  lastly,  that  as  these  forty>four 
signs  are  united  in  couples,  and  can  as  easily  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  only  one  and  the  same  note,  as  to  be 
taken  sepanUely,  these  forty-four  common  characters 
may  be  considered  as  forming  only  twenty-two. 

The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  sixteen  designs,  ex- 
ecuted with  great  skill;  and  admirably  finished.  They 


serve  to  eaAody  attd  render  sensiide  to  the  e^e  all  the 
propositions  and  demonstratioBs  contained  in  the  memanr. 
Here  M.  Gitiguen^  gives  a  detail  of  the  author's  prfa^ci* 
pal  ideas,  and  points  out  the  course  that  he  followed  in 
extricating  himself  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  so  many 
authors  before  him  had  been  bewildered.  In  fine,  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  Greeks  had  a  simple  and  uniform 
method  of  teaching  their  general  system,  since  out  of 
fifteen  modes,  they  took  only  the  notation  of  the  Lydian 
mode,  in  the  diatonic  scale,  as  a  medium  for  giriug  the 
examples  upon  which  they  founded  their  demonstrations. 
By  means  of  the  notation  of  this  mode  only,  they  taught 
the  pupil  the  elements  of  the  musical  art ;  from  d^is  they 
graoually  advanced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  modes. 

The  whole  of  the  characters  for  the  voice  and  for 
instruments,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four* 
many  of  which  were  repeated,  as  well  in  the  vocal  as  in 
the  instrumental  notation  ;  so  that  the  notation  generally 
in  use,  consisted  of  only  twenty-two  couples  of  notes  in 
the  Lydian  mode,  and  in  the  two  co-relative  modes,  the 
Dorian  and  the  Phrygian,  in  the  diatonic  scale  only. 


ROSSINI  FJBTED  AT  PARIS. 

On  the  15th  of  November  last,  some  of  the  principal  musical 
composers  and  theatrical  performers  of  Paris,  unitca  to  givt  a 
grand  dinner  to  Signor  Rossini,  who  rested  a  few  days  in  that 
city,  on  his  way  to  this  metropolis.  The  entertainment  took 
phice  in  die  great  room  «f  M.  Martia,  PUue  du  CkiOeht,  wMh 
was  ornamented  for  the  occasion*  bv  the  most  ingenious  deee- 
rators.  Medallions,  encircled  with  flowers,  were  hunr  round  the 
room,  in  each  of  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  the  title 
of  one  of  the  works  of  the  hero  of  the  fdtc.  Above  the  chair 
destined  as  his  seat,  was  suspended  his  cypher.  When  he  en- 
tered, a  band  of  wind  instraments  commenced  the  admirable 
overture  to  La  €h»9zm  Ladra,  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
brilliant  coup  d'ceil  than  the  table,  filled  by  one  buodrad  and  fifty 

Suests,  presented.  Signor  Rossini  was  seated  between  Madlle. 
lars  and  Mad.  Pasta.  M.  Lesueiir,  placed  exactly  oroosite  to 
him,  had  Mad.  Colbran  Rossini  on  his  right,  ana  Madlle*. 
Georges  on  his  left.  Mmes.  Grassari,  Cinti,  and  Denuri»  sat  next 
to  these.  MM.  Talma,  Boieldieu,  Garcia,  and  Martin,  were  in 
the  midst  of  this  group  of  elegance  and  beau^.  All  the  arts, 
all  the  talents,  were  there  represented*,  by  MM.  Anbcr,  Harold, 
Cie^,  Pauseron,  Casnnir  Bonjour,  Mimaut,  Horace  VemeC ; 
we  also  saw  with  pleasure  men  whose  high  occupations  did  not 
deter  them  from  joining  a  social  meeting  the  friends  of  the  arts* 
During  the  repast,  well-known  fragments  of  operas  were  per- 
fonued,  and  listened  to  with  an  attention  almost  unexampled  in 
such  circumstances.  It  was  a  homage  due  to  their  author,  and 
worthy  cf  him.  At  the  second  course,  Signur  Bia^ioH  recited 
an  Italian  sonnet  of  his  own  composition,  in  praise  of  the  distin- 
niished  visitor,*  andM.  Talma,  yielding^to  the  earnest  Wishes  ef  Ms 
friends,  read  a  translation  of  it  with  so  math  feefing  as  to  excite 
the  most  powerful  emotions.  Some  couplets  were  then  song  hy 
M.  Baptiste  and  M.  Martin,  which  were  listened  to  with  plea- 
sure. 

When  the  desert  was  served,  M.  Lesueur  rose  and  ^ave  the 
following  toast, — "  To  Rossini  I  whose  ardent  renius  has 
opened  a  new  path,  and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  music.'* 


•  Tkw  article  Ss  from  a  Freneih  Joaraal,  thevelbre  siiist  not  he.  an- 
dentood  qwte  literacy.  For  iastanoe*  ia  a  party  that  iawlcl  to  hate 

represented  all  tlie  arts  and  talents,^'  we  find  the  name  of  do  very 
distinguished  poet,  painter,  or  sculptor :  Chernbini,  the  gpreatest 
composer  ia  Paris,  is  not  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  .company  ; 
mot  Cfaoron.  the  celebrated  theorist.  N«»  rank  cn><m  to  have 
graced  the  {tie ;  and.  in  short,  either  tho  Frendi  report  is  very  im- 
perfect, or  the  meetmg  was  not  of  the  very  brilliant  kmd  thatik) 
writer  would  wish  us  to  believe. 
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Si^aor  lios^i  rapUed  hj  this  toast-*''  To  tiie  FVench  seKoal, 
jrnd  te  tiie  prosperity  (if  the  cofuervrntoire  /** 

M.  Lesueur  then  g^ave,  *'  Uluck ! — rich  in  all  the  resources  of 
Oeimvi  science,  he  felt  the  spirit  of  French  lyric  tra^y,  of 
which  he  gwe  the  model  I" 

3igfnor  Garcia  proposed,  "Gretry!  Ae  most  sensible*  and 
one  of  the  most  melodious  of  French  musicians.** 

S^ior  Rossini  then  ^ve,     Mozart  !** 

M.  Boieldieu  offered  hts  toast  in  the  followiniaf  words,  Mehul ! 
—I  see  Rossini  and  the  shade  of  Mozart  applaud  this  toast.** 

M.  H^Id  proposed,  "  Paesiello  I  full  of  ingfenuitj  and  pas^n» 


he  rendered  poptdar  in  aU  parte  of  Eorope  tte  fblfta  sehdbl.** 
M.  Pauaeroii,  (forM.  Auber)  gw,  **  Cinamftl— thefMr- 
cursor  of  Rossini.** 

After  each  toast,  the  band  played  a  short  piece  by  the  Master 
to  whose  memory  it  was  addressed.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
the  applauses,  tl^  bravos,  by  which  all  these  were  followed. 

The  ladies  haviof  retired  to  take  their  coffee.  Talma  de* 
claimed  some  passag^es.  M.  and  Mad.  Rossini  appeared  much 
affected.  The  former  was  h^iird  fireqnently  to  declm,  Hmt  he 
should  preserve  the  recollection  of  the  day,  dnrinrljie  whi^  of 
hislifis. 


REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


A  Collection  of  Glees,  Canons,  and  Catches, 

composed  by       late  John  Wall  Callcott,  Mus. 

Doc.  Oxon.,  including  some  pieces  never  before  pub^ 
^  ^  lished;  ike  whole  selected  and  arranged  with  an  Accom- 
l  paniment  for  the  Piano-Forte,  ad  lioitum,  togeUier  with 
t  a  Memoir  of  the  Anfhor,  by  William  Horsley,  Mus. 
I  Bac.  Oxon.    Two  volumes  in  large  folio,  (Published 

for  the  Author's  Widoio^  by  Birehall,  Lonsdale,  and 

Mills,  New  Bond  Street^  18S4.) 

J UST  as  oar  present  number  was  going  to  press,  the  above 
work  appeared,  we  have  therefore  postponed  an  article 
that  was  intended  to  iiU  the  space  which  this  now  occu- 
pies, in  order  that  we  may,  as  early  as  possible,  testify 
our  respect  for  the  name  of  a  man  whose  many  private 
virtues,  well-cnltivated  mind,  and  great  professional 
merit,  conferred  on  him  a  distinguished  rank  while  living, 
and  render  interesting  ajod  entitled  to  immediate  regara, 
whatever  relates  to  his  history,  or  is  connected  with  his 
productioiis« 

This  coHection  comprises  forty-one  of  the  best  and 
most  admired  of  Dr.  Cailcott's  glees,  four  of  his  canons, 
two  catches,  and  one  madrigal,  engraved  on  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  plates :  to  these  are  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
his  life,  and  some  remarks  upon  his  compositions,  which 
together  with  a  dedication  to  the  Catch  Club,  and  a  short 
preface,  are  contained  in  twenty-two  pages  of  letter- 
]H*es8.  The  editor,  Mr.  Horsley,  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Callcott,  the  propriety  therefore  of  his 
superintendence  of  the  work  must  be  manifest :  how  he 
has  executed  his  task  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  a 
few  extracts,  and  by  some  observations  with  which  we 
shall  conclude  this  article.  We  now  proceed  to  make  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  memoir. 

John  Wall  Callcott,  son  of  Thomas  Callcott,  bricklayer 
and  builder,  was  born  at  Kensington  gravel-pits  in  17d(J. 

*•  Even  in  his  infancy  he  gave  indications  of  that  love  for  litera- 
ture, and  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledg'e,  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  The  pastimes  in  ^ich  chil- 
dren usually  engage,  had  no  attractions  for  him.  Books  were 
his  chief  delight;  aad»  when  he  quitted  diem,  it  was  to  engage 
in  some  pursuit  which  had  science  for  its  object and  in  which 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  that  was  astonishing  in  one  so 
young.'' 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  a  naghbouring 
school,  whica  he  attended  daily  for  five  years.  He  was 
then  remoyed,    and  from  that  period  may  be  said  to 


have  commenced  the  work  of  his  own  education,**  While 
at  school  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Latin  clas- 
sics, and  began  to  study  the  Greek  testament.  At  this 
time  his  father  beinz  engaged  in  the  repairs  of  Kensing- 
ton church,  he. was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  accompany- 
ing him  thither.  During  these  visits,  the  organ  excited 
his  attention  ;  so  much  so,  that  part  of  his  amusement  at 
home,  consisted  in  attemnts  to  construct  a  similar  i;istru- 
ment.  It  is  probable  tnat  this  employment  first  gave 
him  an  inclination  towards  music ;  for,  in  the  snmmer  of 
1778,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  organist,  and  be- 
came a  constant  attendant  in  the  organ-loft,  where  he 
obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science.  Music,  how- 
ever, was  only  considered  by  him  as  a  recreation.  He 
had  determined  to  follow  surgery  as  a  profession,  and,  for 
a  year,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy  with  great 
ardoun     But  in  attending  a  very  severe  02)eration, 

**  he  received  a  shock  which  ^ave  him  a  complete  distaste  for  the 
profession  :  he  fainted  in  the  course  of  it ;  and,  froin  tliat  mo- 
ment, resolved  to  abnndon  all  thoughts  of  a  profession  which 
would  expose  his  feelin{>f«  to  such  aefoniziog  trials. 

Music  now  engaged  his  most  serious  thoughts ;  and,  his  fafter 
having  boiiglit  him  a  spinuet,  be  began  in  J 179  to  practice  diii- 
g-ently,  with  the  view  qf  makini^  organ-playing  his  profession, 
iut  the  spinnct  did  not  lon:j  satisfy  hiin.  Durnig  the  encamp- 
ment in  llyde  Park,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  riots 
in  1780,  he  frequently  heard  the  military  bands ;  and  was  so 
much  dcHfi^hted  ^rith  the  effects  of  the  wina-instniments,  that  he 
purchased  a  clarionet,  and  employed  much  of  his  time  in  prac- 
tising it.  He  also  began  to  make  attempts  in  composition,  and 
wrote  music  for  a  private  play  which  was  performed  by  his  old 
school -fellows,  at  Mr.  Young's.  At  intervals  he  continued 
to  improve  himself  in  classical  learning,  and  began  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Italian  languafi^es,  ♦  • 
•  *  *  and  he  was  even  induced  to  attempt  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac.  Algebra  and  mathematics  also  occupied  his  attention. 
—Having  practised  the  claricmet  for  some  time,  and  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  that  instrument,  he 
procure  a  hautboy,  and  took  regular  lessons  on  it.'' 

In  1783  he  obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  to  Mr. 
Rdnhold,  organist  of  St.  George's,  Queen  Square,  and 
about  the  same  time  Dr.  Cooke  introduced  him  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  Ancient  Music,  at  whose  concerts 
he  performed  as  a  supernumeiary  hautboy.  At  this  period 
also  his  inclination  for  glee-writing  displayed  itself,  and 
in  1784  he  produced  ^*  O  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul/' 
his  first  composition  of  this  kind,  which  was  sent  into  the 
Catch  Club,  and  is  printed  in  Warren's  twenty-third 
collection.  In  1785  he  gained  three  of  the  gold  medals 
given  by  this  society ;  the  fortunate  pieces  yfere  «^  O 
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beautioii^  fair/'  catcb  {  Blessed  19  he,"  a  canon,  and 
Dull  rq^ning  sons  of  care,'*  a  glee.  IBk  this  year  he 
commenced  bachelor  of  music,  at  Oxford.  In  1786  he 
obtained  two  more  medals  from  the  Catch-Club;  and 
upon  the  Glee^Club  being  established  in  1787,  he  was 
appointed  sub-secretary,  Dr.  Arnold  having  been  named 
as  president,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Webbe  as  secretary. 
In  this  year  he  was  admitted  among  the  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Catch-Club,  and  obtained  two  more  medals. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  exhibited  an  instance  of 
unparalleled  industry,  for  he  composed  and  sent  in  no 
less  than  one  hundred  compositions  for  the  prize !  In 
1789  he  gained  all  the  four  medals,  a  circumstance  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  the  club.  At  this  time  he 
was  elected  joint  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden. 
H.e  married  in  1791,  and  in  the  following  year  accepted 
the  situation  of  organist  to  the  Asylum.  In  I800  he 
was  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Doctor  in  music,  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  Latin  Anthem. 
During  the  years  1804  and  1805  he  was  employed  in 
writing  his  Musical  Grammar,  which  was  the  last  con- 
siderable effort  of  his  mind." 

"  Shortly  afterwards  he  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  on 
music,  at  the  Royal  InstitutioD.  That  appointment  gave  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  to  Dr.  Oailcott,  and  he  wa»  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  following  up  what  his  predecessors  had  so  well  begun -but 
It  was  too  late. — Tlie  fatal  injuries  which  his  constitution  had 
received  frcMU  excessive  exertion,  noiv  shewed  themselves  ;  and 
he  was»  all  at  once,  rendered  incapable  of  fulfilling  any  of  his 
engagements.'* 

The  strong  and  general  sympathy  which  Dr.  Callcott*s 
afflicting  malady  excited,  and  the  generous  ardour  vnth 
which  the  public  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  to  provide  against  any  pecuniary  evils  that 
might  arise  from  the  unavoidable  interruption  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours^  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  him,  both 
as  a  man  and  a  musician,  that  language  would  have 
attempted  in  vain. 

**  After  an  absence  of  five  years,  we  again  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  him  among  us ;  altered,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  yet  still 
possessing  those  excellent  and  endearing  qualities  by  which  he 
had  always  been  distinguished.^^— At  Uic  expiration  of  three 
years  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  leave  his  home,  to  which 
ne  never  returned.  *****  In  the  spring  of  1821,  he 
was  declared  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  and  some '  of  his  nearest 
relatives  hastened  to  attend  him.  •"****  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  May,  and  his  remains  were  brought  to  Kensington, 
and  privately  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  that  place  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


!•  Grand  Briimant  Fantasia,  for  ike  Piano^ 
Forte^  composed  by  J.  N.  Hummel,  ma^tre  de  chapelle 
to  the  Duke  ofSaxe  Weimer,  {Published  by  Cocks  and 
Co.,  20,  Princes  Street^  Hancver  Square.} 

2.  YABIATIOlia  POUR  M  PlANO-FoRTE,  OffPC  flW?- 

compagnement  de  deux  Viohnsy  Viola^  Violoncelle^  et 


*  We  tegjni  to  lean  that  our  printer  cannot  make  room  for  the 
remainder  ofthis  article.  We  are  stnmffly  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  dividing  a  review,  and  shall  rarely  Save  recourse  to  so  unsatis- 
ikctory  a  bmt  

^  Vol.  II. 


Basse,  {detcx  Flutes  et  Cars  ad  lihitnm)  par  J.  N.  Hdm« 
'  M£L.  Oeuvre  97.  {Leip:^g^  au  Bureau  de  Musique 
de  C,  F.  Peters.  Imported  by  all  the  dealers  iu 
Foreign  Music.) 

The  Fantasia  by  M.  Hnmmel  is  nndoutedly  a  very  clever 
production,  whiereon  a  great  deal '  of  study  has  been 
bestowed  ;  it  is  a  work  that  none  but  a  master  could  have 
produced,  and  which  only  a  master-hand  should  attempt 
to  perform,'  for  no  other  can  impart  to  it  that  extempora- 
neous character,  that  fine  wildness,  without  which  it 
must  prove  **  flat  and  unprofitable."  Indeed  we  feel  that 
we  should  not  be  going  too  far  in  asserting,  that  a  /an- 
lasia, — snch  as  the  present, — ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
author  of  it  himself,  who  would  always  be  able,  by  slight 
variations  frpm  the  text,  and  a  few  free  touches,  to  give 
the  effect  of  spontaneousness  to  it,  without  which  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  We  openly  confess  our  distaste  for 
tnis  species  of  music,  unless  really  produced  d  timproviso^ 
it  is  tnen,  if  the  effusion  be  not  too  long,  very  interesting, 
and  sometimes  elicits  sparks  of  genius  that  are  never 
struck  out  by  labour,  and  which  lose  all  their  lieat  ere 
they  can  be  penned  down.  Those  compositions  that, 
under  the  title  of  fantasia,  Mozi^t,  Steibelt,  and  others 
gave  to  the  world,  a^e  more  regularly  constructed,  and 
contain  more  definable  subjects  than  this  by  M.  Hummel, 
and  though  they  take  the  same  name,  are  very  different  in 
character :  to  such,  of  course,  our  observations  are  not 
meant  to  apply. 

The  worJk  now  under  notice  consists  of  twenty-six 
pages  ;  it  opens  with  a  short,  but  a  very  good  and  ex- 
pressive, slow  movement,  which,  after  nearly  a  page  of 
arpeggios,  breaks  into  an  allearoconfuoco^  the  subject  of 
which,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all  that  follows,  is  this,— 


At  the  13th  page  a  very  elegant  larghctto  is  introduced, 
and  extends  to  page  1.9,T)ut  before  it  arrives  there  it  be- 
comes rather  tedious  by  its  length :  this  passes  into  an 
allegro  assail  wherein  the  foregoing  motivo  is  renewed, 
though  not  much  adhered  to,  aim  aUer  a  slight  change 
or  two  in  the  time,  the  piece  is  brought  to  a  termination. 

The  Variations  for  the  piano-forte.  No.  9  of  this  arti- 
cle, are  very  unlike  the  preceding,  both  in  design  and 
effect,  though  they  also  require  a  good  performer  to  exe- 
cute them.  They  are  written  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  or,  at  leasts  by  a  quintett  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, vrithout  which  they  cannot  be  ^ven  so  as  to  render 
their  author  strict  justice.  The  subject  of  them  is  a 
strikingly  eay  and  briUiant  air,  which  we  presume  is  to 
be  ascnlJed  to  M.  Hummel,  as  nothing  to  the  contrary 
appears.  We  here  insert  it,  but  excluding  the  parts, 
wairJi  repeat  each  division  of  the  melody. 

E 
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y^.TbftTariations,  seTen  in  nnmberrare  composed  with 
great  mgeindtj,  and  are  fall  of  those  sparkling^  pas- 
sages that  excite  and  please  most  hearers,  and  dazne  all: 
they  are  exactly  formed  for  a  private  concert,  where 
there  is  one  ^ood  piano-forte  player,  and  a  few  amateurs, 
for  the  principal  part  demands  an  experienced  and  able 
performer,  while  the  ac(!ompaiiiiaents  are  perfectly  easy, 
and  withiathe  compass  of  idl  who^  miderstand  time,  and 
can  jnst  contrive  to  execute  a  few  simple  notes. 

1.  VAttiATiONS  to  a  theme  in  the  opera  of  Jean  de 
Paris,  toith  a  Grand  Introduction  by  J.  Mayseder, 
arranged  for  the  Piano^Forte^  So/o,  6y  Gelikek. 
(Pvblishea  by  Boosey  and  Co.,  Importers  of  Foreign 
Music,  Holies  Street.) 

9.  VAaiATlONS  pour  le  Piano-Forte,  sur  la  Quadrille 
faaoovrite  de  sa  AfajesU  L'Emperenr  Alexandre  ;  com- 
posies  par  GBhWRK.  No.  85.    (Clementi  and  Co.) 

The  Introduction  by  Mavseder  to  the  yariations  of  the 
AJAe  Gelioek,  has  much  merit,  being  new,  and  written 
with  great  taste  and  knowledge ;  though  we  heartily 
wish  that  he  had  represented  his  musical  ideas  by  less 
awful  characters  than  double  demisemiqnavers, — ^which 
be  has  used  with  a  lavish  hand,— and  had  indicated  the 
movement,  either  by  an  Italian  term,  or  by  the  metro' 
some,  the  latter  we  should  have  preferred  ;  but  neither 
one  nor  the  other  is  employed,  and  the  performer  is  left 
to  guess  at  the  author's  intention,  which  we  take  to  be 


Largo.'  A  short  piece  of  ecclesiastical  harmony,  in  the 
first  page  of  this  introduction,  has  afforded  us  much  grati*> 
fication,  and  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  our  sub- 
scribers as  are  admirers  of  ancient  music 


The  Theme  is  a  very  popular  melody,  commencing 
like  the  well-known  air  of  Mozart,  ^*  non  piu  andrai 
we  should  not  have  liked  it  less  Imd  the  plasiarisra  beea 
continued,  and  the  same  air  pursued*  The  variations 
are  exceedingly  shewy,  but  nnidb  too  difiicnlt  for  the 
nature  of  the  composition :  we  willingly  toil  a  rich 
prize  is  to  be  the  reward  of  our  labour,  Imt  that  industry 
IS  ill  bestowed  which  merely  enables  as  to  vunqui  A  a 
difficulty  that  need  not  have  been  encounteted. 

The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  likes  a  gay,  simple 
tune,  if  the  subject  of  the  variations.  No.  2,  be  his  fa- 
vourite quadrille.  Frsm  ihe  same  we  are  also  enabled 
to  guess,  that  an  air  need  not  be  absolutely  original  to 
gain  his  affection,  for  the  present  is  as  antiquat^  as  a 
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€«ptilkNi,ia  iMA  fom  it  a|)pe«ed  about  tbe  poriod  wlien 
the  empeTor  condescended  to  be  born.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  good  lirdy  tbene  for  yarktioBS,  and  M.  Gelinek 
lias  ooQstrueted^Ten  npon  itt  that  are  brilliant,  exhili- 
lafting,  fill!  of  display,  and  not  very  difficult  of  attain* 
ment  to  a  tolerable  proficient  on  the  piaiio«£i>ile.  If  the 
wiM^  be  thought  too  long,  two,  or  even  three,  of  the  va- 
riations may  be  omttled,  witho«t  damage  to  the  effect  of 
the  piece.  Which  these  shodd  be,  miust  depend  upon 
the  taste  of  the  performer,  or  the  jndgm^t  of  the  mas- 
ter;  we  do  not,  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  presume  to  dic- 
tuke  te  either. 


M ozABT^s  Celebrated  Symphony,  in  6  minor,  newly 
adapted  for  the  Piano- Forte,  with  Accompaniments  for  a 

•  FitUe^  Violin^  and  Violoncello,  by  Muzio  CuEMEJDfTi. 
No.  5.   (Qementi  and  Co.,  Cheapdde.) 

We  have,  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  spoken  of 
Mozart's  symphony  in  G  minor,  as  a  chef  d^cetme,  having 
generally  found  that  the  soundest  masicians  prefer  it  to  his 
others.  Where  all  are  so  excdlent  it  is  difficult,  per- 
haps, rash,  to  select  one  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the 
pre-eminence ;  nevertheless  we  must  join  in  opinion  with 
the  many  whose  jndmaits  we  value,  and  give  the  palm 
to  the  work  now  under  review.  Italian  musicians,  and 
the  adherents  of  their  school,  tell  us  that  Mozart's  compo- 
sitions are  deficient  in  melody :  we  never  knew  them  cite 
any  example  in  proof ,  but  if  instances  to  the  contrary 
were  required,  the  four  movements  of  this  symphony 
would  furnish  some  of  a  most  undeniable  natiire.  Mr. 
Clementi  has  adapted  it  with  the  same  ability  that  he  has 
shewn  in  the  former  numbers,  and,  by  his  judicious  ma- 
nagement, has  placed  it  within  thereach|of  many  perform- 
ers who  would  never  have  attempted  it,  had  the  arrange- 
ment been  made  by  a  musician  less  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced than  ibis  bigfaly-distinguished  composer_and 
performer. 


1.  Theme,  alia  Caccia,/ro7n  Weber*s  opera  Der  Frey- 
schiitz,  wiUi  Variations,  and  an  Introduction /or  the 
Piano-Forte,  by  W.  T.  Ling,  Jux.  op.  8.  (Royal 
Harmonic  Institution,  S46,  Regent  Street,) 

8.  Une  offrande  anx  6<Burs,  Rondo  4  la  Quadrille, 

with  an  Accompanimeni  for  the  Flute,  ad  libitum.  Com- 
posed  by  the  same,  (Published  by  John  Go  wand  Son, 
162,  Regent  Street.) 

3.  L'Eloise,  Introduction  and  Rondo /or  the  Piano 
Forte,  op.  9.  Composed  by  the  same.  (John  Gow  and 
Son.) 

4.  A  Favourite  Air  of  Rossini,  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for 
the  Piano-Forte,  composed  by  the  same.  (John  Gow  and 
Son.) 

From  the  style  in  which  the  above  four  pieces  is  com- 
posed, we  are  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ling's  experience 
nas  now  tauffht  bim  that  simplicity  of  construction,  and 
a  moderate  degree  of  ease,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
music  that  is  meant  for  general  circulation.  In  such  of 
his  former  publications  as  have  passed  under  our  notice, 
these  qualities  appeared  to  us  to  oe  too  much  neglected, 
and  we  hinted  to  him  our  opinion  ;  if  that  has  had  any 
weight  with  him,  we  must,  of  course,  feel  flattered,  while 
we  hope  and  believe  ihaA  he  will  not  hereafter  find  cause  to 
regret  having  been  a  little  influenced  by  our  observations. 


The  first  of  these  pieces  is  the  Jaeger  char,  or  Jbaut^- 
men's  chorus,  from  the  Freyschutz,  one  of  the  mosttage- 
nions  compositions  in  that  <:lever  and  original  opera.  It 
is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  of  two  pages,  and  drawn 
out  into  seven  variations  that  are  not  devoid  of  ingenuity* 
No.  2,  is  an  easy  rondo,  formed  upon  rather  a  pleasing 
subject,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  flowing  pas- 
sages of  quavers,  in  six-eight  time.  The  rondo  named 
L'Eloise,  is  cold  and  unmeaning  ;  from  the  title,  some- 
thing very  much  the  reverse  was  to  be  expected,  but 
names  are  not  always  correct  indices  to  qualities.  Tbo 
air  hj  Rossini,  No.  4,  is  light  and  pretty,  and  as  it  is  ex« 
tended  to  <Mily  five  pages,  the  want  of  contrast  in  the  am- 
plification of  it  is  not  oppressive. 

1.  A  Familiar  YoiXJNTAnY  for  the  Orgax,  Composed 
by  J.  C.  Nightingale,  Organist  of  ifie  Foundling 
Hospital,  No.  1.    (Monro,  and  May,  11,  Holbom-bars^ 

2.  A  Ditto  No.  2.   Ditto  Ditto. 

We  learn  with  much  satisfaction,  from  many  of  our 
correspond^ts,  that  organ  music  is  in  great  request  at 
the  present  moment,  <m  account  of  the  daily  increase  ia 
the  number  of  performers  on  that  noble  instrument* 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Harmonicon  to  the  day 
when  we  received  the  two  voluntaries  now  hetore  us,  not 
one  composition  for  the  organ  had  been  sent  us  to  re* 
view ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  thing  in  this  branch  ha« 
lately  been  published  in  London,  though  several  works  of 
a  superior  order  have  appeared  in  Germany.  There  is* 
however,  an  abundant  supply  of  music  belonging  to  the 
class  of  which  we  are  writing,  to  be  had,  though,  if 
novelty,  for  novelty's  sake,  be  the  principal  thing  de« 
sired, — if  musical  productions  be  inversely  as  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  and  valu- 
able only  when  new,— -then  indeed,  a  real  scarcity  must 
be  confessed.  But  to  those  who  think  that  age  is  no  more 
an  objection  to  good  music  than  to  a  fine  poem,  or  an 
exquisite  picture,— to  such  persons  Handel-«  works,  par- 
ticularly his  chonisses,  together  with  tlie  concertos  ct 
Corelii,  Geminiani,  and  Martini,  are  inexhaustible  sources 
of  the  scientific,  the  beautiful,  and  tlie  sublime.  To 
these  must  be  added  that  incomparable  collection,  C/e- 
mentis  Practical  Harmonu,  which  is  a  library  in  itself, 
and  embodies  the  best  works  of  all  the  German  com* 
posers  for  the  organ,  as  well  as  most  of  those  of  Italy 
and  France.  As  fashion  has  not  yet  assumed  any  con- 
trol over  this  department  of  the  art,  we  may,  without  fear 
of  reprciach,  veuture  to  recommend  the  ancient  compost^ 
tions  above-named,  to  such  of  oar  readers  as  have  desired 
to  have  our  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  organ  music. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  candid  to  form  an 
estimate  of  Mr.  Nightingale's  ability  from  these  two 
voluntaries  ;  they  appear  to  be  written  for  very  general 
purposes,  and  ease  in  execution  seems  to  be  the  chief 
point  that  their  author  has  studied.  They  each  consist 
of  three  short  movements,  in  which  the  trumpet-stop,  and 
swell,  d,  la  Stanley,  are  not  forgotten.  The  second  is  by 
far  the  best,  and  contains  a  fugue,  ^vhich,  though  very 
freely  treated,  has  considerable  merit,  and  possesses  suf- 
ficient melody  to  please  those  who  are  not  profound 
enough  to  understand  its  construction. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  with  praise  the  mo- 
derate price, — eight«^n-pence, — at  which  «ach  of  these 
voluntaries  is  published. 

£  2 
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1.  "  Cbuba  Sobte/'  Ihe  eetehraied  Terzetto  in  Ricci- 
,  afflo  e7k»riade,  arranged  f(jr  the  Harp  and  Fiano^Forte^ 
'  far  Lady  Caroline  Bentmck,  bv  Cipbiani  Potter. 

(Boosey  and  Co.,  Holies  Street.) 

2.  Three  Airs,  from  the  opera  of  Zelmira,  by  Ros« 
8  INT,  arranged  for  the  Piano^Forte^  with  an  Accompa" 
nimentf  ad  libitum,  for  the  Flute,  bv  M.  C.  MORTEL- 

*  XARi.    (Clemeati  and  Co.,  CJieapsiae.) 

The  Terzetto,  "  Cruda  SorteV  is  one  of  the  very  few  po- 
pillar  pieces  in  Rossini's  Ricciardo,  Some  notice  or  it 
may  be  found  in  onr  first  ToUime,  *|Mige  100,  where  we 
hare  spoken  of  it  in  the  fevourable  terms  that  it  deserves, 
for  it  certainly  went  a  great  way  towards  saving  the 
whole  opera  from  condemiuitlo9.  Replete  with  inven- 
tion and  spirit,  and,  consequently,  full  of  effect,  it  always 

E leases,  wnatever  form  it  may  assume.  That  given  to  it 
y  Mr.  Potter  is  the  best  which  it  could  have  taken  as  an 
instrumental  piece,  the  harp  and  piano-forte,  with  their 
united  powers,  being  capable  of  rendering  all  the  notes  of 
the  accompaniments,  and  of  imparting  idmost  an  orches- 
tral fulness  to  it.  It  is  exceedingly  well  arranged,,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  known  ability  of 
the  adapter,  and  may  be  undertaken  by  moderatdy  good 
performers,  the  harp  part  in  particnlar,  which  is  extremely 

pieces  selected  by  Mr.  Mortellari  for  adaptation, 
from  the  opera  of  Zelimr(h  are  the  cavatina,  Ahl  gia 
tracorse the  aria,  Sorte  secondami,'*  and  the  cavatina, 
given  in  our  12th  number, "  Cara,  dch  attendimi/*  The 
first  is  a  beautiful,  plaintive  meloidy  for  a  base  voice,  in 
in  F  sharp  minor,  a  key  that  sounds  formidably,  to  ama- 
teurs, but  the  time  of  the  air  is  slow,  and  the  notes  con- 
sist chiefly  of  quavers,  the  execution  consequently  is  not 
diflScnlt,  The  next  is  a  brilliant  movement,  the  effect  of 
which  is  considerable,  though  it  demands  no  extraordinary 
nimbleness  of  fineer.  The  third  of  these  pieces  is  known 
to  all  our  subscrioers,  we  therefore,  have  only  to  say, 
that  it  makes  a  very  lively  good  duet  for  piano-forte  and 
flute,  the  latter  taking  so  eciusd  a  share,  that  the  term  ac- 
companiment would  imply  less  than  it  really  has  to  per- 
form. * 

1.  Variations  on  a  favourite  Grerman  Air,  for  the 
Piawy»Forte,  %  Joseph  Mayseder.  (Cocks  and 
Co.  SO,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square.) 

2.  The  Beauties  of  Hummel, /or  ike  Piano-Forte, 
.  Book  2.    {Published  by  tke  same.) 

S.  Six  Easy  Pieces  for  the  Piano-Forte,  by  J.  N. 
Hummel  of  Vienna.    (Banister,  Goswell  Street.) 

4.  A  Collection  of  New  Foreign  Marches,  for  the 
Piano^Forte^  by  the  most  celebrated  composers.  Book  Ist. 
(Cocks  and  Co.) 

The  first  of  these,  by  M.  Mayseder,  has  all  his  gaity, 
and  the  seven  variations  are  brilliant ;  but  both  the  theme 
and  the  variations  upon  it,  are  like  a  hundred  other 
things  of  the  same  class. 

The  second  book  of  the  Beauties  of  Hummel  contains 
an  air  with  variations,  written  originally  for  orchestral 
accompaniments,  in  the  manner  of  that  already  reviewed 
in  this  number,  though  not  equal  to  it,  in  either  invention 
or  effect.  The  air  itself  is  natural  and  agreeable,  but  the 
variations  do  not  merit  the  same  character,  they  involve 
and  smother  the  melody,  which  is  lost  amidst  a  succes- 


sion of  elaborate  dillledties  that  offer  ao  adequate  re- 
ward'for  the  industry  which  they  exact. 

No'.  S,  seems  to  be  published  for  the  porposeof  enablmg 
▼ery  juvenile  learners  to  perform  something  by  a  eompo* 
ser  whose  name  is  in  vogue.  The  work  may  be  made 
useful,  particulaiiy  in  sch^s. 

The  collection  of  mardies,  No.  4,  promises  to  be  a  good 
and  useful  work :  the  first  in  the  present  Number  is  that 
in  Zelmira,  given  in  our  last  Number ;  the  second  is  by 
Hummel,  and  is  really  grand"  in  offset,  and  easy  to  ex- 
ecute ;  the  third  is  from  the  FreysekMz,  and  the  fourth, 
from  the  Count  de  Gaiienberg^s  Btdlet,  Alfred  Le  Grand. 


1.  *'  There  is  a  Bloom,"  a  favourite  Glee  for  Three  Voices^ 
as  sung  by  Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Yaughan  and  Bel- 
lamy, at  the  Vocal  Concerts,  conwosed  and  dedicated  to 
Miss  Emilv  Greqo,  by  William  Kntvett. 
(Harmonic  Institution  ) 

2.  A  Choir  of  Bright  Beauties,"  a  favourite  Glee  for 
Four  Voices^  composed  and  dedicated  to  W.  Linlby, 
£8<t>  ^     Elliott.   {Harmonic  Institution.) 

S.  Glbe  /or.  Four  Voices,  witten  by  W.  Shepbrd, 
composed  and  dedkaied  to  Dr.  Croth,  by  J.  Mc.  MuR- 
DIE.  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.    (Clementi  and  Co.) 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Wm.  Knyvett's  elee  is  conceived  in  his 
happiest  and  most  elesaiit  style.  We  have  heard  a  wish 
expressed  that  it  had  been  developed  in  a  single  song,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  piano-forte  accompaniment  with 
which  he  has  enriched  it ;  but  we  cannot  concur  in  this, 
because  as  a  vocal  trio,  we  think  it  as  free  from  all  ob* 
jection  as  is  possible.  Had  it  really  been  a  glee,  as 
designated,  the  addition  of  an  alto  to  complete  the  har* 
mooy,  wovdd  have  been  more  desirable  than  an  instni-> 
mental  aceompaniment,  which  is  apt  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion, and  deaden  the  vocal  efiject  of  such  a  species  of 
music.  But  as  a  trio,  the  defective  hamiony  wnereof  is 
supplied  by  the  piano^forte,  the  soprano,  tenor,  and  base 
voices  for  which  it  is  composed,  are  quite  sufficient  for  all 
the  effects  to  be  produced. 

This  glee,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been  so  often,  and  in 
such  a  variety  of  places,  performed,  and  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  extracts  from  it. 
We,  however,  particularly  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
base  solo,  which  is  accompanied,  throughout,  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  and  with  exquisite  taste ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate Mr.  K.  upon  a  pubhcation  that  will  augment 
his  reputation  as  a  gracetul  melodist,  and  a  good  prac* 
tical  musician. 

No.  2  is  A  choir  of  bright  beauties,"  by  Mr.  James 
Elliott,  and  though  the  first  of  his  choir,  we  sincerely 
hope  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Decks  repetita  plaeebit.  It 
is  m  truth  a  delightful  production,  and  correctly  vocal.  It 
is  composed  in  the  genuine  style  of  the  English  glee 
that  style  which  was  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Cooke, 
Webbe,  Stafford  Smith,  Callcott,  and  other  charming 
composei's  of  the  like  stamp,  the  worthy  successors  of 
those  admirable  Madrigalists,  Morley,  Wylbye,  AVeelks, 
Gibbon,  &c  ,  &c.  But,  much  pleased  as  we  are  with  it  as 
a  whole)  we  can  no  more  overlook  its  blemishes  than  its 
beauties,  and  therefore  point  out  a  violent  assault  upon 
the  ear,  which  is  made  in  the  fifth  bar  of  page  2,  by  a  G 
sharp;  thus — 
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The  sharp  fourth  here  is  crude  indeed,  and  is  thus  used 
more  thaa  once  in  the  ^lee.  How  much  better  ivould 
have  been  an  F  sharp.  The  following  harmony,  too,  at 
the  ninth  bar  of  page  8,  is  unaccountable — 


Had  the  first  tenor  remained  upon  A,  instead  of  rising  to 
B,  whereby  the  second  is  resolved  into  a  fourth,  the  mis- 
chief would  have  been  avoided.  At  page  6,  bar  9,  the  pro- 
gression of  the  tenor  and  bass  is  quite  unallowable  in  this 
lund  of  comp/)sition.    Example — 


■ 

O  n — 

1       (       ^  -fl- 

For  a  glee  should  be  written  in  conformity  to  rather  se- 
vere laws  of  counterpoint,  particularly  if  the  notes  be 
Icmg. 

The  moTenient  in  triple  lime  is  not  so  striking  as  the 
first,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  sweet. — Mr.  Elliott  has 
fallen  into  an  error,  however,  in9  the  commencement,  not 
nucommon  indeed,  but  certainly  one  ihaJi  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  avoided, — he  has  left  the  alto  part  with 
an  unfinished  sentence,  so  that  if  the  words  are  read 
wi^ttt  reference  to  the  other  parts,  they  will  run  thus — 
*•  While  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx — ^the  graces  are  banish'd." 
The  rest  of  the  air  is  exceedingly  elegant,  and  the  return 
to  the  original  subject  as  judicious  in  the  composer,  as  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  auditor. 

Mr.  Me.  Murdie's  glee  possesses  much  merit,  though  it 
cannot  la^f  claim  to  any  great  originality.  There  is  nothing 
peeidiarly  striking  on  the  first  movement,  but  the  conc^ 
lion  is  judicious,  and  the  execution  correct — ^The  allegro 
moderaio  in  the  major  key,  begins  very  pleasingly,  and 
there  is  a  novel  character  in  the  next  movement  in  D 
minor  particularly  in  the  subject.  The  exprcssivo,  page  7, 
is  elegant,  and  the  change  to  the  minor,  upon  the  words 

darksome  melancholy,"  exceedingly  well  managed 
but  the  descent  in  the  alto,  fourth  bar,  page  S,  from  £ 
natural  to  B  natural,  against  A  flat  in  the  tenor,  mid  D 
ilat  in  the  bass,  without  any  preparation,  could  not,  but 
with  extreme  difficulty,  be  hit  oy  the  most  experienced 
singer. 

The  last  movement  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  having 
more  of  vocal  character  throughout. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  well  constructed  composition, 
but  the  different  subjects  interrupt  each  other  too  quickly, 
and  destroy  the  impression  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
by  the  continuation  of  some  striking  point  of  melody  or 
imitation ;  there  is  no  time  given  for  ttie  attention  to  re- 
pose upon  the  particular  strain  that  may  have  at  first 
attracted  it,  and  though  the  hearer  may  be  [leased,  it  is, 


at  besti  but  a  sort  of  hurried  pleasure; — nothing  fastens 
on  his  reboUectbn. 


1.  Ballad,  "  Dear  vale,  whose  green  retreats,''  witk 
an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano^Fortey  composed  by 
Thoi^as  Attwood.  {Published  by  the  Roya).  Har- 
monic Institution,  24o,  Regent  Street,) 

2.  Ballad,  Whene'er  she  bade  me  cease  to  plead," 
Tlie  words  xoriUen  by  Ebasmus  Madox,  Esq.,  com- 
posed  and  publislied  by  the  same, 

3.  BalIiAd,  Mutual  love,"  Uie  Poetry  by  ike  same^  com^ 
posed  and  published  by  the  same» 

4.  Ballad,    How  oft  where  cooling  zephyrs  play,** 

composed  anA  published  by  the  same. 

5.  Song,  *'  The  Beacon,"  with  an  acconwaniment  for  the 
Piano'Fo7ie,  by  J,  Mc  Murdie,  irfus.  Bac  Oxon. 
(Clementi  and  Co.) 

S.  Bal?/Ad,  County  Guy,"  the  words  from  Quentin 
Durward,</ie  warble  ifiscribed  and  recommended  to  Miss 
Stephens  {the  ladti  of  the  lute)  by  a  Lark,  whose  song 
has  been  collected  by  ToMM A80  RovEDUi'O,  by  wham 
hcs  been  added  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Harp  and 
Flute.    (Birchall  and  Co.  New  Bond  Street.) 

7.  Song,  "  County  Guy,"  from  Quentin  Durward, 
posed  by  William  Rookb,  Piani^  to  the  Theatre 
Royal^  Drury  Lane.    (J.  Power,  84,  Strand.) 

8.  Regit,  and  Air,  "  The  moment  of  victory."  as  sung 
by  Mr.  Braham,  aJt  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
written  by  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  composed  by  William 
Ro.oxE.  '  (J.  Power,  34,  Strand.) 

9.  Love  wakes  and  weeps,"  Serenade  in  the  navel 
of  the  Pirate^  set  to  music  by  H.  J,  B  anister.  (Royal 
Marmonie  Instttution,  Regent  Street.) 

The  first  of  Mr.  Attwood's  Ballads  is  an  elegant  and  ex- 
pressive melody,  full  of  tender^iess,  and  of  that  genuine 
taste  which  characterizes  this  gcntlfmian's  compositions. 
The  accompaniment  is  judicious,  aiding  instead  of  rival- 
ing the  singer,  and  the  words  are  most  correctly  set,  not 
one  doubtful  accent  occurring  to  distress  an  ear  attuned 
either  to  poetical  or  musical  prosody. 

The  second,  when  e'er  sue  bade  me,"  has  not  yielded 
us  the  same  pleasure  that  we  derived  from  the  first ;  its 
subject  and  cadences  are  rather  common,  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  words  takes  from  it  the  principal  feative 
of  a  ballad. 

No.  3,  is  smooth  and  pretty,  though  we  cannot  say  so 
much  in  praise  of  the  poetry,  which  is  not  very  inspiring, 
certainly. 

The  fourth  of  these  ballads  is  superior  to  the  second 
and  third,  and  will  be  generally  admired,  being  composed 
in  a  popular  style,  and  with  a  rhythm  so  decidedly 
marked,  that  the  melody  will  impress  itself  on  every 
ear. 

Mr.  Mc.  Murdie'  s  song,  The  Bea^ofi^  is  a  charming 
composition,  and  does  him  great  credit.  That  he  read 
the  poetry  of  it  with  a  discriminating  eye  before  he  set 
it  to  music,  is  evident  from  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
sentiments  are  expressed,  and  the  unexceptionable  cor- 
rectness of  his  accentuation.  The  use  of  the  term 
lar ghetto  melanconlco  had  better  be  avoided  in  the  future 
impressions  of  this  song ;  first  because  the  stanza  at  the 
head  of  which  it  is  placed,  is  expressive  of  hope,  and, 
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it  is  not  qvte  Mteei  in  point  of 


lo.  6,  is  one  of  the  mMiy  elfoits  to  put  notes  to  the 
ballad  in  Quentin  Durward.  We  have  ^ven  the  title  of 
it  at  length,  on  account  of  its  good-humour,  and  may  se- 
curely add,  that  Mr.  Rovedino,  in  setting  these  words, 
has  succeeded  as  well  as  any,  and  bettor  than  most,  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  attempt.  He  has 
written  it  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  and  given  a  plaintive 
effect  to  it,  very  properly,  in  our  opinioR :  bat  he  nas  been 
betrayed  into  the  error  that  others  have  fadlen  into,  and 
intfodiioed  an  imitaiioB  of  the  laA*  n  notes,  apparently 
over-looking  the  sense  of  the  lines^ — 

The  bak  bis  lay 
WhotrittdaU'day* 

Sita  hashed  his  partner  nigh. 

Mb.  7,  is  another  musical  essay  upon  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  is  in  no  way  re- 
markable. 

No.  8,  is  a  piece  addressed  to  the  calleries.  We  sus- 
pect that  it  contains  some  errors  of  the  engraver,  but 
there  are  others  in  it  for  which  the  composer  must  be  an- 
swerable. The  words  are  so  displaced  in  setting,  and 
thereby  are  so  entirely  devoid  of  meaning,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  or  not  justice  has  been  done 
them.  But  we  cannot  help  observjng  ^nerally,  and  with 
regret,  how  fast  poetieid  nonsense  is  gaming  groimd  at  our 
national  theatres. 

The  song  from  The  Pirate,  No.  9  of  the  above  list,  is 
not  without  merit,  as  a  melody,  but  the  composer  has 
been  regardless  of  the  poet's  metre,  and  in  one  instance 
has  sacrificed  his  sense.  The  following  passage,  aj^tears, 
in  this  song : — 
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had  it  not  occurred  twice  we  should  have  imputed  it  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  engraver. 


ANALYSIS  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


Vie  de  Rossini y par  M.  Dc  Stendhal^.  2  vols-  ftvo.  Paris. 
1S24. 

Memoirs  of  Rossim^  with  a  Portrait,  1  vol.  8vo.  Hook- 
ham,  Old  Bond-Street. 

Tii£  present  is  a  book-making  age;  but  among  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  this  prolific  art  that  daily  come  within 
our  knowledge,  we  know  of  no  instance  more  glaring  than 
the  present.  The  life  of  Rossini  occupies  about  two 
hundred  pages  out  of  the  630  pages,  of  which  the  two  French 
volumes  are  composed.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
the  author  contrived  to  till  up  this  mighty  vacuum  ?  The 

S question  will  be  more  satisfactorily  answered  by  a  re- 
erence  to  the  table  of  contents,  where  we  find  a  long 
chapter  upon  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Mlroir^  the 


Quotidienne^  and  other  Frenob  joumab;  Diother  loag 
chapter  on  Madame  Pasta's  voife ;  another  on  the  politics 
and  parties  of  the  Frendi  theatres ;  a  fiuurth  an  the  ma- 
nagement and  economy  of  theatres  in  general ;  a  Mh  am 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  same-;  a  sixth  on 
the  music  of  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scotch,  &e., 
subjects  highly  important,  no  doubt,  to  illustrate  the 
talents  and  character  <rf  Rossini !  We  had  chclched  «Kt 
a  list  of  the  paradoxes,  eontradictioiM,  and  widmaieal  opl- 
nioDs  upon  maaie,  with  whidi  the  werii  abonsds,  lor  ne 
edification  of  oar  readers.  However,  nwm  revising  0wr 
materials,  they  appear  undeserving  of  serious  notice,  and 
would  rather  tena  to  weary  the  readei's  patience,  than  to 
g^atif^  his  cnriosit  V.  In  the  translatwn,  or  rather  selec- 
tion iroa  the  work  aanoonced  above,  these  abawditica 
hare  been  jndiciouslv  omitted,  and«  therefore,  ve  diall 
content  ourselves  with  such  extracts  from  it  as  will  genre 
to  render  the  memoir  of  Rossini  in  our  first  volume  more 
complete. 

Rossini  made  his  debit  at  Tenice*  The  Imprestuio 
(Director)  of  the  Theatre  San^Mos^^  not  content  with 
gaining,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  the  talents  of  a  rising 
genius,  who  was  patronised  by  the  ladies  in  particular, 
thought,  thatastne  young  composer  was  poor,  he  might 
treat  him  cavalieriy  with  impmuty.  Rossini  at  once  gave 
a  proof  of  that  originidity  oi  character  by  wMeh  he  has 
always  been  distinguished. 

In  quality  of  composer,  lloBsini*8  power  over  the  orehestra 

was  absolute,  and  he  could  oblige  them  to  execute  wfaate?er  he 
composed,  in  the  new  opera,  dierefore,  of  Lm  Realm  di  Seim, 
wluch  he  composed  for  the  insolent  impruMrim,  lie  bmuj|lit  So- 
l^ether  an  assemblage  of  all  the  extnTaganoes  and  whimsieat 
coobiaatinDt  in  whidi,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  a  head  like  W« 
is  sufficiently  fertile.  For  iusftaaoe,  in  Omb  uUegro  of  the  over- 
ture, the  violins  were  made  to  break  off  at  the  end  of  every  bar, 
in  order  to  give  a  rap  with  the  bow  upon  the  tin  shades  of  the 
candlesticks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assembled 
from  every  quarter  of  Venice,  and  even  from  the  Terrm  Fitma, 
tohearthe  new  opera  of  the  young  maettro.  Tins  public,  who 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  afibmoon,  had  besieged  the  doom, 
who  mid  been  farced  to  wait  whole  hours  in  tiie  passages^  and  ait 
last  to  eadure  the  '*  tu|  of  war*"  at  the  opening  of  the  doors,  thought 
themselves  personally  msulted,  and  hissed  with  all  the  vengeance 
of  an  enraged  Italian  public.  Rossini,  not  in  the  least  moved 
by  all  tliis  uproar,  coollv  asked  the  trembling  impresario  with  a  . 
smile,  what  he  had  gamed  by  treating  him  so  cavaGeriy  ?  He 
then  qnitted  the  theatre,  and  started  at  once  for  Milan,  where 
his  friends  had  procured  huu  an  engageaieat.  However*  a 
month  after,  he  made  his  peaoe  with  the  humbled  manager,  and 
retuminr  to  Venice,  produced  his  TaneredL 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  success  which  this  de* 
lightful  opera  obtained  at  Venice,  the  city  which,  of  all  others, 
is  considered  as  most  critical  in  its  judgments,  and  whose  qii- 
nions,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  composition,  are  supposed  to  hold 
the  greatest  weight  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  the  presence  of  Na> 
poleon  himsdf,  who  honoured  the  Venetians  with  a  visit,  ww 
unable  to  call  off  their  attention  from  RossinL  AH  was  en- 
thusiasm ;  tuUo  furore^  to  use  the  terms  of  that  expressive  Ian- 

fuage»  which  seems  to  ha^'e  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  arts, 
rom  the  gondolier  to  the  patrician,  every  budv  was  repeating 
Mi  rh  edrai  ti  revcdro.  lu  the  very  courts  of  law,  the  judges 
were  obliged  to  impose  silence  on  the  auditory,  who  were  cease- 
lessly humming  Ti  revedro.  Of  this  we  hai-e  been  credibly  iu- 
jformed  bv  many  persons  who  were  witnesses  of  the  singular  hiCU 
The  history  ot  this  scena  is  curious.  Rossini,  in  the  tot  in- 
stance, had  composed  a  grand  air  for  the  entrance  of  Tamcred^ 
but  it  did  uot  please  the  Signora  Mulanute,  and  she  refused  to 
sing  it.  \Vliat  was  still  more  mortUyiiig,  she  did  not  make  knovi'u 
this  unwillingness  till  the  very  evcniug^  before  the  first  represen- 
totiou  of  the  piece.  Malanote  was  a  first  rate  singer ;  she  was 
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ill  tlie  fhwtr  ef  yoodi  and  bMcit^,  and  die  giXimntty  ef  the  yomif 
MDpoaer  wm  obliged  to  gir«  wmj  to  this  no  nninual  siilty  of 
€i^ee.  At  first  hk  despair  was  extreme :  "  If,  after  the  oc- 
eiureiiee  in  my  last  opera/*  exekinied  Rosdnit  •*  the  first  en- 
trance of  Tancred  should  be  hissed,  tutta  t opera  va  a  term:* 

The  poor  young;  man  returned  pensive  to  his  lodg^ingfs.  An 
idea  comes  into  his  head,  he  seizes  his  pen,  and  scribbles  down 
aome  few  Imes  ;  it  is  the  famous  Tu  eke  aecendi, — ^that  which, 
of  an  adrs  in  the  world,  has  perhaps  been  sungf  the  often  est,  and 
hi  tiw  greatest  number  of  places.  The  story  j^oes  at  Venice,  that 
the  first  idea  of  tlua  delieious  cuntHena,  so  expresstre  of  the  jey 
of  lerisiting'  ona*8  native  shore  after  lonf  years  of  absence,  ie 
taken  from  a  Greek  Utany»  which  Rossini  had  heard  some  days 
before  chanted  at  vespers,  in  a  church  on  one  of  the  islets  of 
the  Lapina,  near  Venice.  At  Venice,  it  is  called  the  aria  del 
rizi  (air  of  rice) ;  the  reason  is  this.- — In  Lombardy,  every  din- 
ner, from  that  of  t}ie  gran  signore  to  that  of  the  piccolo  maes- 
fro  J  invariably  begins  with  a.  plate  of  rice  ;  and  as  they  do  not 
like  tbeb  rice  overdooe,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  for  the  cook  to 
oome  a  few  minutes  befm  dinner  is  served  up,  with  the  impor- 
tant question — hisogna  mettere  i  rizi  f — (snail  the  rice  be  put 
down  ?)  At  the  moment  Rossini  came  home,  in  a  state  of  des- 
peration, his  servant  put  the  usual  questicm  to  hun  ;  the  rice  was 
put  on  the  fire,  and  before  it  was  ready,  Rossini  had  finished  his 
celebrated  Di  tanti  palpiti:^ 

The  overture  captivated  every  heart.  Thit  was  a  fortuntte 
omen  fsr  the  oomposer .  The  national  honour  of  the  Venetians 
was  still  alhre  to  the  insult  that  had  becsi  offered  them  by  the 
oiUgato  accompaniment  of  the  tin  candlaaticks.  Roc^sini  was 
oanscious  of  this,  and  would  not  venture  to  take  his  place  at  the 
piano  according  to  custom,  and  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement* 
Heaatidpated  the  sttxnn  that  awaited  Um,  and  had  concealed 
himself  under  the  stage,  in  the  passage  leading  to  tlie  orchestra. 
AfUr  waitiiw  for  him  in  vain,  the  mt  violin,  finding  the  mo- 
ment of  pedannaaoB  Araw  nivh,  and  that  the  puhlie  b^^an  to 
manilest  signs  of  impatience,  determined  to  commence  the  <ipera. 
This  first  ofl^ire  pleased  so  much,  that  during  the  appbose  and 
repeated  biavos,  Rossini  crept  from  his  hiding  place,  and  slipj^ 
into  his  seat  at  the  inano. 

The  following  account  of  Rossini's  mode  of  life,  and  of 
the  manners  of  an  Italian  theatre,  is  aniiising  enough  : — 

Rossini  visited  in  succession  all  the  principal  towns  of  Italy, 
remaining  from  three  to  four  months  in  each.  Wherever  he 
arrived,  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  flied  by  the 
dOetiattti  of  the  place.  The  first  fifteen  or  twenty  days  were 
passed  with  his  friends,  dining  out,  and  shnigging  up  his  shoul- 
ders al|  the  nonsense  of  the  libratto  given  htm  to  set  to  music. 
At  length,  about  three  weeks  before  the  first  representation, 
having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  voices,  he  begins 
to  write.  He  rises  late,  and  passes  the  day  in  composing  in  the 
midst  of  the  conversation  of  his  new  friends,  who,  with  the 
most  provoking  politeness,  will  not  quit  him  a  single  instant. 
Hie  day  of  the  first  representation  is  now  rapidly  approaching, 
and  yet  he  cannot  resist  the  pressing  solicitations  of  these  friends 
to  dine  with  them  a  toxtteria.  This,  of  coune,  leads  to  a  sup- 
per ;  the  spariding  Champagne  circulates  freely ;  the  hours  of 
momins'  steal  on  apace:  at  length,  a  compunctious  visiting  shoots 
across  the  mind  of  the  truant  maettro  ;  he  rises  abnipdy ;  his 
friends  will  see  him  to  his  own  door ;  they  parade  the  silent  streets 
with  **  heads unbonetted,*'  shouting  some  musical  impromptu,  per- 
haps a  portion  of  a  mUerere,  to  the  great  scandal  and  annovance 
of  the  good  CathoUes  in  their  beds.  At  length  he  reaches  his  home, 
and  shutting  himsdf  in  his  chamber,  is  at  this,  to  every-day 
mortals  most  ungenial,  hour,  visited  by  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  his  inspirations.  These  he  hastily  scratches  down  upon 
odds  and  ends  of  paper,  and  next  morning  arranges  them,  or,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  instrumenis  them,  amidst  the  same  interrup- 
tions of  conversation  as  before.  At  length  the  important  even- 
ing of  the  first  representation  arrives.  The  maestro  takes  his 
^ace  at  the  piano ;  the  theatre  overflows ;  people  have  floeked 
from  tea  leagues  distance.  The  curious  form  an  eocampmeat 
around  the  theatre  in  their  cakishes;  all  the  inns  are  fiUrd  to  ex- 
cess, where  insolence  reigns  at  its  height.  All  occupations  have 
ceased.  At  the  nonent  of  the  performaaee»  the  town  has  the 


anieet  of  a  desert.  Ail  the  passion^  aH  the  siMtades,  all  the 
life  c^  a  whole  population  is  concentrated  in  the  theatre. 

The  overture  commences ;  so  intense  is  the  attcntiont  that  the 
bttuingof  a  fiy  could  be  heard.  On  its  eonelfiaion,  the  most  tie- 
mendous  uproar  ensues.  It  is  either  applauded  to  the  clouds,  or 
hissed,  or  rather  howled  at,  without  mercy.  It  is  not  in  Italv,  as 
it  is  in  other  countries,  where  the  first  representation  is  seldom 
decisive,  and  where  either  vanit}'  or  timidity  prevents  each  man 
from  intruding  his  individual  opinion,  lest  it  should  be  found  in 
discordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority;  in  an  Italian 
theatre,  they  shout,  they  scream,  the;^  stamp,  they  belabour  the 
backs  of  the  seats  with  their  canes,  with  all  tiie  violence  of  per* 
sons  possessed.  It  is  thus  that  thev  force  upon  others  the  jadg«> 
ment  which  they  have  fonned,  and  strive  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
on/y  sound  one ;  for,  strangle  to  say,  there  is  no  intolerance  equal 
to  that  of  the  eminently  sensitive.  When  you  see  a  man  mode* 
rate  and  reasonable  in  what  regards  the  axts,  begin  to  talk  to 
him  of  history,  politics,  or  political  economy ;  such  a  man  will 
make  a  distinguished  magistrate,  a  good  physician,  a  sound  law- 
yer, an  excellent  academician:  in  a  word,  whatever  you  will, 
except  an  enthusiast  in  music  or  painting.  At  the  close  of  each 
air,  the  same  terrific  uproar  ensues  ;  the  bellowings  of  an  angry 
sea  oould  give  but  a  fiunt  idea  of  its  fury. 

Such,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  tact  of  an  Itatian  audience,  that 
they  at  once  distinguish  whether  the  merit  of  an  air  beiongs  to 
the  singer  or  the  composer.  The  cry  is,  bravo  Datfid  !  Brava 
Petaronif  or  the  whole  theatre  resounds  with  bravo  maestro  f 
Rossini  then  rises  from  his  place  at  the  piano,  his  countenance 
wearing  an  air  of  great  gravity — a  thing  very  unusual  with  hhn— 
he  makes  three  obeisances,  which  are  foUowed  by  salvos  of  ap» 
l^ttse  mingled  with  a  variety  of  short  and  panegyrical  phrases^ 
This  done,  they  proceed  to  the  next  fnece. 

Rossini  presioes  at  the  piano  during  the  three  first  re^resenta* 
tions ;  after  which,  he  receives  his  800  or  1000  francs,  is  invited 
to  a  grand  parting  dinner,  given  by  his  friends,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  whole  town,  and  he  then  starts,  col  veturino,  with  his  port* 
manteau  much  fuller  of  music  paper  than  of  other  effects,  to  com- 
mence a  similar  course,  in  some  other  town  forty  miles  distant. 
It  is  usual  with  him  to  write  to  his  mother  after  the  first  three  re- 
presentations, and  send  her  and  his  aged  fiither  two-thirds  «f 
the  little  sum  he  has  received.  He  sets  off  with  ten  or  twelve 
sequins  in  his  pocket,  the  happiest  of  men,  and  doubly  happy  if 
chance  should  throw  some  feliow-traTeller'in  his  way,  whom  he 
can  quiz  in  good  earnest.  On  one  occasion,  as  lie  was  travelling 
eol  veturino,  from  Ancona  to  Reggio,  he  passed  himself  off  for  a 
master  of  music,  a  mortal  enemy  oif  Rossini,  and  filled  up  the  time 
by  singing  the  most  ezecraUe  music  imaginabie  to  S€mie  of  the 
words  of  his  own  best  airs,  to  show  his  superiority  to  that  ani- 
mal Rossini,  whom  ignorant  pretenders  to  taste  had  the  folly  to 
extol  to  the  skies. 

After  composing  operas  for  almost  all  the  towns  in  the 
iMMrth  of  Italy,  R^siai's  intrednction  to  the  great  musical 
capital  of  the  south  is  thus  described:— 

The  glory  of  Rossini  at  length  reached  Nicies,  where  the 
astonishment  was  that  there  could  be  any  great  composer  who 
was  not  a  Neapolitan.  The  director  of  tUe  theatre  at  Nicies 
was  M.  Barbaja^  formerly  of  Milan,  who,  from  being  a  waiter 
at  a  coffee-house,  had,  by  good  luck  at  phty,  and»  above  all,  by 
his  lucrative  situation  of  manager  of  a  faro-hank,  acquired  a  for- 
tune of  several  millions  of  francs.  Trained  up  to  business  at 
Milan,  in  the  midst  of  French  fournisseurs,  who,  in  army  con- 
tracts, made  and  dissipated  a  fortune  every  six  months,  he  could 
not  fall  of  acquiring  a  certain  tact  winch  was  afterirards  verr 
useful  to  him.  He  had  sufiicient  address  to  ingratiate  Idmseut 
into  rojral  favour,  and  to  obtain  the  post  of  director  of  the  theatre 
San  (farloy  as  well  as  that  of  Del  rondo.  He  had  judfifment  to 
see,  that,  from  tlie  manner  in  which  the  reputation  of  Rossini 
was  gaining  ground,  this  young  composer,  good  or  bad,  right  or 
wrong,  would  become  the  popular  composer  of  the  day.  He 
therefore  set  off  post,  to  find  him  out  at  Bologna.  Kossini^ 
accustomed  to  have  to  deal  with  poor  devils  of  vnpressarios,  who 
were  almost  always  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  was  astonished  at  a 
visit  from  a  miWfoitatVcf,  who  would,  probably,  find  it  unworthy 
of  liis  dignity  to  haggle  about  a  few  dozen  sequins.   An  engage* 
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ment  v^as  ofered  and  aeoefitod  oolite  sjwt.  Afterwards,  when 
arrived  at  Naples,  Rossini  signed  a  scrtlura  for  several  years. 
He  engaged  to  compose  two  ne.w  operas  every  year,  and  was 
moreover  to  arrange  the  music  of  all  the  operas  M.  Barhaja 
should  think  proper  to  prinlure,  either  in  San  Carlo^  or  the 
secondary  theatre  of  Del  Fomlo,  Jn  consideration  of  this,  he 
was  to  receive  12,000  francs  per  annum,  as  well  as  an  interest  in 
a  bank  for  play,  which  was  farmed  out  by  M.  Barbaja,  and 
which  brought  in  the  composer  some  tliirty  or  forty  louis  more 
yearly.  . 

The  musical  direction  of  these  two  theatres,  which  Rossini 
had  undertaken,  without  giving  it  a  moment^s  reflection,  is  an  im- 
mense task,  a  Herculean  labour ;  incredible  was  Uie  quantity  of 
music  be  was  obliged  to  transpose  and  adjust,  according  to  the 
compass  of  the  voice  of  the  different  V/o/tfia,«,  or  according  to  the 
interest  or  ca[Nice  of  their  various  patrons  and  protectors.  This 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  man  of  tender  nerves 
or  sombre  habits ;  Mozart  would  have  sunk  under  it.  The  gay 
and  daring  character  of  Rossini  brought  him  through  every  ob- 
stacle, every  snare  that  the  envious  laid  to  entrap  him.  All  he 
saw  in  an  enerav  M  as  a  but  for  his  fun  and  derision,  m  wliich  he  is  a 
most  perfect  adept.  Rossini  entered  with  a  light  heart  upon  the 
heavy  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  him,  and  like  the  Figaro  of 
Ills  own  Barhiere^  undertook  a  thousand  commissions  that 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  side.  He  got  through  them  all 
M'ith  a  smile,  and  a  ready  joke  upon  all  who  came  in  Ids  way. 
This  drew  down  upon  him  a  host  of  enemies,  the  most  sworn 
among  whom,  in  the  present  year,  was  M.  Barbaja  himself, 
whom  he  has  treated  so  unceremoniously  as  to  marry  his  mis- 
tress. His  engagement  at  Naples  did  not  conclude  till 
;ind  has  had  a  mobt  decided  influence  upon  his  talents,  his  hap- 
piness, and  the  economy  of  his  whole  life. 

Always  happy,  Rossini,  towards  the  close  of  ]$15,  made  his 
dehiit  at  N<a|)les  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  with  the.  serioas 
opera  of  BUzabetfa,  regitia  (t Inghilterra,  But  in  order  to 
account  for  the  success  of  the  young  composer,  as  well  as  for  the 
mortifications  by  which  he  was  surrounded  after  liis  arrival  at 
Naples,  we  must  for  a  moment  retrace  our  steps.  The  per- 
sonage possessing  so  great  an  influence  at  Naples',  is  a  great 
sportsman,  a  great  player  at  foot-ball,  an  indefatigable  horseman ; 
«fi  homme  tout  physique  (a  man  made  up  of  physical  qualities.) 
He  possesses  but  one  sentiment,  and,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
that  sentiment  itself  is  connected  with  these  physical  habits,  and 
that  is  the  love  of  hardy  enterprise.  As  for  the  rest,  he  is  a  being 
without  a  heart  either  for  good  or  evil ;  a  being  totally  devoid  of 
all  moral  sensibility  of  every  kind,  as  it  becomes  a  true  sportsman 
to  be.  He  has  been  called  avaricious ;  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
he  cannot  bear  to  transfer  a  guinea  from  one  hand  to  another, 
but  he  will  sign  as  many  bonds  upon  his  treasurv  as  you  please. 
King  Ferdinand  had  languished  nine  years  in  Sicily,  imprisoned  as 
it  were  in  the  midst  of  people  who  were  constantly  annoying  him 
with  the  terms  parliament,  finances,  balance  of  power,  and  other 
outlandish  words,  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  and,  indeed, 
had  no  wish  so  to  da  He  arrives  at  Naples,  and  lo,  one  of  the 
finest  objects  of  his  beloved  city,  that  which  of  all  others  claimed 
<he  deepest  regrets  during  his  long  absence,  the  magnificent 
flieatre  of  San  Carlo,  is  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  single  night.  It 
is  said  that  the  monarch  felt  the  blow  more  severely  then  the  loss 
of  a  kingdom,  or  at  least  of  a  do/en  battles.  In  the  midst  of  his 
despair,  a  man  presents  himself  before  him,  who  says ;  "  Sire, 
this  immense  theatre  which  the  flames  have  devoured,  I  engage 
to  rebuild  in  nine  months,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  yes- 
terday." M.  Barbaja  kept  his  word.  On  entering  the  new  San 
Carlo,  12th  of  January,  1817,  the  King  of  Naples  for  the  first 
fimc  during  twelve  years,  felt  himself  really  a  king.  From  this 
moment  M.  Barbaja  was  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom.  This 
first  man  of  the  kingdom,  this  director  of  theatres,  and  speculator 
in  banks  for  play,  was  also  the  protector  of  the  Signora  Col- 
brand,  his  first  singer,  who  made  a  fool  of  him  sdlday  long,  and  of 
course  had  him  entirely  under  her  control.  Signora  Colbrand, 
now  Madame  Rossini,  was  from  1S06  to  1815,  one  of  the  first 
slnffers  of  Europe.  Bat  voices,  like  other  things,  are  not  made 
to  last  for  ever,  and  accordingly  in  1815,  it  began  to  lose  its 
power  ;  or  if  we  may  venture  to  apply  to  her  a  term  tfiat  is  ap- 
plied to  vulgar  sinrers,  she  beran  to  sing  fahe.  From  1816  to 
1882t  Signora  Colbrand  ugaally  sang  a  noto  too  high  or  a  note 


too  low ;  such  nnging  would  any  where  «lae  baye  been  called 
execrable  ;  but  it  was  not  proper  to  say  so  at  Naples.  In  spite 
of  this  little  inconvenience,  Signora  Colbrand  did  not  the  less 
continue  to  be  the  first  singer  of  the  theatre  San  Carlo,  and  waa 
constantly  applauded.  Surely  this  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  most  flattering  triumphs  of  despotism.  If  there  is  one  feeling 
more  predominant  than  another  amon|^  the  Neapolitan  people^ 
it  doubtless  is  that  of  music.  Well,  dunng  five  little  years,  from 
1816  to  1823,  this  people,  all  fire,  have  been  mortified  in  a 
manner  the  most  galling,  and  that  in  the  dearest  of  their  plea- 
sures. M.  Barbaja  was  led  by  his  mistress,  who  protected  Ros- 
sini ;  he  paid  to  the  monarch,  questo  che  bisognava  ^mgare* 
(such  is  the  Neapolitan  phrase) ;  he  was  beloved  by  this  prince, 
it  was  necessary  to  support  the  part  of  his  mistress.  Twenty 
times  have  I  been  at  San  Carlo,  Signora  Colbrand  began  an 
air ;  she  sung  so  miserably  out  of  tune,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
endure  it.  I  saw  my  neighbours  desert  the  pit ;  their  nerves 
were  horrified,  but  they  did  not  sajr  a  word,  tet  it  be  denied 
afterthis,  that  terror  is  the  principle  of  despotic  government, 
and  that  this  principle  can  work  miracles !  to  obtain  silence  from 
a  Neapolitan  in  his  wrath  I 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  the 
opera  of  Edoarao  e  Cristina^  which  was  produced  at  Ve- 
nice in  the  spring  of  1S19. 

Rossini,  who  was  at  tliis  time  desperately  in  love  with  Signora 
Chaumel,  or  ComeUi,  as  the  name  was  ttalianlxed,  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  Naples  till  within  a  fortnight  pre* 
vious  to  the  opening  of  the  theatre  of  Venice.  To  pacify 
the  impatience  of  the  impressario,  he  had  transmitted  to  him 
from  time  to  time  a  quantity  of  charming  pieces  of  music. 
The  words,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  difl'erent  from  those  that 
had  been  sent  him  from  Venice  •  but  who  pays  any  attention  to 
the  words  of  a  serious  opera.'  It  is  always  the  same  thing  over 
again,  felicitd,  felice  ognora,  crude  stetle,  S^e, ;  and  at  Venice 
nobody  reads  a  libretto  serio,  not  even,  I  believe,  the  impre^ 
sario  who  pays  for  it.  At  length,  onlv  nine  days  before  the  first 
representation,  Rossini  appears.    The  opera  begins ;  it  is  ap- 

f>lauded  with  transport ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  a  Neapo- 
itan  merchant  in  the  pit,  who  sung  the  tnotxvo  of  all  the  new  > 
pieces,  even  before  the  singers  began  them.  His  neighbours 
were  all  amazement  He  wsis  asked  where  he  had  heard  the 
newmnsid.  "iVew  music  said  he,  **  why  this  is  from  jBr- 
mione  and  Ricciardo,  things  wc  have  been  applauding  at  Na- 
ples these  six  months.  I  was  just  goinff  to  ask  you  why  you  had 
changed  the  title  of  the  opera.  The  duet.  Ah,  nati  in  ver  not 
siamo,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things,  in  Ricciardo,  Ros- 
sini has  changed  into  the  cavatina  of  your  new  opera ;  and  what 
is  still  better,  he  lias  not  even  altered  the  words,''  During  Uic 
divertlsement  and  the  ballet,  this  fatal  piece  of  news  was  circu- 
lated every  where,  and  the  caries  were  fiiU  of  dilentanti,  who 
were  seen  conning  the  matter,  over,  and  endeavouring,  as  well 
as  they  could,  to  qualify  their  admiration.  At  Mihin,  such  a 
thing  would  have  roused  the  national  vanity  into  fury ;  at  Ve- 
nice it  only  raised  a  laugh.  Ancillo,  a  delightful  poet,  penned 
upon  the  spot  a  sonnet  on  the  unhappiness  of  Venice,  and  the 
happiness  of  Signora  Comelli.  In  tne  mean  time,  the  poor  tin- 
pressario,  distracted,  and  with  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  runs 
to  look  for  Rossini ;  he  finds  him :  Well  what  did  I  promise 
you?**  says  the  latter  with  idl  the  sa»flr-/m(/  imaginable,  "to 
write  something  for  you  that  should  oe  applauded.  This  has 
been  successful^  e  tanto  basta.  Besides,  if  vou  htid  but  common 
sense,  would  you  not  have  perceived  by  tne  soiled  and  worn 
edges  of  the  copy,  that  it  was  only  old  music,  I  was  sending  you 
from  Naples  ?  go  to,  for  an  imprcssario  !  who  ought  to  be  more 
rogue  than  fool,  and  you  are  only  the  latter .'^ 

In  the  October  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  Donna 
del  Lago,  on  the  theatre  San  Carlo,  at  Naples.  The  foU 
owing  is  the  account  given  of  its  first  reception. 

The  public  could  not  separate  Rossini  from  the  general  dis- 
content that  was  felt  against  M.  Barbaja  and  the  Signora  Col- 
brand.  Impatience  at  last  rose  to  its  height,  and  made  itself 

•  What  it  was  necessary  to  pay. 
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li«afd  in  «  wmiKPtluil  emiM  mot  be  mImndeMtotd.  IMre 
seen  Rossltii  ^|iiSte  ifi  wMi  tlw  fcissei  that  moaaMfroB  evefy 
fait  of  this  Tait  interior.  flAi,  hi  aman  uf  bbaatural  indiffa* 
rence,  and  w1k>  ftela  a  perfect  eonfidenoe  in  his  merite,  spoke  to» 
Klines.  Thii  took  place  at  tde  fint  representatioQ  of  the  Donnn 

The  fint  scene  created  a  feelinf|[  of  pleasure.  The  solitanr 
lake  in  the  land  of  Ossian,  with  its  interesting  inhabitant  gnid- 
mg  her  solitary  bark  to  the  shore,  |;ave  a  tune  to  the  feelings 
alt^ether  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  piece.  Si^ora 
Colpran  guiding  her  little  bark  with  adtnirable  grace,  sung-  her 
ftrst  air,  and  very  well.  The  public  was  all  impatience  for  an 
opportunity  to  hiss,  bat  none  was  afforded  them.  The  duet 
wltli  Davide  that  followed  was  equally  lyeQ  sung.  At  length 
Nozzari  wpeared,  in  the  character  of  Roderick  Dhu  ;  he  had 
to  enter  orom  the  back  ground,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
icenery  was  placed  at  an  Immense  distance  from  the  orchestra. 
Wa  part  began  by  a  strong  port&mento  di  voce.  He  swelled  his 
toice  into  a  magnificent  burst  ^t  might  almost  hare  been  heard 
to  the  Strada  Si  Toledo.  But  as  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  stood,  he  conld  not  hear  the  orchestra,  unfortunately  this 
burst  of  voice  was  neuly  half  a  tone  too  low.  1  shall  never  for- 
get the  sadden  ootcry  of  the  pit,  delighted  with  a  pretext  to 
show  their  disapprobation.  A  menagerie  of  hungry  lions  let 
loose  upon  their  prey,  Moka  unchaining  the  furious  winds, 
could  convey  but  a  taint  Idea  of  the  scene. 

Nothing  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ftiry  of  a  Newo- 
fitan  publk,  when  either  offended  by  a  false  note,  or  furnished 
with  some  just  eaase  for  satisfying  an  ancient  grudge. 

The  air  of  Nozzari  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber of  bards,  who  come  to  animate  the  Scottish  troops  to  battle 
by  the  sound  of  their  harpft.  This  finale  for  three  chain  is 
evidently  an  attempt  on  the. part  of  Rossini  to  rival  the  ball- 
scene  in  Don  Gtomnni,  with  its  three  orchestras.  The  military 
march  with  its  splendid  trumpet  accompaniment  heard  in  con- 
trast with  the  chorus  of  bards  Is  very  striking.  This  first  re- 
presentatiim  took  phce  on  a  gala  day ;  the  theatre  was  illumi- 
nated, ajsd  the  court  was  not  present  to  place  any  restraints  on 
the  uproarious  spirit  of  the  audience.  Nothing  could  eaual  the 
extreme  hilarity  of  a  number  of  youn^  officere  who  filled  per 
priviUgio  the  five  first  rows  of  the  pit,  and  who  had  drank 
deeply  to  the  health  of  thdr  king,  as  all  good  and  loyal  subjects 
^ouM  do.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  at  the  fint  sound  of  the 
trompets,  began  t6  imitate  with  his  eane,  the  sound  of  a  horse  in 
full  ^lop.  The  public  were  struck  with  the  facetionsness  of  the 
idea,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  pit  is  Ml  of  five  hundred  imitators, 
who  join  in  this  novel  accompaniment.  The  ears  of  the  poor 
mttestro,  however  found  neitner  novelty  nor  pleasure  in  snch  an 
ad^en  to  his  mQ^>  it  was  but  too  ominous  of  the  fate  of  his 
opera,  and  he  sat  upon  thorns,  in  expectation  of  the  finte  that 
Awaited  Mm. 

The  same  night  he  had  to  set  off  post  to  Milan,  to  fulfil  an 
engagement,  which  had  for  some  time  been  contracted  there. 
We  afterwards  learnt  that,  with  his  usual  spirit  of  gasconade,  he 
had  spread  the  repert,  both  on  the  road  and  at  Milan,  that  the 
Vonna  del  Lugo  had  been  appbuded  to  the  skies.  He  thought 
he  was  telling  a  fib,  and  ought  to  enjoy  aU  the  honoun  of  it,  yet 
aU  'the  whfle  he  was  only  telBng  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  on 
fbdi  foBowing  dajr,  the  publie  was  too  candid  not  to  acknowledge 
the  act  of  injustice  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed,  and,  ac- 
accordingly,  the  next  evening  the  (ipeni  was  halted  with  all  the 
applause  #hich!t  so  lastly  merits.  The  trumpet  accompaniment 
was  softened  down  by  dimixfishhig  half  the  number  of  instni- 
hients,  which  on  the  fint  even1n|'  were  really  deafisning, 

1  recollect  that  the  same  evening,  after  t^  opera,  &e  PWnet- 
peisa  di  Beimont,  exclaimed ;  ph,  if  the  poor  Rossini  could 
but  know  of  his  success,  what  a  consolation  it  would  be  to  him  on 
his  journey !  How  melancholy  he  must  be  jog^ng  along  at  this 
moment  f  Little  did  we  dream  of  the  piece  OTgasconliBm  he  had 
been  playnig  off  on  the  road. 

The  foUowmg  anecdote  is  related  of  the  Masif  known 
afmong  ns  under  the  title  otPietro  LEremiia. 

In  the  third  act,  the  poet  TortoU,  had  sadly  perplexed  the 
mechanists  of  the  theatre  by  the  introduction  of  the  passage  of 
VoB.  II. 


tl»Red8ca;'htdiiiM>t  reieet^t  ^  execcfeloii  of  thk  pan 
of  ibestory  wasnotsoeaey  astlKpkgveofdatknen.  From  the 
sHoatloaeffthepIt,  itisimpoBSlble  to  give  a  view  of  the  sea  ex* 
eept  in  the  diatance ;  in  ^e  pment  instance,  It  was  abeoltttely 
necessary  that  it  duwhl  i^pear  moM  In  the  front  mund,  In 
onler  to  vspiwem^pasaafe  of  the  Israeliles  with  effect  The 
mechhnhrt  of  0am,  In  attempting  to  m6lv«  tins  importam 
problem,  had  fallen  most  wofally  into  the  lodlcrons.  The  ph 
b^id  the  sea  ndsed  five  or  six  finit  Aam  iti  banks,  and  the 
boxes  overlof^^  the  waves,  saw  the  Mttle  lazaavoai  whose  busi- 
ness  it  was  to  ron  backwards  the  silken  waves  at  the  voiee  of 
Moses.  The  whole  house  buret  into  laughter,  but  they  were  good 
natmd  in  thefa*  Merriment ;  they  woiud  not  be  imgry,  and  re* 
pressed  those  hisses,  wlilch  an  aiuUenoe  of  our  own  would  not 
ha»e  Med  topoar  forth  without  mercy. 

Vb»  loUowIng  season  this  opera  was  resumed  with  the  saiAe 
enthutiastle  admiration  of  the  fireC  act;  and  the  saMe  huntR  of 
Umghter  at  the- passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Mowing  day» 
one  of  my  friends  called  about  noon  on  Rossini,  who,  as  usual^ 
was  lounging  hi  hb  bed,  and  givkig  au«Benoe  to  a  dosen  ofhi^ 
friends;  when  to  the  great  amusement  of  all,  in  rushed  the  poet 
IWtolay  who,  wHhe«t  sdotng  any  one,  exclakaed,  Mmegtrot 
Mmeitrot  Ae  tahm^  torit^.^Sh/  ehe  M  fiUtoT  ^c. 
Maestro!  IhavesavedthethMaetr  '*Eh!whatcanyduhavedone» 
My  good  friend?"  lepMed  Roeskii,  mnniehig  the  half*burlesqde, 
half-fedflflRtie  manner  of  tUs  poor  eon  of  the  muses ;  'Mep<md 
upon  it  they  wllllau^  in  our  fiMses  as nsoat**  <*MaestroI  I 
have  Made  a  pnyer  for  the  Hebrews  before  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sear^^pon  ihie  the  «oet  pnDa  frem  hie  pocket  a  large 
bundle  of  papen,  as  fbnnidaele  as  a  lawyer*s  brief,  and  gives 
fknem  eo  Rossini,  who  immediately  eet  ahent  deciphering  the 
deepcrate  eorawl.  While  he  Is  readti^  the  poet  eahites  the  com* 
pairy  smilingly  all  around,  every  moment  whispering  in  the  cott<^ 
poeei's  ear ;  Uaettro,  e  Ittvoro  etAn  or»,—ffe7  labors  d^n  om . 

"  What !  the  iMrk  #f  an  heurf *  exehdmed  Rossini.  The 
poor  poet,  shrinking  into  nothing,  and  trembling  lest  the  com* 
poser  should  play  ofi'upon  him  one  of  his  usual  practical  jokes, 
^rugs  up  his  shoulders,  forces  out  a  laugh,  and  looking  at 
Rossini,  exclaimed,  &i,  Hffnor  ;  si,  Sirnor  3Iaestro  /— •*  WdJ, 
if  ithasUken  yon  an  hour  to  write  nils  prayer,  I  engage  to 
nmke  the  music  in  n  quarter  of  the  time ;  here,  give  me  a  pen 
and  inkr  At  these  words*  Rossini  jnmpa  out  of  bet^  seats  bun* 
self  at  a  table  en  chemite,  and  in  eight  or  ten  minutes  mt  the  far* 
thcst,  bad  composed  thb  sublime  movement^  without  any  piano, 
and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  chatter  of  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
*•  There,*'  said  Rossini,  "  there  is  your  music,  away  about  your 
business.'*  The  poet  is  off  like  lightning,  and  Rossini  jumped 
hito  bed,  and  joins  in  the  general  laugh  at  poor  Tortola*s  parting 
look  of  amazement.  The  following  evening  I  did  not  fail  to  re- 
pair in  good  time  tu  San  Carlo,  The  same  transports  attended 
the  firstact ;  but  when  they  came  to  die  fiuaous  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  there  were  the  same  pleasantries,  and  the  same  disposi* 
tion  to  laugh. 

Btft  this  was  repressed  the  instaiit  Maes  begah  the  new  and 
sublime  air,  JMI  iuo  9ieUaU^U&.  This  is  the  prayer  that 
all  the  people  repeat  afler  Moees  in  chdms.  Sai|inied  at  this 
novelty  the  pit  was  all  attention.  This  beaoisftilehoran  Is  in 
the  minor  ket ;  Aaron  takes  it  up  and  the  peqile  oontinue  it. 
Last  of  all,  Elcia  addresses  the  same  vows  to  jwaven,  the  peo|^e 
answer ;  at  this  moment  they  all  throw  themsehes  on  their  knees 
and  repeat  tlie  same  prayer  with  enthusiasm ;  the  prodigy  is 
wrought,  the  sea  opens  to  present  a  passage  .to  the  chosen 
people.  The  last  part  of  the  movement  is  m  the  major  hey. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  thunder  of  applause 
that  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  theatre.  The  apeetators 
leaned  over  the  boxes  to  a|)plaud,  exclaiming,  Miot  beUot  o 
ehe  belio/  Never  did  I  behold  such  a  furor,  which  was  ren- 
dered still  more  striking  by  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  pre- 
vious disposition  of  the  house  to  be  merry.. 

In  spite  of  the  quantt^  of  Musie  Rosnm  has  composed, 
lie  16  taid  tobeamanofindelettt  hmbite.  OftMsttefol- 
lowing  anecdote  related  of  his  earlier  years  been  testimoD  j. 

During  his  residence  in  yenice>  in  181%  he  lodged  in  a  little 
room  at  one  of  the  smaU  inns.   When  the  weather  was  cold  he 
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used  to  He  «iidinitelu8nuiileliiW»  ia  vdar  .to  MteibiiAic* 
pease  of  firioc.  On  one  of  these  occatioiis,  a  dnet  whkli  he  had 
juRt  finuhedTnir  the- new  open,  //  Figlh  fer  Axtf^rde,  slipped 
iirom  the  bed,  end  ftU  on  the  floor,  Rosaoii  looked  for  it  in  rein 
from  under  the  bed  clothes,  it  had  fatten  under  the  bed.  After 
many  a  paiaM  egott^  he  cra»t  from  his  am^ri^lMe^  Md  leaned 
orer  the  side  of  the  bed  to  look  for  it  He  seea  it,  but  it  lies 
|>^ond  the.  reach  of  his  ana  ;  he  makes  one  or  two  ineffectual 
em>rts  to  reach  it^  he  is  half  frozen  with  cold,  and  wfappiar 
himself  up  in  the  coiiedid eidaims ;  "Cune  the  duet;  I  wiD 
write  it  over  again.;  there  will  be  nothing  didcalt  in  this,  since 
I  know  it  hj  heart;*  He  b^an  aifatn,  but  not  a  smgle  idea  could 
be  retrace ;  he  idgets  about  for  some  time,  he  aerawls,  but  iu» 
note  can  he  recal.  Still  his  Indolence  will  not  let  him  fet  out  of 
bed  to  readi  the  unfortunate  Mpers.  Well,  be  ezclums  in  a 
fit  of  impatience,  I  will  re^wnte  the  whole  duet.  X<et  such  com- 
posers as  are  rich  enoHgh  kqep  fires  in  their  chambers ;  I  can't 
aff<»d  it.  There  let  the  confounded  p^ier  lie.  It  has  fisUen, 
and  it  would  not  be  lucky  to.|Ufik  it  up  again;* 

He  had  aqarcely  finished  thp  second  duet  when  one  <tf  his 
friends  entered .  *<Have  the  goodness*  to  reach  me  the  duet  that 
lies  under  the  bed.**  The  fHend  poked  it  out  with  his.  cane,  and 
gave  it  toRoauni  "  Come;*  sajrs  the  composer,  snuggling  close 
in  bia  bed,  I  will  sing  yoe  these  two  doets,  and  do  jou  tell  me 
which  pleases  yott  heeU*  Hi&  |nend  gave  the  preference  io  the 
first;  the  second  too  rapid,  and  too  lively  for  the  situation  in 
irhick  H  wfaa  to  ,s^jand, .  4>iother  thought  came  into  RossinTs 
head;  }ke  aieied  hhr  pen,.and  wilhoQt  loss  of  time^. worked  it  up 
into  a  teraetto  for  t£e^  vupe  opera.  The  peiaon  from  whom  I 
had  tins  anecdote,  assures  me,  .that  there  wae  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  bitwe^.^  two  dueu.  The  teraetto  finished, 
Rossini  dressed  bunself  in  haste,  curuog  the  cold  the  whole  tim^ 
and  set  off  with  hia  friend  tu  the  Goitao  to  warm  himself  and  take 
a  cup.of  coffee.  After  this,  he  sent  the  lad  of  the  €4uino  with 
the  duet  uid  terzetto  to  the  copyist  of  San  Mosd,  to  be  inserted 
iu  the  score. 

In  dosing  onr  extracts  from  this  lively  volume,  we  must, 
in. justice  to  the  translator,  say,  that  be  has  judiciously 
rejected  the.  wild  verbiage  with  which  the  Freocb  weii 
is  ovemn,  and  condensed  all  that  is  really  worth  m«* 
serving  into  a  nindertilie  bdk,  and  dipeated  form.  The 
facts,  of  oonrse,  rest  on  die  auChonty  of  the  French 
writer—be  be  Stendahl,  Beale,  or  Bombet— let  him  take 
what  name  be  pleases ! 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 


ViBVNA.  The  principal  Italian  operas  pe^ormed  here  during 
the  autumn  season,  have  been  AtmUda^  11  Barhiere  di  Sevigiia, 
La  Semiramide,  and  Maemetto*  In  the  latter  opera,  the 
cautious  composer  has  allowed  the  principal  character,  which 
was  oomposou  for  Madame  Colbran  Kossini,  to  be  heard  only 
in  concerted  pieces ;  and  has  carefully  avoided  exposing  her 
powers  in  an  air.  This  has  proved  prejudicial  to  Madame 
rodor's  talents,  who  is  thereby  prevented  from  shining  in  her 
proper  sphere.  The  birth-day  of  the  director,  Signor  Dominico 
Barbaja,  was  lately  celebrated  here,  and  with  two-fold  honours: 
on  the  first  evening  bv  his  countrymen,  who  paid  their  respects 
to  him  alia  tnaniim  liaUanaf  and  treated  lum  with  Rossmian 
b6n  bons;  on  the  second  evening  the  German  singers  gave  him 
a  serenade  in  the  street,  which  was  applauded  by  the  Italians 
from  the  windows  above,  with  all  the  furor  and  stormy  vehemence 
natural  to  this  nation. 


Bnauir.   The  principal  opetM  performed  here  during  the 
last  months  have  been  the  Freyschutz  of  Von  Weber,  the  Swiss 
Family  of  Weigl,  the  Zauberjloie  of  Mozart,  the  Fidelio  of 
'  Beethoven,  and  La  Mdinara  of  Faisiello. 


BifX.  M.  Moadheles  give  a  oanoeii  hen,  aad  whMi 

very  numerously  attended,  priadpally  by  £nclish,  thougb 
tins  phkce  is  much  less  fra^nented  than  tememr.  A  warn 
wdcome  was  gived  to  an  artist  yfko  has  befcas  d^ditglited  dda 
part  of  the  world.  He  is  on  his  wi^  to  Vienna,  iriim /donbtlesa 
fresh  laurels  await  hinu 


Milan.  The  operatic  corps  at  present  here  !s  a^  foIlowB : 
prime  donne^  Maoarae  Bellochi,  Rosa  Morandi,  and  Brigita 
liorenzani ;  primi  tenori,  Lulgi  Marl,  Luigi  Sirlettf,  and 
Stefano  Lenzerini ;  prime  basso,  FOippo  Ghuli^jprimo  bas$4 
eomieo,  Nicola  de  Grecis.  The  Scala  opened  With  Zorafde^ 
which  was  followed  by  La  Crazxa  Laara,  ^  Barhiere  di 
Seviglia,  and  Otelh.  Afterwards  was  produced  what  was 
called  a  new  opera,  by  Pacini,  entitled  La  hella  Tavemaja, 
assia  le  Avventure  iuna  Notte.  But  it  was  found  to  be  nothing 
else  than  La  Oiovenih  di  Enrico  which  bad  been  produced 
at  Rome  in  the  carnival  of  1820,  vamped  up  under  a  new  titk. 
The  whole  opera  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of  Rossini,  and  of 
Rossini  not  in  his  happier  moments.  The  audience  appeared 
completely  wearied  out,  and  seemed  happy  to  escape  iroqi  an« 
noyance  and  disgust. 

The  theatre  Careano  opened  with  Teobaldo,  ed  Jsofina, 
which  had  a  considerable  run.  This  was  followed  by  the  Pre* 
tendenH  Ddusi  of  Mosca,  which  was  performed  eight  nights, 
and  the  CtotUda  of  Coccia,  which  was  given  three  times  only. 
They  were  followed  by  Mercadante*s  lilisa  e  Claudia,  Which 
had  a  considerable  run,  and  by  the  Jdetina  of  GenmH. 

Drouet  gave  a  second  series  of  concerts  here,  but  as  he 
only  produced  the  same  pieces  over  again*  Ms  success  was  but 
mediocre. 

A  krge  MSS.  was  lately  cleared  of  the  accun^ated  dust  of 
years  that  had  gathered  round  it  in  the  Ambrosian  library, 
and  it  was  fonnd  to  contain  nine  manuscript  masses  of  Jos^piin 
des  Pres.  Almost  all  of  them  have  particular  titles';  the  first  is 
thus  designated,  Josquin,  quern  dicuni  Homines :  the  second, 
Josquin,  de  nostri  DominA :  the  third,  Josquin,  malkeur  me 
bat:  the  fifth.  Morales:  the  sixfh,  iRf.  de  la  Rue,  QuaHi:  the 
seventh,  Josquin,  Quarti:  the  eighth,  Josquin,  ave  Maria: 
the  ninth,  Josquin,  la  sol  fa  mi  re.  The  question  i$  whether 
this  volume  is  unique,  or  wnether  these  masses  are  known  to* 
exist  in  any  other  depository  of  ancient  music. 


Paris.  Among  the  institutions  for  singing  in  this  city,  that 
of  the  Eeole  Jtoyale  especial  de  chant,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Choron,  is  particularly  distinguished.  This  gentleman  ia 
already  known  to  the  public  for  maav  works  upon  music,  .ai^ 
well  as  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  its  cause,  and  thoi^h  a 
profound  mathematician,  he  has  devi^  his  attention  ex*, 
chisively  to  music,  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  insti* 
tution,  which  is  now  under  royal  protection,  and  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  pupils  are  maintained.  M.  Choron  makes 
frequent  visits  to  the  provinces  in  search  of  fit  subjects  for  hie 
establishment.  Those  who  are  not  gifted  by  nature  with  Ibi 
necessary  qualifications,  are  not  received,  whatever  patronage 
may  be  exerted  in  their  behalf;  M.  Choron  cannot  theiefore  fiul 
to  attain  the  great  object  of  bis  efforts*  He  may  not  be  considered 
as  the  real  i  nventor  or  the  system  of  mutual  instmction*  It  ia  now 
twelve  years  since  he  first  began  to  practise  this  mode  of  tuition, 
which  he  taught  at  that  peri<Ml  in  several  sdiools  jrratis.  In  the 
institution  aw)ve  named,  there  is  a  weekly  exhibition,  for  iHuch 
a  certain  number  of  cards  of  invitation  are  issued.  A  aelection 
of  compositions  for  the  voice,  from  the  first  masters,  with  aecom« 
paniments  for  the  piano,  is  given  by  the  pupils.  A  conn<Msaenr 
who  was  present  at  one  of  tiiese  meetings  nas  assured  us  that 
some  of  tnese  pieces  were  admirably  given,  and  that  some  of  the 
female  voices  were  of  the  greatest  promise.  Among  many  other 
compositions  Scarlatti's  excellent  madrigal.  Cor  nUe,  was  per- 
formed by  five  among  them  without  any  accompaniment;  it 
lasted  for  ten  minutei^  and  was  ^ven  with  such  precision,  that 
not  one  of  the  voices  had  sunk  a  single  comma. 
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•  LAVtMrmk  Tk»  grm^  Swfc**  lAiisIe-nedlftgr,  the  ebrentfa' 
tiaM'ite  mMMuoev^,  took  place  tliit  year  in  thh  romantic 
tavB.  The  IMfH^r  iMed  three  ;  on  the  first  there  was  a 
feaenl  rtheaml  Ib^  eattmdnd  ehnveh,  whiiffa,  from  the  natnre 
of  the  kdUlngv  i»  unfortitniteiy  not  faToilrable  to  music.  The 
whole  body  of  mnsicians  and  sinms  amoonted  to  above  three 
hoadred,  onder  the  direetion  of  M,  Taillez  of  Strasbargr,  whose 
zeal  in  the  caiise  we  must  commend,  thoug^h  we  eannot  do 
the  SBBM  with  respaet  to  his  mode  of  showingit.  His  maBner 
of  bealinf^  time  is  too  Wolent  and  owM,  and  hit  furious  stamping 
and  rigorous  exercise  of  his  musical  baton  might  well  have  been 
dispensed  with.  The  second  day*s  performance  lasted  from  three 
till  nearly  seven.  It  opened  widi  Haydn's  splendid  Symphony 
in  E  flat,  which  begins  with  a  niD  of  kettle  drnois.  The  minuet 
Was  omitted  as  too  ray  for  a  church.  This  was  followed  by  an 
Italian  CaataU  by  Bontempo,  whicK  from  the  frequent  pauses 
In  the  chomsses,  presented  cHosiderable  diiflculties,  which  how- 
ever were  toIend>ly  surmounted.  This  was  followed  by  an  over- 
tore  of  Nledermever,  in  the  Rossinian  stvle,  and  therefore  of  a 
fhy  and  harried  ehaiacter,  not  exactly  amipted  to  a  church.  A 
selection  from  Rossini's  Mosi,  wifh  the  Italian  tei^  was  next 
/  given  with  great  effect,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated 

After  a  pause  of  about  half  an  hour»  the.secend  pert  began 
wiih  the  omture  of  the  Fr^kuiz,  which  was  executed  with 
great  spirit,  but  whether  such  a  composition  is  suited  to  a 
chureh  is  another  question.  Tins  was  followed  by  the  Mount 
of  OUvei,  by  Beethoven,  which,  on  the  whoIe»  went  off  excel- 
lently,  as  it  was  music  with  which  most  of  the  performers  were 
faminar.  The  effect  of  this  composition,  aa  well  upon  connois- 
seurs as  amateurs,  was  indescribable.  Amomr  three  thousand 
spectators  there  was  but  one  feeling  on  the  subject:  it  was  the 
triumph  of  the  whole  music  feast. 

On  the  third  day  a  concert  was  given  ia  Hie  theatre.  It 
opened  with  an  overture  by  H.  Splth,  organist  of  Morges, 
whieb  was  feeble  and  trivial.  ^  Next  came  an  air  from  Cheru- 
binf  s  Saul,  which  was  strikis|g.  but  spoiled  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  misplaced  roulades  of  the  singer.  The  celebrated  quartett 
from'  Riglieni's  Cerusalemme  Liberate,  came  next,  and  was 
sung  with  consideraUe  effect.  A  concerto  for  the  piano,  com- 
posed and  performed  by  Neldermayer,  a  young  artist  of  great 
promise,  who  to  jrreat  power  unites  great  feeling,  gave  much 
satisfaction.  The  first  part  concluded  with  an  air  from  the  Mosi, 
which  was  snug  with  great  taste  by  Signora  Zamara,  a  young 
Italian  lady,  who  was  greeted  with  three  rounds  of  applause. 
^  The  second  part  opened  with  the  duet  from  Admet,  which 
did  not  succeed,  as  the  voices  accorded  very  ill  with  each  other, 
DBt  amends  were  made  by  a  solo  on  the  clarionet,  which  was  full 
of  tenderness  and  fedinp.  This  was  followed  by  an  air  of 
Regnier,  a  romance  of  Bbngini,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the 
harp,  piano,  and  flute  by  Moschelles,  entitled  UAvenir,  lePre- 
md  H  U  Pnni,  and  the  terminating  ouartetto  of  Ricciardo  e 
Zpraide,  the  whole  of  which  was  excellently  performed,  but  the 
performers  seemed  to  fWrget  the  situation  in  which  they  stood, 
and  gave  themselves  too  many  theatrical  airs. 

It  may  be  tmly^said  that  the  present  has  been  the  most  splen- 
did of  all  the  meetings  of  this  kind  in  Switzerland,  and  it  augurs 
well  for  the  interests  of  music  in  this  romantic  country.  When  it 
is  considered  what  difficulties  attend  such  a  meeting  as  this,  where 
'  so  many  artists  are  assembled,  and  particularly  so  many  choirs 
are  united  who  are  strangem  to  each  other,  some  triflng  errors 
will  l>e  easily  overlooked,  and  it  will  be  rather  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  such  general  correctness  and  precision  could  prevail. 
All  was  unanimity,  harmony,  and  |food  feeling  in  this  meeting, 
whirii  cannot  but  prove  beneficial  m  more  senses  than  one.  It 
most  tend  at  once  to  advance  the  interests  of  music,  and  of  patri- 
otic feeling. 

The  whole  concluded  with  a  banquet  given  in  ihe  great  town- 
hall,  to  which  ail  the  artists  were  invited,  and  which  was  filled 
with  numerous  and  respectable  company.  It  was  admirably  con- 
ducted. The  hall  was  splendidly  illuminated  and  hung  with 
festoons  of  flowers,  among  which  were  intermingled  the  eicutch- 
<eans  of  the  twenty-two  Swiss  cantons.  Both  ends  were  adorned 
with  two  large  tmnsparencies  representing  Harmony  and  Apollo 
instructing  the  Muses.  But  the  most  pleasing  spectacle  was  a 


gnmp  of  eyMreh,  who  wM  arranged  at  tte'end  of  ihe  hull,  and 
performed  Haydn^  ci^brated  symphony,  entitled  Btrckkid$^ 
gtuien,  in  iHdch  various  ehildrens*  inslnunenti  are  iutroduced,  'a 
musical  Jeu  d'eiprii  which  he  composed  fot  the  ronnger 
branches  of  the  fisterhazy  ftmily.  It  wae  riren  widi  great 
spirit,  nftder  the  direetion  of  tiie  son  of  MT  Chaivamies,  the 
marorof  the  town,  who  sung  a  pleasing  and  appreprlMe  song 
with  chorus,  written  by  Mad.  Chavannee  for  the  oecailon,  whic£ 
from  the  patriotic  sentimenti  which  it  eontaiBed,  prodnoed  a  pow- 
erful impression  upeo  the  spectators,  and  was  i^ppliuded  to  the 
very  echo.  Many,  many  years  may  thfe  nmtio-fesfet  be  celebrated 
by  the  nnlted  iahabitaBCs  of  Switzeriaad,  in  the  bosem  of  peace, 
and  in  tiie  undhtnrbed  possessioB  of  ttebr^^lita!  This  neetmg 
has  already  tanght  the  Swiee  to  fsd  the  want  of  a  mitmeal  so- 
ciety, to  promote  the  interests  bf  mnsie,  and  accordingly  a  plan 
has  already  been  set  on  foot  forthe  estjdiBshwent  of  one  vrnder 
the  title  or  SoeietS  de  Mutimte  Cmnimwkr  may  etefy  SBceess 
attend  so  laudable  an  enterpnse  f 


Sr.  PrrBRSBURO.  The  Jinkmal  de  BSuwf^,  ii^uoh  we  men- 
tioned  In  a  former  number^,  aa  bdng  annoiifieed  shortly  to 
make  its  appearance,  experienced  considerable  patronage  at  its 
fhrst  startaig,  bat  is  bow  out  of  fhshion,  for,  in  lUusIa  partlcu* 
larly,  music  is  under  the  influence  of  tide  eaprieious  goddess. 
Those  concerts  only  are  frequented  whidi  are  by  uHsts  new  in 
(hshton ;  that  music  only  is  played  which  proceeds  from  the  pen 
of  composers  who  are  in  vogue ;  fbr  example  TIM,  Hammei, 
and  Rossitti-*Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  almost  laid  upon  the 
shelf ;  and  in  a  word,  those  teaehers  of  nnisie  only  are  soaght 
after  who  happen  to  be  in  the  rage. 

With  respect  to  church  music  here,  ,  the  efadr  bf  the  Impcfffal 
^pel  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  in  all  Bnrope.  The  best  vcsees 
in  the  empire  are  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  in  sopranos  in 
particular  it  is  no  where  to  be  eqoalM.  AH  the*  foreign  artists 
who  visit  this  phce  express  their  unqnalifled  approbation  of  the 
superior  manner  in  which  this  choir  b  eonducted.  The  chapel 
is  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bortaansky»  iriK>  composes,  or  at 
least  arranges  the  whole  of  the  music  sung.  A  M.  Koloswsky 
has  also  prMuced  many  admired  compositions  for  the  use  of  this 
chapel.  The  effect  produced  bv  a  union  of  so  many  exceflencies 
is  truly  mud  and  knpoung.  Like  ^  BHieie  of  the  Sestine 
chapel,  the  eoBipeaitieiM  «rs  exeeoted  by  wfeea  ooly.  Some. 
tines  a  superior  voice  is  heard  singing  Baelo,  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  rest  and  supported  throu|piout,  after  the  manner  of  an 
instrument  obbligato. 


Stockholm.  A  new  Journal  of  Music  has  lately  appeared 
here.  Should  the  undertaking  be  successful,  it  will  augur  well 
for  the  interests  of  music  in  tM  north. 


THE  DRAMA. 

■  ■ 

The  King's  The at&e. 

BxPBOTATioir  was  raised  to  a  great  height  on  Saturday  the 
94th  of  last  month,  by  the  opening  of  this  theatre  in  a  newly- 
decorated  state,  and  by  a  new  opera ;  but  that  which  excited 
the  most  vivid  curiosity  of  all,  was  the  promised  introduction  to 
a  British  public  of  the  universally-fuhionable  composer  of  the 
day,  Sinior  Gioacchino  Rossini,  who,  it  was  announced,  would 
upon  tms  occasion  conduct  his  ovm  opera,  Zelmira,  in  person. 
We  irill  first  say  a  few  words  of  the  embellishments  of  the  thea- 
tre. These  have  been  made  by  Signur  Zara,  the  scene  painter 
to  the  establishment,  and,  upon  the  whole,  do  his  taste  much 
credit.  The  colour  of  the  Saite  du  ThSatre,  or  audience 
mirt,  is  a  light  men,  relieved  with  a  shade  of  ^e  same  colour. 
The  curtains  of  the  boxes  are  rose ;  the  ceilinsr  is  blue,  and  di- 
vided into  nine  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  painted  a  « 
muse.  Above  the  proscenium  are  the  royal  arms,  m  stone- 
coloured  relief.   Along  the  upper  part  of  the  principal  circle  of 


*  See  Hcrmeu'cmty  No.  XII.,  page  SOI. 
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iHoef,  a  rasfe  of  mk€i  is  carried,  ia  fold  moaldin^,  and' 
^WcadiaRhk  a  cromi  proper.  Theoihcrboies  hare  light 
f lit  onumusnts  scattered  over  she  pana^  of  tiie  fronts,  and 
all  Uie  boxes  are  dirided  from  each  otiier  hj  a  plain,  deader  pi- 
laster. A  very  coDsklelrable  degree  of  elerance  is  given  to  the 

Speavanee  of  tbl  house,  and  as  much  has  been  done  bj  the  ar- 
t  as  the  means  bj  whieh  he  was  limited  would  aHow.  But  the 
ieetf  m^nde  are  not  satisfied  with  effect  prodoeed,  as  ialJing  far 
short  of  what  was  expected  in  magnSfioenee.  The  hanrines  of 
the  boxes  hare  a  fiided  appearance,  and  are  not  made  of  siflr,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been^hiit  of  a  kind  of  fugtian,  edged  with  a 
yelfow  galloon  of  tiw  same  fabric,  giving  not  only  a  very  infe- 
rior mean  look  to  the  heme,  but  damping  the  sound  in  a  most 
injurious  manner.  The  drep  curtain  is  newly  painted;  the 
ground  is  crimson,  studded  w&h  goM  stars,  witii  a  deep  fringe 
of  the  same.  The  lustre  from  the  centre,  has  been  newly  mo- 
delled, and  is  very  superb. 

The  serious  opera  of  Zelmita  was  brought  oat  at  Naples  in 
1S82,  it  was  prepared  for  the  composer  by  A.  L.  Tottola,  who 
altered  it  from  die  tragedy  by  M .  de  BeHoy,  author  of  OabrUUe 
de  rergy.  The  drmnatie  pait  is  the  most  weak  and  absurd  of 
all  modem  compositions  of  that  kind,  and  such  is  tiie  perplexity 
of  the  plot,  that  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  any  outline  or  it.  We, 
however,  must  attempt  the  task,  after  giving  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  and  their  representatives,  which  are  as  foUows : 

Zblmiea,  daughter  of  PoUdoro»  /  Mad.  Colbran  RossfKi. 
Emma,  her  friend  Mad.  VasfRis. 

AifTBNORB,  the  usurper  .   •      .  Sig.  Curiomi. 

PoLiDORO,  King  of  Lesbos  .   .    .  Sig.  Placoi. 

Lbuoippo,  a  general,  and  friend  of?  g.  p^j^^o 

Antenore  *«••••»'  ^* 

£acidb  •  Sig.  Franchbschi. 

A  High  PHeMt  and  Prienti,    Chorustes  of  Ladien;  of  the 
people  ofLeibos  ;  and  of  fFarrion  of  Mityiene* 

The  scene  is  at  Lesbos,  and  the  period,  any  tune  before  the 
Trojan  war. 

A  King  of  Lesbos,  Polidoro^  is  dethroned  by  the  governor  of 
Mitylene,  and  the  latter  is  assassinated  by  Anienare,  who,  by  the 
assistance  of  Leucippo,  is  proclaimed  kmg  of  the  two  countries. 
Zelmira  pretends  to  divulge  to  the  tyrant  that  her  father  has 
taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  in  consequence,  is 
immediately  oraered  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  daughter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  the  horrid  act  Her  husband,  //o,  re- 
turns at  this  moment  from  the  wars,  and  is  made  to  believe  his 
wife  guilty  of  a  cruel  parricide.  But  her  royal  parent  has 
found  an  asylum  in  a  subterranean  recess  which  serves  as  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors.  At  length  he  appears,  proves  his  daugh- 
ter's innocence  and  filial  care,  and  is  re-established  on  the  tlut>ne 
by  his  son-in-law,  who  overcomes  the  usurper,  and  is  reinstated 
as  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Lesbos, 

Out  of  these  materials,  R4Msini  has  formed  an  opera  that  ourht 
to  be  classed  amon^  his  best  works  ;  but  as  it  is  our  intention 
to  examine  it  caremlly  in  our  Review  of  Music  for  next  month, 
we  shall  add  no  more  concerning  its  merits  here.  We  have 
already  fiimished  our  subscribers  with  four  pieces  from  it,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  three  of  them  produced 
greater  effect  than  most  of  the  others, — Caro,  deh  attendimi,"" 
"  del  pietosoT  and  the  Marckt  f estiva. 

Madame  Colbran  Rossini,  who  now  made  her  first  appearance 
in  England,  has  long  been  known  in  Italy,  diiefly  at  NaplM, 
as  a  erreat  singer :  her  stvle  is  pure,  and  her  ornaments  are 
pacefiil  without  being  reaundant.  The  delivery  of  her  voice 
IS  in  the  manner  of  the  best  schools  ;  what  remains  of  it  is 
sweet,  but  we  fear  that  devouring  Time  has  not  IdTt  much  of 
the  original  substance  for  us  to  juc^e  by,  and  that  her  power  will 
be  found  quite  inadequate  to  the  parts  which  she  will  have  to 
sustain,  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  theatre  that  she  ouffht  to  be 
able  to  fill.  Zelmira  has  not  pleased,  it  must  be  admitted ; 
why,  we  cannot  tell:  perhaps  the  reason  is,  that  the  music  is  too 


gdod.  It  was  wfittOR  for  David,  and  other  person  with  voices 
of  unusual  compass»  and  necessarily  has  been  nnieh  traasMsed 
here,  to  adapt  it  to  tiie  performers  engaged  this  seaaon.  Sobm 
litde  td  its  effect  was  certainly  injured  by  tiiese  unavoidaUe 
alterations ;  and,  for  want  of  streMftb  in  tiie  principal  singer^ 
the  concerted  pieces  were  materially  deterimted*  This  may 
account  in  part  for  its  not  having  been  reeeived  with  general 
apOTobation  ;  but  after  all,  it  will  only  account  in  part 

The  orchestra  is  much  improved  by  phiemg  the  Mme9U%  who 
presides  at  tfa^  piano-forte,  hi  the  centre ;  the  disposition  of 
some  of  the  wind-instruments  is  also  altmd  for  the  better: 
but  two  indiridual  changes  have  been  made  that  will  more  tiwn 
balance  the  good  resulting  from  the  other  arrangemente 
Mori,  one  of  the  finest  vlolin-playen  in  Eurepe,  and  highly 
qualified  by  long  experience  for  leading  the  Ballet,  is  diiplaeed 
without  any  cause  ;  and  Mackintoah,  the  best  bassoon-player  M 
England,  is  thrown  out,  to  make  way  for  a  stranger,  adiose 
tones  on  the  night  of  opening,  excited, — not  tiiat  pteasore  and 
admiration  which  this  mstrument  has  hitherto  never  failed  to 
produce  in  the  orohestim  of  the  King*s  Theatre,  bat  downright 
laughter. 

Drury-Lank  Theatre. 

A  nbw  comic  opera  was  produced  at  this  theatee  on  Taesdiy, 
January  I3th«  under  the  title  of  PHiLAitnBRiiia,  or  ike  Rosa 
QuBBN,  written  by  Mr.  Beaseiey,  the  antlKHr  of  several  verf 
diverting  pieces ;  the  nmk  composed  and  selected  by  Mr.C.  £L 
HorD« 

The  following  are  the  characters  >^ 

Count  AmaRaittr,  (in  love  with  Matilda)  Mr.  Brarau. 
Philanhbr,  (in  love  with  Emile)    •     -  Mr.  Liston, 
Ansblmo,  (orivatelv  married  to  Lisette)  -  Mr.  Mbrcbr. 
Jbromb,  (a  joHy  olapeasant)   -     -     -  Mr.  Dowton. 
Pi  ERRB,  (a  severe  old  peasant)  -     •     -  Mr.  Terrt. 
Blaisb,  (in  love  with  Facdine)  .     -     -  Mr.  Knight. 
Lb  OK  I  L  apsis,  (Village  Schoolmaster)  -  Mr.  Harlbv. 
Matilda,  (in  love  with  Count  Amaranth)  Miss  Fordb. 
Emilb,  (in  love  with  Philander; .     .     -  Miss  Stephens. 
pAOLiNB,  (Jerome*s  daughter)  -     .     -  Mad.  Vestris^ 
Lisbttb,  (Pierre*s  daughter)    ...  Miss  Smithson. 

The  materials  are  avowedly  borrowed  from  the  French  opera 
of  Joeonde,  which,  as  tlie  readers  of  Itsilian  poetry  well  icnow; 
is  formed  upon  the  episode  of  Aslolpho  and  bis  s^^uire,  in  An- 
osto.  Of  this  piece  there  seems  to  oe  but  one  opinion,  in  which 
we  concur.  But  it  nins. — tant  mieus  for  the  house,  and  as  the 
present  is  nut  quite  the  Augustan  are  of  the  drama,  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  success  of  PhilantUring, 

The  original  music  in  this  opera  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  a 
future  Review,^  ^  The  selected  part,  from  Mosart  chiefly,  is  well 
chosen  and  judiciously  introduced.  Cosi  fan  tutte  has  supplied 
most  of  the  concerted  pieces,  amongst  which,  set  of  course  to 
Ene^lish  words,  are  I>i  ierivermi  ogni  giorno ;  Sente,  oh  dial 
and  part  of  the  finale  to  the  first  act,  which  is  applied  to  a  similar 
purpose  by  Mr.  Horn.  A  duet  by  the  same  composer,  togetiier 
with  other  pieces,  were  omitted  the  night  we  were  present,  and 
are,  we  suppose,  cut  out.  A  song  from  Carafiab  very  beautifiil. 
The  finale  to  the  last  act  is  the  popular  French  air.  Cut 
t Amour t  very  well  harmonized. 

This  (mera  owes  its  success  to  the  strone  manner  in  which  it 
is  cast — ^Afad.  Vestris,  Miss  Stephens,  ana  Braham,  aided  by 
such  performers  as  Liston,  Dowton,  Terrv,  and  Harley,  would 
enable  an  ancient  mystery  to  triumph.  Would  they  were  better 
employed  I 

Covent-Garden  Theatre. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  appeared  as  Carlos,  in  tlie  Duenna,  with 
Miss  Paton,  in  the  character  of  Clara  ;  tlie  only  musical  novelty 
attempted  last  month  at  this  theatre,  and  we  regret  to  say,  that 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  it ;  for  it  was  unexpectedly 
suspended,  by  Mr.  Sinclaii^s  quitting  town  for  a  prorincial  en^ 
gagement. 
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MEMOIR  OF  FERDINAND  RIES. 


Mm*  Risa  fWrnisliefi  a  Btraig  eso^tion  to  the  usual 
mnark  of  die  qiiiet  wad  unyaried  course  of  the  lives  of 
tki0a  v/ho  devote  thesiselTes  to  art.  His  earlj  y^ears 
appe«r  to  have  been  marked  by  imlcli  change,  and  even 
adventure ;  his  fate,  in  more  instaaees  than  one,  might 
steost  be  said  to  have  been  inised  t^P  ^ith  public  desti- 
nies, and  crossed  by  pnUk  events.  The  French  «nnies. 
Meed,  whether  under  the  earlier  revolutionary  generals, 
or  under  Napoleon,  seem  to  have  made  him  the  peculiar 
object  of  their  pursuit ;  for  no  fewer  than  four  times 
wore  his  interests  hnmediaiely  and  deeply  affected  by 
tbeir  approacb^a  dronmstance  sufficiently  strange  to 
eoeur  to  one  devc^ed  to  the  cultivation  of  an  art  so 
eminently  of  peace.   But  vre  mist  not  anticipate  wr 


Itriy  and  Germany  .seem  to  bave  an  sdmost  undisputed 
monopoly  of  giving  birth  to  great  names  in  music. 
Mr.  Ries  it  a  native  of  the  latter  ^'  Luid  of  Song."  He  was 
bom  at  Bonn,  in  the  year  17^85,  and  appears  to  have  in^ 
heriled  his  fondness  for  bis  ail ;  his  father  being  director 
of  the  oiebestra  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  in  which  bis 
graadiather  had  formerly  been  first  violin*.  like  many 
Others  wImi  have  become  eminent  musicians,  his  taste 
and  capabilities  manifested  themselves  very  early ;  as,  at 
Ive  years  old,  he  began  his  musical  education  und^  his 
father,  and  afterwards  wader  Bemhard  Bomberg,  the 
oeMnraled  vtoloneello  idayer.  He  was  already  promised 
a  situatiMi  in  the  Elector's  band,  in  the  ev^t  of  bis 
answering  the  expectation  to  which  he  had  given  rise, 
when  the  French  revolutionary  army  appeareid,  and  in 
the  general  clearance  which  it  made  of  every  thing 
«istias;«  swept  away  the  electoral  orchestra  among  the 
vest.  The  «der  Ries  was  pecultaiiy  unfortunate,  as  be 
was  not  only  deprived  of  his  post,  but  also  lost  a  part  of 
his  property,  liawiag  a  laige  ibwily,  the  confusion 
incident  on  these  misfbrtnnes  printed  moch  attention 
hemf^y  €ar  some  time*  paid  to  the instructioB  of  his  son; 
who,  neverthelesB,  -composed  a  minuet  when  he  was  onlv 
nine  years  old — his  first  effort  in  that  line  in  which 


*  It  appean,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  musical  fiunlly ;  ibr  we  have 
lately  aeen*  in  tbe  ZMmgffiir  di$  Elegante  WeU,  the  account  of  the 
MMt,  at  Caoel,  as  a  violin-player,  of  a  brother  of  Mr.  Rie«y  a  pupil 

Spohff,  whoee  iocceM  appeaiv^  have  been  «a  gmt,  that  he  was 
ftequeiit^  inttarrapted  is  On  midtft  of  hia  jolo,  by  tbe  appteie  of 
tlie  wbok  aadiou^e* 

Vol.  II. 


he  has  since  beeooie  so  distinguished.  He  appears,  aA 
this  time,  to  have  studied  more  from  books,  than  under 
nersonal  tuition;  especially  tboreugb-bass,  in  which« 
navin^  no  oaisfpetent  instructor,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  what  knowledge  he  could  acquire  from, 
tbe  best  writers  on  the  subject.  M  lajst,  when  be  was 
about  thirteen,  a  friend  of  bis  father  took  hhn  to  Anisberft 
in  Westphalia,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  thorough- 
bass and  composilion,  from  an  organ»player  of  some 
celebrity  in  that  neighbourhood.  But,  alas!  the  good 
people  of  Amsberg  seem  to  have  been  very  ignorant, 
or  very  inddgeot  in  gi:anting  sHisical  reputation;  for 
the  pupil  proved  so  msra  the  npKMe  able  to  teach  of  the 
two,  that  the  organist  was  obliged  to  give  the  matter  up 
at  onc^,  and  proposed  to  young  Ries  to  teach  him  the 
violin  instead.  As  a  pis^aUer,  this  was  accepted ;  and 
Hies  remained  at  Arnsbere  about  nine  monfbs»  after 
which  he  rj^tumed  home,  liere  he  remained  upwards 
of  two  years,  improving  himself  in  his  artt  with  mat 
industry.  He  used,  as  exercises,  to  occupy  himsdUT  in 
putting  Haydn's  and  Mosart's  quartetts  into  score,  and 
arranging  them  for  the  pianorfprffe;  as  well  as  the 
Creation^  the  Seasons,  Mozart's  Requiem^  kc.  Many  of 
the^  jiave  ^nco  been  inionyraously  published. 

At  length,  in  tbe  year  1801,  he  went  to  Munich  with 
the  same  friend  who  bad^  formerly  taken  him  to  Arns- 
berg.  Here  he  was  thrown  upm  his  own  resources ;  and 
throughout  the  tryingand  dispiriting  circumstances  which, 
with  slight  exception,  attend  the  next  yeorsof  his  life,  he 
appears  to  have  disfilayed  a  finnaess,  an  energy,  and  an 
ina^ndenoe  of  mind,  the  mwe  honourable,  perhaps, 
from  the  very  early  at  which  they  were  called  into 
action.  At  Munich,  Mr.  Ries  was  kft  by  his  friend* 
with  little  money,  and  but  very  slaider  prospects. 
He  tried  for  some  time  to  procuie  pupils,  but  was  at  last 
reduced  to  copy  music  at  Uiree*-pence  p^  sheet  With 
this  scanty  pittance,  be  not  only  continued  to  keep  him- 
self free  from  embarrassments,  but  saved  a  few  ducats  to 
take  him  to  Vienna,  where  be  had  hopes  of  patronage 
and  advancement  from  Beethoven.  This  celebrated  mwpi 
had  been,  in  early  life,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Ries'p 
father ;  and  the  young  man  had  (perhaps  in  consequence) 
made  Jus  works  his  diief  and  favourite  study.  He  set 
out  from  Munich  with  only  seven  ducats,  and  readied 
Vienna  before  they  were  exhausted  I  Hk  hc^s  from  hip 
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UAet^n  early  firiend  w«re  not  disappointed ;  BeetliOTeB 
veeaived  him  with  a  cordial  kiDdliness,  alas !  but  too  rare 
horn  sen  who  haYe  risen  to  eminence  and  distinction, 
towards  those  whose  ckum  apon  them  is  founded  on  the  re- 
miniscences of  their  hnmUer  state.  He  at  once  took  the 
jouog  man  under  his  immediate  care  and  tuition;  ad- 
vanced him  pecuniary  loans,  which  his  subsequent  conduct 
€anTerted  to  |;ifts ;  and  allowed  him  to  be  the  first  to  take 
the  title  of  hMi  wpil*  and  to  appear  in  public  as  such. 

At  the  arrival  of  Ries  at  Vienna,  beethoven  was  en- 
§Bsed  in  the  composition  of  The  Mount  of  Olives^ — and 
as  he  was  pressed  for  time,  the  first  services  rendered  by  his 
pupil  were  corrections  of  parts,  j-c,  during  tfa^  progress  of 
this  celebrated  work.  On  the  occasion  of  uie  yoivi^. man's 
first  appearance  in  public,  Beethoven  flrave  him  his  cele- 
brateo  concerto  in  C  minor,  which  was  then  in  manuscript. 
Ur.  Ries  asked  him  to  compose  a  cadenza  for  him,  but 
Beethoven  desired  him  to  do  it  himself,  and  said  that  he 
vroaU  correct  it.  This  w^s.  accordingly  done,  and  the 
sreat  composer  was  much  pleased  with  his  pupil's  j^ro- 
dactkm« — with  the  exception  of  one  difficult  and  ambitious 
passace,  which  he  said  was  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted 
in  piAiic,  by  a  pupil  making  his  debit.  But  with  the 
true  philoprogenitiveness  of  all  authors  -^whether  their 
art  be  music,  poetry,  or  {Minting,— the  young  aspirant 
mid  not  be  pmuaded  to  give  ud  a  favourite  passage,  and 
did  not  alter  it.  A  few  days  oefore  he  was  to  appear, 
Beethoven  made  him  play  over  the  cadenza, — and  as  he 
fftombled  at  the  passage,  again  cautioned  him  not  to  at- 
tempt it,  as  he  could  not  make  sure  of  it.  The  younff 
ananas  pride  was  touched  ;---he  went  home,  and  practised 
ever  and  over  this  fateful  passage,  till  he  was  persuaded 
he  had  mastered  it  completely.  At  length  the  day*  ar- 
rived. Ries  began,  and  wrat  on  with  success  and  ap- 
planee— lie  readied  the  cadenza — ^he  reached  the  pas- 
aagei  Beethoven  stood  at  his  side  to  turn  over  for  him ; 
nevevtheless  he  coidd  not  prevail  on  himself  to  leave  out 
what  he  considered  his  ha^|»est  and  most  effective  effort. 
He  idimged  boldly  into  it,  and  succeeded  p^ectly. 
Bemoven  was  delighted,  and  let  the  audience  see  that 
1m  was  so.  He  afterwards  said  to  his  pupil,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  gratified  and  pleased,  but  that  if  he  had  failed 
iitthat  passage,  he  never  would  have  given  him  another 
lesson. 

But,  with  all  his  kindness,  Beethoven  would  give  him 
BO  instructioas  in  thofoughvhass  or  compositioii.  He 
said  it  required  a  particular  pfi  to  explain  them' with 
clearness  aad  preeisifti,  aad  besides  that  Albrechts- 
bei^r  was  the  acknowledged  master  of  all  composers. 
This  latter  had  almost  nven  up  teaching,  being  veiy 
old,  and  was  persuaded  to  twe  a  new  pupil  only 
ftv  the  strong  recommendation  of  Beethoven,  and  by 
tf^  temptation  of  a  ducat  a  lessoo.  Poor  Ries'  ducats 
ran  only  to  the  number  of  twentv-eight  j  after  this, 
he  was  driven  to  his  books  again.  It  is  said  that  these 
lessons  are  all  thejnstmction  he  ever  had  in  the  science 
of  music— a  circumstance  really  wonderful,  if  we  con- 
sider what  he  has  since  done.  His  musiod  memory, 
iiowever,  is  reported  to  be  of  a  remarkable  description ; 
At  is  said  that  before  he  went  to  Yiennaflie  coula  play 
by  heart  a  great  part  of  Sebastian  Bach*s  fugues,  and  of 
the  works  df  Mozart  and  Beethov^.  We  have  heard 
that,  since,  in  his  own  compositions,  he  has  often  noted 
only  the  orchestral  parts,  leaving  his  own  (the  plnio- 
forte)  part  almost  blank,  to  Ae  gvaat  pvriii^of  those 
who  w<m  to  tdni  over. 


Sr.  16es  lemtihied  '^nenna  tSM,  %fhen  he  again 
came  into  contact  wlA  the  Brench  itfmy,  and  had  nearly 
remained  so  l&r  some  time,  inasmudk  as  he  was  drawn  Ibr 
the  conscription.  Bton,  where  his  family  resided,  being 
under  the  French  government^  Hke  sons  wm  UsMe  to 
this  bmd-piess,  and  Ferdinand  Rte  was  one  of  Ih^ 
first  drawn.  He  was,  therrfore,  obliged  to  return  hone 
immediately,  forbts  tlkobedieBd^woiddhavtfei^osedU^ 
fiither  and  finnily  to  the  risk  of  iruia.  A$  the  army  of 
Ausrterlitz  was  now  advancing  on  -^Vienna,  he  could  not 
set  a  passport  to  return  direct,  but  was  obliji^d  to  go 
By  way  ot  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Leiprig.  The  day 
was  already  named  Ibr  bis  joining  his  regiment,  on  pain 
of  being  declared  a  deserter;  so  he  set  out,  iA  the  monA 
of  TW^ipTiftr.  to  plod  his  weary  wav  on  Ibot  froor  Yiehna  ( 
to  Leipzig;  for,  as  all  Aose  who  fled  fVom  the  approaA 
of  the  French  army,  took  this  direction,  every  possHde 
means  of  conveyance  were  secured  by  Aose  who  had  more 
power,  influence,  or  moifey  than  our  young  mosieimu 
When  he  arrived  at  Coblentz,  he  tnni^iatelT  smen* 
dered  himsdf  to  the  Commissioners  of  Conscripts;  and 
here,  that  which  had  always '  been  ednsidered  tt  'htmf 
misfortune,  saved  him.  At  a  very  early  age,  lfr«  Ries 
had  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  fh»tMeifects«r  thfesnsiiM^ 
pox,  and  owing  to  ^tm  defect  he  was  dedioM  imcafMt 
of  serring,  and  set  free. 

Few  cases,  we  conceive,  can  mak  more  strongly  thah. 
this  the  terrors  of  the  conscription.  That  it  shoald  he 
possible  for  a  young  man,  culttvathig  a  peaceful  and  da^ 
ughtful  art,  to  be  torn  front  his  oeenpation,  his  preMMds, 
and  his  hopes,— 4o  be  plunged  into  the  coarse,' bMal,  and 
contaminating  society  of  a  camp,  and  exposed  toali  tha 
hardships  and  privations  (to  say  notittng  of  the  dangeri^ 
of  a  campaign, — is,  indeed,  a  state  of  thfaigs  wfaiah,  we> 
mi^well  be  thankful,  never  can  exist  *«r«; 

Mr.  Ries  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  where  bar  se* 
mained  neariy  two  years ;  but  met  with  verf4' 


either  as  a  omiposer  or  perfbrmer.  BefeMi 
wfaidi  all  the  music-sdlers  refesed  even  at  a  Very  low 
rate,  have  shice  been  minted  in  nesriy  etety  iiinii  si 
town  in  Europe,  and  Ky  two  or  thM  mnsie-adleii  aa 
Paris  itself.  Neither  was  he  aUe  to  pediM  many 
pupils ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  that  shshhsr 
of  nope  which  nearly  all  have  experienced  al  Sisae  perMC 
who  have  passed  tuough  a  donb^ul  and  diMMtxwMv 
At  one  time  he  had  serious  thov^ls  of  .aiM«iteiag4dk 
profossion  altogether;  to  whkih  resohrtioa,  faia^disl&ito, 
almost  his  disaust,  for  French  music,  Is  aaid  very  atiwiigly 
to  have  contributed  *.   With  tMs  view,  he  applisd  iomi 


*  With  r^gsid  to  Flench  Mdotts  muftic^the  acMi^iqiPf  thecU^ 
gor,  the  thunder  of  the  grand  open,  we  believe  there  ase  scarcely 
two  opinioDi,  among  aU  who  are  not  natives  iif  Punee.  One,  who  km 
done  moiefor  mmk:  than  nuny  nmncisoa(Mr.  Umm),  km  IftiOfti 
it  to  the  attempt  to 

~^«etaMUk«faomyBgiB.|M% 

Ox  eoapoae  a  deep  nunblii^  ba«p  lo  a  cholic. 

Bat  tMa  goaoml  ranisiaatiw  U  Pmeli.  jnaiie  has  inclaiid  e 
iiple  whiol^  tkwi«h  sM  of  «a  faifh  anlec,  isv  ito.  oaa.wift 
delivfaiAiU  sad  ia  atrictly.  peculiar  lo  Fiaa—  we  elMa.ta<  the 
MNMfMtfer,  with  which  their  petitm  pitom  are  mtorspersosi.  They 
are  nearly  always  of  a  lively  cast,  and  posaess,  fpr  the  aiost  peH^ 
a  pbuancy,  and-^f  we  may  so  speek— 4Ui  archness,  which  are 
equaUy  efaefmhi^  in  "thcmsaivfet,  aad  wiw  te  be  met  with  iaaar  o*er 
deseripckm  of  niMic.  tht  words  to  UMaa  aim  anf  aa  peeMiar4a 
poetry  aalMafe In  msaic.  Unlifceo«r«ti^aon|;%  vmiMwm,  er 
fill  My  My  have  beea,  wtaoKy  mMsoaBeStod  with  thairifa^  ar 
the  acene^  theee  9o^et9  (s>  they  mm  erilad  by  dislia»iisa)  siBSitaili 
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Ink  Ibis  friMl  4tM3i!rGmttii«§^ 
(iqaoWM^ig  A  wofiMsioB  in  wbkh  ks  had  made 

K'l  pio«a»»  «o  mucti  pnnnise.  He  adYi8e4 

kiclbinge  tbe  sMie,  asd  ga  to  Itnssaa;  promisiDg 
tim  at  tW  sam  tinie,  hi«  aasistaBce,  is  he  i^turaed  witb 
«walteir<ad'Wbe«* 

Bjes  4NKM«di«l  J  ^  foid,  goi^ 
teiaiptd  there  long  enaiigh  to.came  aeriiMii  the  Frau^ 
my  for  the  thud  tine,  ea  its  a^ance  on  that  ci^ital 
ia  1809.  This  tinie  the  Ajustrtaoanade  him  a  conscript, 
or  rather  8ei«^  him  as  a  soldier  bj  more  summaij  pro<- 
Mw.  He  was  sent  to  the  hamchs  Mith  a  number  of 
others  to  he  drilled  and  disciptined— hot  the  approach 
•f  the  Vieneh  was  so  rapid,  that  all  such  preparations 
wove  fonnd  to  be^  too  kte,  and  die  recruits  were  suffered 
to  return  to  tbeir  homey. 

Im  the  neat  jrear.  Sir.  Ries  set  ont  for  Russia;  and 
ha  now  hefs^  to  be  repaid  for  all  his  toils  and  disappoint- 
ments, by  the  commencement  of  that  snccess,  wbi(±  must 
always  idtimately  repay  the  union  of  merit  and  exertion. 
Ho  wMt  by  Cassel,  Hambro%  Copenfai|gen«  and  so  by 
S«)|deo  to  Russia.  He  made  som^  irt^r  ««ch  of 
those  Isiwna,  an4  met.  with  ctwsiderable  encourag;e^ 
jaea/l  and  sageanB  in  alL  This  jonmey,  however,  was 
-mariied  by  that  fatality  which  sasms  to  have  attended 
hh»  whenever  he  cfUM  info  the  neighbourhood  of  belli- 
,£3?  the  vessel  in  which  he  crossed  from  Sweden, 
taktn  by  the  EngUsb,  who  detained  tbeir  prisoners 
Cht  ai^t  days  on  a  sinall  rock. 

▲t  last  he  arri?ed  at  Patersburgh,  and  here  be  met 
his  flU  master  Bemhard  Romberg.  In  his  oompany  he 
went  ta  Kief  in  iiltte  Russia,  where,  and  subseqnentlv 
at  Riga*  Rev»V  Md  other  towasr  he  gave  concerts  with 
eminent  snoeess  and  increasing  repsrfaoioo.  After  this, 
ha  pifpasad.to  go  to  Mosoew ;  but  his  old  firiends  the 
EWmh,  ^gm  inlsrfeied.  The  campaign  of  1812  first 
impodedt  ami  nltimatcly  pvevaated  his  journey.  He  now 
■motaad  ta^ame  to  England— perhaps  in  the  belief,  that 
U  isaa  the  aaly  anmitry  wham  he  was  liLaly  to  be  free 
£rom  the  satsswiptions  of  French  armies.  Aeeordingl^, 
he  left  Raasia,  aaid»  after  being  neaily  ^wned  m 
mmmiay  the  Gulf  of  Einland,  airived  at  Stockholm, 
whasahia  reeepuon  was  peculiarly  successful  and  flatter- 
ing* Oarfalg  nis  stMf  he  was  admitted  ^  member  of  the 
RraA  Academy  of  Ifamia. 

Ha  arrived  in  this  osmairy  in  April,  1813 ;  and  havin£ 
SMMla*  himaslf  known  to  tbjat  «scdlent  performer^  and 
worthy,  seasiUe  man,  the  late  Mr.  Salomon*,  was  by 
him  introduced  to  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  was  elected  a  member.  What  his 
anocess  in  England  has  been,  the  pabBc,  who  conferred 
ity  do  not  .require  to  be  informed.  Not  long  after  his 
aomalt  he  mmed  an  SngUsh  lady  of  great  meiit»  and 
[  many  poEsonal  chanas* 


alwftys  m  combination  of  the  dialogue,  fluowin  hitb  verte  of  vessilab- 
hie  point  ttpJ  gmciaitoiew.  Hwe  wn  wimn  gifiea wah  psiiat^dli^ 
tieeiaemW  oMaoieiioa  <thoiM—i#l  gfo Imin  ia  mt  m§mH  ^ 
tevsl^  M  we  heam  mid,  auMie  It  BMt  «a|ivetandiag,  ilie  whde 
hata  chaim  and  efiect  whkh  are  often  wmiihig^  to  mack  more  slsbo> 
SMa  compofitiona. 


till  III  MB  WW  wwnj»wt  al  Bias,  aad  had  played  ont  of  the 
^..^booh  wHh  hUswiidnithqr,  ■Mntioead  above  a«  a  leader  of  the 
«i€haetsa  of  the  Elactoir  of  Colagaa*  He  beaame  so  nuch  attached 
tohbtftwanimi,  ihrt  ia  hb  Imt  iPaaaH  ia  lais,  ha  anKnaM  kim 

— •   1  hiibiwainiMwmiip  imw* 


the  BeeSo^m^cl^;  not  aifj  his^ifl^niestf^iiit 
other  orchestral  works,  hot  'tis  atfartl$tts,  piatKH^lMe 
sotiatas,  and  even  his  minor  proSuctiotis^  ettnceHis 
dilection  for  the  general  style  of  its  Iburfdef.  Bnt  he  is 
too  rich  in  invention,  too  independent  in  spMt,  to  be  an 
imitator;  and  many  of  his  productions  Aew  an  originality 
of  composition,  and  a  vigour  of  execution,  thai  rank  Miti 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  age.  His  composHionfs  for 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts,'  if  not  equal  to  tho^  of  the 
three  illustrious  symphonists,  may  be  placed  next  io  Aem ; 
and  when  he  sits  down  to  write  at  leisure,  niirelaxed  by 
the  mind-debilitating  occupation  of  teaching,  in  the  prime 
of  life  as  he  is,  we  may  rationally  hope  that  his  senios, 
unshackled,  will  display  111  its  native  energy,  and  yield 
that  which  will  give  him  a  Still  stronger  claim  to  public 
admiration  and  gratitude.  ^ 

Mr.  Ries  is  justly  eeldirated  4s  one  of  Ae  f  aest  ptano- 
performers  of  the  present  day.  His  hand  is  powerM, 
and  his  execution  is  certain, — often  surprising.  Bat  his 
playing  is  most  distinguished  from  that  of  all  others  b^ 
Its  romantic  wildness.  By  means  of  strong  contrasts  of 
loud  and  soft,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  open  pedals,  toge- 
ther with  much  novelty  and  great  boWnesa  m  his  modu- 
lations, he  produces  an  eflbct  upon  those  who  enter  into 
his  style,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  tfiat  arising  ffote 
the  most  unexpected  combinations  and  titositions  df  tito 
iBolian  harp.  It  is  purely  German,  and  shews  Mm  Io 
be, — as  we  once  before  remarked^ — a  ime-bom  nsftive  of 
that  country  to  which,  according  to  Richter,  be^emgs 
*'  the  empire  of  the  air.** 

We  remt  to  see  that  Mr.  Ries*  fcre^lMt  eiMieert  Is 
announced  for  the  3d  of  May ;  that  b,  settslily  Bpeakin|^, 
we  regret  it,  for,  in  other  respects,  it  must  be  alWays  gra- 
tifying to  see  men  of  talent  and  indnstfy,'  who,  from  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  obliged  to  exert  that  inAisfry  In  a 
foreign  country,  enabled  to  return  to  their  paternal 
fields,  ere  yet  time  has  converted  the  ties  wUeh  bind 
them  there,  into  recollections  only.  We  understand  f  bat 
it  is  Mr.  Ries's  purpose  to  wlthoraw  from  London  to  Ma- 
beautifal  birth-placet,  and  we  heartily  wish  htm  tha 
enjoyment  of  that  happiness  in  retirement,  whiebim  his 
so  wqU  earned  by  his  public  exertions. 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  catalogue  of  lli^.  Rt«s* 
Works  tQl  dnr  next  Number. 


ON  fiAYIWft 

ME  StEBEy  WOHTE  DES  ERLOSEIGS  AM  SUSVZ, 

(8£V£N  WORDB  OF  TH^  SAVIOUR 
ON  TH£  CROfiS.) 

This  celebrated  eranpositiMi-  consists  of  seven  niingls 
movements  for  a  grana  orchestra,  and  its  hialory  is  ralmr 
curions.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  dremastanees 
to  which  it  owes  its  rise,  it  may  Bffear  extraonHaary  to 
find  seven  adagii»s,  for  instruments  only,  folbwlag  con- 
secutively,  and  without  any  thing  to  break  the  vniformity, 
not  to  say  monotony,  of  the  composition.  It  will  appear 
still  more  extraordinary  that  this  instnimeatal  music 
should  be  made  to  express,  4nd  convey  an  idea  of  4m 
seven  words  of  the  Saviour.   The  fkct  is  as  Mbws :  it 


Bona  k  ritsate  J  hat  at  ti»  eammwiesmt  lU  af  the  Yafly  of  dm 
view  of  the  GMesbexg^  tha  Asm  Mpoataint, 


at 
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THE  HAllMOMOOTT. 


isjfhe  custom  in  the  principal  towns  of  Spain  to  cAebrate 
'wiib  much  imposing  nomp  the  solemn  festitities  of  th^ 
holy  week,  among  wnich  a  kind  of  representation  of  the 
funeral  of  the  Redeemer  holds  an  important  place.  On 
this  occasion,  a  preacher  explains,  in  succession,  each  of 
the  seyen  words  pronounced  oy  Christ  from  the  the  cross. 
Interludes  of  solemn  music,  analogous  to  the  subject,  fiQ 
Uf  the  intervals  that  are  left  to  the  compunction  of  the 
faithful,  between  the  e^cplanation  of  each  of  these  seven 
words.  The  Bishop  of  Cadiz,  attracted  by  the  great  fame 
of  Haydn,  engaged  him  to  write  seven  instrumental 
pieces,  exjpressive  of  the  sentiment  of  each  of  the  seven 
words  of  the  Redeemer,  to  be  performed  in  the  manner 
above  described.  Haydn,  naturally  of  a  religious  turn, 
was  inspired  b^  his  subject,  and  produced  these  sublime 
compositions,  in  which 

Splefa  eon  tal  pielita  il  mo  ooatetto, 

E  il  0Hon  eon  tal  dolcena  v*  aeeenqiafiia, 

Che  ahcrado  inferno  intenerltcc  il  petto.***  —  D  ant  a. 

When  given  in  this  manner,  they  could  not  fail  to  produce 
A  striking  and  impressive  effect,  much  of  which  would  ne- 
cessarily be  lost,  when  the  whole  of  the  seven  adagio 
flioveinents  were  heard  in  unbroken  succession.  It  has 
iieen  justly  remarked,  that  no  man  possessed  of  any  sen- 
.fft>iiity  for  tha  fine  arts,  caa  find  equal  pleasure  in  two 
aublime  pieces,  especially  if  analogous  in  character,  that 
ibUow  each  other  in  immediate  succession.  To  remedy 
this  evil;  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  long  succession 
of  instrumental  parts,  Haydn  afterwards  added  words  and 
vopal  music,  which  chiefly  consisted  o^  solo  parts,  inter- 
spersed with  chorusses.  But  a  difficulty  presented  itself 
.  in  that  portian  of  his  subject  that  contains  merely  the 
.  Tfrofd&y  I  thirgtj  which  was  too  short  a  text  to  be  wrought 
into  a  separate  movement.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
Hajda  introduced  at  this  a  new  grand  instrumental 
passage,  which  all  connoisseurs  have  pronounced  to  be 
»  masler-Diece  of  art.  The  work  has  gained  very  con- 
siderably oy  this  new  arrangement,  not  only  as  the  words 
form  a  commentary  on  the  music,  but  also  by  the  richness 
and  beuUy  of  the  vocal  parts,  whipfi  a  finish  and 
perfection  to  the  whole.  The  occasional"  chorus-parts 
mra  introdnoed  with  great  judgment,  and  produce 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  effect.  The  new  addi- 
tional passage  for  all  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
may  unquestienaUy  be  rej^aided  as  one  of  the  most 
peifect  among  the  productions  of  Haydn's  genius.  On 
more  than  one  eccaaaon,  when  this  great  man  was 
asked  to  which  of  all  his  works  he  gave  the  .preference^ 
his  reply  was,  to  the  Seven  Words  of  the  Saviour. 


•  «r  TBB  cHBi^ALraa  MORLAedirs  oratorio^ 

JL  SACRIFIZrO  irABetE. 

[  Aatnoef  a/  a  Letler  frmn,  9n9dm  } 

 While  in  Italy  the  works  of  that  celebrated  poet, 

.  who  has  so  long  been  the  delight  of  all  persons  of  taste^ 
and  who  has  lent  to  music  the  most  sweet  and  impas* 
si(«ed  sounds  of  which  language  is  capable,  have  fiulea 
into  neglect ;  there  is  one  place  in  Europe,  where  the 


•  Be  with  snch  piety  hia  tboi^ht  cevvala,  . 
And  with  sucb  heavenly  sweeCnesa  dothes  each  tone 
1W  bell  itaeir  the  tteltlng  inllaeQoa  feels. 


poetry  of  MMafaflio  ia  iMS'  Md  in  honmr^  wliaM 
an  Icaliah  mast^'  has  cndaavDurad  le  apply  to.  IhaM 
the  most  happy  of  his  inspiratioiui,  and  mat  plaoa  .ie 
Dresden. 

The  Chevalier  M oriaeeU  has  shown  his  fm&miim  Ar 
this  great  poet,  whose  lanmace  was  dictaKA  hy  tiM 
graces,  and  on  whose  lips  Itauan  poetty  leans  la  have 
hung  in  all  its  sweetness,  by  aettliiff  to  muaie  hia 
oratorio  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel,  which  was  uaalei 
during  Passion  Week  in  the  B^jvd  ehapel  at  Dieedm. 
It  is  am^le  praise  to  say,  that  the  nraaieiaii  has  exeoutal 
his  task  m  a  manner  worthy  of  the  poet,  and  that  he  haa 
set  an  example  which,  we  trust,  wiH  be  imitated  h^  hia 
compatriots.  In  the  eompoation  of  this  oratorio,  Mer* 
lacchi  has  been  guided  by  two  principles,  whi^,  Har  the 
interests  of  the  art  that  hoenUirates,  as  well  an  i»eai> 
sideration  of  his  own  reputation,  of  the  pnUie,  and  of 
nature  and  truth  itself,  every  master  sbbuid  be  atdKooa 
to  follow.  The  first  is,  that  the  composer  shodd  iiDniwit 
his  own  dignity  by  adopting  a  worthy  snbjeot,  for  aa 
music  is  the  daughter  of  the  passions,  and  aa  the  fommc 
of  song  in  bringing  the  passions  effectively  lata  play, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  poetry,  ao  bad  poetry  amat 
necessarily  be  destmctive  of  the  very  life  anA  spit  il  af  the 
sister  art.  The  second  is,  that  ttie  choice  once  aiada, 
the  master  should  study  most  attentively  the  character 
of  the  poetry,  and  catch  not  only  the  aentiaMnta  to 
which  the  poet  gives  utterance,  h«t  also  theae  thai  are  left 
to  the  imagination  to  supply ;  developing,  if  I  majr  ao 
express  it,  the  germs  of  those  thoughts  which  the  poet  has 
not  expanded,  and  thus  becoming  the  organ  and  iater- 
preter  of  his  ideas,  and  not  the  presnmptooua  creator  and 
prompter  of  new  ones.  The  application  of  theses  two 
principles  is  conspicuous  in  the  opera  before  us,  wkiA  the 
master  has  selected  widi  judgment  and  illaatraled  wMi 
genius.  It  is  known  that  the  mechanism  of  tba  dnmmik 
action  of  many  of  Metastasio's  dramas,  praaenla  aoae 
obstacles  to  the  master  who  has  to  oompoae  ia  the  maiittu 
style.  Iliere  are  but  few  duets,  stitl  fewer  lenaMoa, 
and  no  finales.  On  the  contrary,  there  aie  maiiTvevy 
long  recitatives,  which  would  not  now  be  teleFated,  emi 
airs  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  they  ave  femid  an 
almost  every  scene.  A  master  of  eommon  laleala  wmid 
either  have  given  up  the  task  in  despair,  or  have  gathhd 
and  nnitilated  the  text.  Under  such  ditlicaMa*,  how  has 
the  Chevalier  Morlacchi  acted  f  He  has  iiiaaaiwd  the 
text  entire,  conquered  every  ohstaele,  and  pwdaaad  a 
composition  abounding  with  lieauty  and  rieli  la  expna- 
sion. 

The  present  is  his  second  attempt  in  the  omtaifo  aljie. 
His  first  was  the  sacred  drama  of  /soceo,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  supersede  the  undent  form  of  reeiCative» 
by  a  new  method  of  his  own,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Dechmaxione  ritmica.  Tins  he  has  aniied 
with  increased  effect  in  the  present  oraloiio.  mry 
word  beeemea  aniomlad  by  a^  oartain..  expraaafare  flOiig» 
And  the  omterio  though  compoaed  of  many  piecea*  jet 
fiwaaa  ao iantire  « wlMfe»  4hat  aeareeiy  aaingle  part  can 
be  i«Med  fnm  the  rest  The  giaat  dtfliraity  i«a»4o 
introduce  concerted  pieces  in  those  pheea  where  the  laxt 
did  not  nrevent  the  obrious  means  of  so  doing;  and  yet 
where  tne  wants  of  the  music,  of  the  master,  and  of  me 
new  taste  of  tfie  public,  reqnhred  Hiem.  Oaglf  Mor* 
lacchi  to  introduce  other  verses  for  Aat  pnfpmifet;  No. 
Oagbt  he  to  make  any  change  ia  the  poetry  iTlfftiuh 
tasio?  Whaaof I aaoaipiliaiiM aa  teamleffiaha anrt  a  taA ? 
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MaAmcMf  dMralbre,  by  Ibe  mere  dint  of  aiflicaUon  and 
alvdy,  did  thai  iwhich  no  one  bad  altonplted  befoce  Urn. 
Be  diseoTered  a  method  of  composinfir  a  terzetto,  a  qiiar- 
tetto»  and  4«ro  duets  from  the  words  ot  the  recitative  only. 
Xbe  eagaosccnti  in  thaiui  caa  alone  appreciate  the  diffi- 
af  Mich  If,  taakt  wheref  without  altering  the  verse, 
witSont  ehanging  a  single  word,  this  composer  has  dis- 
covered  the  happy  art  ^  combining  the  dialogue,  and  of 
fenning  it  into  regnlar  and  consistent  material^  for  son^. 
Not  tor  qieak  of  the  ohavacteis,  which  are  kept  no  less 
distiiMt  in  the  mosie  than  in  tha  poetry,  all  the  other 
leqmsites  are  found  in  this  composition  which  can  be 
demanded  of  a  good  master.  A  jost  comprehension  of 
the  poetry;  the  art  of  devel^isg  its  meaning  wilhput 
haeeming  «relix  by  too  many  repetitions;  of  giving  a 
distinot  and  decidea  colouring  to  the  passions ;  of  en£orang 
the  majesty  of  sacred  song  by  rich  and  genial  accompa- 
niments, witfaont, encroaching  upon  the  melody;  of  throw- 
nig  into  the  choral  fugues,  that  terminate  the  first  and 
amnd  part,  the  grand  style  of  Handel  and  Haydn; 
of  giving  the  true  expression  of  the  words  and  adapting 
thenl'to  Qie  proper  qualities  of  voice ;  in  a  word,  of  at- 
tending to  the  combined  effect  of  the  whole :  such  are 
tke  qiialificaitions  which  persons  of  taate  and  discemment 
Vilidisoover  in  the  music  of  Morlacchi. 

This  composer  is  to  be  congratnbUe  on  the  nonragehe  hm 
shewn,  in  freeing  himself  from  the  trammels  with  which 
great  names  have  encumbeced  the  art ;  on  the  good  taste 
Be  bas  displayed  in  choosing  an  admiraUe  book  for  bis 
dbject,  and  on  the  sound  sense  he  has  ei^inced  in  treading 
aliMidily  the  path  of  nature  and  truth;  which,  in  the  end, 
will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  only  true  beautiful.  Though 
stiiif-yoangt  h^  has  evinded  the  maturitf^  of  his  judgment 
by  adopting  a  style  of  his  own,  which  displays  marks  of 
pmonnd  stady,  b«rt  never  departs  Iron  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  simplicity. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  other  masters  of  our 
time»  Wttld-laam  that  the  diamasof  Metastasio  are  not 
ineonipatU)le  with  the  style  of  modem  miwc ;  that  it  only 
yeqnires  study  and  attentitm  townterinto  their  spirit^  in 
waer  to  discover  the  practicability  of  adapting,  them  to 
an  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  popular. style.  The 
return  or  these  admirable  dramas  upon  the  stage,  would 
compensate  for  the  miseries  we  have  been  doomed  to 
endure  m  this  respect  The  disgrace  of  the  hhretU  thai 
have  been  composed  of  late  years  is  proverbial  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  cited  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
degiadatkm  of  our  taste  and  literature.  Let  us  free 
ourselves  from  this  reproach ;  let  us  return  to  the  good 
standapd  of  better  days. 


ON  THE  RANZ  DES  V ACHES.  • 

The  Ranz  des  Vacbes*  is.  a»4Ur  which  is  smig  or 
plaint  hy  the  mountaineets  of  Switzerland  as  they  tend 
their  heras,  or  drive  their  cows  la  pastura*  It  is  peculiar 
to  that  eomrtry,  and  of  soch  high  a]itiquityi.that  it  jjbs  not 
known  at  what  period  it  first  made  its  appearance,  or  what 
particular  canton  can  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  the 


•  •  This  term  «^p«ar0  to  be  deriv^  from  tbe  two  Gennsn  voids' 
k&h$  wwA  or  rang,  a  rank  or  line  of  cows,  as  Jjfey  <Wlowed  jmth 
other  to  the  pasture.  This  definition  is  rendered  still  more  probaUe 


melody.  Some  antiquarians  ha.ve  considered  it  as  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Bucolics  of  the  ancients,  a  term  derived  from 
tbe  particular  occupation  of  the  cowherds:  Bucolica  dicta 
d  cusiodid  bo&nij  says  the  commentator  Senios.  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  has  been  preserved  by 
AthansBUS,  who,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  LeanM^  book  14, 
chap.  3,  says ;  *^  Among  the  pastoral  songs  of  the  Greeks, 
there  is  one,  called  bucoUasme,  which  is  sung  as  the  herds 
are  conducted  to  jjasture.  Diomus,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily, 
is  reputed  to  be-  the  inventor  of  it ;  Epicarmus  makes 
mention  of  it  in  his  Atqyan^  as  wdl  as  in  bis  Ulysses 
Shipwrecked/' 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  influence  of  this  air  on  the 
minds  of  the  .Swi^s,  that  we  are  assured  whenever  it 
was  heard  by  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  employed  oh 
foreign  service,  they  immediately  melted  Into  tears;  many 
deserted,  and  some  pined  away,  and  died  of  what  is 
called  the  maladie  du  pais ;  so  ardent  was  the  desire  that 
it  excited  in  them  tO'  return  to  their  native  iand.  The 
colonels  of  the  Swiss  regiments,  are  said  to  have  been 
frequently  under  the  necessity  of  forbidding  it  to  be 
played  under  severe  penalties,  nay  sometimes  under  that 
of  death  itself.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  this  air  for  ener^ 
getic  accents,  or  any  inherent  musical  powers  capable  of 
producing  such  astonishing  effects ;  the  only  cfaaract^ 
which  a  stranger  can  discover  in  it,  is  a  certain  pleasing 
wildness  and  simplicity.  We  must  therefore  trace  the 
cause  of  ibis  strange  and  ma^cal  influence  to  the  power 
of  reminiscence  and  associatran.  Doubtless,  this  tune 
awakened  in  the  miAd  of  the  Swiss  soldier  the  affeeting 
remembrances  of  the  scenes  and  sports  of  his  infancy,  of 
the  tender  attachments  of  his  early  years,  and  of  all  tfaoifie 
simple  modes  of  existence,  the  loss  of  which  would  Jjq 
still  more  bitterlv  faJt,  from  the  very  contrast  of  his  pre* 
sent  situation.  It  would  transport  him  hack  to  his  vallies, 
his  mountains,  his  waterfalls,  his  glaciers  ;  above  all,  it 
would  awaken  in  his  bosom  that  love  of  liberty  and 
independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  his  countrymen. 
"  Preiheity  Freiheity*  ^exclaims  Gessner,  in  one  of  Ms 
Idylls)  begliiki  das  manze  Xciuf  .'"—Liberty,  liberty, 
thou  blessing  of  eveiy  land  !  No  wonder  then  that  such 
recollections  should  have  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Swiss,  when  on  foreign  diorofi,  a  yearnin|;  for  their  native 
land,  and  have  sometimes  urged  Aem  even  to  the  last 
extremities. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  leads  us  to  an  im- 
portant conclusion,  a  conclusion  that  will  tend  to  explain 
all  the  wonders  recorded  of  the  simple  music  ot  the 
Greeks — that  we  must  not  seek  in  physical  causes,  for 
the  great  effects  which  jnodulated  jBoynd  Is  cwibl^  of 
producing  upon  the  human  heart. 

The  idea  generally  entertained  gf  the  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
is  of  one  individual  air  of  that  name.  Upon  inquiry  it 
tvill,  however,  .be  iimnd  that  dtffftrent  cantons  Imw  taeir 
particular  air  of  that  name.  Among  the  most  remarkaUe 
are  the  following  : 

It  Th*  ait  pi^llshed  by  Hoffer,  in  an  essay,  entitled 
Disseriaiion  tur  Ib  Nostaigie^  Basil,  171^  this  is  curious, 
as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  Inown  toTave  appeared  in 
print:—  ,  ^ 

^  ^  ^\   '   —  

iMrrnmifa|ca  ot  tW  oova  being  sU  calMd  %f  their  paitidUar 
Daooies^  in  the        aiy  knt  of  theie  melodies. 
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L  Rj!Nz  sm  FAcm  OP  nomm. 


It    JUlfZ  DE8  VACHES  OV  HONT  PiLATE. 


II.  Ihe  of  the  Agfberis  of  •Bfont  FOate,  in  tbe 
OntOB  of  faMme;  It  is,  like  the  farmer,  ^rithout 
imds.  Hie  shepherds  of  this  coentry,  which  is  less 
ciirilited  than  Iho  aast  of  Swilaerlewl^  ere  aocostomed  to 
1^7  it  on  the  fimniiite  instrument  of  these  parts,  the  inmost 


a^hdruj  lAach  is  of  such  a  conmraetion,  as  to  increeso 
and  probng  the  sounds  to  a  Tery  consideraUe  eatent.  * 


Its  effisct  durin|^  the  stilfaiess  of  night  is  extreoMly  bean* 
tiftti;  its  plaiaftfa  and  languishiBy  tones  penetrate  to  the 
sold. 
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UL  HANZ  omyw^Mum  om  tm  canton  of  appenzel. 


IIL  AiMMr.vbkiiift  Mwg  In  die  CAnton  of  Af^enoel 
to  IStHUn  ^urds.  Th»  is'm  tiwscnpt  of  tte  co^ijr 
fifat  im  tent  aboiit  the  miiile     Oe  last  ccfiftury,  to 

AndanU* 


HerR.H  ti»  Princess  Ame^  Hwilit%p»yife  ftf  1^ 

is'conM^f^  as  tlie  mock^of  aH  fte  ot^^ 


P 


M  Oi 


P*tt  mate. 


I* 


[To  be  concluded  in  our  neMJ] 
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A  peiiU  guerre  baa  bean  raging  anang  tbe  French 
j^imalitttv  aoimffiiiig  fhis  mfchtafed  coaiposer*  The 
vUrmi  tihvm.  maA  the  Ubcimux  laaj^  Un.  They  hiM 
translated  the  aoeoimte  ufaich  kanre  awnived  in  tm  Eng- 
lish papers,  his  introduction  at  the  ravilion,  his  reoep- 
lion  and  conduct  there,  and  each  has  selected  sudi  stories 
as  best  suited  the  particnlar  object  invteir.  Tiien  is  gMd 
reason  to  believe  that  much  of  what  has  been  renewed 
upon  this  subjeot,  .i8  destitute  of  feuadalion  ;  ana  it  is 
stated,  upon  no  mean  authority,  that  the  king  was  pleased 
with  his  visitor,  who,  certainly,  was  highly  flattered  and 
charmed  by  the  affable  manner  of  the  ^ritidi  Sovereign. 
His  Majesty  possesses  a  great  deal  i»[  worldly  Iuhht- 
ledge,  suid,  in  liis  Aeart.as  much  despises  the  syoophmicy 
of  ocmrtiers,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  as  he  values 
the  independent  spirit  of  a  man  of  talent,  who  asserts,— 
in  the  respectful  manner  that  good  breeding  and  good 
sensedictata«— the  dignity  4d  his  «atuTO.  - 
:  We  do  not  mean  to  trouble  our  readers  with  anjr.  nart 
of  tbe  contronv?T  that  has  been  cstrried  o»  bjr  the  Del* 
ligerents  across  the  channel ;  the  war  is  nearly  termi- 
nated there,  and  the  nine  days'  wonder  is  now  finished 
here.  The  following,  from  a  French  jonmal,  relates  to 
the  admissfoti  of  the  ^ran  maestro:^  si  laember  of  the 
Institute. 

^  MfTs^iCAZ.  BuTXKTnr. 
Rosrini  a  Member  of  the  Institute. 

'  Honour  the  arts,  and  artists  will  be  produced such  is 
tlie  observation  that  has  been  madein^ery  flourishing  age 
of  the  arts,  and  which  ought  incessantly  to  be  sepc^ted. 
Those  who  have  been  scandalized  at  the  honours  recently 
conferred  upon  a  celebrated  foreign  musician  have  shown, 
either  that  the^  have  no  true  love  for  tbe  arts,  or  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  meansby  whieh  they  m«  made  to  po- 
ducc  works  of  excellence.  But,  a  musician !  say  tkey. 
Well,  aud  why  not  t  Is  it  fergotten  that  above  fifty 
thousand  souls  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of^Gretry,  and 
that  the  government  of  that  period  almost  took  umbrage 
at  the  enthusiasm  that  was  testified  by  thesei^e  to  their 
favourite  musician  ?  The  fiiet  is,  that  aner  this  maay 
persons  of  celebrity  wene  buried  almost  incognito  in  the 
privileged  vaults  of  the  Pantheon.  But  -ean  -any 
straints  be  laid  upon  music  ?  Can  it  be  prevented  from 
being  one  of  the  mostpopulai^  arts,  and  one  that  produces 
the  most  lively  impressions  on  the  mind^? 

The  Academie  Rayale  des  ieatW'Arls  has  just 
given  a  pleasing  proof  that  it  is  slQl  feeliogly  alive  to  tbe 
spirit  of  its  iasfifutaen,  and  that  it  knoi¥S  how  to  render 

i'ustice  to  merit,  whatever  tbe  climate  that  has  given  it 
urth.  The  academy  has  adopted  as  its  own  a.jianie 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  music,  nayy  in  tbe  annals  of 
Europe ;  it  has  honoured  itsdf  by  such  a  wise  choice.  In 
the  sitting  of  the  idth  of  Decembsr  last,  M.  Rossini  was 
placed  in  the  rank  of  one'of  the  foreign  associates.  Be 
thereby  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  seat,  of  voting  in  its  de« 
liberations,  and  of  taking  the  title  of  Member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  France.  By  such  an  act,  however, 
the  Academie  has  given  occasion  to  many  interested  and 
puerile  declamations. 

"  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  the  first  to  an* 
nonnce  this  fact  to  the  true  lovers  of  the  arts,  to  those 
who  have  too  exalted^a  feeling  and  too  enlarged  a  mind 
to  require  of  an  artist  either  Us  passport  or  his  act  de 


m  a  word,  tO'Aoise  wlio  fieiAy  yi^M  them*' 
srivesri^  4oaKtkeMi|^«riiicli4ftenn8ic  of  Rossini 
imparts,  without  poring  over  the  map  to  find  in  what  part 
of  Italy  fteiisaetwmrf  Psmms  is  sffiieJ.  W«M 
convinced  that  IL  BessUAisMir  wHl  >e4q|y  siiitfjii 
<tf  this  fiiiftt^tnff  dlstfortiH,  «id  that  It  wiU  serve  t» 
confirm  him  still  more  strongly  in  his  determination  to 
exercise  his  tidents  for  the  French  stage/*^ 

On  dm  ether  side,  the  Oemit  Walsh,  in  his  »e$e$mr 
la  «<  una  porljbikrj/afis,  estimates  the  maritsaf 

Rossini  at  a  very  low  vate.  In  a  review  of  his  vporks,*^ 
inserted,  by  the  by,  in  the  very  jgfal  wUeh  contains 
the  above  eolegistic  romaiisj-^^are  the  MlewiBg4>bseiva* 


^*  The  fear  of  iuMtiryinf  the  nerves  of  owgeafle  Bos* 
sinists  would  be  the  onlj  f«»o»4epment  oar  dtity 
a  sacrilegious  page,  in  which  this  author  gives  a  very 
lively  account  of  a  representation  of  Mutilda  di  Sk&brmnf 
at  weh  ha  was  present  m  the  'Sraln  M  llilaa^  hat  ifc  as 
doing,  we  know  we  expose^ueselves  to  dl  ib^ttrj4tlb» 
Parisian  diUettanti.  M.  le  Goule  Theobald  Walsh  km 
the  audacity  to  maintain,  and  what  is  mora,  to  prova^ 
that  the  Amphion  of  Pesaro  '  has  only  a  oertain  number 
of  combinations,  within  which  he  strictly  limits  himself, 
and  which  are  repoapbabte  with  no  othw*  f«nlt,tiiaii  Ihii 
of  havingbeen  mqimiitly  employed  befcr%>  flnl  stt 
things  d<3y  oonsidorodf  4he  vhele  ^  his  bWasieal  pssw 
is  limited,— 

*  1st  To  a  grand  modtdatvm  of  a  two-Md  kind, 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  jqy  and  furious  psssion;^ 

(  Sndly.  To  a  syslem^ rmefMrn,  which  is  sincerely  to 
be  regrotted,  biA  which  is  w^  calculated  to  aroduoe  mt 
disposition  of  mind,  which  may  not  impropeiiy  be  termed 
the  slumber  of  the  siml. 
«« «  Srdly,  The  crescendo. 

**  *  After  aH,*  eontinnes  he,  <  we  must  not -be' mjusi  to 
Rossini ;  he  has  many  good  points,  and  it  wosid  not  be 
difilcult  to  find  in  his  thirty  chef^dTteuvret  at  least  a 
hundred  bars,  whidh  tin  best  masters  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  avow.  All  things  considered,  his  opera  serim^ 
compared  to  that  of  Mozart,  is  nearly  the  same  as. tbe 
works  of  F&B^court,  when  put  in  con^lHion  wj^ 
those  of  Racine.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  at  the  ri^  and  peril  of 
M.  le  Comte  Th^bald  Walsh,  that  we  have  ventured  to 
rej^at  blasphemies  like  these." 


THE  COMPONIUM, 


A  Musical  Imkrument  ^ikMem  CmsinsciHtih  awfcfliil^ 
ing  fltf  Paris. 

This  extraordinaij  instrument  has  «Xtited  misider? 
ablelnterest  at  Paris.  Its  ingenious  inventor,  M.  Winkel, 
of  Amsterdam,  has  given  it  the  astonisbiqg  fkculty  of 
imitating  extemporaneous  performance,  and  of  reducing 
into  harmonic  form  sli  the  po9stbte  combinations,  wMctt 
the  most  Md  and  fertile  imagination  could  produce,  fte 
prodigies  announced  respecting  it,  at  the  same  ^me  filial 
they  awakened  the  curiosity,  also  excited  the  distrust  of 
the  musical  piAlic,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  mechanical 
means  to  which  such  wonderful  results  were  attribated. 
The  chaige  ^  charlalanism  to  which  this  iatitdsMfy 
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'  flkfie  liae  agaiiisl  the  ptoplteiwm  of  th*  Cfomfomm^  mh 
dered  it  necesmr  for  tbem  to  imyve  that,  in  eftct«  wlmt 
tfaey  gave  out  to  oe  a  madiine,  laid  no  farther  daim  to 

.  biiman  seoaation  than  what  it  reoeiTed  from  the  hand  of 
«  Bian  of  eztraoidiaavy  ingenaitj. 

In  Older  to  ititaia  this  ob|eet,  which  the  pfoprietors 
had  so  mach  at  heart,  and  to  d^nonatnite  the  truth  of 
their  assertions,  diose  gentlemen  lately  asaembled  a  con- 
siderable body  of  savansy  composers,  and  enlightened 
amateurs,  araongwhom  wer^ Messrs. Le  Sueur,  Boyeldieu, 

,  Berton,  Catel,  Habened^,  Paer,  Biot,  of  the  Academie 

.  des  Sciences,  Mr.  Bregnet,  junior,  the  Duke  de  Grammont, 
le  CMttte  de  Moadosquien,  &c. 

The  Compomum,  as  tried  before  Ais  assemblage  of  im- 

*  partial  iudges,  produced  iq>on  the  auditory  an  efSM  diflfl- 
'  cult  to  be  described.  Hie  astonishment  of  the  hearers  was 
]  at  its  height  ^hen,  after  having  exeduted  a  march,  with 

variations  by  Moscheles,  the  instrument  was  left  to  follow 
its  own  insjMrations :  the  applause  was  loud  and  unaniraons, 
and  soaie  exdakned  that  it  was  altof^ther  miraculous. 

StiU,  the  more  perfect  the  execution,  the  stronger  the 
feeling  of  incredulity  became.    Much  discussion  arose, 
'  the  result  of  which  was,  a  general  and  decided  opinion 
'  that  the  eifects  of  the  Qmpotdum  could  be  produced  only 
by  some  highly  finished  automaton.  This  deduction,  to 
.  which  reason  naturally  led,  might  easily,  by  an  inspec- 
-  lion  of  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  instrument,  be 
streagdiened  into  conviction.   The  company,  therefore, 
requested  Messrs.  Catd  and  Biot  to  examine  the  instru- 
ment, and  to  dedde  by  their  report  upon  the  future  fame 
or  condemnation  of  the  machine.  These  gentlemen  com- 
plied with  the  general  request,  and  made  the  following 

!Repobt  2^(m  the  CoMPOMiUM,  a  Musical  Instnment 
of  a  new  dan^ructton^  now  exposed  to  Public  Inspection, 

•*  The  proprietors  of  the  Componium^  desirjng  to  give 
.  the  public  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  instrument 
which  they  at  present  are  submitting  to  their  attention, 
have  requested  us  to  examine  its  internal  mechanism,  and 
to  characterize  the  properties  we  have  discovered  therein* 
;  We  trust  we  have  faithfully  complied  with  their  request  in 
the  following  testimony,  which,  marvellous  as  is  the  reality 
it  presents,  is  yet  literally  and  strictly  correct.  , 

When  this  instrument  has  received  a  variied  theme, 
.  which  the  inventor  has  had  time  to  fix  by  a  process  of  his 

*  own,  it  decomposes  the  variations  of  itself,  and  reproduces 
tiietr  different  parts  in  all  the  orders  of  possible  permu- 
tation, the  same  as  the  most  capricious  imagination  might 

*  do ;  it  forms  successions  of  souiid  so  diversified,  and  pro- 
duced by  a  principle  bo  arbitrary,  that  even  the  person  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  the 

*  instmnient,  is  nnable  to  foresee  at  any  given  moment  the 
chords  that  m  about  to  beprodnoed« 

**  A  single  example  will  sofice  to  sh<^  the  freedom  of 
didoe  that  is  permitted  by  it.  None  of  the  airs  which  it 
Tafies  lasts  above  a  minute ;  ooidd  it  be  ilnpposed  that  but  one 
.  of  these  airs  was  played  without  interruption,  yet,  through 
the  prindple  of  vanabtlity  which  it  possesses,  it  might, 
without  ever  resamiaa  pradsdy  the  same  combination,  con* 
-tiiine  to  play  net  oaljr  during  yeaoi  and  ages,  but  during 
so  immense^  series  of  ages  that,  though  fi^ires  might  be 
brought  to  express  them,  common  language  could  not." 

Pttrkf        f  Signad  J.  B.  BfOT,  4tf  Academie  de$  Seienoet, 
fV6.S«I884.    X    .  CLr9is,deFAeademmJe$BetuufArt$. 

We  have  oidy  lo  add  to  Hm  report,  for  ibt  information 
Vol-  II. 


of  oar  Bnj^sh  readers,  who  ma^  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  above  names,  that  M.  Biot  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  philoaephers  of  the  age,  and  cannot  easily  be 
imposed  upon;  for  he  is  an  admirable  mechanic,  and 
acquainted  with  music.  M.  Catd  is  the  cdebfated 
theorist,  wdl  known  by  his  scieniific  work  on  harmony. 
Both  rank  so  high  as  men  of  honour  and  ability,  that 
whatever  appears  imder  thdr  signature,  is  entitled  to  the 
ntmost  respect  and  credit. 


ON  SOME  UNPRINTED  MANUSCRIPTS  OP 
MOZART. 
From  %leHer  to  a  friend  in  London, 

Frtnilrfmi,ei»  the  Mojfn. 

As  ray  first  letter  on  the  present  state  of  music  in  Ger- 
many iseems  to  have  afforded  you  some  entertainment,  I  feel 
a^easm«  in  sending  you  this  second,  which  relates  to  sub- 
jeets  no  less  important  to  the  musical  world  than  my  first. 

You  know  the  delightful  little  village  of  Offenbach  on 
the  Mayn,  about  four  miles  from  this  town,  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  districts  of  Ger- 
many ;  to  this  place  I  walked  one  day  with  my  friend  and 
travdlinff  companion,  Mr.  M.  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Andre  the 
music-seUer,  We  had  not  been  long  with  him,  when  he 
took  us  up  into  his  library,  to  shew  us  his  literary  trea- 
sures, particularly  his  extensive  manuscript  cdlection  of 
Mozart s  works,  in  the  composer's  own  hand-writing; 
whic^i  as  is  fdly  authenticated,  he  bought  of  Mozart's 
widow.  He  has,  at  least,  eight  large  chests  full,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  half  of  them  is  not  yet  printed.  If  yon 
add  to  this  the  thirty  or  forty  volumes  in  Haerters  edition 
of  Mozart's  works,  it  will  give  you  no  mean  idea  of  the 
application,  and  facility  in  writing  of  this  composer.  One 
•noiild,  indeed,  think  it  would  require  nearly  the  whole 
time  that  Mozart  lived  *,  merely  to  copy  what  he  composed. 

The  first  manuscript  Mr.  Andr^  shewed  us,  was  an  un*- 
finished  and  defective  opera,  VOro  del  Cairo.  For  the 
most  part  it  has  only  the  soprano  and  the  figured  bass 
written  out,  the  parts  between  being  either  left  entirdy 
blank,  or  containing  only  here  and  there  a  few  scattered 
notes.  Who  wodd  venture  to  nut  his  hand  to  the  filling 
up  of  these  blanks?  Mr.  M.,  wnose  master^ip  on  the 
pmno-forte  you  know,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
sight  of  the  original  hand-wrtthfig  of  a  composer  he  has 
such  an  unlimited  veneration  for,  played  to  the  greatest 
delight  of  dl  present  so  much  of  that  opera,  as  was  not 
detective  either  in  mdody  or  bass.  Nothing,  however, 
pleased  us  so  much  as  the  finale,  which  bears  throughout 
the  most  evident  marks  of  Mozart's  genius.  We  all 
agreed,  that  if  it  were  written  with  fdl  harmony,  it  might 
justly  be  {daced  by  the  side  of  that  to  Don  Giovanni^  or 
of  Titus.  Mr.  Andr^  possesses  another  unprinted  opera 
of  Mozart,  Tkamos,  King  in  Egypt,  which  deserves  parti- 
cdar  notice  on  account  of  its  excellent  overture.  Apotlo 
and  Cynthia,  (also  uiq^rinted,)  is  in  Mr.  Andr^*s  opinion 
Mozart's  first  great  composition  for  voices  with  fdl  instru- 
mental  accompaniment.  It  is  curious  that  the  chorusses 
from  the  opera  of  Thamos  are  found  in  many  of  his  Motetts. 

On  my  second  visit  to  this  gentleman  I  read  a  letter  in 
Mad.  Mozart's  own  hand,  a  great  part  of  which  related 
to  the  celebrated  requiem.  She  distmctly  says,  that  only- 
a  small  part  of  that  work  was  ooihposed  by  her  husband . 
She  maintains  that  every  thug  mm    dies  tree,"  is  by 


•95jmK  He  WM  bom  1756  and  died  mi. 

K 
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•ther  nMsters,  and '  Andri  fessnred 

nhiely  m  tli«  score  of  the  requiem  (H^eeieVn  edition,)  ^ms 
V  Siegmaier,  consequenYly  ako  the  iiiiiiiit«ble  Bene* 
dSctus  But  here  we  may  justly  be^aUowed  to  ask,  an 
which  other  of  Siegmaier*s  oempontioas  is  ^ereany  tmfce 
of  a  geaiiHi,  such  as  coukl  invent  any  thing  so  beantifal  ? 
Barely  not  in  his  Opera  The  Mirror  of  A/*€adia^  and  this 
k  considered  his  best  work. 

Besides  many  other  unpublished  fragments  of  operas 
and  sacred  compositions,  I  saw  a  very,  curious  MS.,  a 
concerto  for  the  horn,  with  this  droll  superscription. 
"  Mozart  has  compassion  on  that  silly  fool,  Leitgeber, 
and  writes  the  fellow  a  concerto  for  the  horn."  He  has 
given  this  player,  with  whom  he  seema  to  have  been  on  a 
very  intimate  footing,  a  great  many  other  ludicrous  epi- 
thets, which*,  however,  do  not  bear  translating. 

The  maimscript  of  ibis  oonoarto  has  all  t£e  colovn  ciif 
tfe  rainbow ;  and  in  some  very  difficult  passages,  wittten 
in  bine  ink,  he  has  added  qneri^  like  tb^ :  ^  What  iflo 
jom  say  to  that.  Master  Leitgeber  V  As  it  is  not  in  score, 
we  ^oirid  not  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  composition* 

The  notes  in  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  Mozart  are 
ail  very  slovenly  written,  and  the  pages  are  full  of  fre- 
qaent  insertions  and  erasures;  but  lus  latter  works,  I 
mean  all  those  to  which  he  owes  his  great  celebrity,  are 
beaatifully  and  deariy  written  in  small  notes.  To  the 
fiiends  of  Mosart,  or  wfaait  is  the  same,  to  tbe  whole  ma- 
aicai  world,  it  must  be  agreeaUe  news,  that  Mr;  Andr^  is 
dbont  to  pablish  all  those  fragments  of  Mosul's  operas, 
entatas,  sonatas,  i^c.  exactly  defective  as  they  are,  with- 
Ml  the  least  addition  from  another  mas^.  When  at 
impn^,  Mr.  Haertd  who  boaglit  the  other  portion  of 
Mozart's  maonscript  works,  shewed  me  a  luw  hmdle 
of  Mozart's  letters,  many  of  which  I  perased.  They  are 
all  ezoeedin^y  lively  and  gay.  To  the  biographers  of 
Moaart  they  wonid  haive  been  extremely  nsefal,  as  they 
ibUy  exhibit  his  character.  L  R.  8. 


MUSICAL  PHENOMENON. 

In  tlie  more  select  masieal  circles,  where  t^e  leading  professors 
assoctftte  in  the  chancter  of  friends,  rather  than  that  of  artists, 
there  has  been  unobstruaively  stealiag  into  notice  a  duM,  in 
whom  18  deveUq»ed  so  early  and  so  extraordinary  a  talent  for 
music,  that  the  moBt  fastidioue  predict  for  him  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  order,  and  speak  of  him  as  the  genius  horn  to  bestow  a 
duracter  for  eminence  in  that  art,  which  has  hitherto  heen  with- 
held by  foreigners  from  the  natives  of  this  country.  His  name 
is  George  AspuU,  and  his  present  age  only  eight  years. 

Hii  &ther  was  formeriy  In  hiuiness,  but  not  being  soecescful 
in  the  pursuit  heat  first  chose,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  music 


^  Either  Mad.  Mo«rt,  or  M.  Andi^,  must  be  .thoroughly  miataken. 
upon  this  point :  most  likelv  both  are  in  error.  It  has  always  been 
understood,  and  never  before  deniedi  that  the  whole  of  the  requiem, 
except  the  latter  portion  only  of  the  final  movement,  .was  the  work 
of  the  one  vast  genius  whose  name  it  beerrs,  and  it  carries  in  every 
jpian  of  it,  internal  evidaBce'of  tlie  feet.  Had  another  written  the 
Becordare  or  the  Benedichu,  the  CkmfiUatig,  or  the  H^tanm,  he  would 
liave  burst  out  of  obieurity,  and  put  in  bis  claim  to  immortality. 
But  after  a  hipae  of  thirty-three  years,  is  it  not  very  possiKYe  that  a 
lady's  memory  may  deceive  her?— is  it  not  equally  possible  that 
Mad.  M.  may  not  have  ezpiesaed  benelf  eaactlyas  she  inlended  in 
her  Jetter  ?  M.  Andre's  statement  difera  widely  from  hen.  His  a»- 
aertion,  if  correct,  deprives  Mozart  of  almost  half  the  woik :  hers, 
fobs  him  of  nearly  all;  that  is,  from  page  tweaty  of  the  score,  (as 
yriaied.by  Bieitkopf  aai*4laeite!,)  to  the  end.  Tbeie  most  be  a 
^nnd  error  oomewhece,  aad  we  shall  ba-^naUy  obiigad  to  oar^aor- 
Rspondenty  or  to  any  of  oar  friendi^  lor  viiatever  aasislaoce  can  be 
afforded  towaids  elucidating  this  interesting^  subject.— lloiTon. 


•aeouindMne  raputotion  as  a^perfonner  <on  the  viohn. 

It  was  nat  till  his  son  had  •considerably  passed  the  are  of  fire 
years  that  he  gave  any  indications  of  that  decided  bent  whieh  Ifis 
mind  has  since  taken  ;  but  the  marks  of  i^enlus  he  then  disco- 
Tered  were  so  evident,  that  Mr.  Aspull  detennined  to  nndeftdoe 
himself  the  oare  of  bb  education  in  music,  and  deroted  his 
whole  attention  to  that  object.  The  fruit  of  his  care  and 
assidoity  is  apparent  in  the  surprisinif  talent  which  fom^ 
AapuU  now  di^lays.  He  nerfonns  on  the  piano-forte,  at 
whioh  he  does  not  usually  sit,  nis  stature  heins^  so  small  as  to 
render  the  position  of  standing  that  which  s^ves  him  the 
most  perfect  command  of  the  instrument.  His  taigera  aCTe  ex- 
tremely short,  even  for  his  age ;  with  the  left  haiul  he  cannot 
reach  an  octave  so  as  to  press  down  the  tiro  notes  whieh  foini 
it  at  one  time,  and  is  only  enabled  to  do  so  with  the  right  liand 
with  much  difficulty,  and' by  depressing  the  wrist.  The  impedi- 
ment, thus  formed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  mere  mechanical  diffi- 
ties  of  the  piano-focte,  will  be  perfeotiy  understood  by  allithose 
who  have  ever  attempted  that  instrument,  but  they  have  not  pre- 
vented young  Aspull  from  conquering  the  most  complex  and 
rapid  passages  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  form  or  nuuneal 
compoeition. 

The  oompositioBs  of  Kidkbrenner  and  Mosehales,  prepared 
for  displaying  in  public  the  manual  skill  of  those  celehratea  pi^ 
fessurs^  are  played  evidentiy  without  the  smallest  effort  by  this 
extraordinary  child.  He  has  also  made  himself  master  of  a  diffi- 
cult piece  by  Czemy,  who  wrote  it  as  a  trial  of  skill  for  all  tibe 
professors  of  Europe,  and  in  order  to  combine  all  the  mechanical 
niceties  of  execution  of  which  the  instrument  is  susceptible. 
This  piece,  coasistSng  of  only  ime  movement,  oGcnpisi  neaiiv" 
fortj  pages  of  printed  mnsic,  eier|r  one  of  whidi  is-erowded  witn 
rapid  divisions,  intricate  modulations,  and  the  most  chrenatic 
passages  that  the  art  of  the  composer  could  devise. 

But  the  mechanical  skill  uf  voung  Aspull  is  tiiat  which,  has  least 
surprised  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  per- 
form. A  child  with  a  certun  devemess  and  quickness  of  partly 
ma^  be  taught  by  repeated  efforts  to  conquer  the  greatest  intri- 
cacies, and  when  conquered,  there  wUl  remain  nearly  the  same 
im|H«8sion  from  tiiem  whidi  reeidts  on  viewing  an  exhibition  on 
the  tight  rope,  or  the  antic  tricks  of  the  unfortunate  pupils  of  a 
posture-master.  Mr.  Aspull's  pupil  is  not  of  tins  class.  The 
boy's  mind  evidentiy  participates  in  all  that  lus  hand  executes. 
A  passM  which  he  is  compelled  to  lenve  imperfect  through  n 
defect  of^  physical  power,  does  not  stop  or  disconcert  him,  neft 
would  an  orainary  pupil,  but  he  passes  on  to  the  next,  and  is  as 
certain  to  give  it  with  effect,  as  if  himself  had  composed  it. 
Short  as  the  period  is  which  young  Aspull  has  devoted  to  the 
study  of  mu^ic,  he  has  cultivated  every  style,  and  all  withsuoceas. 
In  these  are  included  the  concertos  of  Handel,  and  the  ftqpws  of 
the  Baohs  and  Seariatti,  than  wUch  latter,  periiaps.  Ho  works 
could  possiblv  be  selected  less  accessible  to  a  juvenile  stodM. 
Young  Aspull  unites  widi  tiiese  tiie  talent  whrcfa  is  rsre  utm^ 

Erofessors,  of  extempore  playing,  at  which,  if  pennittod  to  do  no^ 
e  will  pass  hours,  nnd  with  a  fluency  that  would  indicate  musical 
notes  to  be  that  vehidc  by  which  he  could  best  express  his  ideas* 
He  sin^  ballads  to  his  own  accompaniipent  on  the  piano-forte, 
in  a  voice  thin  and  weak,  owing  to  his  extreme  youth,  bat  widi 
peculiar  taste  and  deHcate  expression. 

His  appearanee  and  behaviour  do  notdiffer  from  those  ef  oCiMr 
children  of  the  same  age ;  but  bis  manner,  when  performuig  on 
the  piano^forle,  is  that  of  a  peeson  deeply  attentive.  The  most 
rapid  and  involved  passages  do  not  produce  achan{^e  of  counte- 
nance, nor  any  sign  of  effort.  Little  studjr  is  requisite  even  fcr 
the  most  elaborate  pieces ;  and  those  of  ordinary  difficulty  he 
can  execute  at  once,  on  being  permitted  to  cast  his  eye  over 
them  before  taking  his  station  at  the  piano-forte.  Tins  extn- 
ordinary  boy  bears  ahont  him  prognostics  xi  iiitttre  entinenne^ 
whidi  oonld  not  haive  beengreataror  ntersconclnnini  initfae  pi^ 
son  of  liozari  himself. 

The  Kingt/havinf  heard  the  wonderful  talents  of  tiuschiH 
described,  exprcssea  a  wish  to  be  enabled  himself  to  judge  of 
their  reality.  Yomig  Aspull  accordingly  had  ttie  honour  of  komg 
introduced  toliis  Majesty,  for  the  first  time,  t>n  tte  «A  of 
FiDbniar^  nt  Wiadsisr  patsfe.  A  select  nar^r  was  invM  to 
witness  his  performance.  Tonng  Aspull  took  his  station  at 
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iamd«r  of  the  evettifiir,  4toripg«ww  thiw  tim  Imfv,  hwktiw 
of  aVMriMJBgr  BMirVilte  wiule.atteatkA  of  Roj^  paitf. 
The  specimens  ffven  of  his  proficie^e^  were  selected  froin 
composers  of  eyaSry  style,,  and  of  every  vanety  of  diificiilty,  oi'er 
which  he  exhibited  a  perfect  mastery.  The  more  elaborate  pieces 
bf  Beethoven^  Mosart,  Hummel,  Kaikbrenner,  Mbscbefes,  Kreut- 
ser,  and  Clementi,  were  plaved  in  succession,  with  a  force  and 
pf«cision  that  drew  repeatea  exclamations'  of  surprise  from  his 
hearers.  The  King',  who  the- greater  part  of  the  time  sal  at  his 
aidie,  ireqaeotly  interruirtifed  his  perfoFmanoe  by  eiies  hravaf 


PHMen.  Augusta*  whsi  has  herself  stadied  musie  wiih  grearsiic* 
cess,  honoured  the  juvenile  pianist  by  turning  over  the  lenres  (tf 
the  book  from  which  he  played.  Between  the  instrumental  pieces, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  young  AspuH  sang  simple  airs,  ac- 
companvlnp^  himself  on  the  piano-^rte.  The  impression  made 
on  his  Majesty  and  the  whale  compai^  was  thflt  of  uaqoalilied 
admiration ;  and  the  King,  to  atford  another  opporttroityt  of 
estimating  his  extraordinary  powers,  gave  orders,  when  the 
party  separated,  that  young  AspuU  should  remain  at  Windsor, 
and  be  in  attendance  on  the  following  evening. 


REVIEW  OF  MUSlJC. 


A  CoixECTiON  OP  Gless,  Canons,  and  Catches, 
compose4  the  late  JoHN  Wall  Callcott,  Hiis. 
Doc. 

ICanduded/rom  kut  Number,'] 

"We  now  continue  our  notice  of  Ihis  work.  Of  tlie  fbrty- 
<yiie  ^ees  which  it  contains,  seveii  hove  never  hefer«  ap^* 
jseared  in  print,  and  as  tliej  aare  new  to  the  world,  we 
sludl  offer  some  cursory  remarks  6n  them,  keeping  in  view 
that  the  author,  who  general!  j  wrote  for  pnbliealion,  and 
rarely  withheld  any  thing  that  h&  thoHght  would  fnme 
successftd,  did  not  himself  bring  them  forth  view. 
Whatever  merit,  therefore,  they  possess  will  go  to  aoe- 
ment  his  reputation,  but  that  reputation  must  not  be  ai« 
lowed  to  suffer^  should  they  not  all  be  found  upon  a  level 
with  his  other  compositions.  The  titles  of  these,  and 
the  voices  for  whicir  they  arc  intended,  are  as  firflovrs 

^As  on  tlie  mournful  poplar  bough,**  two  treMes  and  a 
base. 

"  Fill  the  horn  of  glossy  Hue**  counter-tenor,  two 
tenors,  and  a  base. 

"  Radiant  Ruler  of  the  day     Two  trebles  and  a  base. 

**  From  the  chambers  of  Hut  Bast^**  counter-tenor,  tenor, 
and  a  base. 

"  Sweet  blossom,  hear  a  fathet^s  sighs"  two  trebles  and 
abase. 

"  Thou  palsied  earth,'^  two  trebles  and  a  base. 

•*  Wliy  does  beauteous  Lina  weep  V  counter-tenor,  two 
tenors,  and  two  bases. 

The  first  three  are  not  equal  to  any  of  Dr.  CallcotVs 
well-known  glees ;  they  betray  a  sluggishness  in  the 
creative  faculty,  and  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
much  less  talented  man.  The  fourth,  Irom  the  cham- 
bers of  the  East,"  is  a  composition  veiy  different  in  cha- 
racter to  the  foregoing,  and  carries  with  it  the  undoubted 
stan^  of  the  author's  genius^  It  is  priaeipally  made  up 
of  tmee  fugal  points,  quite  vocal  in  their  coustmction 
and  effect,  and  not  urged  on  into  a  learned  mystification. 
A  passage  at  the  word/*  swdl"  (VkiI.  i..p»  197,)  partakes 
too  mucn  of  the  nature  of  a  musical  pun ;  but  in  the 
same  page  we  have  the  annexed  fourelegant  bars : — 

O  ccan  hcHves,  O  -  -  -  cean  . 


^^^^^ 


7mp  J-' 


heaves,   O  -  -  •  -  ccan  heaves  with  fu  -  nous  *wcfl. 


The  fifth  of  these  posthmnons  works,  Thou  palsied 
cnrlhr  lro»  Pofesfme,  the  well-known  poem  By  the 
pesent  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  should  have 
been  called  a  Molett,  certainly  not  a  ghe.  ht  troth,  it 
is  quite  out  of  its  place  in  this  collection,  and  we  cannot 
but  legret  that  iC  was  not  suffered  to  repose  among  the 
rejected  MS8.  of  ks  author^  for  it  is  feebte  in  itsdf,  and 
is  still  more  so  in  connexion  with  words  whidk  demand 
tAe  suhMmest  strains  that  music  can  yield. 

Sweet  Blossom"  is  a  very  simple,  but  an  extremely 
pretty,,  compositions  exactly  fitted  for  amateur  performers. 
The  words,  breathing  the  tender  aifectton  of  a  fond 
father,  were,  it  is  supposed,  written  by  Dr.  Cahcott,  and 
appear  to  have  been  addressed,  during  his  illness,  to  his 
son,  then  a  child.  As  a  father,  they  exhibit  the  author  in 
a  most  amiable  point  of  view.  We  perfectly  agree  wiA 
Mr.  Horsley  in  considering  the  seventh  and  last  gf  these 
as  the  best:  it  is  written  with  great  vigour,  and  is  a 
happy  mixture  of  skill  in  contrivance,  and  beauty  in 
effect.  It  begins  and  ends  with  the  subjoined  agreeable 
subject : — 


I 


3Ef. 


4: 


Why   does     beau  -  teous     Li  -  -  na 


weep  ?      Why  does  beau  « teous  Li  -  na      weep  ? 

H  8 
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Tieie  ia  vast  gmadeiir  in  the  foUawaur  pawge,  «(«• 
tuned  in  the  second  ntorement  of  (bis.  Tltfe  transitioais 

 , — 


n- 


ff  y  V  ^  Iff 

Inprintless   ina-jes*tj  of  walk 


331 


O"-  dm  fear  -  less  meets  the  sheck. 


In  the-seoond  bar  of  tue  samet  page  ISO,  is  a&  ffliMmtl 
discoid  that  might  easily  hav^  been  aroided ;  and  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  127,  9th  bar,  we  meet  with  another,  still  more 
harsh ;  ooth  of  these  may  be  remedied  withdut  any 
difticiilty.  It  must  be  granted,  that  in  neither  case  is 
any  law  violated ;  but  there  are  many  things  in  and  ont 
of  music,  which,  thoi^gh  strictly  legal,  are  mightily  dis« 
agreeable. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  tbe  manner  in 
which  this  work  is  edited.  ^  .  .      ^  ^ 

Nearly  all  of  Dr.  Callcott's  popular,  and  most  justly- 
admired  glees,  are  collected  together  in  the  two  volumes. 
It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  a  single  omission  has  been 
made,  but  with  judgment ;  though  we  wish  that  Padre 
del  Cieir*  a  fine  madrigal,  had  been  admissible.  The 
addition  of  a  piano^forle  accompaniment  is  very  prudent, 
for  the  great  majority  of  singers  require  some  support. 
But  we  desire  to  say,  most  emjphatically,  that  whenever 
really  skilful  performers  are  umted  in  a  g^ee,  any  acct>m- 
paniment  is  derogatory  to  their  talents,  and  subversive 
of  effect 

The  Memoir  is  written  in  a  plain,  but  strong  and 
perspicuous,  manner,  and  with  great  feeling.  It  is,  in 
some  parts,  perhaps,  a  little  too  colloquial,  and  in  a  very 
few  instances,  matter  is  introduced  which  may  seem  irre- 
levant, and  not  immediately  interesting  to  those  who  look 
only  for  the  pure  and  unmixed  biography  of  Dr.  Callcott : 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  will  gratify  his  friends,  and  much  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  publication. 

To  this  memohr,  Mr.  Horsley  has  added  an  analysis  of 
the  compositions  included  in  the  present  collection.  It  is, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  an  eloge  rather  than  a 
criiitTue;  but  where  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  justice 
and  friendship  may  speak  the  language  of  truth  and  of 
panegyric,  in  the  same  words. 

This  work  is  brought  out  in  a  most  liberal  manner,  and 
will  be  ornamental  to  any  musical  library.  The  portrait 
of  Dr.  Callcott,  engraved  from  a  painting  by  his  brother*, 

«  Aoguftoft  W.  Callcott,  Eaq.,  R.  A.,  ooe  of  the  first  artiBlt,  not  of 
thif  countrj  only,  bat  of  the  pivteot  age* 


is  tha  stwagert  iiannliUumi  wa  esar  khdd ;  it  fa  fit  io^ 

aocora|Minv  the  moral  likeness, — ^no  less  faithful  to  ua-^ 
tare,— delineated  by  bis  son-in-law  andediter.  With 
the  latter  we  conclude  our  present  article, 

If  Dr.  Callcott  was  entitled  to  our  admiration  as  a 
musician,  he  had  the  strongest  claim  to  our  esteem  and 
reverence  as  a  man.  By  native  he  was  kind,  eentle,  and 
beneficent.  He  had  no  enemies, — ^he  could  nave  none. 
Violent  and  majianant  passions  never  found  any  place  in 
his  heart ;  but  whenever  troubled  by  the  folly  or  indis* 
cretion  of  mankind,  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion  were 
always  those  of  one 'whose  philosophy  is  exalted  by 
Christianity." 

ZsLMiRA,  Opera  Sena,  in  due  attiy  mena  in  Musica  dal 
Sign  OR  Ma£stro  Rossini.  (Vienna,  Pmso  At- 
taria  k  C<mip.) 
Zelmira,  though  first  brought  out  at  Naples,  was, 
we  suspect,  composed  with  an  ultimate  view  to  Ger- 
many, where  good  music  is  more  appreciated  than  in 
Italy.  Rossini  wrote  it  at  leisure,  comparatively  speak- 
ing,  and  we  therefore  find  fewer  things  in  it  to  remind 
us  of  himself^  or  of  others,  than  in  most  of  his  operas. 
A  steady  determination  to  attend  to  rules  sanctioned  by 
time  and  experience,  is  obvious  throughout  the  wh^e  of  it, 
and  this  is  particularly  distinguishable  in  the  base  of  his 
score,  which  is  conducted  in  the  most  irreproachable 
manner.  He  has  also  devoted  greater  attention  to 
the  expression  of  the  words,  and  the  passions  are 
d^ictea  in  more  faithful  colours  than  is  usual  with 
him; — that  is,  he  has  read  the  poem  deliberately ;  he 
has  waited  till  the  sentiment  of  the  poetry  suggested 
the  motivost  and  in  adding  his  accompaniments,  he  has 
been  governed  by  the  prevailing  character  of  the  scene. 
Thus  he  has  produced  a  work,  which,  whatever  its  pre- 
sent fate  may  be,  will,  with  II  Barbiere^  Tancredif  La 
Gazzoj  and  II  Turco^  descend  to  posterity,  and  keep  his ' 
name  long  on  the  roll  of  fame.  It  is  certainly  unfortu- 
nate in  being  built  upon  a  heavy,  uninterestingr  draq^,. 
and  in  this  country  it  has  had  the  additional  misfortune' 
to  be  brought  out  widi  a  performer  in  the  principal  cha* 
racter,  whose  powers  have  for  some  time  been  on  the  de- 
cline, and  have  undeniably  proved  deficient  on  the  Anglo* 
Italian  stage.  \ 
^  Zelmira  has  no  overture ;  it  begins  with  what  is  tenaect ' 
the  Introduzione^  which  always  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  first  scene.  It  consists  of  a  chorus,  broken  by  two 
airs  for  a  tenor,  the  second  of  which  is  in  Rossini's  most 
popular  style:— 
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1%e  fad  icene  openg  ifith  a  Gtvatina  in  T  slnu^ 
■unor,  ^  Ah*'  gia  thucorte U  H**  a  most  pathetic  air, 
aun^  by  Polidoro^  an  old  king,  UTina  in  a  mausoleum  to 
secrete  himself  from  an  usurper*  This  will  be  thought. 


by  admli^s  of  expressive  music,  the  best  melady  in  the 
opera;  we  therefore  insert  the  subject  of  it,  with  a&miick 
of  the  accompanying  base  in  small  notes  as  we  can  in* 
dude  in  one  staff. 


And.  Sou,         ^    ^  - 


 b±f 

Ah  I  giatnuBcerse  il  di, 


altro  ne      sorge  an  -  oor,  Ne  riedi  al  ge  -  ni  - 


Ne  riedi  al  ge  -  ni  - 


tor,  Zel-mi  *  ra 


This  is  followed  by  a  splendid  Terzetto,  Soave  con- 
forto,"  for  a  soprano,  contr'  alto,  and  base,  in  two  move- 
ments ;  the  first  very  original,  but  the  last  copied  by  the 
author,  almost  notatimi  from  his  other  compositions. 

Ilo  enters  at  the  fifth  scene,  to  the  Fettive  March^ 
given  in  the  13th  Number  of  this  work.  In  addition  to 
ihe  orchestra,  a  military  baad  is  broi^ht  on  the  stage, 
and  the  clangor  becomes  intolerable.  The  Marc&  itself, 
iiowever,  is  a  verv  spirited  and  novel  composatbn.  It  is 
sncoeeded  by  the  brilliant  and  original  aria,  Caral  dek 
attendxmir  published  in  the  12th  NunAer  of  the  Har« 
M osricoir.  A  great  deal  of  chorus  is  blended  with  this, 
which,  of  course,  we  omitted.  The  dramatic  effect  of  the 
whole  is  very  grand. 

In  the  sixth  scene  Zekura  ud  (soprano  and  tenor) 
ling  a  duet,    Ah  che  ^ud  trancki  accrniHf'  in  £  flat,  the 


Andanie. 


accompaniment  to  which  is  striking  in  its  effect.  The 
second  movement  of  this  is  common  and  very  inferior  to 
the  first.  In  the  next  scene  is  an  air  of  the  bramra 
kind,  and  like  most  others  of  that  rantins;  class ;  but  it 
is  terminated  by  a  chorus  of  priests,  which,  as  a  musical 
composition,  approaches  very  near  to  the  sublime,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  this  opera,  in  which  the 
sound  is  not  in  union  with  the  sense.  The  priests  give 
to  the  usurper  a  favourable  interpretation  of  the  oracle, 
and  proclaim  him  king.  The  music  certainly  would  seem 
to  announce  all  the  horrors  that  are 

"  In  blackest  midni|fht  bora.*' 
We  can  onlv  find  room  to  insert  a  i^w  bars  of  this,  but 
they  are  valuable,  and  will  convey  a  tolerably  good  no- 
tion of  the  whole,  which  is  short,  (Every  base  note  mast 
be  played  i^uite  staccato.) 


The  upper  notes  in  the  above  accompaniment  form  the 
chorus,  which  is  sung  in  unison. 

The  duet, Percht  nd  gwxrdi  !"  for  Zdmira  and  Emma, 
(soprano  and  contr'  alto)  is  beaatifuUy  tender,  and  much 
in  Paisiello's  elegant  manner.  It  b^ns  in  F  minor,  but 
the  latter  part  is  in  the  major  key.  This  is  the  only  duet 
iu  the  opera  that  is  ealcalaled  for  amateur  singers.  After 


this  begins  the  finale  to  the  first  act,  one  of  Rossini's 
most  successful  efforts.  In  order  to  communicate  some 
idea  of  the  fine  opening  of  this,  and  of  a  lovely  pasnge 
which  soon  follows,  we  shall  blend  the  two  in  one  exam- 
ple ;  thouffh  the  minor  is  in  fact  divided  from  the  major 
by  many  bars:—  ' 
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majof,  for  a  tenor  asd  oaae»  aaKi  mcoctfc ;  it'i»Mek«0 

singers  like,  for  the  sake  of  display,  Imi  whidi  seldom 
pleases  any  bodj  but  themselves.  Some  part  of  accom- 
paniment, however,  is  exceedingly  clever.  ARer  thiai» 
a  qttintett,  with  a  chonis,  fnll  of  energy  and  dramatic 
effect.  In  it  is  the  beautifnl  and  favorite  andante  move^* 
ment  in  A  flat,  Ah!  m'iUuse  vn  sol  momentol  abounding 
in  melody  and  pathos.  A  chorus  of  warriors  follows  tfais^ 
and  then  comes  the  last  finale ;  neither  of  these  lurve  anj 
great  merit,  unless  excessive  loudness  be  a  Ia«jU|,U.9 
quality. 

Greatly  as  we  admire  ZelnUrOj  taken  altogether,  jet 
wi<  .must  allow  that  it  fa«g  sotne  faults  that  much  dhninnb 
its  effect  in  performance:— the  chorus  is  redundant- 
mixing,  in  too  many  scenes,  and  smothering  some  of  thei 
best  pieces:— 4he  aecompaniment  is  frequently  over* 
pewenng,  and  giv»  an- excess  of  employment  to  thevv- 
rious  in^ttments:~there  is  a  want  of  relief,  but  this  is 
the  defect  of  the  drama  i  tself ,  rather  than  an  error  of  the 
composer : — the  prima  donna  is  not  prominent  enough, 
she  ought  to  have  had  an  aria  and  a  duet  in  adidition  to 
the  few  things  assigned  to  her;— and,  lastly,  the  military 
band  employed  on  the  stage  only  serves  to  augment  the 
already  overwhelming  sounds  of  the  orchestra.  Some  of 
these  evils  might  have  been  easily  remedied,  and  woidd,  no 
doubt,  have  been  attended  to  here  by  Siguor  Rossini,  if 
he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  friend  to 
advise  with,  as  to  the  taste  of  this  country,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  theatre. 


in  this  finale  is  a  good  quintett,    La  sopresa  la  slvpor, 
and  the  streito  begins  with  great  grandeur.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  have  not  space  for  an  example  of  each. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  chorus,  Pian^  piano,'*' 
(published  in  our  ISth  Number)  in  which  the  preahiera^ 
♦*  Gel  pictoso/"  (in  our  9th  Number)  is  introduced.  Of 
these  our  subscribers  are  enait^led  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  we  must  beg  to  recall  their  attention  to  -a 
diromatie  passage  in  the  chorus,  of  so  singidar  and 
effeetive  a  kind,  that,  beihg  short,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
intruiive  to  print  it  again. 


Andante, 


We  regret  not  having  room  in  the  present  article,  to 
analyse  so  very  curious  a  piece  of  harmony. 

An  accompanied  recitative,  "  J^h!  che  diffendiV  fol- 
lows this,  which  will  ever  be  admired  by  real  judges  of 
nnsical  expression,  and  be  eonsidered  as  one  Of  the  most 
ingenious  works  of  its  author.  But  we  must  hasten  to 
^MH^nde  this  article.   A  biilliant  and  shewy  duet  in  £ 
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posed  by  J.  N.  Hummel.  The  Harp  part  wronged 
Jtm  the  OuHar  hy  J.  Meik^BELCS^    (Bomy  and 

A  pot-pourri  is  a  thing  calculated  for  those  who  have  not 
acquired  any  strong  relish  for  what  is  substantially  good 
in  music,  as  weHas^for  such  as  have  enioyed  the  solid  lo 
jrepletion,  and  fiy  for  relief  to  that  which  is  light.  If 
confined  within  moderate  limits^  and  well  put  together,  it 
will  please  all  people  at  some  times ;  but  if  spun  out,  as 
is  too  usual,  «to  an  unreasonable  lei^th,  and  ill  managed, 
it  is  the  most  hopeless  and  mischievous  thing  ioiaginable ; 
hopelessy  because  air  may  be  added  to  air  ad  infinitum ; 
and  mischievoti8«  because  it  gives  us  a  distaste  for  melo- 
dies, in  themselves  good,  but  damaged  by  association. 

The  present  piece  belongs  4o  the  favourable  side  of  the 
case ;  it  does  not  exceed  a  dozen  pages,  and  the  various 
airs  are  connected  in  a  nalural  and  agreeable  manner. 
These  are  selected  from  J^off  ^  - Parts,  La  Vestale,  Don 
Juin,  //  Re  Teodoro^  and  the  Freydmtz ;  the  waltz  chosen 
irom  the  latter  popular  opera,  was  published  in  one  of  the 
«arl^  numbers  of  the  Hiffmonicon.  This  pot-pourri  was 
originally  written  for  the  piano-forte  and  guitar, — ^rather 
an  uncommon  union,-*and  M.  Moscheles  has,  very 
wisely,  arranged  it  for  the  harp  instead  of  the  latter  iu- 
strument.  It  is  a  very  agreeable,  useful  production,  ilwr 
the  airs  are  all  really  good,  and  are  put  into  such  a  shape, 
that  almost  any  two  performers  may  play  them ;  and, 
as  the  mme  of  Hummel  is  becoming  very  fashionable, 
we  expect  to  hear  that  his  present  work  obtams  an  ex- 
tensive sale. 

HAYVEDSa'a  votolar  Roitbo,  in  the  favovrOe  Air 
of  Le  Petit  Tambour,"  arranged  with  an  Introduce 
ioPffMovem&ntfor  <Ae  Hahp  and  PtAKO-FoaTB,  and 
M  Aocompamment  for  the  Flote,  ad  libitum,  by  Tbo- 
aiAB  Attwood.  fHiJormjomc  Institution^  Regent-street,) 

Mayseder  is  one  of  the  new  names  that  have  risen  up 
rather  suddenly^  and  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  po- 
pularity in  a  comparatively  short  time.  As  well  as  an 
original  composer,  of  acknowledged  merit  in  a  certain 
line,  he  is  also  a  violin  player  of  the  highest  order.  He  is 
settled  at  Vienna,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  performer  that 
las  no  rival  in  his  own  particular  st^le. 

The  subject  of  this    popular  rondo"  is  this— 


Allegro. 


It  is  one  of  the  gayest  of  this  vivacious  composer's  pro- 
diKSlioiM,  and  puts  every  head  into  motion,  wherever 

ejFed.  Mr.  Attwood  has  converted  it  into  a  good  trio 
a>dbnMtic  ctiK^  The  harp  piart  is  easy,  and  that 
for  the  flute  still  more  so  ;  but  there  are  a  few  bars  for 
41k  pkno4arile,  in'  F  siMirp  ns^orj  that,  at  first  sight, 
nwgl  dmm  kwapeneneeA  musicians,  tiioiigk  ail  fear 
iWMin^  ftn  thia  SMroe  witt  be  ^tssipeled  lu ter  a  doser 
viewt  and  when  the  passage  has'liMi  pLayed  ofer  twiee 


tfllirroe.  The  iotHMkdton  shews  the  mapier,  ondliie 
ammgement  of  die  air  is  exeeedmgly  well  eteeuted. 
Tins  will  be  ackoowledged  as  a  very  enlivening,  de- 
lightful conbiuation,  byaH  who  play  it  correctly,  aad 
with  spirit 

1.  T£RPSi;CHORE,  choix  des  pieces  tes  plus  belles^  ei  les 
plus  estimeesj  par  Rossini,  Weber,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
&c.,  et  mises  pour  le  Piano-Forte,  par  Czerny,  Pixis, 
Leidersdorf,  &c.  Nos.  1  to  4.  (Wesscl  and  Stoddart, 
1,  Soho^sqmre.) 

2.  £uT£BP£,  or  a  choice  colkction  of  Polonaises  and 
Waltzes  for  the  Piano- Forte,  by  foreign  compo^rs. 
Books  1  and  2.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  Princes-street^ 
Ha  iwver 'Square,) 

3.  Amusement  poub.  les  Dames,  Recueii  perio^ 
dique  de  Pieces  Choisiespowr  La  Harpe,  nan  putliis 
auparavant  en  A^gleterre.    No.       (By  the  same.)  ^ 

The  first  of  these  collections  contains  only  two  ^ages 
in  each  number.  The  four  numbers  already  published 
are,  with  the  exception  of  a  march  from  Rossini's  Elizor 
bethj  filled  by  the  most  popular  pieces  in  Weber's  Fre^ 
cliiitz.    The  price  is  fair,  and  the  selections  good. 

The  two  numbers  of  Euterpe  coimNrise  ten  short  pieces* 
well  arranged,  from  the  worx^  of  Weber,  Paer,  Ilossim, 
and  Hummel. 

L*  Amusement  pour  les  Dames  is  an  useful  publioatioii 
for  performers  on  the  Harp,  as  containing  a  consider dhle 
quantity  of  good  music,  at  a  moderate  price.  This  9^ 
cond  number  gives  an  air  irom  Haydn's  Creation;  a 
march  from  A^red  le  Grand ;  a  theme  and  a  waltz  hy 
Scherer. 


1.  Foreign  Melodies  for  the  Flute,  selected  from 
Berbiguer,  Drouet,  Gabrielsky,  Rossini,  Saust,  Tulou, 
4t;.,  by  Charles  Saust.  Books  1  and  2.  (Cocks 
and  Co.  Hanover  Street^  Hanover  Square,) 

S.  Gramaohree  MoLLT,  with  Vartations  for  tie 
Fldte  and  Piano  Forte,  by  L.  Drouet.  {Pub" 
lished  by  the  same,) 

The  nfmies  of  Saast  and  Drou€ft  m  in  themselves  re- 
commendatory  of  whatever  they  shall  publish  for  the 
flute.  This  instrument,  which  fifty  years  ago  almost 
every  man  xmM  play  upon,  mem  or  less,  is  daily  regaia- 
ing  the  favour  thai  it  once  possessed,  and  its  practice  is 
rapidly  spreading,  amongst 

The  mob  «f  gentlemen  vihoUoe  at  ease. 

But  how  drSbrent  the  performances  on  it  in  our  day,  com- 
pared with  those  known  to  our  fathers  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  the  circle  of  musical  amateurs 
now,  and  not  find  dilettanti  wh6  play,  with  facility,  music 
that  would  have  perplexed  most  professional  players  in 
the  last  age.  The  two  books  published  by  Mr.'  Saust  are 
a  proof  of  this,  for  the  airs  contained  in  them,  though  by 
no  means  difficult  compared  with  what  w^  are  in  the 
almost  daily  habit  of  hearing,  would  have  ena.bled  a 
good  orchestra  perfbrmec,  half  a  ceqtury  ago,  to  appear 
very  ]:espectablybefqre  the  public.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  mdoay  by  Tulou,  rather  in  the  Scotish  style,  and, 
though  not  abounding  in  originality,  is  pretty  from  its 
8tm|9ieHy.  £tgfat  variations  are  added  to  it,  which  are 
well  contrasted,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  second 
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IkMk  coniains  Rade*8  air,  die  wdl-known  beantifnl  me- 
lody, rendered  so  popalar  by  Mad.  Gatalani.   With  this 

-are  published  one  or  the  composer's  own  variations,  and 

.three  others  by  Mr.  Sanst;  tne  last  of  them  requiring 
some  skill  and  practice. 

M.  Drouet  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  charming  of 

.the  Irish  airs  for  his  divertimento^  and  has  arranged 
It  with  some  taste  and  judgment,  not  only  for  the  flute, 

'  but  also  for  the  piano-forte.  Either  of  the  parts  may  be 
played  bv  a  performer  of  ordinary  talent,  though  there  is 
much  of  brilliancy  aiid  shew  in  both  of  them.  As  it  is  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  this  is  a  republication,  from  a 
foreign  copy,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  property  in 
it,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  the  price,  four  shillings,  is 
as  unreasonable  as  impolitic. 


Forty  easy  Pieces  anc^  Eight  short  Preludes, 
/or  the  Guitar,  Composed  for  the  Use  ofBeoinners,  by 
Ferdinand  Caruixi.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holies 
Street.) 

AnoNGSt  the  once  favoured  musical  instruments,  now 
for  some  time  neglected,  and  coming  into  practice  again, 
IS  the  guitar.  To  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  per- 
formances of  M.  Sor^  this  may  be  attributed,  he  makes 
the  instrument  speak  so  sweetly,  and  so  well,"  that 
.hundredsfly  to  "  strike  the  chorded  shell,"  who  never  be- 
fore dreamt  of  what  it  was  capable  of  producing.  Its 
powers  in  almost  every  hand  but  his,  are  certainly  very 
limited,  artd  even  be,  the  modern  Jubal,  cannot  give  it 
strength  enough  of  tone  to  render  it  usc'ful  any  where  but 
in  a  small  l^m.  As  an  instrument,  however,  for  the 
1ioudoir,--or  still  better  for  the  alcove, — it  is  poetical  and 
romantic,  and  will  always  possess  charms,  both  in  itself 
and  from  association. 

M.  Carulli's  elementary  book  is  a  very  good  and  useful 
work :  the  airs,  if  not  strikingly  new  and  melodious,  are 
pleasing,  and  shew  good  taste.  The  fingering  is  good, 
and  the  preludes,  which  do  not  attempt  too  much,  prove, 
so  far  as  they  go,  that  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with 
harmony,  ai^d  is  master  of  some  of  its  effbcts. 


PHILAISIDERING;  OR,  THE  ROSE  QUEEN. 

•    (PMitked  by  the  Royal  Harmonic  JnsiUution, 
946,  Regent  Street,) 

1.  Overture,  composed  by  Charles  E.  Horn. 
9*  Song,  "  Why  what  can  a  poor  Maiden  do  ?"  sung  by 
Mad.  Yestris  ;  composed  by  the  same. 

3.  Duet,  "  Go  whisper  in  my  Lady*s  Ear,"  sung  by 
Mr.  Brabam  and  'Mr.  Listen ;  composed  by  the  seme, 

4.  Duet,  "  Dearest  Lady,  pray  brieve  me !"  sung  by 
Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Braham ;  composed  by  Pai- 
BiEixo  ;  arranged  by  Charles  E.  Horn. 

5.  Song,  Did  I  try  to  paint  Temptation,"  sung  by 
Mr.  Braham ;  composed  by  the  same, 

6.  SoNO,  "  We  know  these  Troubadours,"  swig  by  Miss 
Stephens ;  composed  by  Caraffa;  arranged  by  Chas. 
E.  Horn. 

7.  Song,  Reason  and  Love!"  sung  by  Mr.  Braham. 
The  pielody:  composed  by  Mr.  Braiiam;  arranged 
and  adapted  by  Charles  E.  Horn. 

8.  The  Picture  Song,  sum  by  Mad.  Yestris;  the 
air  by  AuBER ;  arranged  by  Charles  E.  Horn. 

9.  Song,  «  TTis  LiberW,"  sung  by  Mr.  Braham;  com- 
posed  by  Charles  £.  Horn. 


10.  8ojr«,    Sally  Pdl,*'  $tmg  by  Mr.  Harkjr;  etmpo$i4 

by  the  same. 

11.  Song,    Oh !  I  feel  sweet  Words  impart,''  sung  by 
Miss  Stephens,  (an  Irish  air) ;  ar-^ranged  by  the  same, 

12.  Song,    The  Silent  Stream,"  sung  6y  Mad.  Yestris; 
composed  by  the  same. 

In  a  short  notice  of  this  Opera  in  our  last  Number,  we 
did  not  conceal  the  surprise  we  felt  at  its  success,  which 
we  could  only  attribute  to  the  strong  manner  in  whidi  it 
is  cast.  It  still  continues  to  run,  and  we  can  only  savy 
de  gustibus^ — ^but  "  the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty."  It 
is  now  our  business  to  consider  it  musically,  and  we 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  long  over  it.  If  they  like 
Philandering^  by  all  means  let  them  enjoy  it ;  but,  as 
critics,  we  are  too  cold  to  participate  in  their  amusement. 

The'Overture  begins  with  b.  pastorale^  and  is  so  far  in 
character  with  the  piece.  It  flows  on  in  a  trite,  unambi- 
tious manner,  and  therefore  still  continues  appropriate. 

No.  2,  an  apology  for  kissing,  is  a  pretty  song  in  A 
flat,  sung  in  a  very  delectable  manner  by  Madame  Yes- 
tris. At  least  half  of  the  good  humour  and  tolerance  of 
the  audience  may  be  attributed  to  this  winning  union  of 
performer,  poet,  and  musician. 

No.  3,  exhibits  Mr.  Listen  in  a  kind  of  serious  duet. 
The  music,  being  of  the  most  common  kind,  required  a 
mixture  of  someUiing  uncommon  to  force  it  down. 

The  duet,  No.  4,  by  Betisiello,  is  rather  iileasin^^ 
though  not  one  of  his  best  efforts ;  but  being  well  sang,  it 
meets  with  considerable  applause.  It  is  perfectly  easy, 
and  may  be  performed  by  any  two  amateurs  who  are  not 
ve^  aspiring. 

No.  5,  is  the  most  animated  song  in  the  piece,  and 
the  composer  has  6ot  scrupled  to  borrow  in  lud  the  most 
brilliant  passage  from  Rossini's  fine  air,  JH  placer  mi 
balza  U  cor.  The  effect  of  it  is  good,  and  Mr.  Braham 
sings  it  with  great  spirit.  The  long  division  at  the  end 
IS  not  onlv  oldrfashioned,  but  in  the  bad  taste  ofancieDt 
days.  The  wcnrds  of  this  ought  to  have  beeaa  little  re- 
formed before  they  appeared  in  print. 

The  air  by  Caraffa,  No.  6,  ending  in  a  short  chorus,  is 
the  most  deserving  of  all  these  published  pieces.  Simple, 
elegant,  and  possessing  a  'good  deal  of  originality,  it  is 
justly  applauded,  and  really  with  enthusiasm." 

No.  7,  Reason  and  Love,  is  a  very  pretty,  sprightly 
melody,  and  there  is  much  of  archness  and  polite  hu- 
mour m  the  words. 

No.  8.  The  air  by  Auber^  a  French  composer,  is  dra- 
matic, lively,  and  agreeable :  much  of  its  effect,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  singer  and  the  scene* 

No.  9,  'Tt5  Liberty^  is  a  noisv  song,  heard  dis- 
tinctly in  the  upper  gallery,  and  thel^  applauded.— 
Here  we  have  a  version  of  Eloisa*s  amatory  doctrine 
about  love  and  liberty.  It  ought  to  be  simg  only  to  the 
ladies  in  the  saloon. 

No.  10,  is  a  Comic  song.  No.  11,  an  Irish  air,  is  not 
very  striking,  and,  besides  two  consecutive  fifths  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  bars,  the  words  are  wrongly  accented 
in  many  places.  But  the  latter  is  a  fault  that  we  have 
not  discovered  in  any  other  instance  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  present  opera;  a  fact  which  redounds  much  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Horn. 

The  last  of  these  is  called  an  ori|nnal  air:*'  the  va- 
rious phrases  of  which  it  is  constituted  w«reom»  so,  past 
all  doubt;  but  it  islongsinoe  they  had  a  legitimate  ciaim 
to  the  merit  of  norel^. 
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Mr.  Bamistbh  has  infomied  us,  in  a  p^ite  note,  that  the 
errors  in  his  sonj^  from  The  Pirate^  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
paf  e  96,  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  neg^Iect  of  his  engraver. 


Colonel  Mac]>onaxj>'8 

**  Tredtise  on  the  Harmonic  Si/stem,** 


Our  Review  in  Vol.  I.,  page  192,  of  Colonel  Macdonald's 
Treatise  on  the  Harmonic  JSystem,  ^c,  has  produced  a  long 
letter  to  us  from  that  gentleman,  in  whicli  he  takes  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  entire  dissatisfaction  with  our  account  of  his  work ; 
and,  in  hmruage  demonstrative  of  any  thing  rather  than  that 
phllosophiciU  composure  which  men  of  sense  generally  **  affect, 
though  they  have  it  net,-*  accusea  us  of  miar^reeoitetioo  and 
error ;  of  fli^ancy,  arrogance,  daringnessy  4re.  4re. 

'We  heartily  forgive  the  colonel  for  the  epithets  that  he  has 
thought  iit  to  lavish  upon  us ;  they  are  such  as  critics  are  doomed 
to  bear,  and  should  never  be  provoked  to  resent ;  but  in  taxing 
us  with  "  misrepresentation/*  a  point  on  which  our  readers  shi^ 
be  enabled  to  decide  from  evidence,  he  calls  upon  us  for  some 

are  charged  with  mis-quoting  his  opinion  of  Moaut.  At 
page  193  of  our  Review^  we  have  used  these  words,  "  —  he 
(Colonel  M.)  says,  in  the  Preface,  page  xiii.,  that  the  overtures  of 
Mozart  arc  deficient  in  air  and  subject/*  Now  we  will  extract> 
verbatim,  the  very  passage  to  which  we  alluded: 

"  The  author — (Col.  M.  is  speaking  of  himself) — is  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  the  compositions  of  the  immortal  Moiart,  and  baa 
viBOtaired  to  regret,  that  overtures  and  concerto*  of  the  moat  fasci- 
nating animatiB|f,  and  brilliant  description,  sboold,  not  have  con- 

taiDed  more  of  ana  and  subject." — Col,  M*i  Preface,  p.  xiii« 

If  by  thus  bringing  into  omitaot  ibt  anthor^s  opinion,  and  our 
abridgment  of  it,  we  do  not  convince  him  that  he  has  accused 
lis,  in  this  instance,  wrongfully,  we  shall  at  least  satisfy  ev«ry 
other  reader  of  the  injustice  of  his  imputation.  But  now  we 
are  driveh  to  observe,  what  we  purposeiv  avoided  before,  that 
this  short  passage  proves  how  unguardedly  Colonel  M.  delivers 
his  opinion  on  musiciU  subjects.  What !  can  overtures,  <$-c.,  that 
want  **  more  of  aria  and  subieet/*  be  **  fhscinating,  animating, 
and  brilliant  ?"  Is  not  air  the  most  essential  quality  in  any 
musical  composition, — ^its  vivifying  principle?  If  an  overture 
or  concerto"  be  deficient  in  subject  it  is  deficient  in  that  which 
gives  meaning  to  measured  sounds.  And  is  it  possible  to  admire 
enthusittstically,  and  to  immortalize,  a  composer,  if  he  possess 
a' defect  that  reduces  him  to  the  level  of  mere  pedants  ?  He  who 
cannot  find  an  abundance  of  air  in  the  overtures  to  Figaro  ^nd 
Tito,  and  a  copiouaness  of  subject  in  those  to  the  ZauherflH^te 
and  Don  Giovanni,  may  write  very  well  on  more  important 
subjects, — en  Telegmphi  and  Artittery,'— bat-  he  should  leave 
music  to  others.  ^ 

Colonel  Macdonald  accuses,  us  of  having  '*  ikstened  upon  a 
few  terms"  subjoined  to  his  work,  **  principally"  from  "  Gras- 
sineau's  Musical  Grammar.**  These  **  few  terms'*  occupy  no 
less  a  space  than  four  folio  pages,  and,  being  definitions,  must 
be  received  as  the  author's  key  to  his  own  language.  Many  of 
aaeh  d^fioitiont  appeaang  to  us  inapplicable  av^  inaccurate,  and' 
likely  to  mislead,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  expose 
some  of  them.  We  pointed  out  four,  and  withoat  any  trouble, 
might  have  quadrupled  the  number.  We  must  here  take  leave 
to  inform  Colonel  M.  that  Grassineau's  Dictionary  (not  Gram- 
mar), is  little  more  than  an  unavowed  translation  of  Brossard's 
IHctionnnire  de  Musique,  and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the' 
other  shonid  be  cited  as  an  authority,  without  great  caution. 
In  what  part,  however,  of  Grassineau,  does  the  colonel  find  the 
three  first  definitions,  if  they  can  be  so  termed,  which  ve  have 

You  II. 


extracted  from  his  worfc  in  oui*  criticism  on  it*  '  We  have  ddi#> - 
gently  examined  the  articles  Accord,  Diatonic,  and  Intervdi, 
in  Grassineau,  and  if  Colonel  .M.'s  interpretations  be  borrowed 
from  that  book,  they  are  so  "  misrepresented,*'  that  we  cannot 
trace  them  to  their  original  source.  It  is  true  that,  under  the 
word  accord,  Gr;issineau  quotes  spmething  about  tiro  eyiinders, 
whose  corresponding  lineal  dimensiims  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  ta 
2,  yielding  the  musical  5th,  but  he  does  not  offer  this  as  any 
definition  of  the  word  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  refers  the  reader 
for  an  explanation  of  the .  term,  to  the  article  Concord,  appa- 
rently in  perfect  ij^oorance  that  accord  is  French  for  chord; 
while  this  fatter  word  he  only  employs  to  signify  a  string,  and 
does  not  seem  .to.  be  aware  of  its  meaning  in  relation  to  har- 
mony. Such  is  the  authority  upon  which  Colonel  M.  has  mainly 
relied,  in  writing  his  Appendix. 

Before  this  meets  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  Harmonic 
System,  he  will,  most  likely,  have  discovered  several  other  points 
in  his  work  upon  which  we  night  have  strongly  animadverted^ 
had  we  been  captiously  disposed :  but  he  may  oe  assured  that,  in 
criticising  his  volume,  we  had  simply  the  information  of  our 
readers,  and  the  interests  of  science  in  view,  and  were  actua^d 
by  any  thing  rather  than  a  hostile  feelmg  towards  the  author. 
We  therefore  gladly,  on  his  pointing  it  out,  correct  an  error, 
into  which  we  were  betrayed  by  too  much  fixing  our  attention  on 
the  colonel's  second  plate,  wherein  "  the  sixth  harmonic  octave, 
of  quarter  notes,"  makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  and  also 
several  notes  of  the  seventh  octave :  notwiihstandin?  that  the 
colonel's  letter  says,  •*  in  the  plates,  he  carries  the  scales  only  to 
the  end  of  the  f\>urtb  octave,  with  a  few  chromatic  semitones  of 
the  fifth  octave."  Our  error  consists  in  hs^viog  said,  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  column  of  page  193,  that  the  igmthor  has 
taken  great  pains  to  shew  this  sixth  octave  (instead  of  saying, 
fourth  octave,  ^th  to  ^^^th)  to  be  practicable  on  the  violin,  tenor* 
violoncello,  and  double  bass:  whereas,  except  in  diis  second 
plate,  he  generally  limits  his  descriptions,  as  above  mentioned. 

We  were  the  more  easily  led  into  this  misapprehension,  from 
the  authw  havin^>  in  page  22,  spoken  of  this,  sixth . octavo— «s 
we  understand  him — as  **  beinj^  the  oetanfc  of  nature,  and  no 
effect  of  chance ;"  giving  his  opinion,  that  had  such  {Nroperties 
of  the  octave  been  fully  known  when  music  began  to  assume  the  ^ 
shape  of  a  regular  science,  these  rejected  natural  intervals —  ^ 
(meaning  those  derived  from  ^t^f  others, 
involving  primes  larger  than  5,  up  to  the  ^d  part  of  the  string) 
— would  have  remained  in  the  general  scale  of  music;"— "lA 
this  as  in  all  other  things,  habit  has  its  effect,  and  a  child  might 
be  habituated,  in  progress  of  years,  to  have  as  much  taste  for 
the  nttturjal  scale,  as  for  the  tempered  one  of  a  mixed  descri^ 
tion;"  the  Colonel  herein  wholly  overlooking  the  fact,  that  m 
refined  concerts,- of  voices,  violins,  violoncellos,  and  other  per- 
fect instruments,"  as  to  their  power  of  producing  intervals  at 
pleasure,  perfect  harmonies  (derived  wholly  from  1,  2,  S,  and  6) 
and  no  tei^pered  harmonies  are  ever  heard  or  attempted. 

Our  excuseableness  in  making  the  error  above  admitted,  is 
further  shewn,  .even  ;n  the  passage  which  the  colonel  quotes 
against  us  in  his  letter,  firom  page  28,  first  column,  wherein  he 
says,  "  as  before  mentikned,  it  might  'be  necessary  to  tune  the 
violin  lower,  when  it  is  w^ed  to  play  continued  passages  m 
the  higher  compass  of  the  harmonic  system." — ^What  is  this  but 
asserting,  that  the  notes  \a  the  octaves  exceeding  the  fourth  or 
fifth  (above  the  lowest  string),  are  practicable  in  performance  f 
against  which  doctrine  oor  opinion  has  been  honestly  expressed, 
and  is  here  repeated ;  and  most  decidedly  so  as  to  the  intderahle 
effect  of  the  highly  tempered,  concords,  which  the  coloners 
"  natural  intervals"  would  introduce. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  see  the  grounds  of  our  opinion 
on  the  latter  point,  we  extract  from  Mr;  Farey's  article  Har- 
monics, in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopfledia,  voL  x.|  p.  640,  pub- 
lished in  1816,  a  table  of  the  temperaments  of  the  first  five 
octaves,  of  this  very  *'  scale  of  nature,"  .wluch  the  colonel  now 
offers,  as  a  novelty altogether  wonderful /**  (See  page  23). 
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Ttte  tif  les  of  tha  columns  are  placed  at  bottom,  beeause  tbe  in- 
tervals read  upwards.  For  clearlv  elucidating  ilKt  subject,  we 
hajre  now  added  the.  first,  third,  jourtb^  and  seventh  columns 
above  i  also  corrected  some  errors  of  tiie  press,  and  retained  onljr 
the  nearest  first  place  of  decimals  of  ^s  abundantly  sufficient 
for  every  useful  purpose. 

It  thus  appears,  from  column  6,  that  eight  of  the  Colonel's 
natural  notes*  supposing^  them  successivelv  sounded  along  with 
G;  his  key-note  *«^have.  temperaments  which  exceed  a  major 

^  It  will  be  obferved,  that  A  is  not  a  tnie  major  second  above  G 
(becaose  451— S98,=»99r.  the  grave  II,  or  11^,  or  minor  tone 
DutA'>  or  Bce«te  A  (40t2^)  holds  that  rank:  so  alio,  t)B  is  flot  a 
tmo  minor  tkM  to     bttt  .^B^>  or  t>'»^l9S!i  above      oriftt  £ 
above  G. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  alate  iMfSy  in  the  abaenee  of  a  moK  extended 
table  of  aohttmaa  than  that  in  tbe  MimMy  Mo^foudm,  leferied  to  in 
p.  IM  of  oar  inl  volnnie*  and  in  the  Edinumrgh  Enqfdopadia,  Vol. 
».  p.  9T5,  that  the  schitmaa  valne  of  any  of  tae  latios  in  coL  5  may 


ewtma,  or  11£  ;  a»d  that  HbaMsdAhm,  on  ittportantconooTdi* 
'  exceed  two  commas,  and  approach  nearly  to  the  character  of 
!diifeoMa. 

'HMiae  of  oar  .veadera  wfa»  nuuf^ake  the  trouble  to  find*  by  the^ 
,rule  given  in  the  note  belowf,  nie  sflhiaua  valttea  of  any  two  oi- 
the  harmonic  notes  of  columns  5  and  6,  by  deducting  one  from 
.the  other,  and  comparing  the  remainder  with  column  4,  may 
ascertain  the  temperament  of  these  two  harmonic  notes  when 
jsounded  together^  and  thus,  cannot  ikil  of  easily  satisfying 
themselves  tha,t  "  tiM'harmonict  of  astnnif  are  very^improperiy 
so  called,  except  in  the  cases  of  -J-?  -3d,  and  ^th  of  its  length,  and 
of  some  of  the  multiples  of  these,  as     ^,  -fr,  tf^^  4^<^»  <^nd 
that  all  the  others  are  properly  yklie  notes,  as  is  commonly  takl 
of  them  when  sounded  on  the  common  tnmipet,  horn*  ^c,  whichr 
cannot  be  introduced  in  concert  performance  (were  it  practicable  ■ 
to  do  so»  correctly,  on  stringed  instruments)  without  occasioning  • 
horrible  dissonance,  instead  of  improvement,  uotwithstanding  aU 
thht  the  Colonel  has  advanced,  or  may  advance  to  the  contraury. 

In  one  other  immaterial  instance.  Colonel  M/s  letter  deleets 
•our  Review  (or  our  printer,  rather  j)  of  error,  viz^  in  line  19; 
columns,  of  page  1^,  in  qubting,  r=  rr,  instead  of,  = 
as  printed  in  his  work,  page  41 ;  and  on  account  of  this  error 
the  colonel  says,  it  is  •*  no  wonder"  we  did  not  understand  this 
"  fractifmal  process,"  which  he  had  correctly  copied  (with  most 
of  the  other  definitions  in  Ms  alphabetical  Appendix)  fiDra  "  the 
very  able  Musical  Grammar  of  M.  Grassiucan.  -published  hi 
1740 and  adds,  "  I  'am  perfectly  prepared  to  defend  the  defi- 
nitions at  the  end  of  my  work  j  *  yet,  on  turning  to  Grassinean** 
Dictionary,  we  find,  thiit  the  first  five  out  of  the  eight  fractions 
introdttceain  this  stoutly-defended  process  (*' reduction  to,**  as 
well  as  the  sign  — ,  preceding  the  three  last  fractions,  being  the 
Coloners  mistaken  interpolations)  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  either  sehisma  or  comnM,  but  express  Dr.  W^allis*  mode  of 
shewing  how  a  major  Third  is  compounded. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  only  two  instances  in  wlddi 
;Colonel  Macdonald*s  long  letter  detects  real  errors  in  our  Review, 
we  proceed  to  answer  the  call  be  makes  on  ns,  to  boint  out  nmv 
;of  the  "  mistakes  in  the  abatmaer  parts**  of  his  auDjeet,  alkideiL . 
ito  at  the  conclusion  of  our  Review,  that  he  may  have  commitfeed. 

At  page  21  Colonel  Maedonald  says,  "  when  it  is  asked  what, 
causes  a  string,  on  being  touched  at  an  aliquot  point,  toenrve': 
into^  vibrations  of  the  harmonic  of  the  touched  mint,  no  satis* 
factory  reason  for  the  fact  can  be  assigned     and  our  (h»  om) 
igiiorance  on  this  pmt,  is  In  a  tvuiy  rhapsodkid  style,  comptiml 
with  the  iwfsteries  of  gvavitatioo,  electricity,  and  mMrnei^sai* . 
through  mere  than  hatf  a  laifpe  page  wUsb  foUows^   Yet  it  . 
happens  that  Dousl  Bertioulli^-««.  name  introduced  by  the 
Colonel  a  few  lines  before,— ^id  suecessftdly,  in  17S9,  iaves^gate 
and  demonstrate  the  whole  theory  of  harmonio  Tibraliona*  ior^ 
•which  it  is  here  said  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given! 
Professor  Robison,  botli  in>the  Supplement  to  the  Bncyclopssdift  t 
Britanoifia,  third  edition,  and  in  his  Works,  afi«r  minutely  exa- 
mining  tbe  BeoouUian  theory,  proDounces  it  correct ;  and  that  it  - 
accords  fuUy«  and  receives  confirmatioii  frem  thosftivery  expe- 

be  found,  from  cob.  4  and  6,  by  this  rule,-  vim  ^—from  or  to  the  £fs, , 
in  col.  4,  answering  to  the  nameral  (of  col.  2)  mentioned  in  col.  6, 
deduct  or  else  add  (—  or  +)  the  temperaments  which  follow,  and 
the  remainder  expresses  (in  the  fifth  octave)  the  interval  above 
of  the  stringy  coBsidered  at  a  key  or  base  note.  *    For  example : 
1^=57— 3.5,s5S.8£,  is  thevalneaf  bD  whsiiCli^ihekey,  or  of' 
\A  when  G  is  the  key:  and  asain,  ^=613--8atO,s58i£,  the  falss 
or  higbly-toB^pered  faaimonic  vabe^f  Cf  or  of  g,  octasres  to-C  and  ^ 
G,  *c. 

In  case  it  be  wanted  to  know  the  intennl  between  omj  of tthe  nairs « 
here,  and  tbe  note  of  the  wholes  length  of  tbe.stwpg.<iiirtead  of  that,. . 
above  ^th  part  thereof,  expressed  in  col.  6)  in  snob  case,  the.  £^  of . 
four  octaves,  or  2448Xj  most  be  added  to  each  of  the  lesulls  obtained . 
by  the  above  rale.   For  exMnple^  if, ^  d448  -fSS.  5, = 850 1,5 :  and 
again,  A;sr944e+584,t=:80f0.0r,  SfC.   When  notes  of  the  Uiiid  ^oc 
tare,  I  lo^^,*  ar»  to  be  calcQlsAnl,  relattvely  to  the  whole  strtqg, 
the  scbiamas  of  8  VIU.,  or  1836£  must  be  added:  also,  whes  ShdM 
of  the  second  octave,  I  to  )th,  are  wanted,  add  1894£;  and  for  tlrase 
of  the  flnt  octave  above    add  618£. 

X  Who  also,  in  line  15,  has  reversed  two  figures,  and  put  997, 
instead  of  879,  occurring  five  lines  before. 
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Mr.  Fmj,  afavadf  rfeferred  to  horeio,  their  wftttiintangcg we 
'Hbrted,  And  a  fiif  'Imk  omehimve  •KpniMMit  *4Mi  tlHt  6f 
%fr.  Watlf K tleMUed ^  iHievnfi  'Mr.  Mm  liMusi  ii««Mu 'ttdii.. 
-Med,  €orthe  eye  •and  to*  tlie- ear,^e  mottpefCBCt  cwtjfuittkiu. 
«f  every  purl  of^tiie  theory  of  BemouMi;  MrJH.  exteiidiiir  his! 
^xperhnettt  -lo  «  visible  asotrtoioMeftt  of  the  eneeW  jh'M,  as 
'Hie  mtae  writer  has  ebewn,  viMtor  tiiat -«rtitle  in  Dr.  Reee's 
'Cyclopaedia. 

Oft  the  Aargfin^of  the  Colonel's  pkite  1,  H  iaMid,^i  af%er' 
4fti0  work  was-  printed  off,  exeept'  the  table  «f  o«lite»ls  amd  its , 
7N>9t0eript,  the  aathor  diaeovered,  that -there- Ss  ^< -a  ««Mi/^«^«ipi*«'e 
"•of  gharpneis  of  Hie  hannoftic,  coatpared  with  the  same  note, 
-taken  brpvesMire'*'  (that  is,  tiopped  by  the  end  of  the  ftoipcr  in . 
•  the  uana)  vay),  and  **the  note  -  of  the  open  ttiing'  is  sommohat 
eharper  thiMi  eho  same  note  taken  by  preesafe,  on  a  lower 
'Btrivgf  f  atidttiefe  he  assetta  to  be  owin|r,  in  the  open  strinjr, 
to      «M0ll*j»eMi«Aoh}setothe  nnt^^d  bridge,  whirb  remains 
'«at  of -action,  or  doea  not  vibrate  f*  In  l^e  pottaeript  it  is  said, 
Jthat'tyft  smalt  part  of  the  strinif  **  is  blanted  or  deadened,*'  and 
«fpHn  it  is  said  to  be  "mortified  and  oQt  of  aetion/*-and  this  the 
Cohmel  eajfs^  he  disoovered  after  long'  etudy.   We,  howerer, 
consider  this  explanation  to  be  whoHy  in  error ;  occasioned  by 
tteg^ieetiflgr  to  consider,  that  the  ttnng  of  an  instmment  is 
«tnstcfa«d  at  no  inconsidenkble  height  above  Its  fingper-board, 
compared  with  the  leniifth  of  the  atring,  and  that  when  by 
preeaure''  during  performance  or  experiaMnt,  Ae  string  is, 
DTooght  down  to  bear  on  the  'board,  an  -aetual^iefi^eiiffisf  0f\ 
the  $iring  takes  pkuse,  in  the  proiportion  of  the  snm  of  the  < 
Iffpothenuses  i>f  two  right-angled  trianghss,   having  a  com-t 
'flHm  perpendicular  (equal  to  the  string's  height  above  the 
board)  to  the  sum  of  their  bases,  wbich  sum  eqmtls  the  open 
lengHi  of  the  string,  and  that  Uit  mcreoied  length  ef  a 
•pt^Md  firing,  occasions -a  somewhat  iower-n^ie,  in  the  oases 
«tKted:  instead  of  the  imagined  qaicseenit  part      the  open 
^triog,  shortening  the  sounding  pari  tkeropf,  and  so  ocea^ 
Zoning  a  semewhut  AigAer  notd  m  the  Cohlnel  erroneously  us- 


Here  we  might  have  closed  our  remarks,  had  not  Colonel 
Macdonald's  letter  tfccnsed  us  of  **tetroing  on  a  few  of  his  de- 
finitions, unconnocted  with  his  work»"  andpsetty  strongly  insi- 
nuated, that  this  had  been  done,  because  we  could  discover  no  other 
^errom.  We  turn  thsrelbre  to  p«  id,  Vne  0,  from  tbe  bottom,  and 
iinditsaid,  a  semitone  major,  la  equal  to  the  difference  between 
a  ninth  aad*  sixthpiwt  of  aistrii^  T  now.i^K  f  s:  |  (a  Vth),  in- 
stead of       urUiiM,  1940-^1  M9,ss868S,<and  not 

Again,  in  Pbte  L,  No.  4^  theihird.pmrt  #f  a  siring  is  said  to 
|iroduce**'a4Kfteenth,*'  instead  of  a  me^tfmtlfth,  or  VIII  +  V, 
weiS  -f  S58  Si  fim3r:  whereas  the  major  fifteenth  is  yielded 
by  ith  of  the  string,  =  tVfll,  or  12»^4S.  We  could  easfly,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  poirit  out  many  other  errors  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  gome  of  which,  as  inimicAMo  seientific  pre 
cision  and  accuracy,  unhappily  illustrate  the  following  assertion 
in  Colonel  M.*s  letter,—**  There  is  not  a  mathematical  idea  in 
niy  work,  from  b^imung  to  ehd.** 


FQRETQN.  MUSICAL  REPORT. 

Piueun,  A  new  opera  has  appeared  here  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Biott^  entitled  Prinz  Nuredin,  Though  not  very  re«r 
markabie  as  a  whole,  it  contains  some  scattered  beauties  of  no 
common  order,  among  which  maj  be  mentioned  the  air  a^  the 
entrance  of  the  heroine  of  the  piece»  and  a  quartett  in  the  *  se- 
cond act,  which  is  of  very  considerable* pow«r.' 

•  IlnegDBN.  A  melodrama  has  been  iveeiftly  brought  out 
licre,  entitled  La'Giovenik  ttBHrito  f  V.  The  nraiie  ik  by  tiie 
Cheyalier  Morlacehi,  Maestro  deih  <ktpeUa  Reafc.  When  in 
Italy,  he  composed  an  opera  under  this  mmM  ;  from  tfefs* com- 
position he  has  selected  some*  pieces,  but  the  greater  p«rt  <^f  ihe 
the  woric  is:aew.and  <lriginaL  Tnohigh  nn  eulogmm  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  genius  andt  aste  of  this  composer,  who  has  so 


silDMHMjradapt^  tl»  ttupmaUn  to-his 'chaMOterSr  in  Wwriij 

employed  his  muMcal  colouring,  and  so  ingentoualjr  availed « Ml- 
selfx>r  the  situations  offered  him,  to  give  dne  spmt,  as  well  as 
effect  to  the  wboievof  the  ^nece.  Among  the* moet  ndmmd 
parts  are,  the  introductory  duet ;  the  brilliant  and  graeefel  ea« 
vatina  of  the  Prince ;  a  duet  between  him  and  the  Count ; 
irst  cavtftioa  of  the  prima  ^k^na  ;  and  the  iniaie,  which  was  full 
of  dramatic  life,  fire,  «nd  spirit,  and  called  forth  Tnpe4ted«p- 
planses.  The  second  net  was  marked  by  an  air  which  nun' 
well  dispute  the  palm  with  the  happiest  productions  of  which 
nur  age  can  boast,  as  well  as  by  a  moat  magnificent  quartett. 
The  style  of  this  composer  is  marked  with  great  originahty, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  certain  forms  of  recent  introduerioa 
into  mtisie,  awakens  stnmger  remimscences  of  the  '<aiieieat  stfaoAl 
than  that  any  other  living  author. 


Sf«KTz.  A  Remiiem,  a  poethnnMue  work  nf  the  celehitul 
Abb^* Vogler,  has  lately  Iwen  puUishcd  here,  of  which  rspoit 
speaks  very  highly.  The  Abbe  was  a  man-  of  gnsat  reading  nnd 
a  elasrioal  scholar,  as  well  as  a  profound  mooician,  and  perfeeti)r 
acquainted  with  the  geirius  of  ciiu#eh  music.  But  at 'Hie  same 
time  he  was  a  van  of  great  eecentrieity  of  character.  Of  tMa» 
among  many  other  instances,  fhe*  following 'is  related  as  n«t 
Among  tile  feast  mnarkaUe.  Though  he  was  a  piwfound  vfas- 
tuoso* upon  the  organ,  and  -knew' how-to  treat  that  histnntasilt 
with  more  dignitv,  science,  and  feeling,  than  any  of  his  onv- 
temporarieS|  yet  he  prided  •himself  on  concealing  this  taleut  from 
the  pnblic,  and  in  exerdsing  his  skill  oqly  in  marges,  light  con- 
<oertos,  -and  little  popnfau-|^es  of  no  depthr4>f*tlis«ght  nr  pownib 
-^f' execution.  Henoe  he  wargmerally-reganied  as  a  mnn  ef 
•eensidsraUe  talent,  bnt,  with  wgmd  to  mnsle,  ms  a  mere  pi«^ 
tender  to  seienoe;  as  a  mere  iimeifol,  though  not  unannaliiii; 
nmutear.  In  the  same  spirit -of  wMm  he  nimishvd  pnblhtaft 
.wlthionlyni^w>triiliRgtpvodactions  of  the mommit,  whiio  aUtte 
-higher  ifforts  «f  Ms  genius  he^keptn  profound  secret,  eaiiT- 
ing  them  everywhere  wiiOi  him  tiU  h»4enth;>vhen  ilieworidd&^ 
':cov«red  iviiat  a  'wrong  Judgment  they  had  foimed  eenoernli^ 
4ym.  The  preient  is  one*  ^  these  'productions,  wMdh^vhsevii 
•mat depth  of  thought,  Jotned  to  gTeat  el«ganee  and  brefaitwi 
^foeSing^  Theugh  he  has  trod  upon  dangerous  groaai^  irtMi 
was  pre-occupied  by  the  transcendent  genius  of  Moaart ;  y«i^ 
4iiidaunt«l  by  the  splendour  nf  a  great  name,  he  hiCs  thought 
ibr  himself,  and,  by  taking  Ms  own  way,  has  arrived  lat  tlm 
same  end;  and  though  to  path  he  has  punned  be-difltewlit 
frem^thatof  this  great  mastfen  It  is,  nevertheless,  n  iuve  una 
safe  one ;  nay,  in  sonm  ftw  instances,  an  impartial  critic  mIglMt 
think  himseli  justified  in  asserting  that  he  has  improved  upon 
hisgr«at  ariginal,  and  etruck  ent-supevlsrbmuiti^  of  his  nwn. 

Napdbs.  LaMed&a^  the  nmster-piece  of  MNyt,  was  hrtelf 


brsught  fsfFward  the  San^Oarlo  with  verr  eonsidcrMs 
cess.  The  whole  strength  of  the  house  wasWuffht  fonmnl'en 
give  effect  to  tins  productioii,  which  abounds  witn  classic  bend* 
ties  of  the  first  onfer.  The  Signova  Feron  sustained  the  pnA  Hf 
Miedm  with  grent  energy,  and  wns  adarirably  snppsMed  by 
Signor  Nozzari.  Their  powers  in  the^eelebnited  duet,  Cedi  M 
destin,  was  crowned  with  ufltftNui  '  npfHtmm,  3fedm  km 
Justly  been  omstdered  as  one  4f  Ae  most  merftorious  produce 
tionsof  modem  music. 


 The  title  of  Mttestro,  which,  in  fimend,  is  ^tm 

iodiseriminately  Invished  on  every  cmnpcmnr,  has  been  JadiciMidy 
and  meritoriiMfsly  conferred 'upon  a  sehobirof  the  Oon«ersitfeW^ 
here,  named  Saplenxa,  who  couseemted  the  fiwt  fmits  «f  his 
muse  to  the  principal  theatre  of  his  native  city.  The  vholeoon* 
position  of 'his  Boderigo  is  marked  by  a  p<ietfo  taste,  mir^tt^ 
tfaiguished'by  great  sweetness  of  mekidy  mid  purity  of  hsraotry, 
as  well  as  much  power,  joined  to  great  shnplicify  m  the  iuetini 
mental  accompaniments.  The  concerted  pieces  are  in  general 
mreet  flskl  pleasing.  A  tersstto  in  the  eeeond  net  wns  loudly 
md  siMrredly  applauded.  AH  the  singers  most  hwdablf  ee» 
operated  in  success  «f  the  piece,  and  among  them  ^ignom 
P&rm  smd  l^mm  KnyiMii  desiffie  qNwtitttfaNr  wiliee.  Th« 
BignoT«rfliMMo>sAitiihsed<gnmt  nn«Mein<lmr-pait.  ^She.di»* 
played  a  'ctonr  andsonoroos  'voisfs  «!  wMoh  >was«mrtkuliiiip 
powerfol  in  the  bwer  notes.  In  the  tenetto  she  obtaiami  tlm 
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tdeddre  trinvph*  ezepiifting  loive  diffisuk nolifs  witii 
tiia  most  perfect  firmness  and  prec]3iun ;  and  by  the  fire  and 
energy  of  her  declamation  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  effect 
to  tM  concerted  pieces.  This  opera  has  already  snttained  seve- 
ral representations,  and  continues  to  be  heard  with  increasing- 

MCisfaelMNi.  -  — ^  

After  some  intarval,  the  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  has  again 
been  brought  forward  on  the  RmI  Teatro  dei  jpondo,  with 
renewed  spiendmir  and  saceess.  Expectation  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense. 
Signor  Labhche,  a  native  of  i3bSa  city,  and  a  pupil  of  the  royal 
comenraitory  here,  after  having  smtained  the  gldrr  of  the  first 
mosioal  city  in  the  world  in  other  places,  appeared,  for  the  first 
tone,  on  thie  t>oarde  of  his  native  city.  His  talents  corresponded 
to  the  high  expectations  that  his  fame  in  other  places  had  ex- 
cited. The  applause  was  warm  and  unanimous,  and  he  was 
ranked  by  the  general  voice  in  the  dass  of  first-rate  artists,  both 
as  am  •  estimable  singer,  and  an  accomplished  actor.  In  ad- 
dition to  thb,  the  ttgnora  Fodor  appeared  io  her  favonrite  cha- 
noter,  to  share  a  portion  of  the  entiiusiaam  of  the  evening.  The 
▼alne  of  this  tnimitaUe  songstress  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  ade- 
qontely  be  described.  Her  triumf^  is  ^at  spontaneous  feeling 
which  she  awakens,  and  In  which  it  ia  impossible  for  the  coldest 
not  to  participate.  His  Majesty,  who  knows  so  justly  how  to 
•ppMciate  true  merit,  was  pleated  repeatedly  to  applaud  both 
these  delightlal  singers. 

Milan.  A  weekly  gasetie,  published  at  this  place,  has  the 
following  Tenmrks  on  ftoesiars  Oteilo.^^*  Though  the  music, 
upon  the  whole,  is  good,  yet  we  cannot  but  censure  vaiioos  paa- 
aages,  and  even  airs,  which  are  taken,  with  little  or  no  variation, 
hma  former  scores*  For  instance,  one  of  the  duets  contains  the 
flame  military  movement  which  occurs  in  Tentredf  ;  in  another 
l^aoe  we  have  the  mo^Mro  of  the  air  La  caiumnia ;  in  a  fiMUth, 
we.  stumble  upon  a  cantilena  which  is  taken  finom  the  wei^ 
known  terzetto  in  the  BarhUre  di  SwigUa  ;  and  a  little  furUier 
on,  in  the  nindi  scene,  we  are  entertained  with  a  charming 
diorus,  the  subject  from  which  is  taken,  with  very  little  alte- 
ntion,  from  the  finale  of  Demetrio  'e  Poiibio.  If  we  were  dis- 
p06e4  to  go  on,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  list  of  Cheie 
aelf*borrowed  passages/* 

The  Rieeiardo  of  this  master  has  also  been  attempted  here, 
reduced  into  the  form  of  an  iHtemMjtzo. .  But  its  duration  was 
flhort,  and  our  account  of  it  shall  be  equally  so.   It  is  sulficient 
to  say  that  the  managers  have  thought  proper  not  to  admit  It . 
into  the  Repetiorio  (List  of  Stock  pieces). 

■■  A  new  opera  was  produced  here  in  October  last, 
from  the  pen  of  General!,  entitled  La  Pamela  Nubile.  The 
inoHc  is  of  a  very  soft  and  subdued  nature  ;  indeed  the  complaint 
was  that  it  is  too  much  so. '  It  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  ancient  masters,  but  it  has  all  the  repetitions,  drawling 
passilges,  and  infinite  eodat  or  repeated  tertnination  passages, 
of  the  ancient  style,  without  its  powerful  energy,  solidity  of 
thought,  and  those  thnple  but  grand  cantilenas  that  dietingalth 
the^sdmol  of  Cimerosii  aatd  PaesieUo  fra«i  4h«  rapidity  and  noisy 
violenee  of  that  ef  the  medemt. 

A  Fmrasa,  in  the  Venetian  dialect, .  entitled  Donne  Atveeait, 
by  Sografi,  came  after  the  melandioly  composition  above-men- 
tioned, to  put  the  public  in  good  humour,  and  was  received  wi<^ 
geneml  appbmse.  ■ ' 

pLOMKon.  A  near  opera,  by 'the  celebrated  Generali,  en- 
titled /  Baeeansli,  was  lately  produced  here,  at  the  Teairo  del 
Ceeemere.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  ai^iscess  that  attended  this 
opera,  when  we  state  that,  thodgh  but(  in  two  acts,  the  time  tk 
representation  equalled  that  of  -an  oneifa  in  three,  on  account  of 
the  eneerea  ef  many  of  tiie  airs*  it  promises  fpir  to  hold  its 
course  llirmigh  the  whole  season. 

Tiriu V.  A  new  eemi-serions  drama  has  been  lately  produced 
here^  entilied  Adeie  ed  MmerinOf  omio.  U  Pwto  Ah&mndonnio, 
rThe  Deserted  Post.)  The  materials  of  which  ^s  opera  is 
foraied  are  ea  fbliows :  A  eaptein  whe  attowsthe  pos*  intriMted 
tohkemre.to  be sttrprised by  the  enemy,  while  he  hnettolett 
away  le  enjoy  ao  interview  with  a  fur  diunae^  who  proposee  a 


itinairay  BNiteli ;  ae^imcileiC  by  which  hf  b  eeademned 
to  he  snot ;  a  general  oonatrakied  to  anbacribe.  to  the  senteMe 
which  condemns  a  gallant  young  officer  to  death ;  a .  meeting  ef 
the  two  lovers,  and  their  iniptids  eelehrated  amidst  the  horren 
.  of  a  prieon ;  a  band  of  soldim*  preceded  by  amuffled  drum,  that 
come  to  separate  the  two  lovere»  one  of  whom  is  led  off  te  re- 
ceive  aconple  of  ballets  in  ,the  head,  and  the  other  oenveysd 
awav  in  a  fainting  fit.  Such  is  the  storf .  But  the  worst  fNMk 
of  the  business  is,  that  the  music  of  Adde  td  Rmeriea  ia  acK 
ther  that  of  Af^nete^  of  Taneredi,  nay,  nor  even  of  EHm  0 
Ctawlio.  The  pubhc,  a  severe  but  juet  jndge,  gave  the  efiy 
first  evening  no  unequivocal  signs,  of  restlesenesa  and  anoeyanoi^ 
which  they  confirmed  on  the  second,  by  gradually  leaving  aeon* 
siderable  vacuum  in  the  pit,  which  went  on  pvogreasively  t» 
crescendo.  But  how  if  it  be  found  written  in  the  title-page  of 
the  Libretto,  that  this  music  b  by  Mercadante?  WeJi,  ofen 
the  good  Homer  himself  sonietimee  nodded ;  an4  in  the  present 
instance,  the  author  of  Elisa  e  Claudia  has  given  the  puhhe  a 
most  perfect  narcotic.  Triviality  in  the  theugate,  langner  in  the 
general  effecte,  and  useless  and  wearisome  repetUiomi  together 
with  a  most  unmerciful  length,  ensured  to  tnia  opera  a  certain 
fall,  which  neither  the  efforte  of  the  actors,  nor  the  patience 
and  good  nature  of  the  most  fi»rbearing  audience,  were  able  te 

wardoff.   

Teatro  Carignano.   A  new  comic  opera  lias  been 


produced  here,  entitled  Lo  Spoto  di  Provineia^  from  thepeni»f 
Signor  Cordelia,  a  young  Neapolitan  composer.  The  musk  ia. 
certeinly  not  of  the  first  class,  bat  it  augurs  well  df  the  future 
success  of  this  rising  artist.  Many  are  the  pieeee  in  which 
this  young  composer  has  been  ambitious  to  make  a  display  oC 
science,  taste,  and  genius.  What  chiefly  pleased  in  the  first 
act  was  a  terzetto  for  the  prima  donna,  tenor,  and  baaa ;  a  base 
solo  admirably  managed,  and  the  sestetto  in  the  finale.  In  thf 
second  act,  a  comic  baas  air,  a  duet  between  tlio  nrima  donna 
and  her  attendant,  a  terzetto  between  the  tenor  an4  two  haasea, 
as  well  as  a  rondeau  sung  by  the  prima  donna.  Upon  the  wholly 
though  defective  in  general  power,  this  opera  has  many  original 
beauties,  and  will  most  probably  continue  to  please  the  oftener 
it  is  heard.  This,  as  things  go^  may  be  considered  as  so  wean 
praise. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 

The  Members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  are  now  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  conservators  of  modem  classical  music ; 
while  the  noble  Dhvetnrs  of  the  Ancient  Concert  m^st  be  con- 
sidered as  the  protectors  of  that  which  is  of  earlier  date.  But 
for  these  two  Institntiona,  the  greater  part  of  thsit  which  is 
really  excellent  in  the  art,  woirld  be  in  no  small  danger  of  fhB» 
ing  into  neglect,  for  Uw  present  at  least,  and  in  the  fashionable 
circles,  where  the  rage  for  novelty  is  operating  with  great  force. 

The  fourteenth  series  of  these  perrormances  commenced  on 
the  23d  of  last  month.  The  following  is  the  prc^framme  of  the 
concert: 

ACT  L 

Sinfunia  Eroica       .        .      •      •      .      ,  Beethwen* 
'*  Misericordias  Domln!,**  Madame  Caradbri,  Miss 

Carew,  Messrs.  Terrail,  Evans,  Vaugban,.  £1« 

liott.  Nelson,  and  Welsh  MrnmrL 

Concertaute  for  two  Violoncellos  obligati,  Mr. 

Lindley  and  Mr.  W.  Lindlejr  Lmdl^. 

Duetto,  *'  Ti  veggo,  t'abbraccio,"  Madame  Cara.- 

dori  and  Miss  Carew,  (11  Ratte  di  Proserpina)  Hlnter. 
Overture,  Uer  Freyschutz  Weber. 

ACT  If. 

Smfonia  in  C   Haydn. 

Recit  ed  Aria,  **  Mi  tra^,**  Madame  Caradori, 

(II  Don  Giovanni)         .     .     ...     .  Moxart. 

Concerto  Violino,  Mr.  Keisewetter   •     •     . '  .  May$eder»' 
Trio»  •*  The  flecks  shaH  leave  the  monatahis,** 

Madame  Caradori,  Mr.  Vaugluin,   and  Mr. 

Wdsh,  (Aeis  and  Galatea)   Handel 

Overture,  2^anberflate     .     .  •   Mozart. 

Leader,  Mr.  F.  Cramei>— Conductor,  Mr.  Cramer. 
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The  htnnt  tyiuph^y  «f  BiMBkoim  aiMDiids  hi'tniiCi  of 
feitiiM»  and  the  funeral  march,  wbkh  fomn  one  of  the  nore- 
ments,  is  foil  of  Ane  di/t>iified  feeling^:  hut  three  qaarters  of  an 
hour  is  toolongf  a  timefm'  the  attention  to  he  fixed  on  a  sinHe 
(Aece  of  nraftie ;  and  in  »pite  of  ite  merit,  the  termination  of  it 
18  wished  for  some  minutes  before  it  arrives.  ■  Haydn's  sym- 
plMwr  in  C,  is  one  of  his  early  works,  and,  therefore,  more 
simple  in  construetion  than*  those  of  later  date.  It  does  not  pro- 
mise much  at  the  opening^,  but  the  middle  movements  and  the 
foiale  are  so  foM  of  melody,  and  so  hifenioosly  worked,  that  they 
please  all  tastes.  The  orerture  to  the  Frtynekutz,  the  German 
opera  that  is  now  so  mach  talked  of,  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  performed  for*  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and  had 
aavple  justiee  done  it.  It  is  the  composition  of  no  ordinar7 
man,  and  onght  to  be  heard  more  than  once  to  discover  all  its 
meaningr  and  merit,  for  it  is  very  original,  and  somewhat  myste- 
rious, and  exactly  suited  to  the  drama  which  it  is  written  to 
precede. 

The  Motet  of  Moiart  is  a  delightful  and  mastcrlj  composition, 
bnt  was  so  phM^  as  to  lose  more  than  half  of  its  effect.  What 
a  want  of  jndgment! — to  put  a  long,  serious,  sacred  piece  of 
music,  hnuMdiatelv  after  an  almost  interminable,  solemn,  fune- 
ral s5iii|>hoinyI — ^The  voices  aho  were  either  too  many  or  too 
few;  it  IS  a  quartett,  or  it  is  a  chorus:  if  the  former,  one  to  a 

Sart  is  enough:  if  the  latter,  two  are  insufilcient.  The  beautiful 
uet  of  Winter  was  well  sung,  and  the  aria  from  Doii  Giovanni 
did  Mad.  Caradori  Infinite  credit.  Banders  exquisitely  beautiful 
trio  was  not  so  fortunate:  Mr.  Vaughan,  as  the  tenor,  left  us 
nolliittg  to  with;  bnt  English  mnsic  should  be  given  to  English 
•uigers,  therefore  the  sopranopart  was  injudiciously  sent  to  an 
Italian  performer;  and  Mr.  Welsh's  voice  is  not  all  through 
strong  enough  for  the  bass  part,  though  he  sang  it  with  good 
expression. 

The  C&ncertanieina  most  admirably  performed  by  father  and 
son,  and  the  moral  feeling  excited  bv  the  union,  was  nearly  as 
powerfol  as  the  musical  sensation.  Mr.  Keisewetter*8  concerto 
waswonderfol;  tiie  ae/ffgio  delightful.  His  execution  is  quite 
amaxlBg  sometimes,  bnt  not  always  perfect,  and  he  has  a  jerk- 
ing sqneaic-^we  cannot  find  a  better  term  for  it, — ^in  his  high 
notes*  that  is  perfectly  anti-musical.  Bating  this,  he  is  one  of 
the  finest  players  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  country.  His  ea- 
denxa  was  a  master-piece  in  execution.  TIm  concerto  has  all 
Mayseder's  fire  and  animation. 

Mr.  F.  Cramer, — ^whose  return  to  these  concerts  will  rratf^ 
an  lovers  of  music, — led  the  band  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
peculiar  to  him.  He  had  by  his  side  three  other  leaders,  Snag- 
nolctti,  Keisewetter,  and  Mori,  and  the  band  consisted,  as 
usual,  of  the  elite  of  orchestral  performers*  who  altogether  pro- 
duce a  concert  that  is  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Cramer  presided  as  the  conductor  of  this  powerful  host,  and  com- 
pleted the  union. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Thk  King's  Thbatre. 

SiiroB  our  last,  Rosdni's  Bmrhiere  di  Sioigiia  has  been 
brought  oot  here,  but  has  not  proved  very  successful.  Madame 
Vestris  is  the  Romna^  and  none  can  excel  her  in  the  part,  as  to 
appearance  and  acting ;  but  much  of  the  music  is  entirely  out  of 
her  compass,  and  in  the  concerted  pieces  she  was  scarcely  heard. 
Signor  de  Begnis  is  a  good  Don  nartoloy  the  part  so  admirably 
dbayed  by  Ambrogetti ;  but  Porto  neither  looks  nor  sings  as 
Bnuilio  used  to  do,  in  the  hands  of  AMisani.  He  has  a  stu- 
pendous voice,  but  it  wants  flexibility  for  the  comic  opera*  A 
Signor  Benetti  api^eared  for  the  fint  tinie  in  this  eountcv,  in  the 
character  Figaro :  his  voice  is  neither  barytone,  nor  baae ;  it 
it  too  low  for  one,  and  to^  high  for  the  other*  and  he  has  very 
few  pretensions  as  a  singer.  Upon  the  whole,  this  revival  baa 
|iroved  a  failure. 

CoNCBRTs  SriRiTUBLs,-— a  far  better  term  than  oratorios, — 
are  to  be  given  at  this  theatre  on  the  Fridays  in  I^mt.  Waheartily 
wish  them  success,  for  the/  are  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  for  some  years  to  oppose  a  French  spaculator^  who  has 


taken  the  two  En£^  theatres,  for  the  avowed  puraoee  of  shut:- 
ting  up  one,  and  (Sms  endeavooring  to  etclucle  all  fair  compe- 
tition. 

'   Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

Lodoixka  has  been  revived  at  this  house.  It  wasamaaingiy 
popular  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  but  wie  .  should  be 
puzded  to  assign  a  reason  why.  The  uramatic  pert  is  absurd 
and  dull  ;  the  music,  except  a  single  air,  is  insipid,  and  the 
conclusion  is  enough  to  stun  all  but  artiJIerjrmen  with  Us  noise» 
and  to  poison  all  but  pyrotechnists  with  its  smell.  But  the 
horses! — aye,  the  horses! — they  are  very  essential  to  a  horde 
of  Tartars,  certainly ;  why  then  are  some  dosea  of  these 
mounted,  and  all  the  rest  brought  in  on  foot  ?  It  is  evident  frooa 
the  getting  up  of  this,  that  the  whole  rdiance  was  placed  on 
the  cavalry  and  musquetry,  for,  with  the  exception  oif  Harlcy, 
the  parts  are  only  filled  by  second-rate  performers.  But  the 
horses  draw,  the  swordsmen  draw,  and  the  guns  fill  tha  houses — 
with  smoke  at  least.   What  more  can  be  desi^  ? 

The  Merry  Wivet  of  fFindwr  has  been  brought  out,  inter* 
spersed  with  several  pieces  of  music,  and  thus  converted  into  an 
operatical  drama.  The  manager  has  been  very  strongly  cen- 
sured  for  this,  but  is  he  to  blame  if  the  public  sanction  his  mea- 
sures ?  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands;  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  apply  it, — if  a  song  will  attract  when  wit  will  not,  Mr» 
EUiston  is  right  in  bolstering  up  Shakspeare  with  music, — 
For  those  who  please  to  live,  mutt  live  to  please. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  in  our 
large  theatres,  music  is  heard  and  horses  are  seen ;  and  people 
wiu  go  where  the  v  are  not  likely  io  be  disappointed.  Open  a 
smaller  theatre,  where  no  word  will  be  lost,  where  no  gesture 
will  be  unobserved,  and  an  abundance  of  perstms  will  be  found  to 
attend  it,  though  it  have  no  better  attraction  than  Shakspeare 
andOtway,  Congreve  and  Sheridan,  with  others  of  the  same 
rank,  unadulterated.  In  our  next  we  shall  give  some  account  of' 
the  music  introduced  into  this  play ;  we  have  not  yet  had  an  o]^- 
portunity  to  hear  it. 

Covext^Garden  Theatre. 

On  Friday,  the  ISth  of  last  month,  a  new  opera  nnder  the- 
name  of  Nativb  Land,  or.  The  Return  from  Siavery,  waa 
produced  at  this  house. 

Drammtit  Penona. 
AuRBLio  DI  MoNTALTO,  (a  noblc  Genoese)  Mr.  Sinclair. 
OiusBPPO,  (a  Senator)    ------  Mr.  Farr£N. 

Tancrbdi,  (a  Naval  Commander)      -   -  Mr.  ('oopbr. 
MarcbliiO  Mr.  Durusbt.^ 

Pbrbgrino,  (Valet  to  Aurelio)     -   •   -  Mr.  Fawcbtt. 
Clymantb,  (betrothed  to  Aurelio)  ...  Miss  Paton. 
BioiCDiNA,  (disguised  under  the  name  of 

CcBlio)  Miss  Trbb, 

Lavinia,  (Sister  to  Aurelio)  ...  Miss  Bbaumont. 
Zanina,  (her  Woman)  -    -     -     -     -  Miss  Lovb. 

A  Genoese  Noble,  Atsrelio  di  Monialto^  betrotiusd  to  CVy- 
mante,  having  been  taken  prifloner  by  the  Barbary  cenaira,  m 
vain  endeavours  to  make  his  situation  hMwn  in  his  native  hind» 
all  h»  letters  being  iateroeptod.  and  destroyed  by  his  roftdsh 
guardian  Gumppo.  •  During  his  captivity,  the  fiither  of  jns  misv 
trest  dies»  Waving  his  j&)rtune  to  his  daughter,  en  candition  of 
her  marriage  within  a  stated  period*  Ciymanie,  cherishing  n 
hope  that  lover  sttU  lives,  induces  bercMiiin  Hiondimm,  to 
pat  on  the  disguise  of  a  oavaHer,  and  under  the  name  nt  GaHof 
to  aasnme-  the  part  of  her  intended  hnsband.  At  this  memenl 
tiie  piece  opens  with  the  spirited  and  weU«4naifiaed  inckient  of  a 
rotnrn  o[  Christian  captives  from  Moorish  slavery,  among  whom; 
in  reality,  is  Aurelio^  but- who,  in  consequence  efbislelten  being 
unnoticed,  suspects  the  fidelity  of  his  mislresB,  aad  prevails  on  h& 
liberator,  Taneredi^  to  pass  hin  off  disguised  as  an  Abyssinian 
straafBP.  In  this  habit  he  ia  invitod,  with  his  Iriead  Tdmeredi,  to 
the  mi»ck  wedding  of  Ofymmnio^  which  he  ia  eonsequtote  attends 
in  a  transport  of  jealousy.  Inthe  asean  tiBsePewiaitfii>r  AuHMo*^  . 
servnat,  in  .  order  *o  prate  the  aUsetidb  ^of  his  wife  JZtefuaa» 
waitiag'*woBMMi  to  Imniniat  Aurdio'$.uttbtr^  affsels  to  have  lost 
an  arm,  aa  eve,  and  aWw  ladepeudeat  of  theemnit  ase  of  tltia 
incident^  it  leads  to  a  detectioii  of  the  Imohery  of  Oimeppo^ 
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wt  at  Am^Ko  diMwren  tint  liiv  apfMheoded  nval  10  a  woman, 
^be  condnsion  maj  be  easHy-  aotictpiited :  GitueppQ  is  punished, 
and  the  lovers  made  happy. 

**  The  music''  of  Ibis  opei^  is  by  Mr.  'Bishop,  and  the 
selections  from  Rossini."  So  the  printed  books  annoiHiee  ;  are 
we  therefore  to  conclude  that  Sig-nor  Rossini's  compositions  are 
not  music  ?  Such  is  the  logical  inference.  The  dramatic  part  is 
«aid  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Dimond,  and  thougfh  not  very 
powerful  I V  written,  nor  abounding  in  interest,  betrays  no  vulgar 
taste,  ana  has  plot  enough  to  keep  the  attention  from  nodding. 
"The  poetry  indeed  is  of  rather  a  superior  kind,  particularly  when 
compared  to  the  trash  which  we  now  generally  are  regaled  with 
In  English  operas. 

Of  the  music  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably  as  we  wish,  it  k 
altogether  heavy ;  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  has  no- 
thing to  very  much  animate  an  audience.   The  song  for  Miss 
Tree,  as  Cielh,  **  Is't  art,  I  pray,  or  nature  ?"  is  very  pretty, 
and  the  most  original  of  all  the  new  muaic.    The  duet' from  the 
French,  sung  by  Miss  Paton  and  Miss  Tree,  '*  Lo!  when 
Showers  descending,'*  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  is  another 
proof  of  tlie  merit  of  those  compositions  -which  we  affect  to  de- 
spise. A  duet  for  Miss  Tree  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  Sir !  Stranger/' 
Is  very  common,  and  has  a  cadenza  at  the  end  as  long  as  the 
piece  to  which  it  is  added.   In  this  cadenaa  Mr.  Sinclair  carries 
nis  notes  far  above  those  of  Miss  Tree,  who  sings  baae  to  him. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  lady  is  in  male  attire,  but  then  the 
^ntleman  should  have  a  dress  corresponding  to  his  feminine 
tones.   If  Mr.  Sinclair  will  confine  himself  to  his  natural  voice, 
irlktch,  though  not  so  sweet  as  it  was,  is  rery  good,  and  if  he  will 
^ttg  with  a  little  more  feeling  and  animation,  he  will  please, 
ivithont  havin?  recourse  to  his  fiilsetto,  which  betrays  him  into 
-very  wanton  aemtions  from  his  airs,  and  is  any  thing  bat  invit- 
ing to  good  critics,  and  rational  people.   The  music  by  Rossini 
IB  selected  from  his  Ricciardo,  Donna  del  Lago,  and  Turc9  in 
ItitUa,  and  is  not  very  handsomely  treated.    It  is  said  that  he 
-went  to  hear  it,  and  hardly  recognised  himself.   The  romance, 
Aurora,  ah  Sorgerai  V  from  his  Donna  del  Lago,  and  now 
met  to  the  woods,  **Far0weUI  thou  Coast- of  OloryP  is  sung 
like  a  jig,  though  the  movement  is  marked  by  the  wwA  andan^ 
fine,   Mr.  SincUur  too  gives  it  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs, 
both  behind  the  seenes  ami  on  the  stage^-^or  it  is  introduced  as 
in  the  Italian  opera, — ^never  appearing  to  dream  that  it  requires 
-delicacy  and  feeling.   Miss  raton  and  Miss  Tree  make  very 
«uoeesHul  exertions  in  this  ^lera ;  we  verily  beHeve  that  a  con- 
4iidecabl6  portion  of  the  favour  which  it  hM  gained,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  personal  channs  of  the  iatter  fasdMting  per- 
former.  Miss  Ijove  also  is  sxcellent  as  the  wnitiDg««MMUi,  «ad 
Fawcett  as  full  as  ever  o&  spirit  and  humoar. 


ORATORIOS. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  King  Charles's  Martyrdom,  an ! 
Oratorio,  as  it  is  called,  was  perfomedat  Dniry^lane  Theatre, 
ander  the  direotion  of  Monsienr  Boohsa,  in  which  neariy  all  the 
piiBcipal  £Bglish  iMtgaffs  took  a  part,  and  the  bene  was  00m- 

Sfcely fitted.  A  bow  Sacrai  Diama,  ander  thirmne  of  The 
y  of  Jud^mcat,''  by  a  com^osor  aantd  Sduwidcr,  tranafemd 
firom  the  Geiman  to  the  Eaglish  Ungiiage,  was  produced  for  the 
Srst  time,  and  pretty  generally  disapproved.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  chorusses,  aad  is  not  at  all  caicolated  to  please  a 
theatrical  aadience,  Mr  will  it  nach  grattfv  any  other ;  for 
thoagh  it  is  oompoaed  in  a  learned  style,  ana  sheWs  the  author 
-af  it  to  be  a  godd  t^-rapmUittf  yet  it. is  so  dry  and  doll,  that 
It'-woald  pot  &f%ry  body  asleep,  did 'not 'its  aoisiBess  •  depvhre 
aJl  hearers  of  this  relief.  Monsieuf  Boebsa  is  fwy  nafortaaate 
in  his  choice,  and  still, more  so  in  the  titks,  of  his  pi<MM.  His 
awn  Deluge  nearly  oveiwhehacd  him,  and  now  The  Jbiy  0/ 
Judgment  prodaees  his  eondemnation.  Ahoot  seven  years  ago 
tbere  was  a  stiU  more  serious  performanee  at  Paris,  a  Preach 
i}ay  of  Judgmeni,  m  which  soaie  high  Umt.  persoaagaa  filled 
y€ry  important  pasta ;  but  whai  the  priacipal  .eharaelsr  was 
aaUed,  it  whs  found  thut,  thiakiag  he  had  noiebtnotsr  at  aH, 
We  liad  takso  the  shorlsot  road  ioLoadoa.  Hia  aapwted  oit- 
jKagewent  atMamiUflt  via  th«thy.ktt. 


FRENCH  THEATRBS  'Hf  IXXif^. 

For  some  years  past  the  performance  of  the  French  drama,  in 
various  shapes,  has  been  tolerated  in  this  metropolis  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  It  was  first  introduced  at  the  Argyle  Eoiuns,  as 
a  part  of  the  amusement  of  the  fashionable  assemblies  held  there ; 
and,  at  the  dissolution  of  these,  bv  the  revival  of  the  lUilian 
Opesa,in  1817,  the  small  West  London  Theatre,  in  Tottcaham- 
street,  was  opened  by  a  company  of  French  performers,  who, 
from  that  time,  have  continued  to  represent  shori  comedies,  and 
farces  with  ©aurfcrtV/e*,— or  little  comic  operas, — very  success- 
fully, and  have  always  had  an  audience  of  very  respectable  rank. 
Most  of  the  boxes  in  this  small,  but  well-contrived,  pretty  thea- 
tre, are  let  by  tlia  season ;  others  are  open.  The  box* price  per 
night  is  six  shillings,  and  the  pit  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
No  money  taken  at  tiie  doors,  but  subscription  tickets  are  issued 
by  the  usual  booksellers. 

This  theatre  opened  in  January,  under  the  management  of 
MM.  Cloup,  Xiaporte,  and.  Peiissie. 

The  musical  part  of  these  performances  is  tlie  a^eakest,  and  no 
great  attention  seems  to  be  bestowed  upon  it.  But  the  oth^ 
pieces  are  remarkably  well  got  up,  and  are  highly  amusing. 
Laporte  is  a  very  £nisoed  actor,  with  great  versatility  of  talent. 
In  the  character  of  Pasquin  he  reminded  us  of  Harlcy^  and  in. 
that  of  iffimt,  Liston  was  brought  to  our  view.  He  suip  also 
very  well:  in  short,  he  is  the  Colonne  du  Thiatre,  Sladlle. 
Deua  is  a  very  pleasing,  gentle  performer,  aadMadlle.  St.  Ange 
is  oaeof  tlie  best  actresses  that  we  ever  saw.  comedy  is 
all  gaiety,  busHe,  and  spirit,  but  unmixed  with  aay  thiafiataU 
appioacning  vulgarity. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  29th  of  January,  to  open  a 
French  musical  theatre  in  the  Concert  Uoim)  of  the  Opcra- 
House,  which  was  fitted  up  mth  iMixes,  &c.  The  prcpara^ns 
for  this  purpose  were  very  clumsy,  aiul  the  dirt  isA  darkness 
of  the  saJoon  spread  a  gk)om  over  the  whole  of  the  eveainif. 
.  The  speculators  in  this  weia  two  Frenchmen,  .who,  finding  it 
very  ineonvenient  to.  live  at  hoiae,.are  seeking  their  foituues  in 
this  metropolis,  the  grand  depot  for  .ingeni<uis  gentleaien.  The 
musical  departflsent  was  managed  by  a  third  native  o^  France. 
Monsieur  Bochsa,  who  also  finds  the  climate  of  Enflaud  much 
more  conjreniid  than  that  of  his  native  country.  Tnc  unfortu- 
nate performers,  amongst  whom  were  some  of  -great  talent, 
ware  inveigled  here  J>y  the. most  flattering  promises,  and,  we 
huneat  to  say,  were  driven  to  the  utmost  distress,  before  tbey 
were  able  to  return  back.  The  strength  of  tliis  little  oooir 
pany  was  in  its  vocal  corps,  and  we  have  s^dom  heard  French 
singing  so  free  from  its  usual  faults,  and  so  perfectly,  agreeable. 
But  their  reign  only  lasted  one  night ;  few  went  to  hear  them, 
and  still  fewer  paid  for  their  enterta'mment ;  and  the  bill 
that  evening  was  the  first  and  last  issued. 


Mr,  ^OHN  DAVY 

Died  at  his  lodgings.  May's  Buildings,  on  Sunday,  Feb.SS; 
1824. — It  is  not  a  Tittle  singnhnr  that  this  ingenious  musician, 
though  onlv  in  his  59th  year,  should  have  outfived  the  whole  of 
his  kindrea.  Not  one  single  relative  could  be  found  to  attend 
->him  in  h(s  last  moments.  His  life  for  many  frmrs  pttsHns  been 
embittered  by  an  illness  of  Iheetverest  kind,  «iiid'fie^hiis-<jfteft 
been  heard  to  sigh  for  that  relief  wbieb«kieaHi  cotfcid  fNily  affM. 

He  was  a  native  of  Creditoa,  Devonihirc.  When  veryyoonr, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Jaekson,  of  Exeter.  -Jw 
arrived  in  London  early  in  Kfe,  and  soon  distinguished  hiaiself 
by  compositions  that  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  himself  apd  hb 
master.  Naturally  inddent,  hw  worirs  are  but  few — but  thoHe 
lew  dispkiy  great  talent.  Among  his  ini«celhineoos  mmgs, — 
*«  Jost  like  Love'—**  The  Smuggler"—**  May  we  ne'er  want  a 
Friend" — '*  Bay  of  Biseay,**  Ihc..  are  the  besthaoum. 

Hhi  last  Operas  were  Hoh  Rmf  Mmegreggor^-  and  Wommttt 
Wili;*''4ike  former  diaUnguished  by  the  most  tastefii!  and  jacfi* 
cious  adaptations ;  the  latter,  by  much  bold  add  original  ean^ 
'position. 

Owing  to  an  habitual  improvidence,  the  toa^Vvqueat  atteiMl*^ 
aat' on  genius,  »0or  Oavy  died  in  extreme  indig^ice,  idthodt 
leaving  afen  eatteieat'lo  mmy  the  expenses  of  his  fuaend. 
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MEMOIR  OF  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  VIOTTI. 


TflE  late  G.  B.  YioTn,  the  first  violinist  of  his  age, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1755,  at  Fontaneto,  a  small  village 
erf  Piedmont,  situated  between  Trino  and  Crescentino. 
So  rapid  was  the  progress  he  made  under  his  distinguished 
master,  the  celebrated  Pugnani,  that  at  the  i^e  of  twenty, 
he  was  diosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  first  violinist  to  the 
Royal  Chapel  of  Turin.   He  remained  in  this  place  till 
the  year  1778,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  travels ;  and 
after  residing  for  some  time  at  Berlin,  directed  his  course 
towaids  Pans,  where  he  displayed  his  talents  in  the 
Concert  Spirituel    At  this  period,  Jamowick  was  Ihe. 
great  object  of  public  attention,  and  excited  universal 
admiration  by  his  concertos,  which  were  full  of  beauty : 
bat  Viotti  soon  edipsed  his  fame,  as  well  by  the  elegance 
tod  grandeur  of  his  compositions,  as  by  the  noble  and 
powerful  maimer  in  which  he  executed  them.   The  con- 
noisseurs were  delighted  by  his  originality,  fruitfulness  of 
imagination,  and  fortunate  boldness,  to  which  he  joined  all 
the  fire  of  youth,  tempered  by  a  pure  and  exalted  taste. 
They  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  his 
motivoSf  and  the  art  with  which  he  knew  how  to  develope 
his  thoughts,  and  work  them  up  to  the  highest  decree  of 
perfection.   Nothing  could  exceed  his  brilliancy  in  the 
allegroy  but  it  was  in  the  more  difiicult  adagioj  in  that 
movement  which  tries  and  displays  the  master,  that  his 
powers  were  unrivalled. 

His  fame  at  length  attracted .  the  notice  of  royalty. 
Marie  Antoinette  sent  for  Viotti  to  Versailles.  A  day 
was  fixed  for  a  concert,  in  which  his  powers  were  to  be 
called  into  action.  All  the  persons  of  the  court  were 
assembled,  and  the  performance  began.  Already  the  first 
bars  of  his  favourite  solo  commanded  breathless  attention, 
when  an  outcry  was  heard  in  the  saloon  :  Place  d  man'- 
seigneur  le  Campte  d*Artois!  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
the  indignant  Viotti  coolly  placed  his  violin  under  his  arm 
and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  whole  court  in 
amazement,  to  the  great  scandal  of  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  spectators.  ^Shortly  afterwards  this  singular 
man  made  a  resolution  never  again  to  play  in  public, 
which  he  scrupulously  adhered  to,  as  it  related  to 
France,  where,  ever  after,  none  but  his  friends  enjoyed 
the  enried  privilege  of  hearing  him  in  their  private  con- 
certs. Among  these  friends  was  the  celebrated  Mad. 
Montgeroult*,  who  had  a  country-house  in  the  valley  of 


*  This  lady  who  it  itiU  hying,  has  foimed  a  number  of  excellent 
pupils  in  tbe  Coimrvaioin  at  Paris^  and  among  others  M.  Pradher. 
She  excelled  no  leM  in  the  adagio  than  the  cMegro,  and  her  Methode 


Montmorency.  In  the  society  of  this  amiable  and  gifted 
woman,  in  whom  he  found  an  enthusiasm  for  the  art 
equal  to  his  own,  he  was  visited  by  his  most  brilliant  in- 
spirations. She  would  frequently  seat  herself  at  the 
|Mano,  and  begin  a  concerto  cdV  improwiso.  Viotti,  catch- 
ing in  an  instant  the  spirit  pf  the  motivo,  would  accom- 
pany her  extemporaneous  effusions,  and  display  all  the 
maffic  of  his  art. 

.  In  1790,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Assemblee  Consti" 
iuantey  who  had  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  a  house,  prevailed  upon  Viotti,  who  was  his  intimate  . 
friend,  to  give  a  concert  at  his  chambers.  Princes,  and  a 
long  list  of  grandees  and  ladies  of  distinction  were  in- 
vito. It  is  now  a  long  time,"  said  Viotti,  "  since  we 
descended  to  them  ;  they  must  now  ascend  to  us." 

Mr.  Viotti  had  a  turn  for  repartee.  One  day  when 
the  minister  Calonne,  asked  him  which  violin  was  tbe 
most  true, — "  That,"  replied  he  with  a  significant  look, 
*'  which  is  the  least  false." 

M.  Punpo,  whose  talents  upon  the  violin  were  great, 
and  whicn  Mr.  Viotti  was  the  first  to  praise,  was  fond 
of  boasting  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  great  Tartini, 
which  was  known  not  to  be  .the  case.  On  a  public  occa- 
sion, when  M.  Lahoussi.ye,  who  was  really  a  disciple  of 
Tartini,  was  present,  Viotti  begged  him  as  a  favour  to 
give  him  a  specimen  of  Tartini's  manner  of  playing; 
"  and  now,"  said  he  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all  the  company,  "  now  M.  Puppo,  listen  to  my  friend 
» M.  Lahoussaye,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
how  Tartini  played." 

Mr.  Viotti  remained  in  Paris  till  the  unhappy  revolu- 
tion in  1790,  which  chased  away  the  Muses  from  that 
devoted  capital,  when  he  joined  the  fugitives  and  escaped 
to  England.  In  London  he  made  his  debiit  at  Salomon's 
Concerts,  where  in  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition  he 
excited  no  less  admiration  than  he  had  previously  gained 
in  the  capital  of  France.  In  the  years  1794  and  1795 
Mr.  Viotti  had  some  share  in  the  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre.  Shortly  after  this  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Wm.  Cramer  as  leader  of  the  Opera  band,  an  office 
thfit  he  did  not  long  retain,  for  in  179S  the  susceptible 
feelings  of  this  admirable  artist  were  destined  to  expe* 

ie  fiamOi  a  voik  in  which  she  progressively  conducts  her  pupils  from 
the  simplest  to  tlie  g^test  difficulties,  is  well  known  to  the  public. 
After  havings  finished  her  studies  in  counterpoint  under  Ant.  Rcicha, 
she  published  a  collection  of  fugues,  which  have  excited  the  admiia* 
tion  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art. 
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rience  a  shock,  from  which  they  did  not  for  some  time 
recover.  When  seated  one  evening,  happy  in  the  societjr 
of  bis  friends,  he  was  visited  by  an  order  from  the 
minister,  commanding  him  to  quit  England  immediately. 
Doubtless  this  step  was  taken  upon  a  suspicion  that  be 
was  a  partisan  of  the  refolutbnaiy  pnncipks,  wbicb  at 
that  period  excited  su  mudi  alarm  in  A\s  cowitry.  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  ill  founded  or  unjust  than 
such  a  belief,  to  which  the  general  habits  of  Mr.  Viotti's 
life  and  manners  gave  the  most  unequivocal  contradiction* 
It  has  been  surmised,  and  with  some  appearance  of  justice* 
that  this  measure  had  its  origin  in  the  envy  of  certain 
brother-ariists,  thoi^h  we  would  fain  think  otherwise. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  IMr.  Viotti  repaired 
to  Holland,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  residence  in  a  re- 
tired and  beautiful  spot  in  the  nei^nbourhood  of  Hamburg, 
called  Schonfeld.  However,  in  this  retirement  he  was  not 
^  idle.  Besides  producing  some  valuable  compositions,  he 
cievoted  himselt  to  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Pixis, 
who,  accompanied  by  his  father,  spent  a  whole  suouoer 
yith  him.  He  appears  to  have  resided  in  Hamburg  and 
its  neighbourhood  lor  nearly  three  years,  for,  in  1800^  we 
find  him  publishing  his  Colketum  des  Six  Duos  Concern 
tgm^pour  deux  vioUns^  with  his  portrait  In  the  prefiuse 
are  the  following  words,  alluding  doubtless  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated  in  England:  €ki 
Ojttvrage  est  U  fruit  du  hisir  ^  le  mdlkmr  me  procure, 
Quelques  morceaux  oat  it€  dictis  pear  la  peinep  d'amtres 
par  Cespoir*, 

In  Hambiurg  he  met  with  his  former  competitor,  Jamo- 
wick,  who  like  himself  had  been  obliged  to  fly  ftt>m 
Paris,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  The  latter  gave 
two  concerts  in  this  {dace,  which  obtained  him  more  solid 
advantages  than  mere  applause ;  but  Viotti  could  not  be 
persuad^  to  appear  in  public,  and  imitate  his  example. 

In  1801,  the  storm  having  blown  over,  Mr.  Viotti  re- 
turned to  London,  and,  having  determiiied  for  ever  to 
abandon  music  as  a  profession,  associated  himself  with  a 
¥ery  respectable  gentleman  in  the  wine  trade ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  many  years,  the  undertaking  proved, 
upon  the  balance,  of  so  unprofitable  a  nature,  that  he  was 
ooliged  to  relinquish  it,  with  t^eloss  of  the  whole  of  his 
fortune.  He  therefore  applied  to  one  of  his  friends  in 
Paris,  to  solicit  his  interest  in  the  procuring  for  him 
some  appointment  in  the  gift  of  the  French  court.  Louis 
XVIII.,  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Viotti* s  situation,  proposed 
bis  undertaking  the  direction  of  the  Accuiemie  Royale  de 
Musique.  He  repaired  in  consequence  to  Paris,  and  entered 
upon  the  office ;  but  it  was  little  suited  either  to  his  age,  or  to 
his  quiet,  retiring  character,  and  as  his  administration  was 
9ot  a  successful  one,  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
to  retire  upon  a  pension.  In  1823  he  returned  to  London, 
with  the  habits  of  which  city  he  had  become  so  fami- 
Uariaed,  that  they  were  to  him  a  second  nature.  But  his 
bealth  was  injured  by  the  bustle  and  vexations  insepa- 
rable from  the  management  a  great  theatre,  and  aftec 
visibly  declining  for  some  time,  he  died  on  the  Sid  of  last 
.month,  sincerely  regretted  by  all  those  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  one  of  those  rare  geniuses,  that  are  scattered 
at  distant  intervals  along  the  path  of  ages» 

Though  Mr.  Viotti  had  long  retired  from  his  profes- 
sion, he  nevertheless  retiuned  all  his  love  for  the  art, 
and  contributed  every  thing  in  his  power  towards  its 

*  ThUkvork  U  the  froU  of  the  leUare  which  miafortuiK  h«s  pio* 
cored  me.  Some  of  the  pieces  hftve  been  dictated  by  ttouble^  othm 
by  hope. 


advancement.  At  the  formation  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  in  1813,  he  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, and,  as  an  honorary  performer,  not  only  led  the 
band  in  turn  with  Salomon,  F.  Cramer,  Yaniewicz, 
Spagnolettif  and  Vaocaxi^  but  o^  the  other  nights  took, 
with  tfiem,  hi«  seat  amoBg  the  npieni;  thus  assisting  to 
farm  an  orchestral,  phalanx  that  certainly  never  was 
witnessed  before,  and  may  never  again  be  equalled. 

Mr.  Viotti  was  a  man  of  singular  habits,  arising  from 
a  sensibility  which  rendered  him  tremblingly  alive  to 
every  inmressioo;  M.  Eymar  has  thus  descrUied  some  of 
his  moral  qualities.  Never  did  a  man  attach  so  much 
Value  to  the  simplest  gifts  of  nature,  as  he ;  and  never 
did  a  child  enjoy  them  more  passionately.  A  simple  violet 
which  chance  discovered  to  him  buried  in  the  grass, 
would  transport  him  with  tiie  liveliest  joy ;  a  pear,  a 
plum  gathered  fresh  by  his  own  hand,  woidd,  for  the 
moment,  make  him  the  happiest  of  mortals ;  the  perfume 
of  the  one  had  always  something  new  to  him,  and  tke 
taste  of  the  other  something  more  delidovB  than  before. 
His  organs,  all  delieaey  and  sensibility^  seemed  to  have 
preserved  midiminiriied  their  youtfaftii  purity.  In  die 
country,  eveiy  thing  was  to  this  extnanlinary  num  a 
fresh  object  of  interest  and  enj<^ment.  The  slightest 
impression  seemed  conunnnicated  to  all  hu  senses  at 
once ;  every  thing  affected  his  imasinaiMn  ;  eveiy  thing 
spoke  to  bis  heart,  and  he  yielded  mmsetf  at  once  to  its 
emotions."  Of  this  turn  of  mind  we  have  an  instaaee 
recorded  by  himsdlf,  in  the  account  given  in  the  present 
nun^r,  page  58,  of  a  Ranx  des  Vaches  which  he  col- 
lected whde  on  a  visit  in  Switierland,  in  1786. 

This  delicacy  of  organimtioii^  was  in  Mr.  Viotti,  ao 
companied  by  remarkably  qoick  intellects,  and  a  euteat 
judgment.  Neariy  the  wtele  of  his  life  ^Mi  passed  m 
the  society  of  literavy,  accomplished,  elegant  people, 
and  from  the  conversation  and  oomspondence  of^  these, 
his  mind  acquired  a  strength  and  refineiaeiit,  which  am 
commonly  denied  to  the  studious  redose.  Amongst  his 
intimate  friends,  he  could  name  some  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  characters  of  the  age  in  whidi  he  lived,  and 
wiUi  the  great  he  associated  on  terms  of  unoffending 
equality  and  unassuming  freedom,  for  he  was  neith^ 
unconscious  of  his  own  rank,  as  a  man  of  rate  talent,  nov 
forgetful  of  theirs,  as  persons  of  hi^  birth  and  splendid 
fortune.  In  all  his  transactions,  his  condoct  was  regu- 
lated by  the  strictest  notions  of  honour;  his  opinions  weie 
f  liberal,  his  feelings  benevoient^  and  has  manners  those 
of  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Of  thecompositions  of  Viotti,  those  we  wMMprindpally 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  amatemrs  of  iBstrauea* 
tel  music,  are  his  concertos  in  Q,  in  A  miher,  in  D  aad  in 
£  minor.  The  theme  ef  the  coneeito  in  D,  is  in  Hie  high- 
est degree  brilliant,  hot  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
istakenfromatrioof  Pagnani  in£  flat.  Themostpopo* 
kr  of  his  trios  are  Nos.  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eqfhtwn. 
The  whole  of  his  thios  are  aduirkble,  both  in  respect  lo 
invention  lud  energy  ;  they  may  be  called  concertos 
in  miniature.  Amongst  his  airs  with  variations,  the 
most  distmgnished  are  Mdltrwh^  aadtfae  roatance,  O  ma 
Jendre  Mwette !  A  friend  of  the  osnposer*  thus  et- 
presses^  bimsdif  in  speaking  of  these  variations :  **  f 
had  the  2ood  fortune  to  hear  them  executed  yiotli 
himself,  but  not  as  thej  are  written ;  for  thts  great 

m  M.  FayoUe,  to  wliom  aie  indelitod  for  a  laige  pot  of  4iia 
dHaib  of  this  mwoir.  This  MtleoHOi  k  ifcU  koovtt^  tils  joiai 
author  of  the  jDtbewtinotre  dee  mymaene. 
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artist,  in  playing  his  own  compositioas  alwayt  yidded 
himself  up  to  the  inspirations  of  iht  moment,  and  paid 
bat  Mttle  attention  to  the  text  before  him.  Oa  these 
occasions,  and  particularlv  in  arriving  at  a  point  d'orgue^ 
he  gave  way  to  all  Im  rindaric  fire  and  impetuosity, 
sometimes  with  the  double  chord,  aometimes  with  finely 
shaded  arpeggios,  at  others  with  passages  crescendo  and 
dficrescendo  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  strings,  but 
without  ever  passing  the  limit  of  appredafale  sounds ;  and 
all  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  contrasts,  and,  by  a  sonorous,  and  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  magnetic  vibration  of  the  chord,  eould  cause 
motions  almost  as  livdy  and  profound  as  .those  produced 
by  the  human  voice/' 

The  oidy  vocal  musie  which  Viotti  composed  are  two 
polonaise  airs,  or  polaecaef  which  are  ckefs^d'oBuvres  in 
their  kind;  the  one  is  Che  giq^a,  che  eonientoi  whidi  wi^ 
snag  by  Yigaaoni  in  La  FiUaneUa  ra»ita ;  the  other  & 
the  air,  Cansela^  emaio  bene^  the  Ay  tbm  of  which  bears 
a  great  sinilarMy  to  fte  poloaaise  of  Y ,  Martini,  in 
Gm  rsrotbegianiBg  La  Dmna  a  dalce  il  core*  Dussek 
has  ^ven  duirmiag  vafialions  to  both  of  these.  The 
principal  discnfes  of  the  sdieal  of  Viotti  are  Rode, 
iibott,  AMay,  La  Bern,  Vaeher,  Oirti^ ,  Fixity  MaA 
Fanvidtniy  lUle.  Gerbiai,  aad  Moiu 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  CONCERT 
SPJRITUEL. 

Ijt  the  year  \7fi5^  fbilidor»  musiden  de  la  chamire  du 
Roi^  and  elder  brother  to  the  celebrated  composer  of  that 
aaaie,  obtaftoed  firom  M.  Franeine,  at  that  time  manager 
of  the  opera,  permission  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  on 
tbose  days,  daring  the  Lent  season*,  on  whicht  no  per- 
formance took  place.  A  contract  to  that  effect  was  ac- 
^erdiugly  sined  fer  theee  years,  to  commence  on  the  irth 
of  If  arch  of  the  same  year,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
thousand  livres  the  season,  upde^expre8s  condition,  how- 
«ier,  that  no  pieces  in  the  French  language,  nor  from  any 
cq^era,  were  to  be  snag.  Philidor  afterwaids  obtained 
jMrmission  to  ^ive  this  Coneeri  Spirkuel  m  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  m  the  private  theatre  of  which  it  continued 
to  take  place  annually  for  many  years »  He  subsequently 
obtainea  from  M.  Franeine,  a  farther  renewal  of  his  con- 
tract tor  three  years,  and  even  with  permission  to  intro- 
duce French  words  and  music,  as  wedl  as  secular  compo- 
sitions. In  172S,  he  ceded  his  privilege  to  M.  Simard, 
who  appointed  M.  Momat  the  director  of  tiie  music 

In  17*^4^  the  Acadetnk  Royal  deMusique  took  the  man- 
agement of  these  eoncerts  into  their  own  hands,  and  ap* 
pointed  M.  Rebel  director.  The  two  brothers  Besozxi, 
the  one  professor  of  the  hautboy,  and  the  other  of  the 
Jhassoon  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  made  their  deMt  the 
iblbwingyear, and  their  dues  had  ^  most  brflltant  suc- 
cess. These  two  celebrated  men,  who  were  still  living  a 
few  years  since,  were  uncles  to  the  M.  Besozzi,  who  was 
leader  of  the  band  to  Louis  XYI;  a  proof  that  tahsats 
were  heredttajpy  in  this  family. 

In  174UM.  Thuret,  at  that  time  manager  of  the  <^pem, 
confirmed  the  ^ant  to  M.  Royer  for  six  years,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  six  thousand  livres  per  annum.  Bo  great 
was  the  success  attendinf  JH.  Royer's  undertaking,  that, 
m  1749,  in  conjunction  with  H.Caperan,  he  renewed  the 
contract  for  fourteen  years,  at  an  increasing  sum  of  one 


thoasaad  livres  for  the  six  first  years,  and  three  for  the 
last  eight. 

Oa  the  death  of  Royer,  in  1755,  M.  Mondonville  under- 
took the  administration  of  the  concert  spirituely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former  proprietor's  widow  and  children. 
M.  d'Auvei^ne  succeeded  him  m  176^  and  eontinaed  it 
with  considerable  success  till  1773,  when  M.  Gavinies 
entered  upon  its  management  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Leduc  and  G&s8u,^d  supported  it  with  increasing  splen* 
dour  till  1777,  when  M.  Legros  and  his  associate  M. 
Berthame  embarked  in  the  coiiceni,  and  continued  it  till 
1789.  At  this  period,  unfortunately,  the  affairs  of  the 
directors  having  become  embarrassed,  and  the  return  of 
the  king  to  the  Tuileries  having  deprived  them  of  their 
former  ipAace  of  performance,  the  Concert  Spirituel  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  which  it  did  not  i^^pear  likely  to  t»> 
cover.  M.  Legros  quitted  France  for  America,  leaving 
his  powers  in  the  hands  of  M.  Berthame,  but,  in  spite  of 
his  zeal  aad  talents,  the  latter  was  unable  to  strug^ 
against  such  a  cooiUnatiQa  of  adverse  circumstances. 

At  the  period  that  sadi  men  as  Gavinids,  Leduc,  La^ 
houssaie,  Gossu,  S^c.^  were  at  the  head  of  the  orchestra, 
and  when  due  care  was  Ukea  to  select  for  the  iastna> 
mmstnl  parts  sueh  men  only  as  were  of  acknowledged  e»- 
cellence,  the  Concert  Spirituel  attained  to  the  highest 
dtigita  of  pesfietttion,  in  the  execntiDn  of  the  symphony. 
As  ta  tJbe  diowir  M,aaMite«r8  were  never  perfectly  satialiad 
with  tbispavt  of  the  cstdblishment ;  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tmproye  it,  frs  variouB 
reasons,  which  we  have  not  leisure  in  this  place  to  discuss. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  diis  institution  was  the 

r rtunity  which  it  afforded  the  students  of  music,  ml 
public  in  general,  of  hearing,  judging,  and  eonii* 
paring  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of  tot&ffi 
schools,  and  the  spirit  of  eanilation  which  it  naturauy 
inspired^  Of  M.  Legros  it  is  bat  justice  to  say,  that 
he  spared  no  eflbrts,  no  expense,  to  acc(miplish  this 
desirable  object  It  was  to  his  exertions  that  the  pn^Kc 
were  indebted  for  their  acqjnaintance  with  the  great  vio- 
linists Jamowieky  Lamotte,  Y  iotti,  £ck,  4$*c.,  and  with  pro- 
fessors on  the  horn,  hautboy,  bassoon,  and  clarionet,  sueh 
as  a  Fmito,  a  Lebrun,  an  Ozi,  a  Michel.  It  was  to  him 
that  they  owed  the  gratification  not  only  of  hearing  a 
Todi,  and  a  Mara  separately,  but  of  witnessing  them 
exert  their  powers  in  tne  same  orchestra,  in  order  to  dis- 
pute the  suffrages  of  the  pubUc. 

At  the  unfortunate  epoch  of  the  revolution,  this,  as  well 
as  all  other  concerts,  ceased  altogether.  But  when  the 
reign  of  terror  had  *^>assed,  the  administration  of  the 
thedtre^Feydeau  undertook  to  revive  the  Concert  Spirit 
tueL  The  fuQest  success  crowned  the  undertaking; 
never  did  concerts  surpass  these  in  the  choice  twt 
was  made  of  talents  of  the  first  order  for  the  execu- 
tion of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  This  was 
the  epoch  of  the  glory  of  a  Garat  asid  a  Walbonne. 
Amateurs  hailed  with  joy  the  return  of  the  best  days  of 
harmony,  and  the  restoration  of  Italian  music,  which 
had,  in  some  measure,  been  banished  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  excellent  Italian  company,  that  bad  £M>merly  de- 
lighted all  those  unprejudic^  minds  and  refined  taste. 
The  Concert  Spirituel  was  at  length  embodied  in  the  Con- 
servatoire^  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  advance  with 
increasing  reputation.  AU  the  schools  of  music,  German 
and  Italian,  have  been  called  to  its  aid,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  grand  compositions  of  the  ancient  masters 
nave,  at  different  periods,  been  revived. 
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ON  THE  RANZ  DES  VACHES, 

[CoBchided  from  pag«  40.] 

IV.   RANZ  DES  VACHES  OF  THE  ORMONDS,  Viotti's  Cofy. 


IT.  The  air  sung  bj  the  mcmntaineers  of  the  Ormonds, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  with  words 
in  patois  Italian.  There  are  several  variations  of  this 
air,  the  most  remarkable  among  which  is  that  collected 
by  the  celebrated  yiolinist,  Viotti,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  interesting  account. 

"  The  Ranz  des  Vachcs  which  I  send  you,  is  neither  that 
with  which  our  friend  Jean  Jacques  has  presented  us,  nor 
tiiat  of  which  M .  de  la  Borde  speaks,  in  his  work  upon  music. 

^  I  cannot  say  whether  it  be  known  or  not ;  all  I  know 
is,  that  I  heard  it  in  Switzerland,  and  once  heard,  I  have 
never  forgotten  it  since. 

I  was  sauntering  alone,  towards  the  decline  of  day,  in 
one  of  those  sequestered  spots,  where  one  never  feels  a 
desire  to  open  one's  lips.  The  weather  was  mild  and 
serene ;  the  wind,  which  I  detest,  was  hushed  ;  all  was 
calm,  all  was  in  unison  with  my  feelings,  and  tended  to 
lull  me  into  that  melancholy  mood,  which,  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  feel  at  the  hour  of 
twilight. 

My  thoughts  wandered  at  random,  and  my  footsteps 
irere  as  undirected.  My  imagination  was  not  occupied 
by  any  particular  object,  and  my  heart  lay  open  to  every 
impression  of  pensive  delight. 


Andante, 


I  walked  forward,  I  descended  the  valleys,  and  tra 
versed  the  heights.  At  length  chance  conducted  me  to  a 
valley,  which,  on  arousing  from  my  waking  dream,  I  dis- 
covered to  abound  with  beauties.  It  reminded  me  of  one 
of  those  delicious  relreats  so  beautifully  described  bj 
Gessner :  flowers,  verdure,  streamlets,  all  united  to  form 
a  picture  of  perfect  harmony. 

There,  without  being  fatigued,  I  seated  myself  me- 
chanically upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  again  fell  into 
that  kind  of  profoiuid  reverie  which  so  totally  absorbed  all 
ray  faculties,  that  I  forgot  whether  I  was  upon  earth. 

While  thus  sitting,  wrapped  in  this  slumber  of  the 
soul,  sounds  broke  upon  my  ear,  which  were  sometimes 
of  a  hurried,  sometimes  of  a  prolonged  and  sustained 
character,  and  which  were  repeated  in  softened  tones  by 
the  echos  around.  I  found  they  proceeded  from  a  moan* 
tain-horn ;  and  their  effect  was  heightened  by  a  plaintive 
female  voice.  Struck  as  if  by  enchantment,  i  started 
from  my  lethargy,  listened  with  breathless  attention,  and 
learnt,  or  rather  engraved  upon  my  memory,  the  RansL 
des  Vaches^  which  I  send  you.  But  in  order  to  understand 
all  its  beauties,  you  ou^ht  to  be  transported  to  the  scene 
in  which  I  heard  it,  and  to  feel  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
such  *  moment  inspired." 


V.    RANZ  DES  VACHES  OF  MONT  JURA. 

T.  An  air  but  littk  knovm,  sung  by  the  shepherds  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jura,  with  the 

same  words  as  the  above. 

Andante.  • 


t 


i 
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Allegro. 
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VI.   RANZ  DES  VACHES  OF  THE  GRUYERE  ALPS. 


TI»  The  air  Bung  bj  the  mountaineers  of  the  Gmyere 
AlpS|  in  the  canton  of  Friboure.  This  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  beautifid  of  all  the  airs    this  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  air  under  this  name,  introduced  bj 
Rousseau  in  his  DicHofMire  de  la  Musique^  it  resembles  no 
one  particular  Kanz  des  Vacke$  among  those  acknowledged 
as  genuine,  though  it  bears  many  little  analogies  to  several 
among  them.  It  has  eyidently  been  compiled,  or  at  least 
retouched,  by  this  lively  writer.  Yet  such  is  the  sanction 
of  a  great  name,  that  it  has  been  implicitly  adopted  by 
several  8Qcceedin|r  musicians  as  genuine.  Gretry  has 
introduces,  it  in  his  overture  to  Wmiam  TelU  and  Adam 
has  also  employed  it  in  his  Meihode  de  piano  du  Corner^ 
vataircj  where  it  is  arranged  in  imitation  of  echos.  La- 
borde,  in  his  Essai  sur  la  Mudque  Ancienne  et  Modernc^ 
has  arranged  it  in  four  parts,  and  adapted  words  to  it>  of 
whidh  the  following  is  a  translation : 

When  shall  I  once  acun  be  near 
To  all  my  bosom  hokb  most  dear  ? 
Our  limpid  fountains. 
Hills  so  clear, 
Huts  so  dear. 
And  sunny  mountains. 
And  her,  the  pride  of  all  the  plahi, 
M V  fond  and  gentle  Isabel ; 
When  in  my  native  dell 
Blythe  shall  I  join  the  festive  dance  again  ? 


Andante, 


When  shall  I  once  anm  be  near 
To  all  my  bosom  hoMe  moat  dear? 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother, 

And  my  lambs. 

With  their  dams. 
When  to  my  bosom  press 
My  gentle  shepherdess  ? 
When  shall  I  once  a^ain  be  near 
To  all  my  bosom  holds  most  dear  ? 

Pleasing  as  thb  national  air  is,  by  the  naivete  and 
simple  beauty  it  breathes  throughout,  still  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  sreater  portion  of  its  effect  would  he  lost 
when  separated  from  thai  local  interest  and  from  those 
associations  which  constitute  its  peculiar  charm.  When, 
amidst  the  bold  scenery  of  the  Alps,  where  nature  reigna 
in  all  her  savage  grandeur,  this  wild  pastoral  swells  upon 
the  ear,  softened  by  distance,  mingled  with  the  lulling 
murmurs  of  some  distant  waterfall  and  the  tinkling  bells 
of  the  browsing  herds»  and  repeated  by  the  echos  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  it  cannot  but  possess  a  magic 
effect,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  under  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  these  localities  that  constitute  a  great  part 
of  its  attraction,  and  hang  it  round  with  those  illusions  that 
possess  an  irresistible  influence  on  the  heart. 
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Allegro. 
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THE  HARMONICON. 


ON  THE  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS  Qf 
MOZART. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Haauomicon.)  * 

Sib, 

Having  read  theextriu:!  of  a  letter  from  a  correspon- 
dent at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  which  appeared  in  your 
last,  relative  to  some  unprinted  M6S.  of  Mozart,  I  hasten 
to  answer  the  appeal  which  you  make,  in  a  note,  for  any 
assistance  towards  elucidating  the  subject  of  the  cele- 
brated Requietn,  Among  a  mass  of  papers  and  anecdotes 
which  I  have  been  many  years  collecting  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  history  of  music,  I  have  fortunately  hit 
mon  an  original  ktterof  M.  Sttsmayer*,  aiddressed  to 
llessfs.  Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  on  occasion  of  their  pob* 
Meation  of  that  volume  of  Mozart's  works,  whieh  contains 
Ihia  cdiebrated  composfltbn.  As  it  affords  an  illustration 
of  this  curious  jwint  <^  musical  history,  I  feel  most  happy 
itt  the  opportunity  of  enclosing  you  this  importmt  doou- 
ment,  and  have  the  honour  to  I^, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient,  and  very  humble  servant. 

Favour. 

JjQodon,  15th  March, 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  M.  Siismayer,  Kapelmeister  at 
Vienna^  to  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  dated  Sept 
8,  1800. 

You  are  aware,  Gentlemen,  that  to  me  wag  confided 
the  task  of  finishing  the  Reguiem  of  Mozart.  I  will  nve 
you  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  by  which  I  was  led  to 
undertake  it.  The  widow  of  Mozart  foresaw  that  the 
woHks  of  her  husband  would  be  objects  of  public  interest. 
Death  having  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours, 
many  composers  were  engaged  to  put  a.  finishing  hand  to 
the  work  ;  but  no  one  dared  to  compromise  his  talents  by 
venturing  a  competition  with  the  genius  of  Mozart.  At 
last  I  was  applied  to,  as  it  was  known  that  I  had  executed 
and  9ung  over  with  Mozart,  several  pieces  of  this  compo- 
sition ;  that  he  had  often  talked  over  the  subject  with  me, 
and  bad  communicated  to  me  his  ideas  relative  to  that 
part  of  the  accompaniment  which  still  remained  to  be 
added.  I  have  done  my  best,  and  shall  be  fully  rewarded 
if  the  connoisseur  shall  find  in  my  work  any  portion, 
however  small,  of  the  immortal  genius  of  Mozart. 

The  pieces  wbich  Mbzavt  had  ahnajgi  complatedt  tre, 

The  Requiem  aternam^ 

The  Kyrie^  the  Die^ira^  and  the 

Domine  Jesu,  Christe. 

The  four  parts  for  the  voice,  and  the  bass  of  these  four 
piece&'are  entirely  from  tbe  hajiff  of  Morart ;  but  only  the 
tnotivo  of  different  parts  of  the  accompaniment  was 
written.  The  last  couplet  of  the  Dies  ircB  composed  by 
llira,  is  that  beginning  Qua  resurget  ex  favUDL 

From  the  couplet,  JtuKcandus  homo  reuSy  the  remainder 
of  the  Dies  tr<P,  the  Sanctus^  the  Benedictus^  and  the 
Jgnus  DeU  belong  exclusively  to  nie ;  but,  in  order  to 
give  more  uniformity  to  the  work,  I  took  the  liberty  of 

*  In  our  last,  the  name  of  this  compofer  was  spelt  by  mistake 
Siegmayer* 


repeating  the  Aigue  in  the  Kyrie^  at  the  couplet 

Sanctis. 


Cum 


The  exact  meaning  of  the  forcing  extract  from  Bf.  Stks- 
]«ayer*4  letter*  is  not  elear  to  a$ :  wa  only  ua4eK!sta]i4  fre«  the 
fomer  part  of  it,  that  be  compiled  tha  aeeompunimmts  ta  Ae 
Requiem ;  but  the  oooehtdiag^  Mntenee  seems  to  lay  ekim  ta 
much  more.  We  still  shall  be  obliged  by  further  oemmoniea- 
tions  upon  the  Bttbject»  and  particularly  invite  those  who  read 
extracts  from  the  Habmovicon,  Unough  the  medium  of  the 
Allgbmbinb  MusiiuuseiiB  Zbitu»4^  to  assist  us  in  c]#ariag 
away  aU  the  doubts  that  hang  over  thte  very 
---Editor. 


86. 

«r. 

29. 

ao. 

31. 

as. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
48. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
4S. 
49. 
50. 


Two  Sonatas,  Piano-Porte,  dedicated  to  Beethoven. 
Trio,  Piano-Porte,  Violhj,  and  Viobncello. 
Two  Sonatas,  Piano-Forte  and  Violopcello. 
Three  Marches  for  two  performers,  Piano-Forte. 
Two  Sonatas,  Piano-Porte. 
A  Sonata,  Plane-Forte  and  FInte. 
Six  German  Songs. 
Two  Sonatas,  Piano-Forte  and  Vlottn. 
.  Two  Sonatas,  Piano-Forte. 
A  Sonata^  Piano-Forte  and  Violin. 
Two  Sonatas,  Piano-Forte,  to  Dr.  Haydn* 
Three  Grand  Marches,  Piano^Forte,  for  two  perfonnm, 
Qiiatuor,  Piano-Forte,  Violin,  Tenor  and  Viok>nceUo« 
Variations^  Piano-Forte,  two  perfonners. 
Variations,  Piano-Forte. 
Three  Sonatas,  Piano^Forte  and  YioTuu 
Qaataor,  Piano-Forte,  VioHn,  Tenor  and  Vlobncdlo, 
A  Sonata,  Piano-Forta  and  Violin. 
A  Sonata,  Piano-Forte  and  Violin. 
A  Sonata,  Piano-Forte  and  Violoncello,  to  B.  Romberg, 
A  Sonata,  Piano-Forte  and  Violoncello,  to  B.  Rombfi^. 
Three  Marches,  Piano-Forte,  f<^  two  performers* 
Grand  Sympboov  in  D. 
First  Concerto,  tor  Violin. 

Septett,  Piano-Forte,  Clarionet,  two  Homs,  Violin,  Vio» 

loncello,  and  Bass. 
A  Sonata,  Tlnfortun^ 
Cantata,  the  Morning. 

Trio,  Piano-Fbrte,  Oaiionet,  or  VioUn,  and  YiolonceUo. 
Sonata,  Piano-Forte,  Clarionet,  or  Violin. 
Three  Sonatas,  Piano-Forte  and  Violin. 
Six  Exercises  for  Piano-Forte* 
Six  German  Soogs. 

Three  Themes,  with  Variations  for  Piano-Forte. 
Sonata,  Piano-Forte  and  Horn,  or  l^IonofUo.  ' 
Six  German  Songs, 
Six  German  Songs. 

Quiotetto,  for  two  Violins,  two  Tenors,  and  Vlol6ncetto« 

Three  Sonatas  for  Piano^Forte  and  Violin* 

Variations  for  Piano»Forte« 

Three  Themes  with  variations  for  Piano-Forte. 

A  Polonaise,  Piano-Forte,  for  two  performars« 

Second  Concerto,  for  Puwo^Forte. 

Romance  and  Rondo,  for  Piano»Forte. 

Sacred  Soiu^. 

A  Sonata,  lor  Piano-Forte. 

Variations  for  Piano-Forte, 

Sonata,  Piano-Forte,  for  two  performers. 

A  Sonata,  Piano-Forte,  and  Flute  od  Ui, 

The  Dream,  Piano-Forte. 

A  Rondo,  Piano-Forta. 
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41. 

52. 
5S. 
54 
55. 
56. 

sr. 

58. 
59. 

50, 
61. 
68. 
6S. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
78. 

91 
74. 

75. 
76. 
77. 

7a 

79. 

80. 

81. 

B2. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

9t. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
109. 
108. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 

109. 
110. 
111. 
118. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
IH. 
117. 
118. 
Ii9. 
190. 


Vwiiili*iit»  Pbno-Fort«. 

Swedish  Airs,  Piano-Forte,  and  full  Orchestra. 

Three  Marches,  for  two  performers. 

Two  Rondos,  for  Piano- Forte. 

Third  Concerto,  Piano-Forte,  to  Mr,  Olementi. 

Variations  for  Piano-Forte. 

Rondo  for  Harp  and  Piano^Fotte. 

Trifles  for  piano-Forte. 

Two  Sonatas,  for  Piano-Forte  and  VioHn,  dedicated  to 

I.  P.  Salomon. 
Forty  Preludes,  for  PTano-Forte* 

Three  Qoartstts,  for  Fltite,  Violin,  Tenor  and  Violoncello. 

Divertimento,  Piano-Forte  and  Flute. 

Trio,  Piano-Forte,  Flute  and  Violoncello. 

Two  Rondos,  for  Piano-Forte. 

Three  Themes,  with  Variations  for  Piano-Forte. 

Three  Th^nei^  with  Variations  for  Piano-Forte. 

Two  Rondos,  for  Piano-Forte. 

Quintetto,  for  two  Violins,  two  Tonm  sbA  VIoloBcello. 
Sonata,  Piane-Forte  and  Violin. 
Three  Qaartetts,  for  two  Violms,  Tenor  and  Violoncello. 
Sonata,  Piano-F<nrte  and  Violin. 

Three  Rossian  Aiife,  Fkno-Forte  and  Violoncello,  to 

ClHurles  Neate. 
Two  Themes,  with  Variations,  for  Piaw>-Forte. 
Quintetto,  Piano-Forte,  Viotin»  Tenor.  Violoncello  and 

Double  Bass. 

Variations  Rhenish  Song,  Piano-Forte,  to  I.  B.  Cramer. 

Two  Sonrtns,  PiaDo^Forte  and  Flnte,  ad  lib. 

Two  Fantasias,  Piano-Forte. 

Two  Rondos*  Pkno-Forte. 

Mazurka,  Piano-Forte  and  Harp. 

Second  Symphony,  in  C  minor,  to  L.  van  Beethoven.' 

Two  Sonata^  Piano-Forte. 

Three  Themes,  with  variations  for  Piano-Forte. 

Sonata,  Piano-Forte  and  Violin. 

Four  Rondos,  fdr  Piano-Forte. 

Fantasia  and  Rondo,  Piano-Forte. 

Three  Sonatas,  Piano-Forte. 

A  SonaU,  Piano-Forte  and  Flute,  to  C.  Saust« 

Three  Themes,  as  Rondos,  for  Piano-Forte. 

Nottumo,  Piano-Forte. 

Third  Symphony,  in  £  flat. 

English  Sonsfs. 

Two  Fantasias,  for  Piano-Forte. 

Polonake  for  Piano-Forte,  two  peiionners^ 

Overture  to  Don  Carlos. 

Grand  trio.  Harp  and  two  Piano-Fortes. 

Four  Themes,  with  Variations,  for  Piano-Forte. 

Fantasia,  k  la  mode,  Piano-Forte. 

Two  Themes  as  Rondos,  for  Piano-Forte. 

Two  AUegri  di  Bravura,  for  Piano-Forte. 

Grand  Sestetto,  Piano-Forte. 

Three  l^hemes^  with  Variations  for  Piano-Forte. 

Three  Themes,  as  Rondos,  Piano-Forte. 

AHegro  Eroica,  Piano-Forte. 

Three  TtKsmes  as  Rondos,  Piuio-Forte. 

Four  Themes  with  Variations,  Piano-Forte. 

Rondo,  Piano-Forte. 

Quintetto,  for  Flute,  Violin,  two  Tenors,  and  Violoncello. 
Two  Themes,  with  Variations,  for  Piano-Forte,  two  per- 
formers. 
Fantasia,  for  Piano-Forte. 
Fourth  Symphony,  to  L.  Sphor. 

Fandango*  Variations  for  Piano*Forte,  and  Vicrfin  oNig. 
FifUi  Symphony, 

Two  Ronaos,  for  Pumo-Forte  and  Violoncello. 
Sonata. 

Fourth  Concerto,  for  Piano-Forte,  to  t,  Moscheles. 
Rule  Britannia,  Variations,  Piano-Forte,  full  Orchestra. 
Divertimento,  Piano-Forte. 

Three  Themes,  with  Variations  and  Rondo,  Rano-Forie. 
Pokniaise»  for  Piano-Forte  and  Fiate* 
FiMi  dmetaeUh  Piano-Forte. 


Opew 

121.  Fantasia,  Pmno-Fohe. 

122,  Rondo  Elegant,  Piano-Forte. 
12.3.  Sixth  Concerto,  Piano-Forte. 

184.  Allegri  di  Bravura. 

185.  SenatAf  Piano-Forte  and  Violoncello. 

126.  Three  Q"^^ii<"^>  Violins*  Tenor,  and  Violoncello. 

12r.  Rondos  for  Piano-Forfce. 

128.  Grand  Ottctto,  Pfano-Porte. 

129.  Quatuor,  Plano-Fortc,  Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello. 
180.  Divertimento,  for  Piano-Forte. 

ISI.  Fantasia,  Piano-Forte.  (Resiiptittion.) 

182.  Seventh,  or  FareweU  Concerto  for  Piano- Forte. 

133.  Two  Fantasias,  for  Piano-Forte. 

184.  Two  Fantasia^  foc  Piapo-FortOi  _ 


CAPTAIN  PARRY  ON  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE 
ESQUIMAUX. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  music  (if  music  it  may  be 
called)  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  extracted  from  Captain 
Parry's*  highly-interesting  narrative  of  his  recent  voyage, 
published  on  the  27th  of  March. 

The  whole  of  these  people,  bnt  especially  the  women, 
are  fond  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Some  of 
them  might  be  said  to  be  passionately  so,  removing  their 
hair  from  off  their  ears  and  bending  their  heads  forward 
as  if  to  catch  the  sounds  more  distinctly,  whenever  we 
amused  them  in  this  manner.  Their  own  music  is  en- 
tirely vocal,  unless  indeed  the  drum  or  tambourine  be  con- 
sidered an  exception. 

The  voices  of  the  women  are  soft  and  feminine,  and 
when  singing  with  the  men  are  pitched  an  octave  higher 
than  theirs.  They  hove  most  of  them  so  far  good  ears, 
that,  in  whatever  key  a  son^  is  commenced  oy  one  of 
them,  the  rest  will  always  jom  in  perfect  unison.  After 
singing  for  ten  minutes  the  key  had  usually  fallen  a  full 
semi- tone.  Only  two  of  them,  of  whom  Iligluik  was  one» 
could  catch  the  tune  as  pitched  by  an  instrument ;  which 
Qiade  it  difficult  with  most  of  them  to  complete  the 
writing  of  the  notes,  for  if  they  once  left  off  they  were 
sure  to  re-commence  in  some  other  key,  though  a  flute 
or  violin  was  playinjg;  at  the  time.  ^ 

"  There  is  not  in  any  of  their  songs  much  variety, 
compass,  or  melody.  In  the  following  specimens  there- 
fore which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henderson,  I  wrote 
down  from  their  singing,  I  can  only  promise  that  the 
notes  are  correctly  given,  and  that  I  have  done  my  best 
to  put  them  into  the  time  in  which  they  are  sung.  Un- 
harmonious  as  they  will  appear  to  mtfsical  ears,  we 
thought  them  pleasing  when  sung  in  good  time  by  a 
number  of  female  voices. 

"  The  first  and  much  the  most  common  of  these  is  that 
in  which  the  well  known  Greenland  chorus, '  Amna  ay  a/ 
commences  the  performance*  and  is  introduced  between 
each  verse,  constituting  about  five-sixths  of  the  .whole 
song.  When  the  words  of  the  song  are  inthxluced,  the 
notes  rise  a  little  for  three  or  four  bars,  and  then  relapsei 
again  into  the  same  hum-drum  chorus  as  before,  which  to 


*  Journal  ot  a  Second  Voyage  for  tbe  Discovery  of  a  North- West 
V^maf^e  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pscificj  performed  in  the  yeM 
1831-29-88^  in  His  Majesty's  sliips  Furv  and  Hecla,  under  the  ovden 
of  Captain  William  Edward  Parry,  R.N.,  F.R,S.,  and  Commander  of 
the  £xpedHioo.  BhistTsted  by  nonterous  plate**  PaUlsbed  by 
a«lhori^  of  ihaLoidsCommissioners  of  tbe  Admiralty.  4to.  Murray, 
Albemarle-fltieet.' 
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do  it  justice  is  well  calculated  to  set  the  children  to  sleep. 
The  words  of  the  song  seem  to  he  as  interminahle  as 
those  of  '  Chevy  Chace;'  for  the  women  will  go  on 


singing  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  leaife  off 
one  by  one,  not  with  their  story,  bat  their  breath,  ex* 
hausted. 


Amna  Aya    Aya  Amua        ah  -  Amna  Aya    Aya  Amna  ah,  ah  3tc.  Su:.  -  - 


"  They  have  a  second  song,  varying  from  the  preceding 
one  very  slightly  in  the  tune,  and  accompanied  by  the 
same  choaiu^but  with  different  words. 

The  third  and  last  is  the  most  tuneful  of  any  of  their 


songs.  The  termination,  which  is  abrupt  and  fanciful^  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  head, 
and  an  expression  of  archness  in  the  countenance  Which 
cannot  be  described  by  words. 


— 

-4 

-J 

1  #  J  #  #  1* 

There  is  only  one  rerse  in  this  song,  and  that,  from 
its  commencing  with  the  word  '  pilletay,'  we  supposed 
to  be  a  begging  one.  Of  the  words  ot  their  songs  in 
general,  I  cannot,  from  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
language,  pretend  to  speak  very  accurately.  From  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  words  *  sledge,  canoe, 
spear,'  and  others  of  that  kind  with  which  we  were  ac- 
quainted, it  is  probable  that  their  own  exploits  by  sea 
and  land  form  the  princi][)al  subjects.   The  last  song  is 


not  so  often'snng  as  the  first,  which  these  cheerful  crea« 
tures  unconsciously  strike  up  every  hour  in  the  day, 
and  which  seems  to  beguile  the  time  both  to  themselves 
and  their  children,  un(fer  almost  any  circumstances  in 
which  they  can  be  placed.  The  men  seldom  sing,  and 
perhaps  consider  it  unmanly ;  for  we  never  heard  them 
but  at  our  reauest,  and  even  then  they  soon  left  the 
women  to  finisn  the  ditty.  Their  province  rather  seems 
to  be  to  invoke  the  muse  of  the  women  at  their  games." 


SALVATOR  ROSA,  AS  A  MUSICIAN*. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  eminent  men,  whose  genius  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  more  immediate  path  of  intellect  or 
art.  As  a  painter,  his  name  stands  alojie for,  more 
fortunate  or  more  daring  than  others  who,  strictly  per- 
haps had  equal  powers,  he  struck  out  an  original  line  for 
himself,  and  is  thence  cited  as  the  representative,  as  it 
were,  of  a  distinct  species.  The  rugg^,  the  gloomy,  the 
majestic,  are  his  characteristics, — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  his  name  is  often  used  as  an  epithet  to  denote  such 
qualities  or  tastes.  In  this  view,  ne  is  known  to  all ; 
but  the  general  reader  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  great 
reputation  which  he  acquired  in  his  day,  as  a  poet ; — 


it  The  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa.  By  Lady  Morgan^ 
8  vols.  6vo.,  London,  ColbuiD,  1824. 


Still  less  would  he  d  priori  imagine  that  Salvator  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  grace,  the  gaiety, 
the  brilliancy,  the  lightness,  of  that  half  acting  half 
improtwisation^  which  was  so  much  cultivated  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages.  Indeed,  it  was 
by  these  talents  that  he  first  gained  the  vogue  and  po- 
pularity which  secured  his  success  as  a  painter,  and 
that  one  or  two  of  his  finest  pieces,  which  he  had  al- 
ready exhibited,  had  failed  to  acquire. 

But  it  is  as  a  musician  that  we  are  to  consider  him ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  Lady 
Morgan's  very  entertaining  volumes,  of  which  we  have 
subjoined  the  title.  Not  only  was  he  able  to  accompany 
himself  in  his  improwisaiions  and  songs, — but  he  set 
many  of  the  latter  to  music  himself,  and  thus  united  the 
threefold  character  of  comjraser,  singer,  and  poet,  in  his 
own  person.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  History  of  Music^  re- 
peatedly mentions  the  compositions  of  Sidvator,  which  he 
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procured  in  Italy  during  his  visit  tbere  in  1770, — and 
always  speaks  of  them,  not  only  as  curious  from  the  name 
of  their  author,  but  as  of  great  merit  in  themselves,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  science  of 
Music  in  that  age  ; — (the  middle  of  the  17th  century.) 

We  do  not  purpose  to  give  any  thing  like  a  review  of 
Lady  Morgan's  book«*-or  even  to  make  an  abstract  of  its 
contents.  Our  business  is  with  the  musical  episode  of 
Salvator*s  history,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  con- 
nect the  incidental  notices  of  it,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  work. 

It  appears  that  Salvator  cultivated  this  art  earlier  thai; 
his  own.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church, — 
and  was  educated  in  accordance  tnth  that  intention  ;  but 
his  mind,  of  all  others,  was  ill  calculated  for  a  monkish 
life ;— and  at  an  early  age  he  abandoned  his  probationary 
habit,  and  returned  to  his  father's  house.  We  now  first 
hear  of  him  in  connection  with  music:—' 

Music,  the  true  languaflre  of  passion,  which  speaks  so. power- 
fully* and  yet  so  mysteriously,  to  senses  organized  for  its  re- 
ception, awakening  our  earliest  and  perhaps  our  latest  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure.— lUusic  at  this  period  of  Salvator's  life  appears 
to  have  engrossed  his  undivided  attention^  ;  and  the  authorities 
which  he  afterwards  produced  to  sanctimi  its  pursuit,  shew  with 
what  earnestness,  and  upon  what  philosophical  principles,  he 
cultivated  the  science.  In  the  berlniitng  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  music  in  Italy  was  rapidly  succeeding  in  the  public 
taste  to  painting. 

It  was  in  Naples  that  the  great  school  of  ancient  counterpoint, 
''the  sophistry  of  canons,**  had  been  founded  on  the  revival  of 
of  the  art ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  pedantry  of  crude 
harmonies,  the  dry  and  geometrical  modulations  which  were 
worked  like  a  problem  in  the  mathematics,  and  were  gracious 
only  to  senses  callous  to  the  natural  concord  of  sweet  sounds,** 
were  gradually  yielding  to  a  novel  style  of  composition,  expres- 
sively called  **  La  mutica  parlante,"'  Those  flowing  l^c  me- 
16dies,  which,  hy  the  name  of  canUUa,  succeeded  to  the  intricate 
madrigal,  were  soon  discovered  by  the  sensitive  Italians  to  be 

"  Jl  cantor  ehe  nd  anmo  MtK^f." 

The  first  secular  music  in  parts,  consisted  of  harmonies  adapted 
to  rustic  and  street-ballads,  such  as  were  sung  and  playea  in 
Naples  and  its  adjacent  towns  and  villages ;  and  the  '*  viUanelie 
Arie,**  and  eanzonette  o/la  Napciitana,""  were  as  popular  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent, as  the  Venetian  ballad  and  Proven^  vaudeville  were 
toivards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth. 

All  Naples,  (where  even  to  this  day  love  and  melody  make  a 
part  of  the  existence  of  the  people,)  all  Naples  was  then  re- 
sounding to  guitars,  lutes,  and  harps,  accompanying  voices, 
which  for  ever  sang  the  fashionable  eanzoni  of  Cambio  Donato 
and  of  the  Prince  di  Venosa.  Evelyn,  who  visited  Naples 
about  this  time,  observes  that  *' the  country-people  are  so  jovial 
and  so  addicted  to  music,  that  the  very  hosbandmen  ahnost  uni- 
versally nlay  on  the  guitar,  singing  and  accompanying  songs  in 
praise  ot  their  sweethearts,  and  will  commonly  go  to  the  field 
with  their  fiddle.  They  are  men^,  witty,  and  genial,  all  of  which 
I  attribute  to  tlieir  ayre.**  Neither  German  phlegm  nor  Spa- 
nish gloom  could  subdue  spirits  so  tuned  to  narmony,  nor  si- 
lence the  passionate  serenatas  which  floated  along  the  shores, 
and  reverberated  among  the  classic  grottoes  of  Pausilippo. 


*  The  writer  of  the  article  "  Rosa  "  in  the  EncyclopHMiia  Britan- 
nica,  in  alluding  to  the  English  public  having  first  become  ac- 
quainted mth  Salvator  Rosa's  musical  taleut«  through  tlie  researches 
of  the  late  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Barney,  observes,  From  the 
specimens  given,  in  the  History  of  Music,  of  his  compositions,  we 
have  no  scruple  of  declaring  that  he  had  a  truer  genius  for  this 
science  in  point  of  melody,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries." 

t  That  music  which  is  felt  in  the  very  soul. 


It  was  at  this  moment,  when  peculiar  circumstances  were 
awakening  in  the  region  of  the  svrens  '*  the  hidden  soul  of  bar« 
mony,"  when  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  capital  and  the 
court  fifave  a  public  exhibition  of  their  talents  and  their  charms, 
and  glided  in  their  feluccas  on  the  moonlight  midnight  seas« 
with  harps  of  gold  and  hands  of  snow,  that  the  contumacious 
student  of  the  Padri  Somaschi  escaped  from  the  restraints  of 
their  cloister,  and  the  horrid  howl  of  their  laude  spirituali,  to 
all  the  intoxication  of  sound  and  sight,  with  every  sense  in  full 
accordance  with  the  musical  passion  of  the  day.  It  is  little 
wonderful  if,  at  this  epoch  of  his  life,  Salvator  gave  himself  up 
unresistingly  to  the  pursuit  of  a  science  which  he  cultivated  witn 
ardour,  even  when  time  had  preached  his  tumultuous  pulse  to 
rest ;  or  if  the  floating  capital  of  genius,  which  was  as  yet  un- 
appropriated, was  in  part  applied  to  that  species  of  composition 
which  in  the  yonth  of  man,  as  of  nations,  |M^edes  deeper  and 
more  important  studies, .  and  for  which,  in  cither,  there  is  but 
one  age.  All  poetry  and  passion,  his  young  muse  "  dftUied  with 
the  innocence  of  love  ;**  and  inspired  strains,  which,  though  the 
simple  breathings  of  an  ardent  tem])e.rament,  the  exuberance  of 
youthful  excitement,  and  an  overteeminof  sensibility,  were  as- 
signing him  a  place  among  the  first  Italian  lyrists  of  his  age. 
Little  did  he  then  dream  that  posterity  would  apply  the  rigid 
rules  of  criticism  to  the  **  idle  visions  **  of  his  boyish  fancy ;  or 
that  his  bars  and  basses  would  be  conned  and  analyzed  by  the 
learned  umpires  of  future  ages,-— declared,  *'  not  only  admirable 
for  a  dilettante,'*  but  in  point  of  melody  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  the  masters  of  his  time  - 

His  musical  productions  became  so  popular  that  the  **  «ptn- 
ners  and  knitters  in  the  sun  did  use  to  chant  them,**  (an  image 
which  every  street  in  Naples  during  the  winter  season  daily  ex- 
hibits ;)  and  there  was  in  some  of  these  short  lyric  poems,  vriiich 
he  set  to  music,  a  softness  and  delicacy  that  rendered  them  even 
worthy  to  be  sung 

"  By  some  fair  queen  in  summer  bower 
With  ravishing  divisions  of  her  lute 

atiU,  however,  they  are  more  curious  as  compared  to  that  stern 
strain  of  shaip  invective,  which  runs  through  all  his  maturer 
compositions,  and  to  that  dark,  deep,  and  indignant  feelinjr 
which  pervades  oXi  his  satires.  In  mature  life  he  may,  and 
doubtiess  did,  look  back  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  envy  upon  the 
gracioQS  emotions  and  brilliant  illusions  from  which  such  strains 
arose ;  and  (with  that  mingled  sentiment  of  regfret  and  contempt, 
which  is  assuredly  felt  by  lUl,  who,  having  written  when  young, 
revert  in  a  more  advanced  age  to  their  early  compositions,)  he 
may  have  given  a  sad  smile  to  those  idle  dreams  which  time  had 
long  dissipated; — apostrophizing  with  Petrarch  his  first  and 
fond  effusions,  tiie 

Dolci  rime  l^iadre 
Che  nel  primiero  assalto 
D'  amor  usai,  quand'  io  ebbi  non  altri  armi." 

He  who  has  asserted  that  •*  the  arts  of  painting,  poetry,  and 
music,  are  inseparable,*'  because,  perhaps,  thev  were  all  united 
in  his  own  person,  had  as  yet  only  applied  with  diligence  to  the 
latter.  Having  acquired  considerable  mastery  6n  the  lute  (for 
which,  like  Petrarch,  he  preserved  a  passion  till  the  last  year 
of  his  life,)  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful serenaders  of  Naples.   Many  of  those  gay  and  gaidard 


•  Bumey's  History  of  Mosic. — Of  Salvator  s  Lyrics,  Pasaeri 
observes,  that  he  had  lasciato  correre  in  giro,  alcuni  saoi  scherzi 
per  musica,  di  varie  idee,  per  lo  piu  morale  ed  alcune  tragiche,  con 
un  stilo  facile,  dolce  e  corrente,  adaltato  alia  propriety  del  canto." 

None  of  his  poetry  is  dated ;  but  there  is  internal  evidence,  in 
some  of  the  pieces  found  in  his  music-book  by  Dr.  Bumey,  of  their 
being  the  emisionB  of  a  very  youthful  genius.   Such  as  his  sonnet, 

"  Star  vicino  al  bel  idol  mioy" 

and 

'*  Piik  che  penso  a  tool,"  flrc 

See  Bumey*$  Hut.  of  ilfiisrc. 
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Cfures*  widtth  in  after-life  eteaped  froon  hk  graphic  pcaeil  and 
r^lid  gmrtr^  with  hair  and  feather  ^(mJ&ag  in  the  bre«se»  are 
said  to  have  been  but  ciypiee  of  hinMclf,  as  he  stood  niched  under 
die  shadow  of  a  balcony,  or  reclined  on  the  prow  of  a  felucca, 
sinrtng  to  his  lute  the  eharms  or  cruelty  of  some  litteaing  Irene 
or  iUlom  of  the  moment. 

This  mode  of  life,  of  course,  could  not  last  very  long; 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  torn  his  serious  exertions 
to  some  profession, — and  a  family  connection  drew  them 
to  that  of  paintinor.  It  is  not  our  intention,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  wayward  life ; 
§n  them  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  from  which  we 
are  takings  these  extracts, — and  we  can  assure  them  that 
they  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  very  interesting  matter 
with  which  they  will  find  ft  to  abound. 

The  following  is  the  very  entertaining  account  of  his 
sudden  acquisition  of  popularity,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded : — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Carnival  of  1639,  when  the  spirits 
of  the  revellers  (as  is  always  the  case  in  Rome)  were  making 
a  briffiaat  rally  for  the  representations  of  the  last  week»  a  ear, 
or  stage,  highly  ornamented,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  occupied  by  a 
Busked  troop,  attracted  universal  attention  by  its  novelty  and  sin- 
gular representations.  The  principal  personage  announced  him- 
self as  a  certain  Signor  Formica,  a  mapolitan  actor  t>  and  ap- 
peared m  character  of  Coviello.  Coviello,  one  of  the  "  seven  masks** 
of  Italy,  or  national  dramatic  characters,  is  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentalive  of  the  CmhbrianM*  The  wit  of  Coviello,  therefore  is 
tuppoeed  to  be  sharp  as  the  air  of  his  native  AbruzzL  Adroit 
and  vain-f  iorious,  a  Proteus  in  character,  language,  and  man- 
ner, he  stSl  preserves  his  native  accent  and  habit ;  and  bis  black 
velvet  jacket  and  pantaloons,  studded  with  silver  buttons  and 
rich  embroidery,^  were  well  calculated  to  set  off  the  handsome 
person  of  the  wearer,  if  he  happened  to  possess  one,  and  to  give 
lo  his  figure  a  certain  air  of  elegance,  strongly  contrasted  with 
his  conventional  mask,  with  its  crimson  cheeks,  bhusk  nose  and 
forehead.  The  present  rewesentative  of  this  character  displayed 
so  much  genuine  wit,  such  bitter  satire,  and  exquisite  htunour, 
rendered  doublpr  effective  by  a  Neapolitan  accent,  and  "  t  moHvi 
dei  lazzi  naztonali,'"  or  national  gesticulations,  that  oth»  re- 
presentations were  abandoned ;  and  gipsies  told  fortunes,  and 
Jews  luins',  in  vain.  The  whole  population  of  Rome  gradually 
assembled  round  the  novel,  the  inimitable  Formica.  The 
people  relished  his  flashes  of  splenetic  httmour,  aimed  at  the 
great ;  the  higlwr  orders  were  delighted  with  an  improvvisatore 
who,  in  the  intervals  of  his  dialogues,  sung  to  the  lute,  of  which 
he  was  a  perfect  master,  the  Neapolitan  ballads  then  so  much 
in  vogue.  The  attempts  made  by  his  fellow-revellers  to  obtain 
some  share  of  the  plaudits  he  so  abundantly  received,  whether 
he  spoke  or  sung,  asked  or  answered  questions,  were  sdl  abortive ; 
while  he  (says  Baldinueci)  come  capo  di  tutti,  e  pur  spiriiOiOt 
0  ben  parlantcf  con  bet  ghiribizxi  e  lazzi  spirxtM  teneva  a 
9e  mezaa  Roma,*"  at  the  head  of  every  thing  by  his  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  brilliant  humour,  drew  half  Rome  to  himself.  He 
collected  about  him,  says  Passeri,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  po- 
pulation, to  whom  he  gave  the  most  humorous  recipes.  It  is 


*  His  figure  says  (Paaaeri)  had,  in  all  its  movementii^  "  qualche 
sveltezza  e  leggiadria,*'-— fiomething  agile  and  elegant. 

t  It  waa  at  this  time  the  fashion,  both  in  France  and  Italv,  for  aU 
actors  to  appear  before  the  public  with  a*  *'  nam  de  guerre,  and  to 
conceal  their  own.  Jean  ^ptiste  Poquelin  has  immortalized  that 
of  Moliere  by  assuming  it  in  one  of  his  earliest  dramatic  campaigns. 
^*  II  nefit,  (says  Voltaire)  en  changeant  de  nam,  que  ndere  C  exemple 
dee  OmUdeens  <f  It4Mlie,  et  de oeux  de  Chotdde  Bourgogne.  L'un,  dont 
le  nom  defaamUle  Hml  Le  Grand,  t^appelMt  BelviUe  dam  la  tragidie, 
et  Turlepin  dime  la  fmree.  Arieguin  et  Searmmouehe  n'Hnent  que  lee 
nomtdethiatre," 


supposed  that  he  bomwed  the  techmcalities  of  flieaa  Mdatt 

from  GiAvanni  Breccio,  a  celebrated  Roman  physician  of  miit 
day.  The  contraat  between  his  beautiful  musical  and  poetical 
compositions,  and  those  Neapolitan  gesticulations  in  which  he 
indulged,  when,  laying  aside  tiis  hite,  he  presented  his  vials  and 
salves  to  the  deHgfhted  audience,  exhibited  a  vmatility  of  renma, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  attribute  to  any  individual  then  known 
in  Rome.  Guesses  and  suppositiotts  were  still  vaiidr  ekcik- 
latittg  among  all  classes,  when,  on  the  close  of  the  Cfamival, 
Formica,  ere  he  drove  his  triumphal  car  from  the  Piazza  Ka* 
vona,  which,  with  one  of  the  streets  in  the  Trastevere,  had  been 
the  principal  scene  of  his  triumph,  ordered  his  troop  to  raise 
their  masks,  and,  remoring  his  own,  discovered  that  Covidio 
was  the  sublime  author  of  the  Prometheus,  and  his  little  troop 
the  **  Pariigiani  **  of  Salvator  Rosa.  All  Rome  was  froH  tiiv 
9oment(to  use  a  phrase  which  alllus  biographers  have  adopted)' 
"fitted  with  hie  fame:''  That  notoriety  which  his  high  genios 
had  failed  to  procure  for  him,  was  obtained  at  once  by  those 
lighter  talents,  which  he  had  nearlv  suffered  to  fiill  into  neglect, 
while  more  elevated  views  had  filled  his  mind. 

Rome  then  abounded  in  private  societies,  or  mee^gs,  which, 
di|fniiied  with  the  title  of  Accademie,'"  occupied  tiienuelvea 
with  literature  and  the  arts ;  and  "  Convereazioni*"  of  aleit 
pedantic  character,  but  still  smacldag  of  the  Preeieuees  Ridim 
etdee  of  the  Hoiel  Rambouillet  of  Paris,  were  held  by  ladies 
of  rank,  and  were  more  especiallv  devoted  to  music,  poetry,  and 
gallantry.  To  such  societies,  whether  held  in  the  seventeenth 
or  the  nineteenth  century, — in  London,  in  Paris,  or  in  Romew 
— tiM  talents  which  apply  themselves  to  the  senses  rather  than 
the  inteUect.  and  which,  while  they  amoae  all,  inflict  nottha 
penalty  of  thinking  or  feeling  upon  any,  are  sure  to  conunand 
success^  No  Lion  that  was  ever  turned  out  for  the  amusement 
of  the  **peu  etmusables**  of  the  supreme  English  circles,  ever 
excited  a  stronger  sensation,  or  was  in  more  general  request^ 
than  the  Formica  of  the  Carnival.  To  use  a  French  phrase 
applied  to  the  objects  of  the  present  day*s  idolatry,  **on  so 
tarraeha  and  the  account  which  Pascoli  gives  of  this  suddes 
vogue  might  answer  for  a  description  of  the  grand  eucc^"*  of 
any  idol  of  fashionable  notoriety  in  the  saloons  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor^  or  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  "  west  end  of  the  town.** 

*'Roea,**  sap  his  bionapher,  ''who  was  eminently  musiea]^ 
and  accompanied  himself  on  the  lute  with  wondrous  skill,  noiv 
went  from  one  conversazione  to  another,  singing  and  reciting, 
*  al  improvviso,"  thus  extending  his  fame  by  gmng  himself  up 
to  society.  He  saw  idl  Rome  desirous  to  possess  him ;  and  ilr 
was  BOW  easy  for  him  to  make  his  singidar  geniiu  known  to  all, 
not  only  as  a  painter,  but  a  poet"  It  appeara,  in  fiutt,  from  ihm 
testimooy  of  Paacoli,  that  the  lute  and  emnzonetti  of  the  detij^- 
ful  Neapolitan  musician,  **  glifaeeeeero  etretda  nelt  uscirfiiori 
come  Pitiore^"'  **  paved  i&  way  for  ttie  fame  of  the  painter.** 
Salvator,  whose  satire  on  the  style  and  passion  for  mosio 
then  prevalent  at  Rome,  made  him  so  manv  enemies  among  the 
professional  men  of  the  day,  found  the  Neapolitan  cansonetl* 
styi  a  novelty,  thooffb  it  haa  been  introduced  there  so  long  hack 
as  1611,  by  Delia  Valle.  All  the  guitars  in  Rome  were  thn». 
minr  the  eanaonettes  of  Baptisto  Sellis,  which  were  but  awk* 
ward  imitatiDns  of  that  original  excellence  which  Salvator  had 
acquired  at  the  fountain-head.  Through  all  his  strugries,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  labours,  says  Baldinucd,  **  Si  dilettb  im 
oltre  modo  deUa  miMtea,  e  euonb  il  luU,"'  he  delighted  beyond 
every  thing  in  music,  and  played  upon  the  lute. 

Apropos  of  these  nmhiUting  theatricals,  Ladj  Hoi^gaD 
introduces  a  detailed  account  of  the  Seven  Masks*  or  tiar» 
ditional  and  established  comic  cbaractors  of  Italy*  Te 
soeh  of  oar  readers  as  are  not  intiniate  with  the  subject, 
we  can  recommend  it  as  especiaUy  entertaining we  re«^ 
gret  that  our  space  prevents  our  extracting  it. 

[1*0  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number^  which  will  contain 
two  of  S.  Rosa's  airs^  with  an  accompaniment.} 
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Tke  SsA  SoNGB  of  CHAaLES  DxBPiN,  wiih  a  Memoir 
of  his  life  and  Writings,  by  Wm.  Kitchimea,  M.D.^ 
Four  Parft,  wMkbtg  tnu  Volume  in  mall  4/o.  {Printed 
for  6.  and  W.  B.  Whittaker,  Ave  I^ria  Lane;  md 
Clementi  and  Co.,  Clieapside,^ 

Ir  what  we  can  salher  from  the  little  better  than  tradi- 
tional history  of  the  ancient  Bard  is  to  be  relied  on, 
Charles  Dibdin  was  a  faithful  representative  of  that  cha- 
racter, in  so  far  as  he  combined  in  himself,  moralist,  poet, 
musician,  and  performer.  As  the  Bard  of  modern  times 
he  may  be  said  to  stand  alone,  for  Harry  Carey, — whose 
Musical  Century  is  made  up  chiefly  of  insipid,  amatory 
ballads, — is  not  entided  to  mat  denomination,  and  woald 
now  be  forgotten,  but  for  a  single  melody :  wbile  Moore, 
—one  of  the  ff^^^  poets  of  this  Augustan  age,^faas  not 
set  many  of  nis  own  enchanting  songs,  and,  as  a  per- 
former of  them,  is  only  known  to  a  select  number  of  his 
personal  friends. 

Had  Dibdin  written  anely  to  amuse,  Us  Feputation 
wmdd  baTe  been  gveat,  but  it  stands  the  higher,  oeeanse 
be  is  always  on  the  side  of  virtne*.  Humanity,  con- 
stancy, lore  of  country,  and  coura^  are  the  subjects  of 
his  song  and  the  themes  of  bis  praise,  and  while  many 
a  national  foe,  whether  contending  or  subdued,  has  ex- 
perienced the  efficacy  his  precepts,  we  are  willing  to 
Deyeve  that  tiie  suffmBcs  which  the  lower  orders  of  the 
erealion  are  too  commonly  doomed  to  endure,  have  now 
and  then  been  a  little  mitigated  through  the  lafkienoe  of 
bis  persuasive  -verse. 

As  a  musician  he  is  remarkable  for  the  nnmber  and 
the  originality  of  his  melodies:  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Arne,  no  English  composer  ever  produced  so 
amy  that  are  popular.  They  are  purely  British,  and 
kis  aeqnaintanoe  with  any  6ther  school  appears  to  have 
been  extremdy  limited.  Hence,  he  was  a  prejudiced 
artist,  and  we  must  also  allow,  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  composition  was  not  deep;  his  bases  and 
aecompaniments  are  too  often  demonstrative  of  this 
&ct.  But  the  detects  of  the  latter  are  easily  amended, 
fiioiigb  it  would  require  a  genius  equal  to  his  own  to 
produce  airs  so  full  of  animation,  tenderness,  and  ex- 
pression. 

The  present  work  contains  a  hundred  and  one  songs 
open  sea  subjects ;  to  which  a  memoir  of  their  authw, 
occupying  thirty-two  pages  of  letter-press,  is  prefixed. 
This  is  from  a  life  of  Dibdin,  written  and  pubUsfaed  by 


*  Tbe  late  Rev.  Dr.  Knox  once  told  Mr.  Dibdin,  that  he  was  the 
oidy  man  be  ever  knew,  who  could  convey  a  sermon  through  the 
medimn  of  a  eomie  Mong  :  "  an  opinion,"  says  Dr.  K.,  *•  which  he 
reri6ed  when  be  pobliahed  hiB  Elegant  Extracts,  wlmrein  he  intro- 
duced nuay  of  Bir.  D.'a  most  inteceating  soBfa." 


himself,  abridged  and  continued  to  his  death, 4|y  Dr.Kft* 
chiner ;  from  which  we  learn,  that 

'*  Charles  Dibdin  was  born  at  Southampton,  on  March  15lli> 
1745 ;  his  mother's  father  was  a  clergyman  of  Bristol,  of  tiie 
name  of  Garth  ;  his  grandfather  on  the  father's  side,  was  a  con« 
siderable  merchant,  and  founded  a  village  near  Southampton, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Dibdin. 

Mr.  D.  was  the  eighteenth  child,  his  mother  being  fifty  at 
his  l»rth  I  He  had  a  brother  tweBty-nine  years  older  tbm  bim« 
self,  Thomas  Dibdin,  on  whose  death  he  wrote  the  beauUfol 
bafiad  of  <  Poor  Tom  Rowling:  This  gentleman  was  captaia 
of  an  East-Indiaman,  and  father  of  the  piesent  Rev.  TaovAs 
FnooNALL  Dibdin. 

Charles  Dibdin  was  educated  at  Winchester,  with  a  view  to 
the  clerical  function ;  his  propensity  for  music,  however,  diverted 
his  attention  from  every  ttang  else,  and  brought  him  to  London 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.** 

Mr.  Fussel,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated  Kent  as  or- 
ganist of  Winchester  Cathedral,  taught  him  his  gamnt 
and  table  of  notes ;  but  Mr.  Kent  himself  had  the  credit 
of  hayiuff  instructed  him ;  though,  says  Mr.  Dibdin  in 
his  own  life,  "  except  some  anthems  which  he  composed 
for  me, — and  very  charming  they  are,  for  they  are  yet 
popular, —and  which  I  learnt  by  ear,  I  never  received 
the  smallest  instruction  from  him.  The  music  I  have 
was  strongly  in  my  mind  from  my  earliest  remembrance, 
and  I  know  that  no  master  could- at  any  time  have  been 
of  the  least  aervice  to  me«" 

We  regret  that  Mr.  D.  should  have  entertained  so 
enoBeoQS  an  opinion  as  this,  in  his  matnrer  years,  and  ure 
earnestly  guaid  all  young  students  aeainst  so  dangeroos  a 
delusion.  He  possessed  a  genius  that  overleaped  many 
obstacles  that  would  have  proved  insurmountable  to  onii- 
nary  minds :  nevertheless,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  his 
compositions  often  betray  the  want  of  regular  instruction. 
His  first  studies  were  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  which  he 
scored  from  the  single  parts,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  tm 
see  all  the  workings  of  his  mind  at  the  time 'he  com- 
posed them."  From  this  exercise,  he  says,  he  learnt 
the  valuable  secret,  that  men  of  strong  minds  may  violate, 
to  advantage,  many  of  those  rules  of  composition  which 
are  dogmatically  imposed." 

Mr.  Dibdin  exhibited  a  remarkable  precocity  of  intellect,  for 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  brought  out  an  opera  of  two  acts,  at 
€>ovent  Garden,  called  The  Snepherits  artifice,  written  and 
composed  by  himself. 

His  commencemeut  as  an  actor,  we  believe,  was  as  DamaHms^ 
in  Midas.  He  afterwards  performed  other  characters ;  we  may 
particularly  mention  that  he  was  the  original  Mungo  in  Tke 
PacUoek,  in  the  year  1768 ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  Ralph,  in  the 
Maid  of  the  mil,  he  disphtyed  such  originalitv  of  oonception, 
that  his  early  secession  from  the  stage  has  ofien  been  lamented/* 

In  177S,  he  was  appointed  composer  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  at  a  salary  of  10/.  a  week,  amounting  to  300A 
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during  the  season.  But  his  usual  remuneration  was,  for 
First  pieces^  to  receive  a  third  of  the  first  nine  nights,  and 
for  Aftcr^jpieces^  a  sixth  of  the  first  six  nights. 

About  1789  he  built  the  Circus,  now  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and 
wan  the  managrer  thereof  till  17&5.  In  1787  and  1788,  he  pub- 
lished liis  Musical  Tour,  1  vol.  ia  4to.,  and  in  1789  brought  out 
the  first  of  those  entertainments,— of  which  lie  was  the  sole 
author,  coipposer,  and  performer, — at  Hutchins^s  Auction  Rooms, 
in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  under  the  title  of  **  The  frhim 
of  the  Moment,""  which  contained  seventeen  sonjSfs  among 
them,  the  popular  ballad  of  "  Poor  Jack,""  of  which,  Dr.  K. 
might  have  added,  17,00D  copies  were  sold. 

Mr.  D.  gives,  in  his  Life,  the  following  accounl  of  some 
of  his  productions.  Though  the  songs  which  I  have 
written  and  composed  have  amounted  to  a  number  far 
beyond  credibility,  yet  they  have  employed,  compara- 
tively, a  very  small  portion  of  my  time.  The  same  im- 
pulse that  inspired  tha  words,  has  generally  given  b-'rth 
to  the  music,  and  those  that  are  the  most  celebrated  have 
been  produced  with  the  least  trouble.  I  began  and  com- 
pleted The  Sailor's  Journal  in  half  an  hour ;  and  I  could 
mention,  perhaps,  thirty  very  prominent  songs,  that  did 
not  take,  m  the  writing  and  composing,  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  each." — *'  No  one  of  my  entertain- 
ments has  taken  me  more  than  a  month  in  perfecting.it." 
— "  I  have  written,  exclusive  of  Sans  Souci*^  nearly  se- 
venty dramatic  pieces  of  different  descriptions,  besides 
having  set  to  music  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  productions  of 
other  writers.  In  the  whole  of  those  whicn  I  have  in- 
vented and  brought  forward,  are  included  mere  than  nine 
hundred  songs." — I  have  never  written  down  my  compo- 
sitions till  thev  were  wanted,  either  for  a  band,  or  for  the 
engraver.  I  nave  now  in  my  mind  at  least  thirty  songs, 
nearly  twenty  of  which  I  have  sung  in  public;  of  the 
music  of  which  not  even  a  single  note  has  yet  been 
written." 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  republish  his  own  inte- 
resting account  of  his  dramatic  works. 

Mr.  Dibdin  was  an  extremely  neat  and  brilliant  performer 
on  the  piano-forte,  and  the  expression  and  effect  with  which  he 
played  songs,  were  tertainly  superior  to  any  thing  the  Editfir  has 

heard.'*  •*  Mr.  D,  had  a  baritone  voice,  with  enough 

faUetto  to  sing  any  song,  lie  had  a  remarkably  distinct  articu- 
lation ;  so  that,  even  after  a  slight  paTal}'tic  aflcction,  which  he 
had  several  years  before  he  took  leave  of  the  public,  every  word 
he  uttered  was  easily  intelligible  ;  for  he  had  that  sensible  idea 
about  vocal  music,  that  the  ti-ue  intention  of  it  is,  to  render  the 

words  more  impressive."  [We  quote  Dr.  K.  faithfully  in  his 

own  language.]  Mr.  D.  g^enerally  sun^  twenty  songs,  of 

four  or  five  verses  each,  in  his  entertainment.*'  "  When 

the  Editor  licard  him  perform,  Mr.  D.  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  He  was  a  temperate  man,  took  no  stimulus  during  his 
performance,  and  went  through  tlie  business  with  great  ease 
and  cheerfulness." 

**  When  Mr.  D.  retired,  he  went  to  Cranford,  where  he  re- 
sided about  three  years." 

Mr.  Dibdin  had  a  pension  of  200Z.  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Government,  in  I80a,  and  the  public  purse  has  seldom 
been  better  employed.  But  when  Lord  Grenville  came 
into  office  in  1805,  he  was  deprived  of  this  well-earned 
pittance, — 

*•  While  Meanness  clapp'd  her  hands,  and  Justice  stared.'* 


*  Sans  Souri  was  the  name  he  gave  to  hia  little  theatre  in 
Leicester  Place^  Leicester  Fields. 


Dr.  K.  teUs  as,  on  the  Dnke  of  Portland*8  commg 
into  administration,  his  pension  was  restored  to  htm." 
We  are  glad  to  hear  of  this  restoration  ;  it  never  came  to 
our  knowledge  before.  But  concerning  the  Duke,  there 
must  be  an  error. 

In  1810  a  public  dinner  was  eiven,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  an  annuity  tor  Mr. 
Dibdin,  which  produced  640/.  The  promoters  of  this 
liberal  measure  were  Benj.  Oakley,  Esq.,  of  Tavistock 
Place,  and  the  late  James  Perry  Lsq.,  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  Mr.  D.  generously  refused  to  profit  exclu- 
sively by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  and  the  annuity 
was  purchased  for  himself  and  daughter,  conjointly. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1818  he  liad  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1814,  aged  69.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Martin's  burying-ground,  on  the  north  east  side  of  Camden 
Towoi." 

On  a  slab  placed  over  his  remains  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  are  engraved  the  folbwing  lines,  from  his 
pathetic  song  "  Poor  Tom^  or^  tlie  Sailor^s  Epitaph," 

"  His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty. 
His  heart  was  kind  and  soft; 
Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty. 
And  now  he*s  gone  aloft.** 

In  18S2,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemason's  Ta- 
vern, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  monument  to 
his  memory ;  and,  at  a  dinner  given  last  month,  at  the 
same  place,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  in  order  to 
carry  this  intention  into  effect. 

The  collecting  together  so  important  a  portion  of  Mr, 
Dibdin's  works  as  his  sea  songs,  entitles  Dr.  Kitcfainer 
to  some  praise,  which  we  should  have  bestowed  more 
freely,  had  the  publication  evinced  that  faithfulness  and 
industry  in  preparing  the  copy,  and  care  in  correcting 
the  proofs,  which  ^e  .  public  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
an  avowed  editor,  and  a  high  price.  As  to  the  prepara* 
tion  of  the  copy  given  to  the  engraver,  it  may  be  said| 
that  it  required  none,  being  that  printed  under  the  an- 
thor*6  own  direction.  But  Mr.  Dibdin's  songs,  as 
published  by  himself,  are  very  inaccurately  engraved, 
Doth  music  and  words,  and  what  were  evidently  omis- 
sions and  errors  in  them,  should  have  been  rectified,  for 
the  sake  of  the  composer's  reputation,  if  from  no  other 
motive.  But  the  faults  that  appear  solely  in  this  edition, 
and  which  can  in  no  wise  be  imputed  to  the  copy,  are 
grievously  numerous,  and  in  a  work  that  required  no 
haste  in  bringing  out,  and  in  fact  was  brought  out  slowly, 
are  quite  inexcusable.  These  charges,  however,  though 
weighty  enough,  are  not  the  heaviest  that  we  are  oblieed 
to  prefer  against  it.  Mr.  Dibdin  published  many  of  nis 
songs  with  only  a  base  accompaniment,  when,  therefore, 
he  added  any  other,  it  is  clear  that  he  considered  it  as 
very  essential.  Now  Dr.  K.  has  printed  the  wh<de  of  theae 
one  hundred  and  one  songs,  in  two  staffs  only,  and  with- 
out a  solitary  note,  oi  sign  of  accompaniment,  except  a 
simple  base  line.  So  far  as  we  can  trace,  he  has  en- 
tirely cut  out,  without  a  single  exception,  whatever  scantv 
treble  accompaniment  the  author  originally  published, 
and  poor  in  point  of  harmony  as,  to  a  person  unskilled  in 
thorough -base,  they  before  appeared,  they  are  now  still 
further  impoverished.  We  can  assign  no  motive  for  this, 
and  can  only  add  how  much  we  are  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  we  entertained  of  possessing  a  good  edition  of  the 
interesting  and  excellent  sea  songs  of  our  marine  Bard. 
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SoKATA  fvr  the  PiAHO*Fo]LTE,  Composed  by  L.  V. 
Bbbthoybn.  Op.  110.  (Clementi  &Co.,  Cheapside.) 

Beethoven's  compositions  more  and  more  assume  the 
character  of  studied  eccentricity.  He  does  not  write 
much  now,  but  most  of  what  he  produces  is  so  impene- 
trably obscure  in  design,  and  so  full  of  Unaccountable 
and  often  repulsive  harmonies,  that  he  puzzles  the  critic 
as  much  as  ne  perplexes  the  performer.  Nevertheless, 
in  whatever  comes  irom  his  pen  may  be  seen  occasional 
gleams  of  that  splendid  genius  which  shone  so  bright  in 
his  earlier  works,  and  the  present  Sonata  may  be  ad- 
duced in  proof,  for  though  much  of  it  is  outre  and 
capricious,  yet  it  has  many  points  wherein  the  author 
appears  arrayed  in  some  of  his  most  pleasing  attributes, 
lor  instance,  how  mdodious  and  expressive  the  four 
opening  bam ! 

Caniahile.  ^  ^ 


The  movement 9  of  which  the  abQve  forms  a  part  of  the 
subject,  runs  through  eight  pages,  and  is  a  good  deal 
chequered  with  beauty  and  whim.  The  next,  an  AUegro, 
promises  exceedingly  well  at  the  commencement,  but  its 
nannony  is  soon  disturbed  by  such  unwarrantable  disso- 
nances  as  these,— 


which  are  often  and  distressingly  repeated.  A  very 
chromatic  Adagio  of  two  pages,  m  B  flat  minor,  follows 
tiiis,  and  leads  to  a  fugue  in  three  parts,  in  A  flat,  upon 
the  annexed  subject, — 


which,  after  the  interruption  of  a  short  ilrtbso,  appears  in 
this  inverted  fonn,~ 


The  management  of  these  points  evinces  no  •little  in- 
genuity and  labour,  but  the  result  is  not  equal  to  the 
effect  produced  from  this  species  of  composition  by  the 
ancient  masters  ;  for,  with  about  three  or  four  exceptions, 
modem  fugues  cannot  bear  any  comparison  with  those 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.    It  is  dangerous  to  tread 


on  ground  which  has  Iwen  so  lonff  and  so  successfully 
occupied  by  such  contrapuntists  as  the  Scarlattis,  Handel, 
and  Sebastian  Bach.  The  present  is  not  the  age  of 
Fugue  and  Canon ;  but  the  last  forty  years  have  produced 
much  better  things,  of  which  Beethoven  has  contributed 
a  full  and  noble  share. 


Divertimento  for  the  Piano-Forte,  Composed  by 
G.  E.  Griffin.   (Printed  for  the  Author,  Norihum-- 
.  berland-street) 

This  is  the  first  new  work  by  Mr.  Griffin  that  has  come 
under  our  view  since  we  entered  upon  our  critical  office. 
We  receive  it  with  pleasure,  for  as  the  author  has  a  rich 
fund  of  musical  ideas  to  draw  upon,  and  does>  not  exhaust 
his  means  by  writing  too  much,  there  is  always  a  vigour 
and  freshness  in  his  productions,  which  invariably  an- 
nounce the  experienced  master  and  sound  musician. 

The  present  Divertimento  is  an  elegant  composition : 
it  begins  with  a  very  spirited  and  fanciful  movement,  in- 
troductory to  a  LarghettOi  an  English  air''  of  great 
beauty,  and  rather  familiar  to  us,  though  we  cannot  re- 
call the  words  to  which  it  is  set.  We  insert  a  few  bars 
of  the  melody,  to  enable  such  of  our  readers,  as  have 
better  memories  than  ourselves,  to  assign  a  name  to  it.—- 


T^]> — r 


The  second,  third,  and  fourth  bars  are  also  in  the  Scotish 
ballad  of  Auld  Robin  Gray,  but  in  which  of  the  two  the 
right  of  primogeniture  is  vested,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say. 
A  Pastoral  Rondo  in  six-eight  time,  of  seven  pages,  com- 
pletes this  divertimento,  the  subject  of  which,  though  not 
uncommon,  is  ably  treated,  and  it  passes  on,  through 
various  modulations,  to  the  end  without  flagging.  lAke 
all  Mr.  Griffin's  music,  this  piece  lays  well  under  the 
hand,  and  whoever  plays  his  favourite  March,  may  ven- 
ture to  undertake  the  present  work. 


PoT-PouRRi  for  the  Piano-Forte,  the  Themes /rowi 
Rossini's  Operas,  Composed  by  Cipriani  Potter, 
No,  2.    (Chappel  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street.) 

This  is  a  clever  melaiige^  composed  of  popular  subjects 
from  L'Otello^  La  Donna  ^  del  Lago,  and  //  Turco  in 
Italia.  The  materials  are  judiciously  chosen,  not  only 
because  they  are  intrinsically  good,  but  as  being,  in  their 
original  state,  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  piano-forte 
peribrmance.  They  are  ably  blended,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  brilliant  and  enlivening.  But  Mr.  Potter 
has  not  ^et  learnt  to  stoop  from  the  heights  of  science  to 
the  useful  art  of  smoothing  down  difficulties ;  he  is  too 
fond  of  crowding  together  notes  in  very  inconvenient 
situations,  and  every  now  and  then  he  introduces  a  pas- 
sage that  the  majority  of  performers, — and  not  bad 
ones, — find  awkward  and  teasing,  hut  which,  by  a  slight 
alteration,  might  have  been  rendered  easy,  without  any 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  Indeed  those 
passages  that  are  the  least  commodious  for  the  hand  and 
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for  fingering,  m  eoimnoiily  also  the  least  produeim  ef 
effect.  The  r&tj  $ni  page  of  Uns  wi^pvurrij  or,  more 
correctly,  the  lotvodoction  to  it, — will  serve  to  exeiB|dif|f 
our  obsenration,  which  we  oier  to  the  attentkm  of  Mr. 
Potter,  because,  considering  htm  as  a  Tory  distinguished 
musician,  we  wish  to  see  his  productions  more  widely 
circulated. 


La  Promessa^  a  Rondo  for  the  Piaito-Fobts, 
Composed  by  J.  A»  Mob  alt.  (Royal  Harmonic  la- 
stitutiou,  Argyll  Rooms.) 

Mb.  Mob  alt  is  not  a  voluminous  author,  hut  all  that 
we  have  seen  of  his  composition  shews  a  correct  judgment 
and  good  taste.  He  is  not  very  adventurous  in  search 
of  new  modulations,  nor  does  he  labour  to  produce  what 
shall  at  once  strike  by  its  originality ;  but  he  writes  like 
one  who  has  a  thorough  knowled^  of  the  instrument  for 
which  he  composes,  and  never  is  chargeable  with  defi- 
ciency in  elegance  and  expression. 

This  Ron^o  is  in  the  impressive  key  of  A  flat ;  the 
principal  subject  of  it  is  a  little  in  the  style  of  a  motivo 
fjj  Beethoven,  and  is  comprised  in  twenty-four  bars,  the 
last  eight  of  which  are  a  repetition  of  the  first  part. 
The  secondary  subject  is  full  of  musical  feeling,  beginning 


and  both  are  punmed,  in  a  shewy  but  not  difficult  manner, 
through  nine  very  pleasing  pages,  that  will  gratify  all 
who  perform  them,  and  may  he  made  an  improving  lesson 
for  practice  for  good  players  of  the  second  class. 


1.  Il  Zetfibetto,  Intbopucttok  alia  MaFcia,  and 
MozABT*s  favobiteAib,  "Bull' Aria,'*  newly  ar- 
ranged  for  the  Piawo-Fobte,  with  an  Accompaniment 
for  Flute,  ad  libitum,  by  T.  A.  Rawlinos.  No.  7. 
(Royal  Harmonic  Institution,  Regent-street.) 

S.  L'Amante,  Intboduction,  Allegbetto  k  la 
Villageoise,  with  the  fovourite  air  *»  Sul  Margine  d'un 
Rio,'*  newlif  arranged,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano- 
Fobte,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  Me  Flute,  ad  libitum, 
by  T.  A.  Rawlings.    (^Published  by  the  same.) 

No.  1,  is  the  beautiful  duet  from  Mozart's  Nozze  di 
Figaro,  transcribed  with  very  little  alteration  from  the 
original,  and  therefore  necessarily  good ;  for  Mr.  Rawlings 
is  too  staunch  and  experience  a  musician  to  allow  him- 
self much  latitude  in  such  a  case,  and  •has  adhered  to 
the  author  with  becoming  fidelitv.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  what,  in  Paternoster-row,  woiud  be  called  downri^t 
book- making :  the  Introductiou  is  something  of  an  excuse, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  one  of  those  apologies  that  will  not 
avail  much,  if  often  repeated. 

No.  2,  gives  the  adapter  more  right  to  print  his  name 
in  the  most  conspicuous  cbaxacter,  for  he  has  written 
three  variations  to  the  very  popular  and  delightful  air, 

Su/  Margine,'*  generally  supposed  to  he  by  Paisiello. 


Th<mgh  in  Addng  liiesew  lie  km  Mt,  we  ywsiHne,  fiMnmi 
bts  iavcHtive  faoulj  to  its  ntisoBt  p^int,  fcr  tb^  ase  like 
a  thousand  other  things  of  the  same  sort.  But  to  find 
out  any  thinjr  new  iu  the  form  of  a  variation,  wonld  be 
to  work  a  miracle,  therefore  we  acquit  Mr.  R.  on  this 
score.  Botl^  of  his  divertimentos  are  short,  a  merit 
wbich  secm^s  our  unqualified  praise ;  and  though  as 
critics  we  may  smile  at  such  publications,  yet,  consider- 
ing the  way  in  which  music  is  studied  by  fhe  many,  they 
do  to  supply  the  incessant  demand  for  somcthina  new,  and 
satisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  those  who  onh^  seek  for 
nominal  novelty,  witnout  oonceming  tfiemsenres  mudi 
about  its  reality. 


Intboductiodt  and  Yabiatioks  to  the  cdebrated 
Swiss  Aib,  Steh  nur  auf,  schoner  Schwatserlmb," 
for  the  PlANO-FoBTE,  composed  and  dedicated  to  H. 
R.H.  The  DccHEsis  of  Kent,  by  F.  Hopfmann. 
(Wessel  and  Stodart»  Soho  Squcu'e.) 

The  introduction  is  a  charming  composition,  full  of  taste, 
and  free  from  all  affectation.  The  air  is  simple,  but  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  the  variations  have  su^rised  us 
by  a  something  like  newness  in  them,  which  we  almost 
despaired  of  ever  finding  again  in  variations.  They  also 
possess  no  small  share  of  deganee  and  briUiaucy,  and 
will  enable  a  tolerable  proficient  to  display  and  please 
the  same  time.  This  publication  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
Royal  Personage  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who  is  not 
only  an  nnafliected  admirer,  but  a  competent  jvdge  of 
what  is  really  good  in  music 


!•  Le  Tboubadoub  du  Tage,  a  fovovrite  French 
Romance,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano-Fobte,  by 
James  CALKisr.  No.  l.  (Clementi  and  Co.) 

2.  Celui  41UI  acTT,  French  Romance,  with  Variations 
for  the  PiANO-FoBTE,  by  the  same.  No,  8.  {Pub- 
lished  by  the  same.) 

8.  Cb  jb  maiBB,  ¥renA  Eomanco»  with  Varia- 
tions for  the  PiANO-FoATB,  by  the  sane.  N#.  8. 
(PmUished  by  the  mme.) 

These  are.  popular  French  airs  undoubtedly,  but  we 
cannot  eaacfly  guess  why,  for  though  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  smo^ness  in  them,  amounting  idmost  to 
prettiness,  yet  not  one  of  the  three  has  any  remarkable 
feature.  Perhaps  their  simplicity  and  unpretending  cha- 
racter may  have  recommended  them  to  notice :  possibly 
they  are  the  productions  of  composers  with  commanding 
names,  or  are  sung  by  some  favourite  performer :  in  fact, 
we  widi  to  make  out  the  reason  they  are  so  much  ad* 
mired,  and  cannot  thoroughly  satisfy  ourselves. 

Mr.  Calkin's  variations  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  resis- 
tance to  iniiovation ; — a  variation  alia  Marcia,  and  another 
alia  Polacca ;  triplets  of  quavers  and  of  semiquavers ; 
adagios  and  eodas,  fcc.  But  be  has  written  no  passages 
that  are  irrelevaat  to  the  general  character  of  each  pieoe» 
nor  is  he  chargeable  with  one  instance  of  false  taste. 
He  has  opt  produced  any  effects  that  are  very  original, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  introduced  nothing  to  offend 
the  most  fastidious  ear.  All  three  pieces  are  well 
adapted  to  the  instrument,  are  easy,  and  will  please  those 
who  are  not  very  eager  after  reiAerche  modulations  and 
positive  novelty.  . 
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K  Tm  G^HTRT  BTMFKfir,  a  fmmiite  Atr,  far 
PI AtRP-FcmxR,  Vlotk,  oTuf  YioxoivcEULOv  ^  C.  F, 
El£y.  (Clementi  and  Ox,  and  the  Aatfaor,  Trnjiatock- 
piaee.) 

2.  "  CTbst  UAmouH/*  arranged  at  a  Rondo  for  the 
Piano-Forte,  by  W.  H.  Cutler,  Mm.  Bac.  Oxon. 
Op.  89.    (Caementi  and  Co.) 

3.  Rondo  Driixant,  on  an  admired  air  of  Rossini, 
arranged  for  the  Piano-Fortk,  by  W.  T.  Ling. 
(Gow  and  Son,  laS,  Regent  Street.) 

Thb  Conmtrji  Bumpkin  sends  ns  back  at  once  to  the  time 
of  our  grandmothers,  who  used  to  delight  in  dancing,  or 
rather  swimming,  along  to  this  tune.  There  must  hare 
been  something  yerj  captivating  in  the  figure,  for  the  air 
itself  has  not  many  charms  for  modern  ears :  indeed  there 
is  a  bluntness,  not  to  say  vulgarity,  about  it,  to  which  the 
title  suits  exactly  ;  and  thi&  appopriateaess  seems  to  us 
to  be  110W  its  chief  merit.  We  cannot  help  regretting 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Eley's  talents  should  have  employed 
his  time  upon  such  a  theme,  for  we  fear  that  he  has  be- 
stowed it  upon  an  unproductive,  ungrateful  subject. 

•*  Cest  V  Amour**  is  an  animated,  pretty  air,  let  it  ap- 
pear in  what  form  it  may ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  likely  to 
|;ain  any  increase  of  popularity  from  the  mode  in  which 
It  is  now  published. 

The  Rondo  BriUant  is  founded  on  one  of  Rossini's 
most  characteristic  airs,  which,  in  a  more  simple  form, 
would  have  made  a  very  sprightly  piece  for  the  piano- 
forte. Mr.  Ling  entertained  a  very  diiTerent  opinion,  and 
lias  not  only  given  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  it  himself,  but 
bas  so  arranged  it  as  to  call  for  an  equal  quantity  of 
labour  from  those  who  perform  it.  The  added  passages 
do  not  lay  well  under  the  hand,  and  are  extremely  awk- 
ward for  fingering.  Besides  which,  other  difficidties  are 
mixed  up  in  it,  that  have  nothing  in  them  to  compensate 
for  the  trouble  which  it  would  cost  a  great  majority  of  per- 
formers in  overcoming  them.  Comi)ositions  that  are  in- 
tended for  superior  players,  should  be  made  up  of  supe- 
rior matter :  where  no  great  effort  of  genius  or  invention  is 
manifested,  facility  at  least  should  be  studied,  which  is 
always  a  recommendation  to  the  multitude. 


1.  The  ScomsH  Air,  ^  Let  us  haste  to  Kelvin 
6hrove,"  introduced  Mr.  Braham  in  Guy  Mannering, 
with  Yaiiations  for  the  Piano-Forte,  hy  J.  C. 
Nightingale,  Organist  of  the  Foundling.  (Monro 
and  Mi^,  l  ] ,  Holborn  Bart,) 

2.  Mozart's  Favourite  Air,  "  Dfe  let  us  cherish," 
with  New  FarialioM  for  the  PlANO-FoRTE,  by  M. 
MAYBRI.CK.   (Royal  Harmonic  Institution.) 

3.  An  Inthoduction  and  Rondo  for  the  PiANo- 
FoRTSy  by  John  Hopkins  on.  (Royal  Harmonic 
Instxtution.) 

No.  1.  is  the  beautiful  air  published  in  the  third  number 
of  the  Harmonicon.  Mr.  Nightingale  has  written  ax 
variations  to  it,  which  are  very  nearly  aUn  to  most  other 
variations :  but  the  piece  is  modest  in  length,  and  mode- 
rate in  price,  and  though  not  a  brilliant  production,  is  free 
from  fault,  unless  want  of  newness  be  one. 

Mr.  May  bride  shews  some  courage  in  attempttnfr  new 
variations''  to  Life  let  vs  cherish ;  but  nothing  is  fo  be 
achieved  without  a  little  enterprise.  Be  has  mmaunoed 
rather  too  much,  and  does  not  appear  to  h«re  taken  an 


aoewate  measure  ot,  his  inventive  powers.^  We  tniee 
some  very  distant  resemblance  in  this  publication  to  a 
part  of  Woelfersf  variations  on  the  same  theme ;  we  also 
discover  in  it  a  few  oversights  in  respect  to  compositioB, 
that  are.  very  iAuraical  to  established  rule  and  music^ 
effect. 

No.  3.  Contains  a  pleasing,  and  indeed,  an  elegant  air, 
though  it  is  not  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  an  experienced  composer  produced  it.  The 
iatroductfeA  wants  rhythm,  and  shews  no  general  design; 
the  ascent  of  the  diminished  fifth  in  the  sixth  bar,  is  not 
to  be  justified  upon  any  principle ;  nor  is  the  following 
passage  to  be  uuderstood : — 


unless  it  be  an  error,  both  in  the  manuscript  and  in  the 

{date.  The  d,  e,  f,  in  the  treble  ought  to  be  each  a  note 
ower,  and  the  B  natural  and  A  flat  in  the  base^  should  be 
B  flat^  and  g. 

1.  The  grlsbrated  Chorusbes  from  Handel's 
Oratorios,  arranged  for  the  Organ  or  Piano^ 
Forte,  by  J.  C.  Nightingale,  Organist  of  the 
Fomdling  Hospital,    Book  I.    (Halliday  and  Co., 

Bishopsgate  Street) 

2.  Haydn's  celebrated  Chorusses  from  the 
Creation, /or  dittot  by  the  same.  ^Published  by  the 
same,) 

3.  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu,''  Grand  Chorus  fron^ 
Mozart's  Mass,  No.  7,  arranged  as  a  duet  for  the 
Organ,  or  Piano-Forte,  by  J.  M.  Mic.  Murdie, 
Mus.  Bac.  Oxon,  Organist  of  the  Philanthropic  Society s 
Chapel.    (Boosey  and  Co.  HoUes  Street.) 

4.  Handel's  Overtures,  arranged  for  (he  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte,  6^  Thos.  Kiixick,  orgaiiist  of 
Gravesend.    (Clementi  and  Co.) 

The  first  of  these  works  contains  six  chorusses ; — For  unto 
U8,  and  Lift  up  your  headSj  from  the  Messiah ;  To  thee 
Cherubim^  and  0  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted^  from  the 
Dettingen  Te  Demn ;  How  excellent  thy  name  0  Lqrd^ 
from  Saul,  and  Then  shaU  they  know^  from  Samson.  A 
better  selection  could  not  have  been  made,  and  they  are 
adapted  with  as  much  judgment  as  they  are  selected. 
There  are  passages  in  For  unto  uSy — long  divisions  of 
thirds  and  of  sixths,  in  seBiiquavers,r-which  cannot  be 
rendered  easy,  witbevt  injivy  to  the  effect.  Except  these* 
an  the  chorusses  thait  now  c^pear  may  be  performed  by 
aay  person  with  asufiieiently  strong  hand,  though  he  have 
net  much  power  of  execution. 

No.  2,  comprises,  The  praise  of  God;  Awake  the  Harp; 
The  Heavens  are  telHng:  Achieved  is  the  glorious  worh, 
and  Sin^  the  Lord^  all  from  the  Creation.  Although  these 
are  as  well  chosen  as  the  former,  yet  they  do  not  offer 
the  same  facilities  to  the  performer;  they  require  not 
only  a  large,  powerful  hand  bat  considerable  nimblenesa 
of  finger..  They  are  arranged  with  ability,  but  it  appears 
to  U8>  that  some  of  the  parts  might  have  been  a  little 
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tliinned,  so  as  to  have  rendered  these  excellent  pieces 
more  generally  practicable. 

The  fine  fugne  from  Mo2art's  Mass  is  well  adapted  as 
a  duet  hy  Mr.  Mc.  Murdie,  and  will  make  a  very  good 
study  for  either  organ  or  piano-forte  players.  The  upper 
part  requires  a  performer  of  some  experience  in  this 
learned  sort  of  music,  but  we  recommend  it  to  all^  as 
likely  to  improve  both  the  hand  and  the  judgment. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Killick's  unpretending,  but 
very  judicious  arrangement  of  Handel's  overtures,  pro- 
ceed so  slowly,  for  it  is  a  good  work,  and  will  be  found 
•exceedingly  useful.  The  present  number  contains  the 
overture  to  Esther,  which  is  well  known  to  most  people, 
from  being  annually  performed  in  St.  Paul's  Catnedral, 
at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  Clergy. 


1.  Twelve  Waltzes,  for  the  Piano-Fobte,  by 
Mayseder.    (Boosey  and  Co.,  Holies  Street.) 

2.  Four  Grand  Waltzes  for  the  Piano-Forte, 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  Feodore,  of  Leiningen,  by 
Fr.  Hoffmann.  (Wessel  and  Stodart,  Soho  Square^ 

3.  Zelmira  Waltzes,  arranged  as  Duets  for  two 
Performers  on  ike  PiANO-FoRTE,  after  Rossini's  most 
favourite  motivos^  by  H.  Payer.  (Boosey  and  Co., 
Holies  Street.) 

Mayseder's  twelve  waltzes  are  full  of  that  gaiety 
which  is  his  characteristic;  they  are  very  pretty,  and 
well  adapted  to  piano-forte  players  in  general. 

No.  2,  by  Mr.  Hoffmann  are  delightful  waltzes,  and 
luive  great  merit  as  musical  compositions,  the  first  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  ver^  clever  and  effective.  Indeed  all 
the  four  are  written  in  a  superior  style,  and  are  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  true  amateur. 

The  Zelmira  Waltzes^  are,  some  of  them  at  least,  from 
the  opera  of  that  name.  They  are  arranged  with  care, 
and  are  well  suited  either  to  the  ball-room,  or  as  agree- 
able duettinos  for  juvenile  performers. 


A  Collection  of  admired  Italian,  French, 
Geraian,  Spanish,  and  English  Songs,  with  a 
progressive  accompaniment  for  the  SPANISH  GuiTAR, 
by  G,  H.  Derwort.    Nos.  1     13.    (Gow  and  Son, 
162,  Regent  Street.) 
This  is  really  a  very  good  publication  for  an  instrument 
that  every  day  is  becoming  more  and  more  fashionable. 
The  airs  are  selected  with  discrimination  from  amonflrst 
those  that  are  most  popular  in  the  principal  cities  of 
rope,  to  which  accompaniments, — ^in  most  cases,  two  to 
each  air, — are  written,  so  as  to  suit  persons  more  and  less 
advanced  on  the  Spanish  guitar.    Amongst  the  airs  are, 
C'est  une  lanne     Le  Carnaval  de  Venise^  with  English 
words  adapted  to  it ;  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie      "  The 
hoatie  rows an  air  by  Mozart,  irom  Le  Seraily  &c.  The 
manner  in  which  these  are  engraved  and  printed,  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  paper,  demand  particular  notice. 
At  a  time  when  the  price  of  music  is  so  hi^h,  the  least 
that  can  be  done  is  to  publish  it  in  a  superior  manner ; 
a  practice  which  is  not  always  adhered  to. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

1.  Song,  "  With  thee  fair  summer^s Joy  appears,"  Sung 
bif  Mr.  Bra  ham.  Arranged  by  T.  nelsh*  (Royiu 
liarmonic  Institution.) 


2.  Song,  When  it  is  the  time  of  Night,^'  Sung  by 
Madame  Vestris;  composed  by  Charles  E. 
Horn.    (  Published  by  the  same.) 

3.  Song,  "  Crabbed  age  and  youth,"  Sung  by  Miss 
Stephens  ;  composed  by  C.  E.  Horn.  {Published 
by  t/ie  same.) 

4.  Song,  "  Blow,  blow,thou  winter's  wind,"  iS!irn^&y  Mr. 
Br AHAtf .    (Payne  and  Hopkins,  69,  CornhilL) 

5.  Duett,  "  Love  like  a  shadow  flies,"  Sung  by  Miss 
PovEY  and  Mr.  Braham;  composed  by  John 
Parry.  (Goulding,  D'AImaine,  and  Co.  Soho- 
Square.) 

6.  Song,  It  was  a  Lordling's  daughter,"  Sung  by 
Madame  Vestris  ;  selected  and  arranged  by  C.  £. 
Horn.    {Harmonic  Institution,) 

7.  Song,  "  Even  as  the  sun,"  Sung  by  Miss  Ste- 
phens ;  composed  by  C.  E.  Horn.  {Published  by  this 
same.) 

8.  Cantata,  "  A  lover's  eyes  can  gaze,"  Sung  by  Mr, 
Braham  ;  composed  by  J  ohn  Parry,  (Goulding, 
D'Almaine,  and  Ca) 

Under  the  head  Drama  will  be  found  our  general 
opinion  of  this  play  in  its  metamorphosed  state :  we  now 
have  to  notice  such  part  of  the  music  as  is  published. 

No.  1,  is  the  .Welsh  air,  Ar  hyd  y  nos,  to  which  the 
present  words  are  well  suited.  We  shall  print  it  with 
the  same  in  our  next  number. 

No.  2,  has  great  merit :  it  is  a  good  deal  in  the  old 
style,  and  very  much  in  character  with  the  play.  It  be- 
p;ins  in  £  minor,  and  passes,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner, 
into  the  relative  major.  Though  some  of  the  passages 
are  not  new,  yet  they  are  well  put  tc^ether,  and  produce 
pleasing  whole. 

No.  3,  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  well  set.  In  good 
truth,  the  composer  who  is  not  inspired  by  such  words, 
should  betake  himself  to  some  other  occupation.  We 
particularly  admire  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  the  following  two  bars  : — 


 n- 
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lor  thee. 
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But  the  Youth,  I  do  adore  thee  i"  is  not  equal  >  the 
passionate  notes  in  Steeveiis*s  charming  glee. 

No.  4,  is  Dr.  Ame's  beautiful  ballad ;  but  what  has  it 
to  do  with  The  merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ? 

The  duet.  No.  5,  is  rather  pretty,  and  has  some  air  in 
it ;  though  the  cadenxa  is  exceedingly  puerile,  and  Jolin 
BuU-'ish.  But  he  who  assigned  such  words  to  Anne  Page 
and  Fenion  could  not* have  previousljr  read  them;  at 
east,  with  discriminative  judgment. 
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We  know  not  4he  composer  of  No.  6,  but  are  sore  that 
Mr.  Horn  might  easily  have  selected  a  better  song,  from 
any  collection  in  his  possession.  The  words  are  most  in- 
judiciously chosen. 

No.  7,  which  is  meant  for  the  ano  d'abi/ita^ — the  shew- 
8ong  for  the  first  lady, — ^is  a  complete  failure ;  though, 
out  of  respect  to  the  fHfghtfd  Mogstress  who  throws  the 
shield  of  her  popularity  over  it,  the  public  applaud  it. 
The  way  in  which  these  words  are  selected  ana  set,  will 
hardly  be  credited :  four  out  of  the  six  lines  are  from  the 
first  stanza  of  Sbakspeare*s  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
other  two  are  taken  from  a  distant  part  of  the  poem, 
there  not  being  the  slightest  connection  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  latter.  In  setting  these  verses,  Mr.  Horn 
has  aetially  brought  the  first  and  second,  and  fifth  and 
sixth  lines  together,  so  as  not  to  produce  even  a  sem- 
blance of  meaning !  For,  *^  rose-cheek'd  Adonis,''  he 
gives  us,  Rose  cbeck*d  Adonis and  the  first  word  in 
the  following  line. 

Even  as  the  sun,  with  purple-coloured  face, 

is  studiously  split  into  two  syllables,-*J^ven. 

No.  8,  is  a  oravura  for  the  tenor.  The  author  calls  it 
a  cantata  J  which  is  a  misnomer :  it  is  a  recitative  and  air. 
The  music  is  passable ;  as  music,  but  in  relation  to  the 
words,  it  is  very  faulty.  The  word  "  Gods,"  for  instance, 
has  first  a  long  note  given  to  it,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, a  pause,  by  both  of  which  the  sense  is  entirely 
changed.—the  words  are  separated  exactly  at  the  point 
where  their  junction  is  peremptorily  recjuired.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  to  whom  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "  echo"  for  "  drowsy,"  is  to  be  imputed.  As  "  re- 
echo," and  resound"  are  not  in  the  printed  book  of  the 
songs,  we  suppose  that  for  this  alteration  we  are  indebted 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  composer.  Really  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  some  person  in  the  theatre  to  see  that  an  author 
is  not  thus  mangled  and  sacrificed. 

1.  The  Fairy's  Sono;  toords  by  W.  F.  Collabd; 
Musichy  J.  G.  GaAETF.    (Clanenti  and  Co.) 

2.  Sonnet  to  Benevolence,  written  by  Dr.  Dben- 
NAN  ;  the  music  by  Samuel  Webbe.  {Clenunti  and 
Co.) 

3.  Ballad,  "  Sweet  choice  of  my  heart,"  written  by  W. 
F.  CoLL  AB'D  Esq.  composed  by  J.  C.  Clifton.  (C/c- 
menti  and  Co,) 

Mo.  I  is  a  good  song,  and  composed  with  a  design  that 
has  result^  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  words,  and  a 
full  comprehension  of  their  meaning.  The  symphony, 
and  all  the  accompaniment,  except  the  jingling  semi- 
quavers, assist  the  sense  and  the  melody,  and  are  strictly 
in  character.  M^e  cannot  pass  this  without  remarking 
upon  the  poetry,— for  so  it  really  deserves  to  be  termed, 
-*-the  imagery  of  it  is  fanciful,  and  the  verse  harmonious. 

No.  2  is  an  elegant  song,  set  with  good  sense,  and  from 
the  pen  of  a  real  musician.  It  is  rather  distinguishable 
for  taste  than  novelty,  but  a  work  of  taste  always  gives' 
j^easure,  though  it  may  not  excite  a  stronger  feeling. 
The  words  are  beautifid. 

No.  9  is  also  more  marked  by  a  chaste,  agreeable 
melody^  and  a  judicious  accompaniment,  than  by  ori- 
j;inality.  It  is  published  in  C  lor  a  loir  voice,  and  also 
m  £  flat,  its  original  key,  for  those  who  can  reach  G 
without  difficulty. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 


ViBNNA.  A  new  opera  appeared  here,  in  the  Karathnertbor 
Theatre,  entitled  JEuphemit!  voh  Avogara^  the  music  by  Rioile. 
The  stor  J  of  the  piece  is  full  of  absurdities,  and  the  composer 
sunk  under  the  beavy  weiifbt  of  the  dull  materials  with  whieb  be 
was  cruelly  oppressecl.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there 
were  many  parts  wbicli  bespoke  the  band  of  a  master,  partica* 
larly  a  rondo  by  Enphemie,  and  a  scene  of  much  energy  and 
effect  between  the  two  beros  of  the  piece.  The  principal  operas 
of  the  season,  have  been  11  Flauto  Mmgieet  and  RuasinPa 
Inganno  Felice^  the  latter  was  but  coMiy  received  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  author's  juvenile  productions,  and  not  marked  with  any 
characteristic  excellencies.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
season,  has  been  M.  v.  Weber's  Buryantke,  which  was  given 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  whole,  particularly  the  chovusses* 
was  received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  applause,  and  four  times 
during  the  evening,  the  composer  was  called  upon  the  stage  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  public.  ItPhad  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  admirably  supported  throughout. 


  A  new  romantic  piece  has  been  produced  at  the 

Leopoldstadt  theatre,  entitled  Der  Leopard  und  der  Hund, 
(The  Leopard  and  the  Hound,)  the  music  by  Riotte.  The  part 
of  the  Leopard  was  performed  by  the  famous  representative  of 
the  brute  creation,  M.  Mayerbofer,  who  is  said  to  be  engaged 
for  a  series  of  similar  brute  characters.  However,  on  the  present 
occasion  the  palm  was  borne  awajr  from  him  by  his  worthy  pupil, 
a  poodle  t»  naturA,  who  mauls  his  master  with  the  best  feigned 
rage  in  the  world,  so  that  all  the  patrons  of  his  kin  and  kind,  with 
whom  the  gidleries  were  thronged,  applauded  even  to  the  echo. 


— —  The  admired  Moschelles,  after  an  absence  of  four 
years  has  visited  this  city  again.  His  stay,  however,  was  short» 
as  his  professional  engagements  claim  his  presence  in  England. 
He  gave  a  concert  which  was  numerously  attended,  on  which 
occasion  he  performed  a  fantasia,  in  which  he  displayed  iht 
most  surprising  powers,  ioined  to  the  highest  elegance  and  per- 
fection 01  art.  The  applause  was  unanimous*  and  it  seemed  the 
universal  opinion,  that  the  progress  he  had  made  during  his 
absence,  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 


■  ■  Salieri,  the  composer,  is  so  seriously  indisposed, 
that  great  doubts  are  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Age  shows 
its  weakening  effects  upon  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  mind  ; 
the  general  lot  of  humanity.   Senectus  ipsa  est  morbus. 


Bbulin.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  bounty  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  been  well  bestowed,  and  that  the  two  bn^thers 
Ebner,  of  whom  we  gave  some  particulars  in  page  199  of  the 
Hannonicon  of  last  year,  hare  so  well  corresponded  to  the  ex** 
pectations  formed  of  their  early  promise,  that  they  have  been 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Berlin. 


 The  onl^  novelty  here  during  the  last  season,  was 

the  opera  of  Dido,  which  was  given  on  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  the  crown  prince.  The  music  is  by 
Bernard  Klein,  a  composer  not  unknown  to  the  public,  but 
whose  compositions  are  marked  with  mere  depth  of  feeling,  than 
purity  of  harmony  and  clearness  of  ideas. 


Lripsic.  In  the  concerts  given  ^tf  this  place,  the  great  oblect 
of  attraction  has  been  the  celebrated  Madame  Cornega,  pupd  of 
Salicri,  and  from  the  theatre  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  Nothing 
could  exceed  tlie  admiration  she  excited  by  the  wonderful  powers 
of  her  v<Mce,  especially  in  a  scene  and  air  by  Pucitta,  a  bolero  of 
Caraffa,  and  variations  for  the  violin  by  Rode.  The  latter  were 
rapturously  encored,  and  the  audience  were  still  more  delighted 
%nd  surprised,  when  she  gave  them  in  a  quicker  measure  and 
yet  with  the  same  spirit  and  distinctness.  It  was  a  matter  of  ^ e- 
Bend  astonishment,  that  the  human  organ  was  capable  of  effecting 
such  wonders,  and  had  sufficient  flexibility  to  rival  the  most 
difficult  of  instruments.  But  while  the  many  wondered,  the 
judicious  few  could  not  but  lament  this  abuse  of  talents  that 
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were,  destined  for  more  noble  parposes ;  thnt  an  organ  desigfned 
for  the  Expression  of  human  feelings,  should  be  cunrerted  into  a 
piece  of  ing-enious  mechanism.  On  the  same  occasion,  a  quintett 
and  choriis  from  Jerusalem  delivered,  an  oratorio  by  M.  Eber- 
wein,  which  is  still  in  MS.  was  received  with  much  applause* 

The  opera  here  has  increased  in  interest.  In  addition  to  the 
Meces  auready  on  the  scene,  the  public  were  delighted  with 
Spohfs  Libusta,  Beethoven's  Fidetio,  and  the  Cortez  of 
Spontini.  The  opinions  of  connoisseurs  respecting  the  latter 
opera  are  much  divided.  It  must  be  allowed  tliat  some  of  the 
ohoruHses  are  very  common  place,  that  many  of  the  airs  are 
ahowy  without  much  substance,  and  that  some  of  the  declamatory 
passages  are  not  in  the  best  taste ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  work  is  grand  and  imposing, 
Biany  of  the  parts  are  rich  in  dramatic  ideas,  and  fuU  of  grand 
karmonic  effects,  of  which,  if  oar  limits  would  allow,  we  could 
give  some  striking  examples. 


Drbaden.  Nothing  new  has  appeared  at  the  opera  here. 
*  The  season  opened  wiui  RossinPs  Riceiardo  e  Zaraide,  which 
was  followed  by  Tancredi,  Der  Unsichtbare,  (the  Invisible)  an 
opera  in  one  act  by  Costenoble,  La  Preciosa,  Jean  de  Paris, 
the  Freysckwtst,  Kreutzer's  Cordelia,  Abon  ffmssan,  an  opera  in 
one  act  by  M.  v.  Weber.  Der  Schweitzer  Famiiie,  l>er  Doctor 
und  Apotheker,  and  Mozart's  Entfiihrung  am  dem  SeraiL 

The  gardens  and  places  of  public  resort,  show  the  progress 
Hiat  is  daily  making  here  iii  instrumental  music  of  the  higher 
order.  Instead  of  the  common  tunes  of  which  alone  liiede  orches- 
tras were  formerly  capable,  the  public  may  now  hear  the  compo- 
aitions  of  Pleyel  or  Gyrowetz,  and,  not  unfrequently,  some  of  the 
latest  symphonies  of  Beethoven  or  Ries,  and  thus  improve  their 
taste  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a  grosehen,  (about  ttoo^pence,) 

Brunswick.  The  opera  season  has  been  very  spirited  here. 
Among  other  novelties,  was  Mad.  Nina  Cornega,  first  singer  of 
the  San  Carlo,  Her  vcnce  cannot  certainly  be  called  powerful, 
nor  is  its  compass  of  any  great  extent,  reaching  only  from  C 
above  gamut,  to  G  in  alt ;  but  her  powers  of  execution,  joined 
with  the  greatest  purity  and  precision,  united  to  much  grace  and 
delicacy,  ensure  her  the  first  rank  among  the  moat  celebrated 
living  singers  of  the  day.  The  principal  operas  performed  here 
during  the  season,  have  been  the  Freyschutz,  II  Flauto  Magico, 
La  Principessa  di  Navarra,  II  Rarbiere  di  Sivi^ia,  Weigl's 
Schweitzer  Famiiie,  Jean  de  Paris,  and  Spontmi^s  favourite 
opera  of  Cortez, 


Munich.  The  season  here  opened  with  Otello,  which  was 
followed  by  Jean  de  Paris,  Der  MiUlerin,  Beethoven's  Fidelia, 
and  Cherubini's  Deux  Journees,  which  is  performed  iu  German, 
nnder  the  name  of  Der  fVassertrdger  (the  Water-carrier.)  This 
was  followed  by  that  opera,  of  which  it  is  remarked  that  it  is 
lUways  fresh  and  always  new,  the  Entfiihrung  a  us  dem  Serail  of 
Muzart.  The  only  novelties  were  the  revival  of  Der  Doctor 
und  Apotheker,  the  music  by  Dittersdorf,  and  a  new  opera  with 
which  the  season  closed,  entitled  Rappressaglia,  the  music  by 
Stanz.  It  gave  general  satisfaction,  from  the  pleasing  nature 
of  the  melodies.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  of  a  piece,  which  was  seen  only  for  the  first  time. 


-  MchuVs  opera  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  was 
lately  given  here,  an  opera  that  has  now  kept  its  place  on  the 
stage  above  fifteen  years.  This,  as  well  as  Cherubinrs  Armand, 
belongs  to  that  class  of  compositions,  which  arose  from  an  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  German  and  French  schools  of  music.  After 
our  ears  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  music  of  the  new 
Italian  school,  it  is  a  curious  contrast  to  listen  to  music  like  this. 
With  respect  to,  the  manner  in  which  this  opera  has  been  brought 
out,  we  have  to  make  serious  complaints  against  the  omissions 
that  took  place  in  one  part  of  the  opera,  in  order  to  amuse  the 
galleries.  In  the  scene  of  the  presents  that  pass  between  Jacob 
and  his  son,  a  part  of  Clie  music  has  been  omitted,  in  order  to 
allow  scope  for  the  introduction  of  a  train  of  camels,  dromeda- 
ries, slaves,  moors,  gilded  chests  and  coffers,  and  other  gorgeous 
fooleries.  Such  remnants  of  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  number  of  which  may  be  also  classed  the  Moorish 


dances  intpodueed  into  Otello,  Mighi  to  be  'soeuted.  tiram  the 
stage.  The  poet,  4uid  aot  the  tailor  and  master  of  the  wardrobe^ 
ought  to  have  the  control  in  these  matters. 


  The  directors  of  the  musical  academy  here,  gave 

the  fFeltgerichstes,  (Judgment-day)  of  Schneider,  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  families  at  Hoff  that  had  been  sufferers  by  tiie 
overflowing  of  the  Ahine,  with  a  company  of  two  hundred  artist^ 
who  devoted  their  talents  to  this  laudable  object* 

•  The  celebrated  Moschelles  paid  a  visit  to  this  place* 

where  he  gave  a  concert.  The  critics  were  delighted  with  his 
powers  of  execution,  but  found  fault  with  his  style  and  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  piano,  which  they  did  not  consider  as  strictly 
orthodox. 

Some  short  time  afber  this,  a  concert  was  also  given  by  the 
musical  prodigy  Lizst^  the  Hungarian  boy,  a  pupil  of  M.  Gzerny 
of  Vienna.  By  his  delicacy  of  touch  and  powers  of  executioz^ 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  manner  of  perrormance  almost  in* 
credible  at  his  tender  years,  he  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  a  numerous  audience.  It  was  observed  that  in  his  re- 
petition of  brilliant  passages,  but  more  particularly  of  adagio 
movements,  his  manner  wa§  not  like  that  of  a  person  play- 
ing passages  which  he  had  by  rote.  There  was  a  spontaneous 
ener^  and  display  of  mind,  which  gave  a  shade  of  difference  to 
all  his  performances,  that  marked  the  presence  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  brilliant  nnger.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  ius  future 
success. 


Prague.  On  the  national  theatre  of  this  place,  a  M.  Koch 
made  his  appearance,  and  performed  a  concerto  on — the  Jews- 
harp  I  and  will  it  be  believed  when  it  is  asserted,  that  it  was  as 
rapturously  applauded  as  a  concerto  of  a  Hummel  or  a  Pixis* 
It  would  be  well  if  the  directors  of  this  theatre,  would  bear  m 
mind  that  the  stage  ought  to  be  a  school  of  genuine  art  and  good 
taste,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  degrade  that  scene  on  whidi 
the  Zauberftote  of  a  Mozart  is  so  frequentiv  heard,  for  any  mo- 
mentary advantage  that  may  arise  from  tne  introduction  of  a 
Jewsharp. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  Mad.  Dubsky,  who 
plays  on  a  new  instrument  called  Physharmonika,  She  was  ac- 
companied b^  the  orchestra,  but  played  so  nmch  out  of  time  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  follow  her.  She  seems  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  her  instrument^  !ind  met  with  but  little  applause. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  tlie  Entfiihrung  am  dem  Seraii 
has  been  revived  here.  The  other  operas  given  have  been 
Don  Juan,  Paer*s  Sargine,  and  the  Cosi  fan  tutte,  in  German 
words,  under  the  title  Die  Zauherprobe,  The  libretto  of  tliis 
opera  is  from  the  pen  of  Abbate  da  Ponte,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  present  instance  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  the  per- 
son, who  undertook  the  task  has  not  been  found  adequate  to 
it,  for  if  the  former  book  abounded  with  improbabilities,  the 
present  attempt  to  ingraft  a  magical  story  upon  it,  has  betrayed 
the  writer  into  still  greater.  Mozart  identined  his  characters  in 
tones  of  such  truth,  that  the  playful  humour  and  natvete  of  his 
waiting  woman  can  be  but  ill  adapted  to  an  aerial  spirit,  and  the 
low  cunning  of  his  Italian  doctor  is  as  little  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  magician,  into  which  the  present  author  has  thought 
proper  to  convert  them.  Bv  such  a  metamorphosis  the  beau- 
tiful effect  of  the  whole  is  broken  and  deformed.  But  what  is 
still  worse,  most  unwarrantable  liberties  have  been  taken  with 
the  music.  Several  of  the  movements  have  been  omitted,  and 
others  introduced,  which  are  wholly  out  of  character  with  the 
style  of  the  piece.  The  consequence  was  that  the  opera  neither 
satisfied  the  public  at  large,  nor  the  connoisseur,  who  justly  felt 
indignant  at  such  liberties  taken  with  their  great  classical  author. 

Stutgard.  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte  has  been  produced 
here,  under  the  title  Die  verfau^iche  Ifette.  The  music  has 
bsen  scrupulously  adapted  to  tierman  words,  without  the  omission 
of  any  of  the  parts,  and  the  mauner  in  which  it  has  been  brought 
out  deserves  honouAble  mention.  The  other  operas  given  here, 
were  Cherubini's  Faniska,  Der  Freyschutz,  Mdndarin,  Axur, 
Marc  Ahtonio,  Tmcredi,  Riceiardo  e  Zoraidey  Die  Zauher- 
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Pai^f  Jean  F«n>,  Die  MvMerine,  DiV  f^amteHfvger,  Ihin> 
Giovanni,  Cenerentola^  Jl  Barbiere  di  SivisHff,  Pner^s  Luttigvn 
SehuMter^  (tlie  Devil  to  Pa;^,)  Da9  GehewmiM  of  Solie,  and 
Lindpaintner'B  Srulmona,  which  was  abbreFiated,  and  aU  for  the 
ftetter. 


Halbrrstaat.  K.  M.  Hummel  gnve  a  coneert  at  this 
place,  assisted  by  his  able  aad  promisiBgr  pupil  M.  Baake.  He 
gave  hit  eencerto  in  A  nmiiir,  the  SeniineUe^  and  a  new  Rondo, 
and  conehided  witii  a  Ajttonct.  It  is  unnecessary  tu  add,  that  his 
masteriy-  performanee  was  hailed  with  ntfturous  appbrase. 
Before  ne  quitted  the  town^  he  played  a  TanttMa  on  the  orgiin  of 
tiie  cadiedral  church  ;  the  annrant  of  the  receipts  at  the  door  he 
appropriated  feo  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 


NAPI.S9.  The  new  opera,  of  which  we  before  spoke^  en- 
titled La  easq  a  vendere,  continues  to  pleaie.  Spontini's  F'es^ 
Me  has  been  repeated,  and  met  with  consnleradile  appfouse. 
Donizetti  hat  composed  a  new  opera,  entitled,  A^yteda  ii 
Brande^  and  a  new  cantata,  called  Aiistiga.  The  opera  did 
mot  meet  with  any  g^at  soccess  on  the  first  representation,  but 
pleased  more  in  tlie  subsequent  performances. 


 MlrreA  2d,  1884   Mad.  Fodortook  her  benefit  at 

Ban  Carh  on  the  STtlirof  Febmary.  She  ehose  Lm  Semiramide 
hf  Rossini,  but  the  sudden  illness  of  Lablache  prerented  its 
beinr  performed.  She  then  fixed  on  Otell^  but  was,  nnforts- 
aatdy  obliged  to  chaogs  that  too,  on  account  the  indispeution 
of  another  singer.  At  last  Elisaheitm  was  annooneed,  and  per- 
formed.  Thie  had  been  the  triumph  of  Mad.  Colbran,  andcom>- 

$ari8ons  were  incited  that  diminisned  the  applause  due  to  Mad. 
'odor.  The  latter,  as  a  singer,-  has  quafancations  which  the 
other  does  not  possess  ;  -  but  as  an  actress,  as  a  dignified  represent 
tative  of  Majesty,  she  loses  much  in  the  comparison ;  and  be- 
sides,  it  is  always  dangerooa  to  succeed  an  old  favourite  in  her 
Ikvourite  part. 

Mad.  Foder,  Lablache,  and  tiie  strength  of  the  eompuv^,  will 
shortly  leave  Naples  for  Vienna. 

Since  Barbaja  seceded  from  the  Hieatre,  San  Carh  has  thrice 
been  in  danger  of  being  burnt  down.  This  exmted  suspicion, 
and  the  stage-manager,  with  other  persons^  have  been  amsted 
and  committed  to  prison. 


Florbncr.  a  traveller  recently  arrived  from  this  place  has 
brought  the  information  that  Sig.  €elii8*s.  new  opera,  entitled 
la  Secchia  rapita,  which  was  produced  at  tiie  Pergola  theatre, 
hsia  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  The  singer  Mariana  ia  said  to 
have  made  a  very  successful  deMiit  in  Nttolinrs  AnnUtaie  in 
Bitinia^ 


Padua.  The  singers  Bassi  and  Crivelli  have  maintained 
their  former  glory  in  MorIacchi*»  opera  of  Teabaldo  ed  Itolina. 
Sig.  Strepponi  has  produced  a  new  opera  here,  entitled  Fran^ 
eesca  da  Rimini,  in  which  Mariana  Sessi  displeiised  so  much 
in  the  first  representation,  that  she  sung  in  it  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  The  part  was  consigned  to  Emilia  Bonini.  As  to 
the  opera,  it  is  said  to  be  a  miserable  piece  of  patch-work.  Sig. 
Strepponi,  who  is  also  an  a}>08tle  of  Rossini,  is  said  to  be 
scarcely  equal  to  the  composition  of  a  song,  much  less  of  an 
opera,  having  to  boast  of  scarcely  a  single  idea  of  his  own. 


Bbro AiHo.  Mad.  Canzt,  the  celebrated  German  singer,  mad^ 
fter  debut  here  in  Rossini's  Zelmira,  to  which  she  did  ample 
iustice,  though  the  opera  itself  did  not  please.  The  applause 
bestowed  upon  this  singer^s  performance  was  general,  ana  it  was 
only  regretted  that  some  better  subject  had  not  been  chosen 
for  the  display  of  her  powers.  As  the  opera  has  no  opening 
8ong  for  tne  prima  donna.  Mad.  Canzi  was  requested  to  in- 
troduce an  air  from  the  BaHnere  di  Sevigiia,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  Hiough  in  an  opera  seria,  no  inconvenience  was 
fm ;  these  thin  j^s  can  be  managed  without  nrach  difficulty  in  the 
woiim  of  Rossini. 


Lucca.  A  new  opera  has  been  produced  here,  entitled 
Temistocle,  from  the  pen  of  Piiecini.    It  is  anid  to  smack  much 


of  Rossini,  so  strongly  indeed  as  to  be  seareely  endured  witii 
patience.  So  thought  the  good  people  of  Lucca,  for  it  wai 
received  with  a  coolness  that  was  perhaps  worse  than  a  failure. 


Paris.  The  dispute  which  was  formerly  maintained  here 
with  such  violence  and  party  spirit,  between  the  Glnckists  and 
Piccinists,  is  renewed  between  the  abettors  of  Mozart  and  Ros* 
sinu  Fierce  as  the  struggle  formerly  was  to  adjudge  the  palm 
to  the  German  composer,  equally  anxious  are  the  partisans  of  the 
new  school  to  tear  the  wreath  of  immortality  from  the  brow  of 
the*  German  who  is  no  more.  All  the  world  takes  a  part  in  this 
contest:  the  profession  with  Mozart,  the  dilettanti^  literati 
and  editors  or  journals,  with  Rossini,  (uid  seek  to  gain  over  the 
many  to  their  4»inion.  In  this  the  latter  party  has  immensely 
the  sidvaotage,.  for  the  press  ia  open  to  them  to  mi^  their  daily 
proselytes.  The  journals  generallv  eontain  some  article  upon 
this  subject ;  the  journals  are  m  fashion,  and  therefore  their  opi- 
nions are  daily,  nay  hourly,  obtruded  upon  the  public;  hence 
hundreds  are  heard  conversing  and  disputing  on  this  subject,  • 
who  have  never  in  their  lives  heard  a  note  either  of  Mozart  or 
Rossini.  If  any  of  the  professors  venture  to  give  an  opinion, 
the  cry  immediately  is  ;  **  oh,  it  is  all  envy !  palpable  envy 

A  biography  of  Rossini  has  lately  made  its  appearance,  with 
portraits  of  Rossini  and  Mozart.  The  author  in  his  preface, 
compares  Rossmi  with  Napoleon.  The  anti-RessinLans  have 
been  rather  severe  upon  this  anonymous  work. 

".What  has  Mozart*s  portrait  to  do  in  the  Memoirs  of  Ros- 
sini ?"  cries  a  Rossinian-  angrily.  '*  Equally  as  much,*'  replies 
an  Anti-Rossinian  drily,  "as  the  ideas  of  Mozart  in  the  scores  of 
Rossini.'* 

"  An4  what  points  of  comparison-  can  be  found  between  Ros-*  . 
sini  and  Napoleon,**  asks  another,  "  Nothing,*'  replies  a  third, 
"except it  be,  that  in  the  noise  which  they  msule  in  Europe,  they 
were  both  foad  of  employing  the  drum.** 

A  esricatiive  has  ako  appesred  here  with  the  title  Tamhowr 
Rossini;  the  composer  is  represented  as  trampling  violins  and 
flutes  under  his  feet,  while  he  ia  laying  on  upon  the  double  drum 
with  all  liis  might.  At  the  same  time  with  the  other  hand,  he 
holds  a  trumpet  to  his  mouth  on  which  the  tliievish  pie  is  seen 
pershed 


 March  Sth.   Rossini  has  accepted  the  situation  of 

Compositeur  Francais  to  the  AcadenUe  Roy  ale  de  Musique. 
The  treaty  is  signed ;  he  is  to  produce  two  French  and  two 
Italian  operas  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  and  bis  remu« 
nsration  is  fixed  at  40,000  francs  per  annum. 


■  March  6th.  Mad.  Szimanowska,  pianiste  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Russia,  gave  her  first  concert  in  the  saloon  of 
M.  Pape,  last  night ;  she  is  a  young,  handsome  native  of  Poland^ 
and  one  of  the  fait9,t  pianistes  of  the  present  age.  On  the  14th 
the  young  Herz  is  to  have  a  concert  iu  the  same  rooms.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  some  account  of  it  for  your  April  pub- 
lication. 


March  llth.  The  attention  uf  tlie  musical  public  it 
fixed  on  the  young  Hungfarian  genius,  Listz, — ^who  shews  an  or- 
ganization more  musical  than  has  ever  been  witnessed,  in  so 
youthful  a  person,  since  the  davs  of  Mozart.  In  the  concert 
given  by  him,  he  exhibited  a  fertility  of  imagination,  and  a  force 
and  accuracy  of  execution,  that  astonished  every  amateur  and 
professor  present. 


■  MoYeh  13th,  A  sort  of  fatality  attends  poor  Barilli,— • 
an  amiable  excellent  man,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  public.  He 
lost  his  wife  in  the  flower  of  her  youih  and  beauty:  Mad.  Barilli 
was  known  to  all  Europe  for  the  true  and  .enchanting  manner  in 
which  she  sung  the  principal  parts  in  Mozart* s  divine  operas. 
His  son  was  ravished  from  him  by  a  cruel  malady :  some  months 
ago  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  (now  in  London,)  robbed  him  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  economy,  and  very  recently  he  Ims 
had  the  additional  misfortune  to  break  his  leg.  l^he  administra- 
tion of  the  ThiUre  Jtaiien,  as  a  proof  of  uieir  esteem,  and  of 
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their  gratitude  fof  his  paet  genrices,  hare  detennined  to  give  lum 
a  free  benefit  ob  the  2Ut  of  this  month. 

-  The  Tancredi  of  Rossini  has  been  translated  into  Dutch ! — 
and  n<it  merely  translated,  but  performed  at  Amsterdam,  under 
this  super-«>minently -melodious  title,— ^Tanrrbb,  groote  o^era, 
intwnee  bedrijwen  naar  et  Jtalianiscke,  muzijk  van  Romni, 

•  Amstbrdam.  Tlie  season  here  opened  with  the  Barbiere  di 
'  SMfflia,  which  was  followed  hy  Tancredi,  Die  Sehone  Mul- 
lerin.  Die  Freyschutz,  and  Cordelia^ 

'  The  principal  novelty  has  been  a  concert  by  Kapellmeister 
Hummel,  in  which  be  delighted  the  public  with  his  concerto  in  A 
mimMT,  which  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  Rondo,  and  concluded 
with  an  extempore  Fantasia,  which  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
display  of  his  wonderful  powers  of  execution.  From  this  place 
he  proceeded  to  the  Hague^  where  ha  had  the  honour  of  perform- 
ing in  presence  of  her  Imperial  Highness  tlie  Princess  of  Orange. 


RottbVdam.  Die  Societat  der  Harmonic  held  their  meet- 
ings lately,  which  were  numerously  attended ;  the  pilblic  mind 
was  for  a  time  open  to  the  charms  of  music,  and  for  a  moment 
at  least  contradicted  the  poet*8  assertion  of 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  stonn. 
The  selections  were,  however,  mostly  of  thr;  instrumental  kind, 
and  no  great  talent  was  displayed  for  song. 


THE  ANCIENT  CONCERTS. 


ACT  J 

Sing.  1 
»rsh]p.  1 
hip.  J 


atie 

■1 


(Anthem,)  Handel, 

Dr.  Calleott. 
Handel, 


(Meesiah,)  Handel, 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

Under  the  direction  Of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
for  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Thursday, 
March  Uh,  1S24. 

Act  I. 

Overture, 

Chorus.   O  come  let  us  sin^. 
Song.   O  come  let  us  worsh" 
Chorus.    Glory  and  worship. 
Monody.   Forgive,  blest  shade. 
Recit.   No  more  in  Sion.     \       /t^a^^  jh^^^  \ 
Song.   Wise  men  rtatt'ring.  J  ^"^^'-^ 
Sestet  and  Cho.   This  is  the  day.      (Anthem.)      Dr,  Croft, 
Concerto  4th.  (Vromhis  Trios)  Martini, 

Air  and  Quartet.   Our  soul  with  patience.  MarceUo, 
Chorus.    For  uuto  us. 
Pastoral  Symphony. 
Recit.  acc.   There  were  shepherds 
Chorus.   Glory  to  God. 

Act  II. 

Overture  to  Henry  IV.  Martini, 
Luther's  Hymn. 

Recit.   Rejoice,  my  countrymen.  "| 

Recit.  acc.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  I  (Bdshazzar,)  Handel, 
Chorus.   Sing,  O  ye  heavens.  J 

l^l   w'^iirblood.}  ^ 

Psahn  XVni.          (St,  MaUhew's  Tune)  Dr.  Croft. 

Movement  from  the  Lessons.  HanaeU 

Glee.    When  winds  breathe  soft.  Webbe. 

Grand  Coronation  Anthem.   Zadok  the  priest.  Handel. 

The  first  Concert  of  the  season  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
4th  of  March,  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  assuredly  we  have  been  present  at  far  inferior  se- 
lections under  his  Grace's  auspices. 

The  Chandoe  Anthem  of  Handel,  O  come  let  us  sing,*'  was 
preceded  by  its  spirited  overture,  as  spiritedly  performed ; — ^no- 
thing coula  exceed  the  precision  witn  which  every  bar  of  the 
charming  fugue  was  executed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
chorus  and  its  doUble  subject,  to  which  the  solemnly  impressive 
quartett,  "  For  the  LorJ  is  a  great  God/'  fomed  a  most  strik- 


ing contrast. — Then  came'  Vauglian,  deRgfatang  us  with 
ciuiate  and  affecting  style  of  his  "  O  come,  let  us  worship,**— his 
expression  in  the  simple  strain  at     and  kneel*'  never  was  ex* 
ceeded. 

The  Monody  —  "  Forgive  bless'd  Shade'*  was  repeated  (it 
was  performea  last  season)  with  this  difference,  that  Miss 
Stephens  and  Miss  Travis  sang  louder  as  they  heard  poor  Bel- 
lamy's voice  get  weaker,— even  Vaughan  was  a  little  too  loud. — 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  this  touching  strain 
in  three  voices,  as  Dr.  Calleott  originally  composed  it. — Wise 
men  flattering/*  from  Judas  Maccabseus,  should  have  been  given 
to  Miss  Travis; — ^it  is  much  too  quiet  an  undertaking  for  Mrs. 
Salmon : — She  seemed  impatient,  and  anxious  to  have  done  with 
it ;  and  even  her  favourite  hopping  cadence  did  not,  for  once, 
seem  to  satisfy  her ;  it  is  wonderful  that  this  fine  singer  should 
think  that  it  can  satisfy  any  one  else!— We  wish  she  would  not 
condescend  to  such  tricking. 

Dr.  Croft's  sublime  sestett  and  chorus  from  his  anthem,  "  This 
is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made,"  followed ;  and  though  the 
drums  and  trumpets  were  again  introduced,  they  came  in  with 
better  effect  than  on  the  former  occasion: — still,  they  have  no 
business  there. 

F.  Cramer  played  Martini's  fourth  Concerto  from  the  Trios 
with  his  usual  delicacy  and  accuracy,  but  not  with  his  usual 
energy: — He  appeared  to  us  to  be  labouring  under  indisposition. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  he  was  very  ably  supported 
by  the  principal  second  violin — Griesbach,  we  believe,  the  brother 
of  that  delicious  Oboe  player  whom  we  must  vainly  expect  ever  to 
hear  again. — ^The  next  piece  performed  was  a  novelty; — ^but, 
what  a  novelty  I — We  saw  Marcello's  name  to  it,  but  could  it  be 
MarceUo  ?  It  was  an  air  and  quartett  from  the  83rd  Psalm.  In 
one  part  we  distinctly  recognised  the  burden  of  Stevens's  pretty 
glee, — Strike  the  Harp  in  praise  of  Bntf^elaF' 

In  good  time,  to  make  amends,  followed  *'  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  bom," — and  never  was  it  more  perfectly  performed  by  all  par- 
ties concerned.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most 
sublime  burst  in  all  our  mighty  master's  compo6itions  I 

The  soothinj^  pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  whole  scene  from 
the  Messiah  which  followed,  require  no  comment. 

The  second  act  opened  with  a  bit  of  the  old  story — ^Martini's 
overture  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  piece  we  would  rather  have 
heard  performed  by  the  King's  military  band  at  Brighton,  than 
in  the  Ancient  Concert  Rooms. — ^It  is,  however,  a  very  effective 
composition — ^but,  after  all,  why  not  have  ^iven  a  symphony  or 
overture  of  Haydn  or  Mozart?  *MVKy  this  iteration?" — This 
over  and  over  again  work? 

Luther's  Hymn,"  as  it  is  called — "Great  God!  what  do  I 
see  and  hear?"  followed,  and  we  must  do  Miss  Travis  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  she  sang  it  with  very  great  force  and  feeling. 

We  never  heard  Mr.  Selkimy  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
fine  recitative  from  Belshazzar — "Rejoice,  my  Countrymen T'-^ 
It  was  evident  that  he  thought  of  his  inimitable  predecessor, 
poor  Bartleman!  and  iliat  he  was  endeavouring  to  approach  aa 
near  as  venr  laudable  exertions  would  permit  hiui^  to  the  same 
standard  of  excellence.  We  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  be- 
stowing this  commendation  upon  Mr.  B.,  because  we  have  some- 
times witnessed,  and  had  occasion  to  censure  in  him,  a  sluggish- 
ness, and  a  want  of  interest  in  what  he  was  about,  which  a 
singer  of  his  acknowledged  science  and  judgment  ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  betray. 

Afiss  Stephens  would  have  sung  the  song  from  Susanna,  If 
guiltless  blood,"  better,  had  she  bestowed  a  little  more  attention 
on  her  articulation.  Mrs.  Salmon  may  take  the  same  hint  and 
profit  by  it. 

'i'hen  followed  '*  Decies  repetita  placebit,  non,"  in  full  cla- 
mour, double  drums  and  trumpets — St,  Matthew's  tune! — Wt 
are  quite  weary  of  it. 

The  movement  from  Handel's  lessons,  skilfully  arranged  by 
Mr.  Greatorex  for  a  full  band ; — Webbe's  Queen  Glee,  as  it  is 
called,— "When  winds  breathe  soft,"  and  "  Zadok  the  Priest," 
concluded  the  concert,  and  upon  the  merits  of  these  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  enlarge.  The  glee  was  well  supported,  but  we 
prefer  Miss  Travis  to  either  Mrs.  Salmon  or  Miss  Stephens, 
who  sung  on  the  present  occasion,  in  glee  singing:  she  iniies 
her  voice  better  w;th  the  others. 
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SECOND  CONCERT, 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for'BU  Royat  t^- 
nets  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  fFednesday,  March  lOth, 

Act  I. 

Overture.  COceasional  Oratorio,)  Handel, 

Olee.   With  fdgh»,  sweet  Rote.  Dr.  CaUeoif. 

Anthem.   Ascribe  unto  the  Lord.  Travera, 

Coneerto  find.                     (Oboe,)  Handel, 

Quartetto.    Saints  and  angels.  ffolf 

DtniUIe  Cho.   He  gave  them.       (h,  in  Egypt.)  Handel 

Authem.   Sing  unto  God.  Dr,  Croft. 

Act  IL 

Overture  and  Minuet.  (Iphigenia.)  Gluek, 

€^lee.   Oh  Nanny !  Carter  and  Harrison, 

Recit  March,  Air,  and  Cho.,  Glory  to  God.  (Jo$hua,)  Handel, 
Song  and  Chorus.  Vengo  a  voi.  Chsglielini, 
Concerto  2nd.  (Opera  S,)  Martini, 

Portuguese  Hjrmn.   Adeste  fideles. 

Introduction  and  Chorus.  Ye  sons  of  Israel.  (JoAua,)  Handel, 
Glee.    O'er  desert  plains.  H,  fTaelrent,  1500. 

Grand  Chorus.  '  Hallelujah  I  (Messiah.)   •  Handel. 

We  have  heard  better  selections  of  the  noble  and  worthy  Earl  of 
Derby,  than  the  above.  The  Overture  to  the  occasional  Oratorio 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  remark  upon  ; — ^it  gives  us,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  of  paying  a  just  tribute  of  commendation  to 
the  wind  instrument  performers  ;  better,  we  have  never  heard, 
and  Mr.  Ling,  on  the  oboe,  acquitted  himself  at  such  a  manner 
as  to  take  considerably  from  our  regret  in  the  loss  of  Griesbach. 
He  has,  evidently,  been  practising  since  last  season,  for  his  per- 
foilnance  was  decidedly  superior.  '*  With  sighs,  sweet  rose,**  is 
one  of  Dr.  Callcotfs  most  striking  glees,  and  was  charmingly 
sung  by  Messrs.  William  Knyvett,  vaughan,  Durusset,  and  John 
Sale.  The  audience,  however,  did  not  appear  fully  to  appreciate 
its  merits.  Mrs.  Salmon  sung  Sweet  bird**  after  this,  and 
contrived  to  spoil  the  most  beautiful  passap^  in  the  song.  The 
charming  melody,  rendered  so  by  its  simplicity,  upon  the  words 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  at  the  first  pause,  did  she  so 
flourish  away  as  not  to  leave  us  a  note  of  it.  Tnis  is  barbarous  ; 
and  we  lose  all  patience  when  we  think  that  there  can  occa- 
sionally exist  so  much  bad  taste,  where  there  is  so  much  general 
excellence.  F.  Cramer^s  accompaniment  was,  as  usual,  perfect. 
A  v^v  fine  anthem,  composed  by  Travers,  followed.   The  duet, 

TeU  it  out  among  the  Heathen,**  a  spirited  movement,  was 
admirably  dung  by  Vaughan  and  Bellamy,  and  the  latter  exe- 
cuted the  succeeding  solo  *•  Let  the  Heavens  rejoice,"  a  very 
difficult  air,  with  an  animation  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
good  feeling.  "The  concluding  chorus,  •*  For  he  cometh  to  judge 
uie  earth,**  is  truly  ecclesiastical ;  the  subject  is  full  of  devotion, 
and  the  simple  "  Amen**  close,  as  judicious,  as  it  is  affecting. 

In  Handers  second  oboe  concerto,  we  had  to  notice  not  only 
the  clearness  and  correctness  of  the  oboes,  but  the  not  unite  so 
correct /reaAr«  of  Mr.  Dragonetti  on  his  double  bass.  Tne  sud- 
den ra^ps  (if  we  may  use  such  a  term)  in  which  he  indulged 
himself,  occasionally,  during  the  performance,  he  might  mean  to 
be  effective ;  but  it  was  done  in  a  tricksy  manner,  as  Shakspeare 
#ou!d  have  termed  it,  quite  unworthy  of  his  great  powers  on  his 
noble  instrument,  and  certainly  not  to  the  honour  of  the  admi- 
rable composition  he  had  in  hand.  A  quartetto  beginning 
**  Saints  and  Angels,**  composed  by. Wolf,  came  next,  (who  is 
Mr.  Wolf?  )  and  novelty  shines,  or  is  meant  to  shine  upon  us, 
again.  The  music  is  very  pretty,  and  very  hymny  ;  but,  if  the 
title  had  not  told  us  it  was  a  "  Funeral  Anthem,**  we  should 
have  guessed  it  to  have  been  some  pastoral  thanksgiving  I  We 
have  ho  great  mind  for  a  repetition.  The  "  Hailstone  Chorus," 
is  too  clamorous  for  the  room,  and  the  Lancashire  ladies  do  lend 
it  a  lift,  that's  the  truth  on*t.  It  is  a  finely  imagined  chorus,  but 
effective  only  where  there  is  great  space,  and  exact  proportion  of 
focal  strength.  In  the  ancient  concert  orchestra,  tne  treble 
voices  predominate  a  great  deal  too  powerfully.  Ye  Sacred 
Priests,**  and  the  **  Farewell,**  following,  wm  warbled  by  Miss 


Stephens,  with  her  uitual  success.  We  only  wish  her  to  get  rid 
of  a  custom  (borrowed  from. the  Italian  schoola*  bfft  not  the  less 
displeasing,  particularly  in  sacred  music)  of  hiding  up  to  a  high 
.  note  from  ttie  bottom  of  her  voice,  instead  of  a  clear  Wrst  upon 
it,,  at  once: — so  sung  the  fine  English,  sipgers  of  old; — so  sung 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  Mrs!  Bates,  and  Mrs;  Billington!  and*  how  much 
sweeter—how  much  more  natural. 

Dr.  Croft's  magnificent  anthem,  Sing  unto  God,**  closed  the 
Act ;  (by  the  way  it  is  a  piece  of  one  anthem,  and  a  piece  of 
another  •  why  so  divided,  we  know  not ;)  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  affecting  in  the  venerable  simplicity 
of  its  subject,  .than  the  chorus,  "  Cry  aloud,  and  shout !  '*  The 
point  followed  up  at  the  words  "  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel!** 
and  the  Dli)  brought  in  by  the  tenor  voices  at  the  close  of  the 
MMsagc,  is  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  style,  nnd  carries  us  back  to 
Tallis,  Farrant,  and  their  great  disciples,  down  to  Purcell — 
tliouglk  last,  not  least. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  subject,  we  must  observe,  that 
greatly  and  justly  as  Mr.  Greatorex  is  to  be  praised  for  the 
masterly  manner  of  his  conducting  on  the  first  of  all  instruments, 
we  cannot  approve  of  his  forgetting,  occasionally,  that  it  is  an 
organ,  and  not  a  piano-forte.  If,  in  his  extempore  symphonicfl, 
he  would  indulge  us  with  less  of  running  up  and  down  on  the 
keys,  and  more  of  grave  classical  modulation,  they  would  be  cer- 
tainly more  appropriate  preludes  to  addresses  to  the  Deity. 

The  second  act  was  opened  by  Gluck*s  Overture  to  "  Ife- 
genia  ;**  but  it  would  have  been  heard,  as  well  as  performed,  to 
greater  advantage,  had  it  been  allowed  to  rest  on  &e  shelf  for  a 
season  or  two.  The  chorus  from  Joshua,  "  Glory  to  God,**  ia 
one  of  Handel's  giant  efforts,  and  in  the  second  part,  where  the 
trumpets  proclaim,  in  the  minor  key  of  B,  The  nations  trem- 
ble at  the  dreadful  sound  I  **  the  effect  is  quite  appalling:  but, 
we  do  not  like,  and  never  did,  the  duet  between  the  voice  and 
the  trumpet,  and  the  tedious  repetitions  rung  upon  the  word. 
'*  rlory  ;**  it  is  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  composition* 
and— but,  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Handelus,  and  rarely, 
indeed,  is  it  that  we^catch  him  thus  napping. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  before,  the  song  and  chorus 
of  Guglielmi,  which  followed,  but  it  did  not  strike  us  to  be  a  very 
mighty  matter ;  it  begins — 

Vengo  a  voi  di  lauri  adomo 
Del  gran  Tito  Ambassiordor; 
and  Mrs.  Ssdmon  was  quite  at  home  in  it:  it  is,  indeed,  the 
style  of  music  in  which  she  decidedly  excels. 
Sd  Concerto,  Opera  8.  Martini.   Itenn  iterumque ! 
*•  Adeste  Fideles.*'  Ditto,  ditto. 

We  should  like,  by  the  by,  to  know  the  name  of  the  composer 
of  this  beautiful  hymn ;  it  is  called  Portuguese,  and  if  the  author 
be  a  native  of  Portugal,  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  owning  it, 
on  die  present  occasion. 

The  opening  chorus  in  Joshua,  "  Ye  Sons  of  Israel,**  is  said 
to  have  been  a  ^reat  favourite  of  our  late  good  old  King  s,  and,  if 
so,  it  is  a  proof  of  his  taste  and  judgment.  We  do  not  know 
any  chorus  of  Handel  that  is  more  replete  with  originality  of  de- 
sign throughout,  or  possessing  a  richer  variety  of  striking  changes. 

With  the  words  of  the  glee,  "  adapted  to  the  music  of  H. 
Waehrent,**  we  beg  to  indulge  our  readers ;  we  do  not  meet 
with  such  poetry  every  day. 

'  *  O'er  desert  plains  and  rushy  meers, 
And  wither*d  heaths  I  rove. 
Where  tree,  nor  spire,  nor  cot  appeacs, 

I  pass  to  meet  my  love. 
What  tliou^^h  my  path  were  damask'd  o'er 

With  beauties  e'er  so  fine! 
My  busy  thoughts  would  fly  before^ 

To  fix  alone  on  thine. 
No  fir-crown*d  hills  could  give  delight, 

No  palace  please  mine  eye. 
No  pyramid's  aSnal  height. 

Where  mould'riDg  monarcbs  lie. 
Unmoved,  should  eastern  kings  advance, 

Could  I  the  pageant  see ; 
Splendour  might  catch  one  scornful  glance. 
Not  steal  a  thought  from  thee. 
The  music  was  composed  in  the  year  1590 ;  but  we  really  see 
00  reason  why  it  should  have  been  fated  to  such  an  adaptation  f 
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THIRD  CONCERT, 
Under  the  direcHon  the  of  Earl  of  Damle^,  Wednesday f 
March  mA,  18S4 

Act  I, 

Selection  from  <lie  Oratorio  of  Samson.  HandeL 
Concerto  4th.  (Oboe)  Handel. 

Maiirigal.   Since  first  I  isaw  your  face.  Ford, 
Act  II. 

Overture.  (Paetor  Fido  2nd,)  Handel. 

Aathem.  O  sing^  untp  the  Lord.  Handel^ 
Ode.  Blest  pair  of  Sirena.  J.S.Smith. 
Air  and  Chorus.  Come  if  you  dare.  (King  Arthur.)  Pureell. 
Duet.  There  is  a-  riVer.  Ma/reeUo. 
Chorus.  Nomoreto<Ammon*s6od.  (Jephthah.)  Handel. 
Concerto  Ttfa.  Corelli. 
'€Uee.  The  last  frlim^e  of  Erin.  (Irish  Melody.)^ 
Chonis.   Gloria  Patri.  Leo, 

Lord  Damley's  selections  are  not  always  so  ^od  as  was  the 
present.  The  openinj^  scene  from  Samson  was  extremely  well 
performed,  if  we  except  Mrv.  Salmon*s  song',  Ye  Men  of  Gaza,** 
which,  we  are  concerned  to  say,  she  neither  sung-,  nor  took  any 
pains  to  sing,  well.  She  was  auite  out,  once  or  twice,  and  several 
passa^^es  were  spoiled  hy  a  snig-gishness  and  indifference  alto* 

S ether  as  unaccountable  as  inexcusable.   In  this  song,  a  great 
eal,  to  be  sure,  is  left  for  the  voice,  but  for  that  very  reason 
should  the  greater  attention  be  paid  to  it  by  the  singer. 

After  the  fine  chorus,  **  O  hrst  created  beam,**  we  were  as 
much  gratified  as  surprised  by  Vaughan*6  execution  of  that  most 
^fficuR  of  all  HandeFs  tenor  songa,  V  Wh^  does  the  God  of 
Israel  sleep  ?  **  We  had  not  expected  from  him  such  a  display  of 
power  and  animation.  Braham,  with  twice  Hie  physical  strength 
of  our  charming  singer,  never  could  make  this  song  either  a  cor- 
rect or  pleasing  periomiance ;  Vaugfaan  managed,  on  tiiis  occa- 
sion, to  do  both.  He  succeeded  wonderfully,  too,  in  the  recitative 
that  followed,  "  My  genial  spirits  droop ;  **  it  must  be  sang  with 
the  pathos  that  the  words  demand;  but  the  modulation  is,  at  the 
same  time,  so  intricate,  as  to  make  a  correct  expression  of  the 
sound  and  sense  together  almost  impracticable.  Handel  has  not 
marked  the  chorus  "  As  round  about  the  stormy  throne,**  to  be 
sung,  previously,  as  a  quartette  ;  but  the  parts  are  so  beautifully 
interwoven  with  each  other,  and  the  point  of  imitation  so  tnily 
melodious,  that  we  think  it  a  most  judicious  practice. 

Mr.  W.  Knyvett  sung  "  Return,  O  God  of  Hoste,'*  with  his 
usual  delicacy,  feeling,  and  judgment ;  but  it  is  time  that  he 
should  be  relieved  from  these  over  exertions  of  his  fine  voice :  the 
song  was  never  intended  for  a  counter-tenor ;  it  is  for  a  low 
soprano. 

The  fourth  oboe  concerto  was  spiritedly  performed,  but  the 
first  fugue  should  not  be  repeated,  as  there  is  another  follQw^ing 
almost  immediately:  the  repeats,  indeed,  are  too  frequent 
throufi'hout  the  piece. 

A  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  proteg^,  we  understand,  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  bass  singer,  and 
we  are  far  from  asserting  that,  when  his  voice  and  liis  judgment 
shall  have  received  the  necessary  cultivation  under  an  able  and 
judicious  mastef,  he  may  not  be  brought  forward  as  a  respectable 
singer;  but,  at  present,  it  will  be  a  fatal  injury  done  to  this  gen- 
tleman, in  a  professional  point  of  view,  if  he  be  a  second  time 

S laced  iu  the  orchestra  of  the  ancient  concerts ;  and,  after  all, 
Ir.  Wheeler's  trial  was  any  thing  but  a  fair  one — ^putting  him 
up  to  sing,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  Bartleman*s  most  power- 
fully affecting  songs,  *'  Shall  I  in  Mamre*s  fertile  plain,**  really 
looks  very  like  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Ford's  everlasting  madrigal,  and  Purcell's  "  To  Arms,** 
closed  the  first  act.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  merits  of 
either ;  the  madrigal  was  beautifully  sung,  but  we  are  heartily 
satiat^  with  it^  nevertheless.  In  the  second  act  we  have  to 
notice,  with  much  approbation,  the  simplicity  and  con*ectnes8 
with  which  MisS  Stephens  sung  a  duet  with  Vaughan,  *'  0 
worship  the  Lord***  "  Blest  pair  of  Sirens**  is,  tajung  the  poetry 


and  music  together,,  the  most  nerfsirt  of  the«  serions  odes  which 
are  cakulated  to  inspire  lofty  as  well  as  devotional  feelings. 
With  due  deference  to  the  able  conductor,  we  would  recommend 
a  repetition  of  the  concluding  heavenly  strain  in  chorus,  widi  the 
organ  only. 

Come,  if  you  dare;**  is  one  of  Purcell*s  most  anisaatiniy 
flights,  and  almost  equals  the  "Strike  home-**' of  the  Britons; 
but  where'  are  the  other  treasures  of  the  Orpheus  Britanntcus  ?  and 
why  not  a  little  of  his  sacred  ftiusic  now  and  then?  Tbey  migilC 
search  a  long  time,  if  there  must  be  aolliems,.  for  a  finer  one  thaa 
"  O  giv«  thanks.**  Another  novelty  by  Marcello,  and,  by  many 
degrees,  more  insipid  than  the  last,  foUowtul^  We  are  very 
unwilling  to  apply  Sjaoh  an  epithet  to  such  a  composer,  but 
we  believe  that  Marcello  is  mads  to'  suffer  very  often  great 
injury  by  the  slovenly  adaptation  of  his  music  to  bad  Enelisit 
words^  The  cyia^oi  chorus  was  as  efllsctive  as  ever.  Ths 
Irish  Melody,  Mr.  .Thomas  Moere  did  not  himself  stay  to  hear; 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  Bard  of  Erin  descending  frost 
the  concert  room  as  it  was  about  to  be  warbled.  Leo's  majestia 
chorus  concluded  the  concert;  but^  like* die  grand  chorus  in  the 
Messiah,  was  lost  in  the  hurry  and  flurrv  of  the  company's  de» 
parture.  Surely  this  is  degrading  music  that  ought  not  to  be  so 
degraded.  Any  noisy  rattling  chorus  might  cioss  the  per* 
fbrmanee,  not  solemn  liallelu|ahs  to  the  Deity! 

FOURTH  CONCERT, 
Under  the  direction  of  Hfs  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Wednesday,  J^roh  2M«  18S4u 
Act  I. 

Overture.  (Esther.)  Handel» 

Selection  from  the  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  Handeh 
Concerto  1st.  (Opera  3d.)  Grminiani, 

Trio  and  Chorus.   Sound  the  loud  timbrel.  Avison. 
Song,   Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed.  (Deborah)  Handel* 
Recit.  acc.   But  bright  Cecilia.      1  rn^d^^»nsU  \ 
Air  and  Gr.  Cho.  As  from  thepow  r./  (t>rydensOde.)  HmuM. 

Act  IL 

Overture  and  Chaconne.  Jomellu 

Song.   What  though  I  trace.          (Solomon.)  Handel, 

Air  and  Quartet,  fn  my  distress.  Marcdlo. 
Recit.   Brethren  and  friends !  ^ 

Recit  acc.   O  thou  bright  orb !     >      fJoskua.)  Handel, 
Chorus.  Behold!  the  list'ning  sun.  3  . 
Trio.   Pairn  is  t  hy  throne. 

Concerto  llth.          ^  CoreUu 

Scene  from  the  Oratorio  of  Joshua.  Handd, 
Psalm  xxxiv.   Thro'  all  the  changing  scenes*    (New  Version.) 

Double  Chorus.   Prom  the  censer.      (Solomon.)  Handel. 

The  fourth  of  these  concerts,  under  the  direction  of  the -Arch- 
bishop of  York,  must  have  afforded  the  new  subscribers  a  rich 
treat  on  Wednesday  the  24th  ult.  The  selection  from  Judas^ 
though  the  old  membess  know  it  by  heart,  we  must  not  com- 
plain of.  Miss  Stephens  sung  "  Pious  Orgies**  very  sweetly-— 
she  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  not  a  song  to  be  frittered  away 
in  trills  and  cadences,  and  we  were  higKlv  pleased  with  her. 
Vaughan,  whom  we  love  to  praise,  but  who  must  not  escape 
our  censure  when  we  tliink  he  deserves  it,  did  not  shew  his 
usual  judgment  and  good  taste  in  altering  the  time  in  the  repe* 
tition  of  the  strain,  **  Sound  an  alarm  !'*  and  to  lengthen  it, 
too,  was  the  very  worst  way  of  altering ;  but  any  change  was 
decidedly  bad.  The  chorus,  **  We  oome,  we  come,**  was  hurry, 
hurry,  with  a  vengeance.  We  cannot,  however,  impute  the 
blame  wholly  to  the  able  Conductor  at  the  organ ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  curb-in  chorus  singers  when  they  have  once  started 
on  full  speed,  but  the  greater  caution  should,  therefore,  be  shown 
in  giving  them  the  rein.  The  selection  should  have  ended  with 
the  chorus  of  "  Hear  us,  O  Lord !"  but  Handel  had  forgotten 
the  drums  and  trumpets,  the  sine  guA  non  of  all  closes. 

Mrs.  Salmon  has  sung  "  from  mighty  kings*'  rather  too  often. 
She  does  her  best,  we  are  willing  to  allow,  to  keep  up  die  effect, 
but  it  wont  do : — she  is  evidently  as  tired  of  it  as  we  confess  we 
are  ourselves.  "  Sound  the  loud  timbrel**  was  a  delicious  mor- 
sel for  the  young  ladies :  we  forget  whether  we  ever  heard  it  be- 
fore, and  shall  not  break  our  hearts  if  we  never  Imr  it  again. 
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Galdara*8  SancluB  ms  Ke8peGtable.--*The  ap«uing'  and  close, 
fiolemn  and  appropriate  more  so,  however,  fur  a  church,  than 
a  concert  room.  The  chorus  from  Drjden's  Ode,  was  very  abiy 
introduced  by  Miss  Stephens. — ^It  is  one  of  Handel's  greatest 
efforts.  The  winding  i|p  the  fugue  upon  the  pedal  point,  is 
magnificent. 

Jnr.  Wheeler  indulged  us  with  another  of  poor  BartlemanVs 
affecting  songs : — ^perhaps  the  very  finest^  for  pathos,  of  them 
all.  Mr.  W.*8  **  Tears,**  were  moving,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  way  he  intended.  We  have  been  told  that  this  gentle- 
man never  has  received  any  instruction,  and  that  he  is  not  a 
professional  musician.  We  shall,  therefore,  abstain  from  all 
further  comment  on  his  performances.  **  What  though  I  trace** 
vas  very  correctly  sung  bv  Miss  Travis,  but  this  young  lady  is 
all  eorrectnesM,  We  would  rather  catch  her  tripping  now  and 
tlien,  with  a  little  more  feeling  and  spirit. 

The  chorus  from  Joshua  Behold  the  listening  json,'*  has 
heen  rather  waggishly  commented  upon  by  certain  pun  lovers 
and  pun  makers. — Thev  say  that  Handel,  when  he  thought  of 
aastaining  the  A  in  Alt  throughout  the  various  modulations  of 
the  chorus,  making  the  trumpet  relieve  the  oboe,  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  Sun  stiuoding  still  upon  the  former,  and  the  Moon 
en  the  latter!  but»  haud  erecHmus, — ^It  is  an  ingenious  and 
effective  chorus,  say  what  they  please  about  it. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  composer  of  "  FalVn  is  thy  Throne.** 
Well,  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  says,  Its  no  matter.**  The  34tii 
Psalm,  New  Version,  we  let  alone ;  and,  of  the  Scene  from 
Joshua  i^e  have  nothing  material  to  say.  The  Censer  Chorus 
from  Solomon  is  almost  too  good  for  a  Finale,  but,  as  we  are 
are  among  those  who  stay  tiu  all  is  over,  we  have  no  right  to 
complain. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 
SECOND  CONCERT,  Monday,  8th  of  March. 
Act  I. 

Sinfonia  in  G  minor  Mozart, 

Aria,  Sig.  De  Bepfnis,  "Madamina,**  (7/DonGio»<in«i>  Mozart. 
Concerto  in  C  minor,  (never  performed  in  this  country,) 

Piano-forte,  Mr.  Potter  .  .  .  .  .  Beethoven, 
Duetto,  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Sig^nor  6arcia»  "  Amor!  pos- 

sentenom^r*  (ArmidaJ  .....  Rossini, 
Overture,  (Les  Deux  JourniesJ  .      •  .  Cherubini, 

Act  II. 

Sinfonia  in  B  flat  Beethoven, 

Recit.  and  Song,  Mrs.  Salmon,     From  mighty  Kings,'* 

f  Judas  Maccabcsus)  Handel. 

Quartctto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello,  Messrs. 

Mori,  Watts,  Lyon,  and  Lindley     .  .  Mayseder, 

Terzetto  and  Quartetto,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Goodall,  Sig- 

nor  Garcia,  and  Signor  De  Begnis,  **  Quanto  a  quest' 

Alma  !'*  (La  Donna  del  LagoJ      .      .      .  Rossini, 

Overture,  Egmont  Beethoven, 

Leader,  Mr.  Spagnoletti. — Conductor,  Sir  G.  Smart. 

The  symphony  in  G  minor  of  Mozart,  has,  take  it  altogether, 
more  charms  for  scientific  ears  than  any  other  of  his  symphonies. 
It  is  not  written  ad  captandum,  for  it  has  neither  drums  nor 
trumpets,  but  each  movement  has  a  clear  and  well  supported 
design, — it  is  full  of  the  learned  contrivances  of  music,  without 
any  ostentatious  display  of  them,  and  a  distinct,  beautiful  melody 
renders  every  part  of  it  buoyant. 

Beethoven's  symphony  in  B  flat,  is  a  fine,  spirited  composition, 
ai^d  not  of  so  unconscionable  a  length  as  some  of  his  others. 
His  overture  to  Egmont  has  an  extraordinary  share  of  his  won- 
derful genius  in  it. 

The  overture  to  Les  deux  Journies,  is  not  so  popular  as  that 
to  Anacreon  by  the  same  composer,  but  it  is  far  superior,  when 
thoroughly  understood.  We  hare  always  considered  it  as  Cheru- 
bini's  greatest  orchestral  work. 

Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor,  written  upon  the  plan  of 
Mozart's  concertos, — ^in  which  the  band  does  not  act  as  a  mere 
auxiliary,  but  is  essentially  and  equally  a  part  of  the  composition, 
—is  a  very  masterly  production,  full  of  learning  and  elaboration, 
and  not  without  eflfect  for  the  many,  for  it  has  some  passages  that 
are  intelligible  to  all  hearers.  Mr.  Potter  did  ample  justice  to 


it,  and  introduced  a  well-considered,  appropriate  cadence,  at  the 
point  d'orgue,  which  gained  him  great  praise. 

The  Quartett  by  Mayseder  is  one  of  his  cleverest  compositions, 
possessing  more  variety,  aud  a  greater  share  of  expression,  than 
usual.  His  habit  is  all  gaiety, — to  sparkle  is  generally  his  am- 
bition ;  but  here  he  has  shewn  more  sentimentau  feeling,  and  has 
succeeded  well  in  a  style  new  to  him.  Mori  perfonned  the  prin* 
cipal  part  of  this  in  a  manner  very  satisfactory  to  his  audience,  ^ 

Signor  De  Begnis  in  Madamina,*"  is  always  true  to  the 
character  of  the  words,  while  at  the  same  time  lie  preserves  aH 
the  musical  effect  of  the  song  ;  and  how  beautiful  that  effect  ist 
— How  melodious,  and  yet  how  comic! — ^How  ingenious,  bi|t 
how  simple!  The  superb  duet  from  Rossini's  Armida  was 
admirably  sung,  by  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Garcia,  although  the  latter 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold.  "  From  mighty  Kings,"  is  a 
great  favourite  at  these  concerts :  Mrs.  Salmon  certainly  sings  it 
in  a  splendid  manner.  The  morceaux  from  La  Donna  del  Logo, 
are  very  charming,  and  were  much  applauded.  The  whole  con- 
cert was  exceedingly  iveU  performed  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

THIRD  CONCERT,  Monday,  22nd  March. 
Act  I. 

Sinfonia,  No.  4.  '  Haydn, 

Duet,  Madame  Caradori  and  Miss  Carew,  "  Ah  guarda 

^oteM;' {Cosifantutte)  .  .  .  .  Mozart^ 
Quintetto,  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Bassoon. 

Messrs.  Nicholson,  Centrone,  Willman,  Puzzi,  and 

Mackintosh   Reieha. 

Preghiera,  "DaV  tnostellato  soglio,"fromilfM^fn  J5^i<fo, 

Madame  Caradori,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Carew,  Messrs. 

Begrez,  Hor^castle,  Phillips,  and  Sig.  De  Begnis  Rossini, 
Overture,  MS.  (never  performed)  .  .  .  Clementi, 
Act  IL 

Sinfonia,  Pastorale   Beethoven. 

Song,  Miss  Stephens,  "  Heart  the  scat  of  soft  delight,*' 

fAcis  and  Galatea)  Handel, 

Quintetto,  two  Violins,  two  Violas,  and  Violoncello,  Sig- 
nor Escudero,  Messrs.  Watts,  R.  Ashley,  Daniels,  and 

Lindley  Beethoven, 

Sestetto,     Sola  Sola,**  Miss  Stephens,  Madamp  Cara- 
dori, Miss  Carew,  Mr.  Begrez,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Sig- 
nor De  Begnis.    (//  Don  Giovanni)       •       .  Mozart, 
Overture.    {Le  Nozze  di  Figaro)      ...  Mozart, 
Leader,  Mr.  Mori. — Conductor,  Mr.  Clementi. 
The  svmphony  by  Haydn,  is  one  of  the  twelve  composed  for 
Salomon  s  concerts,  or  the  fourth  grand,  as  it  would  have  been 
well  to  denominate  it ;  for  all  of  these  deserve  to  be  distinguished 
from  most  of  his  earlier  ones.   This  is  not  so  well  known  as 
many  of  its  companions,  not  being  constructed  upon  such  popu- 
lar principles.   The  subject  of  the  first  *  movement  is  very  ori- 
ginal, and  is  enlarged  upon  in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  The 
adagio^  which  was  eminently  well  executed,  was  encored. 

liie  pastoral  symphony  of  Beethoven  has  many  excellent 
points  in  it,  undeniably  ;  there  is  enough  in  it  to  set  up  two  or 
three  second-rate  composers :  but  the  subjects  are  too  much  spun 
out, — ^it  is  an  interminable  piece.  The  andante  would  please  if 
about  two-thirds. of  it  were  omitted:  as  it  stands,  it  is  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration,  and  sheds  its  narcotic  influ- 
ence over  the  audience  before  it  is  half  finished.  In  other  parts 
of  this  symphony  also,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  false  taste  and 
whim,  unworthy  of  such  a  composer. 

The  first  act  concluded  with  a  new  overture  by  Mr.  Clementi, 
full  of  vigour  and  lesu'ning,  and  quite  la  mode  as  to  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  orchestral  effect.  Mr.  C.  shewed  the  public 
that  he  knows,  full  as  well  as  Beethoven  or  Rossini,  the  use  of 
powerful  machinery,  and  he  did  not  spare  it.  It  was  a  most 
gratifying  sight  to  observe  this  celebrated,  and  now  veteran 
musician,  conduct,  not  only  this,  his  own  composition,  but  the 
whole  concert,  with  the  same  firmness  and  animation  that  he 
possessed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

The  name  of  Reicha  we  do  not  recollect  having  ever  before 
seen  in  a  London  concert.  His  quintett  wilt  lead,  we  trust,  to 
a  search  for  more  of  his  works ;  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  though 
there  is  always  sometliing  of  a  sameness  in  a  piece  dharmonie^ 
or  composition  for  wind  instruments  only.    It  was  listened  to 
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wkh  »  nKMkt  profound  attention,  and  seemed  to  please  equally 
every  description  of  hearer.  The  perfonnance  of  it  dispJayed 
the  perfection  to  which  these  instruineots  have  arrived,  and  we 
will  venture  to  affinn,  that  five  better  players  than  were  ens^ged  in 
this  quartett,  could  not  be  found  together  Jn  any  part  of  Europe. 

Signor  Escudero  is  a  very  young  performer,  and  was  iil  ad- 
Tised  to  make  his  first  appeamnce  at  such  concerts  as  these, 
where  only  the  htufhest  talents  have  any  chance  of  succeeding. 
He  appears  to  have  a  great  love  for  the  art.  and  plays  very  cor- 
rectly, but  wants  power  and  experience.  The  quiutett  was  not 
happilv  chosen,  it  is  dry,  and  uninteresting. 

Mad.  Caradori  and  jiliss  Carew  sang  Mozart's  pretty  duct 
with  great  sweetness.  Preghiera  was  not  so  well  performed  ; 
but  the  se^itetto,  "tola  sola"  went  off  admirablv,  and  Miss 
Stephens*  "  Heart,  thou  seat  of  soft  delight  I**  afiected  every- 
body in  a  most  visible  manner.  The  song  itself  is  one  of  Han* 
dei's  moet  beautiful  and  finished  things,  and  it  lost  none  of  its 
merits  as  it  was  now  delivered. 

CONCERTS  SPIRITUELS. 
Thr  present  lessees  of  the  King's  Theatre  are  giving  perform- 
ances on  the  Friday  evening,  during  Lent,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Concert  Spirit uel  of  Paris.  The  orchestra  is  erected  on  the 
stage,  as  at  the  Oratorios  ;  the  performance  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and.  Mad,  Colbran  excepted,  the  whole  vocal  strength  of 
the  theatre,  together  with  its  fine  band,  are  employed  to  give 
effect  to  it.  To  these  are  added.  Miss  Love,  Mr.  Kellner,  Mr. 
Keisewetter,  &c.  At  the  first  concert,  March  the  5th,  Le  Sette 
Ultimtf  Parole,  or,  the  Seven  Last  Words  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  bv  Haydn,  was  produced,  but  without  much  effect ;  for 
the  voc<al  parts  were  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  composition 
itself,  though  very  fine  as  a  scientific  effort,  is  too  monotonous, 
and  too  much  depending,  upon  religious  emotion  for  effect,  to 
please  in  a  theatre 

Madame  Catalani  appears  to  be  the  greatest  attraction  of 
these  concerts  ;  her  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fiiir  ;**  "  Gratiag 
ugimux  tibi*^  and  Lutlier^s  Hvmn,  on  the  first  night,  and  since 
repeated,  were  marvellous  peribrmances  certainly.  Mr.  Clementi 
has  contributed  two  grand  s vmphonics,  the  perfonnance  of  which 
he  conducted  in  person.  M.  Keisewetter*s  fine  talents  on  the 
Tioiin,  have  been  called  in  aid  ;  also  Mr.  Willman*s  and  Signor 
€entorni*8  on  the  clarionet  and  oboe.  The  audience  hitherto  has 
t>een  more  respectable  than  numerous. 

TSa  BHAKJU 

The  King's  Theatre. 
•Since  our  last  went  to  press,  Mad.  Catalani  has  engaged  her- 
self at  this  theatre  for  a  certain  number  of  nights.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  on  these  boards,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  on  Saturday  the  29th  of  February,  in  //  Fanatico  per  la 
Mnxica,  an  opera  advertised  as  MayeKs,  though  scarcely  any  of 
his  music  was  now  suffered  to  remajn  ;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  a  quan- 
tity of  very  meagre  stuff  was  introduced,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  genuine  amateurs.  Even  the  beautiful  aria,  "  Chi  dice  mal 
damore,""  was  rejected,  and  something  of  a  very  humble  kind 
substituted  for  it  1  Mad.  Catalani  was  received  as  her  high  cha- 
racter and  great  merits  entitled  her  to  expect.  The  house  was 
overflowing  on  the  first  night,  and  the  plaudits  were  unanimous. 
But  afterwards,  though  the  approbation  did  not  diminish,  the 
crowds  did,  and  we  rather  think  that  all  parties  wiU  repent  of 
their  arrangements,  unless  this  wretchedly -produced  opera  is 
immediately  thrown  aside,  and  a  much  better  system  adopted. 

Since  Mad.  Catalani  last  appeared  here,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  Italian  opera ;  the  public  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  good  singers,  and  three  or 
foar  good, — that  is  to  say,  brilliant, — pieces.  The  whole  must 
be  nearly  equal,  and  morceaux  (t  ensemble,  well  performed,  are 
absolutely  required.  A  flimsy  aria  di  bravura  will  not  now 
suffice,  and  the  days  of  Fioravanti  and  Pucitta  are  passed  awsiy. 
A  Ballet,  brought  out  rears  ago  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of  Le 
Songe  tt  Ossian,  has  neen  produced  here  by  M.  Aumer,  the  only 
P^ood  part  whereof,  except  a  portion  of  a  scene,  is  the  music,  which 
IS  selected  with  taste  from  the  German  instrumental  composers. 

•  For  tlie  history  of  this  woik^  vide  No.  XV.  of  the  Habmoni- 
CON,  page  35. 


DBuaT-LANE  Thsatbs. 

The  Merry  fFives  of  fFindsor  continues  to  be  performed  here. 
Of  these  roetamorohoses  of  Shakspeare's  plays  into  operas, 
we  have  before  declared  our  opinion  ;  if  the  public  like  and  en- 
courage them,  the  managers  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  share 
in  the  business.  The  public  theatrical  taste  is  in  a  degenerating' 
state,  for  reasons  that,  to  us,  seem  very  clear ;  but  we  do  not 
grant  that  those  who  have  the  direction  of  our  theatres  are 
chiefly  accountable  for  this  deterioration,  much  less  are  the  per<- 
formers  themselves  blameable  ;  they,  as  a  body,  never  deserrcdl 
to  stand  so  high  in  public  estimation  as  at  the  present  moment. 

Taken  altogether,  the  musical  part  of  this  mekxiiaed  play  is 
very  heavy ;  it  impedes  the  action  of  a  drama  that  depends,  not 
on  fine  language,  or  comic  dialogue,  but  on  a  rapid  succession  of 
events,  for  all  the  interest  that  it  raises.   Ana  the  music  does 
not  offer  a  sufiicient  excuse  for  its  intrusion.    Not  one  concerted 
piece  is  introduced,  though  there  are  voices  enough  to  fill  them 
well.    Except  a  vapid  duet  or  two,  we  have  an  unbroken  sue* 
cession  of  single  airs,  most  of  which  are  either  very  common,  or 
very  much  out  of  their  proper  places.   And  of  the  way  in  which 
the  poetry  is  selected  from  Shalapeare*s  works,  we  are  unwilling 
to  speak  in  the  terms' of  reprobation  that  It  deserves.  The  words 
of  one  song,  "  Even  as  the  sun,**  are  gathered  firom  two  distant 
stanzas  in  Venus  and  Adonis,  that  are  completely  unconnected 
in  meaning,  and  make  perfect  nonsense.   The  poetry  of  another 
is  collected  from  Biron*s  long  speech,  in  Scene  9d,  Act  IV.,  of 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  the  lines  are  thus  put  together, — 
A  lover^s  eyes  will  strike  an  eagle  blind, 
A  lover's  ears  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 
From  woman*8  eyes  Ibis  doctrine  we  derive. 
They  sparkle  still  the  bright  Promethean  fire ; 
And  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  Heaven  echo  with  the  harmony. 
The  absurdity  of  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out ; 
but  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  open  their  Shakspeare,  and 
compare  the  above  with  the  text,  will  not  complain  that  their  in- 
dustry is  "  Critics*  Labour  Lost.** 

Coyent-Gabdex  Theatre. 
The  new  Comedy  of  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  and  the  Op^a 
of  Native  Land,  continue  to  run  at  this  house,  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  do  not  hear  of  any  musical  novelty  being  in  preparation. 

ORATORIOS. 
It  is  true  that  M.  B«)chsa  takes  some  trouble  to  present  new 
compositions  to  the  public ;  but  he  does  not  exercise  much  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  them.  Activity  is  a  very  useful  quality 
in  a  calUboy,  but,  unless  joined  to  discretion,  is  a  dangerous  pos- 
session to  a  manager.  The  Day  of  Judgment,  brought  out  on 
the  first  night,  miled.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  tiie  Abbe 
Stadler,  seems  doomed  to  the  same  fate ;  '*  it  is  heavy,  dull,  and 
unimpressive ;  noisy  without  energy,**  and  pretending  without 
any  character. 

A  short  oratorio,  named  The  Prophecy,  bv  an  amateur,  — 
Wade,  Esq.,  was  performed  on  the  24th.  It  has  considerable 
merit ;  but  neither  time  nor  space  will  allow  us  to  notice  it  any 
further  in  the  pretent  number. 

MASTER  ASPULUS  CONCERT. 
Of  this  extraordinary  child,  a  detailed  account  ap|>eared  in  our  . 
former  number.  He  has  now  been  exposed  to  the  test  of  public 
opinion.  On  the  Soth  of  last  month,  a  Concert  was  got  up  for 
his  benefit,  at  tiie  Argyll  Rooms^  in  which  he  performed  "  God 
save  the  King,**  as  arranged  by  Kalkbrenner ;  Hummers  Rondo 
Brillant,  Op.  98;  Impromptu,  Kalkbrenner,  and  tiie  Grand 
Variations  on  the  Fall  of  Paris,'*  by  Moscheles.  That  Master 
Aspull  is  a  Musical  Wonder,  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  tmm, 
and  when  we  add,  that  all  the  above  excessively  difficult  pieces 
were  executed  by  him  without  a  single  hesitation, — two  of  them 
accompanied  by  the  full  band,  from  which  he  had  no  occasion 
to  ask  the  slightest  courtesy, — it  will  be  granted  that,  as  a  per- 
former, he  rivals  any  of  those  precose  geniuses  that  have,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  astonished  mankind  during  the  last  half  century,  or 
more.  We  regret  not  having  room  to  make  any  further  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  our  present  numben 
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MEMOIR  OF  ARCANGELO  CORELLI. 


AftCANGSLO  CoRKixx  was  a  native  of  Fosigano,  a 
town  shnated  near  Imola,  In  the  territory  of  Bologna, 
and  liorn  in  the  mondi  of  February,  1653.  His  first  in* 
fltinctor  in  counterpoint,  according  to  Adami  was  Mat- 
teo  Simonelli,  a  chorister  in  the  pontifical  chapel.   It  is 

Smendly  believed  that  his  master  on  the  violin  was 
lambatista  Bassani,  of  Bologna,  a  man  of  consider- 
able talents,  and  justly  famed  for  his  exceHency  in  that 
style  of  composition  which  Corelii  early  adopted,  and 
which,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  fondly  continoed  to  cid- 

tivate.  • . 

Though  to  promote  his  progress  in  composition,  Corelii 
doubtless  practised  upon  the  clavicembalo  and  organ,  yet 
the  extraordinary  command  he  acquired  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  violin,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  bis  chief 
and  almost  constant  application  must  nave  been  directed 
to  that  instrument.  It  has  been  asserted  by  very  re- 
spectable writers  that,  in  the  year  I67a,  Corelii  went 
to  Paris  with  a  view  to  attend  to  the  improvements  which 
were  making  in  music  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  Royal 
Academy,  but  was  driven  thence  by  the  jealopsy  and 
violence  of  Lolly,  who  could  not  brook  so  formidable 
a  rival.  Bumey,  however,  has  dearlv  shown  the  fallacy 
of  this  statement.  Gaspar  Printz  informs  us  that  in  the 
year  1680,  he  went  to  Germany,  where  his  reception  was 
worthy  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  spreading  repuU- 
tion.  Most  of  the  German  princes,  but  particularly  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  was  for  a  time  retained, 
received,  and  treated  him  honourably. 

After  remaining  in  Germany  about  two  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  more  ar- 
dently than  ever,  and,  in  1683,  published  his  first 
Tkoelve  Sonatas.  In  1685,  these  were  followed  by  a 
isecond  series,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  BaUetti 
da  Camera,  and  gave  rise  to  a  coiltroversy  carried  on  by  the 
author  and  Paulo  Colonna,  concerning  the  diatonic  suc- 
cession of  fifths,  between  the  first  treble  and  the  bass  of 
the  allemande  in  the  second  sonata.  In  1690,  api)eared 
the  third  series,  and,  in  1694,  the  fourth,  which,  as  they 
emsisted  of  movements  adapted  to  the  dance,  he  termed, 
like  the  second  set,  BaUetti  da  Camera.  But  the  share 
Corelii  had  in  the  performance  of  the  music  of  an  alle- 


^  Oumaikmipcr  hen  regotare  U  cwo  d$i  canlori  della  ea^ptUa  pon- 
||0ui,^c.  Rome  nil* 
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gorical  representation  at  Rome,  in  1686,  invites  ns  for  a 
moment  back  to  that  period.  James  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land, desirous  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with 
Pope  innocent  the  Eleventh,  sent  the  Earl  of  Castlemain, 
with  considerable  pomp,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Upon  this  occasion  Christina  of  Sweden,  who 
had  lately  abdicated  the  crown,  and  taken  up  her  resi* 
dence  in  the  capital  of  Italy,  entertained  the  city  with  aa 
operatical  drama,  written  by  the  celebrated  poet.  Ales* 
sandro  Guidi  of  Verona*,  and  set  to  mnsic  by  Bemardi 
Pasquini.  The  performance  of  a  piece  proceeding  from  the 
combined  talents  of  one  of  the  first  poetSr  and  one  of  the 
greatest  comnesers  of  the  day,  produced  at  the  instance  of  a 
Queen,  and  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  reeent  ascen- 
sion of  a  Catholic  prince  to  the  throne  of  a  ^reat  empire* 
demanded  for  its  leader  the  most  skilful  violinist  oi  the 
time.  The  choice  of  course  fell  upon  Corelii,  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  an  ability,  and  produoed  an  effect, 
correspondent  to  his  exalted  reputation. 

About  the  year  1700,  the  opera  bad  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  Rome,  an  excellence  that  may  naturally  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  conducted  by 
the  united  talents  of  Pasquini,  Corelii,  and  Gaetani ;  the 
first  presided  at  the  harpsichord,  the  second  led  the  band, 
and  the  third  excelled  oy  his  exquisite  performance  on 
the  lute.  While  thus  engaged  at  Rome,  Corelii  waa 
honoured  by  the  regard  <S'  that  liberal  patron  of  poetry 
and  music,  Cardinu  Ottoboni.  We  are  informed  by 
Cresoembini,  that  he  rep;ulated  the  musical  aecademiat 
held  every  Monday  evening  at  the  cardinal's  palace.  It 
was  here  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Handel,  of 
whom  the  following  anecdote  is  related.  On  one  of  these 
musical  evenings,  a  serenata,  written  by  the  latter,  ^titled 
H  tricnfo  del  Tem^jpfO^  was  ordered  to  be  performed  out  of 
comidiment  to  this  great  composer.  Whether  the  style 
of  the  overture  was  new  to  Corelii,  or  whether  he  at- 


*  We  find  thifl  drama  in  the  poems  of  Guido,  publbhed  at  Ve;oiii^ 
in  1726.  It  is  entitled:  Accademia  per  Mudoa  JuUa  m  JR4ma  nel 
real  Palezeo  delta  Maest^  di  Crittina  Reaina  di  Suegia,perfuteggiar9 
Cauoninone  al  trono  di  Jacopo,  Re  d' InghUterra ;  m  occanone  delta 
tolemie  AinbaiKkUa  mandata  da  S.  M.  Brittanica  alia  ISaintitiL  di  not* 
tro  IHgnore  InnoeenM  XL 

Pennmagffi. 

Londra,  Tamigi,  Fatna^  Genio  DonwMMe,  Genio  RibeUe,  Cmi  di 
cento  mutki. 

Bernardo  Pa»qidni  CmpotUorf  deSa  mmkar  Arcangeh  Cor$Ui 
Ccpo4egFi9trmenlid'arco,inimnerodi  CMM^i^imla. 
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tempted  to  modify  it  according  to  bis  taste  and  fancy, 
does  not  appear,  but  Handel,  giving  way  to  bis  natural 
impetuosity  of  temper,  snatched  the  violin  from  bis  band. 
Corelli,  with  that  gentleness  which  always  marked^his 
character,  mildly  replied  :  Mio  caro  Sassone,  questa  musica 
^  nello  stile  Jrancesej  di  che  io  non  m*intendo  (My  dear 
Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style,  which  l  do  not 
nnderstaudV 

During  nis  residenca  at  Rome,  the  number  of  his 
pupils  was  very  great:  not  only  his  own  countrymen, 
out  even  persons  from  distant  kingdoms,  resorted  to  him 
for  instruction,  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  yiolin  that 
had  as  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  AmonglHe  most  dis- 
tinguished ot  his  scholars  must  be  reckoofid  Lord  Edge* 
cumbe.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  chis  Roblemaii-4bat 
Smith  produced  his  fine  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli,  from 
the  original  portrait,  painted  at  Rome  by  Henry  Howard. 
The  following  anecdotes '  of  this  eminent  musician  were 
communicated  by  Geroiniani,  one  of  his  most  itlus{rious 
pupils,  and  who  wa^  himself  an  eye  witness  of  what  he 
fielated. 

'  At  the  time  ODr^lli  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  bis 
fcme  reached  the  coin-t  of  Naples,  and  excited  a  cunosity 
hi  the  king  to  bear  his  performanee.  He  was  accord- 
ingly iiltil^,  by  order  of  nis  majesty,  to  that  capital,  and 
though  very  rd octant,  yet  he  was  at  length  prevailed 
npon  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  fearful  lest  he  should 
Bot  tind  any  one  to  accompany  him,  he  went  attended  by 
Ml)  own  second  violin  and  violoncello*  At  Naples  he 
found  A^ssandro  Scarlatti,  and  several  other  masters  of 
Miinenoe.  He  was  entreated  to  play  some  of  his  con- 
isertos  before  the  king:  this  he  for  some  time  declined,^ 
dn  account  of  not  having  his  whole  band  with  him ;  and 
tliefe  net  being  any  opportunity  for  rehearsing.  At  length, 
iiowev<^r,  he  consented,  and,*  in  great  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, ^rformed  the  first  of  his  concertos.  His  asto- 
ni^hmeRt  was  very  great  to  find,  that  the  Neapolitan 
BKDieians  execffted  his  prodoetioDs  almost  as  accurately 
at  sight,  as .  his  own  band  after  repeated  rehearsals,  and 
m^n  they  had  almost  learned  them  by  heart.  Si  suona 
d  NapoUf  (they  play  here  at  Naples,)  whispered  he  to 
llatteo,  his  seoond  violin. 

After  this,  being  admitted  into  his  majesty's  presence, 
end  desired  to  peiform  one  of  his  sonatas,  the  king  found 
the  ada^o  movement  so  long  and  dry,  that,  being  tired 
af  it,  he  quitted  the  room,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
timid  and  nervous  G>ftelli.  On  another  occasion,  he  was 
desired  to  lead  in  the  performance of  a  masque,  composed 
brScarktti,  and  which  was  also  to  be  executed  before 
the  king.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  the  task, 
bat  from  ScarlattPs  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  violin, 
the  part  he  had  written  for  Corelli  was  awkward  and 
difficult :  in  one  place  it  went  up  to  p,  and,  on  coming  to 
the  passage,  Corelli  failed,  and  could  not  execute  it.  But 
what  at  once  astonished  and  mortified  him  beyond  mea- 
sure, was  to  hear  Petrillo,  the  Neapolitan  leader,  and  the 
ether  violins,  uerferm  with  ease  the  passage  that  had 
bafled  his  skill.  This  was  suceeeded  *  by  an  air  in  c 
minor,  which  Corelli  led  off  in  c  major.  Recomndnciano 
net  us  begin  again),  said  Scarlatti,  good-naturedly.  Still 
Corelli  persisted  io  (he  maior  kev,  till  Scarlatti  was 
obliged  to  call  out  to  him  and  set  bwi  right.  So  morti- 
Hed  was  poor  Corelli  with  this  public  exposure,  and  the 
deplorable  figure  he  imagined  he  had  made  at  Naples, 
that  he  stela  back  to  Rome  ia  silence.  The  texture  of 
Corelli's  wmAms  all  senaibility^   He  w«§  trembUii^y 


alire  to  every  impression,  and  what  would  scarcely  bare 
affected  common  feelings,  was  to  him  a  source  of 
intense  pleasure  or  pain.  A  mind  thus  singularly  con- 
structed could  not  endure  a  rival,  though  not  in  the  same 
branch  of  music  in  which  he  himself  excelled.  A  haut- 
boy player,  whose  name  Geminiani  could  not  recollect^ 
acquired  such  applause  at  Rome,  that  Corelli  retired  in 
disgust,  and'could  never  aeain  be  prevailed  upon  to  ex- 
him  his  talents  in  public.  All  these  mortifications, 
joined  to  the  success  of  Valentini,  a  composer  whose  con- 
certos and  performance,  though  infinitely  inferior  to  those 
of  Corelli,  were  become  fashionable,  threw  him  into  such 
a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin,  as  was  thought  to 
•have  tended  greatly  to  hasten  his  death. 

Thf«  aeeount  given  by  Geminiani,  of  Corelli's  journey  to 
Naples,  besides  affording  a  characteristic  anec<k>te  of  the 
man,  throws  a  light  upon  the  comparative  state  of  music 
at  Naples  and  Home  in  his  time,  and  exhibits  a  cu- 
rious contrast  between  the  fiery  genius  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  the  meek  and  timid  character  of  Corelli,  ^o  analogous 
to  the  style  of  his  music. 

The  greater  part  of  his  ooncertee  were  composed 
many  years  before  they  were  published,  in  1711^,  they 
were  beautifully  engraved  at  Atnsterdam,  by  fitienne 
Roger,  and  Michael  Charles  la  Cene,  and  dedicated  to 
John  William,  Prince  Palatine  ef  the  Rhine,  but  the 
author  survived  the  |jublioation  of  this  admirable  wolk 
only  six  weeks.  The  dedication  bears  date  at  Rome,  the 
3rd  of  December,  17 IS,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  Ja^* 
nuary,  1713. 

Corelli  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  deib 
Rotttnda  (the  ancient  Pantheon,)  in  the  -first  diapel  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  to  that  beautiful  temple, 
where  a  monument,  decorated  with  a  marUe  bust;  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  near  that  of  the  greatest  of  pain- 
ters, Raffaelle.  It  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  his 
illustrious  patron,  Philip  William,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  The 
bust  represents  him  with  a  music-paper  in  his  hand,  «■ 
which  are  engraven  a  few  bars  of  that  celebrated  air,  the 
Jig,  in  his  fifth  sonata.  The  inscription  en  the  pedeitri 
is  as  follows: 

D.  O.  M.  ^ 

ArchangeUio  Corel] io  a  Fusignano 
PUUppi  Wiilelmi  Coiuitis  Palatini  Rheni 
5.  Jl.  I.  Prindpis  ac  Elcctoris 
Beneficently 
Marchioni^  de  Ladensburg 
Quod  eximiis  animi  dotibos 
Et  inoomparablli  iit  musicia  modidis  peritiiL 
Sumnris  Poatifiribus  apprimd  carna 
Itaiin  atflne  exteria  natiooibus  admirationi  fuarit 

;  Indulgente  Clemente  XL,  P.  O,  Af . 
Petms  Cardinalis  Ottolionus,  6.B.  £.  Vic.  Can., 
£t  Galliaruin  Protector 
Lvristffi  ceieberrimd 
Inter  familiareB  suos  jam  ^lix  adscito 
Erne  nomen  inunortalitati  commendarus 
M.  P.  C. 

VizitanBOBLIX.  ' Mens.X.  Dies XX. 
Obiit  i V.  Id.  Jaottarii«   Anno  SaL  MDCCXUL 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  this  adnririble  mu- 
sician, the  anniversary  of  the  day  was  commemorated  by 
a  solemn  musical  performance  in  the  Pantheon.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  informs  us  that,  in  1730,  an  emtaent 
master  of  his  aequaintanee  was  present  at  the  fioUomity, 
who  stated  that,  the  8rd  a«d  8ta  of  the  coaoertea  were 
there  performed  by  a  numerous  baad,  in  itfaidi  were 
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 jij  perms*  wlio  had  baen  |Nii)ils  of  die^  eompMer* 

added,  that  these  two  compositions  weN  played  in 
a  slow,  distinot  manner,  without  graces,  and  jnst  as  they 
are  written  $  whence  he  justly  concluded  ttiat  the  samtf 
was  the  style  in  which  th^  had  always  1»een  executed 
by  the-  composer  hiiriself.  This  annual  solemnity  oon^ 
tinned  as  long  as  any  of  his  immediate  scholars  surmed 
to  conduct  the  performance. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Corelli  is  said-  to  have  been* 
possessed  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  six  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  pictures, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Carlo  Cignani 
and  Caiio  Maratti.  His  collection  of  paintings,  with  the 
snm  above  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  to  bis  constant 
friend  and  patron,  Cardinal  Ottoboni ;  a  bequest,  how* 
ever,  which  might  be  thought  to  savour  more  of  v&nity 
than  true  generosity.  '  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
Cardinal's  own  opinion,  for  he  reserved  only  the  pictures 
to  bimself,  and  generously  distributed  the  remainder  of 
the  effects  among  the  testator's  indigent  relations,  to  whom 
bu  property  naturally  belonored.  His  favourite  violin,  the 
case  of  which  was  ingeniously  painted  with  emblematical 
dasi|iis  by  his  friend  Carlo 'Marattt,  be  bequeathed  as  a 
preeious  legacy  to  his  favorite  disciple,  Geminiani. 

Of  the  mond  character  and  private  life  of  this  cele- 
brated musician,  all  authors  agree  in  speaking  in  the 
faighest  terns.  Indee«l,  if  any  criterion  may  1^  formed 
of  his  natural  disposition,  by  the  sweetness  and  even 
tenor  of  his  musical  ideas,  bis  temper  and  talents 
must  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance.  Yet 
remarlcable  as  Corelli  appears  to  have  been  for  his  ge- 
neral mildntesof  disposition,  of  which  we  have  before 
related  a  remaikable  instance,  yet  there  is  an  anecdote 
upon  record,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  unconscious 
of  that  respect  which  was  due  to  his  skill  and  ex- 
^site  perfonnanoe.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was 
once  playing  a  s<do  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  be  observed 
the  Cardinsi  and  another  person  engaged  in  discourse,  on 
which  he  laid  down  his  instrument,  and,  on  being  asked 
the  reason,  he  replied  that  <*he  feared  the  music  in« 
termpted  the  conversation." 

He  is  rdated  also  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
humour  and  pleasantry,  of  which  the  following  is  an  in- 
stance. Receiving  a  visit  one  day  from  Adam  Strunck, 
violinist  to  Ernest  Aunistus,  Sector  of  Hanov^,  and 
leamina  in  the  course  m  conversation,  that  he  wns  a  mu- 
sician, he  asked  him  what  was  his  instmment?  Strunck 
modestly  replied,  that  he  played  a  little  on  the  harpsi- 
chord and  on  the'  riolin ;  and  he  then  solicited  the  pfea- 
suze  of  hoaring  Corelli  on  the  latter  instmment.  He  po- 
litely com^ied;  and,  in  return,  requested  a  speeimen  of 
Stranck'g  abilities.  The  latter,  after  playing  a  few 
notes,  jmrposely  put  his  vidin  out  of  tune,  and  then  played 
on  it  with  such  dexterity,  attempering  the  dissonances 
ocoasionea  by  the  mistuning  of  the  instrument,  that  Co- 
relli exclaimed:  «^  I  am  called  Arcamjtlo;  but  by  heaven, 
Sir,  you  must  be  an  arck'-diavolor' 

Though  the  compositions  of  Corelli  are  so  well  known 
as  to  render  any  analysis  of  their  merits  unnecessary, 
yet  a.few  rmarfcs  may  not  be  misplaced  here.  Unlike 
too  many  of  the  productions  of  modem  times,  the  compo- 
sitions of  Corelli  were  produced  with  slowness  and  deli- 
beratbu:  they  were  not  oidy  well,  but  long  considered  ; 
not  only  revised  and  corrected  by  the  anther  from  time  to 
time^  but  submitted  to  the  private  inspection  of  expe- 
rienced and  qualified  judges,  before  their  final  subjection 


totfaejndgment  of  thepubUe.  He  bad:liieiirudeiieeand 
patience  strictly  to  adbmto  the  Heraliau  precept :  aomtvH 
que  prematur  m  annum.  The  character  of  his  SomiM 
is  very  diversified.  The  first  and  third  series,  VsmA 
Senate  da  CAi^sa.  consist  <rf^  fugues  and  slow  moveaseatSr 
and  are  so  graven  dignified,  ai^  solemn,  as  to  have  betm 
deemed  worthy  of  embellishing  the  diriae  service.  TW 
second  and  fourth  series^  styled  S(maie  da  Camera,  am 
full  of  brisker  movements  and  have  a  doe  .admixture,  of 
airs ;  these,  for  many  years,  furnished  the  inter-act  music 
of  the  London  theatres.  But  with  the  composer,  the  fa- 
vourite opera  seems  to  have  been  the  fifth,  since  fnm- 
that  set  he  uniformly  chose  the  pieces  which  he  pe»»' 
formed. oit  great  or  especial. oocasions»  With  respect  to* 
the  character  of  his  works,  judicious  critics  have  remarked' 
that  their  excellence  is  progressive.  The  fifst  series  pre*' 
sents  but  lUtle  comparative  skill,  and  less  invention; 
the  second  shows  the  author's  advanc^nent  in  bis  art ; 
the  third  and  fourth  exhibit  his  genius  and  his  science  a» 
rajHdly  matured ;  melody  and  uigue,  happily  oombinedt 
manifest  his  elegance  and  his  learning,  and  display  the 
flowers  of  imagination,  arranged  by  a  cultivated  judg- 
ment. *  Of  his  Concertos  justice  ^mands  an  eulogtou- 
not  lets  warm  and  enthusiastic.  Nothing  can  be  more 
majestic  and  dignified  than  the  opening  of  the  first ;  no- 
thing superior  in  tenderness  and  delicacy  to  the  third ;  • 
and  the  hannony  and  modidatiott  of  the  eighth,  Fati0- 
per  la  Notte  di  Natak,  are  irresistibly  charming 
Another  distinguishing'  feature  in  the  .  music  of  Coretti^ 
is  the  beailty  and  varied  character  of  his  airs.  The  alk» 
mande,  in  his  tenth  solo  is  as  remarkable  for  spirit  and 
fire,  as  that  in  the  eleventh  is  for  grace  and  delicacy.* 
His  jigs  are- in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own :  that  in  the 
fifth  solo  was  never  equalled,  ft  is  only  in  his  minueta 
that  he  seems  to  fail;  Bonocini,  Handely  and  Martini,  * 
have  all  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of  air.  With  respect ' 
to  the  solos  of  Corelli,  they  have  ever  been  regarded,  by 
the  most  eminent  masters,  as  a  classical  book  for  forming 
the  hand  of  a  young  practitioner  on  the  violin ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  his  Opera  qumia,  on  which  all  good  schools  for  ' 
the  violin  have  since  been  founded,  cost  bim  three  yeara 
to  revise  and  correct.  Tartini  formed-  all  his  scholars 
on  these  solos;  and  Giardini  was  accustomed  to  observct ' 
that  of  any  two  pupils  of  equal  age  and  abilities,  if  the 
one  were  to  begin  his  studies  with  CQxelli,.and  the  other 
by  Geminiani,  or  any  other  eminent  master  whatever,  he 
was  certain  that  tlie  first  would  become  the  best  per- 
former. 

The  character  given  of  Corelli  by  bis  scholar  Gemi- 
niani, does  not- do  him  justice ;  it  seems  a  little  tinctured  ' 
by  jeisdousy,  and  very  much  influenced  by  a  false  notion  of 
mtisical  learning : — His  merit  was  not  depth  of  learning* 
like  that  of  his  contemporary  Alessandro  Scariatti,  not 
e;reat  fancy  nor  an  invention  rich  in  melody  and  harmony  ; 
but  a  nice  ear  and  very  delicate  taste,  which  led  him  to 
s^eot  the  most  pleasing  melodies  and  harmonies,  and  to 
conslmet  the  part  so  as  to  produce  the  most  deligfatfU 
efi^t  upon  the  ear.''   At  the  time  of  Cor6lli*s  greatest 
reputation,  Geminiani  ariied  Scarlatti's  opinion  respecting  - 
his  master,  which  was  thus  unreservedly  given :  •*  1  con- 
fess that  I  find  nothings  greatiy  to  admire  in  his  compo- 
sitioHr  but  am  extrem^  struck  with  the  manner  in  vrhteh 
he  plays  hia  coacertosy  and  the  nice  management  of  bin 


con 


*  Fdr  the  opening  moyement  and  the  Fatioraie,  see  HAaH0lf|« 
Vol.1.  " 
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Wnd,  the  nncoiiiiiioii'  acdnmey  of  wbose  perfoniMnoe 
gives  the  concerto  an  amazing  effect,  even  to  the  eve,  as 
wdl  as  the  ear;"  for,  continues  Gmiiuani,  Coreili  re- 
garded it  essential  to  a  hand,  thai  their  bows  should  all 
mo?e  exactly  together,  all  up,  or  all  down;  so  that  at  his 
tehearsal,  which  constantly  preoeeded  every  public  pep* 
tofmance  of  his  concertos^  he  would  immedialely  stop  the 
band  if  he  saw  an  irregulaf  bow.**  ThH  opinion  shews 
Scarlatti  to  have  been  a  prejudiced  judge,  a  trifling 
critic. 

To  sum  up  the  merits  of  Coreili  in  a  few  words,  it  may 
be  said  that,  generally  speaking,  his  music  is .  (be  lan- 
guage of  nature.  It  is  eqiudly  inteUinble  to  the  learned 
and  the  nnleamed.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  who- 
6Ter  heard  it  became  sensible  of  its  effects;  for  amidst 
all  the  numerous  innovations  which  the  love  of  change 
i^itrodneed,  it  still  continued  to  be  performed,  and  was 
l^ard  with  delight  in  churches,  in  theatres,  and  at 
public  solemnities  and  festivals,  in  all  the  cities,  of  Eu- 
Ttip^  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  Pmons  remem- 
beredi  and  would  refer  to  passages  of  it,  as  to  a  classic 
author;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  masters  of  die 
science  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  of  the  compositions 
<^  Coreili,  that,  for  correct  harmony  and  elegant  modu- 
lation, tbey^are  not  to  be  exceeded.  His  productions 
continued  longer  in  unfading  favour  in  England, — where 
th^^  still  retain  a  dne  portion  of  esteem,-<-thaa  even 
in  his  own  country,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope*. They  have,  however,  been  compelled  to  submit  to 
flie  wider  resources  of  a  Havdn,  a  Moaart,  a  Beethoven, 
who,  finding  the  art  in  an  advanced  state,  and  furnished 
"V^ith  a  greater  variety  of  instruments,  and  infinitely 
better  peffomers,  will  probably,  and  perhaps  justly, 
be  CMsideped  by  the  generality  of  our  musicai  readers, 
as  having  left  at  an  immeasurable  distance  the  efforts  of 
their  {wedecessors*. 

The  iqppearance  of  Corelli's  works  was  the  means  of 
promoting  the  practice  of  the  violin  throughout  Europe, 
but  esj^ally  in  Italy,  of  which  it  has  l^en  remarked 
that,  since  the  days  of  this  composer,  it  has  always  main- 
tained the  superiority  in  its  schools  of  the  violin^  through 
the  medium  of  a  Tarlini,  a  Nardini,  a  Pbgnani,  a  Viotti, 
and  their  disciples^ 


ROSSINI. 

A  WOBIC  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  Bologna, 
entitled,  Ce»jit  di  una  Donna  gia  cantante,  &c-  "  Re- 
marks of  a  Lady  still  on  the  stage,  upon  Signor  Maestro 
Rossini,  in  reply  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
summer  of  1822,  ta  the  English  Journal  published  at 
Paris,  and  which  was  copied  into  a  Milanese  Gazette  of 
the  same  year." 

The  article  here  spoken  of,  appeared  in  the  Monthly  i?e- 
view^  an  English  Journal  published  at  Paris.  The  author- 
ess of  the  remarks  does  not  mention  her  name  in  the  title- 
page,  but  from  certain  observatioiis  made  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  we  discover  that  it  is  written  by  a  .Signora 
Carolina  Georgi  Righetti  t,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  a 

*  They  are  still  performed  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and 
are,  as  they  will  for  ever  be,  admired  by  all  who  liave  a  real  tsjtefor 
music  formed  on  unchangeable  principles. 

'  t  Bclloc^  we  are  inclined  to  0utpect.-^£D. 


smger^eoBsideflaUe  repnti^ion^  who  boasts  that  Bo«m» 
wrote  the  part  of  Eosina  in  the  Barbiere  di  Swialia^  aa 
well  as  that  of  Cenerenlohh  for  herself*   The  foUowinsr 
are  aome  of  the  remarks  that  occur  relative  to  Rossini  and 
hie  family*  The  composer  made  such  proficiency  under 
has  first  mastert  D.  Aagdo  Tesei»  as  to  be  able»  at  eight 
years  of  age,  to  sing  toe  soprano  part  in  the  ehurcteSr 
She,  (the  authoress)  even  when  a  girl,  could  not  bat  be 
channed  whh  the  manner  in  which  lie  sung  the  parts  of 
the  Qhria  m  eoMsebi^^  beginning  We  praiie  tkee^  and  Tbmt 
who  iakett  oimtKy^  says  tte  Journalists  with  a  signifiosnt 
leer.  -  /L  few  years  after,  he  sung  at  the  theatre  Zagnoni^ 
in  Paer's  Camillaf  in  which  he  filled  the  characl«  of  the 
8pn«  Nothbg  was  so  touching  as  to  hear  him  ia  the 
beautiful  canon,  Sento  in  si  fiero  isiante.    The  Bolegnese 
already  prophesied  that  Rossini  would  become  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  in  Italy.   He  studied  the  rudiments  of 
counterpoint  under  the  same  roaster,  and,  in  his  fourteenth 
^ear,  vras  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Padre  Mattei.  It  was 
m  .1808,  that  he  first  appeared  in  the  character  of  compo* 
ser.  Madame  Georgi  offers  a  variety  of  observations  upon 
Moart,  and  institutes  comparisonsi  which  she  evidently 
feels  herself  embarrassed  in  the  attem{>t  to  support 
Rossini  appeared  as  a  composer  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  whereas  it  is  known  that  Mozart  had  already  com* 
menced  that  career  in  his  sixth.   (See,  among  other  ac- 
counts, that  of  a  very  remarkable  young  musician,  uji  the 
Philoeophwd  Trcmactione^  vol,  60,  p.  54.) 

The  first  svmphony  and  first  cantata  of  Rossini,  are 
preserved  in  the  musical  archives  of  the  Liceo  Filarmonico 
of  Bologna.  After  this  period,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
authoress  knows,  Rossini  sung  no  more  at  any  theatre* 
From  his  sixth  to  his  nineteenth  year,  he  remained 
almost  constantly  at  Bologna ;  for  winch  reason,  he  maj 
almost  be  considered  as  a  Bolognese.  Nothing,  even  at 
this  aee,  remarks  the  authoress,  could  be  imagined  more 
easy  than  the  manners  of  the  youthful  composer.  (Noh  e 
vonibUe  trovare  in  anima  umana  maggior  dmnvoUuraX 
There  was  always  a  great  deal  of  waggery  mixed  up  witn 
the  character  of  Rossini.  In  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  at  Bologna,  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  & 
smaller  or  larger  figure  of  a  flask,  (Jiaeco)  at  the  side 
of  the  account  he  gave  of  any  new  opera  he  had  brocght 
out,  to  indicate  the  degree  of  failure  which  his  work  had 
met  with.  The  reader  should  be  apprised  that  fai-e  fiasco 
is  the  Italian  cant  phrase  for  a  failure.  It  is  known  that 
Rossini  frequently  vmtes  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  <rfiteis 
amidst  the  chatter  of  his  friends  or  the  noise  of  a  coffee* 
room.  This  was  the  case  with  his  Cmerentola.  ■  But  in 
his  more  serious  compositions,  as  for  instance  in  his  Moi(y 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  good  earnest,  and,  as  the  authoress 
expresses  it,  cerca  e  ricerca  Prefers  and  refers  again.)  She 
declares  that  the  Barbiere  di  SiuigUa  was  neither  written 
in  haste,  nor  was  any  application  made  to  Paisiello  on 
the  subjects  By  his  marriage  with  Madame  Colbrant 
Rossini  is  said  to  have  come  into  a  fortune  of  TOfiOO- 
Roman  dollars,  (nearly  20,000  pounds.) 

Among  other  observations  the  authoress  has  the  follow- 
ing:— .«( It  is  true  that  Rossini  copes  himself,  but  if  % 
passajg;e  in  one  of  his  operas  pleases,  why  should  he  not  be 

Srmitted  to  transplant  it  into  another,  and  see  his 
irourite  flower  blooming  in  a  second  nosegay?"  She 
declares  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion^  that  the 
Di  tanti  palpiti  was  borrowed  from  a  Greek  Litany  *. 


*  iSto  ibe  Harmomicom  of  last  year>  page  18S* 
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And  sopipodiig  that  it  hag  lie  not,  asks  Ae  sa&imss 
Irith  ber  usual  madty ,  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  greatest 
aames  for  the  practice  f 

The  sally  upon  Mozart  with  which  this  work  oondndes, 
is  too  remarkaole  to  be  passed  over  in  sikmce.  Fim$  coro- 
not  emit !  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  Cremaii 
and  lUdian  compose,  she  expresses  herself  in*  the  fidlow- 
ing  manner.  The  question  that  follows  tt  is  not  so  easy 
Id  soife.  The  Journalist  maintuns  that  the  nmsic  of 
Roflsim  leares  no  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the 
mind,  like  that  of  Mozart.  A  French  writer  has  justly 
observed,  that  music  is  a  monarchy,  of  which  song  is  tbie 
absolute  sovereign,  and  the  accom^ying  instruments  her 
fiutfafol  subjects.  Aooordinfi;  to  this  maxinr,  the  operas  of 
juosstni  cannot  fail  to  please  the  public  more  than  those 
frf  Mozart.  The  music  of  Rossini  is  carried  away  from 
the  theatres,  and  sung  everywhere.  Now  where,  in  the 
operas  of  Mozart,  are  those  popular  and  captivating  airs 
which  please  the  dilettanti  ?  I  hare  plajred  the  character 
of  ZerUna  in  his  Don  Oiavanni^  where,  with  the  exce|>tioii 
of  the  air,  La  ci  ddrem  la  moao,  which  however  is  so 
trivial,  that  neither  the  amateur  nor  the  connoisseur  feds 
any  interest  in  remembering  it,  what  is  there  besides  that 
makes  any  deep  impressio^n  npon  the  soul  f  This  Dan 
Giovanni  of  Mozart,  which  made  such  a  noise  in  Milan 
and  Florence,  was  Tcry  cooly  received -in  the  other 
theatres  of  Italy.  [By-the-by,  is  it  not  strange  that  the 
authoress  should  be  icnorant,  that,  at  Naples,  this  opera 
bad  a  run  of  nine  whole  months  without  interruption  ?] 
The  general  colouring  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
operas  of  •  Mozart,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  good 
hec^ng,  (turn  mi  par  sostenutaj)  much  less  that  of  the  in* 
dividmu  characters  and  sentiments.  Frequently,  the 
peasant  sings  like  the  hero,  and  the  most  serious  per- 
aonages  in  a  trivial  style.  The  scene  of  the  spectre  in 
Dan  Giovanni  is  grand  and  terrific,  but  on  -the  theatre 
Del  Corsoy  we  found  in  it  only  the  Qtumtui  tremor^  and 
the  Tuba  mirtan  of  the  coldest  pedants  (punite)  of  the 
last  century.  The  Journalist  maintains  that  the  music 
of  Mozart  requires  a  great  degree  of  attention,  and  great 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  in  order  to  penetrate  fully  into 
its  depth  and  spirit.  But  attention  can  only  take  place 
where  a  real  interest  is  excited.  The  impression  of 
music  is  rapid,  and  can  neither  be  deep  nor  permanent ; 
mechanism  in  music  can  create  only  tediousness  and 
yawning." — But  of  such  stupid  stuff  as  this,  the  impatient 
reader  is  already  weary!  We  willingly  release  him 
from  it 


SALVATOR  ROSA  AS  A  MUSICIAN, 

[CoDtinaed  from  pa^  64.] 

from  this  time,  Rosa  advanced  mpidly  in  reputation 
and  in  wealth ;  and  his  house  became  the  resort  of  some 
of*  the  most  intellectual  and  cultivated  men  in  Rome. 
We  extract  some  part  of  the  account  of  this  society  :— 

A  person  so  disUngiiifthed,  a  character  so  ardent,  with  passions 
which  time  failed  to  subdue,  and  an  imagination  which  lent  its 
magic  even  to  the  merest  objects  of  sense,  naturally  involved 
him  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  in  a  society  where  love  was  the 
httsiness  of  all  ag^es  and  ranks,  in  ties,  to  which  he  broua;ht  more 
truth,  devotion,  and  sincerity,  than  he  found 

A  cantata  which  he  wrote  at  this  period,  and  which  was  set 

*  One  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  his  cantatas,  veaeoed  by  Dr.  Bar- 
pvs  from  oblivion  is  a  proof  of  this  aisntion.  It  is  a  vow  of  ikto- 


tomoiic  by  htsfntfud  Cesti,  gives  the  imprasaon  of  his hsbHT 
the  most  miserable  and  discontented  of  mankind.  "  All  his  lyrics, 
(says  the  elegant  writer,  who  first  made  them  known  to  the 
English  pubhc,)  —  All  his  lyrics  were  complaints  against  his 
mistress  or  mankind.  But  in  hk  fifVh  cantata^  he  deems  his 
alBietioiir,  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  eoimtless ;  and  maksa 
the  melaiicholv  confession,  that  out  of  six  lustres  which*  be  had 
passed*  he  had  not  known  the  enjoyment  of  one  happy  day/* 
(Bumef^J  This  queral<Mis  melancholy,  inseparable  from  the  tern* 
perament  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  which  is  so  prone  to  fed 
and  to  suifer,  riyes  a  charm  to  the  character  of  Salvator,  which  his 
occasional  flashes  of  gaiety  and  humour,  his  splenetic  pleasantly 
and  comic  representations  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  societn 
rattier  reHeve  and  heighten,  than  decrease.  While  his  oathene 
ctfMtelat,  and  their  pUiotive  compositions,  drew  tears  from  the 
brightest  eyes  in  Rome,  tiie.  "  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  lig- 
nm"*  of  the  conclave,  did  not  disdain  to  solicit  admission  to 
those  evenins"  conversazioni  of  the  Fia  BabuinOt  where  the 
comic  Muse  uone  presided ;  but  where,  under  the  guise  of  na- 
tional natveti,  veiled  in  a  rustic  dialect,  and  set  oif  by  the  niost 
humorous  gestienlatioM,  troths  were  let  drop  with  impuoity, 
more  perilous  than  those,  for  translating  which  from  the  pages 
of  liOcian  m  frotegi  of  the  Grand  Duke  de*  Medici  was  at  the 
same  nomeat  confined  by  the  Inquisition, 

It  was  hi  these  eonvermxiam  that  Salvator  tried  the  point 
of  the  sarcasms  arainst  the  church,  the  goTcrnment,  ana  the 
existing  state  of  literature  and  the  arts,  iriiich  were  afterwards 

Siven  to  the  world  in  his  published  satires,  and  which  still  draw 
own  on  his  memory  the  unfounded  calumnies  that  imbittered 
UsKfe. 

The  manner  of  the  darinr  improeniotere,  as  left  on  reeord 
by  his  chromckn,  or  hancKd  down  by  tradition,  was  no  less 
smgnlar  and  attractive,  tiian  the  matter  which  inspired  him. 
The  apartment  in  which  he  received  his  company,  was  affectedly 
simple.  The  wallp,  hun^  with  faded  tapestry,  exhibited  none  of 
his  oeaotiful  pictores,  which  mirht  well  have  attracted  attention 
from  the  actor  to  his  works.  A  few  rows  of  forms  included  all 
the  furniture  ;  and  they  were  secured  at  an  early  hour  by  tiie 
impatience  of  an  audience,  select  and  exclusive ;  either  invited 
by  himself  or  introduced  by  his  friends*  When  the  company 
were  assembled,  and  not  before,  Salvator  appeared  in  the  cude, 
but  with  the  air  of  an  host  rather  than  that  of  an  exhibitor,  until 
the  desire  to  hear  him  recito  his  poetry,  or  to  iniprovvisare^  ex- 
pressed by  some  indiridunl,  produced  a  general  acclamation  of 
entreaty.  It  was  a  part  of  nis  coquetry  to  require  much  solici- 
tation :  and  when  at  last  be  consented,  he  rose  with  an  air  of 
timidity  and  confusion,  and  presented  himself  with  bis  Into  or  a 
roll  of*^ paper  containing  the  heads  of  his  subject*  After  some 
graceful  hesitation,  a  few  preluding  chords,  or  a  slight  hem!  to 
clear  his  full,  deep  voice,  the  scene  changed:  the  elegant,  tiie 
sublime  Salvator  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  the  raticu* 
lating  and  grimacing  CovieUo,  who,  long  before  he  6p<uce,  ex- 
cited such  bursts  of  merriment,  con  le  pik  ridicolote  smorfie  al 
modo  Napolitano,]  (with  tiie  most  laughable  grimaces  in 


lity  to  his  mbtress,  under  all  ciicQmstances  of  time  and  <^Qge; 
and  if  the  termioating  stanza  be  deemed  a  concetto,  it  is  certainly  tb» 
prettiest  that  Italian  poesy  has  been  guilty  of. 

"  £  se  la  natuia  avaia 
Del  suo  mortal  tesoro 
Di  questo  crin  mai  le  rubasse  Foro^ 
Povero,  ma  contento 
Lb  vedib  bianco 
£  r  amero  d'argento." 

Cantala  FIL,  tet  to  musk  hy  Luiffi  Rom, 
We  agree  so  much  with  Lady  Moigan  as  to  the  beauty  of  this 
poinif  that  we  would  fain  give  it  to  our  English  readers,  were  it  no»t 
for  the  extieme  difficulty  of  rendering  its  grace  and  delicacy.  Will 
they  make  all  allowances,  and  take  the  following  attempts' 

If  Time,  penurious  of  hu  treasure, 
Sliall  steal  the  gold  from  that  bright  hair, 

Poor,  but  contented,  still  with  pleasure 
I  shall  behold  tlie  whiteness  theie-^ 

Nay,  love  the  simple  silver  more 

Than  e'er  I  prised  the  richer  ore. 
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theMe  NeopoHteit  tkylt)  that  even  tinft  g)«r«ftt  of  hb'aiuHieiice- 
wen  ready  to  buret.  When  the  adroit  improvvUatore  had  thua 
wonnd  up  hie  auditory  to  a  certain  piteh  or  exaltation»  and  pre- 
pared tiiem  at  least  to  receive  with  ^ood  humour  whatever  he 
night  hazard,  he  suddenly  stepped  forth  and  exclaimed  with 
gnU  eiiergyi  in  the  broad  Neapolitan  of  thevUrpre  dl  CaeleUo; 

Sieute  chimo  vi;  uuxa  Wi  i»occt  He  then  be^n  his  reei- 
tation :  "  Whatever  were  its  faults  of  composition^- *  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  '*  it  was  impossible  to  detect  them,  as  long  as 
he  recited.  Nor  could  their  charm  be  understood  by  those  who- 
did  not  hear  them  recited  bv  himself.  When  some  of  these  pro* 
diictions  were  published  after  his  death,  it  was  supposed  that 
they  would  lose  much  of  their  apparent  merit,  because  his  fervid 
and  abundant  genius,  rich  in  its  natural  fertility,  despised  the 
tranunels  of  ai^  as  submitting  talent  to  mean  and  slavish  rules. 
The  coatrary,  Kbwerer,  was  the  feet ;  for  they  excited  universal 
admiration.*' 

With  a  thirst  for  praise,  which  scarcely  any  applause  could 
satisfy,  Salvator  united  a  i]uickness  of  perception  that  rendered 
him  suspicious  of  pleasing,  even  at  the  moment  he  was  most 
suceessful.  A  gaping  mouth,  a  closing  lid,  a  languid  look,  or 
aR  impatient  hem !  threw  him  into  utter  confusion,  and  deprived 
him  of  Idl  presence  of  mind,  of  all  power  of  concealing  his  mor« 
tification.  When  he  perceived  that  some  witty  sally  had  iallea 
lifefess,  that  some  epigrammatic  point  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
his  audkorst  he  was  wont  to  exclaim  to  his  particular  friends, . 
when  the  strangers  were  departed,  "  What  folly  to  lose  my  time 
and  talent  m  reading  before  these  beasts  of  burden,  who  feel 
mtfaing,  and  have  no  intellect  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  street  ballads  of  the  blind  band  r  in  his  own  Nea- 
poltei»  (to  which  he  alwkys  had'  recourse  ^en  under  strong 
emotion),  "A«gto  io  bene  speso  lo  tiempo  mio,  inleggerele' 
fatiche  nrie  alfi  soman,  e  a  gente  che  nulla  intienne.  avvezza 
sdamente  a  sientire  non  autro  che  la  canxona  dello  cieco.** 
These  ciechi**  still  haunt  the  streets  of  Italy,  to  the  delight  of 
strancers.  They  are  bands  of  itinerant  musicians  composed  of 
the  bmuL   That  at  Bologna  is,  at  present,  particularly  exeelieni. 

We  subjoin  the  catalogue  of  Salvator's  chief  musical 
friewls,— which  does  not^  appear  to  have  been  the  less 
mnnerom  or  ^ennneiit  for  the  attacks  which  he  lavished 
oh  titeir  profession,  or  rather  on  the  general  pfofligacy  of 
its  members.  We  quote  the  jpassage  with  the  less  scruple, 
as  it  must  afford  matter  ot  pride  to  existing  professors, 
from  its  striking  contrast  with  what  would  be  applicable 
in  the  present  my : — 

The  musical  talents  of  the  composer  of  several  of  the  best 
cantatas  then  In  Tog^e,  drew  also  around  him  the  peatest  mas- 
ters of  an  age  in  which  music  was  rapidly  assummg  an  ascen- 
dency over  all  the  other  arts.   Cestit,  Legrenze,  Cavalli,  Fer-  . 
ran/  Lnigi  UessiJ,  and  Giacomo  Carissimi,  were  not  only  the 


*  A  Neapelitan  idiom^  meaning  Awaken  and  heed  me,**  but  li- 
tenlly  tianslated,    Listen  and  open  your  %fwV* 

t  Tha  Padw  MarcAatoato  Gesti  of  Veltena  was  a  Minor  Convene 
toali  a  pioua  ecclesiasiic,  and  one  of  the  moat  fashionable  musical 
compoaeis  of  the  day.  lis  cave  his  6r8t  opem,  the  Orotttea/'  to 
the  Italian  stage  in  1649^  and  it  remained  a  stock-piece  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years.  In  1660  the  Padre  was  still  a  first  tenor  singer  in  the 
Pope*8  chapel.  The  only  teaui  of  his  Orontea  extant  was  found  in 
a  MS.  mnsic-book  of  9.  Rosa  in  1777  by  Dr.  Burney.  Paaseri  savs 
of  him,  CosI  cetebre  per  la  sua  abilitjl  nel  canto  e  nei  componi- 
menti/!  S^c. 

Cavalli  and  Ferrari  were  at  this  time  composing  operas  for  Venice 
and  Bologna,  and  for  the  private  theatricals  of  Rome:  no  public 
ttaaatre  being  permitted  there  before  tlie  year  1671,  when  one  was 
opened  ia  the  Torre  ddla  Noma.  To  these  musicians  of  the  seven- 
teeaih  century  may  be  added  Monti  Verde,  Saciati,  and  Tignali. 

X  The  Rossis  were  by  descent  Neapolitans,  but  were  naturalized 
citizens  of  Rome.  Abont  the  time  here  alluded  to  (I MO),  Lnigi 
Rossi  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  celebrity,  for  bis  canzonetti  and 
«his  opera  of  "  GuueppeMio  di  Oiacobbe,**  which  was  still- extant  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  last  century.  Some  of  h»  motelt,  to  be 
found  in  the  Christ-church  collection,  are  esteemed  equal  to  those  of 
Capella.  The  words  of  thoeanzonette  begtnniag*. 


habHuh  of  tUml  houe^  biift  afiere  ail  eawfinn  of  letthigliji 
verses  to  nmsifi,.  and  this  too  at  the  very  moment  when  that  aaii^ 

tirist  was  lashing  the  profession,  soinetimes  with  the  nervonsr 
conciseness  of  Juvenal,  andfiomettmes  with  the  Attic- severity>of 
Lucian.  Observing  the  manners  of  an  age  in  which  Ke  deemed* 
it  an  indignity  to  have  been  born,  with  the  deep  and  philosophic 
view  whkh  distingUTsiied  all  he  thought  and  produced,  Salvator' 
perceived  that  the  Church  was  making  the  siame  monopoly  cf^ 
music  as  she  had  dene  of  painting,  and  would  in  the  end  degfade 
one  art  (as  she  had  already  deteriorated  the  other)  to  the  worst.* 
purposes.^  The  finest  singers  were  now  shut  up  in  the  Romaai' 
monasteries ;  and  all  Rome  was  then  resorting  to  the  Spirilo^ 
Santo,  to  hear  the  sister  Veronica,  a  beautiful  nun,  who^ 
awakened  emotions  in  her  auditors  that  did  not  all  belong  to 
heaven. 

It  was  in  the  palaces  of  the  Porporati  that  the  first  musical' 
dramas  were  given,  which  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  modem-- 
opera,  by  which  they  are  now  succeeded  jn  the  Ai^tiaaT* 
and  the  choir  of  the  pontifical  chisel  (which  gave  the  mosieal'' 
tone  to  all  the  churchea  of  Christendom,  while  it  engrossed  aU^ 
the  patronage  of  the  govermnent)  was  gradually  abandoning, 
those  learned  combinations,  and  that  solemn  and  affecting  sim- 
pjlicity,  which  were  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  pas- ' 
sionate  devotion,  and  to  satisfy  at  ^e  same  moment  the  taste  oi 
the  amateur  and  the  entiiusiasBi  of  the  devotsee. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  regulac  drama  was  made  at  Rome  in  one  > 
of  these  palaces  as  eaily  as  163%  three  years  before  Salvator^ir 
first  arrival  there*   It  was  called    II  Kitorno  di  AngeUca  nella 
India,*'  and  was  composed  by  the  then  fashionable  secular  com* 
poser  Tignali.   PubLc  operas  were  at  this  time  performing  in 
Venice  and  Bologna. 

It  may  be  enrious  to  observe,  that  <he  instraments  which  were 
then  found  in  the  secular  orchestras  of  Italy>  were  the  organ, 
viol,  viol  de  gamba,  harp,  lute,  guitar,  spinette,  hmsichcvd, 
theorbo,  and  trumpet:  while  the  court  band  of  Louis  XlU.  and  > 
XIV.  only  consisted    the  &r-famed 

"  Fonr-and'twenty  fiddlers  all  In  a  row 
and  even  they  were  imported  from  Italy.   The      and  the  most  - 
distinguished  was  Baptiste  LuQi,  brought  from  Florence  by . 
Maria  de*  Medici,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.   From  a  simple  violo^ 
nier,  he  became  the  founder  of  the  French  opera,  and  the  model 
upon  wlueh  Cambra,  Destoncbes,  and  other  FVench  composers 
foonded  their  bniying  monotonies*  At  the  same  neriod  in  Eug« 
landk  the  Musk  of  Lawes  and  Bird  was  laid  aside  as  profane^ 
and  rephu:ed  by  those  pious  discords, 

Such  as  from  lab'rinfc  lungs  enthusiast  blows. 
High  sounds  attempted  through  the  vocal  nose« 
Vicenzio  Galileo  Jthe  father  of  the  celebrated  astronomer)  re-  . 
marks,  however,  m  his  Dialogo  della  Musica,  that  the  best  Ita- 
lian* lyriet  were  oaade  for  the  English  market. 

While  Uie  music  of  the  Church  was  thus  gradually  asraning  an 
effemidate  cfaaeacter,  the  palaces  of  the  great  were  filled  wkh  the 
moet  worthless  of  the  profession,  of  Inith  sexes*  The  genine . 
which  went  to  the  composition  of  the  finest  music,  was  tb^n,  aa ; 
now,  less  prized  and  rewarded  than  the  voice  which  executed  it; 
and  the  profligacy  of  the  public  singers  in  Italy  was  no  impedi* 
ment  to  their  reception  into  the  first  families  of  the  c^ntry. 
Upon  this  shameless  laxity  of  manners,  and  the  visible  degrada- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  music,  Salvator  fell  with  a  puritan*s  severity, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  anathemas  of  Calvin,  or  the  vitapera- 
tlons  or  Brasnnis.  He  attacked  the.st^e  of  nnginr  in  tfas  pon- 
tifical chapel*.   He  attacked  the.  vices  of  a  promsioii  which  ^ 


Or  che  la  notte  del  silenzio  arnica," 
and  of  another  called  La  FortmOf  are  supposed  to  have  been  writtan 
by  Salvator  Rosa. 

*  See  the  first  Satire  from  Che  scandolo  ^  il  aentir**  to e  gighe 
•  sarebande  alia  distesa,''  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  tiispoeti«- 
cal  transhttion:— 

Oh  shameless!  thus  to  hear  aa  hirelLng  band,. 
\         In  holy  temples  raise  a  voice  profone— 
Mount  sacred  rostrums  with  sol  fa  in  hand. 

And  hymn  their  God  in  bacchanalian  strain— > 
A  mass  or  veepcfs  bray,  bark  hallelujahs^ 
And  teas  the*  paief-nosim  and  tkur  gloriaa^ 
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WMT,  h^yeihd  ererv  other^  received  Ifae  speciiJ  pfttronajfe  of  the 
lofds  of  tiie  Conclave ;  «n4  tKougfh  his  efforts  at  rel&nnatkm 
were  as  yet  confined  to  hia  recitations,  and  to  the  frank  utterance 
of  opinions  over  which  he  held  no  control,  yet  these  jAilippies 
increased  the  number  of  his  enemies,  even  more  than  an  attack 
.on  relidon  itself  would  have  done. 

While,  however,  all  the  sing^ers  in  Rome,  with  their  patrons  and 
.partisans,  took  the  field  against  the  satirist,  (he  great  composers, 
distinjpiished  alike  for  their  renins  and  their  morals,  rallied 
TOi}nd  him ;  and  the  musical  album  of  Salvator,  brought  a  cen- 
'  tury  aftef  his  death  into  England,  (the  land  which  has  always  been 
true  to  his  merits,  and  in  sympathy  with  his  p^enius,)  is  a  record 
that  he  offended  none  but  those,  whose  enmity  was  distinction. 

"Among  the  musical  MSS.  purchased  at  Rome  in  1770,** 
(says  Dr.  Burney  in  his  History  of  Music)  ^ae  that  ranks 
the  highest  in  my  own  favour  was  the  music-book  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  painter,  in  which  are  contained  not  only  the  airs  and 
cantatas  set  bf  Carissimi,  Cesti,  Luigi  (Rossi),  Cavafii,  Le- 
grenze,  Capellmo,  Pasqiialini,  and  Bandini,  of  -which  the  words 
x>f  several  are  by  Salvator  Rosa,  hut  eight  entire  cantatas,  written, 
•aet,  and  transcribed  by  this  celebrated  iMuater  himscdf.  The 
hoik  was  purchased  of  his  grand-daughter,  who  occupied  the 
.house,  in  which  her  apcestor  had  lived  and  died.  Tie  hand- 
writing wat  atcertained  by  collation  with  his  letters  and  sa^ 
tires,  of  which  the  originals  are  preserved  by  his  descendants. 
The  historians  of  Italian  poetry,  though  they  often  mention  Sal- 
'  vator  as  a  satirist,  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  his  Ivrical  pro- 
ductions ;  and  as  the  book  is  not  only  curious  for  the  music  it 
•centains,  but  for  the  poetry,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a 
psj^rticolar  account -of  its  contents,  4^c.—- Other  single  airs  by 
Luigi  and  Legrenze,  the  words  by  Salvator  Rosa,  fill  up  the 
volume,  in  which  there  is  nothing  so  precious  as  the  musicsu  and 
poetical  compositions  of  Rosa.**         ^  .  ^ 

About  this  timfe,  Salvator  painted  faiA  celebrated  pic- 
tare  of  The  Sorceress,"  for  his  friend  Carlo  Rossi,  bro- 
ther to  Luigi 

While  occupied  on  a  subject  so  congenial  to  bis  wild  and  som- 
bre imagination,  it  appears  that  Salvator  painted  as  he  thought, 
and  wrote  as  he  painted:  for  bis  poetacal  **  incantation,**  set  to 
music  by  Cesti,  may  be  assigned  to  this  period.  Dr.  Burncy  is 
of  opinion,  that  this  incantation  furnished  the  idea  of  Purcell*s 
celeorated  cantata,  be^nning 

"  By  the  croaking  of  the  toad." 
This  singular  production  is  asserted  to  be  "the  happiest  speci- 
inen  of  the  strength  and  imagination  of  his  poetrv.**  It  is  a  ma- 
rical  incantation  of  one  distracted  by  love  and  by  revenge.  It 
bears  a  singular  coincidence  with  the  spells  of  Shakspeare*s 
Hecate,»and  intimat^y  at^iynHatea  the  genius  of  one  who  was  the , 
Byron  of  painting,  with  his  who  is  the  Salvator  of  poetry.  iThis 
coincidence  ts  so  striking,  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose- 
it  was  an,  imitation,  but  that  Salvator^s  .acquaintance  with 
6hakspeare*s  works  "  comes  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief.** 
In  one  who,  like  Audrey,  has  to  thank  the  ^odsfor  not  mdJiin^ 
herpoeticalf  to  meddle  with  this  incantation  would  be  sacri- 
lege !  Its  translation  would  come  best  from  him  who  has  con- 
jored  up  tiie  mysterious  agency  of  "  Manfred,**  and  imagined 
«acenea  which  the.pencil  of  Salvator  could  best  have  illustiatwl : — 

Where  sinful  eves  should  dnp  their  penance  tear, 
Wheie  junfiil  hearts  should  woo  returning  grace^ 
The-tttlet(aiite  penitent,  all  ear, 

'ISef^s  faults  in  tenors,  beauties  in  a  bass; 
While  thrill's  or  fall's  discordant  shriek  or  howl 
Lulls  or  distmcts  the  vacillatiDg  soul.  . 
£ach  sacred  nnctuary  now  i  s  seen. 
Like  tome  rude  t8inple~  of  the  god  of  wine, 
1      .  A  Noah's  ark,  where  many  a  beast  unclean 
Profanes  the  altar  and  defiles  the  shrine; 
While  in  loose  strain  tlie  Miserere's  given. 
And  wafts  tlie  soul  upon  a  jig  to  HeaM. 
i  In  the  ori§final  the  last  lines  aland — 
I  **  Cantar  su  la  ciaccona  il  Miserere 

'  £t  .€OD  atilo  da^fiarzB  e  da  commedla 
E  gighe  e  sarabande  alia  distesa." 


,   Cawtita  di  S;  Rosa. 
Air  incanto,  all*  incanto! 
£  chi  nou  mosse  il  ciel  mova  Acheronte. 
lo  vo  magici  modi 
Tentar  profane  note 
Erbe  diverse,  e  nodi, 
Ci6  ehe  arrestar  pu6  le  celeste  rote, 
Mago  circolo 
Onde  gelide 
Pesci"  vary 
Ac<)ue  chimiche 
Neri  balsami 
IVf  iste  polveri 
Pietre  mistiche 
£lerpi  e  nottole 
Sangui  putridi 
Molu  viscere, 
Secdie  miimmie 
Ossa  e  vermini. 
^  .  Suffumigij  ch*  anneriscano, 
Voci  orribili  che  spaventino, 
Linfe  torbide  ch*  avvelenino, 
StiUe  fetide  che  corrompino, 
Cfa*  offuschino, 
Che  gelino, 
Ghe  gttaatino. 
Oh*  ancidano, 

Che  vincano  1*  onde  Stigie.  « 
In  quest*  atra  cavcrna 
Ove  non  giunsg.mai  raggio  di  sole, 
Daue  Tartaree  scuole 
Trarro  la*  turba  infer  na 
Par6-df  nn  nero  spirto 
Arda  un  cipresso,  un  mirto, 
E  raentre  a  poco,  afpoco 
Vi  struggero  V  imago  sua  di  cera 
Far6  che  a  ignoto  roco 
Sua  viva  imago  pera, 
.   E  i|uand*  arde  la  finta,  ania  la  vera. 
Ill  despite  of  Lady  Morgau's  formidably  denunciation 
against  all  sacrilegious  translators  of  this  fine  and  power- 
ful piece  of  poetry,  we  shall  use  our  best  (although  weak) 
endeavours  to  give  some  idea  of  it  to  our  English  readers. 
For  we  do  not  exactly  see  why  they  should  be  deprived  of 
all  acquaintance  with  it,  till  Lord  Byron  may  be  pleased 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.   Our  readers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  our  object  has  been,  not  to  write  an  incantaticm 
of  <nir  own,  but  to  translate  as  closely  as  we  could  Aat 
which  Salvator  bas  wxitten, — which,  we  hope,  may  ex* 
cuse  tha;t  air  of  awkwardness  which  is  almp^  inseparable 
from  such  translations : — 

To  the  spell !  to  the  spell  I 

What  moves  not  Heaven  can  move  Hell, 

Now  will  I  try,  with  magic  rite. 
The  figures  and  the  signs  of  Night^  * 
Simples  and  herbs,  and  all  that.uay 
Arrest  the  heavenly  chariots  way ; — 
The  circle  which  the  wizard  makes — 
Dried  mummies — fishes-'-hats  and  snakes,— 
Balsams  black,  and  cheroie  water. 
Entrails  soft  from  recent  slaughter — 
Mingled  earths,  and  mystic  stones, 
Putnd  blood,  and  worms,  and  bones 
Pitchy  vapours  that  darken-7- 

And  sounds  that  the  ear,  > 
As  it  pauses  to  hearken 
Reeoils  frem  in  fear 
Turbid  poisonous  streams-— 
Foetid  dnppmgs,  whose  steaaw 
With  their  blaek  and  freezing  breath 
Spread  corruption,  waste,  and  death, 
Ijike  the  fogs  which  rise  and  mix 
In  foulness  o'er  the  waves  of  "Styx  f 
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From  that  dark  caTe»  where  never  nj 

Of  the  hless'd  sun  yet  found  a  way. 

My  spells  the  hellish  host  shall  call-- 

^The  mates  of  the  Tartarean  hall ! 

A  mingled  torch,  a  swarthr  sprite. 

Of  myrtle  and  of  yc\f ,  shaU  itht— 

And,  whilst  by  steps  of  slow  deca]r« 

The  waxen  imape  meUs  awajr. 

His  living  self  shall  feel  the  samo 

Consuming  by  an  unknown  flame ; 

And  as  the  feigned  yields  to  the  fire. 

So  will  the  reaU  sink  and  expire ! 
In  the  eeneral  summing  up  of  the  merits  of  Salvaior 
Rosa,  in  his  maaj  diffisrent  lines  of  distliictaoii«  Ladjr 
Morgan  speaks  thus  of  his  musical  powers 

As  a  musical  composer,  his  merits  most  be  estioistcd  hv  ihe 
progress  which  the  uMMt  oharmlnr  of  all  the  arU  had  made  in 
ids  own  tunes.   The  music  of  Muton's  modem  Orpheus* 
**  Harry,  whose  tunefViI  and  well-aeaflmed  ae 
;FirBt  taught  our  Enriish  musk  how  to  spaa 

Words  with  Just  note  and  accent,**  &a 
would,  in  the  present  day,  be  as  little  palatable  to  an  English 
public,  as  the  strains  of  Dante*s  favourite  minstrel  Caaseli  would: 
be  endurable  to  the  eognotcetUi  audience  of  **  the  San  Carhs,*' 
It  is  enough  to  establish  the  musical  genius  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
that  his  compositions  were  pronounced  bjr  the  most  learned  and 
elegant  musical  professor  of^ the  last  century,  to  be  "  in  point  of 
melody  superior  to  most  of  the  masters  of  Us  time/'  Of  this 
his  beautiful  air,  preserved  by  Dr.  Bumey,  of 


.isasoficient  proof.  Compared  with  the  monotonous  drone  of 
Harry  Lawes's  celebrated  love  ditty, 

it  is  quite  a  modem  melody;  and  yet  Lawes  and  Salrator  weie 
contemporaries  *. 

But,  so  true  is  it  that  a  prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
eouatiy,  that  while  the  air  of  F'md^  ben  tprsso;*  and  others  of 
Salrator  Rosa*s  compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  elcgai\t  little 
musical  albums  of  half  the  fashionables  of  London,  with  quadrifies 
by  queens,  amd  waltzes  by  duchesses, — ^tn  Rome,  all  to  whom  I 
applied  (eith^  pepsonally,  Dr  through  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  and  my  friend  Cleneral  Cockbum,)  denied  that 
SakatcNT  ever  had  composed  a  bar:  they  had  never  even 
heard  he  was  a  musician.**  They  had  prcwably  never  heard 
of  the  works  of  Baklinued,  Pftsseri,  PascoK,  and  other  pictorial 
biographers,  which  mre  known  and  read  ^very  where,  ftaf  mt 
Rome. 

With  the  aboYe-named  airs,  we  conclude  this  notice  of 
Lady  Morgan's  work.  Tiiej were  published  by  Dr.  Bumejr 
with  only  a  simplo  base;— we  have  added  to  them  a  few 
notes  of  accompaniment,  but  these  are  all  in  a  snudler 
character,  and  may  theiefore,  be  easily  detached  from 
the  originaL 

It  has  always  appeared  clear  .o  ua,  that  Dr.  Bumey  had  seen  bat 
few  of  Lawes's  compositions,  or  be  would  liave  entertained  a  very 
diifereat  opmion  of  nis  abilities.  8onse  of  his^alrs  are  superior  to 
any  of  his  day,  and  fully  justify  the  encomiums  of  Milton,  who  i 
himself  a  perfonner  and  jndge  of  1 
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AN  ACX^UNT  OF  Mr.  CHARLES  NBDIN'S 
THEATRICAL  PIECES. 
Written  hj  himielf*  in  1788. 

I  SHALL,  as  faitbfullj  as  mj  memory  will  permit,  state 
the  success*  both  in  profit  and  reputation,  of  every  piece 
1  have  pl^uoed  to  the  pnbUc'  I  am  afraid,  howefer, 
that  I  shall  not  be  accurate  in  mv 'account  of  the  subor- 
dinate kind ;  for  were  I  put  to  the  torture,  I  could  not 
ei^nmerate  some  of  the  interludes  and  pantotnines  which 
baTe  been  done  at  Sadkr's  WtlU^  and  other  places;  nor 
can  I  place  those  I  do  recollect  in  accurate  order,  as  to 
dates.  I  will,  however  be  as  correct  as  possiUe,  and 
where  any  intelligence  is  uncertain,  I  will  myself  sustain 
the  hws,  rather  than  fill  up  the  Uank  by  exaggeration. 

1.  The  Shepherd's  ArHfice,  performed  in  May,  176? 
and  1763 ;  tkjs  piece,  which  1  wrote  and  comnosed  at 
seventeen,  was  only  got  up  for  my  own  benefit.  It  has  a 
thousand  faults,  and  in  partpdar,  as  at  that  time  I  did 
not  know  how  to  put  my  musi»il  thoughts  upon  paper  but 
.by  Mere  strength.of  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  de^* 
crlbe  the  number  of  its  inaccuracies.  These,  however,  the 
same  force  of  fancy  enabled  me  to  correct ;  and,  without 
any  assistance,  1  produced  the  same  piece  in  a  per- 
fect ■  state,  by  only  listening  to  the  iaults  as  I  heard 
.them  ih  the  band.  It  was  performed  at  two  of  my 
benefits,  and  each  time  brought  a  tolerable  house ;  but 
it  never  came  forward  in  the  common  business  uf  the 
theatre*  The  music  was  very  much  applauded. 

8.  Love  in  the  City^  performed  in  the  year  1764;  a 
^piece  written  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  and  performed  but  six 
nights.  In  this  I  composed  the  overture,  first  chorus,  the 
finales  of  the  first  and  second  acts,  and  three  songs.  Lovt 
in  the  City  has  since  been  altered  into  the  farce  of  the 
Romp,  in  which  the  chorus,  the  quintette,  the  boxing  trio, 
and  *'Dearmer  bow  I  loiig  to  be  married"  are  mine.  Iliis 
music  I  made  Mr.  Bickerstaff  a  present  of. 

3.  Lionet  and  Clarissa — written  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  and 
wrformed  in  the  season  of  1767  and  1768.*  I  composed 
Tor  this  piece  about  twenty-five  things,  for  which  trouble 
I  received,  at  difierent  times,  forty-eight  pounds— giving 

ToL.  IL  ^    o  D  D 


up  tlie  oonyrigfat.  The  sale  of  this  music  did  nol  yield 
much,  till  it  came  out  under  the  title  of  the  School  for 
Fathers;  otherwise  I  think  I  should  not  have  bc«n  so 
completely  overreached  in  the  following  agreement 

4.  The  PM^/dc^*-written  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  and  pef- 
formed  at  Dmry-Lane,  in  October  1768.   The  success  oF 
this  ipieee  is  pretty  well  known  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  it 
may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  mention  thai  no  conceptioo 
can  be  formed  of  the  sale  of  the  music.    Comus  is  biown 
to  have  sold  very  extensivdy,  but  af^er  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  three  fourths  of  the  origiDal  plates  are  still  in  use* 
What  then  will  be  said  when  I  assure  the  public  the  Pad" 
lock  in  about  twelve  year%  nearly  wore  out  three  entire 
sets  1  But  how  will  their  wonder  be  augmented  when  I 
declare,  upon  the  faith  of  a  man,  that  I  never  received,  ia 
the  whole,  for  composing  that  music,  but  forty-jSve  pounds ; 
though  I  dare  say  the  ule  of  the  musie  alone  yielded  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.    In  addition  to 
this,  his  benefit  yielded  two  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  made  him  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
words  must  have  also  been  greatly  productive,  for  he  kept 
the  copyright — and,  in  the  first  eight  years,  there  had 
been  upwuds.  of  twenty  three  thousand  copies  sold.  My 
agreement,  however,  was  made  before  the  piece  caipe  out, 
and  I  conceived  his  reconunendation  of  me  to  Mr.  Gar* 
rick,  in  the  li|;ht  of  a  great  obligation ;  whereas,  had  I  not 
been  the  stupidest  of  all  idiots,  1  might  have  seen  that  my 
being  pinned  to  Drury-Lane  upon  such  easy  terms,  wa:i 
a  matter  concerted  between  them.  I  hate  to  think  of  it. 
.  5.  The  Maid  the  Ms^rcM— performed  in  the  summer  of 
1760,  at  Ranclagh,  and  written  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff. 
Having  made^an  agreement  that  season  to  compose  for 
Ranelagh,  and  occasionally  sing,  for  which  trouble  I  was 
to  have  an  hundred  ^lineas,  this  piece  comes  within  that 
article,  and  the  music  has  never  yet  been  published. 

6.  The  Recruiting  Serjeant — performed  the  same  sea* 
son,  on  the  same  terms.  I  published  the  music  on  mj 
own  account,  and  found  it  unsuccessful. 

7.  The  Ju6i/er— written  by  Mr.  Garrick,  and  performed 
in  October  1769.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  go 
through  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  distinguish 
this  memorable  business;  but  nothing  deservei 'notice 
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mofe  tndy  tban  dial  Shakspeim  «ri|lit  IttfelaM  Mr 

quietly  in  Stratfoid  church— nobodj  would  have  disturbed 
■'his  asW— lund  not  sudi  a  popular  measons  been  the  pvo-' 
hMm  moans  of  mnring  a  pientjfnl  fiarveat  to  Drurj- 
Xane  «n  tfie  (cjlowkig  seaMiiw  'And  jet,  it  was  managed 
with  80  m^pch  cau|i0%  so  much  wariness,  that,  accordiTi^^ 
to  the  representation  of  the  matter  to  erery  body  who  was* 
twicei'ned  in  it»  there  did  not  appear  any  such  thiRf^  in 
|if  ilatien.   This  eautiousnesf  answered  two  purpose»^it 
Jiol  <Mily  dvew  luany  to  Stratford  who  would  others  ise  hare 
suspended  their  curiosity  till  they  should  see  it  in  London, 
but  it  served  as  a  feasibly  excuse  for  requesting  every 
body's  trouble  and  attendance  far  nothtng.  Thus^  among 
the  rest,  Ltook  unwearied  pains,  not  seang  that  I  should 
maleriaSy  assist  in  filling  the  ooffers  of  Drury-Lane  trea- 
sury, without  any  emohinient  to  myself.  All  this,  howe- 
ver, I  CQuld  hftre.  fMglven,  if  I  bad  not  been  obliged  tp 
sustain  fifty  humiliations.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had 
it  not  been  for  my  music  the  audience  would  have  shewn 
.much  more  dissatisfaction*   They  were  not  in  very  good 
humoitr  as  it  was.   They  heard  certainly  Dr.  Arne's 
beautiful  Oratorio  of  "  Judith,"  and  his  charming  music  of 
the  «|  Ode,"  and  whs^t  was  the  most  exquisite  md  incx- 
.pressible  treat  that  ever  transcendent  abilities  could  con* 
vey,  or  longing  cars  oxpertenee,  tbay  hewd  6imdLW9pmtt 
that  Ode.   Yet,  being  disappomtel  of  thepagoaat,  Img 
met  tbfough  at  Ihe  masquerade,  they  were  ecrtasaly  very 
much  diseonteofled;  which  dissatisfaotioa  woidd  moratlMni 
atteatly  have  manifested  itself,  had  not  "^The  Warwick- 
shife  Lads,  Sfc,"  brought  them  into  eood  hnmoor:  yet 
was  that  very  song  privately  set  by  Mr.  Aylwai4,  and 
the  •«  Mulberry  Tree"  by  Dr.  Boyce,  and  had  not  my  hmd 
friend,  Mr.  Grarrick,  been  t(Ad  at  a  rehearsal,  where  I  was 
not  present,  that  mine  were  set  the  best  for  eflbel,  he 
would  have  waved  all  delicacy  to  me,  and  have  had  thens 
performed.   George  Garriek,  who,  where  David's  imme- 
diate interest  did  not  clash,  could  be  just  to  til  the  worM, 
informed  me  of  this  fact.    In  short,  Garriek,  in  relalioa 
to  the  JftbUee^  mancenvred  every  where,  and  with  every 
body«   Be  procured  abuse  to  be  inserted  in  the  papers, 
which  he  got  all  his  friends  to  answer;   He  enlmted  a 
podigious  number  of  volunteers,  whose  exertions  he  pretty 
liberaHy  extracted,  at  therr  expense ;  and  at  length  per^ 
formed  the  same  entertainment  ninety-five  times,  m  one 
season,  at  Dmry-Lane,  which  he  sent  people  a  hundred 
miles  not  to  see.    The  music  of  the  JvkUee^  having  sM, 
it,  previous  to  the  performance,  at  StratfoTd-.-except 
some  trifling  part  of  it — ^yielded  altogether  about  forty* 
three  pounos. 

8.  Damon  and  Phillida-^the  same  season.  This  piece 
I  was  desired,  by  Mr.  Garriek,  to  alter  and  new  set.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  no  settled  price  for  such  a  job, 
but  I  might  make  out  a  bill.  I  conceived  this  agood  op« 
portunity  to  make  me  amends  for  the  trouble  I  had  with 
the  Jubilee^  and  dhl  it  cheerfully.  The  piece  was  not 
often  per£>rmed,  but  before  the  time  arrived  to  talk  of 
settling  it,  Mr.  Garriek  proposed  to  enter  into  an  article 
for  seven  vears,  at  six  pounds  a  week  for  the  three  first 
y^ars,  ana  seven  pounds  for  the  other  four  ;>  and  in  mak- 
ing the  agreement  he  contrived — or  Lacy,  instructed  by 
him,  as  I  mentioned  before— to  include  every  thing  that 
was  yet  unaccounted  for  \  so  Damon  and  Pkillida  went 
fpr  nothing,  except  fifteen  pounds,  for  which  I  sold  the 
cpfsyyijbi  of  the  music* 

,  a.  RpheHoH  Afairon-^written  by  Mr.  Bickerstaff. 
llie  same^ticle  went  over  to  a  second  season  at  Ra« 


,  wficxe  duap^^^parfomad,  and  wder  this 

artide  I  composed  it.  The  publication  of  this  music  was 
sdki  ott  some  even  taid  agsaementy  and  I  think  ff^M^  me 
only  ai  taw  pouuds— but  I  eanaof  say  wha^  TUa  pfeoe 
wa» performed  i^out  thirty  times. 

10.  T^.  Brickdust-mann  a  .Ifttls^  musical  i^ttt^  jWr* 
formed  at  Sadler's  WeBs,  written  By  Mr.  feichmtaif. 
This  trifle  had  great  success^  and  introduced  an  engage- 
mei^  which  I  entered  into  with  Mr.  Kingv  wbaeh  though 
no  great  matter  as  to  emolnmenty  was  aa  good  as  Sad- 
ler's Wells  could  afford,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  I 
ever  made.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
af  acknowledging  my  great  regard  and  respect  for  this 
gentleman,  which  I  bora  from  principle,  and  the  xesnlt  of 
many  years  experience  of  his  manly,  liberal,  and  uniform 
conmict ;  and  he  must  foi^ive  me.  if,  feeling  thus,  I  heve 
QUiN.  9,  public  apknowledgment  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  him  at  Manchester,  wherein  he  subscribed  to  this 
book,  and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to 
be  left  out  of  the  list  of  my  well-wishers-" 

11.  Revek"^  pantomime  which  was  per^ 
formed  in  the  season  of  1770  and  1771,  with  consideraUo 
success,  1  know  not  who  wrote  the  words,  I  only  set  the 
music,  and  it  produced  me  no  emolument,  as  it  came 
imdes  ivy  artiete. 

12.  The  Wedding  iStno^he  season  o£  1771  and  1772. 
This  piece  I  wrote  and  composed— but  foreseeing  the 
diflicttlties  I  was  likely  to  cncom&tarv  had  no  intention  o£ 
making  myself  known  as  the  author.  The  world  ra^ 
collects  the  ^nominy  with  which  Mr.  Bickerstaff  left 
ibis  kingdom,  and  an  inviduous  public  print  had  the 
audacity  to  attribute  this  piece  to  him*  Finding  the 
attack  a  ^enr  serious  one,  I  immediately  made  an  a^ 
davit  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  was  not  the  author,  and  pub^ 
lished  it  This  oath  was  called  a  prevaricating  ona^ 
because  it  did  not  say  who  was  the  author,  and  a  whoS^ 
string  of  paragraphs  of  a  most  abusive  kind  ware  immsh 
diatelv  levell^  at  me,  in  .the  same  paper,  I  did  not 
wait  for  the  tedious  forms  of  law,  but  endeavoured  to  tahe 
that  sort  of  revenge  which  men  perhaps  imprudently 
endeavour  to  do,  when  the  offence  is  beyond  legal  repa- 
ratiott.  The  printer  however  had  as  little  .courage  $^ 
meet  my  anger,  as  be  had  principle  in^seeking  to  woond 
my  character.  He  left  town  to  avoid 'me,  and  for  some 
time  was  not  to  be  seen.  I  therefore  moved  Ihe  Court  of 
King^s  Bench  for  him  to  shew  cause  why  an  iafMination 
should  not  lodge  against  him  for  printing  a  libel.  The 
rule  was  granted,  and  afterwards  made  absolute;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  th^  gentlesaan  would  have  been 

Cblicly  exhibited,  had  not  my  attorney  tiAyen  it  into  his 
ad,  to  decamp  to  France  with  the  money,  whidi,  to^  the 
great  credit  of  the  Drury-Lane  performers— who  insisted 
upon  taking  up  this  atrociouB  matter  as  a  public  cause- 
was  raised  by  a  subscription  among  thensetves  to  defend 
the  action.  On  the  first  night  of  tUs  nieoe^  I  was  oriled 
on  the  stage,  and  required  to  (fedare  tbe  author,  vrfiicfa  I 
did  without  hesitation ;  and  the  matter  taking  this  tum, 
I  rescdved,  instead  of  eoneealiar  my  name,  always  m 
future  to  announce  it,  and  rely  on  rae  publie  lor  the  event 
f  had  a  benefit  for  this  piece  over  ami  above  my  artiefii, 
which  yielded  me  upwards  of  a  himdre^  pounds.  The 
publication  of  the  muric  I  undertook  myadf,  and  gitf 
nothing  by  it  Indeed  I  have  always  made  this  remark, 
that  the  music  I  have  sold  has  yidded  but  rery  littlL 
except  to  the  publishers ;  and  that  whidi  I  havepumtsh^ 
on  my  own  account  has  constantly  broifht  me  m  debt. 
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.  1«.  The  'fiflteff(Brffei-*ibe  samg  wmatm^wnHtm  if 
Hr.  Gamcfc,  and  oonipol^ed  under  my  artide.  Tins  I 
aoUl,  with  a  set  df  karpsicbord  lesicmsy  for  a  cdDdUbnal 
aliitj*f  fe  pomda.  The  conditions  MiMed^  and  i 
foeeived  the  Money. 

14.  n«i:adb^aldlle]^fbr8adkr's  Wells^tntfe 
aaaaon    iTTt,  wiitten  and  conpoied  hj  me. 

is:  ne  JfiKjktnoe-^e  same  fiaoe,  and  also  written 
tnd  eoH^sed  hgr  me.  For  the  ^nUioation  this  piece, 
the  iMik,  and  lha  BrickAai  Mam,  \  iwetf ed  tUrtj 
fiQiieas. 

•.  16  and  17.  Two  pantomunes — 4he  names  I  cannot  Te- 
oiileei.   The  pflblfaalwii  of  one  of  these  I  sold  for  ten 


18.  The  OrmadKTwwritten  for  Sadler's  Wells,  the 
season  hj  Mr.  Gmnkk. 

19.  The  Widow  ^  AbingdMi^wniien  also  for  6adlerfs 
l^'^dfti^  the  same  season,  by  Mr.  Hull.  All  these  were 
«eai]Med  mider  my  article.  Thej  made  np  the  enter* 
taiament  of  the  whose  season. 

t9D/  fV^  to  ParismoKtk'^wntlen  by  G.  A.  Stevens, 
«sid  peffinrmed  mt  the  Haymarket  with  good  sneeess.  I 
received  fbr  the  composition  and  the  pnolication  of  the 
■msic  nearly  fifty  pounds. 

21.  The  Jhserter^^-^her^  fimn  the  French,  and  per* 
ionned  at  Drury-^Lane  im  the  years  1779  and  1775— the 
■Msic  partly  retained,  partly  jsomdied  from  PkiUdor^  and 
partly  arine.  For  this  pieee  I  had  a  beneUt,  whidh 
jpdded  me  about  nmety  poiBidb--4he  music  tnmed  not  a 
wer^r  trUe— 1  got  by  Ae  publication  of  the  wordc  about 
flurtypouuds.. 

7%0  Cbrigtmoi  Ta/e-^tten  by  Mr:  Garriek,  and 
1  the  same  fieaaon.  The  mtriasie  value  of  this 
being  equal  to  my  wlurie  salary,  I  expostn- 
[  with  Mr.  Garridk— who  said  he  uonaHlered  it  in  iht 
aame  light,  and  I  should  have  no  reason  to  conqolaan. 
Xjr  trouble  tm  Ihia  occasion  was  inoonceivable,  nod  I 
aspeded  my  extnBireward  woidd  be  proportionid>le ;  b«t 
when  the  end  of  the  season  arrived,  in  the  offiee  were 
£Nmd  two  promissoij  notes  of  ten  pounds  each,  wfaidi  I 
Imd  givoi  by  way  oi  memoinndmns  at  two  different  set* 
flnments,  and  these  were  sent  me  by  George  Ganid^  as 
n  irsilnaUe  eoilsideratian  finr  my  additional  trouble.  The 
ptaMioatiou  of  the  mnsic  I  sold  for  twenty-^ve  pounds 
down,  twenty-live  pounds  on  the  twellUi  night,  twenty- 
five  pounds  on  the  ei^teenth  night,  asid  twenty-fivie 
pounds  on  the  twenty-fifth.  The  piece  was  performed 
Iim»ty4bur  times. 

'M,  2^5,  S6,  27,  ft  and  Two  paatonnnes,  and  four 
little  pieces  for  Sadler's  WeUs,  under  my  article. 

50.  A  short  mas^e  in  Ampkytriam^  in  :die  season  1778 
.  and  1774,  under  my  Article  of  course.   I  sold  this  musk 
fiir  uome  tnfimg  sum. 

81,  afi^  8S,  Si,  asu  Tvropautomhn^,  and  four  little 
wtices  for  Sadler's  WeUs;  Two  of  these  I  wrote,  but 
Ihon^  I  recoBect  the  siAjecU,  I  really  do  not  &e  titlei 
^'tis  ho^^er  no  ^reat  matter,  these  siit  performances 
Wiade  up  the  entertamment  of  the  season.  I  had  nothing 
^  Qonsequenee  bid  me  for  the  music,  and  I  did  not  choose 
lo  tettture  the  publication  of  it  on  my  own  account. 

97.  The  lFiire«rtt(»---performed  the  same  summer,  1774, 
a^  the  Haymarket  The  success  of  Ihas  piece  is  well 
known.  Ijhe  benefit  yidded  me  but  thirty-five  pounds. 
Thepaklicatiott  of  the  ursfrds  abont  iort^*ei(^,  and  €he 
sansie  I  believe  about  thir^  pounds. 
9S.  CbWsr— performed  ia  the  season  1774  and 


mi.  Hr.6anieiiMa  ivist  upon  hamuf  fids  pi^ 

I  had  tidten  to  him  the  ^eigUoj  which  was  afterwarda 
perlomied  at  Cerent  Garden;  and  which  if  I  had  been 

00  the  jmot,  1  am  convittced  wodd  have  had  bcftM 
success ;  but  he  bad  conceived  great  displeaanre  at  mw 
bringing  oat  Ae  Wmtermem  kt  Che  Haymaikett  Aoun 
under  difl^nentlpfetenoes  he  refused  to  perform  it  Imnsid^ 
and  diereiore  i  mnst  wnte,  he  said,  a  direct  fiuee,  and 
nothing  else,  which  the  mere  I  altered  the  less  i  Kked, 
though  the  alterations  were  to  fdeaae  trim.  At  length,  I 
understood  be  did  not  intend  to  perform  «iy  thing  ;  but 
faavio|^  urged  bim  pretty  strenuouuy,  he  s^  it  should  be 
done  if  I  would  get  it  up  ni  a  week,  l^is  i  did  to  his 
astonishment;  ami  the  next  news  was,  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  would  not  lioeusett.  Upcm  my  talking  of 
waiting  on  Lord  Hertford  about  it,  as  there  was  nofbhig 
imrnGm  tn  it,  aH  of  a  sndden  a  license  arrived,  and  the 
piece  came  out.  It  was  not  greativ  received,  but  after 
the  fourth  night  it  went  on  very  well  till  the  tenth,  when 
-^ke  LSberiy  Had — it  was  damned  by  a  party.  I  got 
from  first  to  last  by  it  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

89.  The  Qaaher — ^was  hrou^t  out  for  Brereton's  bene* 
fit  in  1775.  This  piece  meetmg  vrith  success,  he  bought 
it  of  me  for  seventy  pounds,  and  sold*  it  afterwards  tu 
Gartick  for  a  hundred.  Had  I  not  parted  with  it  in  this 
waV)  however,  I  might  have  kept  it  by  me,  for  Garriek 
baa  for  some  time  determined  not  to  produce  any  ^ing  of 
my  writing,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it  He  had  lia 
idea  that  I  intended  to  dabble  in  this  way,  when  he  signed 
the  article,  and  therefore  conceived  my  whole  employ 
would  be  to  set  words  of  his  writing ;  and  a  blessed  time 

1  should  have  had  on't,  if  I  had  never  done  any  thing 
else.  For  this  purpose*  he  was  scheming  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Bickerstaff  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  toe  very  parti- 
cidar  civilities  he  just  then  shewed  that  petty  ^nffemau, 
to  cover  hts  intention,  probably  procured  bim  that  ^cand* 
alous  and  undeserved  poem  from  Dr.  Kenrick — bis  wishes 
however  were  anticipated,  as  the  world  knows.  When  I 
produced  him  the  Wedding  Ring^  and  afterwards  the 
Deserter,  be  fonnd  I  could  make  some  stand  in  this  way, 
and  his  dwcontentfrom  that  moment  was  evident  to  every 
body.  He  was  IH&e  Captain  PKmie,  he  would  not  have  a 
man  who  could  write  in  his  company.  Indeed,  the  most 
tremendons  weapon  in  the  worla  to  <jrarrick-^was  a  pen* 
The  Waterman  fallowing  up  the  Deserter  and  becoming 
eiso  very  popular,  my  business  was  done.  I  have  shewn 
how  he  behaved  in  the  affair  of  the  Cobbler;  and  as  to  the 
Quaker  J  he  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  be  got  up  at 
Brereton's  benefit  had  not  the  latter  insisted  upon  it  as 
his  right.  Even  then,  the  copjr  was  submitted  to  his  in* 
spection,  and  he  returned  it  with  a  sneer,  saying,  he 
wished  him  success,  but  he  was  rather  afVaid  the  spirit 
would  move  the  audience  to  damn  it.**  Brereton  took 
fire  at  this,  and  shewed  it  to  his  Sfriend  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  spoke  of  it  in  terms  ^  oommeadation.  All  difficul- 
ties were  now  at  an  end,  Mr.  Sheridan's  pen  was  more  to 
be  feared  than  mine.  The  ne&t  season  Mr.  €^airick 
purchased  it,  as  I  mentioned  before,  but  not  with  a  view 
of  peiforming  it,  for  this  piece  did  not  make  Its  second 
appevance  tul  Uie  management  of  Drury-Lane  fell  Mb 
other  hands.  Added  to  the  seventy  pocmds,  f  receiwafir 
folly  pounds  for  the  paUSeation  of  the  'words,  and  about* 
the  aame  aum  for  the  music.  It  wfiibe  aeen  that  I4id' 
nothing  of  consemAeBce  under  my  article,  sinoe  tiM 
OilbvCmas  Me,  whiok  was  entirely  ov4^ 
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of-iGrarricit's ;  m  eonfeqaetioe  of  wMcb  lie  gmire'Ae  MM 
qfike  Oaks  to  Mr.  Barthelettioii,  and  Mfred  to  Theodore 
Smith*;  in  both  of  which  pieces,  by  tiie  by,  I  received 
orders  to  inake  altemtioiis,  and  set  additional  *  songs. 
Alterations  I  peremptorily  refused  to  making,  thinking  it 
scandalously  indelicate  to  those  gentlemen ;  nor  would  I 
compose  '  an  -  additional  song  for  which  Mr. 

Blanchard,  of  Covent  Garden,  llien  achild,'mliy  remem- 
ber was  intended  for  him^but,  menaced  with  an  action 
fer  4he  penalty  of  my  article,  rather  than  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  five  hundred  pounds,  I  reluctantly  set  the 
song  beginning,  ;«  What  cannot  beauty,  lovely  beauty 
AoV  in  ihid  Maid  of  the  Oaks. 

40, 41,  4£.  43,  44,  45.  My  usual  quantity  of  business 
for  (Sadler's  Wells,  in  the  season  1775. 

46,  The  Metamorphoses — an  after-piece,  brought  out 
at  the  Haymarket  in  the  summer  of  1 7T6,  W^hen  this 
piece  had  been  performed  four  nights,  I  left  the  care  of  it 
to  Mr.  Foote,  wno  promised  to  do  every  thing  handsome 
in  it)  and  went  to  France.  The  moment  my  back  was 
turned  however,  hp  forgot  his  promise  ;  for  he  only  per- 
formed it  once  more,  and  I  reaped  no  manner  of  emolu- 
ment from  it  whatever.  Indeed,  every  ttine,  about  this 
time,  went  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  him,  for  he  never 
joyed  himself,"  after  the  business  of  the  coachman. 
On  the  words  I  had  a  loss,  and  the  music  was  never 
published. 

47, 46,  49, 50.  Business  for  Sadlchrs  Wells.  Mr.  IQng 
did  not  call  on  me  for  more  work  this  year. 

[To  be  concladed  in  our  next  ] 


Mr.  MOSCHELES. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure,  that  we  are  able, -on  the  most 
unquestionable  autnority,  to  contradict  the  rumours  which 
bave  been  spread  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Mos- 
cheles.  '  In  a  very  recent  letter,  dated  from  Prague,  the 
latler  end  of  March,  he  thus  writes  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  London :  With  the  return  of  spring  I  feel  my  health 
fast  reoovering,  and  I  begin  to  devote  myself  to  my  art ; 
but  to  undertake  a  journey  of  any  great  distance  is  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  my  mediod  advisers.''  He  con- 
tinues by  saying,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  make  a  tour 
from  Carlsbad,  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
and  from  the  latter  place  to  Lon4ton.  It  is  on  the  au- 
tliority  of  his  own  letter^  that  we  give  this  information  to 
our  readers, ;  and  nothing  has  prevented  his  visiting 
London  this  season,  but  the  severe  malady  which  at- 
tacked him  on  his  arrival  at  his  native  town  of  Prague, 
'  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  midst  of 
bis  family,  tnat  domestic  happiness  which  a  long  separa- 
tion has  deprived  htm  of  for  many  years* 


tTj  ACXJOUNT  OF  SAVERIO  MERCADANTE. 

Satbbio  Mebcadante  was  bom  in  Naples,  in 
1798.  He*stiidied  music  under  Zingarelli,  in  the  Conier* 
vatono  San  Seha^ano.  In  the  beginning,  he  devoted 
liimself  to  instrumental  music  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
during  which  time  he  composed  several  overtures,  ballet 
nnsie,  military  airs,  &c.  It  was  at  the  earnest  recom- 
nmlation  of  Zingarelli,  that  be  al  last  turned  bis  atten- 


tion to  vncal  eompotftion.  ^  laMM  by'  mA  Ugh  eneim* 
ragenient,  he  produced,  first,  in  1818,  a  gnmd  cantata, 
entitled  L'C/fisone  deUe  beiii  Arte,  for  the  Teairo  Fondo^ 
whicA  met  with  a  very  fiivoarable  recepticm.  After  this, 
he  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  TeaJtro  San  Carlo^  when 
his  first  opera,  etititfed  UApoteosi  d^Ercole^  obtained  con- 
siderable  applause,  and  was  said  to  augnr  well  of  his 
tare  success  as  a  oenposer.  It  was  on  the  first  represen* 
tation  of  this  opm,  that  the  young  <jomposer  was  called 
for  by  the  public  at  the  eondasion  ol  a  tar xetta,  wbicb  was 
enthusiastically  encored.  In  the  same  year,  1819,  Ira 
composed  for  the  Teairo  Nuovo^  the  opera  buffa  Violenza  e' 
Costanzaj  wbidi  also  met  with  a  very  flattering  receptioiu 
In  1820,  another  o))era  was  given  b^  him  in  Son  (hrie^ 
entitled  Anacreonie  in  Samo.  After  this,  he  went  to  Rmne, 
and  composed  for  the  Teairo  Valle^  an  opeca  buAi,  called 
//  Qeloso  raxvedato;  and  in  theOamivalof  1881;  the 
opera  seriaSctp/one  in  Cartagina^  for  the  Te&tro  Atgentim. 
In  the  same  year,  he  produced,  in  Bologna,  tbe' opera 
seria  Maria  Auari^  as  also  the  opera  eaUed  EH^a  e  Ctanif^ 
di^^  for  the  same  theatre.  In  the  Oamival  of  1819,  he 
ormnmsed  the  opera  seria  Andrmucoyfar  the  Teatre  Femee 
at  Venice. 

On  Eliza  e  Claudia,  which  was  praBuced  at  our  Opera 
last  season,  and  eaperienoed  a  failure,  a  foreign  Journal 
has  the  following  reimffks.  ^*  In  spite  of  the  flattering 
reception  which  this  opera  received,  both  at  Bologna  and 
Milan,  we  cannot  but  express  our  nnbiasBed  opinion,  that 
it  bespeaks  but  little  of  the  hand  of  a  raast^,  thougb 
Paer,  Generali,  and  Rossini  excepted,  he  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  living  composers  of  Italy,  As 
to  genius  and  creatiYC  powers,  to  judge  from  this  specimen, 
•M.  Mereadante  is  entirely  deficient  of  these  first  of  rer 
quisites.  He  is  almost  wholly  an  imitator,  and  frequently 
a  copyist  of  the  ancient  and  modem'  Italian  and  German 
music.  However,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  song  about  his  miisic;  and  this,  toge^ 
ther  with  a  showy  accompaniment,  may  account  for  the 
favourable  reception  it  experienced.  The  predominant 
features  of  the  music  are  altogether  of  the  Rossini  cast^ 
though  Cimarosa  occasionally  peeps  forth  too  strongly  not 
to  be  at  once  recognised ;  it  is  a  Rossinian  structure,  wiflli 
Cimarosalooking  out  at  oneoir  the  windows.  Fortfaerest,  we 
are  every  now  stud  then  reminded  of  Ptesiello,  Geneiali, 
Coecia,  Haydn's  Creation^  the  Tito  and  Flaido  Magico  of 
Mozart,  and  heaven  knows  who  else.  We  pass  over  the  mu- 
sical offences  against  the  words ;  they  are  so  fashionable  in 
modern  Italian  music,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  notice 
them.  M.  Mercadante  is  extremely  foiid  of  the  kettle* 
drum,  where  we  are  least  prepared  to  hear  it :  but  most  of 
all  is  its  introduction  unpardonable  in  the  first  very  pa* 
thetie  duet,  between  the  father  and  sou.  As  we  are 
upon  the  subject  of  this  dnet,  there  is  another  point  to 
wnich  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the 
present  day.  The  second  part  repeats  at  the  beginning 
the  fMiivo  of  the  first,  to  words  that  convey  quite  a  diifei^nt 
sease,wbil^  not  even  a  diflSsrent  accompaniment  is  thought 
of,  which  might  tend,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  soften 
down  the  inconsistency.  But  our  opera  composers  in 
general,  whether  it  be  from  ignorance  or  neglect^  pay  but 
Uttle  regard  to  the  words;  hence  we  hear  so  few  ■  con- 
certed pieees  that  really  merit  that  name.  But  to  return 
to  Mercadante ;  Who  would  believe  itf  this  young  com* 
poser  begins  already  in  a  very  praise-worthy  manner  to 
imitate  Rossini  in  another  particular.  In  the  opera  be* 
fore  us,  he  has  actually  made  use  of  pieces  from  his  for* 
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wm  ttpmB,  vUehhe  Ims  disM  w  Mev  iiiA  all  the 

Jlnesse  of  anadopt  in  the  art  Tiiat  it  is  possible  to  coiii- 
pmie,  in  this  maimer,  much  more  omeditioasly,  is  a  self* 
eyideiii  troth ;  hot  wbethf  r  we  sboiiid  be  naoe  to  pay  a 
firtt«rate  price  for  seoood^baiul  articles,,  is  a  question,  we 
leare  to  tke^deci^ioa  of  the  masical  ibnim.*' 


MUSICAL  DISCOVEBIfiS  IN  THE  AMBROSIAN 
LIBRARY,  &c. 

The  snooeis  that  has  attended  the  reseaidies  of  the 
ee^elNrated  sdiolar  Angelo  Majo,  in  the  department  of 
olassieal  Uteiatere,  has  stimulated  others  to  explore  this 
ipnaid  depository  of  the  learning,  of  past  ages,  in  ardtr  to 
iUastratethe  historj  of  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
In  the  Habmonicobt  of  last  year,  page  169,  we  save 
ma  accoont  of  die  reooyery  of  a  musical  MS.,  for  whidi 
trriters  upon  tUa  art,  had  long  sought  iu  vain.  An  op- 
portunity is  now  afforded  us,  of  mfULiBg  our  readers  wno 
are  evioQS  in  such  matters,  acquainted  with  some  further 
discoveries  that  have  lately  been  made  in  this  library,  of 
Jwfaieh  the  foUowii^  are  the  most  interesting. 
.  1.  Codex^  It.47.  .  A  AIS.  of  the  iburleentii  ceativy, 
which :  contains  several  mathematical  treatises  of  the 
English  Frantuscan  monk,  Roger  Bacon,  among  wfaidi 
is  also  one  upen.mnaiG,!  entitled,-'*  Opnscidum  valde 
utile  de  musio&."  It  is  written  iu  abbreriation»  whidi 
are  very  difficult  to  be  decipheked,  and  fills  twenty-eight 
folio  pages.  This  treatise  is  not  contained  in  the  edition 
of  Bacon's  works,  edited  by  Samuel  Jebbe,  M.  D.,  and 
^nted  in-London,  477a,  folio.  The  following  are  the  sub- 
jects treated  of,  the  tittes  of  some  of  which  are  inserted  m 
the  margin*  Page  43,  (De  numero^)  which  begins  as 
follows :  Consequenter  de  numero  aliquantulum  similiter 
prout  ad  principale  intentnm  sufficit,  explicemns.  £t 
primd  iaterpretando,  secundd  defiuiendo,  tertid  diridendo, 
aicut  prius  fedmns,  procedamus.  Dicitur  autem  liumerus, 
sicut  Grammatici  dicunt,  4  Numa  Pompilio,  imperatore 
Romano,  qui  numerum  primuin  dicitur  invenisse.  Cum 
tamen  Hugo  de  St,  Yictore  iu  didascalon  dicat  arithme- 
ticum  k  Pythogora  primum  fuisse  iuTentum,"  9m. 

Pace  44,  (Sonui  quid  sit.}  "  Post  soni  derivationem 
ejus  defiiiitio  subjiingatur.  Est  enim  sonus  secundum 
Boethinm,"  &c. 

Page  45.  Quot  requiruntur  ad  complementum  sbni : 
quare  aer  recipit  .  species  sensibilium,*'  &c. 

Page  46.  ''Multiplex  fiuis  soni  musid.  —  Divisio 
fioni,"  kc 

pBLge  47.      Quid  sit  musica.  Difisio  musicte.'' 
Page  48.   ''  Quomodo  pulsus  sive  arteriie  musicsB 
moveantur.  De  secundo  yero  promissionis  quomodo  natura 
musicie  in  pulsu  inveniantur,  sieut  dicunt  Galienus  et 
Avicena." 

Page  49.     De  genere  musico  instrumentali. 
Page  5.     De  oonsonantiis."  In  this  page  is  the  fol- 
lowing figure: 

.J  * 

Id     9       8  6 


Page  59«53.      De  dissonantiS,  Diatesseron,  Sex- 


qmaltem,  Seaqnitertia,  kc  De  snpe^i  partial^"  See., 
where  among  other  things,  mention  is  made  of  ^*  Tertia, 
sexla,  septima  et  omaes  nuiusmodi  dissonanttse,"  kc. 

Page  54.  ''  Quare  ex  iDiapason  et  Diatesseron  nulla 
componitur  dissonantia." 

Page  55.  Quanto  chorda  superat  aliam  in  loogitu- 
dine,  tanto  superatur  ab  e&dem  in  soni  altitudine.  Mo* 
nochordi  divisio  regularis." 

Page  57.  The  following  is  the  conclusion,  of  the 
treatise : "  Et  quoniam  talis  divisio  semper  maximas  partes 
quserit,  ideo  tennines  paucieres  qus&rendo.litteras  multas 
omitit,  utpote  intergamma  vel  g  gravem  h,  gamma  octavam 
sex  litteras  intermedias  octavam  tantum  quserendo  ne-, 
cessario  prsetmnittire,  quae  sunt  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f.  Prituus 
itaque  modus  omnes  sequentes  comprehendendo  ad  mono- 
chordum  componendum  est  expedition  Cum.  tamen  ex 
quolibet  aliorum  per  se  cognitorum  fiat  evidentior." 

This  treatise  is  altogeUier  different,  from  that  by  the- 
same  writer,  entitled  De  valere  MusiceSf  and  is  not  to  our 
knowledge  quoted  by  any  writer. 

2.  QMce  0»  123,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  consists  of 
eleyen  pages,  and  contains  rules  for  singing  the  Gredc 
music,  &c.,  with  a  hymn  of  the  Greek  church.  The  title 
is  in  Greek  and  be^s  as  follows :  'Af^^A  w  diw  myw  rSw 
ffnfAo^lvr  TVQ  TaXriw  &C. 

After  this  follows  the  order  of  the  notes,  tones,  &c* 
The  whole  is  interspersed  with  musical  signs,  which  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  are  partly  written  in  black,  and 
partly  in  red  inlu  It  concluaes  with  a  hymn  set  in  the 
music  of  the  Greek  chureh. 

8.  Codice  R.  71.  This  consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
parchment  leaves  in  folio,  and  contains  prorincial  songs  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  partly  with  music. 

In  the  library  of  the  Marchese  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzia, 
of  this  city,  there  is  a  beautiful  musical  MS.  of  ninety- 
five  parchment  leaves  in  folio,  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of' 
florentius,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  .  The  title-page, 
which  has  two  divisions,  is  hiehly  ornamented  with 
miniature  paintings  and  figures,  oi  the  school  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  one  of  Jjhich  contains  the  portrait  of  this  cele* 
brated  painter.  The  notes,  the  Guidonian  hand,  and  the 
other  musical  signs  that  occur  in  the  text,  are  nearly  all 
in  gold.  The  text  itself  is  also  very  clear.  On  one  side 
of  the  above  described  title  are  the  words  ;  "  Florentii 
Musici,  Sacerdotisque  ad  illustriss.  et  amj^is  Dom.  et  D: 
Ascanium  Mariam  Sfondam,  Yiceeomiteni  ae  Sancti  'Viti 
Diaconum  Cardinalem  digniss.  .  Liber  musices  incfpif 
On  the  other  side:  Florentinus  Musicus  et  saceitlos 
ill**,  an  ampliss*.  Aseanio  .Cardinali  Domino  suo  S."* 

From  this  tiUe  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  MS; 
was  written  in  1492.  llien  follows  the  dedication,  after 
which  a  short  index  of  the  names  contained  in  the  text, 
and  a  table  of  contents.  The  Musical  Treatise  is  in 
three  books,  which  are  subdivided  into  seveoral  chapters. 
The  principal  heads  of  the  subjects  treated  are  as  follows: 

De  laudibus,  virtute^  utilitate  et  effectu  musices.  Q^d 
sit  musica;  unde  dicatur.  .  De  tribus  musices  generibus. 
Quid  vox ;  unde  dicatur,  et  quot  ejus  species*  Quomodo 
in  manu  musices  litterse  vocesque  ordinantur.  De  Muta*> 
tionibus.  De  sigms  acumen  gravitatemque  signifieea- 
tibus,  et  eorum  officio.  Quare  in  b,  fa,,  mi,  non  it 
commutatio.  De  Mo^'s.  De,  cognosoendis  Antiphonis  et 
aliis  cantibus  ecclesiastkis.  De  mode  figurando  notnlas. 
De  conjunctis.  '  De  consonwtiis.  De  Qoqtrappncto.  De 
Compositione.  De  Neuma  et  Cadentia.  De  cantu  fisii- 
rato,"fcc. 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


KiccjA&Do  E  ZoRMDE,  Drsmma  m  due  Atti,del 
S1GV09.  GioAccHiNo  Rossini. 

Tab  fsniyc*mame  f4  Ais  semi-Mriov  inem  Km* 
flaoefttNaplei.  in  i^sis.  it  was  hilffadiioed  mtt  Eog- 
lMi4  test*  ysATi  bj  Madaaw  OaniMme,  who,  awyng 
kerself  of  the  priytteKe  franied  to  the  wma-danna,  of 
sdeotiftg  a  piece  for  to  benefit,  brought  it  out  on  tbat 
•eeasioa  at  tbe  King's  tbeatie*.  So  little  effect  did  it 
jpoduce  here,  that  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  defer,  for 
%  tame  at  least,  a  Review  of  it:  but  the  terival  of  an 
opera  gires  tomtitbing  like  a  conseouence  to  it,  and  as 
it  lias  been  re^prodoced,  in  the  Tarn  hope  that  Mad. 
Oolbran  wonld  gain  for  it  more  popnfaritjr  than  Msd. 
Camporese  could  obtain,  -we  feel  it  incnmbent  on  ns 
novr  ta  notice  it  intfaisT  part  of  onrpablicatfon. 

Rieciardo  e  Zoraide  is  oomposed  for  fire  princtpal 
▼oiees  i'^Zoraide^  a  Soprano ;  Zemira^  a  Meczo-Soprano ; 
dgortMite  and  Eicoiardo,  Tenors,  mi  JrcoM  a  Base.  It  fs 
in  two  acts,  the  first  consisting  of  an  overture  and  ^gM 
fbco8»and<beoefcondorfimr. 

Tlie  overtme  hardly  deserres  the  name ;  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  part  «f  the  In&oduewne.^^We  shall  now 
Mtew  th6order  and  numbers  of  Ae author's  score. 

1«  The  jhtttodrnMnte,  eoaqnisiQg  a  narlfal  chorus, 
fcraied  of  verj  oH«Bal  materials,  and  a  recStativ^  and 
fria  foTMlooriinre,  which  ave  felbwed  bj  a  renewal  of  the 
Shorus.  The  second  morement  of  Ae  Aria  in  a  flat,  is 
tbe  best  part  of  it,  and  has  some  iogeniow  aoeompani- 

SB6nt8« 

•  A  Charm,  tntennixed  with  a  few  bars  of  air  for  Zo- 
tmde  and  her  attendant,  Fatma.  The  whole  of  this  is 
Tery  commcm-plaea 

S.  A  Vuet  br  Zor&ide  and  Zomirmi  The  second  nore- 
mcnt,  •*  Qual  intultante  orgoglio,"  an  andante,  is  ex- 
pieBsive,  particidailj  a  repetition  of  the  subject  in  tbe 
ninor  key.  This  part,  detached  from  the  rest,  is  well 
ndapted  for  analeur  perfimers. 

4.  TerzfUo,  Cruda  $orie  r  nunghj  Zoraide,  Zomira 
49d  A^foramfe^  is  deeidedly  Ae  most  popular  Aing  in  the 
«pn^  sod  that  upon  wUdi  its  success  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend. It  is  in  two  movesMnts,  both  in  c  major ;  Ae  first 
mas$tm^  Ae  seoeni  vn;aos.  The  ibrBer  is  fidl  of  bold 
originaUty  aisi  onnMsal  beauty ;  the  very  opening  on- 
itfwnees  it  as  an  offspring  of  genius 


i 


«  tel 


sfter  moMating  ^elightMly  tbroi^  various  keys,  It 
smnos  at  a  cloM  l»  a  tiM,  when  a  ehonte,  sung  t>elund 
Aes0enes,aneapecledly  breaks  In.  At  Ae  condusion  of 

i-r  "     ,  ,  , 

•  Vi«fc,Vol.I.,pagelOa. 


the  latter,  the  second  flM)irement  of  the  terzetto  follows, 
composed  upon  the  subjoined  subject  :-r-  > 


Sa  •  •  m     Tal  -  ma  de  •  111  *  la 


J.  1,17  »■ 


te  -  ae  IMF  ieit-,n  r»  •  ,1  •  •  ta. 


Al    ai»    br-BSper  sMa*pte  s*  •  pi  «s» 
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lUe  «  dir  ^do^  de*vepe-rir. 

This  melody  is  suns  ly  ^he  Aree  voices  in  succession^ 
and  whether  public^  or  privately  performed,  always  is. 
sure  of  gaining  the  admiration  of  its  hearers.  However 
Rossini  had  used  it,  or  someAing  very  like  it,  before,  and 
has  not  scrupled  to  imitate  it  more  Aan  once  since. 

5.  A  Chorus,  not  remafkable  in  tb^  Tocal  part,1>nt  wiA 
good  accompaniments. 

s.  A  long  laboured  piec^  called  a  Duet,  though  almost 
entirely  sung  bv  A gorante.  A  good  |»as6age  or  two  may  ba 
found  m  thris ;  W  upon  Ae  whole  it  is  an  ordinafy  com- 
position, and  has  iwpeaied  in  Rossini's  operas,  nndet 
various  guises,  not  imfrequently. 

7.  A  loud,  long  chorus. 

8.  Finale  to  toe  first  act.  This  is  altogether  a  fine 
comnosition  ;  but  most  of  it  had  assisted  in  the  triumphs 
of  Hossini,  long  before  the  appearance  of  this  opem» 
The  Sbstetto  in  xt,  Confim,  Smartiia^  without  any  ac- 
companiment, in  Ae  nulnner  of  an  English  glee,  is  hi  a 
style  Aat  hitherto  has  never  failed  to  produce  effect  on. 
Ae  Italian  stage:  but  connoisseurs  begin  to  discover 
a  great  sameness  in  these  vocal  morceaux  of  the  popular 
^aestro,  and  at  length  find  them  somewbat  ia^gukig.' 
In  fact,  Rossini  wears  out  his  happy  thouj^ts  very  fast, 
by  a  too  quick  and  frequent  display  of  Aem» 

9.  Recitative  and  Duet.  The  former  has  some  good 
modulations,  and  the  latter  is  pretty;  but  the  mat^uds 
are  spun  out  much  beyond  their  strength. 

10.  Duet,  Zoraide  and  Iticciardoy  Rieciardo!  ckc 
veggoV  The  first  >art  is  a  good  composition  in  the  de- 
clamatory style,  xhe  second  movement,  an  andante  in 
c  minor,  is  novel  in  desien,  and  imposing  in  eifect;  and 
the  Aat  fiolloins  it  4s  fidl  sf^ passiosif  bsaii%  aid 
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**  Itid  noB  aNuMm  cle  vn,  car,**  is  admirable. 
.  11^  QtmrMt  and  CkaruSf  Cwitro  cento."  As  a  coo- 
ceHcd  piece»tbi8  bas  nMure  ^uiet^d  tranquil  chariot^ 
.tbaD  anj  other  in  the  opera.  Crida  Sorttf*'  po«ies(as> 
'k  mach  larger  share  or  fire  and  genius^  and  therefore 
.strikes  more  forcibly ;  but  those  wlu>  love  the  calm  plea- 
sines  of  simple  and  pure  harmony^  will  derive  the  great- 
.est,  and  the  bagest  continued  gratification  from  this 
.quartett. .  The  opening  for  three  voices  at  the  wcsrds, 

QuanH  dubbiiy  e  ouai  sospeftiy*  and  the  nnacoompanied 
port  beginning,  "  Qual  inatteso  fulmine^  have  such  io- 
trinsic  merit,  that  they  will  always  be  admired. 
^  12.  The  second  Finale,  This  is  an  elaborate  compiv- 
sition^  and  the  author  has  here  paid  more  attention  to  the 
sense  of  the  words  than  is  usual  with. him:  but  it  is 
overcharged  with  aceompaniment,  and  long  before  the 
final  note,  the  hearer  is  fatigued  by  the  unremitting  force 
.of  sound,  and  is  eager  for  tte  relieif  which  the  fall  of  the 
.cprtain  a&rds*  ^ 

From  this  brief  analysis  it  will  appear,  that  there  are 
five,  or  perhaps  six,  superior  compositions  in  Ricdardoy 
and  many  may  think  that  these  are'  enough  to  stamp  its 
.reputation,  out  an  opera  must  be  judged  of  as  a  whole, 
and  if  the  (greater  part  be  heavy  and  displeasing,  the  few 
good  thine9r--tbou£b  by  contrast  they  must  diine  with 
.more  brilliancy  at  tne  timey-->will  not  save  the  work  from 
j^eral.  neglectt  should  it  even  eseape  condemijiatioB. 
One  fault  in  this  opera  is^  that,  though  some  of  the  oon- 
eected  pieces  are  excellent,  these  is  not  a  single  air  in  it 
ihat  possesses  any  marked,  character.  '  It  is  mevously 
in  need  of  relief;  even  the  Recitatives  are  aU  accom- 
panied, and  the  mind  iri  listening  to  it  for  nearly  three 
jHmrSi  is  wearied  by  an  incessant  oombination  of  powr 
erfid  sounds,  that  refuse  to  grant  the  ear  one  moment  of 
epose.  . 

1.  FANTA8XA/or  the  PlANO-FoR'XE,  in  which  is  iniro- 
dttced  the  admired  Round, yrom  tlie  Historical  Drama 
of  CoRTBZ,  composed  by  J.  B.  Cram^a.  (Goulding, 
D^Almaine,  and  Co.  Sofu^Squate.) 

IflLTHBBfS  by  Henry  R.  Bishop,  arranged  as  a  RoNlMl 
far  the  PlANO-FoATR  with  an  IntrjoduCTION,  com* 
posed  fyJ,  B.  Crambb,  (published  by  the  same.) 

3.  Romance,  &y  Henry  R.  Bbhop,  arranged  at  a 
BoNDo/or  the  Piano-Forte  with  an  Introduc- 


^) 


h  •^•B.  Gaajobs,  (phIImM  by  He 


These  three  pieces,  the  latest  publish^  works  of  Hr* 
Cramer,  are  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  a  numerous  class 
of  performers,  in  an  age  i<^hen  so  many  attain  a  degree 
of  practical  excellence  that,  not  very  wng  since,  wouUT 
have  been  considered  as  almost  the  summit  of  perfection. 
They  require  neatness  and  delicacy,  rather  than  rapidity 
and  brilliancy  of  execution,'  and  to  gne  effect  to  them 
they  must  be  played  in  a  graceful,  finished  manner ;  in 
default  of  #hich,  indeed,  neither  these,  nor  any  of  the^ 
oomnositioas  of  the  same  author,  can  be  ]t)erformed  with- 
out losing  some  of  their  mast  stsilung  features*  ud  suf* 
fering  i|  veiy  perceptible  diminutioii  of  ^heir.beauty*  . 

The  Fantasia  is  ouilt  upon  Bishop's  charming  ^Dond, 
"  Yes,  'tis  the  Indian  drum/'  the  suo^tof  whidi  will  ht 
found  in  the  13th  number,  page  5,  of  this  work.  The 
melody  is  so  original,  and  fastens  so  immediately  upon  the 
hearer,  that  though  it  had  fallen  into  less  capable  hands 
than  Mr.  Cramei^s,  something  pleaahig  woula,  9eeordin|( 
to  all  rational  ealculation,  have  sprang  out  of  it.  Mr« 
C.  has  converted  it  into  a  very  agreeable  piano-forte 
mpvement  of  eight  pages ;  he  has  modulated  his  (heme 
en  regie ^  through  vanoas  keys,  and  relieved  it  by  inter* 
vening  passages,  that  are  sbeWy,  though  not  over  difiicdt^ 
and  wherein  his  own  pec|diar  style  is  distinctly  visible. 
The  air  is  preceded  by  a  brilliaat  Introduction  of  tbrer 
pages,  in  which  the  succeeding  snfajeet  is  slightly  thongii 
skilfolly  touched  Upon.  • 

No.  8.  is  the  song  ^  He  is  all  the  woiM  to  me,**  froii% 
one  of  Bishop's  operas.  The  air  is  remarkably  pvetty  y 
there  is  a  gaiety  in  its  style,  and  a  pastoral  simplicity  m 
its  cadences,  which  always  engage  attention  and  com-^ 
mand  applause.  So  far  as  the  ineilody  is  eoneemedy  it 
makes  an  excellent  Rondo,  and  Mr.  Cramer  has  se)  it 
off  to  advantage  by  his  elegant  accompaniment ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  put  himself  to  much  expense  of 
thought  in  filling  up  the  intervals  between  therecurrenceii 
of  the  air.  What  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  varyii^^ 
the  theme  and  extending  the  matter  to  a  sufficient  len^h, 
consists  of  a  succession  of  those  cantering  triplets  of 
quavers,  which  are  generally  little  better  than  an  apologr 
for  the  absence  of  mat  which  would  have  required  rather 
more  exertion. 

The  Romance  Is  a  very  beantifnl  air,  o^  whl^  tfa^  M«< 
lowing  bars,  form  a  part  r 
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tHE  HARMONICON. 


'Mr.  Cnuner  Imut  bestowed  more  of  bU  ftttei\tkii  upon  this 
subject  than  he  seems  to  have  afforded  to  No.  S,  and 
Ms  produced  put  of  it  a  melodious  trifle,  in  which  his 
own  genuine  taste  and  expression  appear  in  happy  con- 
trast to  the  heartless,  but  we  hope  ephemeral,  style, 
that  is  just  at  present  fashionable.  The  whole  of  this 
piece,  with  the  Introduction^  is  comprised  in  eight  pages, 
and  may  be  undertaken  without  any  fear  of  failure  by 
the  generality  of  performets. 


TwErrtH  Fantasia /or  ^Atf  Piano-Forte,  with 
the  fai>ourite  Themes  in  Rossini's  Semiramide,  composed 
by  F£RD.  RiES,  member  of  the  Royal  Acadamy  in 
Sweden.  No.  1,  Op.  134.  (Goulding  and  Co.  Soko' 
Square.) 

».  Briixiant  Rondo  ftr  the  Piano-Forte,  in 
Bishop's  Jir^ "  When  in  disgrace,'*  composed  by  Ferd. 
RlES.    Op.  104,  No.  9.    (Published  by  the  same.) 

Mr.  Ries  excels,  as  we  hare  before  remarked,  in  the 
free  kind  of  composition  to  which  the  name  of  fantasia  is 
.given  ;  he  seems  quite  to  indulge  in  it :  .once  furnished 
with  themes,  his  labour  ajqfiears  to  vanish,  and  the  only 
^difficulty  that  remains,  is  to  confine  himself  within 
jnoderate  limits  as  to  duration,  and  to  get  to  the  final 
dose. 

The  present  fantasia  is  made  up  of  subjects  from  the 
last  new  opera  of  the  popular  Italian  composer.  Mr.  R. 
has  selectea  seven,  but  not  one  of  them  is  very  new,  though 
three  or  four  are  pleasing.  They  are  most  of  them 
transposed  from  their  original  keys,  an  alteration  almost 
unavoidable  in  a  composition  of  this  kind ;  and  they 
are  of  course  very  much  enlarged  from  the  compiler's  own 

.  stores.  The  latter  parts  of  his  task,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  the  themes  in  one  continued  piece,  he  has  executed 
with  his  accustomed  ingenuity,  though  he  has  introduced 

-  some  few  crude  harmonies  that  we-  eannot  reconcile  to 
our  auditory  nerves. 

The  Brilliant  Rondo  is  full  of  studied  modulations  and 
■of  passages  "brilliant"  enough,  certainly,  and  therefore 
strictly  in  character  with  the  title ;  but  they  will  be  found 
exceedingly  difficult,  by  most  who  may  attempt  them, 

.and  are  not  very  likely  to  repay  in  effect  what  they  will 
cost  in  labour.  This  Kondo  may  possibly  have  been  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  its  republication  in  Germany,  where, 
we  have  been  told,  piano-forte  music  is  now  valued 
in  proportion  to  its  difficulty ;  the  beautiful^  if  simple,  is 
there  treated  vrith  an  ill-dissembled  contempt,  and  the 
surprising  alone  listened  to  and  applauded. 


1.  Variations  to  a  favourite  Austrian  A|r,  from  the 
Comic  Opera  of  Aline,  composed  by  J.  P.  Pixis.  (Chap- 
pell  and  Co.  60,  New  Bond-street,) 

Introduction  and  Variations,  sur  Id  Romance 
de  Lafont,  "  C'est  une  larme,"  pour  le  Piano^Forte; 
composees  par  DuMON.  Op  VI.  (Wessel  and  Stodart, 
1,  Soho^Square.) 

Pixis  is  one  of  the  new  names  that  Gcirmany  has  re- 
cently bfo^ht  forth ;  he  is  rated  a$  a  good  piano- forte 
player,  and  has  published  many  thiogs  witnin  the  last 
two  years.  Those  which  we  have  met  with  have  chiefly 
been  airs  with  variatidns,  and  eeMrally  rather  in  a  diffi- 
cult style :  but  the  present  woim,  though  far  from  what  is 
commonly  called  easy,  is  very  practicable  by  a  nometDus 


dass  of  peribriMrs.  The  air,  whidi  is  from  an  opera 
very  popuar  on  the  continent,  is  gay  and  agreeable,  anil 
the  live  variations  written  upon  it  are  shewy,  thon^  thej 
do  not  display  any  great  abundanoe  of  invention.  They 
are  however  ^ood  for  practice,  and  are  within  moderate 
bounds  as  to  length.  *  . 
M.  Dumon's  name  is  unknot  to  ns,  hut  his  present 

{mblication  fludtes  us  wish  to  see  more  of  Us  prodoetibiis, 
or  it  supplies  nothing  whereby  his  talent  can  be  fairiy 
estimatea,  and  yet  it  tempts  us  to  believe  that  he  has 
ability,  though  of  an  eccentric  kind.  His  ambition  and 
enterprising  spirit  are  clearly. demonstrated  in  the  la* 
troduction,  which  also  shews  ereat  activity  in  search  of 
new  harmonic  effects;  while  it  likewise  betrays  either 
great  incorrectness  in  the  engraver,  or  a  disregard  of 
some  received  maxims  conoerntng  musical  compositibii; 
The  air,  by  Lafont, — (the  violin  player  we  bdieve,)— is 
much  admired  in  France,  and  is  a  very  expressive  melody; 
-We  cannot  praise  the  variations  for  their  simplicity  of 
adaptation  to  the  powers  of  the  hand ;  they  seem  to  be 
'contrived  rather  to  exercise  the  finger,  and  call  the  pa- 
tience of  the  performer  into  action,  than  to  encourage  in* 
dustry  and  gratify  the  oar*  Thoiigii  tbe  most  extraor- 
dinary feature  in  M.  Dumon*s  miUioation  is  reserved  for 
exhibition  at  the  end  of  it.— The  Introduction  is  in  A 
three  sharps ;  the  air  and  variations, — except  one  in  A 
minor,— are  in  the  same ;  but  the  last  modulates  into 
A  four  flats,  and  actually  terminates  the  piece  in  that 
key.  This  is  indeed  a  novelty!— and  we  cnallenge  anjr 
European  composer,  performer,  musie^sdler,  prioter  or 
collector,  to  produce  a  similar  instance. 


1.  DiVERTi mento /or  <Ae  Piano-Fortr,  composed  iy 
J.  A.  MoRALT.    (Goulding  and  Co.  Soho'SquareJ)  - 

2.  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,"  air  by  a  Lady  with 
an  Introduction  and  Vari  ations/oi*  the  Pi  Alio* 
Forte  6^  G.  Kiallmark.  ^-{Goulding  and  Co.) 

3.  Isabel,  the  admired  Pas  pB  deux,  danced  by  Miss 
Paton  and  Miss  M.  Tree^  in  the  opera  of  Native  Land, 
arranged  for  the  PiANO-FoRTB  by  G.  KiAlXMAR^;, 
(Goulding  and  Co.) 

These  three  pieces  will  suit  the  same  class  of  .p^- 
formers,  being  all  in  a  familiar  style,  and  eaay  to  execute. 
Mr.  Moralt's  Divertimento  consists  of  an  lutroductioD, 
a  March  and  Trio,  and  a  Polacca.  The  latter  is  a  Very 
lively  movement,  well  adapted  to  those  who  like  to  run 
over  the  keys  with  some  appearance  of  briUiancy,  bat 
without  the  trouble  of  much  previous  practiee. 

No.  2  is  not  the  Scotish  air  pnblisned  in  our  Mmi^i 
number,  nor  by  any  means  equal  to  it,  either  in  pathos 
or  melody :  nevertheless  it  has  been  sung  in  many  j^aces 
and  not  without  applause.  Mr.  Kiallnun  has  put  foar 
variations  to  it,  and  has  preiaeed  it  by  an  iotrodnctory 
movement ;  but  neither  the  variations  nor  the  ItUixtducr 
tion  have  any  pretence  to  novelty,  though  they  are  rather 
pretty,  and  are  equal  to  the  majority  of  things  of  this  kind 
that  are  constantly  issuing  from  the'musieat  press.  • 

The  pas  de  deux  from  Native  Land  is  admired,  not  lot 
its  knuisic  but  because  danced  by  two  sueh  popiilar  per* 
formers  as  Misses  Paton  and  M.  Tree*  The  air,  for 
which  Mr.  Kiallmark  is  not  responsible,  is  an  imitatioa 
of  the  vrell^known  guaracha^  but  a  very-hnftble  iitiitatkNi 
of  that  characteristic  and  pleasiag  Spanish  meloif.-  We . 
know  not  who  is  answeraUe  for  the  harmoniang  of  th^ 
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sdbject ;  whoever  it  may  be^  ought  to  revise  his /work,  and 
by  making  it  conformable  to  undisputed  rule,  render  it 
iBore  agreeable  to  the  ear.  In  the  aeoond  variation  is  the 
following  passage 


and  at  page  7  tbis  harmony  appears ;— 


These  are,  yery  likely,  oversights,  bnt  aie  very  injurious 
to  the  taste  of  yowig  performers,  and  shoold  lie  guarded 
against. 

1.    A  MlUTAaY  DiVEBTIMEMTO  for  the  PlANO- 

FoRTE,  composed  by  M.  C.  Wilson.  (Clementi  and 
Co.) 

S.  The  popular  Atr,  "Oh!  say' not  woman's  heart  is 
bought,''  composed  hj  Whitarer,  arranged  with  an 
Introduction  and  Eight  variations,  with  ac- 
companiments for  the  Flute  and  Yioloncellor  by 
Samuel  GoADBT.  ( Whitaker  and  Co.  75,  51^.  PauVs 
Church  Yard,) 

a.  Them  A  with  variations  for  the  Piano- Forte,  by  C. 
Mavius,  Jun*    (Preston,  71  Dean  Street  Soho.) 

4.  Rondo  Briixante,  composed  and  arranged  for  the 
PtANO-FoRXE,  by  T.S.  RoBBENS.  (A.  Loder,  Orange 
Orove^  Bath,) 

Mb.  Wiuson's  Divertimento  is  a  march  of  eieht  pages, 
the  ground-work  of  which  is  a  good  subject,  by  Mr  C. 
Hem,  preceded  by  a  short  Interaction.  Much  of  what- 
ever merit  may  be  ascribed  to  this  piece,  should  be  placed 
lathe  account  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who,  in  furnishing 
the  theme,  supplied  almost  every  thing,  Mr.  Wilson 
haring  au^eAted  it  by  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  a 
succession  of  those  mawkish  triplets,  the  very  sight  of 
which  is  enoueh  to  breed  a  fit  of  enuui.  The  few  pas- 
■8a|;es  of  another  description  that  are  added,  are  appro- 
priate, and  the  whole  divertimento  is  at  least  easy  for 
IheMrformer. 

JNo.  8  is  a  very  Ihreet  air,  and  the  variations  have 
coiisideraUe  merit;  that  is,  they  are  superior  to  most  of 
the  things  going  by  the  same  name,  that  pass  under  our 
Tiew.  ^s'  is,-  properly  speaking,  a  trie,  for  the  flute  and 
Yioloneello  aocompaniments  are  dbhligaJti^  though  not  so 
announced  in^the Jitte-page*   It  altogether  makes  a  very 

Vol.  II. 


pleasing  domestic  pieee,  fit  for  three  mcderate  proficients 
on  the  respective  instruments  for  which  it  is  arranged. 

No.  3  is  the  woricof  an  aspiring  and  dashing  candidate 
for  musical  fame,  but  not  of  m  experienced  harmonist, 
or  a  practised  composer. 

Mr.  Robbens  is  ^uite  as  ambitious  as'Mr.  Maviusj  and 
is  also  rather  deficient  in  that  skill,  which  the  habit  of 
writing  alone  will  give.  But  in  his  Hondo  briUante  yve 
find  an  intelligible  design,  an  eai^y,  flewing  air,  and* 
much  future  promise.  His  rhythm  is  not  always  quite 
clear,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  say^  that,  though 
the  most  valuable  and  essential  quality  in  music,  it  is. too 
often  found  wanting  in  modern  compositions ;  to  which 
we  cannot  help  in  part  attributing  the  failure  of  many 
that  are  published. 


Mozabt's  Six  Grand  Symphonies,  arranged  for  the 
PlANO-FoBTE,  xoith  accompaniments  for  the  Flxjte, 

YlOMN,  oM  ViOIiONCELLO,   by  J.  N.  HUMMBL, 

Maitre  de  Chapelle  to  the  Duke  of  Sax  Weimar.  Ho,  3. ; 
(Chappell  and  Co.,  Bondr-Street.)  , 

We  have  here  a  continuation  of  the  work  which  has, 
already  been  noticed  in  our  Review.    It  is  continued' 
upon  exactly  the  same  plan,  and  is  executed,  both  as  to 
the  important  matter  of  arrangement,  and  the  less  essen- 
tial points  of  printing,  paper,  &c.,  with  the  same  ability, 
care,  and  liberality  as  called  forth  our  former  praise. 

The  third  number  is  the  popular  symphony.  No.  1^ 
in  Cianchettini's  edition  in  score ;  beginning,— 


The  fifth  number  is  the  fine  symphony  in  D  major, 
and  not  published  in  the  edition  in  score.  It  opens  thus :— « ' 


T — 


Allegro,  f 


3 


=rt=± 


1 


i 


The  fourth  number  we  have  not  yet  received,  but  both 
that  and  the  last  are,  we  uuderstand,  in  a  forward  state 
of  preparation,  and  vrill  appear  immediately.  When 
completed,  this  will  be  a  work  that  all  amateurs,  and 
even,  professors,  ought  to  possess.  Indeed  the  sympho* 
nies  thus  arrano^  are  put  into  a  practicable  state  for 
performing ;  while  the  soores,— which  are  not  completed, 

 are  onfy  to  be  considered  as  works  of  reference,  or  for 

the  study  of  those  who  seek  the  depths  of  niisicai  sdenioe. 
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fii^eign  OpevMaiid  BiQlels,  &rran§9d  for  ths  Piano* 
FoiiTBt       8,  ofui  4,  (Boosey  ajid  Co.  HolUa-Streei.) 

9.  Grabtd  March,  m  Alfred,  composed  by  Count  dis 
Gaixenberg,  arranged  for  the  Fixtte  aim?  Piano- 
Forte,  by  Antonio  Diahelli,  of  Yienna/  (Weasel  and- 
Stodartf  Soho^Square^ 

a*  CocLs's  collection  of  Foreign  Marches the 
Pi^ANO«FoRT£,  by  the  most  celebrated  cowtposere.. 
Book  8.    (Cocks  and  Co.,  Prinees'-Sireety  Hanover^ 
Square^) 

4t  Termichorb,  cAou;  despiece$f  iiries  des  Operas  et 
Balktt,  et  mites  four  le  Piano-Forte.  Nos.  5,  and 
a.    (Wessel  and  Stodart,  Soko^SquareJ) 

The  third  and  fourth  nunbers-of  the  Amusemens  de  V 
operat  contain  the  Caratinas,  "  Che  vide^'*  and  Ah  !  gut 
trascorse  the  Terzetto,  **  Soave  amforto**  and  Terra 
arnica^*'  with  "  Qira,  tfcA  attendimiy*  (given  in  our  I2lh 
Nq.)  all  from  Rossini's  Zelmira.  They  are  exceedin^y 
irell  arranged,— by  LeidesdorF,  of  Vienna,  we  believe,— 
and  make  excellent  piano«forte  pieces. 

19ie  Match  from  the  BaUelof  il(/raiis  not  ver^  noyel' 
ia  its  eharaoten  but  ia  in-a  popular  style,  and  qaito  easy 
both  instmraents. 

Hie  two  latter  pablieations  are  for  the  purpose  of 
fprnishing  the  Ennish  amateur  with  the  short  and  po* 
pidar  pioees  from  uie  Italian  and  German  Operas  and 
l^llets.  The  present  Number  of  Cooks's  collection,. com- 
prises Mordies  from  MisabettUf  ToMcredif  and  £a  Gama 
jLadra.  The  two  numbers  of  Terpsichore  contain  a  pas  de 
deux  from  a  ballet  bf  Moscheles,  and  an  air  from  La 
Jhnma  del  Lttge. 

I.  Bootiey's-Sdection  of  AxRa  Varied^  Bo MDOfl,  &c., 
Jbr  the  Piano  and  Viot-oNCEixo,  bv  th^  most  ad-- 

.  *  mired  Foreign  Composers:  Book  L  (Boosey  and  Co. 
HoUes-Street.) 

SL  Cock8*8  collection  of  Choice  Pieces  fbr  the  Vio- 
roifCBt.Mraiid  PiAMOt>FoRT£,/roi9i/^6fi9l  Foreign 
Composersj  by  W.  H.  Hagart.  BooJc  L  (Cocks  and 
Co.) 

The  first  of  these  is  a  RondoUUe  composed  by  F.  IJUHki^ 

with  ai|  accompaniment, — not  actually  obbHgatOj  but  very 
decorative,— for  the  Violoncello.  Though  a  trifle,  this 
is  the  predoGitio»  of  a  master,  and  is  a.  very  channtng 
composition ;  comfaining^  a  most  animating  and  pleasing 
air,  with  as  much  harmony,  of  the  scientific  kino,  as  the 

Sy  and  easy  character  of  the  piece  would  justify.  M. 
;«ska4  notwithstanding  thai  he  is  a  German,. has  con- 
descended to  make  .nse  of  a  chromatic  pa^aiRge  from  Ros- 
siai's  Zdmira^ — (see  our  fifteenth  Number,  page  46), 
■and  wttb  very  good  effeel.  As  we  muoh  recommend 
this  composition,  to  both  Piano«fort^  and  Violoncello 
players,  we  think  it  necessary  to  notice  two  important 
errors  of  Jts  engraver.  At  page  I,  Snd  base  staiT,  bar  5, 
the  first  note  should  be  g  alone,  without  the  E.  Page*4, 
Sind  base  staff;  dnd  bar,  the  fifth  quaver  must  be  E 
natural. 

No.  2  is,  in  tkct^  a  duet,  the  violoncello  beiitg  obhligato. 
The  principal  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  air,  ^*^E  tu 
guando  tomcraiy*^  introduced  in  the  chorus,  **  Pftc  doki 
e  placido"  in  Tancrediy  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
things  in.  that  fine  opera.  It  is  vei^  short  and  ^aite 
easy  for  the  Pfano*forte ;  but  the  l^oloneeUo  pert,  to 


which  the  air  is  given,  requires  a  performer  of  taste  and 
feeling. 

We  are-  glad  to  observe  how  much  progress  this  manly 
instrument,  the  Violoncello,  is  making,  flmlthe  number 
of  dillettanti  performers  on  it  is  rapidlv  inereasing,  is  u>» 
parent:  from  the  many  works  ibr  it  wnich:  are  now  puo- 
lishing.  We  have  been  oUliged  to  dtiaj,  tBt  next  month 
noticing  several  that  we.  have  received';  amongst  which 
are  some  that,  -upon  a  curs<»y  view,  appear  to  be  of  a 
superior  order*. 

1.  Fantasia  fir  the  Flvtr,  wHk  an  AccoxrANi- 
MENT/or  the  PiANO-FoRis,  iu  which  are  introdmced 
Rode*s  air,  with  three  new  l^driatimts^  asti  an^  Original 
Bolero ;  by  Chas.  Nicolson.-  No.7,  (Clementi  and 
Co.) 

2.  Maysed£r*8  First  tfeUaa^.  Polonaise,  arrangad 
for  the  Flute,  with  o^Piano-Fortb  Accojifajti- 
MENT,  by  J.  C.  Weidner;  (Cocks  a»d  Co.)  • 

3.  Flora,  Hecfxildes  Pieces  povr  la  Flute  skhle, 
composies  et  arrangees  par  divers  auteurs  cSlebres.  JVo. 
I,  and  2.  (Wessel  and  Stodart.) 

If  Mad.  Catalani  will  venture  to  sing  a  violin  air,  surely 
the  flute-player  niajF  preeene  -to  blow  kt  Bui  M^A  C. 
performs  it  knost  valoroswly,  note  ,  ibr  nele  as  KTBode 
plays  it ;  while  Mr.  Nicolson,  more*  prudently,  adapts  it 
to  the  genius  of  his  instrument.  Thb  he  has  done  wiA 
skill,— if  it  be  allowed  that  rapid  passages  sore  cri^Acted 
to  shew-the  real  beauty  of  the  flute,— and,  with  the  ad^ 
dition  of  a  good  Bolero,  and  a  very  judicious  piano-forte 
accompaniment,  has  produced  a  coniposition  which  will 
be  much  admired  by  those  amateurs  who  have  arrived  at 
a  hU%  degree  of  proficiency* 

Weidner's  arrangement  of  Mayseder's  Polonaise  is 
excellent :  nearly  idl  that  we  bfrvji  ss»d»of  the  foregMn§ 
will  apply  to  this  ;  which,  however,  consists  of  but  oae 
movement. 

Judging  by  the  two  first  numbers>  of  Flo&a,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  good.oolleclioo  of  short  pieces  f4r  the 
flute,  without  any  aooompaaimeat.  Thev  first  No*  era- 
tains  the  favourite  air  in  Nina^ 


with  four  brilliant  variations  by  Kdler^.  . 
Tlie  2ttd  No.  is  the  following  air,«-German,  we  think,— 
jindantg.  ~  ~ 
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ftwt  >diffi9idt  mnaf  ions,  -in  the  spsce  ^'  two  ptgeB,  and 
fmaiog  an  extreme! j  useful  exerciae. 


Baxxap,  "  Only  love,  mj  love,  the  niore,"  sung  by 
Mr.  Braham,  wrUteA^  and  composed  Sow  Pa&by. 
(Goulding  and  Co.) 

SoTfG,  *•  The  days  of  our  ham>ine«5/'  sung  by  Mr.Ter 
rail,  cwnpossd  by  Chajs.  S.  Eyans,  of  His  Maje8t;y*s 
Chapels  Royal.    (FitxwilUam  and  Co^  NewStreet 

K&CIT.  aiid  AJWt  He  sought  his  sire,^'  written  by 
Mvr  Montgomny^  composed  and  mag  4U  the  Liverpool 
ConeeriSy  by  Saml,  Hbnsh all.  (Fitzwittiaiii  and  Co.) 

4.  Cankmstta,    The  km,  dear  maid,''  as  sung  b9^ 
Jhre^Hia  Majesty,  by  George  Aspull,  agsd  S 
written  hy  Lord  Bjnon,  anrf  composed  hy  Wiu^iavl 
AsFULL.   (Clementi  and  Co.) 

'S.  Song,  "  Miss  Bridget  Adajr,**  composed  by  the  same^ 
{pub lishedby  the  same.) 

SoMQ,  ^  The  Soyier'fl  Adieu,"  oomposed  by  C.  M. 
.   Sola,  ipuUished  by  ike  mac) 


(7.  SojiG,    Henry  and  Susan,"  composed  £y  W.  1  Cas- 

JL  HtmNi  Hoaanna !  to  the  Prince  of  JJ^hU"  composed 
Jbr  fomr  voices^  by  Masia  Hincushan.  (Whi- 
taker  and  Co.,  St,  PauTs  Church  Yard.) 

9.  »  The  Infant  Vocalist,"  sifleetmss  from  the  Nmeiy 
Ktkymes,  &c.,  wtfh  original  m'fs,  6y  Bliz.  Est. 'Ham- 
ItOMB.  .(Mitdie11,S8  i^jSbitd  .Street) 

JCb.  Pab&x*s  Ballad  is  sl  pretty,  unassuming  luelody. 
And  itie  aceempankaent,  eonsisting  of  a  few.  sin^Le  chords, 
is  quiet,  and  in^haractar  with  the  a«.  This  is  salted  a 
Ca^nhrian  BaUad ;  it  ■scnis  to  us  40  ha-ontifdrjr  in  ihe 
jScotish  style. 

No.  2  is  faultless,  asr  to  composition  and  accent,  but 
very  common,  and  a  few  of  its  cadences  are  a»  old- 
sfaahioned  as  these  that  ajq^ear  in  the  Lady's  Magazine 
of  fifty  yean^  ago. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Recitative,  No.  3,  shews  some 
telent  forhsnaony,  but  a  vKsnt  of  praeike  in  it.  A  sym- 
phony to  an  air,  differing  in  measure  from  the  air  to 


which  it  leads-,  is  q^uite  a  new  thing  to  us  ;  hut  we  aeitfaer 
understand  the  object,  in  the  present  case,  of  such  a  de- 
parture from  received  custom,  nor  do  we  like  its  effect. 

*.Both  the  words  and  music  of  this  production  are  a  little 
loo  bomfaastie  Jmt  our  phiin  undeNtanding  and  simple 

laste. 

Nos.  4  and  5  should,  in  common  prudence,  have  been 
submitted  to  correction,  before  *lfaey  were  printed  and  dis- 
tdbuled.  We  reluctantly  say,  that  we*have  seldom  aeen 
;tw  such  unadvised  publications.  ' 

Nos.  6  and  7  are  both  composed  with  taste.  The  luKer 
!by  Mr.  CsfiJtelU  i^bews  a  good  deal  of  strong  musical 
ieeliag.  ^ 
,  The  Hymn^T-rfor  so  we  have  caDed  this  piece,  the  fair 
wtbos  not  havia^  bastawed  a  title  upon  it,-ris  in  |  time, 
imd  is  the  composition  of  a  lady. 


The  L^vatt  Vacal^tjm  a  taodest  jaibiiealian, 
of  half  a  dozen  pretty  tunes,  c^t  to  some  very  'innaoaut 
nursery  verses.  Beth  rhpnes  and  music  use  asuis^pie  as 
-^sstble,  and  well  adaplled  to  the  age  and  intslfedt  of 
those 'fbr  whom  they  are  written.  The  moderate  priee 
of  this  little  work  is  another  recommendatiou  of  it;  and 
is  not  unworthy  of  rekniirk,  in  an  age  when  quadrilles  are 
sold  at  four  shillings  each. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 


Vienna.  In  our  last  Number  we  mentioned  the  favourable 
reception  which  M.  von  Wcber^s  Opera  of  Euryanthe  had  met 
with«  We  now  extract  the  followmg  criticisai  itpon  k  from  n 
Vienna  Journal. — *'  The  overture  is  bold  and  full  of  fire.  It 

rns  without  preparation  in  a  strongly  marked  aUeero,  in 
Hat  major,  the  fnndamental  theme  of  which,  is  -repeated 
in  No.  4>  and  which  pn^^sses  in  g^nd  masses  of  instru- 
mental muvic,  interrupted  only  by  the  cantilena  sf  the  fuiddle 
theaae  in  the  dominant,  till  it  gradiudly  sinki  in  a  radimftr 
the  chord  of  the  nrioor  seventh  of  0;fiBt,  and^coaslddtsin 
-a  brgo  quattott  for  the  ^stnngod  iastrauMnts  eol  ^om/tW  it 
then  projpretses  by  an  eahannonic  traOsition  iato  B  major,  which 
is  full  <^  soft  aad  plalatire  effect.  After  skigular  modublioas 
and  a  point. dorgue  in  F  sharp  major*  the  contra^bassas  give,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tempo  primo,  a  fugue-theme  in  Ibar  parts 
ptanisthmo,  during  whicn  the  principal  theme  is  heard' with  im- 
posinr  effect,  and  doses  with  great  spirit  and  grandeur*  No,  1. 
The  Introduethm  conaists  of  a  double  chorus,  whidi  is  full  of 
graot  sad 'beaatjF,  and  is  foUowed  by  a  dance  movement,  in  G 
lai^or,  m&Mtoeo  |-  ifane,  which lis  futt  of  spirit  and  original^. 
No.  3.  A  Romanse  in  the  true  Troubadoor  style,  in  B  tet 
major,  andante  ^  time,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  short  chorus^ 
No.  8,  G  msQor,  allegro^  i  Umi,  which  termiaates  the  whole 
introduction.    No.  4.  A  Terzetto  with  chorus,  A  flat  major, 
mneMtOKO  mseai    tuae,  a  grand  comaositian,  with  an  imposing 
stretta,  the  subject  of  which,  has  berare  been  heard  in  the  ovca* 
ture.   No.  5.  A  Cavatina,  andantino  C  major,  f  time,  (M  ef 
pastoral  simplicity.   No.  6.  An  Aria,  agttato  IE  minor,  f  time, 
and  No.  7,  duet  moderato  A  minor,  two  compositioDS  full  of 
passion,  with  an  accompaniment  full  of  beauty  and  pure  har- 
mony.  No.  8.  A  grana  Scena  for  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
aUegro  fiere  £  mayor,  i  time,  stroi^ly  exprsssive  of  the  mingled 
passions  of  love,  iealousy,  rage,  and  revenge.   No.  9.  Finale  of 
act  1,  D  major,  the  ehiusa  of  which  is  one  of  the  striking  parts 
of  the  opera.   The  second  act  opens  with  a  scene  of  Oiidnight 
darkness,  with  a  recitative  of  the  bewildered  hero,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  terror.   No.  10,  aUegro  con  fuoco,  C  minor,  ^  time* 
The  intermediate  passage,  an  arioso  cantabile,  in  G  major  ^ 
time,  where  his  better  natare  seems  to  gain  the  ascendency  over 
his  evil  purpose^,  is  truly  admirable.  No.  11.  Duet;  Megto 
energieo,  B  flat  major,  f  time,  this  is  a  piece  of  the  highestdra- 
matic  interest  in.  the  whole. opem,  of  which  it  is  iaipossibJe  So 
eoovey  an  adequate  idea  in  words  ;  it  must  be  htsani  ia  oadei; 
perfeetty  to  i^omprehend  its  wild  and  striking  cluusact^.  No.  LS. 
AiT,  lorgheMo,  Aflat»i|  time,  which  breathes  kHwandtenderaesa; 
tiie  allegro  tnovement'bas  great  'truth*of  expression,  joined  to 
much  grace  and  spirit   No.  13.  A  Duet,  vivaee,  €  major,  4 
time,  is  a  masterly  composition,  and  is  felt  as  doubly  delightful, 
when  heard  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  last  movement. 
No.  i4.  The  Finale.    The  first  chorus,  aUegro  moderato,  F 
major,  |  time,  has  a  singular  eSeci  frOm  .tb^  broken  nature  ef 
the  movement  i  ^his  changes  into  pik  mosso,  D  flat  major,  { 
time,  (hsplavs  many  striking  passages,  and  returns  again  to  the 
meloidy  of  the  overture,  the  same  as  in  No.  4.   The  e  trect  of  this 
is  happy,  and  shows  the  hand  of    nuuter,  who  has  the  whole  of 

P  9 
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tnbj^et  cottttandy  bef<iK  hk  eyes.   This  it  Ibttowed  by  a 

rteCt,{ar^^o  AiBftjoKf  time;  the  artfal manner  in  which 
pmrtt  are  blended  one  with  die  other  is  remarkable,  for  though 
eadi^  part  seems  to  follow  its  separate  motive,  ret  tbey  all  har- 
monise admirably  to§^etber;  but  it  requires  the  utmost  deU* 
cacj  in  the  performance.  The  concluding^  chorus,  in  F  minor, 
is  lull  of  beautiful  harmonies  and  very  striking  in  its  effect. 
Third  Act,  No.  15.  An  introductory  recitative  and  duet, 
moderato,  A  major,  ^  time,  followed  by  an  agitato  A  minor.  No. 
16.  Air,  B  major.  No.  17.  Air,  largo  G  major.  All  these  pieces 
form  a  series  of  changeful  passions,  and  the  latter  is  happily 
expressive  of  fiHal  piety.  No.  18.  A  hunter's  chorus,  allegro 
marcaio,  B  flat  major,  f  time,  a  powerful  rival  of  the  chorus  of 
the  same  character  in  the  Freysehvtz,  and  which  doubtless,  will 
become  as  popular  as  the  former.  The  eight  hunting  horns  in 
echoing  chorus  are  happily  expressive  of  Sc  joys  of  the  chase. 
No.  19.  Duet»  with  chorus,  htrghetto  C  minor,  i  time,  which 
properly  speaking,  serves  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the  following 
air,  allegro  con  fuoco,  C  major,  ^  time.  No,  20,  which  is 
expressive  of  high  and  triumphaat  joy.  No.  21,  Chorus  of 
pmantSy  allegretto  A  major,  ^  time ;  there  is  great  na'iveti  in 
this  movement  -  the  cantilena  is  extremelv  simple,  and  given  at 
first  in  unison  by  soprano  voices  only,  and  the  manner  in  whif^h 
the  other  parts  take  up  the  subject  is  truly  original.  No.  22. 
A  short  powerful  chorus,  allegrff  B  major,  i  time.  No.  83.  A 
march  for  a  nuptial  procession,  D  major,  alia  breve,  very  cha- 
racteristic and  of  a  national  character.  The  alternate  inter- 
changes of  the  major  aiid  minor  keys  are  very  piquant,  and 
produce  a  very  charming  effect.  No.  24.  Duet,  with  chorusses, 
p  major,  time.  This  is  a  piece  abounding  with  more  strik- 
ing effects  than  perhaps  any  other  we  could  mention.  What 
truth,  what  imposing  grandeur !  No.  25.  Finale,  maestoso  £ 
flat,  -4  time.  The  most  striking  part  of  this  Is  a  movement 
expressive  of  malignant  triumph,  con  furia  £  major ;  a  duet 
formed  of  fragments  of  the  duet  of  the  second  act,  C  major, 
which  terminates  in  a  chorus ;  the  ecncluding  movement,  presto 
E  flat  major,  f  time,  which  is  full  of  fire  and  characteristic 
energy/* 


ViBNNA.  Salieri  still  continues  very  much  indisposed.'  But 
his  illness  is  said  to  be  rather  that  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body. 

The  operas  performed  here  have  been  La  Gazza  Ladra,  La 
Molinara  of  Paisiello,  Der  Frevschutz^  II  Don  Giovanni,  and  a 
Dew  comic  piece,  founded  on  a  French  vaudeville,  entitled  Och- 
senmenuetle. 

The  celebrated  Kalkbrcnner  has  been  here,  and  gave  a  concert 
which  was  well  attended.  It  was  thought  that  he  particularly 
excelled  in  the  selection  he  made  from  the  compositions  of 
Mozart. 

A  ^rand  musical  Academia  was  given  here  for  the  benefit  of 
the  City  Hospital ;  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces  for  this  occa- 
sion was  as  follows  : 

Ist.  PilRT. 


1.  A  new  symphony  in  D,  allegro  and  andante      .  Krommer. 

2.  Aria        .   Rifaut, 

8.  C^oncerto  for  the  Violoncello     •      .      •      .  Merk. 

4.  Quartett                                           .      .  Rossini, 

5.  A  Fantasia      ;      •     '   Moseheles, 

6.  A  grand  scena  from  the  Opera  of  Baal's  Sturz 

(Fall  of  Baal)   fTei^, 

7.  Finale  from  the  same      .      .      •      .      •  fTeigl, 

2d.  Paut.  . 

1.  Aria   Mercadante, 

2,  Trio  for  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Trumpet  by  the  brothers 

Khayll. 

d.  Terzetto  from  CtVo  in  Bahilonia    .      .      .  Rossini. 

4.  A  Concerto  for  the  Violin      ....  Mayseder. 

5.  The  Hunter-chorus  from  Euryanthe     •      •  fTeber, 


BrntLTir.  MMaifs  Refuiem  and  Kgbim**  Te  Deum,  wera 

given  in  the  Royal  Military  Chapel  of  this  town,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  the  late  war,  f«- 
whom  a  fund  is  instituted  here.  The  meetinj^  was  fully  attended 
and  coropleteiy  answered  the  object  which  it  was  intended  tn 
promote. 

The  operas  produced  here  have  been  Sacchinrs  (Edippe  en 
Colonne,  and  the  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  of  Rossini. 


Munich.  Inspeaidng  of  Die  MwBerin,  a  German  jonraal 
has  the  following  remarks :  Some  one  has  called  our  town  the 
very  cradle  of  variations,  and  certainly  not  without  foundation, 
for  in  no  place  of  Germany  or  Italy,  was  there  ever  before  es- 
tablished a  school  for  variations,  and  a  manufiictory  of  rouimdes^ 
as  with  us.  In  no  place  did  a  sonata  of  the  throat  ever  call  down 
such  boisterous  applauses,  or  draw  such  overflowing-  bouses.  A 
few  of  these  roulades  may  be  pardoned  in  the  prindfud  singers, 
but  when  those  of  the  secimd  aoid  third  order  will  asjnre  to  make 
variations  upon  the  simplest  phrases,  surely  it  is  time  for  the 
most  indulgent  critic  to  raise  his  voice  in  reprobatioa  of  suc^ 
absurdities.  ReUtive  to  the  disorders  that  hare  thus  gained 
ground  in  song,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  words  of 
a  gentleman,  who  is  at  once  an  enligbtencd  critic  and  an  ex- 
cellent composer. 

How,  he  exclaims,  can  the  present  public  taste  be  said  to 
have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement,  when  only 
gaudy  and  exterior  forms,  not  intrinsic  value,  are  required  by  the 
public  ;  when  only  the  former  are  relished,  without  the  latter 
being  felt ;  when,  iu  the  enjoyment  of  music,  thinking  and  feel- 
ing are  grown  almost  out  of  fashion,  and  hence  sucn  composi- 
tions only  are  applauded  as  excite  neither  ideas  nor  sentiments, 
because  they  possess  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  wlien,  in 
compositions  for  the  voice,  the  poem  is  considered  only  as  a 
necessary  evil,  as  a  medium  for  the  notes,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  the  vocal  organ  ;  when  execution  is  every  thing,  invention 
nothing,  or  at  least  only  so  far  something,  as  it  affords  a  means 
to  the  former  to  dazzle  by  mechanical  dexterity;  wlien  tbe 
notions  of  the  style  and  character  of  music  are  so  far  con- 
founded, or  rather  altogether  left  out  of  the  question,  that  the 
concert  is  transplanted  into  the  opera,  tiie  opera  into  the  church, 
and  instrumefUal  music  is  sung ;  for  to  say  the  truth,  what 
can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  most  strange  absurdity,  of  the 
most  inconceivable  depravity  of  taste,  and  deficiency  of  judg- 
ment that  ever  disgraced  the  art  of  music,  tluin  that  ^f  con- 
verting the  human  voice  into  a  mere  instrument  ?  when,  in  n 
•  word,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  all  we  have  advanced  above, 
the  beautiful  works  of  the  great  classical  composers,  which  were 
written  for  eternity,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  the 
chamber,  the  concert  and  the  stage,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day.** 


Munich.  Abu  Hassan,  one  of  the  eariy  compositions  of 
C.  M.  V.  Weber  was  produced  here.  Its  texture  is  principally 
interwoven  of  splendid  masses  of  harmony,  with  stripes  of  melody 
thinly  scattered  over  the  piece.  This  was  followed  by  Der 
Sanger  und  Schneider,  (the  Singer  and  the  Tailor,)  founded  on 
the  anecdote  of  Farinelli,  the  music  by  Winter.  The  Zoraide 
of  Rossini  was  also  given  here,  but  operas  of  this  kind  meet  with 
but  littie  success  on  our  stage,  a  circumstance  that  is  hailed  by 
some  as  a  happy  omen  of  the  approaching  reign  of  a  better  taste. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  had  the  Sargino  of  Pa^r,  Der  Battel^ 
student,  11  Don  Giovanni,  Figaro,  La  Dontia  del  Logo,  GU 
Oriazj  e  Curiazj  of  Cimaroso,  La  Rappressaglia,  by  Stunz»  * 
and  Rossini's  Pietra  del  paragone,  and  L'Jtaliano  in  Alger L 


Frankfort.  The  latest  operas  given  at  this  place,  have 
been  the  Libussa  of  Kreutzer,  the  Einsiedler  (Hermit)  of 
Caraffa,  and  Faletttine  von  Mailand,  {Valentine  de  Milan) 
a  posthumous  work  of  Mehul,  translated  into  German.  This 
opera  is  said  to  abound  with  beautifiU  airs  far  above  the  common 
order,  and  was  received  with  general  approbation.  Siegmar,  an 
opera  by  Kapellmeister  Guhr,  has  also  been  revived,  and  with 
so  many  alterations  and  additions  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  new 
composition. 
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Bologna.  Allusions  have  been  before  made  to  the  present 
melancholy  state  of  church  rausic  in  Italy,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  all  the  prohibitions  of  the  high  church  authorities  ag-ainst 
introducing  profane  music  in  the  holy  temples  are  of  no  efTect. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  evil.  As  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
church  are  numerous,  there  exist  many  bunglers  in  music  in 
every  town '  and  village,  who  patch  together  a  few  meagre 
pieces  alia  Ro$sini,  and  defraud  the  meritorious  church  com- 
poser of  his  just  dues.  In  order  to  prevent  such  abuses,  the 
cardinal  Archbishop  Obbizzoni  has  issued  a  circular  to  all 
priests  and  rectors  of  churches,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  exist- 
ing statutes  of  the  Acadenda  de*  Filarmonicu  and  insists  that 
they  shall  be  rigoroudy  adhered  to.  According  to  these,  of  the 
three  classes  of  Maestri  Campositori,  viz.,  the  numeratj, 
sopranumerarf  and  onorarf,  only  the  first  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  direct  the  music  in  the  churches,  and  the  xo- 
fn-anumeratj^  only  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  the  former ;  for 
which  purpose  a  ust  of  the  names  of  the  numerarj  is  added  to 
the  circular.  The  following  paragraph  bears  upon  the  subject 
of  these  abuses :  We  therefore  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  Maestri  di  Musica,  cNrgantBts,  and  all  whose 
dutv  it  is  to  attend  to  the  ^ood  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
eccleuastical  funzioni  (festirities, )  that  church  music  ought  to 
be  maintainea  in  all  its  gravity  and  majestic  solemnity,  and  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  a  profane  or  theatrical  character. 
Let  it  therefiire  be  the  special  duty,  as  well  of  the  arrangers 
and  executors  of  church  music,  as  oi  those  to  whom  the  regula- 
tion of  the  churches  themselves  belong,  to  avoid  all  such  music 
as  recals  to  mind  dances  or  operas,  or  any  other  sentiments  than 
of  that  devotion  and  collectedness  of  mind  which  is  suited  to  the 
temple  of  the  Lord." 

We  cannot  let  the  mention  of  this  subject  pass,  without  quot- 
ing a  whimsical '  passage  relative  to  the  abuse  of  church  music, 
which  occurs  in  an  old  tract  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled : 
Delle  Lettere  volgaH  di  diversi  nobli^tsimi  uomini  ed  ecceU 
lentissimi  ingegni,  Venezia,  15G7.  In  a  letter  upon  music, 
at  page  216,  the  writer  observes,  They  will  sometimes  say, 
'  Ah,  what  beautiful  music  has  been  sung  at  chapel  to  day  V 
*  Well,  and  what  have  you  heard  ?*~^They  will  reply,  either  the 
Armed  man,  or  Hercules^  or  The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  What 
the  deuce  can  the  mass  have  to  do  with  the  Armed  man,  with 
Hercules,  or  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  ?  Surely  devout  music,  a  due 
recollection  of  mind,  a  fervent  devotion  and  genuine  piety,  can 
have  but  little  connexion  with  your  Armed  man,  aiid  your 
Duke  of  Ferrara !" 


Paris.  April.  Signor  Barbaja  has  quitted  the  direction  of 
the  grand  Opera  at  Naples ;  his  successor  is  Mr.  Glossop.  This 
Englishman  is  at  the  same  time  contractor  for  the  Theatre  of 
Milan,  and  wishes  to  add  to  it  those  of  Rome  and  Venice.  The 
English,  who  hold,  so  great  a  share  of  the  commerce,  strive 
nevertheless,  to  place  tl^mselves  at  the  head  of  all  the  arts  in 
Europe  I  The  trade  in  female  singers  they  take  up  instead  of 
their  traffic  in  slaves. 


■  At  the  head  of  the  company  of  which  M.  Barbaja  is 

still  director,  and  which  he  must  take  to  Vienna,  and  afterwards 
to  St.  Petersburg,  is  that  celebrated  singer,  Madame  Mainville 
Fodor.  Shall  we  never  again  see  her  in  France  ?  Mesdames 
Comelli,  Dardonelli,  Ferlotti,  M.M.  David,  Robini  and  La- 
blache,  form  part  of  the  company,  which,  we  are  assured,  -  is  the 
best  in  all  Italy. 


•   The  yonng  Sagrini,  thirteen  yean  old,  professor  of 

the  guitar,  gave  a  Concert  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  the  hall  of 
Mons.  Pfeiffer,  rue  Montmartre,  The  extraordinary  and 
Tirecose  talent  of  this  young- artist,  has  been  attended  by  the 
most  brilliant  success.  At  the  court  of  Turin,  he  astonished 
and  charmed  the  most  distin^ished  connoisseurs,  and  the  same 
effect  was  re-produced  at  Pans. 


THE  ANCIENT  CONCERTS. 

FIFTH  CONCERT. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  concert  of  An* 
cient  Music f  Jrednesday,  Inarch  the  Z\st,  lSd4. 


Act  I. 


} 


>n  the  sun.  *\ 

n  day's.  I 

ue  feet.  > 

he  pealing.  1 

i  pleasures.  J 


(Alex.  Balus.)  Handel 
Earl  ofMomingUMK 

(11  Pensieroso.)  Ilandeh 


Overture. 

Chorus.   Flushed  with  conquest. 
Glee.    Here  in  cool  grot. 
Recit.  acc.   Me,  when  the  sun. 
Song.   Hide  me  from  < 
Recit.   But  let  my  due  i 
Chorus.   There  let  the  i 
Air  and  Cho.   These  [ 
Concerto  5th.  (Grand.) 
Recit.  acc.   Now  strike  the  golden.  ^ 
Chorus.    Break  his  bands.  1^^.  ir 

Recit.  acc.    Hark  I  the  horrid  sound.   K-^'^*-*  ^^^^O 
Song.   Revengfe !  Timotheus  cries.  J 
Grand  Coronation  Anthem.    The  king  shaU. 


Handeh 


HandeX. 


Act  II. 

Overture.  (Otho.J  HandeL 

Suft  anScho^  will  give.  }  (^^^-^"0  ^"'oeUo. 
Glee.   A  gen*rous  friendship.  JFehhe. ' 

Scene  from  Tyrannic  Love,  PurcelL 
Concerto  11th.  Geminiani  Corelli, 

Selection  from  the  Oratorio  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Handel^ 

The  fifth  concert  was  decidedly  the  best  we  have  yet  heard  this 
season : — The  overture  to  Alexan^ler  Balus  was  followed  by  a 
good  noisy,  heathenish  chorus  enough,  but  we  have  once  before 
remarked  that  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  introduce  these  kind 
of  chorusses  only  when  they  are  to  be  succeeded  by  some  solemn 
invocation  to  the  deity. — Handel  has  generally  so  contrived 
it,  producing  that  effect  of  contrast  which  is  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
peat  judgment,  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius. — Lord  Morn^ 
mgton^B  airy  and  fanciful  glee  Here  in  cool  grot,''  led  us  not 
inaptly  to  the  heavenly  recitative  and  aiir»  "Hide  me  from  day*s 
garish  eye." — It  is,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the  most  de- 
uciously  soothing  strain  we  ever  heard,  and  Miss  Stephens  sungr 
it  better  than  we  ever  heard  her  perform  it  before : — She  evi- 
dently felt  every  note.  In  the  chorus  "There  let  the  pealing 
organ  blow the  organ  ad  libitum  between  each  strain  would 
have  made  a  much  more  solemn  impression,  had  the  able  ctm- 
dutor  been  less  lavish  of  accompamment  with  the  right  hand. 
If  it  were  meant  to 

Dissolve  us  into  ecstasies 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  our  eyes,"— 

we  must  candidly  confess  that  the  effect  was  just  the  reverse. 
The  last  movement,  "  These  pleasures  melancholy  give,**  might 
indeed  '*  Take  the  imprisoned  soul  and  lap  it  in  Elysium.**  It  is 
beyond  all  praise,  and  Mr.  Greatorex*s  management  of  the  pianos- 
and  fortes,  does  him  the  highest  credit.  The  5th  Grand  we  have 
heard  better  played.  The  scene  from  Alexanders  feast  wc 
pass  over,  and  come  to  the  Coronation  Anthem,  "  The  King 
shall  rejoice,**  closing  a  very  fine  first  :ict.  This  sublime  com-* 
position  is  too  well  known  to  demand  any  particular  observa- 
tion on  its  merits.  It  is,  from  the  first  bar  to  the  last,  pre-emi- 
nently grand  and  characteristic,  and  the  delicious  quartetto 
"  Exce^ing  glad  shall  he  be,**  was  never  more  chastely  or  feel- 
ingly sung. 

The  duet  and  chorus  of  Marcello  which  followed  the  over- 
ture Otho  in  the  second  act,  is  of  a  superior  order  to  the  pieces 
we  have  of  late  heard  of  that  composer ;  but  Mr.  Lindley*8 
flourishing  Cadenza  to  the  Symphony  was,  in  every  noint  of 
view,  objectionable,  not  to  say  offensive  ;  but  it  shows,  alas !  the 
all-prevailing  power  of  vanity  over  men  of  the  highest  talent.. 
It  IS  quite  impossible  that  Mr.  Lindley*8  soberer  judgment 
could  have  suggested  a  cappricio  as  a  precursor  to  very  sacred 
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words '  but  the  opportunity  of  chalYenging'  that  apjifamBe  which 
he  well  knew  he  sfaduM  receive  from  a  oertain  pftrt  of  his  au« 
dience,  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  windings  up  the  anthem, 
**  I  will  sing^  praises,**  was  very*fme,  and  put  us  a  iitOe  in  mind 
of  the  fine  piuot "  Unta  theL^id  of  Hoito/'  m  the^honu  Your 
Harps  and  Cymbals/*  —  THoiiffh  meddlingf  with  Parcell^  be 
as  dang-erotis  as  meddling  with  Shakspeare,  yet  we  cannot  witii- 
hold  our  cong^tulations  from  Mr.  Greatorex  on  the  complete 
auccess  of  his  additions,  rocal  and  Instrumentai,  to  '*  Hark  I  my 
Paridcar,"'>-they  are  mo^  tastefully  and  judiciously  made;  par<* 
ticularly  the  introduction  of  the  tenor  part  for  Vaaf^han,  which, 
vithout  in  the  least  disturbing  our  great  countryman^fi  delightful 
melody,  fills  up  and  greatly  enriches  the  harmony. « 

The  close  of  this  selection,  ,  a  rich,  scene  from  Israel  in  Egypt, 
4rould  hhve  aent  ut  away  in  high  f^vatificatiOD,  had  the  duet, 
**  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,**  been  omitted.  There  OMtat  be 
eome  wheel- within-wheel-woric,  in  ibis  Mr.  Wkeeler*s  case,  or  he 
vould  not  be  thus  allowed  to  "push  established  singers  from 
tlieir  stools  for  Bellamy  isiaasawdiy  the  legitimate  successor 
lo  Bartleman.— We*were  sorry  too  for  Mr.  Jtma  Sale,  the  more 
ao,  as  we  are  seldom  gratified  m  hearing  hiir  melodious  r«ace  and 
chaste  singing,  except  in  some  O  NMny  glee.  To  the  suceee- 
iioB  of  jublhne  choniilBes  that  followed  the  ^ai/stoi»e«,  we  can 
<Hily  add  our  general  meed  of  praise  and  admiration ;  for  to  par- 
ticularize would  take  up  more,  tine  and  space  than  we  can  spare. 
Those  who  wish  to  hear  such  perfect  compositions  performed 
ill  a  perfect  manner,  shoold  freiquent  the  Concert  of  Ancieof; 
Jldiiie. 


SIXTH  CONCERT. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Concert  of  An^ 
dent  Music,  Wednesday ^  April  the  7iL  IWL 

Act  I. 

Opening  and  Oho.  Te  Beam  laiidamufl. 
Iraet.  Te  ei>go  4|«ssaimius. 
CShofus.   Te  gloriostts  iipofitolanun . 

B»^t.  aee.   Tnuupiilk)  lo  son.  \  GugJieJm 


} 


Oraun, 


fioag.  Oubr&adoMita. 


i 


(SaulO 


Bieeiottu 
Jameilu 


(LAUegro.)  Handei. 

fFehhe. 
Dr.  Boyce. 
Hanid. 


0WMwrto42nd. 
Meelton  from  a  Service. 
fioMie.   Already  see.  \ 
Chraad  Chonu.  How  excellent.  J 

Act  II 

Overture.  (Ariadne,)  UaudeL 

buetta   Qual  analante.  Mmrcdk, 
Bong.    Come,  thou  goddess.  7 
Chorus.   Haste  the6,  nymph.  S 
Ode.   Hence,  all  ye  Tarn  flights. 

^  Y^BwOiem  breezes. }  (^domon.) 
Concerto  2nd.  (Grand.J 
Sicilian' Hymn.   O  sanctissima  I 

The  sixth  concert  did  not  quite  answer  our  expectations,  and 
%e  lament  to  Bnd  ourselves  already  in  the  middle  of  our  course 
with  so  little  novelty  to  mention,  and  that  little,  of  a  very  mea- 
gre description. 

The  opening  of  Graun^t  Te  Deum  has  been  so  generally  ad- 
inired,  and.  really,  too,  by  good  judges,  that  we  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  find  fault.  —  Considered  abstractedly,  the  music  is 
certainly  striking^  still  we  think  the  style  too  operaUcal,  and  the 
Instrumental  accompaniments  too  light  for  the  sul^cct: — The 
'  Strain  should  be  an  exulting  pne,  no  doubt,  but  let  us  remember 
It  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  and  voice  to  6od»  Mrs.  Salmon 
<ould  not  be  expected  to  do  much  with  Ougiielmi*s  song,  foi;  to 
aaythe  truth,  we  have  heard  far  better  specimens  of  nls  taste 
An4  fancy ;  there  is  really  nothing  praise^worthy  in  it.  Rtc- 
«iQtti*s  Concertos  are  g^ood  compositions,  but  are  not  «o  well 


eakuJated  for^a  l«cfe,  m  iar  frAmaJyi  hand,*ithe  parts  &>r'|he 
violins  axe  ao  beautifully  interwoven  with  each  oUier  that  tliej 
require  the  most  delicate  and  eo^iect  execution,  and  we  liave 
b^  better  pleased  with  the  charming  concerto  now  under  our 
coDsideEation,  when  we  haice  heard  it  .played  by  a  few  choice 
performers  At  a  private  party«  JomclU's  Sanctus  was  the  great 
treat  of  the  evening ;  for  though  not  a  novelty,  it  is  of  that  choice 
description  of  ItaJlan  Church  Music  which  we  can  always  listen 
to  with  rapture,  and  never  ,  tire.  The  opening  is  astonishingly 
grand  ana  impressive.  The  first. act  closed  upon  us  with  the 
opening  chorus  in  Saul*  pneceded  by  that  delicious  bit.  "  Wel- 
come, welcome,  mighty  king/* 

Come  we  now  to  act  uie  second.  After  the  overture  to 
Ariadne  .and  Qual  analante,  arose  poor  V^augban,  lookmg  as 
"  jnelancholy  a  lover's  lute,''  to  sin^  for  the  I^iOtli  time  "  Come, 
.come  .thou  goddess,'- — Urn  chorus  singers  too  Ho  hoed  away  in 
the  laughing  chorus  with  most,  grave  and  decorous  correctness. 
After  80  much  jollity,  it  was  time,  for  variety's  sake,  to  treat  u^ 
with  a  little  In  the  mournful  style,  and  Webbe's  "  Ode  to 
melancholy,''  was  most  happily  thought  of:  we  must  not,  how- 
ever, phvy  witli  edged  tools  here,  for  this  said  ode  is  one  pf  those 
admirable  efforts  of  genius  which  it  would  be  as  stupid  in  us  to 
condemn,  at  any  time,  or  any  where,  as  it  is  useless  to  praise. 
It  was  well  sustained  throughout  by  the  ]nrincipal  singers.  The 
Second  Grand  of  Handel  wa8>  and  i^  always,  a  great  treat.  The 
eoncludinfi'  fugue  is  the  most  spirited  movement  of  tlie  kind  we 
ever  heard ;  the  double  aubject  is  admirably  contrasted.  Miss 
Stephens's  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer^  is  Sanctissima  and 
purimma:  we  have  .again  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  testimony 
to  her  chaste  and  feelin?  style :  —  she  sun^  the  heavenly  air,  if 
not  with  the  energy  and  loity  fulness  of  voice  of  the  never-to- 
be<forgDtte&  Mam*  with  equi4  if  not  superior,  .reverential  sim- 
pHcity.  But  what  a  conclusion  of  the  Concert.  The  brightest 
lewel  in  HandeVs  diadem  reserved  to  send  the  </tf;tcienf«  bust- 
ling and  chattering  aw^t  Where  wad  "  Aloud  let  acclamations,*' 
or  "Tyrants  ?'*  but  to  place  the  matchless  winding  up  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  tag  end^--^.  misexy 

Take  any  shape  bnt  thaiy 

Handel  eeukl  aiDt  kelp  taminaftiiig  hit  Oratorio  ^vilh  it;  h«t 
««  «  detached  piece,  itoQfbt>tobe  intrttdMed  aaytwhew,  radHr 
than  in  the  pkee  of  a  voLiiitary  to  plmy  the  eompamy  to  tktir 

^emrriag&s. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 

FOUaVH  CONCJB&T,  MwMky,  Abof  AfwO,  IWi 
<AoT  I. 

SinfontainD.  •  Spbhr. 

Quartetto,  C1eloilmioUMr&,  Mrs. 'Salmon,  Mba 
€k>odAll,  IStrnor.  6areia  iknd  -ffigner  Ptacd 
(Bianea  e  FalieroJ  JtoetiW. 

Trio,  Piano-forte,  Violin,  and  ViolQiioello,  Messrs. 
Neate,  Mori,  and  Lindley      •      •      •      .  Mayseder, 

Scesa,  <ifA  9ei^#,.Signor  Qaicia  •      .  Beethoven. 

Overture,  Paniika  •  «    .  *      •  Ckermbini. 


Act  11. 


Mandd. 


Siafottia  in  B^flat  , 

Reeit.  and  Air,    If  guiltlM  blood,"  Mrs  SafaMi 

(Susanna)      .      .      .      .'  . 
Quartetto  in  D.  Minor,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and 

Violoncello.  Messrs.  F.  Cramer,  W.  Griesbaeh, 

R.  Aahley;  and  Lindley  ....  MoMrt. 
Terzetto,  Se  al  oolto*  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Goodall* 

and  Sig.  De  Bc^nis  (La  Chm^nam  di  TitaJ  .  MoiaH. 
Overtuce,  Fiddio  •  Heefibvea. 

Leader^  Mr.  Loder.-— Conductor.  Mr.  Bishop. 

Amongst  the  liring  composers  of  orchestral  .music,  Spohr 
Btands  very  high ;  his  scieufi^  hig  Jmowledge  of  the  powers  of 
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variouB  Instramcntfy  Ikis  elegtint  taste  and  liidcfaUi^Me'Tiidtistry 
in  revising  his  compositions,  and  itr  grinngr  the  highest  finish 
to  them,  altogfether  impart  a  charm  to  his  prodnctions,  yrhkh; 
if  it  he  not  feft  and  admitted  hy  the  multitude,  is' enjoyed  and 
Hcknowled^ed  by  connoisseurs ;  and  tlie  mnd  test'  of'  his  in** 
trin^c  merit  is»  that  the  more  he  is  heard,  the  more  he  is  ad* 
mired.  Uik  works  certainly  are  much  elaborated,  and  it  remiires 
no  slight  l^owledee  of  the  art  to  be  enidyled  to  appreciate  wem. 
'nils  18  particnbiTir  the  case  with  the  symphony  |MKrformed  at  the 
fourth  concert,  which  does  not  unfold  all  its  beauties  to  the  uniit-^ 
structed  hearer,  but  to  skilfhl  jtidges, — or,  at  le«st,  to  the  raa^^ 
jorityof  then, — it  affords  ahtgfh  intellectual  pteasare. 

The  beautiful  qoartett,  Cielo  ii  intpira^  ^iied  in 

the  performance :  Mrs.  Salmon  became  somewhat  confused  in  it^ 
and  her  want  of  firmness,— <iif  whtd)  there  is  seldom  any  reason 
to  complain, — communicated  itself  to  the  others ;  insomuch 
that,  at  tbeeonekision*  the  asdience  ex|»reued,— some  positively, 
others  negatively, — thefr  displeasure. 

The  trio  by  Mayseder  is,  like  nearly  all  his  music»distinf  uished 
for  its  levity  and  prettincss.  It  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
correctness,  and,  doubtless,  strictly  according  to  the  aoUior's  in- 
tention, ar  Mr.  Neate  was,  we  are  infonncd,  personally  acqnain^ 
with  him  at  Vienna. 

The  Seena,  "  Ah  !  perfidaT  is  a  composition  of  Beethoven 
not  generally  known,  nor  will  it  ever  be ;  for  it  can  only  be  well 
understood  by  good  musicians,  who  have  some  aeqnaintance  with 
the  Italian  language.  We  can  hardly  point  uut  so  expressive  a 
recitative,  and  so  passionate  an  air.  Garcia,  in  spite  of  a  most 
•evere  cold,  sang  it  wi^  an  energy,  feeling,  and  taste,  that  we  have 
never  heard  surpassed. 

The  overture  to  Faniska  is  exceedidgly  clever  and  original, 
but  to  please,  it  ought  to  be  known  almost  by  heart.  There  is 
great  meaning  in  it,  hot  the  design  is  not  very  apparent  at  the 
nrst  or  secona  hearing.  The  symphony  in  E  fiat  or  Mozart  is  so 
universally  admired,  that  any  eulogium  of  it  is  now,  superfit^oiM. 

The  introduction  of  the  pathetic  and  lovely  air  firom  Handers 
SuMnna,  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  managers,  and  Mrs.  Salmon 
did  it  justice.  Good  music  is  not  confined  to  time  or  place  ;  we 
shouid  be  ghd  to  htm  Paicstrina  and  Rossim  on  the  same  night, 
«nd  are  proud  to  say,  that  we  derive  as  much  pleasure  from 
Handel's  compositions-  a»  did  Mozart,  the  greatest  of  modem 
OHisicians.  The  name  of  the  latter  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
ouartett  pUyed  by  Mr.  F.  Cramer,  A  more  chaste  and 
finished  performance  was  never  heard  at  these  concerts :  no  trick, 
no  iirkingK  no  squeaking ;  all  pure  and  rational. 

We  wish  that  Italian  music  were  always  given  to  Italians  to 
sing,  when  possible;  and  EngMsh  n>usi«,  to  the  English; — we 
jnean,  that  music  in  which  there  is  any  thing  like  dialogue  to 
support,  and  in  which  a  thoroagK  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
necessary  to  the  effect.  For  want  of  attention  to  such  a  rule 
as  this,  the  expressive  Terzetto  of  Mozart  lost  some  of  its  beauty. 

We  have,  upon  a  former  occasion,  spoken  of  Beethoven's 
overture  to  Fkidio,  as  a  remarkably,  fine  dramatie  composition. 
Itia  fuU  of  mosical  'noigfitj^ 


CONCERTS  smrruELs. 

TlMiee«Merta  went  on  t^  the  end  of  the  Lent  season^  Mad. 
CatiiJnm  bcMftf^  the  eUef»  if  noi  tbe  onlgr.  .vocal  attraction  whieh 
tiiej:COiild  kumt^  and  even  this  snpport  failed  on  the  last  idgbt, 
wbeiv  in  eiMsoymce  of  indiiposikion,  she  was  ineapaeilatod 
from  per&radngtf  This  cimwniliineo  not  having  fteen  annoitBced 
in  so  public  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded,  pro- 
duced a  violent  clamour  in  the  theatre,  and  Mad.  Catalani  was, 
alier  mi|ch  interruption,  and  a  long  suspension  of  the  concert, 
obliged  to  appear,  en  des/uibille,  accompanied  by  her  me  jical 
adviser.  Her  appearance,  and  the  statement  of  her  attendant, 
then  convinced  tne  audience  of  the  truth  of  her  excuse,  though 
they  were  not  less  indignant  at  having  paid  their  money  in  vain. 

The  instrumental  part  of  these  performances  has  been  excel- 
lent ;  with  such  a  bmid  as  that  of  the  opera»  nothing  less  was  to 


Ve  expected^  aadhnd  the  voeal  dcpniFlnwnt  been  piyneilf ;  aO* 
tended  to,  and  tiie  whole  managed  with  M\kf,  the  undertaldaf 
mnst  have  proved  a  very  prenMle  one*  The  most  sucoeflra 
effort  of  this  fine  orchestra  was  made  in  thepeifomianee  of  a 
morement  in  a  new  naiiofMl  symphony  by  Mr;  dementi,  in 
which  he  introduces  "  God  save  the  King**  in  an  uneonmiolrif 
scientific  and  ineroious  manner,  and  wiUi  the  happiest  residt* 
The  same  thing,  nowerer,  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Attweod,  in 
his  anthem  performed  at  the  coronation ;  the  afttrit,  therefore;  of 
originating  the  tbonght,  is  dne  to  the  latter. 


The  Singes  Thi&atee. 

Thb  Fanatico  per  la  Muiiea4ciand  little  or  no  favour  on  itn 
revival,  as  we  predicted.  It  was  performed  a  few  niehts,  for 
want  of  something  else,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Kossini> 
Bat^iere  di  Sivigiia^  which  was  so  gotten  up,  that  it  woukt  not 
have  endured  a  second  representation,  but  for  the  disohlered 
state  of  the  vocal  troop,  which  made  it  necessi^  to  ^o  on  .with 
this  opera  rather  than  shut  up  the  house.  Mad.  Ronzi  de  Begnit 
has  been  confined  to  her  room  from  the  commencement  of  the 
season: — ^Signor  Rossini  and  the  other  managers  do  not -act 
together  with  perfect  cordiality,  and  Mad.  Colbran  Roaami  II 
much  indisposed.  Signor  Garcia  sang  in  sjjite  of  a  cold,  till  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time,  leaving  //  Conte,  io  the 
Barhiere,  to  Curioni ;  who,  in  his  turn,  vras  obliged  to  annomtee 
himself  on  the  list  of  invalids,  and;  in  consequence,  M.  Begrez 
was  engagefl,  that  no  further  delay  might  take  place  in  the 
bringing  out  of  Otelloy  the  opera  chosen  by  Madame  Pasta  for 
her  re-appearance  in  London.  We  concur  so  entirely  iu  the 
following  account  of  Mad.  Past^,  and  of  her  debut,  js^iven  in  a 
morning  paper,  that  we  beg  leave  to  extract  it,  making  a  few 
verbal  alterations. 

"  In  the  year  1817,  when  the  Italian  opera  was  rescued,  by 
^  new  system  of  managenient,  thsiOk  impending  deiffertictilni*  a 
company  was  formed,  which,  for  eificienc/, — fer  tbe  petformitnoe 
of  really  good  music, --exceeded,  beyond  all  compare,  any  tfaaft 
had  before  been  collected  together.  In  it  were  nmifbereil 
SignorsCrivelli,  Ambrogetti,  and  Angrisani  *  Mesdfimes  Fodolv 
Camporese,  and  Pasta,  the  tw^  latter  of  whom  had  never  before 
appeared  or  any  stago. 

"  Madame  Pasta  was  then  only,  in  her  eigfateenth  year,  and 
though  she  could  not,  at  so  early  an  age,  and  withonf  atiy  mnskal 
experience,  compete  with  the  two  other  admimble  female  singer% 
yet  she'  diewed«  most  distinct^y^  the  possession  of  a<  t«lent  that 
wanted  only  a  little  time  and  cuhut'e,  and  a  fair  oppiiftimity  foir 
disnlaving  itself.'  She  left  Engibind  at  the  cioae  of  the  seaost^ 
and  retired  to  Italy,  where  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her  time 
to  study,  aad<  to  die  hearing  of  the  best  performecs,  but  without 
the  interfcreoee  of  any  master* 

.  "  In  l&Sd  she  returned  to  the  stage,  and  chose  Pacta  as  tHe 
place  of  her  second  debut,  where  she  immediately  prodneed  n 
great  sensation,  and  hafc  ever  since  been  rising  m  popularity, 
not  only  with  the  French,  but  with  ailithe  foreign  visitova  at  thilt 
capital.  Ueore,  it  is  said,  a  Noble  Marquess — who  is  supposed  to- 
be  aetive.in  the  direetion  of.  the  King's  l^eatre  this  season,*!^ 
beard  her,  aadtook  immediate  steps  for  hrmging  her  to  London ; 
in  'oonoe^rnce  whereof,  she  re-appeared  amongst  ns  on  SaUnrdny 
the  S4th  of  March^  in  the  ehuacter  of  Desdmomnt^Aik  RoasiniTr 
(MeU». 

.   **  Madame  Pastn*e  voiee  is  a  m^ti»^$Qprmmi  ita  cpmpoaa  is 

extensive,  and,  though  not  strong,  has  quite  power  enough,  ex- 
cept in  the  concerted  pieces,  in  which  she  cannot  contend  suc- 
cessfully against  the  combined  sounds  of  the  other  singers,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  Orchestra.  Her  tones  are  rich  and  sweet, 
except  wlien  she  forces  them,  and  though  devoid  of  that  clear- 
ness and  vibration  which  the  real  Soprano,— Madame  Ronzi, 
for  instance, — ^possesses,  yet  they  are  well  suited  t4i  her  style  of 
singing,  and  to  the  characters  which  she  will  probably  undertake. 
Her  intonation  is  unimpeachable ;  we  did  not  discover  one  false 
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note.esoape  from  her  durini^  «he  whole  evening.  Her  style  is 
pure,  it  ia  totally  divested  of  all  the  spurious  finery,  the  gew-gaw, 
that  has  been  so  prevalent  btely.  She  adds  very  little  to  what 
••is  9et  down''  for  her,  and  that  litUe  is  not  only  in  good  taste, 
but  in  a  taste  that  has  a.  great  deal  of  originality  in  it.  Some 
modest  omauienU,  which  she  introduced  in  a  most  unpretending 
manner,  went  to  the  heart  of  every  true  lover  of  Song. 

**  As  an  actress  Mad.  Pasta  is  not  less  worthy  of  distinction  ; 
her  expression  and  gesture  are  in  excellent  keeping:  with  her 
singing;  all  three  are  the  offspring  of  a  deep  feeling  and  a 
correct  judgment.  In  figure  she  is  rather  below  the  middle  size, 
but  is  exceedingly  well  proportioned.  It  may  be  recollected  that 
her  first  appearance  in  this  country  was  in  male  attire,  and  her 
form  was  then  greatly  admired.  Her  features  are  regular  and 
-expressive,  and  her  whole  countenance  indicates  a  genius  for  the 
serious,  rather  than  the  comic  drama.*' 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  than  Mad.  Pasta's  re- 
ception, and  at  the  end  of  the  opera  she  was  called  for,  and 
shewed  herself  again  on  the  stage,  when  she  was  received  with 
acclamations* 


Dbuby-Lane  and  Covent-Garden  Theatres, 

Since  our  last,  nothing  that  requires  noticing  here  has  been 
brought  out,  or  performed,  at  either  of  our  National  Theatres. 
Jdr.  Bishop  leaves  Covent  Garden  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
'.is  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  is  to  receive  eij^ht  hundred 
^pounds  per  annum  ;  and,  of  course,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  fiis  copy-right  The  committee  of  the  former  theatre 
refused,  it  is  said,  to  augment  his  salary,  and  Mr.  EUiston, — ^verv 
wisely,  we  think, — seized  the  opportunity  of  adding  so  much 
musical  talent  to  his  establishment. 


ORATORIOS. 

The  Prophecy,  an  Oratorio  from  Pope's  Messiah,  composed 
i>y  J.  A.  Wade,  Esq.,  is  certainly  a  very  clever  production.  We 
•have  heard  a  considerable  portion  of  it  a  second  time,  and  find 
that  its  effect  increases  upon  repetition,  for  its  merits  are  of  too 
ileep  a  kind  to  be  thorougnly  developed  at  a  first  hearing.  The 
Overture  is  after — using  the  wora  in  the  sense  which  painters 
employ  it — ^that  of  Handel's  Bf  essiah, — ^aad  consists  mainly  of  a 
<weil-v^ritten  fugue.  Another  fugue,  in  the  Chorus  "  In  ada- 
mantine chains,**  with  a  second  subject,  is  as  fortunate  in  effect 
as  learned  in  construction. 

Dr  Crotch's  Ode  on  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty 
has  been  performed  ;  but  it  is  not  a  sufiiciently  popular  kind  of 
music  to  succeed  in  an  English  theatre.  We  regret  to  see  that 
so  excellent  and  respectable  a  professor  can  allow  his  name  to  ap- 
pear in  the  bilk,  accompanied  by  siieh  wretched  quackery  as 
"  an  orcliestra  of  Harps,''  and  three  notes  of  admiration.  Dr. 
'Busby  also  brought  forward  a  coBi|po«tion»  but  its  reception  w?.s 
not  very  flattering. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  tried  his  strength  in  Handel's  music*  We 
heard  him  sing,  "  Sound  an  ahirm,"  and  cannot  from  tliis  spe- 
'cimen,  encourage  him  with  any  praise  ;  it  ought  to  be  delivered 
with  strength  and  animation,  most  unquestionaUy,  but  not 
bawled  out  as  if  commanding  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  He  song 
it  also  in  double  quick  time,  and  m  a  style  that  may  please  un- 
cultivated ears,  but  never  will  gain  for  him  that  applause  which 
will  make  eitiber  his  fortune  or  his  &me.  The  taste  for  music  is 
etieraliy  improving^lHragb  among  the  high  vulgar  ami  the  low 


vulgar  it  is  still  at  t^e  ebb,-*«nd  that  manner  which  succeeded 
with  the  many  twenty  years  aj^o,  is  fast  growing  into  disrepute, 
and  will  soon  be  universally  discountenanced. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  noticing  the  unparalleled 
effrontery  of  Monsieur  Bochsa  in  boasting  of  having  combined 
so  much  native  Talent.  Pray  of  what  country  is  the  very  under- 
taker of  these  Oratorios  ? — h  Momieur  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  native  talent  of  Engladd  ?  If  he  had  not,  shamefully,  been 
allowed  to  engage  both  Uie  winter  theatres,  in  order  to  close  one 
of  them,  and  so  stifle  anything  like  fair  and  advantageous  com- 
petition, might  not  some  native, — some  honest  native. — ^have 
had  a  chance  of  performing  Oratorios,  and  of  also  trying  his  skill 
in  getting-up  Lent  Concerts  ? 


Mr.  RIES  S  farewell  CONCERT. 

On  Thursday,  April  8th,  this  celebrated  composer  and  per- 
former gave  a  Concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  for  the  purpose  of 
bidding  farewell  to  a  country  where  he  has  been  established 
many  years,  and  by  which  he  has  been  both  admired  for  his 
talents,  and  esteemed  for  his  private  worth.  We  lose  him  with 
regret,  and  he  will  carry  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  English, 
wherever  his  own  choice,  or  accident,  may  lead  his  steps. 

llie  rooms  have  rarely  been  so  full  as  upon  the  present  occa* 
siou ;  the  public  flocked  to  them  in  crowds,  without  any  solicita- 
tion, and  thereby  manifested,  in  the  strongest  practicable  manner, 
their  opinion  of  the  artist  whom  they  assembled  to  honour. 
Mr.  Ries  gave  an  excellent  concert,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
most  of  the  first  performers  in  London.  Messrs.  Cramer  and 
Kalkbrenner  were  prevented  attending  by  casualties  ;  but 
Mr.  Clementi  comiucted  a  new  overture,  composed  by  hhnself,  in 
person. 


NEW  CONCERT  ROOM  AT  YORK. 

At  the  late  Yorkshire  Musical  Festival  much  inconvenience 
was  experienced  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  Great  Assembly 
Room  to  receive  the  multitudes  who  wished  to  attend  the  even- 
ing performances.  The  committee  were  anxiously  desirous  to 
provide  more  accommodation  at  the  future  intended  festivals,  and 
an  opportunity  having  recently  occurred  of  obtaining  the  pre- 
mises lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Howlet,  situated  in  Upper  Len- 
dail,  and  adloining  the  end  of  the  Assembly  Rooms,  a  few  gentle- 
men spiritedly  purchased  the  same  for  two  thousand  guineas  not 
doubting  the  public  approbation.  Upon  tliese  premises  it  is  in- 
tended to  erect  a  Concert-Room  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
sixtr  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  in  height,  capable  of  accom- 
modating sixteen  hundred  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  and  % 
gallery  to  contain  about  four  hundred  more :  the  expense  of  this  is 
expected  to  be  about  four  thousand  pounds.  The  fhmt  entrance 
Mrill  be  into  Upper  JLiendall,  and  on  the  left  hand,  if  permitted, 
will  be  an  entrance  into  the  end  of  the  Great  Assembly  Room ; 
thus  forming  a  promenade  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  exceeding  any  other  concert-room  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
determined  at  a  recent  committee  meeting,  at  which  the  prompt 
securing  of  the  premises  was  duly  appreciated,  that  the  next 
musical  festival  shall  be  held  in  September,  1825;  and  theeven- 
inj^  receipts  are  to  be  first  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of^the  New  Musical  Hall.  The  building  is  then  to  be  vested  in 
trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  York  County  Hospital,  and  tiie 
Infirmaries  of  Hull,  Leeds,  and  SbelRekl^  in  all  future  time. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHANN 

The  most  brilliant  sera  in  the  history  of  German  music 
singularly  coincides  with  the  golden  age  of  its  poetry. 
At  the  time  -when,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Klopstock, 
Wieland,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  produced  t^iose  sublime 
works  which  surpassed  all  that  the  Grerman  muse  ever 
brought  to  light,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  saved 
the  reputation  of  the  souths  by  producing  in  the  sister  art 
immortal  comjiositions  in  a  universal  language,  that  will 
hand  down  their  names  to  all  posterity.  Each  art  has  vet, 
it  is  true,  its  representative  in  Goethe  and  Beethoven ;  but, 
like  setting  suns,  they  no  longer  shine  with  meridian 
brilliancy.  As  both  arts  were  about  the  same  time  in 
their  zenith,  so  both  have  been  contemporaneously  on  the 
decline.  The  makers  of  verses  and  the  composers  of  pas- 
sages, have  as  much  increased,  as  the  inventors  of  poetical 
ideas,  and  of  melodies,  have  diminished.  But, — not  to 
continue  the  parallel  any  further, — the  few  living  musi- 
cians of  Germany  who  form  an  exception  to  this  assertion, 
and  from  whom  the  preservation  of  classical  taste  must 
be  expected,  belong  nearly  all  to  the  old  school.  Spohr, 
Hummel,  C.  M.  von  Weber,  were  not  only  cotempora- 
ries  of  those  great  German  composers,  but  lived  in  the 
same  town,  and  in  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  How 
beneficially  this  must  have  influenced  their  musical 
education,  is  self-evidept.  None  of  them  had,  however, 
in  this  respect,  greater  advantages  than  Hummel,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subsequent  memoir. 

J.  N.  Hummel  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November,  in 
the  year  1778,  at  Presburg.  As  early  as  his  4th  year 
he  received  from  his  father,  who  was  then  music-master 
at  the  military  institution  of  Wartberg,  instructions  on 
the  violin,  without  much  success.  But  when  he,  in  the 
following  year,  had  lessons  in  singing,  and  oh  the  piano- 
forte, his  natural  talents  burst  forth  on  a  sudden.  In- 
clination and  diligence  had  soon  advanced  him  so  far, 
ihat  he  could  assist  as  singer  in  the  performance  of 
the  church  music ;  and  on  the  piano-forte,  he  had,  in  one 
year,  made  such  progress  that  he  stood  foremost  among 
all  the  pupils  at  Wartberg.  Wlien,  two  years  after^ 
mrds,  tne  emperor  Joseph  abolished  that  institution, 
the  father  of  Hummel  chose  Vienna  for  his  abode.  His 
son,  now  seven  years  of  age,  attracted,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary execution  on  the  pifl»6-forte,  the  attention  of 
all  the  connoisseurs,  and  they  entreated  the  father  to  in- 
trust the  musical  education  of  such  a  wonderful  child  to 
the  greatest  of  all  masters, — to  Mozart.   It  is  too  well 
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known  how  much  Mozart  abhorred  giving  lessons ;  never^ 
theless  he  agreed  to  become  the  master  of  young  Hummel, 
on  condition  that  he  should  entirely  be  placed  under  him, 
and  should  live  in  his  house.  For  two  years  Hummel 
had  the  advantage  of  this  inestimable  instruction,  after 
which  he  travelled  Mfith  his  father  and  visited  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland,  England, 
and  Holland.  Every  where  he  was  heard  with  the 
most  encouraging  applause,  for,  except  Mozart  him- 
self, no '  one  had  at  so  early  an  age  acquired  such  a 
mastery  of  his  instrument.  After  six  years'  absence  be 
returned  to  Vienna,  and  began  the  study  of  composition 
under  Albrechtsbcrger,  who,  indeed,  has  been  the  master 
of  nearly  all  the  modern  Viennese  composers  of  eminence. 
After  this  he  enjoyed  for  some  years  the  friendship  and 
.  instruction  of  Salieri,  which  was  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  him  in  the  dramatic  department  of  his  art.  Weigl 
was  then  called  the  first,  Siissmayer  the  second,  and 
Hummel  the  third,  scholar  of  Salieri.  At  the  particular 
recommendation  of  the  great  Haydn,  he  received  in  1808 
an  invitation  to  Stuttgardt;  but  the  negotiations  were 
SQon  broken  off.  The  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Loudon,  and  Baron  Braun  the 
manager  of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  made  him  offers  of  en- 
gagement at  ^he  same  time. — Hummel  preferred  the 
service  of  the  Prince.  His  Highness  being  particularly 
attached  to  church  music.  Hummel  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  trying  his  talents  in  this  department, 
and  his  first  mass  received  the  entire  appronation  of 
J.  Haydn.  When  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Theatre  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
noblemen,  with  Prince  Esterhazv  at  their  head.  Hummel 
manifested  his  genius  also  in  the  province  of  dramatic 
composition,  and  several  of  his  operas  were  well  received. 
In  1811  he  left  the  prince's  service,  and  resided  at 
Vienna,  where,  by  means  of  his  Piano-forte  lessons,  he 
communicated  to  others  that  knowledge  of  the  instru« 
ment  which  he  had  himself  acquired  from  Mozart. 
He  occasionally  made  short  journeys,  and  visited,  in 
1816,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  5u;.,  being  every  where  received 
with  enthusi&stip  applause,  as  the  most  extraordinary 
Piano-forte  plaver  ot  the  tlay .  From  the  end  of  the  year 
1816,  to  1818,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Wiir- 
temberg  as  maestro  di  capeUa;  and  from  1818,  up  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  resided  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Weimar.   As  he  is  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Grand 
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Duchess,  one  of  his  principal  occupations  is  to  instruct 
Her  Highness  on  the  Piano«forte.  Since  his  residence 
at  Weimar  he  has  made  two  great  journeys,  one  to 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1821,  and  another  to  Hol- 
land at  the  end  of  last  year.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  amount  to  105  at  least ;  amongst  which, 
those  for  the  Piano-forte  are  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous. His  aepletto,  the  concerto  in  A  minor,  fad  his 
grand  duet,  Op.  92,  have  mainly  contributed  to  his  great 
celebrity.  ,  ' 

As  a  composer  Hummel  ranks  very  high,  though  it  is 
principally  on  his  Piano-iforte  works  that  his  reputation 
,  rests.  He  is  certainly  jiot  over  scrupidous  in  availing 
hfmself  of  the  materials  of  other  masters^  but  like  a 
man  of  taste,  he  interweaves  them  so  skilfidly  with  his 
own,  that  there  is  nothing  heterogeneous  in  the  composi- 
tion t>f  the  whole.  From  no  other  (^omposer  has  be  bor- 
rowed so  freely  as  from  his  own  master — Mozart ;  and  it 
requires  no  great,  ingenuity  to  discover  the  similarity  in 
fheir  Piano-forte  works.  Those  of  Hummel  are  much 
more  brilliant  and  difficult,  owin|  to  the  progress  which 
Piano-forte  playing  has  made  within  the  last  ten  years. 
If  any  work  in  particular  were  to  be  named  a^  being 
striqtly  his  own,  it  would  certcunly  be  the  Grand  Diiet 
for  two  performers  on  the  Piano-forte.  This,  as  it  is  his 
most  beautiful  production,  is  also  the  most  original,  and 
if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  the  most  poetical. 
As  a  player,  he  has,  on  tne  continent,  no  other  rival 
hni  Moscheles,  whose  style  bears  so  much  resemblance 
to  Hummel's,  that  a  parallel  may  form  a  part  of  the 
memoir  which  we  shortly  intend  to  give  of  his  life,  in  the 
Hatfitonicon* 

The  works  of  Hummel  are  very  numerous  and  we  are 
only  enabled  to  mention  the  principal  ones.  For  the 
Piano-forte,  with  accompt.,  he  has  written  Grand  Con- 
certos in  B  minor,  and  in  a  minor.  Septuor,  Op.  74. 
-Grand  Quintuor,  Op.  87.  Trios  with  "Violin  and  Tio- 
loncello.  Op.  12,  in  £  flat.  Op.  22.  Op.  86,  in  6. 
Op.  65,  in  6.  Op.  63,  in  E.  Op.  93  in  £  flat.  Op. 
96,  in  £  flat.  Rondo  brilliant  with  Orch.  Op.  56,  in  a. 
Rondo  brilliant  with  a  Russian  theme.  Op.  98,  in  b. 
Concerto  for  Piano-^orte  and  Violin  ohhUgato^  Op.  17. 
QuatuoTs  for  the  Violin,  Op.  30.  BesiH-s  a  great  num- 
ber of  Sonatas,  Rondos,  Variations,  Fugues  for  the  Piano- 
forte solo.  His  Grand  Mass,  and  Grand  Duet,  Op.  92, 
have  already  been  mentioned. 

His  Dramatic  works  are  Hel^  tt  Penis,  a  Ballet ; 
Das  Belebte  Oemahlde^  ditto  ;  Sappho  of  Mitylene^  ditto  ; 
Puma  €d  Endimioney  a  Cantata ;  Le  Vicende  dAmore^ 
Opera  Buffa;  Maikilde,  Opera  hi  3  acts.  Der  Zcntberring, 
Pantomime  ^c.  He  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  new  Ita- 
lian Opera,  Mathilde  de  Guise. 

Having  been  always  very  prudent  in  the  manai^ement 
of  his  affairs,  M.  Hummel  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
an  independent  fortune,  such  as  enables  him  to  keep  a 
'  carriage,  and  to  Kve  in  every  other  respect  in  the  style 
Tif  the  opulent  and  great. 


FROM  THE  F  SHARP  0¥  THE  RUSSIAN 
IMra»IAL  HORN  MUSIC. 

(To  the  Editor  qfthe  Habmontcon.) 

111  a  country  where  philosophy  and  political  scievce 
are  allied  to  the  purpose  of  reducing  man  to  his  most 


simple  expression,  X  all  institutions  have  a  particular 
character,  which  may  appear  strange  to  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  those  countries,  where  some  kind  of 
liberty  exists,  and  where  the  dignity  of  human  nature  is 
not  abased  to  a  condition  that  is  merely  mechanical  and 
vegetative. 

Russia,  as  vou  are.  well  aware,  is  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope into  whicn  the  Ught  of  science  has  the  least  pene- 
trated. 

You  cannot  be^  .ignorant  that  music  (I  mean  musical 
execution,)  is  a  very  different  thing  at  Petersburg,  from 
what  it  is  at  Yienna,  Berlin,  Milan,  Paris,  London,  in  a 
word,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  where  melody  has 
made  s<Hne  advances.  A  concert  of  harmony  at  Peters* 
burg  is  composed  of  about  four-and-twenty  musicians. 
The  functions  of  each  of  these  performers,  are  limited 
to  the  giving  of  a  note,  of  one  single  note.  The  most 
rigid  and  scrupulous  attention  is  the  only  instinctive 
quality  exacted  of  these  bellows  in  the  human  form; 
hence,  they  diow  no  disposition  for  any  other  taleat, 
because  they  have  no  idea  of  extending  their  range  of 
thought  beyond  this  limited  sphere.  They  are  in 
every  respest  automata,  possessed  of  no  determinate 
faculty. 

Can  you  figure  to  yourself  a  man  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  organ  pipe  ?  Will  you  believe,  sir,  that 
the  person  who  now  addresses  you,  has,  during  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  been  the  F  sharp  of  the  music  of  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  ?  I  was  called,  at  least  I  am 
willing  so  to  believe,  to  moi^  brilliant  destinies ;  but  a 
cruel  event  haa  changed  my  fate.  My  fortune  having 
been  destroyed  in  one  single  day,  I  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  the  court ;  I  hoped 
for  an  employment  worthy  of  a  thinking  beine,  and  they 
have  conferred  upon  me  that  of  a  piece  of  mechanism.  I 
became  mono-musical  at  the  rate  oSf  a  hundred  roubles  per 
annum. 

One  day  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  pli^  an  entire 
air  upon  a  flute,  whidi  had  bieen  sent  me  mm  France. 
As  a  return  for  my  presumption,  I  received  a  doxen  lashes 
of  the  knout,'  which  were  unsparingly  ^plied,  and  my 
appointment  stopped.  After  this  I  blew  tor  six  mont&s 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  wearied  out  at  length  by  the 
rigorous  treatment  I  was  doomed  to  endure,  i  deserted 
from  a  body  where  no  enoouraeement  is  held  out  to  emu- 
lation, and  from  a  country,  where  intelligent  beings  lure 
converted  into  wind  instruments,  incapable  of  any  iartlier 
degree  of  advancement.  My  comrades,  g,  b  flat,  and  A, 
have  followed  my  example.  We  are  lately  arrived  in 
London,  and  wish  to  give  some  concerts.  We  purpose 
playing  .an  air  in  four  notes,  and  solemnly  assure  you 
that  we  will  not  cheat  the  public  by  being  pleasing ;  we 
we  will  scrupulously  adhere  to  im  prevailing  fashian, 
^d  be  mly  surprising. 

We  have,  and  that  may  prove  a  disadvantage,  no  con- 
demnedt  fugitive  felon  in  our  band ;  nevertheless  we  hope 
that  the  novelty  of  our  perfiormance  may  excite  some  in" 
terest,  and  that  it  may  inspire, pity  for  the  slaves,  whom 
ignorance  hy  reduced  to  the  barbarous  condition^  ia 
which  was  lately 

VourlminUe  BCPvaiitf  , 

Formerly  ^  sho!^  to  H.  I.^lff.  Ubi 
May  9d,  1884.  Empexorof  all  (he  RoflMM. 
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AN  ACeOUNT  O?  Mr.  CHARLES  DtBDIlV'S 
THEATRICAL  PIECES. 

Whzxm  n  HixaBLf,  in  1788. 

[Condvdedfroai  p«ge'90.] 

$1.  Thfi  jSeragrfio.— This  piece  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
HjUTi9,  pTeroos  to  my  depiirtnre  for  France,  and  per- 
formed in  tbe  season  1776  and  1777:  1  should  mention 
abo  that  I  then  left  my  aillars  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  who  sajyerintended  them  till  my  return,  and 
common  justice  bids  me  say,  that  he  discharged  his  trust 
with  sreat  honour  and  fidd^ty,  for  which  kiivdness  I  new 
^Ye  him  my  public  thanks.  I  ha^e  yet  eyery  letter  he 
wrote  me,  ana  really  there  are  many  of  the  kindesl  and 
most  disinterested  sentiments  of  friendship  I  ever  read. 
To  say  the  truth,  he  had  trouble  enouch  on  my  account ; 
for  the  first  stipidation  Mr.  Harris  made  was  to  alter  the 
pieces  in  whatever  way  he  pleased.  In  consequence  of 
thiSt  when  I  came  to  read  in  the  naper  the  plot  of  the 
SaragUoy  at  Calais*  I  found  it  totally  diflbrent  from  that 
which  I  had  sent,  and  I  remember  the  doctor's  letter 
that  accompanied  the  account  of  its  reception,  says,  that 
if  I  were  to  see  it  I  shoidd  scarcely  know  my  own  piece. 
Mr.  Harris  also  obliged  him  to  new  set  some  of  the  son^s, 
which  he  assures  me  was  a  most  irksome  task,  but  he 
rathei"  undertook  it  than  that  the  piece  should  not  be  per- 
formed. The  benefit  for  this  yielded  me  forty-eight 
pounds,  the  words  fifty,  and  I  sold  the  music  for  an 
eventual  sixty  pounds;  forty-five  of  which  became  due. 

52,  53,  54,  55.  The  Razor  Grinder— Yo,  Yea,  or  the 
Friendly  Tars— Old  Woman  of  Etahti/—a.nd  The  Mad 
Doctor — four  pieces  which  I  sent  IMtr.  King  from  France. 
These  pieces  were  sold  out  and  out  at  a  very  reasonable 
nrice.  But  I  again  repeat  that  idl  my  engagements  with 
Mr.  King  were  pleasurable  ones,  and  had  1  made  him  a 
present  of  half  I  have  done  for  him,  I  should  still  be 
under  obligations  to  him. 

56.  Poor  Vulcan — a  burletta,  performed  in  the  season 
17T7  and  1778,  at  Covent  Garden,  and  which  I  boldy 
pronounce,  had  it  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  state  i 
sent  it,  would  have  had  much  greater  success.  It  is 
imiformly  said  that  the  first  act  of  this  piece  is  remarka- 
bly complete ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  the 
b^pnning  of  the  second  act  to  VtUcan^s  soliloquy  is  as 
dnU  as  any  thing  possibly  can  be,  and  the  reason  is,  the 
burlesque  is  totally  dropt,  and  Adonis— by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Iluirs  somniferous  muse,  converted  into  a  sighing, 
dying,  sleeping  swain ;  whereas  I  had  made  him  a 
burlesque  character,  as  weU  as  the  rest. ,  The  benefit  for 
^Poor  FttZcaw  yielded  about' ninety-five  pounds,  the  music 
was  sold  lfor  fifty  pounds,  and  the  words  for  sixty  pounds. 
At  this  time  the  expense  of  tbe  benefits  was  raised,  by 
the  famous  coalition  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Harris,  to 
a  hundred  guineas.  I  however  would  not  pay  it,  nor 
was  it,  after  my  positive  refusal,  insisted  on. 

57.  The  Gyvsies — an  after-piece,  written  by  me,  and 
composed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  It  was  performed  at  Ae  Hay- 
market  in  the  summer  of  1778,  but  was  rather  a  losing 
game.  The  profits,  had  there  been  any,  were  to  have 
Seen  divided. 

58.  77ie  7V«cAs/on«— perfbrmed  in  the  season  1778 
and  1779,  a  pantomime,  vmtten  and  composed  by  me, 
under  a  verbal  agreement  with  Mr.  Harris,  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  pounds  for  the  quantity  of  three  after-' 
pieces,  and  every  thing  over  ana  above  to  be  paid  for  in 
proportion.   This  piece  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Filon, 


and  to  Mrs.  Cowley.  The  fact  is,  that  in  spte  of  att  I 
could  do,  Mr.  Harris  would  be  trying  to  foist  in  alt^pa- 
tioBS,  which  had  very  nearly  parted  us  before  this  enter* 
taihment  came  out.  I  consented  however  to  none  but  a 
few  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Garrick*  After  the  piece 
was  out  however,  and  fairly  Mr.  Harris's  property,  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleased ' 
with  it ;  and  by  this  means  that  contemptible  scene  go4 
into  it  of  the  roat,  which  I  with  particular ^  pleasure 
acknowledge  is  not  mine :  the  emoluments  however 
and  they  consisted  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  Ae  piece,  aa 
a  performance,  a  hundred  pounds  by  Mr.  Harris  for  th^ 
copy-right  of  the  words,  and  twenty  pounds  for  the  music 

59.  Rose  and  CoHn — a  piece  of  one  act,  performed  vcarj 
frequently,  and  with  great  applause. 

60.  AnTtefte  and  Lsc^an— of  the  same  description,  and 
petlbrmed  as  successfully. 

6\.  The  Wives  revenged^ra&Br  longer,  but  of  tha 
same  description.  These  pieces^  together  wi A  the  Sofooii^ 
the  Graces,  and  the  Statue^  afterwards  performed  with 
great  success  at  the  Circus,  are  what  I  allude  to  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Harris.  I  received  fifty  pounds  for  each  of 
them,  and  sixty  pounds  for  the  music  of  the  three  from 
Mr.  Harris ;  the  words  I  iept,  which,  according  tocustom^ 
were  unproductive. 

62.  A  pantomime,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect. 
In  it  was  introduced  that  song,  Give  round  the  word 
dismount,  dismount"  It  was  only  a  revived  thing,  and 
together  vrith  the  song  sung  so  well  by  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  some  other  matters,  esti- 
mated at  fifty  pounds. 

63.  The  Chelsea  Pensioner — ^the  same  season.  This 
piece  came  out  with  Miss  More's  Percy,  which  tragedy, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  was  not  wSl 
received ;  and  my  opera  had  like  to  have  suiTered  by 
being  in  company  with  it.  The  success  of  the-  Chelsea 
Pensioner,  however,  afterwards  was  very  flattering ;  yet 
it  was  done  but  three  nights  in  all,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  Why  Mr.  Harris  has  not  repeated  it 
since,  he  knows  best,  as  there  were  four  songs  encored  on 
the  last  night  it  was  performed.  This  piece  was  an  over* 
plus  chaise  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The  words  I  published 
according  to  custom  at  a  loss,  and  the  music,  except  a  few 
songs  which  were  introduced  into  a  periodical  work,  never  ^ 
was  made  public. 

64.  Mirror — a  pantomime  burletta,  performed  with  con- 
siderable success  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  season  of  1779 
and  1780.  This  piece  was  strong  satire,  and  therefore 
**  carier  to  the  multitude,''  who,  however,  were  charmed 
with  the  scenery.  One  circumstance  marks  this  per- 
formance very  strongly.  The  character  of  Punch,  whose 
bibbery  bino  begot  ail  the  fal  de  rals  and  te  de  reesf' 
which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  make  up  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr  Edwin,  and  which  was  a  satire  upon  non- 
sense, is  now  forgotten  for  nonsense  itself.  For  this 
piece,  I  received  a  sixth  of  the  six  first  nights,  amounting 
to  about  a  bundled  and  thirty  pounds.  The  w<Mpds  yielded 
me  about  twenty  pounds,  and  the  music  ten  pouncU. 

65.  The  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps—eok  opera,  in  three 
acts.  This  piece  fell  for  want  of  support.  I  remember 
Vernon's  saying,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  get 
perfect,  and  play  his  best,  that  he  saw  it  ^was  the  , 
general  wish  the  piece  should  be  damned,  and,  as  in  duty 
bound,  he  lent  it  a  hand."  My  agreem^t  for  this  piece 
was,  to  have  a  third  of  the  nine  first  nights.  It-  was  per* 
formed  but  three.    1  received  about  seventeen  pounds. 

9.  2 
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66.  Plymouth  in  an  Uproar^a.  piece  brought  to  me  by 
a  seafaring  gentleman.  I  made  some  alterations  in  it  at 
his  desire,  and  it  succeeded  pretty  well,  being  performed 
about  twelve  nights.  My  snare  of  the  profits  came  to 
about  sixty- five  pounds. 

67.  The  Islanders-^t  opera  of  three  acts,  performed 
in  the  season  of  1780  and  1781.  This  piece  had  very 
good  success,  and  is  remembered  to  have  contained  some 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  most  favourite  songs,  and  many  other 
Tery  popular  things.  I  was  to  have  had  for  it  a  third  of 
the  nine  first  nights ;  but  the  king  coming  to  the  per- 
formance on  the  sixth,  I  was  oblig^  to  submit  to  take  in 
the  tenth,  which  made  a  difference  to  me  of  more  than 
^fiy  pounds.  I  however,  from  first  to  last,  got  by  this 
piece  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Instead  of 
coming  out  in  the  course  of  the  business  in  the  second 
season,  which  it  mi^ht  have  done  with  considerable  re- 
puCation,  Mr.  Harris  made  me  cut  it  down  into  a  farce, 
and  call  it  the  Marriage  Act,  The  alterations  this  piece 
underwent,  previous  to  its  coming  out,  were  innumerable. 
Some  few  of  them  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  111 
venture  to  say  it  gained  nothing  by  that.  Mr.  Woodfall 
saw  a  sketch  of  the  first  act.  in  a  rough  state,  and  in  a 
letter  which  I  have  by  me,  declared  it  bid  the  fairest  for 

"popularity  of  any  thing  he  had  seen.  It  was  certainly  a 
very  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Harris,  who  advised  me  not 
to  confess  noyself  the  author,  urging  me  with  words 
more  than  belonged  to  such  a  tr^e for  he  said 
Junius  was  not  yet  known,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
advise  me  to  declare  myself.  To  be  sure  there  were 
some  flying  reports  that  Mr.  Harris  wrote  it  himself, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  thought  he  wished  those  lo  be 
credited. 

68.  Harlequin  Free  Afoson— same  season.  This  piece 
had  a  prodigious  run.  I  wrote  the  words  and  composed 
the  music.  My  emoluments  were  seventy  pounds  from 
the  theatre,  I  sold  about  2,700  books,  which  yielded  me 
«^for  so  well  are  these  things  managed — about  thirty- 
five  pounds,  and  the  music  was  distributed  in  a  work 
called  the  "  Lyrist,"  which  publication  yielded  me  nearly 
fifty  pounds. 

69.  Amphytrion — ^performed  in  the  season  of  1781  and 
1782.  This  piece  was  the  only  instance  in  which  I  made 
a  point  of  securing  myselC  Mr.  Harris  and  I  parted,  as 
I  nave  before  mentioned.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
ducting it,  and  it  was  performed  but  two  nights.  I  re- 
ceived for  it  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 

70.  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  88,  88, 
84.  The  Barrier  of  Parnassus,  The  Graces,  The  Saloon, 
The  Milkmaid,  The  Refusal  of  Harlequin,  The  Land  of 
Simplicitjf,  The  Passions,  The  Statue,  Clump  and  Cudden, 
The  Benevolent  Tar,  The  Regions  of  Accomplishment, 
Lancashire  Witches,  The  Cestvs,  Pandora,  The  Long  Odds, 
These,  two  or  three  other  pantomimes,  four  or  five  inter- 
mezzos of  a  more  trifling  kind,  and  at  least  fifteen  ballads, 
each  taking  twelve  or  fourteen  airs  and  an  overture,  with 
a  variety  of  other  matter,  make  up  what  I  did  for  the 
Circus  ;  where,  in  the  first  season,  I  cleared  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  pounds ;  but  from  that  moment,  my  con- 
nexion with  this  place  has  been  a  series  of  trouble,  loss, 
and  vexation. 

85,  Liberty  Hall — performed  with  the  success  I  have 
already  stated,  at  Dmry-Lane,  in  the  season  of  1785  and 
1786.  The  benefit  yielded  forty-eight  pounds,  the  words 
nothing,  and  the  music^by.  which  if  it  bad  been  per- 
formed oftener,  I  should  have  received  a  considerable 


sum— brought,  though  handsomely  bargained  for,  no 
great  matter. 

86.  Harvest  Home — ^performed  at  the  Haymarket,  1787. 
I  was  nine  pounds  in  debt  ou  the  benefit,  the  words  I 
sold  for  forty  pounds,  and  the  music  did  about  as  much  as 

Liberty  HalL 

These  pieces,  were  I  to  go  over  every  ground,  would 
come  up  to  very  near  a  hundred,  bpt  Richmond,  Mary- 
le-bone,  Exeter  'Change,  and  some  other  places  where.  I 
have  produced  performances,  shall  be  given  in  to  heap  np 
the  measure.  What  I  have  dpne  will  astonish  the  reader 
sufficiently,  for  he  will  see  that,  in  twenty-three  years,  I 
have  received  only  about  .five  thousand  five  hundred, 
uounds,  even  when  I  add  my  difierent  salaries  and  annual 
benefits. 


To  the  foregoing  historical  catalogue  of  Mr.  Dibdin's 
theatrical  works,  may  be  added,  those  pieces  written, 
composed,  and  performed  by  himself  at  the  Auction 
Room,  in  Kin^-street,  Covent  Garden ;  at  Uie  Lyceum, 
and  at  his  minor  theatre  in  Leicester  Place,  Leicester 
Square.   The  following  is  a  list  of  these : 


The  fFhtm  of  the  Moment, 
The  Oddities, 
The  ff^agB, 
Private  Theatricals, 
The  Quizzes, 
CasHes  in  the  Air, 
Greut  News, 
mil  o'  the  fTisv, 
Christmas  Gamioolft 
The  General  Election^ 


ValenJtine^s  Day, 

The  Svhytis, 

The  King  and  Queen, 

A  Tour  to  the  Lands  End, 

Tom  fFilkins, 

The  Divertisement, 

The  CakehoHse, 

The  Frisk, 

and 
Most  Fotes, 


ON  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SONG  EFFECTED 
BY  ROSSINI. 

ITo  the  Editor  of  the  Harmonicon.] 
Sir, 

The  substance  of  the  following  remarks,  I  have  found 
in  the  life  of  Rossini,  and  as  my  own  opinion  accords 
generally  with  the  sentiments  therein  expressed,  I  have 
translated  and  condensed  the  critique  from  the  French. 
Should  you  think  it  worthy  of  insertion,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it  in  your  impartial  work.  If  it  promotes  discus- 
sion, so  much  the  better ;  I  shall  be  as  happy  in  having 
my  judgment  corrected,  as  in  finding  it  confirmed. 

Cbito, 

The  truly  beautiful  in  song,  began  with  Pistocchi,  in 
1680 ;  his  pupil,  Bernacchi,  made  great  improvements 
in  1720,  but  it  was  under  Pacchierotti,  in  1778,  that  this 
art  was  brought  to  perfection.  These  and  subsequent 
great  singers,  for  instance,  Aprili,  Farinelli,  Ansani,  Ba* 
bini,  and  Marchesi,  were  indebted  for  their  fame  to  the 
svstem  of  the  ancient  composers,  who,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  opera,  furnished  the  singer  only  a  canvass  to  work  upon, 
and  he,  faithful  to  the  motivo  of  the  master,  gave  it  with 
the  utmost  sim{Jicity  and  was  content  to  introduce  his 
ornaments  only  in  tne  last  twenty  bars  of  the  piece. 
What  is  more,  there  was  not  one  of  these  great  singers 
to  whom  his  cotemporaries  were  not  indebted  for  two  or 
three  admirable  female  singers.  The  history  of  a  Ga- 
brielli,  a  De*  Am^cis,  a  Banti,  and  a  Mara,  furnishes  us 
>vith  the  names  of  the  celebrated  soprani  from  whom 
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they  learnt  the>ecrets  of  their  art.  Many  of  the  female 
singers  of  the  present  day,  Signora  Colbran,  for  instance, 
are  indebted  for  their  knowledge  to  Signor  Yelluti. 

It  was  in  the  execution  of  passages  of  the  largo  and 
cantahile  spianato  kind,  that  tbe  t^ents  of  these  great 
singers  shone  forth  so  conspicuously.  Now  these  are 
precisely  the  kind  of  cantilenas  that  Hossini  so  sedulously 
oanished  from  his  operas,  after  he  had  vitiated  his  taste 
at  Naples,  and  adopted  what  is  called  his  secojtd  manner. 
Formerly  a  singer  spent  six  or  seven  years  in  forming 
his  voice  for  the  perfect  execution  of  the  largo ;  the  pa- 
tience of  Bemachi  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
But  since  Rossini  has  become  the  arbiter  of  taste,'no  one 
ever  thinks  of  singing  the  Uirgo^  ill  or  well ;  and  yet  this 
is  the  song  that  touches  the  soul.  The  talent  requisite 
for  singing  a  grand  rondo  of  Rossini,  that  in  the  Donna 
del  Lago^''  for  instance,  is  a  hundred  times  less  than  that 
reonired  for  doing  justice  to  a  grand  air  of  Sacchini. 

The  most  sincere  among  Rossini's  friends,  have  re- 
proached him,  and  with  reason,  of  having  encroached 
upon  the  territory  of  song,  of  having  diminished  those 
means  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  hold  dominion  over 
the  heart,  and  of  having  deprived  the  singer  of  such  op- 
portunities for  an  extemporaneous  display  of  his  powers, 
as  were  so  frequently  afforded  in  the  davs  of  a  Farinelli,  a 
Pacchierotti,  ^c,  and  which  enabled  them  to  work  those 
wonders,  which  can  onlv  be  effected  by  allowing  due 
scope  to  the  energies  of  the  voice. 

xhe  revolution  effected  by  Rossini  has  been  fatal  to 
the  orieinalitv  of  the  singer.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  him 
to  lavish  his  labour  in  the  fruitless  task  of  rendering  the 
public  sensible,  in  the  first  place  to  the  individual  and 
ncUive  qualities  of  his  voice,  and  secondly,  to  the  peculiar 
expre^ion  which  his  individual  mode  of  feeling  can  im- 
part to  it  ?  In  the  operas  of  Rossini  and  his  imitators, 
the  singer  is  condemned  to  the  mortification  of  never 
finding  a  single  opportunity  of  makine  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  qualifications  which  it  has  cost  him  the 
labour  of  years  to  attain.  Besides  the  habit  of  finding 
every  thing  invented,  every  thing  written  in  the  music  he 
is  to  sing,  tends  to  destroy  all  spirit  of  invention,  and  check 
every  impulse  of  a  creative  fancy.  All  that  composers 
demand  now-a-days  of  the  artist  is  a  mechanical  and  in- 
strumental execution.  The  lasciate  me  fare^  (leave  that 
to  me,)  the  usual  phrase  of  Rossini  to  his  singers,  has 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  faculty  is  not  even  left  them 
of  filling  up  a  simple  point  d*orgue.  They  find  every 
thing  ornamented  after  Rossini's  particular  manner. 

Those  bigoted  dilettanti^  who  have  sprung  up  during 
the  reign  of  Rossini,  or,  if  I  may  so  say  it,  these  sons  of 
the  revolution  which  he  has  caused,  will  pardon  me  if  I 
have  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  advantages  which  expres- 
sion, or,  in  other  words,  which  the  pleas  ure  of  the  spec- 
tator, would  gain  from  a  due  degree  of  respect  being 
shewn  to  the  rights  of  the  singer.  There  is  not  less 
diversity  in  the  human  voice,  than  in  the  human  counte- 
nance. Great  as  this  diversity  is  invoices  when  speaking^ 
it  becomes  a  hundred  times  more  striking  in  voices  when 
singing.    In  the  system  of  Rossini,  this  variety,  this  sur^ 

Bisin^;  diversity  of  shades  is  not  allowed  to  appear.  All 
s  voices  are  made,  more  or  less,  to  sing  in  the  same 
style ;  hence  the  art  must  necessarily  be  impoverished, 
and  after  hearing  two,  or  at  the  utmost,  tnree  of  his 
operas,  the  rest  would,  from  this  cause  alone,  appear 
alike,  even  if  his  mannerism  did  not  stamp  them  witli  the 
same  mark.  T.  W. 


STATE  OP  MUSIC  IN  GENEVA. 


It  is  with  pleasure  we  are  able  to  announce  that  while 
the  delightful  science  of  music  is  making  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  its  interests  are  not 
neglected  in  Switzerland.  Not  many  years  ago  both  church 
and  chamber  music  in  this  place  were  at  the  lowest  ebb ; 
which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  and  the  political  storms  by 
which  this  city  was  shaken.  In  such  a  situation  of 
things,  there  necessarily  can  be  no  union,  no  association 
for  the  purposes  of  art  or  science.  But  other  causes  also 
existed,  hostile  to  the  progress  of  music ;  there  was  a  want 
of  schools  for  elementary  instruction  in  the  art,  and 
certain  prejudices  exiiited  against  associations  of  any 
kind,  which  hindered  many  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  such  an  undertaking.  But,  thanks  to'  the  great 
Helvetic  Musical  Society,  and  its  late  splendid  meeting 
at  Lausanne  * ;  and  thanks  to  certain  active  and  liberu. 
minded  citizens  of  Geneva,  those  obstacles  have  beea  / 
removed,  and  an  association  of  dilettanti  has  already  been 
formed,  consisting  of  more  than  sixty  active  members,, 
which  has  already  held  many  meetings,  and  is  making 
rapid  advances  towards  accomplishing  something  worthy 
of  their  zeal  in  the  field  of  orcnestral  music.  It  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  present  them  with 
the  inaugural  discourse  pronounced  by  Professor  Fictet, 
as  president  of  the  society,  on  occasion  of  their  first  meet- 
ing, which  took  place  in  the  saloon  of  the  Museum.  We 
are  the  more  inauced  to  give  this  discourse  entire,  as  it 
portrays  the  spirit  in  which  the  association  has  been 
founded,  and  explains  the  motives  that  hkve  given  rise  to 
it  and  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  in  a  short  and  com- 
prehensive manner. 

Discourse  pronounced  by  Professor  Pictet^  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Geneva* 

Grentlemen, 

You  all  participate  in  my  feelings  on  rising  to- 
address  you,  and  know  the  motives  that  have  determined 
me  so  to  do.  We  are  met  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
establishment  of  a  Musical  Society,  formed  under  the 
banners  of  harmony.  This  society  has  long  existed  in 
vour  fervent  wishes  and  anticipations.  The  germ  that, 
has  thus  suddenly  expanded  into  life  and  beauty,  has 
long  been  fostered  in  your  bosoms.  More  than  ninety 
amateurs  of  music  have  spiritedly  come  forward,  and 
entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  to  promote  by  their 
zeal,  talents,  and  pecuniary  contributions,  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Geneva  Musical  Society^ 
under  the  hope  and  assurance  that  the  number  of 
its  members  will  be  shortly  augmented.  The  sodet/ 
has  established  itself  according  to  certain  regulations,  of 
which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  present  you  with 
an  outline*  ibave  further  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  it 
has  associated  to  itself  a  certain  number  of  ladies  and 
distinguished  artists,  as  honorary  members,  who  gene-^ 
rously  come  forward  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  so- 
ciety by  their  talents  and  exertions,  without  any  view  to 
emolument.  I  cannot  but  hail  this  circumstance  as  a 
happy  omen  for  our  new  society. 

But,  perhaps,  from  the  long  neglect  of  music  in 
Geneva,  in  past  years,  impressions  might  arise  un« 


4>  For  a  minute  account  of  this  Music  Meetings  See  Harmonicon, 
Vol.  I. 
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favourable  to  its  future  progress.  I  therefore  hasten  to 
pi^^Tent  these  fll-bodhig  fbars^  by  a  statement  of  faet». 

Fifty  year»  sine)?,  though  Geneva  was  neither  ^  rich, 
sd  tranquil,  nor  so  bappy  as  at  present,  not  merely  one, 
btM  ft?o  coneerts  a  week  took  place  here ;  the  one  in  the 
Town-Hall,  the  other  in  the  Untemstrasee ;  to  which 
amaftenrs  of  both  sexes,  made  it  a  matter  of  pleasure,  and 
I  n^ght  add  of  duty  too>  to  contribute  by  their  talentft. 
Artists,  suefar  as  a  Pngnlini,  a  Viotti,  a  Jamowick  ;  the 
fim  sin^rs  of  Italy^  a  Tosi,  a  Mara,  an  Amatini,con- 
sidoftd  it  Hn  honotir  to  esliibil  tbeir  talenta  in  Geneva, 
wher^  they  formed  an  orehestra  wbich  was  not  unworthy 
o/  accompanying  them^ 

This,  I  may  say,  was  the  natural  state  of  Geneva, 
wlieii  mihappily  politieal  troubles  came  upon  us,  and  the 
interraptioti  of  civil  harmony  was  the  means  of  chasing 
away  tnat  of  mosfc.  Finally,  we  lost  our  independence, 
aftd,  daring  a  spaee  of  fifteen  years,  the  Genevese,  were 
almost  strangers  in  Geneva,  and,  like  the  Jews  in  their 
enilVf  were  oblignd  to  bang  tbeir  harps  upon  the  willows  of 
tbeir  naUvie  streams. 

After  the  re-estafalisfament  of  our  freedom,  a  few  vo- 
taries of  music,  of  both  sexes,  rekindled  the  hallowed 
flame  on  the  altars  of  harmony.  For  this,  as  for  many 
other  things,  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
an  individual,  who  held  a  high  roagisterial.situation*, 
and  who,  following  the  example  of  his  worthy  father, 
contributed  very  considerably,  by  his  personal  exertions 
alfd  unremitting  zeal,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  taste  for 
instrumental  music.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  him 
this  day  at  the  head  of  the  active  members  of  the  society, 
and  he  will  deign  to  receive  the  unfeigned  expression  of 
our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

"The  concerts  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  given 
in  our  town  prove  that  there  was  no  want^ither  of  talents 
or  means,  but  merely  of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing them.  This  opportunity  presented  itself  *  in  the 
meeting  of  the  great  Helvetic  Musical  Society  in  Lau- 
sluine*  A  few  musical  amateurs  of  our  town  were  in- 
vited thither,  and  returned  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
the  many,  and  even  political,  advantages  of  which  such  an 
aosoeiation,  by  means  of  its  occasional  meetings,  must  be 
productive.  They  brought  back  from  this  place  the  most 
Bailering  proofs  of  the  general  wish  that  a  central  so- 
ciety of  mutfic  should  be  founded  in  Geneva,  which  might 
perfect  the  plan  begun  by  the  society  iri  Lausanne,  and  in 
pi^scess  of  time  incorporate  that  with  itself.  These  views 
were  at  once  approved  by  those  to  y horn  the  deputies 
from  Lausanne  had  explained  the  general  wish ;  the  sug- 
gestion required  but  to  be  named  in  order  to  be  adopted. 
A  committee  of  five  members  was  immediately  formed, 
who  called  a  meeting  of  amateurs,  in  which  the  founda- 
tion of  a  musical  society,  according  to  the  princi{^es  of  the 
other  Cantonal  societies,  was  determined'upoT|.  It  was 
agreed  tibat  the  committee  should  be  increased  to  the 
number  of  eleven,  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  oue 
of  which  was  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
society,  and  the  other  the  musical  performances.  The 
committee  was  empowered  to  draw  up  a  code  of  regula- 
tions ;  at  the  same  time  a  list  was  opened  for  subscrip- 
tions from  ^*h  persons  as  wished  to  neoome  members  of 
the  society.    The  number  necessary  to  enter  upon 

#  Mi  Albl^ct  Turreiini,  formerly  Procurator  of  the  republic, 
who  in  these  meetings  sustains  the  place  of  first  violin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  a  warm  friend  of  music. 


proceedings,  was  (juickly  obtained,  and  the  list  stfll 
kept  open  for  additional  members.  Finally,  the  code  of 
regulations  prepared  by  the  committee  was  confirmed* 
The  expedition  of  these  measures,  the  facility  with  which 
they  were  carried  into  effect,  the  praiseworthy  aea!  oT 
the  artists,  who,  under  the  title  of  honorary  meraberff, 
have  performed  the  duties  of  active  members ;  all  Aese 
are  so  many  incontestible  proofs  of  the  good- will  and 
powerful  resources  that  exist  among  us.  I  beg  the  se* 
cretary  to  read  an  abstract  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  society.  ....... 

"  After  what  vou  have  heard,  you  will  be  able  to  fenit 
Incorrect  idea  of  the  spirit  of  our  institution.  The  society 
consists  of  two  kinds  of  members,  the  contributary  or 
effective,  and  the  honorary  membefs.  The  former  are  again 
divided  into  the  active,  who  render  their  personal  services 
to  the  establishmentas  well  as  subscribe,  and  the  inactive, 
who  subscribe  only.  All  honorary  members  are  active.  Our 
meetings  will  be  of  three  kinds: — 1st.  Rehearsab,  at 
which  only  the  performers  and  members  of  the  committee 
can  attena  ;  2dly.  Musical  soirees,  at  which  both  the  teal 
and  honorary  members  can  attend  ;  3dly.  The  concerts^ 
which  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  society,  and  as 
many  of  their  friends  as  the  mtare  of  the  place  of  meet* 
ing  will  admit 

"  But  these  concerts  can  only  take  place  after  a  saM" 
cient  number  of  rehearsals,  which  must  be  determined 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  thus  only  that  unity  and 
a  decided  and  accurate  mode  of  performance  can  be 
acquired,  which  are  the  fruit  of  practice  alone.  A  good 
and  desirable  performance  of  the  symphony  in  particular, 
can  be  attained  only  through  constant  and  careful  repe- 
tition, and  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  orders,  to  the 
eye,  and  the  action  of  the  leader.  The  whole  efl^t  of 
the  symphony  consists  in  contrasts,  in  the  ehiaro.  osettro^ 
in  the  various  shades  of  the  forte  and  piano^  £sposed 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  composer.  It  is  even  bet« 
ter  that  this  should  be  overdone  m  the  beginning,  than 
not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  tfaegendemen  of 
the  committee  that  they  should  not  forget  that  the  or* 
chestra  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  amateurs  of  nne* 
qual  capacities,  who  would  be  discouraged  by  too  great 
difficulties,  or  which,  at  all  events,  they  could  execute 
only  in  an  inferior  manner.  Some  time  must  elapse 
before  we  can  consider  our  evening  musical  meetings  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  school  of  instrumental  music, 
and  the  peribrmers  as  pupils  who  can  only  be  formed 

radually,  by  time  and  attention.  With  the  same  view, 
must  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  director  of  the  music  to 
spare  the  dilettanti  with  respect  to  the  quickness  of  the 
time,  which  renders  the  pertormance  more  difficult,  and 
might  be  the  cause  of  leading  them  into  confusion. 

I  need  not  recommend  the  unconditional  submission 
of  the  performers  to  the  control  of  the  leader.  An  or^ 
chestra  is  a  troop  of  soldiers  under  arms ;  subordhiatioa 
is  the  first  principle  of  their  conduct. 

**  Gentlemen,  i  conclude  by  directing  your  attention  to 
one  object,  which  I  consider  of  essential,  and  even  of 
vital,  importance  to  the  active  members  of  this  society, 
and  which  happily  depends  solely  and  entirely  on  your- 
selves ;  this  object  is  punctuality  and  exactitude  in  at* 
tendance  at  o\ir  meetings.  It  has  been  determined  to  en* 
force  this  by  means  of  fines,  but  the  object  can  only  be 
fulfilled  by  the  members  maJLing  it  a  matter  of  consden* 
tious  duty,  and  by  their  bearing  in  mind  that  the  absence 
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{f  one  single  mmber,  witiioat  dae  notice  being  given, 
1ms  tbe  effect  tif  injnritig  the  wJiole  i^^eeting. 

^*Now,€enti[e»en,  we  proceed  to  our  firat  essay ;  mi^ 
ftis  be  the  signal  and  the  omen  of  the  long  eodurance 
of  the  happiness  of  Ihe  sociiety  V 

Scarcely  had  the  applause  with  whidi  this  discourse 
'was  followed,  subsided,  whenM.  Scbenker,  tbe  director  of 
ibe  music,  gave  the  signal  to  begin.  The  instruments 
struck  up  Haydn's  magnificent  symphony  in  £  flat, 
«which,  all  circumstances  considered,  was  given  with  ad- 
tnitable  effect.  Two  other  symphonies  were  given  during 
Ae  evening,  one  by  Mozart  ana  the  other  by  Beethoven. 
-It  woidd  ihave  been  unreasonable  not  to  expect  that  the 
:|ierfcurmance  should  be  weak  in  some  parts,  and  in  others 
tleo  strong ;  this  could  not  be  otherwise  with  performers 
mo  Uttle  acquainted  wHh  each  other's  manner,  and  the 
.creator  part  of  whom  were  amateurs  that  had  never 
$een  accustomed  to  any  other  than  isolated  performances. 
Every  Monday  evening  these  studies  are  regularly  pur- 
sued, and  active  measures  are  taking  for  consulting  the 
interests  of  song  also,  as  well  as  those  of  instrumental 
performances.  .  Schools  for  sinking  have  been  established 
and  emulation  excited  by  the  distribution  of  prizes.  This 
cannot  fail  eventually  to  prodOce  a  beneficial  effect,  par- 
ticularly upoi)i  the  church  music,  in  which,  for  a  long 
ISeries  of  yean,  there  has  been  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  aUe  to  give  an  ac- 
leoilnt  of  the  advancement  of  the  art  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
detailing  the  different  efforts  that  are  making  in  Geneva 
to  extend  the  domain  of  vocal  music. 


STATE  OF  MUSIC  AMONG  THE  TURKS. 

Itvnis  not  till  the  reign  of  Amurath,  that  this  art  was 
cultivated  or  known  among  the  Turks.  That  prince 
haidng  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  Persians  at  the 
iaking  of  Bagdad,  was  so  moved  by  the  tender  and 
^affocting  air  of  a  Persian  harper*,  that  he  retracted  his 
cniel  order,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter.  The 
UQsician  was  conducted,  with  four  of  his  brother  min- 
.stielsy  to  Constantinofde ;  and  by  these  the  harmonious 
<aFt  was  propagated  amone  the  Turks. 

Under  Mahomet  the  Fourth  it  flourished;  and  was 
alnoat  brought  to  its  perfection,  principally  through  the 
exertions  of  Osman  Effendi,  who  was  himself  a  great 
<. jvaMer  of  the  art,  and  formed  a  number  of  able  scholars. 

The  first,  however,  that  applied  notes  to  Turkish  airs, 
was  Prince  Cantemir.  His  book  was  dedicated  to  Sultan 
Achmet  IL,  and  is  become  very  rare. 

Although  the  Turks  highly  prize  this  work,  they  sel- 
dom use  or  imitate  it ;  contenting  themselves  to  compose 
and  execute  memoriier,  according  to  their  ancient  custom : 
so  difficult,  it  seems,  is  it  to  reduce  to  a  regular  scale  of 
notation  the  theory  of  Turkish  music.  Not  that  it  is  with- 


•  The  Ahat^  Toderini,  from  whoie  valuable  woik  the  matenaU 
for  this  sketch  are  taken,  uaed  every  meana  to  find  thw  celebrated 
piece  of  Sach-Cule  (for  that  u  the  name  of  thii  Penian  Timotheut.) 
But  it  was  never  noted,  it  seems,  and  is  only  played  by  the  greatest 
masters  from  tradition,  hi  the  Poetical  Register,  Vol.  V  ni.  there  u 
an  ode  by  the  late  Eyles  Irwin,  on  the  triumph  obtamed  by  the 
PeniaQ  musician  over  the  feioci^  of  Amuiath. 


out  system  and  rules,  as  some  have  too  rashly  advanced 
it  has  not  only  all  the  times  and  sounds  of  ours,  but  pos- 
sessing quarter  tones,  is  much  richer  in  materials,  and 
conseouently  more  melodious  than  ours. 

Niebuhr  was  misinformed  when  he  said ,  that  the 
Turks  of  rank  would  think  themselves  dishonoured  bj 
learning  music.  So  far  from,  this,  it  makes  an  usual  part 
of  their  education.  It  is  only  in  public  that  ^ey  d^sdaip 
to  sing  or  play. 

Guer,  and  after  him  other  writers,  have  asserted,  that 
in  the  infirmary  of  the  seraglio  there  is  a  concert  of  vocd 
and  instrumental  music  from  morning  to  night,  for  the  ]piur- 
pose  of  soothing  the  sufferings,  and  exhilarating  the  spirits 
of  the  sick  and  valetudinarian.  But  this  is  absolutely 
false,  as  the  Abat^  Toderini  was  assured,  by  a  person  who 
had  been  twenty  years  a  physician  of  the  seraglio. 

The  musical  instruments  used  by  the  Turks  ue, 
1.  The  Keman,  resembling  our  violin. 
&  The  Ajakli-keman ;  a  sort  of  bass  viol. 
B.  The  Sine^ketnan^  or  the  viol  d'anu>nr. 

4.  The  Rebah;  a  two-f»tringed  bow-in8tv«meat,.lilnmt 
in  the  form  of  a  sphere ;  hut  now  little  used. 

5.  The  Tambour;  an  eight-stringed  instrument;  virhh 
a  long  handle,  on  which  the  scale  of  tones  is  mwked. 
It  is  played  upon  with  a  small  flesdhle  plate  of  tortoise- 
shelL 

6.  The  Nei ;  which  is  a  kind  of  flute  made  of  cane,  the 
sound  of  which  approaches  to  that  of  the  Grerman  flute, 
and  sometimes  to  tnat  of  the  human  voice.  This  is  the 
fashionable  instrument  among  persons  of  rank. 

r.  The  Ghirif ;  a  flute  of  smaller  size. 

8.  The  Mescal  is  composed  of  twenty-three  cane  pipes 
of  unequal  length,  each  of  which  nves  three  diiferetit 
sounds  from  the  different  manner  of  mowing  it. 

9.  The  Santuvj  or  psaltery,  is  the  same  with  ours,  and 
played  upon  in  the  same  manner. 

10.  The  Oanun,  or  psalterjr  with  catgut  strings,  on 
which  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio  play,  with  a  sort  of  tor- 
toise-shell instrument. 

These  are  all  chamber  instruments.  The  following 
are  military  ones. 

1.  The  Zurna,  a  sort  of  oboe. 

2,  The  Kaba  Zwrna^  a  smaller  species  of  the  same. 
S.  The  £orit,  a  tin  trumpet. 

4.  The  Zi/,  a  Moorish  inatmmeut  What  we  c^  tbe 
cymbal. 

5.  The  Daid  is  a  lai^e  kind  of  drum,  beaten  iwith 
two  wooden  sticks. 

6.  The  Tomhaldt,  a  small  tympanum,  or  drmn,  of 
which  the  diameter  is  little  more  than  half  a  foot. 

7.  The  Kios,  a  large  copper  drum,  commonly  carried  on 
a  camel.  - 

8.  The  Triangle. 

•  9.  An  instrument  formed  of  several  small  bells  hung 
on  an  inverted  crescent,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
staff,  about  sist'feet  in  height. 

The  band  of  the  Sultan  is  truly  grand,  composed  of  all 
the  best  musicians  in  Constantinople.  They  play  in 
unison  or  in  octaves,  which  practice,  though  hostile  to 
harmony  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word,  is  productive 
of  grand  martial  effect,  and  is  very  imposing. 
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FRANZ  LISZT. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  page  88,  mention  was 
made  of  an  extraordinary  boj,  then  only  eleven  years  of 
age»  whose  performances  on  the  piano-forte  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  best  judges  in  Germany.  Last  au- 
tumn he  visited  Paris,  where  be  was  beard  by  all  the  con- 
noisseurs in  music,  as  well  as  by  those  whose  pursuits 
lead  them  to  inquire  into  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  rise  and  development  of  genius.  In  that 
city  he  was  much  noticed,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
and  many  articles  relating  to  him  appeared  in  the  various 
Journals.  A  remark  inserted  in  one  of  them  much  dis- 
tinguished for  its  wit  and  literary  ability,  drew  forth  a 
letter  to  the  editor  from  Mr.  Adam  Liszt,  the  father  of  the 
youthful  musician,  which  being  something  in  the  native 
of  an  historical  document,  that  now  is,  and  probably  will 
hereafter  become  still  more,  interesting,  we  nere  insert  a 
translation  of  it. 

Sir,  PartM,  18S4. 

The  expressions  which  you  have  frequently  employed  in 
speaking  of  my  son,  hare  been  so  flattering,  that  I  cannot' but 
be  sensible  of  your  kindnesn,  ami  therefore  take  this  opportunity 
of  testifying  my  gratitude.  I  must  say,  that  I  by  no  means  antici- 
pated the  high  degree  of  success  with  which  he  was  honoured  by 
the  public  of  Parifi,  and  above  all,  was  not  prepared  for  the  com- 
parison, by  no  means  advantageous,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
draw  between  tiie  rising  talents  of  my  son,  and  those  of  our 
great  Mozart.  I  recognise  in  this  amiable  exaggeration  that 
spirit  of  French  politeness,  the  boast  of  which  J  have  all  my  life 
been  accustomed  to  hear,  and  my  son  will-  think  hhnself  most 
happy,  if  hereafter  he  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to  share  some 
degree  of  celebrity  with  the  masters  of  the  German  school, 
though  he  roust  remain  at  a  very  humble  distance  from  him 
whoi^  it  glories  in  placing  at  its  head. 
-  You  must,  however,  allow  me,  Sir,  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  following  expression  that  occurred  in  one  of  your 
journals :  "  The  parents  of  young  Liszt  are  poor,  and  he  sup- 
ports them  by  the  product  of  his  talents.*' 

Fortune,  it  is  true,  has  not  loaded  me  with  her  favours,  yet  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  neglect.  For  the  space  of 
twenty-three  year^  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  Prince  Ester* 
hazy,  where  I  filled  the  situation  of  steward  of  part  of  bis  sheep 
farms ;  the  immense  income  of  this  prince,  and  the  noble  and 
generous  manner  in  which  he  acts  towards  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  belong  to  any  of  his  establishments,  have  long 
<since  placed  me  in  that  aurea  mediocritas,  so  happily  described 
by  the  Latin  poet. 

Having  observed  in  my  only  son,  from  a  very  eariy  age,  a 
decided  predilection  for  music,  and  having  from  my  youth  cul« 
tivated  the  art  as  an  amateur,  I  myself,  for  the  space  of  three 


years,  superintended  his  first  mnsieal  education,  with  that  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  which  form  one  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  our  nation.  I  afterwards  placed  him  for  eighteen 
months  under  the  instruction  of  Messrs.  Salieri  and  Czemy.  from 
the  first  of  whom  he  received  lessons  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point ;  and  from  the  second,  instructions  on  the  piano-frate,  and 
to  both  of  whom  he  is  indebted  for  their  kind  care  and  attention. 
I  am  happy  to  be  thus  able  publicly  to  render  them  the  homage 
of  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

I  came  to  Paris  with  the  permission  of  the  prince,  and  by  the 
advice  of  my  friends,  in  order  to  perfect  my  son*s  talents,  by 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  numerous  artists 
whom  this  capital  contains,  and  of  cultivating  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  has  already  some  general  idea  ;  a  langnage 
which  justly  lajrs  claim  to  the  title  of  being  that  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  not  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the 
eagerness  testified  by  the  Parisians  to  bear  his  performance,  in 
order  to  idemnify  myself  for  the  expenses  necessarily  attendant 
upon  a  long  journey,  and  the  removal  of  my  whole  family. 

Accept  my  best  acknowledgments,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

Adam  Liszt. 

The  young  Francis  Liszt,  with  his  father,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don last  month,  and  has  exhibited  his  talents  to  many 
people  of  rank,  and  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  this  metropolis,  who  all  agree  in  considering  him 
as  a  performer  that  would  be  ranked  very  high,  even  were 
he  arrived  at  full  manhood,  a[nd  therefore  a  most  surprising 
instance  of  precose  talent  at  so  early  an  age  as  twelve.  He 
executes  the  most  difl&cult  of  the  modern  piano-forte  music 
without  the  smallest  apparent  effort,  and  plays  at  sight 
things  that  very  few  masters  would  venture  upon,  until 
they  had  given  to  them  a  little  private  study.  But  his 
extemporaneous  performances  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Upon  any  subject  that  is  proposed  to  him  he  improvises, 
with  the  fancy  and  methoci  of  a  deliberating  composer,  and 
the  correctness  of  an  experienced  contrapuntist.  His 
hand  is  not  unusually  large,  but  is  amazingly  strong,  and 
his  touch  has  all  the  vigour  of  maturity.  He  has  reached 
the  usual  growth  of  boys  of  his  age,  and  possesses  an  open 
intelligent  and  agreeable  countenance,  with  a  frankness, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  propriety,  of  manner,  that  in- 
dicates a  good  temper  and  a  correct  understanding. 
During  the  present  month  he  is  to  have  a  concert,  when 
those  who  ^el  any  interest  in  the  success  of'  youthM 
genius,  or  are  anxious  to  witness  its  efforts,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  his  merits  and  judging  for  them- 
selves: we  therefore  wittihold  any  further  remarks  upon 
the  subject  at  present;  but  shall,  for  the  information  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  cannot  be  present  at  his  perform- 
ance, give  some  account  of  it  next  month. 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


Ill 


Native  Land,  or  Return  from  Slavery,  an 
Opera  in  Three  ActSy  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
Coveni  Garden,  Composed  and  arranged  for  the  Voice 
and  Piano-Forte,  by  Henry  R.  Bishop  ;  with 
Selections  from  Zingareixi,  Boieldieu  and  Ros- 
sini.   (GrQuldiDg  and  Co.,  Soho  Square.) 

This  is  not  a  pasticcio,  as  it  )ias  been  incorrectly  deno- 
minated, but  an  English  opera,  in  vrhich  som^  foreign 
compositions  are  introduced :  for  of  the  twenty-one 
pieces  contained  in  it,  fourteen  are  by  Mr.  Bishop,  five 
are  selected  from  Rossini,  one  from  Zingarelli,  and 
one  from  the  French.  Thus  the  bulk  belongs  to  the 
musical  director  of  the  theatre,  though  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  best  things  in  the  opera  are  those  which  he 
cfiose  because  they  had  already  been  sanctioned  by 
public  approbation. 

In  our  fifteenth  number  we  gave  an  opinion  of  the 
general  merits  of  this  work ;  we  now  proceed  to  examine 


it  rather  more  in  detail,  with  the  printed  copy  before 
us. 

The  Overture  is  that  to  Corra^iiwo,— sometimes  named 
Matilde  di  Shabran^^hy  Rossini.  It  is  one  of  his  best : 
the  slow  opening  is  impressive  and  well  written,  and  the 
allegro  movement  is  brilliant  and  pretty.  The  intro- 
ductory trio  and  chorusses  are  spirited,  and  contain,  some 
good  passages,  with  accompaniments  k  la  Rossini ;  a 
nomage  which  must,  we  suppose,  be  paid  to  the  rage  of 
the  mom^t. 

*'  Farewell !  thou  coast  of  glory,"  is  "  Aurora^ .  ah ! 
sorgerai;*'  from  La  Donna  del  Lagol  (printed  in  our 
third  number)  with  three  English  verses  adapted  to  it. 
This,  though  very  indifferently  performed,  is  the  favourite 
air  in  the  opera. 

"  Sir,  stranger !  turn,"  if  no  plagiarism,  seems  to  be 
largely  indebted  to  "O!  Lady  fair,"  for  (he  general 
design  of  the  first  movement.  The  reader  shall  judge 
for  himself  by  the  eight  subjoined  bars. 


r-l**.- 


3 


Sir,  Strao-fdrf    tm^,  '    thy  tor 


-rati 


teU. 


Love    la   my  grief; 


I     loT*d  too  welL 


I J  J  iJiiMJJm! 


The  flourishing  passages  for  the  tenor  voice  in  the 
second  part  of  thisi  are  ridiculous  enough,  and  there- 
fore please  certain  tastes.  The  cadenza  is  still  more 
absurd,  and  should  never  have  been  published.  Mr. 
Bishop,  in  this  duet,  makes  no  concealment  of  his  dis- 
re^ara  for  prosody :  we  have,  in  the  following  lines, 
prmted  in  italics  the  words  which  he  has  erroneously 
accented. 

(Calio,)  '     Sir  Stranger  I  turn,  thy  sorrows  tell. 
(Aurelio.J   Love  is  my  grief—/  lov'd  too  well 


(Clymante.) 


{Calio.J      Did  she  you  love,  ne'er  love  again  ? 
f Aurelio.J   Not  so—and  yet  /  love  in  vain. 

The  song  Swdetly  o'er  my  senses  stealing !"  is  a 
dlever  and  pleasing  composition  by  Zingarelli,  with  verses 
well  adapted  to  it.  The  duet  for  two  female  voices^ 
"  Lo !  when  showers  descending,"  is  the  old  French  air, 
Au  claire  de  la  lune,"  ingeniously  arranged  and  en- 
larged by  Boieldieu,  and  now  adapted  to  English  words. 
It  is  very  simple,  well  suited  to  the  stage,  and  the  most 
pleasing  piece  in  the  opera.    It  begins  thus,-^ 


(C<dio.) 


LotwheDshow'rsde-flcend-iogy  Weigh  the  li-ly's  cr^      How  its  frinl  cup    bend  -  iog,  Sems  with  woe  op  -  pi^t 


^ — • 
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After  this  subject  is  once  sung  by  each  Yoice,  it  is  taken 
as  a  second  part,  the  first  then  becoming  a  kind  of  accom- 
paniment to  it,  producing  a  delightful  and  novel  effect. 
A  comic  song,  and  rather  a  foretty,  short  ballad,  Julio 
told  me  when  we  parted,"  with  a  harp  accompaniment, 
follow,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  romance,  Ileep  in  a 
dungeon,"  for  a  tenor,  which  possesses  some  merit,  but 
has  more  defects  than  beauties,  and  is  in  no  way  likely 
to  be  much  admired. 

The  finale  to  the  second  act,  Ruffian !  draw !"  is 
chiefly  from  the  quintett,  Oh  guardate/'  in  //  Turco  in 
ItaUa;  the  trio,    Clymante,  whither  stray  ye!"  answer- 


ing to  Questo  vecchio  maledetto"  and  Tambourines 
qmckly  beat,"  to  the  movement  beginnins^,  ^^egli  i  pazzoJ* 
All  this  goes  very  well  to  the  new  words,  and  carries  a 
good  share  of  its  gaiety  with  it  to  the  English  theatre. 

The  accompanied  recitative  Ye  silent  stars!"  is  evi« 
dendy  aa  imitation  of  Rossini :  the  air  that  belongs  to 
it,  is  more  British  in  its  character,  and  is  composed  in  a 
very  graceful,  soothing  style ;  is  easy  and  in  a  moderate 
compass.  The  trio  Hist !  listen !  'tis  the  nightingale," 
produces  good  stage  effect  r  the  following  bars,  where  the 
three  voices  are  first  heard  together,  are  quite  in  LuUy*8 
style  >^ 


o 


Pom    her      sad  -  ly      pleas  -  in§^       t^       Poim    her      sad  •  ly      pleas  •  ing  tale. 


Such  passages  as  these  eome  4»^«r  the  ear  like  the  sweet 
south:'*  they  are  most  welcome  reliefs  from  the  too  com- 
mon bawling  on  'tfte  stage,  and  thunder  in  the  orchestra. 
Such. is  the  effect  of  soft  and  simple  harmony!  The 
cadenza  for  the  three  voices  which  terminates  the  second 
movemeat  of  this  irto,  is  MM  move  outri  than  the  one 
before  mentioned.  Why  are  we  not  confteint  to  keep  audi 
ibUies  to  ourseSves  ?  Why  commit  them  to  Aat  malli- 
plying  instmntent,  tiie  press;,  and  trananit  to  posterity 
such  crying  proofs  of  oar  barbarism  ? 

Hie  short  song,  or  ballad,  My  own  native  Isle,**  as 
a  very  oommon  kkid  oif  EngHsh  melody.  ^  Hoon  «f 
'wirrow,**  a  bravura  for  the  pruscipal  soprano,  \%  the 

Riedi  fil  Soglio,^*  from  the  ^eltnira  of  Ros^ni ;  from 
whom  also  is  taken  another  air,  of  the  same  turbulent 
kind,  for  the  tenor,  "  Away  with  grief!" 

The  last  finale  is  Mr.  Bishop's  polacca,  «^  Go,  trifler, 
so  altered  and  angmeated  as  to  suit  its  new  sitaatibn. 
This  is  a  weli-inown,  and  deaervedly-adiamd  ak*,  wjhidi 
finishes  4ie  ^pcra  weH. 

Kafwe  Laid  is  an  imitation  ef  the  recentlyMmporled 
italian  operas  now  m  vogue:  it  has  been  oompoeed  wHh- 
ont  any  view  to  permMeacy,  for  it  has  not  a  single  ori- 
gmal  piece  ^at  wtUbe  sung  a  few  years,— perhacs  a  few 
months,— iienee.  It  has  not  many  faults,  but  its  noaHies 
are  still  more  restricted  in  number.  In  saying  this,  we 
mean  to  thrw  no  blame  on  Mr.  BMiDp,  a  man  of  great 
talent.  Writing;  as  he  eCten^oes,  by  eosnpuhion,  when^ 
perbapa,  bis  nund  is  4eeply  interaited  an  aome  other 
subject,  it  is  impossible  to  sappose  that  lie  can  siwajs 
be  eqasilly  fovtnnate  m  Ae  epeatioaa  of  his  fancf*  Jf 
ha  «e¥W  •campeead  again,  the  works  vJiich  he  bas  pso- 
duced  ai^  enough  ia  ealablidi  his  fanae  m  an  impensb* 
able  foundation. 


i  1  I 


TBJO«/or  Ifte  PiAKO-FoaTE,  ViOLiw  and  VioxoK- 
CEU/o.  By  L.  T.  BEETHOTBir.  {PMi^ed  for  the 
Proprietor*  by  ChappeU  aad  Oa.,  Ntm  BmdrStPeeU 
and  Goulding  and  Co.  Soho  Square.) 

Nearly  all  the  new  compositions  of  Be^hoven  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  notioe,  in  this  part  of  oar  wofk, 
have  been  of  to  eldnirale  and  dificull  a  kind,  so  fall  of 
hardi  and  unacoountable  auAbinatioas,  and  strange  no- 
tation, that  we  have  found  it  an  arduous  task  to  es* 
cape  from  mentioning  them  in  terms  of  downright  cen- 
sore,  and  have  strog^ed  hard  with  dat^,aat  of  respect  and 
gratitude  to  a  genius  of  tiie  first  magnitude,  wliose  former 
productions  have  afforded,  and  must  always  allbrd,  us  so 
much  pleasure.  But  in  reviewing  the  piesant  trio  we 
have  nothing  of  so  painful  a  kind  to  contend  with  ;  it  ia 
in  a  style  quite  different  from  Aose  alkided  to,  and  is, 
for  Beethoven,  so  familiar  in  its  manner,  that  some  de* 
termined  admirers  of  whatever  Is  fhr-fetched  and  obscuref 
will,  very  likel  v,  despise  it  for  its  comparative  simplicity. 
In  fact  it  might  pass  as  Haydn's ;  the  subject,  as  wilt 
presently  appear,  cannot  fail  to  reed  him  to  the  p^ 
former's  memorv,  it  has  all  bis  clearness  of  melody  amd 
distinctness  of  rnythm. 

In  this  Trio  Ibe  accaiapaaimgUa  are  MUgaiij  thaagh 
they  do  not  reqoire  |icifeimeit  af  any  gmt  powers and 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  the  piano* 
ioEte  part  may  be  nndftrtaken  by  any  tderably  ^dc4 
{laver.  It cnnsiiEftsof  two  movemestsj  fte  trs^  an  iiH 
tmdnction,  wittgto  etstat,  In  aiiaorf  and  the  aaoaad,  a 
Theme  yaried.  The  foimer  is  fin  the  gcand  atjle»  aod 
thaagbit^beaMl  fiurpssae  wMi  aay  Atag  qnila  stnmra 

^^lawiag  aaocRant  pieoa  af  'Ib^kvasany  la  ■ 
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The  nolin  and  Tidoncello  hare  hnt  little  to  do  in  toe 
Introduction,  it  might  almost  be  performed  without  their 
aid. 


The  T£S[A  AllegreilOy  we  now  lay  before  our  readers, 
and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself;  we  recommend  that  it  be 
j^yed  as  a  moderated  Allegretto. 


Inhere  are  ten  variations  upon  this  snbject,  iMA  are 
devoid  of  the  common-nlaces  that  we  hate  so  often  to 
deplore*  They  are  full  of  spirit,  shew  the  actiye  ima- 
^ation  of  the  composer,  are  melodious,  and  quite  scien- 
tific enough  for  the  general  taste  and  nature  of  the 
yiece.  The  first  is  for  the  piano-forte  salo ;  the  aeoond, 
chiefly  for  the  tidin,  leoaires  rather  an  active  bow ;  the 
Ihkd  is  verr  smoodk  ana  gracefolt  and  diesefofe  given  to 
the  viobnecdk) ;  the  fourth  demanda  a  stiong^  agife  left 
haikl  in  the  ]^ai|isl,.aad  the  atsth,  in  octaves,  will  call  his 
figjbt  iota  action.   The  seventh  is  a  duo.  for  the  two  bow- 


instmments,  and  is  a  very  elegant  variation  ;ftfae  eighth 
is  a  sort  of  conversation  piece,  the  interlocutovs  being  fte 
violin  and  violoncello  on  one  side,  and  Uie  piano-forte  op 
the  other ;  Uie  ninth  is  a  fine  adagio,  not  too  lon^  and 
the  tenth  is  a  kind  'of  gigue,  presto,  very  briUiant,  and 
the  most  diflicult  of  all  for  the  keyed  instrument. 

We  are  much  pleased  by  this  Trio,  and  recommend  '  it 
to  all  who  do  not  insist  upon  liking  compositions  that  are 
ompcharged  with  musical  learning,  and  repidsive  from 
eibcessive  diffioidty. 
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Tenth  Fantasia  /or  the  Piano-Forte,  wUh  a 
Flute  a4:companiment  ad  lib.,  on  the  most  favourite 
Themes  of  RoBBitii's  Opera  Abmid  A.  Composedly 
;  Feed.  Ries,  Op.  183,  No.  l.   (Gow  and  Son,  162, 
Hegent'Street.) 

In  our  last,  we  reviewed  Mr.  Ries's  twelfth  Fantasia,  and 
now  we  take  up  his  tenth.  This  will  to  many  of  our 
readers  appear  retrograding,  but  we  have  noticed  each 
according  to  the  order  in  which  we  receiyed  them,  and 
can  only  iaccount  for  the  irregularity  by  supposing  that 
the  dealer  who  is  the  earliest  in  purchasing  manuscripts, 
is  not  always  the  quickest  in  publishing  them,  j 

Mr.  Ries  has  taken  up  a  work  that  is  almost  barren 
of  subjects  fit  for  .  his  purpose.  Except  the  fine  du^t. 
Amor  possente  nome  !  we  know  not  a  theme  in  the  tragic 
opera  of  Armida  that  is  calculated  for  conversion  into  a 
piano-forte  piece :  it  is  one  of  Rossini's  dullest,  most  uu- 
flsuccessful  works,  and  as  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^  so,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  saying,  Mr.  R.  has  not,  with  all 
his  acknowledged  ability,  and  peculiar  talent  for  this 
kind  of  composition^  been  able  to  make  any  thing  of  his 
present  materials  that  is  at  ail  likely  to  meet  the  taste  of 
even  those  who  are  most  fond  of  the  wild  and  the  abstruse. 

The  leneth  of  this  Fantasia,  —  nineteen  pages, — is 
enough  to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  it  who  is  not 
so  happy  as  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  patience : 
and  wnen  played,  where  is  the  person  that  would  Usten 
to  so  prolix  a  composition,  unless  performed  by  the  com- 
poser himself,  or  some  practitioner  almost  as  skilful  ? 

We  say  thus  much,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
declining, — for  it  is  declining, — state  of  amateur  piano- 
forte playing,  and  the  universal  cry  for  short  Rondos, 
Waltzes,  Quadrilles,  &c.,  is  owing  to  the  excessive  length 
of  many  publications  by  some  of  the  best  masters.  The 
difficulty  of  their  works  is,  unquestionably,  often  an  ob- 
jection ;  but  this  may  be,  and  is,  overcome,  except  when 
combined  with  that  prolixity  which  is  growing  so  com- 
mon, and  which  too  frequently  subdues  hope,  and  re* 
presses  exertion. 

It  will  perhaps  be  argued  that  the  recent  compositions 
of  Germany  and  England,  ane  not  so  long  as  some  of 
the  Concertos,  and  even  sonatas,  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
back.  Granted :  but  let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
die  latter  are  almost  invariably  divided  into  three  move- 
ments, and  that  the  pause  between  each,  together  with 
the  change  of  ke^  and  measure,  produce  a  break  and  a 
variety  which  relieve  the  ear,  and  render  them  nearly  the 
same 'as  so' many  distinct  pieces. 


1.  Favoubite  Airs,  selected  from,  Rossini's  cefe- 
brated  opera,  La  Donna  del  Lctgp,  arranged  as  a  Di- 
vertimento for  the  Piano-Forte,  with  an  Ac- 
companiment, ad  lib*,  for  the  Flttte,  by  John  Pur- 
Kis.    (HodsoU,  45,  High  Holbom.) 

2.  Cavatina,  from  La  Gazza  Ladra,  by  Rossini,  ar- 
ranged  for  the  Flute  and  Piano-Forte  bj/  Anto- 
nio DiABEixi  of  Vienna.  (Wessd  and  Stodart, 
SohO'Sqiuire.) 

Mr.  Purkis  arranges  the  opera  airs  in  a  very  popular 
manner  for  the  piano-forte ;  he  considers  well  the  power 
of  the  hand  and  the  character  of  the  instrument,  and  en- 
ables performers  of  moderate  application  and  ability  to 
make  a  respectable  appearance  in  the  current  music  of 


the  day.   This  Divertimento  embraces  four  of  the  pieces 

in  La  Donna  del  Logo, — ^the  choruSj  Vieni  o  Stella  I  the 
air,  Tacij  lo  Voglio^  the  cavatina,  Aurora^  ah  sorgeraiy  and 
Xa  mia  Spado.  The  flute  accompaniment  is  too  much 
in  octaves  and  in  unison  with  the  piano- forte  ;  by  a  little 
more  industry  it  might  have  been  made  to  enrich  the  har* 
mony  without  becoming  an  essential,  an  obbUgato,  part 
of  the  adaptation.  But  it  is  easy,  a  quality  which,  in 
four  things  out  of  five,  ought  to  be  praised,  and  is  sure  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  salie  of  the  publication. 

The  arrangement  by  M.  Diabelli  should  perhaps  have 
been  classed  amons  the  flute  music,  as  it  is  chiefly  for 
that  instrument,  the  piano-forte  part  being  little  more 
than  an  easy  accompaniment.  Ine  Cavatina  is  Vieni  ! 
fra  queste  braccia^  with  the  beautiful  mdodjr,  Ma  quel 
piacer  che  adesso,  and  is  exceedingly  well  suited  to  the 
flute,  requiring  no  superior  skill  in  execution,  thon^  it 
oUght  to  be  played  with  great  taste  and  feeling.  It  is 
transposed  from  d  to  G,;  thepiano-forte  part  is  only  five 
pages,  and  the  flute  three.   This  is  the  first  number  of  a 

Selection  of  admired  pieces,''  from  the  most  fashionable 
operas,  and,  judging  from  the  present  specimen,  the  work 
promises  well ;  but  the  price  if  not  prudently  reduced,  will 
injure  its  sale.  ' 


1.  Rondo  Brillant,  on  an  admired  air  of  Rossini, 
arranged  for  the  PiANO-FoRTE,  by  W.  T.  LiNG. 
No.  2. 

2.  Rondo,  the  theme  an  admired  air  of  Rossini,  ar- 
ranged for  the  Piano-Forte,  by  the  same.  No.  3. 
(Both  puhUslied  for  Gow  and  Son,  102,  Regent  Street,) 

Mr.  Ling  is  a  most  indefatigable  publisher,  and  there* 
fore  an  excellent  friend  to  the  engraver  and  stationer ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  sale  of  his  works  is  commen- 
surate to  his  industry,  for  he  certainly  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  art  of  writing  them  in  that  familiar  manner 
which  will  alone  recommend  music  that  is  not  particu* 
larly  distinguished  either  by  intrinsic  excellence  of  a 
high  kind,  or  by  a  great  name.  Of  these  two  Rondos, 
the  second  is  the  shortest  and  easiest.  We  cannot  now 
recollect  the  name  of  the  air,  for  it  is  like  so  manv  of  the 
same  composer,  that  it  would  require  more  time  than  we 
have  to  spare  to  trace  it.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  in 
two,  if  not  three,  of  Rossini's  operas ;  it  is  brilliant  in 
effect,  and  in  the  polacca  style ;  but; the  passages  by 
which  Mr.  L'.  has  enlarged  and  swelled  it  into  eleven 
pages,  lay  exceedingly  ill  for  the  hand,  and  require  move 
labour  in  conquering,  than  will  be  repaid  in  the  pleasure 
of  hearing. 


1.  MalbrougH,  a  favourite  French  air,  wUh  variations 
for  the  Piano-Forte,  bif  James  Calkin.  No.  4. 
(Clementi  and  Co.  Cheapside,) 

2.  II  est  trop  tard,"  a  favourite  French  Romance, 
.    with  varicUions  for  the  PiANO-FoRTE,  by  the  same. 

No.  5.    (Published  by  the  same.) 

Malbrouk  is  almost  new,  because  almost  forgotten*  We 
like  to  see  these  sood  old  airs  now  and  then  revived,  they 
are  pleasing  in  tnemselves,  and  produce  agreeable  asso- 
ciations; for  it  is  one  of  the  invaluable  properties  of 
music,  that  it  is  seldom  connected  with  painful  recollec- 
tions.  11  est  trap  tard  is  better  known  on  account  of  the 
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words  tfaan  tlie  melody ;  the  latter  is  not  very  distinctly 
marked  by  any  Y^y  peculiar  feature,  and  not  well  adanted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  chosen.  Mr.  Caikin 
has  composed  eight  variations  to  each  air,  all  of  which 
are  peffecQy  easy,,  and  calculated  for  young  performers. 
They  are  not  characterized  by  any  novelty,  undoubtedly, 
but  are  free  from  all  faults,  both  in  style  and  and  oom- 
positiony— for  their  author  is  a  sound  musician,— and  will 
serve  to  allay  the  thirst  for  something  new,*'  which  ge- 
nerally is  fdt  by  young  pla^rers,  without  vitiating  their 
taste. 


1.  DlVB&TlSEMENTEcOSSAIS,/or  the  PIANO-FOBTE, 
with  accompaniment^  ad  lib.,  in  which  the  favourite  air 
*^  My  love  is  but  a  lassie  yet,''  is  arranged  as  a  Rondo. 
By  T.  A.  Rawungs,   (Gow  and  Son,  Regent  St.) 

2.  DrVERTiMBNTO /or  the  Piano-Forte,  in  which  are 
introduced  the  admired  Scotch  airs,  Jesse  o'  Dum- 
blaine,"  with  variations^  and     Duncan  Grey,"  as  a 

\]  Rondo,  by  F.  W.  Horncastle.  (Chappell  and  Co. 
New  Bond'Streetf  and  Power,  Dublin.) 

We  are  glad  again  to  see  the  Scotish  melodies  brought 
forward.  Some  years  ago  every  thing  musical  had  a 
Caledonian  tinge :  this  gave  way  to  the  Hibernian,  and 
no  air  was  tolerated  that  was  not  of  Irish  origin.  Ros- 
sini has  put  them  both  out  of  fashion,  and  what  is  next 
to  appear  uppermost  on  ttie  wheel,  remains  doubtful ; 
somethine  must  be  found  out,  and  that  soon,  for  the 
sreat  Italian  composer,  seems  exhausted,  and  ought  to  lie 
fallow  for  half  a  dozen  years. 

The  Divertisement  of  Mr.  Rawlings  is  animating  to 
hear,  and  easy  to  perform ;  the  Scotch  snap,"  as  Dr. 
Burney  terms  it,  in  the  first  air,  is  weU  contrasted  by  the 
smooth  and  equal  notes  in  the  second,  and  the  whole 
being  short,  is  calculated  to  please. 

Mr.  Homcastle's  Divertimento  is  more  difficult  and 
ambitious  than  the  former.  It  contains  some  good  pas- 
sages, and  shews  talent,  but  betrays  a  want  of  experi- 
ence in  writing,  and  some  oversights  that  should  be  cor- 
rected before  more  impressions  are  taken  from  the  plates. 
It  was  judicious  to  choose  airs  in  different  measures,  for  a 
change  of  time  is  a  ^at  relief  to  the  ear,  and  is  as  neces- 
sary, to  save  the  mind  from  being  fatigued,  as  modula- 
tion, or  change  of  key. 


British  aub  Foreign  Airs,  adapted  as  fmiliar 
Rondos  and  Variations /or  the  Piano-Forte, 
by  Joseph  de  Pinna,  ffumbers  1  to  26,  in  one 
volume.    {Clementi  a^id  Co.) 

This  is  a  very  useful  collection  of  popular  melodies,  ar- 
ranged in  the  easiest  possible  manner  for  beginners* 
Each  is  preceded  by  a  little,  simple  prelude,  of  from  four 
to  eight  or  ten  bars,  that  introduces  the  subject  with  pro- 
priety, and  accustoms  the  scholar  not  to  commence  in 
the  abrupt  way  that  is  so  common.  Amongst  these  airs 
are,  "Come  buy  my  cherries "  Viva  tutti  le  vezzose ;" 
"  HarC  I  the  bonny  Christ-Church  bells ;"  Hark !  the 
lark Marche  des  Marsellois  f  Su  cantiamo,  su  be- 
▼iamo "  Fie,  nay  prithee  John ;"  «  Giovinette "  Fra 
tante  angocie;"  "  Zitti,  Zitti By  dimpled  brook;"  &c. 


A  Selection  of  Overtures  from  Handel's  most  cele* 
hrated  Oratorios  arranged  for  the  Organ  and 
PiANo-FoRTE,  by  J.  C.  Nightingale,  Organist 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  No.  1  to  5.  (Halliday  and 
Co.  Bishopsgate  Street.) 

These  numbers  contain  the  overtures  to  Alexander  Ba- 
lus ;  Sampson ;  Saul ;  Esther,  and  Alexander's  Feast,  ar- 
ranged with  as  much  regard  to  the  facility  of  performance 
as  is  compatible  with  effect,  and  correctly  printed  at  a 
reasonable  price. 


1.  Tvro  Duets  for  the  Violoncello  and  Piano- 
FoRTE,  by  F.  W.  Crouch.  (Gow  and  Son,  Regent 
Street.) 

2.  Divertisement 5MrZes  airs yjivorw, powr  Violon- 
cello, avec  Basse,  composi  par  W.  H.  Hag  ART. 
(Wessd  and  Stodart,  Soho  Square.) 

Mr.  Crouch  is  one  of  our  best  Violoncello  performers, 
and  his  name  therefore  is  a  recommendation  of  a  work. 
The  present  consists  of  two  duets,  perfectly  easy  for  both 
instruments,  and  judiciously  contrived  tor  learners  on  the 
former  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Hagart's  publication  contains  the  air  from  La 
Donna  del  Lago,  Aurora,  ah  SorgeroAy'  and  the  popular 
French  song,  ^^Jesuis  le  petit  tambour^**  arranged  with 
additions,  for  a  principal  violoncello,  and  also  a  second, 
which  gives  a  base  to  the  melodies.  This  publication  is 
likewise  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  have  not 
made  any  very  great  progress  on  the  instrument* 


1.  Foreign  Melodies  for  the  Vjxn^r  selected  from 
various  masters,  by  Charles  Saust.  Books  3,  4,  5, 
and  6.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  Princes  Street,  Hanover 
Square.) 

2.  Twelve  easy  Pieces /or  the  Spanish  Guitar,  ar* 
ranged  and  partly  composed  by  George  H.  Der*^ 
WORT.  (Wessel  and  Stodart,  Soho  Square.) 

The  Foreign  Melodies  for  the  flute  are  a  continuation  of 
the  work  mentioned  in  our  15th  number.  The  books  now 
published  comprise,  the  French  air,  Partant  pour  Im. 
Syrie a  melody  with  variations  by  Saust ;  a  Polonaise 
bv  Kulau,  and  a  Theme  of  Toulon  arranged  by  Saust. 
Tnese  are  all  equal  to  the  form^,  and  are  calculated  for 
the  same  description  of  performers. 

Mr.  Derworlf's  publication  for  the  Spanish  Guitar  is  a 
very  agreeable  collection  ef  exceedingly  popular  and  good 
airs,  amongst  which  are,  the  Tyroliene  ;  "  0  Pescator  deW 
onde  "  Aurora,  ah  Sorgerai  "  Sul  margine  andante 
by  Haydn,  &c.,  &c. 


1.  Song,  "  Love,  thou  dear  deceiver,"  sung  by  Miss  Paton 
in  Pride  shall  have  a  fall.  Arranged  from  Sarti 
and  Mozart,  and  adapted  to  the  English  Stage  by  J. 
Watson.  (Evestaff,  66,  Great  Rttssel  St. Bloomsbury.) 

2.  Song,  "  Welcome  duty,"  sung  by  Miss  Love  in  the 
same.   Adapted  by  the  same.   {PMished  as  above.) 
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e.  Tbio,  **  Ten  us,  thou  glorious  star  of  Eve,'*  in  the 
ia»M,  Haimumized  from  a  Spanish  air,  by  the  same. 
{PmhUshed  ae  above.) 

4.  SoNQ  AXD  Chohus,  He  that  lives  in  a  Jail,'^  in  the 
same*    Composed  by  the  same,    {Published  as  above.) 

TfiEES  four  pieoes  are  from  the  Musical  Comedy,"  now 
perfiMrmins;  with  great  suttcessat  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Two  of  then  are  well-^known  airs,  with  EugliiA  words 
adapted  to  them,  and  one  is  a  Spanish  melody  har- 
monized. This  is  an  easy  way  of  becoming  "  Composer 
at  the  Theatre,  ficc."  certwnly ;  a  title,  by  the  way,  which 
we  thought  belonged  to  Mr.  Bishop  only,  but  whicb  it 
aeelns  he  is  to  share  with  others.  No.  I,  is  Sarti's  very 
fttvourite  Cavatina,  Lungi  dal  cara  bene^*'  and  an  Aria 
by  Mozart,  from  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  \  No.  2,  is 
^'  Mamma  miaf*  Viganoni's  popular  akr ;  and  No.  3,  a 
pleasing  melody  agreeably  harmoniaed  for  two  sopranos 
and  a  tenor,  rto.  4,  is  announced  as  an  original  com- 
position ;  and  may  have  as  just  a  claim  to  that  denomina- 
tioR  as  many  things  whidi  annually  issue  from  the 
mHsioal  press.  The  song  is  comprised  in  a  few  bars»  and 
Hie  only  part  of  it  that  we  find  new,  is  the  paper.  The 
ChoQB  is  near^  a.repeltlMm  of  the  song. 


1,  BaixA1>,  "         tho'  *by  golden  Hait,*'  sung  by  Mr. 

Sinetair^  in  Midas;  written  and  eotnposed  bv  loBir 
'  BftimBr,  Esq.    (William  TMe,  19,  Paultry.) 

My  Bau^AD,  "  The  MountaiB  Maid/'  sung  hy  th$  same,  in 
Midas,  md  composed  by  JoBK  SxNCLAtm«  (Daltt> 

Poultry.) 

■8.  Ballad,  Whether  I  rove  through  myrtle  bowers," 
written  by  Richard  Ryan,  composed  by  Charles 
Bmrra.   ^wersS^^  Strand.) 

4.  BAIXA0,  ^  How  happy  in  mv  native  bowers,^  nMi^6^ 
Mrs.  Salmon ;  composed  by  P.  Knafton.  (ChappeU 
and  Co.,  New  Bond'Street.) 

if.  SoUo,  "  See,  O  see,  how  ev'ry  tree,*'  the  words  writ-' 
ten  by  Lord  Bristol,  in  the  teign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
composed  by  Frederic  W.  Hornga^tle.  (Chap- 
pell  and  Co.«  New  Bond  Street.) 

^.  Ballad^    No,  lady,  'tis  not  words  can  tell,"  w&tds 
And  melody  by  C.  Hark  Towmend,  Esq,.  This 
•  <9ymphonks  and  AoeompanmenU  by  D«  Me»  Caithy. 
^Addison  and  Seal,  190,  New  Bond^tr^i.) 

T.  Sbb&itaMi  *^Oh  soft  on  the  stillness  of  nif^t,'' 
wriUen  and  composed  by  W.  H.  B.  (RudalUT,  7M» 
stock'Street^  Covent  Garden.) 

Mr.  Embin  has  composed  an  elegant,  if  not  a  very 
original  air,  to  some  verses  that  have  great  mining  and 
merit,  and  might  pass  for  Sir  John  Suckling's,  in  whose 
manner  they  are  written.  We  hail  this  junction  of  poet 
And  musician)  as  an  omen  very  favourable  to  one,  at  Mst, 
^f  Aose  arts :  if  poets  would  study  musk)^  and  musicians 
poetry,  a  little  more  than  they  do,  both  would  derive  in- 
calculable advsnlages  from  their  labour. 

.  Mr.  Sinclair's  Ballad  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  there 
is  something  of  a  freshness  about  it  that  ii  very  deUgbt* 
ful.  The  Scotish  peculiarity  at  the  w<ml&   blithely  gay 


were  the  notes  he  playM,**  is  well  istreduced,  and  dset 
honour  to  the  composer's  natieiial  recslleetioM. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith, — (of  IJver]M)ol,  we  think,7-.^ls  th^, 
composer  of  some  excellent  English  songs,  whkh  hav^e 
been  publicly  performed,  and  with  great  appteuse.  The 
present  ballad  is  full  of  taste,  and  expresses  the  words 
well,  though  certainly  not  remarkable  i»r  any  newness 
of  character  in  its  melody;  but  it  is  easy,  andia  a  omh 
derate  compass  for  the  vdce. 

The  first  part  of  Na  4,  by  Mr.  Knapton,  has  some* 
thing  of  an  originality  about  it,  that  rouses  the  attention : 
the  accompaniment  of  the  second  part,  too,  is  gay  and 
animating ;  but  the  harmony  is  not  well  manag^  in  the 
Bsecmd  staff  of  the  piaao^&rte  jpiti  at  die  third  paga 
The  whole,  however,  is  very  pleasing* 

Mr.  Homeastie's  song  shews  great  mnsioal  taste  ia 
the  compositioa,  and  literary  judgment  in  seleding  words 
from  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry.  The  passage  at 
die  words,  What  are  all  the  senses'  pleasures,"  is  ex*' 
celleBt,  the  harmony  here  consorts  well  with  the  verse; 
both  partake  of  the  mental  richness  of  the  Eliaabethan 
period. 

Numbers  6  and  7  are  smootli  and  unpretea^Kng,  but 
much  in  Uie  common  way  both  as  to  melody  and  accm- 
paniment. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 


Vienna.  A  melodnuna,  with  sonjrs.  choraaaes,  sad  dances, 
wftg  recently  ptoduced  here,  entitled  Btfeninsel,  ( the  Blfin  Island, ) 
tbs  music  Rostr.  It  will  be  remsoibered'^  that  a  siager  of  the 
Bsme  of  Nsttbrask^  having  hesn  aasueesssfslat  bis  beaeit,  oa 
scceuat  of  the  failure  of  the  uiece^.  which  wSs  impuScd  nter  te 
the  stupidity  of  the  words,  Uum  the  fault  of  the  mssiG^  ivas  da* 
termined  to  have  somethiog good,  and  therefore  issued  a  cifealar 
to  an  the  Sons  of  Apollo,  offering  a  reward  of  between  for^  and 
fifty  pounds  ibr  the  best  dramatic-  eomposition.  The  present  is 
the  result  of  this  apbllcation;  and  thifr  poor  srt&rt  had  OedettMe 
mertificatian  of  seciug  U  contained  with  stitt  mors  u^^ityiag 
severity  thaa  the  fonaer  pieee.  So  amth  ftr  the  jioetry;  as 
to  the  music,  hut  little  was  new«  and  stitt  less  fooo;  aadyet 
neither  was  the  good  new,  nor  the  new  good.  As  an  atonement 
for  this  wretchedness,  the  Bntfvhrung  aus  dem  Sera^  was 
given,  and  performed  with  great  spirit,  and  the  beautf 
of  this  ever  new  and  ever  endearing  moste,  was  double,  ftoitt 
the  effect  of  contrast — The  only  novelty  of  the  sesMm 
was  the  new  Opera  of  Der  TaUcher,  the  music  of  which 
is  by  Kreutzer.  The  story  is  founded  on  the  celebrated  ballad 
of  Schiller,  of  the  8^  name.  The  Iwltimatehdr  totlmDuka^ 
dom  of  Mesuna  has  been  dsprired  of  his  rij^hl  by  his  famiier 
Lorenzo,  and  is  obliged  to  conceal  himself  with  his  soa  Iviv  in 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrun.  The  latter  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
save  the  life  of  the  Princess  Alphonsine,  by  Whlck  he  gains  her 
affections,  in  prejudice  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  Lorenso,  who 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  a  character  as  he  Is  at  first  represented^ 
is  admonished  by  a  repeated  vision  that  fertooe  would  again 
visit  his  house,  and  that  he  should  regain  that  peaeO  of  mind 
whirJihe  had  ibiinted  by  his  treacherous  conduct  to  hb  Votheii 
if  he  can  resover»  by  means  of  a  daring  advmikuier^  a  vahiaUs 
fMet  which  he  was  destined  to  throw  as  Sn  aloiiiag  olfsriag 
mto  the  gulf  of  Charybdis.  Meantime,  Alphoaso  approtthes  his 
brother  without  being  recognised  under  nls  £sguiss,  stst^eon* 
firms  him  hi  his  purpose*  In  presence  of  the  whok  court  hs 
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hnli  Hie  fdUM  into  the  deep  imd  Mkiomkm  gdf,  eiiMmiaaf ; 
*Wko9wm  Ml  be  ^uief  eneiifk  to  dive  awd  Mof  qp  this 
aeMit,  eheU.  be  iviwded  with  Uie  crown,  and  the  hand  of  my 
daughter.*  Naturally  the  tender-hearted  Ivo  will  not  allow  thig 
to  twice  repeated,  be  flies  aa  quick  as  ligbtning^.to  undertake 
the  terrific  vojag-e,  for  which,  however,  no  great  resolution  is 
i^oired,  if  the  gulf  has  no  more  terrors  in  it  than  the  one  re-r 
preeenteA  on  the  stage,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  cHer^press  than  any  other  object.  But  however  ap- 
palling the  danger  might  hare  been,  hu  guardian  spirit  guides 
aim  safe  through  ^  >niiHing  abyss,  he  seizes  the  pnse,  returns 
«fe  to  the  strand,  and  presents  it  to  the  Duke.  Uoon  this 
the  two  brothers  rush  into  each  othei^s  arras,  are  reconciled,  and 
unite  the  loving  couple,  though  the  little  obstacle  of  their  relation* 
ahip  stands  in  the  way ;  but  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  such  things 
can  easily  be  managed  without  any  papal  dispensation;  meaa- 
time  the  poor  ex*bridegroom  is  left  in  the  lurch.  To  be 
flierious,  this  story  has  considecable  dramatic  merit,  of  which  the 
oomposer  baa  known  well  how  to  avail  himself.  Those  who  are 
contented  with  music  that  has  no  pretension  to  great  genius, 
or  originality  of  invention,  will  go  again  and  again  to  hear  this 
opera  with  renewed  pleasure,  as  lias  been  the  case  with  this 
author's  two  other  operas  Libatsa  and  Cordelia,  Song  is  what 
this  author  prindpaUy  aims  at,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  blame  his 
taste,  especially  when  he,  at  the  same  time,  takes  care  to  bestow 
BuJRcient  care  and  attention  on  his  .orehestral  parts.  Among  the 
jVeces  that  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  were  ;  1st.  the  Over- 
tiire,  which  is  rich  and  full  of  effect ;  Sdly.'  the  Introduction,  con- 
taining the  Mortita  of  Alphensine,  with  a  very  delightful  air;  lidly. 
a  Duet  between  Alphonso  and  Ivo ;  4thly.  the  appearance  of 
170*6  guardian  spiri^  in  a  dream ;  5thly.  a  Duct  between  Ivo 
and  Aipbonsinc,  which  is  followed  by  a  charming  trio  on  the 
entrance  of  Alphonso ;  6thljr.  the  Finale  of  the  fmt  act,  which 
introduces  Ixirenzo^  torn  with  remorse,  and  which  is  a  gmnd 
and  striking  scene. 

Act  the  second,  which,  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  is  more 
attractive  than  the  lirst.  let.  An  air,  by  Antonio ;  £dly.  a  Duet 
between  {vo  and  the  same  ;  ddly.  a  very  touching  air,  by  Al- 

Shonso;  4thly.  an  accompanied  recitative,  in  which  Lorenso 
escribes  a  vision  by  which  he  was  visited;  6thly.  a  Duet  between 
Ivo  and  Alphonsine ;  Tthly;  a  Finale,  containing  a  march  and 
chorus.  The  opera  met  with  decided  approbation,  the  composer 
was  called  upon  the  stage  to  receive  the  plaudits  <^  the  public. 


■  A  concert  was  given  here  by  M.  Kalkbrenner  and  M. 
Dizi,  in  which  the  former  excited  universal  admiration.  Fie  un- 
doubtedly ranks  first  among  the  performers  on  the  Piano-forte  of 
the  present  day.  His.  power  and  decided  manner  of  execution 
are  admirable.  Tn  his  brilliant  passages  there  is  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  a  physical  energy  that  is  astonishing.  To 
accompany  this  virtuoso  may  sot,  however,  be  found  so  easy  a 
task,  since  he  so  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  changing  the  time, 
and  does  not  restrict  himself  to  any  determinate  rhythm.  In  his 
oompositiou  we  observed  fve,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  witii 
the  powers  of  Ms  inetrument.  But  only  very  mediocre  talents 
«ns  required  to  pmae  a  given  theme  through  all  the  t>venty*four 
modes. 


'  M. voB  SeyfireSd,  the weli-lenown  leader  ^  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  haa  long  been  confined  with  a  very  serioua  indispo- 
sition. Hii  re«appeanaice  was  hailed  wftfi  great  pleasure  by  all 
the  lovers  of  the  art.  Of  this  great  leader  it  majr  with  truth  be  said 
tlMit,  althoqgh  his  absence  from  the  orchestra  is  at  once  Sensibly 
f(^  yet  his  presence  there  js  scarcely  noticed  from  the  unassnm* 
ijig  manner  m  which  he  leads ;  his  mode  of  directing  the  band  is 
se  noiselese  that  he  may  be  seen,  bat  is  never  heard. 


Pragob.  The  operas  pierformed  here  during  the  present 
ttmmlmt  been  ahnoit  all  repetitions.  Theenly  opera  revived 
here,  ww  Ihe  Cori  fitn  tuiie  of  Mozaart,  uqder  <^  litle  of  Die 
Jggwt0y»»^e,  (The  If  KgicTri*!,)  wMeh  w«b  gut  npfev  flie  fv* 


pose  of  introdKlttf  tAihepablle  a  yeaBgc^eftuloiiieef  matbeantr 
and  consideraUe  talents.  She  acquitted  herself  with  ease  an€ 
spirit,  and  in  particular  gave  the  recitative  with  great  effect* 
I'he  enoouragement  she  experienced  waa  very  flattering,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  opera  she  was  called  upon  the  stage,  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  the  public  approbation. 


Bbulin.  a  musical  piece,  in  one  act,  was  lately  produced 
here,  called  Dfe  F'enhworenen^  {Hke  Conspirators,)  the  words 
hy  Gastelli,  the  music  by  the  royal  mueic-directur,  Schneider. 
The  text  is  rather  posaic,  but  M.  Schneider  has  animated  it 
with  all  his  weD-known  powers  of  composition.  An  air  song  by 
the  herdne,  beginning  So  tmr  es  nur  ein  Wehn^  &c.,  (It  was 
but  fancy  all,)  was  received  with  rapturous  applause.  The 
composer's  son  made  his  debdt  in  this  opera,  but  his  voice  did 
not  appear  of  a  sufficiently  decided  character.  Among  other 
operas  produced  here  was  the  Zauberfiote,  which  was  given  with 
great  force  and  effect. 


■  The  new  royal  theatre  building  in  this  town  was  lately 
covered  in,  and  fast  approaches  to  completion.  It  is  a  massy  struc-r 
ture,  built  upon  the  ureek  model,  and  so  proportioned,  that  the 
boxes  next  the  proscenium,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
whole  theatre.  The  four  ranges  of  boxes  include  two  thirds  of 
a  circle,  and  incline  from  the  stage  in  an  angle  of  four  feet  back 
from  each  other ;  while  those  on  the  proscenium  recede  only  one 
foot.'  The  house  is  calculated  to  contain  about  sixteen  hundred 
persons.  It  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  August  next,  on  occk* 
sion  of  the  birth-day  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia* 


KoNiNOSBBRo.  Theatrical  management  is  not  more  flourish* 
ing  here,  than  in  certain  more  western  towns.  The  manager 
M.  Huray  did  not  succeed,  and  a  eommittee  undertook  the 
dhneetion  of  the  theatre.  But  the  evening  of  their  opening  wae 
rather  iU-oraened,  for  lust  before  the  commeBcement  of  the  over* 
ture,  the  platfenn  of  the  theatre,  which  was  rather  decayed,  ^ave- 
way,  and  precipitated  sdifte  dozen  of  the  orchestra  into  the  regionv 
below,  but  happily  there  were  none  of  then  aeriouslr  injm«d. 
The  theatre  opened  with  the  FreysehvJt9t  which  was  foliowed  hf 
Der  Bar  una  Bassa,  Taneredt,  Heinrick  der  Lowe,  by  M.. 
Stegman ;  La  MolinarOf  by  Paesiello,  Die  beyden  Galeen^ 
rMMavem^  (the  two  galley  sUves)  fri>m  the  French  of  Ca^telii, 
with  music  by  Chevalier  Seyfried,  as  the  bills  of  the  tiieatre  taice 
pains  to  assure  us,  but  wlucn  is  maintained  to  be  by  M.  Schiihart 
of  Dresden.  But,  indeed,  what  matters  ? — After  this,  ftle^ul'v 
Helena  was  given,  and  the  seajuin  closed  with  La  Presciosa. 


The  Abb6  Sta<fier's  oratorio  of  Befi'eytes  Jerusalem^ 
(Jerusalem  Defivered,)  has  been  three  times  performed  in  the  diffe- 
rent churches  of  this  citv,  by  a  numerous  Mnd,  for  benevolent 
purposes.  Tlie  whole  of  the  performances  Vere  in  the  highest 
degree  praisewortiiy,  and  several  amateurs  distinguished  them* 
selves  on  these  occasions.  The  work  itself  has  left  no  great 
impression  behind,  and,  as  a  composition,  is  far  inferior  to  the 
freHgeriehi  of  Sehneider.  The  frequeht  rolling  of  thtrader* 
and  drums  is  but  ill-suited  to  a  churdi ;  and  the  long  diietv^ 
and  terzettos  of  the  different  chiefs  during  the  various  combat^,, 
were  fonnd  very  tedious.  Upon  the  who!^  the  music  of  this 
veteran  eomposer  is  stiff  and  rormal,  and  there  is  no  want  of  re- 
miniscences of  Mozart,  and  even  of  inferior  composers.—*  Mr. 
Lindpaintner  has  composed  a  new  Te  Detm,  which  wa^  given 
in  one  of  Che  churches  here  ;  ft  abounded  with  many  beauties, 
but  savoured  too  much  of  the  opera  style. — Kapelmeister  Louir 
Manrer  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  is  on  hie  way  to  Hanover,  to- 
Bucceed  M.  Kleeewetter,  gave  m  eenetrt  during  his  stay  at  thi* 
town,  in  which  he  played  two  of  his  own  eompositione,'an  over* 
tore,  and  a  concerto  on  the  vic^  The  themes  of  the  roqdo- 
wm  Ruseian  and  Ceseac  ihrs,  and  it  concluded  with  variations 
upon  a  RuBsian  miClowd  melody.  TMs  mutidaifs  jidmirable 
performance  ie  known,  am}  bU  compositioas  would  please- morr 
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if  for  the  future  he  voold  write  lesfl  in  the  Rassiaii  taste.  The 
time  in  which  Russian  airs,  like  all  novelties,  were  so  successful 
in  Germany,  seems  to  be  now  past^A  society  of  amateurs  of 
this  place,  assisted  by  some  or  the  principal  musicians,  lately 
brought  out  Handel*  s  Alexander's  Feast  We  may  observe, 
that  widi  the  exception  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  performed  here 
about  twenty  years  since,  Handel  was  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
the  public  or  this  city.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  many  ma- 
ncBUvres  were  emplc^ed  to  prevent  this  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  but  in  spite  of  this  secret  opposition,  the  subscriptions 
were  numerous,  and  the  saloon  absolutely  overflowed.  Not  only 
the  connoisseurs  who  were  familiar  with  Handers  music,, but  the 
public  in  general,  with  a  few  interested  exceptions,  were  enthu- 
siastic in  ueir  applause.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  performed 
was  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the  justness  and  precision  of  the 
chorusses  were  admirable.  M.  Samann  led  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  the  text  of  Handel  was  scrupu- 
lously a(Uiered  to,  and  that  not  a  note  was  either  changed  or 
omitted,  an  eulogium  that,  «re  are  sorry  to  say,  cannot  always  be 
passed  in  our  days,  when  such  liberties  are  taken  with  the  text  of 
the  great  classic  authors  of  the  art.  *  Though  the  cognoscenti 
found  that  several  of  the  airs  were  of  an  antiquated  cast,  yet 
with  respect  to  the  whole  composition,  they  were  obli|^ed  to 
acknowledge  in  the  favourite  and  significant  phrase  of  Mozart, 
**  There's  something  in  this.''  Among  modem  compositions, 
how  many  are  there  that  can  lay  claim  to  this  title  oi  praise  ? 
M.  Vollmer,  from  Berlin,  gave  a  musical  soirie  here,  in  which  he 
exhibited  his  newly  invented  patent  melodica,  a  keyed-instru- 
ment, formed  of  pieces  of  metal,  which  are  intoned  by  mea^s  of 
cylinders.  This  instrument  is  particularly  adapted  to  adagio 
movements,  which  it  gives  with  great  effect:  pieces  of  a  lively 
character  can  also  be  performed  upon  it  with  tolerable  ease.  It 
is  admirably  adapted  for  producing  the  finer  shades  of  the  cres- 
cendo and  decrescendo. 


—  A.  M.  Nicolai  has  established  a  musical  casino  in  this 
place,  in  which  there  is  a  weekly  entertainment  of  instrumental 
music,  singing,  dancing,  and  recitations.  This  undertaking  has 
met  with  great  encouragement,  and  is  constantly  and,nuraerously 
attended  ;  nor  is  it  undeserving  of  such  patronage,  as  the  musical 
pieces  given  here  are  selected  with  taste,  and  executed  in  a  man- 
ner far  above  the  common. 


  On  the  late  festivity  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  Seasons  of 

Haydn  were  brought  forward,  and  performed  with  considerable 
spirit  and  effect,  under  the  auspices  of  the  music  director, 
M.  Urban. 


Dessau.  A  grand  concert-saloon  has  lately  been  erected  in 
this  place,  which  was  opened  with  a  splendid  concert  under  the 
Erection  of  Kapelmelster  Schneider,  when  he  delighted  the  com- 
pany with  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  happily  and  appropriately 
introduced  the  Dessau  march.  Among  other  novelties  produced 
on  this  occasion,  was  an  andante  with  variations,  the  composi- 
tion of  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia.  A  new  oboe  concert  by  Krom- 
mer  was  also  performed,  but  although  given  with  great  effect, 
iras  but  coldly  received.  The  fact  is,  that  this  instrument  is 
not  adapted  to  the  saloon,  and  that  it  can  be  effective  only  in 
the  interior  of  a  theatre,  and  there  only  in  short  solo  passages. 
On  another  occasion,  the  same  Master's  fFeltgerieht,  (Judgment 
Day,)  was  given  in  the  Ducal  Chapel,  with  a  powerful  bami  and 
chorus,  which  did  amplejustice  to  this  grand  composition.  The 
musical  academy,  estabhshed  here  some  time  since,  has  given  a 
proof  of  the  progress  it  has  made  within  a  short  period,  oy  per- 
Torming  the  Alexander" sJFeast  of  Handel,  and  the  CreeUton  of 
Haydn,  both  of  which  compositions  were  performed  with  great 
correctness  and  effect.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  hear  that  Kapel- 
melster Schneider  has  just  completed  another  grand  oratorio  in 
three  parts,  entitled  Die  Sund^uth,  (the  Deluge,)  which  is  to  be 
performed  at  the  music-meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Lower 
lUiine,  on'  the  feast  of  Pentecost^  and,  as  we  hear,  under  the 
direction  of  the  compofier  himself* 


KLAUsBNBUftO  IV  PflNtYxrAifiA*  A  society  hft^  been  formed 
in  this  place  for  the  improvement  of  musical  tacte,  in  which  some 
of  the  prihcipal  people  of  the  place  have  enrolled  their 
It  has  our  wannest  wishes  for  its  success. 


Milan.  The  new  opera  composed  here  by  Mosca,  for  the 
festivity  of  the  patron-samt,  was  obliged  (o  be  oeferred,  owing  to 
the  indisposition  of  one  of  the  principal  singers,  Signora  Mariani, 
and  therefore  the  Ricciardo  of  Rossini  was  substituted  in  its 
place.  Report  speaks  of  many  new  operas  that  are  to  make 
their  appearance  at  the  approaching  carnival ;  three  in  Venicey 
two  in  Milan,  two  in  Tunn,  and  one  each  in  Parma  and  Genoa, 


  An  opera  in  one  act,  by  Trento,  was  lately  revived 

here,  entitled  Quanti  cast  in  solgiorno,  ossiano  gli  Assassini,' 
which,  however,  was  not  received  with  the  applause  it  merits. 
Shortly  after,  the  same  was  done  with  a  Farza  (opera  in  one 
act,)  by  Generali,  entitled  Pame/a  Nubile,  which,  however,  did 
nbt  experience  much  greater  success  than  the  former.  After  this 
was  given  the  Tancredi  of  Rossini,  in  order  to  introduce  a  new 
singer  of  the  name  of  Lorenzani.  This  lady  did  not,  however, 
obtain  any  decided  success.  Her  voice  was  too  weak  for  the 
interior  of  the  Scala,  and  she  is  too  fond  of  roulades,  which  she 
affects  in  the  upper  regions  of  her  voice,  till  the  tone  becomes 
rather  an  inarticulate  cry,  than  a  musical  expression. 

Madame  Morandi,  though  now  advancea  in  years,  succeed- 
ed much  better,  and  formed  a  contrast  altogether  unfa- 
vourable to  the  younff  debutante.  Signor  Galli  was  particu- 
larly successful  m  his  part,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
perfection  of  the  piece*  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  this 
IS  considered  as  the  best  of  Rossini's  operas  ;  and,  indeed,' on  an 
attentive  consideration,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  germ  of 
ail  his  other  compositions.  On  occasion  of  the  birth-day  of  his 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  an  accademia  musicale  was 
held  here  in  the  nail  of  the  Consen-atory,  in  which  the  prize  for 
composition  was  awarded  to  J.  S chaffer,  a  native  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  same  honours  were  conferred  on  seven  young  ladies,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  song. 


Naplbs.  The  following  work  has  lately  made  its  appearance 
here :  Seloaggi  (GasparoJ  Trattato  d'Armonia,  ordinato  can 
nuovo  metodo,  e  corredato  di  tavole  a  dickiarazione  delle  cose 
in  esso  esposte,  Presso  Raffaele  Miranda,  1823.  The  prin- 
cipal heaas  of  the  work  are,  \%t,  Nozioni  preiiminari  ;  2dly. 
Stntassi  semplici  delt  armonia ;  Bdly,  Sintassi  figurata  d^t 
armonia  ;  4*A/y.  AppUcazione  generale,  Signor  Selvaggi  an- 
nounces at  the  end  ot  his  book,  that  it  is  his  intention  shortly  to 
publish  ;  Analisi  della  Corda  Sonora,  the  work  of  F.  Bianchi* 
a  professor  of  Cremona, 


Bbrgamo.  During  the  last  autumn,  a  new  musical  sodeiT 
was  established  here  under  the  title  of  Unione  Filarm&nica  di 
Bergamo,  the  ^incipat  object  of  which  is  the  perfection  of  musk* 
Its  rounder  an^  director  is  the  celebrated  Mayer,  <  hence  it  is  httt 
natural  to  conclude  that  much  may  be  expected  from  it. .  The 
musical  archives,  which  are  to  be  formed  by  gradual  contributions, 
are  already  rich  in  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Romberg,  Kroiimier,  &c.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  in 
which  the  productions  of  these  great  masters,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  principal  interest  of  the  day,  are  performed  apriwm  vista. 


Crbhona.  On  the  6th  of  Januair  last,  the  theatre  of  this 
place  took  fire  a  sliort  tune  before-  the  hour  of  representation* 
The  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  building  was 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  simple  elegance.  Happily  it  stood 
in  an  insulated  situation,  so  that  no  farther  damage  was  sustained. 


RovBRBDO.  Jos.  Ant.  Bridi,  the  banker  of  Ubig  town,  who,* 
when  a  young  man,  resided  in  Vienna,  was  the  rreat  friend  of 
Mozart,  aad  sung  in  the  private  representation  ofidomeneo^  ftcy ' 
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has  erected,  in  his  garden,  a  monament  to  (Ids  freat  master, 

with  the  foUonring  inscription  ^— 

To  Him,  who  'bove  all  masters  of  the  lyre. 
Could  rule  the  soul  by  Music's  magic  powers- 

In  the  same  poAdUp  there  is  a  temple  with  the  following 
inscriptions: — 

Christophoeus  •  Glucohius. 
Nations  .  Bohbmious. 
In  •  MoDis  •  Musicis. 
Vbrbo  .  AFTissima  .  Faoibndis. 
Clarissimus. 

DbCBSSIT  •  a  .  D.  MDCCLXXXVII* 


WOLPOANOUS  .  AmaDBUS  .  MOZARTUS. 

Salibbijrobnsih. 
Qui  .  A  .  Sola  ,  Natura 

MUSICB  •  DOCTUS. 

MuBiCA  .  Est  .  Artis  .  Pringbps. 

jDbCBSSIT  .  a  .  D  •  HDCCLXXXI. 


Gb OROius  .  Frbdbrigus  .  Habndbl* 
Maodbburobnsis. 
'  MusiCiB  .  Artis. 

£t  .  Musici .  Organi  .  Pulsandi. 
Insionis  .  Magistbr. 

DbCBSSIT  .  a  .  D  .  MDCCLVIIII. 

Antonius  •  Sacchinius. 
DoMo  .  Nbapoli. 
Musicbs  .  Insionis  .  Magistbr. 
MusicA  .  Suavitatis  .  Exbhplitm. 

DbCBSSIT  .  a  .  D  .  MDCCLXXXVI. 


JOSBPHUS  .  HaYDBNUS. 

Nation B  .  Germanus. 
Vei.  .  Ob  .  Ejus  .  Modos  .  Musicos. 
Db  •  Dbo  .  Crbantb. 
Dbqub.  Ohrtsto  .  In  .  Crugb  .  Loqubntb. 
'  Toto  .  Orbb  .  Clarissimus. 

DbGBSSIT  .  a  .  D  .  MDGCCVIIII. 


NiCOLAUS  .  JOMBLLUS. 

Nbapolitanus. 
MusioJB  .  Artts  .  Rbparator. 

GUI. 

GrBX  .  MUSIGORUII. 

Plurimum  •  Sb  •  Dbbbrb  ;  Fatbtur. 

DbGBSSI^  •  a  .  D  .  MDGCLXXIin. 


Paris.  Madame  Mombelli,  who  at  present  fills  the  place  of 
Mfulamc  Pasta,  at  the  Operi  Italien,  haia  obtained  entire  success 
in  the  Cencrentola. 


The  Coyent  Garden  management  has  engaged  the  celebrated 
German  composer.  Von  Weber,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr. 
BUhop,  who  goes  to  Drury^Lane.  Mr.  Sapio  has  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  latter  theatre,  and  is  to  SQCceed  Mr.  Braham  there. 


The  renowned  composer  Beethoven,  hitely  transmitted  to  His 
Majesty  Louis  XVIIi.  a  grand  mass  of  his  composition.  This 
monarch,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  satisfaction,  in  return  sent 
the  composer  a  gold  medal,  with  his  likeness  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  these  words :  "  Given  by  the  King  to  Louis  von  Beet- 
hoven.** 


Mademoiselle  Schanroth,  the  little  girl  who,  last  year,  so  much 
surprised  and  delighted  the  public^  as  well  as  the  most  able  pro* 
fessors,  by  her  extraordinary  and  precodous  taleiits  on  the  piano- 
forte, is  again  arrived  in  this  country.  She  is  sent  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queeu  of  Bavaria^  to  study  und^r  tii^  instraction  of 
M;KaUkbrenner. 

VOI..II.  • 


THE  ANCIENT  CONCERTS. 


SEVENTH  CONCERT. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  Foriesct^e^  Wednetday^ 
Apra  the  99th,  1SS4. 


Act  I 


(Seipio,) 
'Mo 


Overture  and  March. 
Chorus.   May  no  rash  intruder.  (St 
Duet.   Fair  Aurora  I  (Artaxerxes.) 
Anthem.   This  is  the  day. 
Song.  '  What  passion  cannot.  _  (Dryden*t  Ode,) 
Concerto  4th. 

Chorus.   The  people  shall. 
Recit.   Sposal  Euridice!' 
Song.   Che  far6. 
Chorus.  By  slow  degrees. 


rqp.4./ 

(Israel  in  Egypt,) 


(Orfeo.) 
CBeUhazzar.) 


Handid, 
Handd. 

Dr:  Ame. 

Dr.  Crop. 
Handel* 
Avison» 
Handeim 

Gluck. 

Handeim 


Act  IL 


Overture.  ? 
Chorus.  O .  the  pleasures !  3 
Canzonet.   Haste,  my  Nannette  t 


CAcis  and  Galatea.)  Handd. 


Travert. 

Chorus.   Righteous  heaven.  (Suuinna.)  Handel, 

Frost  Scene.  (King  Arthur.)  '  PureeU* 

Concerto  9th.  Geminiani-Corellim 
l^drigaL   Come,  fairest  nymph.  Lord  Momington. 

Song.   Non  vi  turbate.  fAlcesteJ  Wuck. 

Chorus.   The  Lord,  our  enemy.        (Esther.)  Handel. 

When  Lwd  Fortescue  is  the  director  of  the  night,  we  antici* 
pate  a  rich  treat,  and  have  rarely  been  disappointed.  Perhaps 
nis  lordship  is  somewhat  too  sombre  upon  the  whole,  and  the 
most  scientific  ear  will  not  be  dbpleased  with  the  occasional 
chequering  of  airiness  and  simplicity : — the  Overture  in  Scipiov 
to  he  sure,  is  all  air  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — it  is  one  of 
Handel's  most  pleasing  productions.  The  Nightingale  Chorus 
which  followed  is  ingeniously  characteristic,  and  is,  indeed,  so 
generally  and  justly  admired,  as  to  require  no  particular  com* 
ment. 

"  Faur  Aurora"  we  like  better  with  the  scene  painter*s  mom* 
ift^  tints  by  way  of  accompaniment ; — it  is  a  beautiful  duet  in 
its  proper  place,  but  it  cannot,  any  more  than  dramatic  music 
in  general,  be  justly  felt  without  the  «d  of  stage  effect.  Dr. 
Croft's  fine  anthem  we  have  alreadv  heard  and  reported  upon 
this  season.  Mrs.  Salmon  sung  "  What  passion*'  extremely  well. 
We  have  seldom  heard  her  with  more  pleasure,  and  assisted  bjr 
Lindley*s  delightful  accompaniment,  her  sons'  may  be  nuikea 
among  the  bluest  treats  of  the  evening'.  After  the  Concerto^ 
followed  one  of  the  sublimest  chorusses  in  Israel  in  Egypt— 
"  The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid.**  There  are  four 
distinct  subjects  in  it  which  closely  follow  each  olher,  and 
all  admirably  characteristic  of  the  words.  The  dose,  workinj;^ 
continually  m  contrary  motion ;  gliding  into  every  possible 
change  of  modulation,  and  yet  without  crudeness  or  vio- 
lence, stands  nprivalled  among  the  finest  specimens  of  science 
and  genius !  And  yet,  this  wonderful  chorus,  was  heard  with 
indifference ;  bv  manv,  we  grieve  to  add,  with  impatience  and 
even  yawning!  Well,  we  cannot  help  it.  The  first  appearance 
and  performance  of  Madame  Pasta  in  this  orchestra  we  are  not 
quite  prepared  to  comment  upon ;  she  laboured,  evidently,  under 
consiaerable  embarrassment,  and  sung,  therefore,  under  very 
great  disadvantages,  Another  very  fine  chorus  of  Handel 
closed  the  first  act.  .  It  will  bear  no  comparison  with  The 
people  shall  hear,**  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  those  which  we  . 
always  rejoice  to  find  in  the  bilL 

We  have  not  much  to  notice  in  the  second  act.  The  overture 
and  opening  chorus  in  Acis  and  Galatea  went  off  as  spiritedly  as 
usual,  and  tiiou^h  we  have  had  it  every  year  for  as  long  ajperiod 
as  we  can  remember,  yet  the  music  must  ever  delight.  We  hact 

rashly  anticipated  the  exit  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  for  "  See,  It 

comes  again  T  However,  we  resign  "  Haste,  my  Nannette,**  to 
him  without  scruple.  It  is  a  pleasing  duet,  and  Mr.  W.  would 
not  sing  it  amiss  if  he  could  manage  to  stand  less  like  the  statue 
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in  Don  Juan,  and  ibfiv  a  kfr  tyvmpUm  of  anin^tion.  If  he 
must  contend  for  the  meed  of  fame,  he  must ;  onl^  let  him  not 
venture  again  in  the  armour  of  Bartteinan. — It  is  hke  Thergiies 
attemirt;in|r  to  wield  the  swoid  of  AchUUs.  —  "'Righteous 
heaven,**  is  anoth<{r  of  the  great  mu8ieian*8  sublimities,  but 
not  in  tike  poauimr  class  :^--4>ae  would  almost  think  thatt  a 
Dutchman  under  the  soporific  influence  «f  an  almost  wasted 
pipe,  could  not  hear  the  opening  of  the  last  appalling  movement 
Tremble  guilt  T*  without  emotion  ;  and  yet  our  good  Ancients 
tUfie  H  as  coolly  as  their  teaonade  or  hyson  in  the  tea^ioem.^ 

*  •*  OsB  Mch  things  he, 
And  overoooie  «•  like  a  summer  ckmdy 
'Without  our  special  wonder 

Bellamf  acquitted  liimself  as  well  as  we  could  expect  him,  or 
any  other  singer  of  the  present  day,  in  the  Frost  scene.  Miss  Travis 
gave  the  invocation  with  becoming  spirit,  but  her  second  address 
to  the  "  Cold  Genius,^  was  not  so  well  f  the  ahr  indeed  requires 
ao  much  animation,  and  is  so  decidedly  English,  that  we  have 
at  present  no  public  performer  that  can  do  it  justice. — Lord 
Momington's  Madrigal  must  always  please,  be  it  sung  where  it 
may ;  we  enjoy  it  less  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  than  at  the  Glee 
Clnba,  hut  it  is  so  much  better  than  "  O  Nanny,**  or  the  Shep- 
herds,** that  we  readily  subscribe  to  its  introduction. — ^Madame 
Pasta's  '*Non  vi  turbate  **  was  executed  with  more  confidence, 
—hut  we  reserve  our  critione. — The  concert  concluded  with  the 
highly  animated  Finale  to  iBsther,  and  which,  comprehending  as 
it  does,  so  much  of  beauty  in  chorus,  quintetts  and  duets,  we 
would  rather  hare  heard  it  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  performance. 

EIGHTH  CONCERT. 

Under  the  directUm  of  the  Bari  Forteseue^  Wednesday,, 
May  the  Uh,  1824. 

Act  I. 

Overture.                       (Alcina)  HamdeL 

Anthem.   Hoaanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  O.  Gti&OM. 

Recitacc.  Berenice  1  ove  sei  ?  \  n  wr  \  r  m 
Sony.   Onibr»  ehep«IU<]>.        \     0^*^^^)  Jo^*- 

Chorus.   Avert  these  omens.           (Remele)  Handel* 

Duet  and  Chorus*  Time  has  not  thinn*d.  AidSrjefi 

Concerto  4th              (From  his  solosj  Gemniani. 
Recit.  acc.   Ye  verdant. 
Song.   Httsh!  ye  pretty. 


H4^ndet 
Handel 


(Acts  and  €alaiea)  Bandel. 

Quaxtetio.  Tfuate  ombre.'  (11  Cid.}  Satmhini. 

RedU  acc  Hence  vain.  \  rti »  •  %  »  j  i 
Song.  But,OsadvirnnI  /      (11  Pensterose.J  Handel 

Chorus.   Fairn  is  the  foe.         (Judas  JUaeeJ  HandeL 
Act  H. 

Overture.  (Pharamond.J 
Song.   TrranU  would.         ^        rM^-^  \ 
Chorus.  Tyrants,  ye  in  vain.  $  (Athatiaj 
Recit.  Nel  chiuso  centra.      >  .      „      ,  . 

Soiy.  Buridlceledovesci?  {  (CaniataO  Pergotesi. 
MadrigaL  Dissi  all*  amata.  Zuoa  Maremme. 

Double  Gbonia.  Your  harps.  (SoUmamJ  Handel, 
Concerto  4th.  CktreUi. 
Duet.  As  I  saw  fiur  Ckinu  Haydn. 

I  from.       (AHoJMmeO       Jh\  Ame, 

Dr.  Croft. 

The  overture  to  Aldna,  Is  peihaps  the  least  striking  in  the 
whole  nbrary;  and  what  admirable  compositions  may  be  selected 
from  It,  which  we  lament  to  observe  never  are.  Orlando  Gib- 
bons's  Hosanna,**  can  never  be  heard  without  exciting,  in  all 
hearts  that  are  not  quite  callous,  strong  devotional  feeungi  i — 
In  the  Ancient  Concert  Room,  we  are  affected  by  it,  but  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  org^an  and  choir  alone,  far  away 
from  the  din  and  clatter  of  drums  and  trumpets,  it  would  be 
almost  overpowering. — 

Wie  rej<Mce  that  we  suspended  our  remarks  oB  Madame  Pasta. 
In  her  petfbnnance  this  eveninf  of  the  fine  scene  from  JomelIi*a 
liQcio  Vero,  she  displayed,  full/,  those  requisitee  of  a  finished 
abger  wluch  were,  on  her  firee  appearance,  ahnost  entliely  tott 


Song.  Water  parted  from. 
Aathenu  Sing  unto  God. 


under  thtprasBieof  her  mppNhannoai.'  Maea  Band,  we  hav» 

not  heard  the  recitative  and  following  air  exeented  with  so  mnell 

energy  as  well  as  pathos. — Madame  Pasta  ia  very  spasing  of  or- 
nament, aujl  the  httle  she  does  oocaeionaily  introduce  ia  judicious 
and  graceful : — her  shake  is  by  no  means  strong,  nor  so  dose, 
aa  we  have  heard  it  in  inferior  Mrfcmneiv ;  slw  aelmim  kideed 
the  shake,  and  yet,  when  she  does,  she  adapts  her  voioetoiiwitik 
so  much  taste,  that  the  little  8Qitiie»  breaks  wUefi  sometimes  in- 
tervene produce  rather  a  pleasing  effect  than  otherwise,  and  are, 
in  our  judgment,  far  prelerahle  to  the  never-ceasing  quaverings 
of  some  great  Ungerr  whom  me  hae^  heardr'^^e  Name  no 
names,**  as  Sir  Lucius  O*  Trigger  saya. — 

Madame  PasCa's  tower  tones  are  sooMthnes  eearse,  and  she 
should  bfe  cautious  of  straining  her  voice  in  those  passages  where 
they  are  required,-^-4ier  ear,  too.  Is  not  alwaya  perfect ;  upon  the 
whole,  however,  we  hail  her  as  a  great  acquisition  both  to  the 
Concert  room  and  the  opera  stage,  and  as  a  singer  of  the  first 
order  both  in  science  ana  feeling.— 

"  Avert  these  Omens,**  is  a  fine  Chorus,  bnt  ik  loses  half  its 
force  by  the  absence  of  all  association:-— If  Semele  were  to  be 
performed  at  the  theatre,  this  chorus,  in  its  proper  pbu;e,  would 
be  strikingly  effective. 

But  now  we  come  to  Novelty ;  and  novelty  so  richlv  deserv- 
ing of  the  title,  as  to  leave  us  no  pretence  for  furttier  com- 
plaint on  that  8core.--»How  can  we  ever  he  too  grateful  for 

Time  has  not  thina*d  my  flowing  hair,**  turned  into  a  grand 
Chorus  // — and  with  additions,  too  ?  But  we  mi8s*d  the  drums 
and  truR^pets,  their  introduction  would  have  been  quite  con- 
sistent, and  have  completed  our  delight.^t  was  really  heart- 
cheering  to  hear  and  see  so  arumy  chubby  faces  of  content  among 
the  tenors  and  basses  ehorussing  out 

**  Pleased  let  me  trifle  life  away 
And  sing  of  Love  ere  I  grow  old." — 

Seriously,  have  we  been  dreaming  all  this? — ^And  Lord  Fortes- 
cue's  night  too  ? — ^Alas  I  no ; — The  Concert  book  before  us  con- 
firms the  dismal  truth,  and  we  roust  not  breathe  a  syllable  against 
**  O  Nanny,  **  in  future.  6eminiani*s  deliditful  concerto, 
though  it  has  been  performed  every  season  since  Vm  establishment 
of  the  concerts,  waa  quite  a  relief  to  us  after  this  Canzonet- 
Chorus ;  and  Miss  Stepnens's  **Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  quire,*' 
was  deliciouslj  appropriate  I — ^nothing  could  have  been  better 
timed.  Sacchini*8  qtiartetto,  beautiful  in  itadf,  was  as  beautifuUy 
sung ;  and  as  this  brings  our  favourite  Vaughan  before  us,  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  him  that  when  we  noticed  in  our  re- 
port of  the  6th  Concert,  his  rising  to  sing  "Come,  come,  thou 
Goddess,**  and  looking  SAmetauekely  as  a  lovcKs  lute,  we  did  not 
mean  to  imply  any  want  of  feeling  on  his  part,  but  to  the  fatigue 
of  mind  that  he,  in  common  with  every  highly-gifted  singer  must 
occasionally  suffer,  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  spur  of  in- 
clination to  render  less  Intolerably  irksome  the  task  of  duty.— 
Mra.  Salmon  did  justice  to  the  difllcult  song  "But,  O  sad  Vir- 
gin.*'— It  was  jucuciously  chosen  for  her,  because  it  displajfed 
that  flexibility  of  voice,  and  clearness  and  cloaenesa  of  shake  ia 
which  she  so  much  excels^  The  admirably  effective  and  ori- 
ginal chorus  "  Fairn  is  the  Foe,**  closed  the  Act,  and  put  ua  in 
tolerable  good  humour  again  after  what  we  had  heard. 

The  oiMning  of  the  second  act  with  tiie  overture  of  Phara- 
mond  pmsed  us  ht  better  tliaa  the  eommencement  of  the  flnt  ;^  it 
la  a  veiy  chamiing  piece  of  music  thnioghout.  Mrs.  Salmon  did 
not  seem  to  dislike  **  the  Tyraatfi»*'  the  sung  it  extremelv  well, 
and  the  Lancashire  ladies  (we  were  very  near  writing  witches,) 
followed  most  ^rimngly  tn  her  train.  We  were  agidn  higUf 
pleased  with  Madame  Pasta  ^— she  executed  the  very  Afficuft 
recitative  '*  Nei  chkno  centre^**  with  great  preridon,  and  the 
auooeeding  air  chastely  and  feelfaigly.  Liica  Marensio*sMv 
drignl  k  rattMr  a  favoarite  wiHi  the  Ancients  geaeraOy>-* 
Perhaps  the  great  charm  may  be  the  little  conversation  carried 
on  in  thirds  upon  the  words  '^Si  mwirai.**  The  chorus  follow- 
ing was,  as  uBua),  effective,  and  good  old  Cevelli  would  be  ef- 
fective, too,  if  they  woold  let  Havcbi  and  Moaart  take  hia  plaea 
for  a  vear  or  two.  As  I  saw  fair  Qong**  waa  van  nightcapf§ 
indeed,  and  Water  parted,**  might  lerve  for  a  ^uufer^-x-wiS* 
it  were  parted  fiur  ever  firom  us  in  the  Hanover  SipiaM  r» 
Dr.  Croft*s  magnificent  anthem,  for  the  second  tins  thia  i 
closed  the  concert. 
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VINTBL  CONCSET. 

ffnder  the  directum  Ora^  ike  JrckbUkcp  ef  York^ 

jr#clfteMfay,  May  ike  IM,  Iftei. 


Act  L 

Oveftort.  fSrteyiet*) 

Mu»ic  in  the  Tempest. 

SoBf .   Qad  BrioDMieel. 

Glee.  Marked  yon  ber  9ft* 

Gooeerto  from  Select  HanaMij. 

43oii|^.   Omaffnifytlttljiird.  fJiUkem^ 

Cfaioras.   OOodI  vlieintfajr*  {J&eejA^ 

Bmg.  Lordltotfaee  fTheodera.J 

Songr.  Let  the  br%fat  Seraphin. )  i 


PurceU. 

Ficeinu 


TeuuM. 
Handel. 
Handel. 
Handel. 

Handel. 


Act  II. 

Orertare  and  Bead  March* 
Song.   Brave  Jonatfaaa.  f 

Chorus.   Eag^les  were  not.     >  (Saul.J  Handel. 

Seng.  In  sweetest  hannoBj.  I 
Chorus.  O&taldayl  J 

Sestetto.  In  bvaecio  a  te.  (JutHn.)  Handel. 

Elegy.  In  a  rale  closed  with  woodland.  Jaekten. 
Trio  for  two  Violoncellos  and  Double  Bass.  Corelli. 
Trio  and  Cbo.   Fear  no  danf^r.  (Dido  and  JEneat.)  Pureell. 

So  ^t«. }       rc-'-'-J  p-i^i'"o. 

Air,  Verse,  and  Chorus.   Rule  Britannia.  Dr.  Arne. 

We  cannot  say  a  great  deal  for  the  ninth  Concert :  The  over- 
ture to  Hercules  was,  however,  to  begin  with,  a  great  treat ;  — 
we  hardly  know  a  finer  instrumental  fugue,  in  all  Hauders 
conmositions,  and  the  mlnaet  Is  a  delicious  movement.  -«-> 

We  turn  our  attention  next  to  what  the  Concert  book  states 
to  be  The  Music  in  the  Tempest,  Pureell,'*  but  we  must  be 
80  bold  as  to  put  a  negatur  to  snch  statement the  magical 
air  of  (tie  "Yellow  sands,**  and  its  attendant  characteristK 
diorasses  are  indeed  Pi{rGelf8*-*-bat  instead  of  pmeeding 
with  the  simple  and  affecting  strain  which  he  has  given  to 
8hak8peare*s  exquisite  words,  **  Full  fathom  five,**  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  new  version  of  it  by  Mr.  Smith.  Where  the  bee 
sucks,**  is  not  Puroell*s —  it  was  composed  originaDv,  as  a  song, 
hj  Dr.  Arne,  and  a  sonsf  we  wish  itliad  been  allowed  to  re- 
main ; — ^though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Hie  Qnartetto,  as  een- 
stnicted  bv  Jackson,  and  his  addition  in  the  minor  Iwy,  begin- 
ainff  ''All  we  fairies***  possess  considerable  merit. — The  con- 
clu£ng  duet  and  chorus  "  No  stars  again,**  were  left,  unm(de8ted, 
and  a  delightful  conclusion  it  is. — 

We  were  rather  disappointed  in  Madame  Pasta*  s  song^-^  is 
in  itself  by  no  means  a  pleasing  one, — there  is  no  relief  of  sob- 
iect  in  it,  and  its  monotony  teemed  to  be  fdt,  by  Madame  P. 
eenelfp  for  her  lower  notes  were  too  lowl^  not  to  mention  a 
harsher  word.  The  very  pleasing  glee  by  Spofforth  was  very 
pleasinrlv  sung,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say  about  it.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Concerto  from  the  Select  Harinony,  the  last 
movement  of  which  is  strikingly  beautifoL  Mr.  F.  Cramer 
was  very  ably  imitated  in  the  mo  paasaM  by  Ua  prindnal 
second  Violin,  Griesbaeh  we  nevvrlieaid  hhi  simported  nith 
snore  delicacy  and  aoeuracy.  The  song  from  tiie  Anthems  was 
indifferent.  Miss  Stephens  was  in  very  good  sioginfl^.  but  not 
sneaking  voice.  Then  followed  a  chorused  the nighest  <vder ; 
'  ibe  opening  is  trdy  sublime,  and  the  chromatic  siSbject  of  the 
fimte  made  to  mix  very  ingenioosly,  bat  at  the  s«ne  time  bean- 
tifi^v,  wUh  the  flowinr  pasaage  «*Thy  tfladerincniea.'*  The 
cendnding  pmyer  **OJMrd,  we  tmst  alone  in  thee»**  though 
^pike  simple  in  the  constriwtioi^  is  as  aoieomly  affectistt^  as 
an/  strain  of  the  kind  we  know.  Mrs.  Salmon  lias  invoked  'the 
,  bright  Seranhhn/*  too  often.— she  was  careless  even  toneg- 
fiffence  about  it,  and  consequently  sung  out  of  tune.  But,  after 
4tll,  It  is  inpostSMe  for  the  finest  and  most  attentive  finger 
niwaya  toanstste      piteh  of  fids  my  difiodt  sesig*  iritlmit 


being  interested  in,  and  liking  it,— ^nd  how  can  Bfra.  Salmon 
like  '*  Let  the  bright  Seraphim  ?**  The  Trumpet  accompani- 
ment was  excellent  but  a  nttle  too  loud. 

We  have  not  much  to  remark  upon  the  second  Act  of  this 
concert.  The  Scene  from  Saul  so  well  known,  and  so  deservedly 
admired,  is  always  extremely  well  performed,  and  it  wouM 
be  strange  if  it  were  not.  Miss  Stephens  was  quite  at  home  in 
her  pathetic  air,  *'In  sweetest  harmony,** — ^it  is  impossible  that 
any  thing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  breaks  of  the  chorus 
into  this  Heavenly  melody ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  striking 
passage  in  the  bass,  which  the  hearer  has  almost  forgotten,  at 
the  conclusion  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  taste  and  judgment 
combined.  We  did  not  like  the  sestetto  at  all  :^it  was  very 
trilling,  and  meagre,  and  quite  unwortliy  of  the  united  foroe 
of  two  such  singers  as  Madame  Pasta  and  Mrs.  Salmon.  Jack- 
8on*3  elegy,  sung  as  it  was  ''could  not  chouse  but  please,**— 
The  trio  n>r  the  two  Violoncellos  and  double  Bass,  would  have 
made  old  Corelli  stare  if  he  had  seen  his  name  tacked  to  it. 
We  admit  the  admirable  performance  of  Messrs.  lindleys  and 
Dragonetti,  but  we  must  again  deprecate  ail  trickery  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  the  old  masters. 

**  Fear  no  danger,'*  is  an  annnal  indispensable  ;  and  yet 
though  Purceli  could  not  compose  music,  as  some  mat  com- 
posers do^  without  air,  yet  we  think  less  highly  of  this  com- 
poution  than  almost  anv  other ;  in  the  Dido  and  iSBneas  it  is  a 
duet  between  Anna  and  ber  attendant,  and  why  make  it  into 
a  trio  ? — Madame  Pasta  was  '*  herself  again,''  in  Paidello's  char^ 
Bring  Cantata.  We  lament  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
go  more  into  detail  in  speaking  of  her  execution  of  it: — there 
was  something  te  blame ;  a  harshness  of  tone  and  expression 
which  we  wish  her  to  correct ;  but  altogether  it  was  a  capital 
peifonMinoe.-**'  Rule  Britannia,**  we  were  no  Briton  to  gainsay: 

-*Tis  a  glorious  tune,  hear  it  when  and  where  we  may,  and 
justly  takes  its  stand  by  "Britons*  strike  home,*'  and  ''God 
save  the  king.**  It  dosed  the  concert  triumphantly. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 


FIFTH  CONCERT.  Monday,  96th  of  April,  18^. 


Act  I 


Jtaydn. 
Moxart.. 


Sinfonia,  No.  3  

Aria»  "  Mentre  ti  lasciui,**  Signor  De  Bef  nb  • 
Fantasia,  Oboe  Obligato,  Signor  Centroni  • 
Scena  ed^ria,  ''  Sommo  Ciel,^*  Madame  Pasta    •  ZtngareUL 
Overture^  Tamerlane  ff^iater. 

Act  IL 

Sinfonia,  No.  7    .  Beethoven. 

Qaartetto,     Don  Basilio,**  Madame  Vestris,  Mr. 

Begrez,  Mr.  Pliilips,  and  Signor  De  Begnis  (II 

Barbiere  di  Siviglia)  JKmM. 

Qnartetto,  two  yi<^ns,  Viola,  and  Violoncolio, 

Messrs.  Spagaoletti,  Oiirr,  Lynn,  and  Lhsdley  l^feeder. 
Terzetto,  "€mda  Soite  r*  Madame  Pasts,  Madame 

Vestris,  and  Mr.  Begrei  (Rkdaido  e  Zoraide}  *  Rmini. 
Overture,  La  Clemenza  di  Tifta   «      •      •     •  Mexati. 

XiCader,  Mr.  Kiesewe^er.— Conductor,  Mr,  Potter. 

Haydn*s  dri  Grand  Symphony,  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Surprise,  wm  nowprformed  at  these  concerts  for  the  first 
time.  Like  all  venr  beautiful  musk,  it  had,  for  a  long  series  of 
yean,  been  so  contuiiuJly  before  the  mibBc,  ihat,  in  spiU  of  Its 
great  aierit  and  originality,  the  ear  had  become  iihorougUly  ria* 
tinted  wi  A  it,  and  good  policy  therefore  dictated  that  it  should* 
for  atitfbft  be  withwawn.  llus  pnidence  in  the  managen  was 
remrded  by  tbe  deii^ht  and  appkiuse  with  which  it  waa  re- 
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celved  on  the  present  occafiion:  never  before  bad  it  been  so  exe< 
cuted  in  England,  and  never  did  it  afford  more  satisfaction,  for 
each  movement  was  followed  hy  the  strong'est  testimonies  of 
approbation,  and  the  andante  was  unanimously  encored. 

Beethoven's  7th  Symphony  in  A  has  before  been  mentioned 
in  this  work.  Frequent  repetition  does  not  reconcile  us  to  its 
vagi^ries  and  dissonancies ;  though  we  admit  the  movement  in  A 
minor,-— printed  in  our  16th  Number, — to  be  a  chef-fTceuvre, 
and  that  which,  in  our  opinion,  alone  secures  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  composition  a  hearing. 

The  overture  to  Tamerlane,  in  €  minor,  written  in  the  prime 
of  Winter's  musical  career,  is  full  of  sublime  effects,  and  is  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  It  is  not  often 
lieard,  because  it  can  only  be  rendered  with  effect  by  such  a 
band  as  is  here  collected  together.  The  overture  to  La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito  needs  no  praise. 

Sipfnor  Centroni  is  a  fine  performer  on  the  Oboe,  though  not 
equal  to  Griesbach.  The  aamission  of  his  Fantasia  into  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  was  deviating  a  little  from  one  of  the 
principal  laws  of  the  institution.  The  solos  of  this  composition 
were  as  jejune  and  common  as  the  tutti  parts  were  rich  and 
original.  We  can  only  account  for  this  want  of  uniformity  in 
one  way. 

Mayseder*8  Q^iviritit  took  us  by  surprise,  being  wri^en  in  a 
much  more  solid  maimer  than  most  of  his  compositions  that  we 
bave  heard.   It  was  admirably  played  by  Spagnoletti,  &c. 

Madame  Pasta  made  her  first  appearance  in  a  London  Con- 
cert at  this  performance.  Tlie  Scena  is  from  the  Romeo  e  Giu» 
iietta  of  Zingarelli,  and  one  of  the  best  things  in  that  opera. 
She  sang  it  with  exquisite  pathos  and  judgment;  though,  from 
the  violins  neglecting  to  use  their  sordini,  some  of  the  effect  of 
the  accompaniments  was  impaired.  The  aria,  by  Mozart,  is  a 
detached  piece,  published  among  his  Opem  Gesange,  and  almost 
unknown,  even  to  musical  professors.  It  is  a  very  fine  compo- 
sition in  E  flat,  in  two  movements,  the  first  larghetto,  and  the 
last  allegro.  Signor  De  Begnis  did  it  justice.  The  quartett 
from  the  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  was  not  altogether  well,  per- 
formed; but  the  Cruda  Sorte/  made  ample  atonement  for  the 
deficiencies  discoverable  in  the  other. 


SIXTH  CONCERT,  Monday,  10th  of  May,  1824. 
Act  I./ 

Sinfoniain  A.     .      .      .       .      .      .       ^  Haydn. 

Quintetto,  *'Sento,  oh  DioT*  Madame  Ronzi.De 
Begnis,  Mis.3  Stephens,  Signor  Garcia,  Signor 
De  Begnis,  and  Mr.  Phillips  (Cosi  fai^  tutte)    .  Mozart, 

Concerto,  Piano-forte,  Madame  Szimanowska      .  Hummel, 

Duetto,  *'Ricciardo!  che  ve^go,'*  Madame  Ronzi 

De  Begnis  and  Signor  Garcia  (Ricciardoe  Zoraide)  Rosstnt, 

Overture,  MS.     •  Beethoven* 

Act  II, 

Sinfonia,  No.  6  •      .  Mozart. 

Duetto,  <'Quar  anelante/*.  Miss  Stephens  and  Si- 
gnor Garcia      •      .      *      .      .  .  MarceUo, 

Quartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  ViofonceUo, 

Messrs.  Kiesewetter,  Onry,  Lyon,  and  Lindley  Haydn. 

Quartetto,  "Mi  manca  la  voce,"  Madame  Ronzi  De 
Begnis,  Signora  Marinoni,  Signor  Garcia,  and 
Mr.-PhiUips  (accompanied  on  the  Harp  by  Mr.G. 
Hoist)  Mose  in  Egitto  .      .  .  Rossini, 

Overture,  Faust  Spohr, 

Leader,  Mr.  F.  Cramer.-7-Conductor,  Mr.  Cramer. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  this  concert  was  the  first 
public,  appearance  in  England  of  Madame  Szitrianowska, 
pianiste  to  the  Empress  of  Kussia,  who,  under  strong  recom- 
mendations, is  come  to  London  for  the  fashionable  season,  having 
rested  in  Paris,  on  her  route,  and  gained  vast  applause  in  that 
city.  Madame  S.  is  one  of  the  miost  finished  piano-fdfte  players 
we  ever  heard:  her  taste  is  refined,  and  her  expression  perfect 


Her  execntion  is  gveat,  but  the  delicacy  of  it  is  that  which  will 

most  please  true  critics.  We  cannot  explain  ourselves  better,  or 
compliment  her  more,  than  by,  saying  that  her  style  is  of  the 
Cramer  school.  The  concerto  which  she  performed  is  certainly 
the  chef  dcsuvre  of  Hummel:  it  is  a  most  masterly  composition, 
both  as  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  principal  instrument,  and 
orchestral  granaeur.  The  design  of  it  shews  a  powerful  genius, 
and  the  details  abound  in  invention,  in  fine  moduktions,  and 
beautiful  melody. 

The  Quartett  of  Havdn  also  deserves  the  warmest  praise ;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  el^ant  of  the  almost  Innumerable 
compositions  of  this  great  man ;  and  was  one  of  his  last! 
Kiesewetter*s  performance  of  it  was  perfection  itself.  Hitherto 
we  have  heard  this  gentleman  play  scarcely  uny  thing  but  light, 
and  to  us  not  very  fascinating,  music  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
variety,  has  been  introduced  lately.  It  was  easy  to  discover  his 
powers,  even  in  that;  but  they  were  fully  developed  in  this  deli* 
clous,  eloquent  work. 

The  two  symphonies  were  performed  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  That  by  Haydn  is  one  of  his  early  compositions,  more 
remarkable  for  melody  and  general  elegance,  than  for  the  dignity 
which  his  later  productions  display.  The  second,  by  Mozart,  is 
his  spirited  work  in  C ;  before  noticed  by  us. 

The  MS.  Overture  of  Beethoven  is  not  one  of  his  happiea 
efforts.    That  to  Faust,  by  Spohr,  is  a  fine  composition,  full  of 
thought  and  ingenuity,  but  like  most  of  his  compositions,  re- 
quires to  be  often  heard,  to  be  understood. 

Of  the  vocal  part  of  this  concert,  the  quintett,  by  Mozart,  was 
charmingly  performed ;  but  the  other  pieces  suffered  much  from 
the  hoarseness  of  Signor  €iarcia ;  though  Madame  De  Begnis 
and  Miss  Stephens  spared  no  efforts  to  cover  the  deficiency. 


SIGNOR  ROSSINI'S  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS. 

This  fortunate  and  celebrated  composer  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  his  visit  to  England,  neither  will  he  have  any  reason  to 
complain  of  tlie  reception  and  patrraiage  which  he  has  received^ 
nor  of  a  want  of  most  complete  success  in  a  pecuniary  point 
view." 

In  addition  to  his  engagement  at  the  King*s  Theatre,  Signor 
Rossini  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  attend  professionally  at  the 
houses  of  many  persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  on  which  occasions 
his  fee  was  fixed  at  fifty  guineas,  and  the  liberality  of  those  who 
invited  him  has  seldom  been  bounded  by  that  sum.  But  this,  it 
was  thought,  was  not  doing  enough ;  some  subscription  concerts 
therefore,  were  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  more  adequately 
rewarding  the  gran  maestro  for  the  risque  he  encountered,  and 
the  inconvenience  he  endured,  in  crossing  the  abominable  Straits 
of  Dover.  It  was  consequently  detennined  that  he  should  have 
two  performances  at  Almack*s  Rooms,  the  terms  for  a  ticket  to 
both,  to  be  three  guineas,  and  none  to  be  admitted  except  those 
known  to,  and  approved  by,  certain  Ladies-patronesses!  This 
sun^  however,,  was  found  to  be  beyond  the  bearing  even  of 
Englishmen,  and  names  not  flowing  in  very  fast,  it  was  reduced 
to  two  guineas.  Two  guineas  for  two  concerts  seemed,  to  many, 
to  be  a  most  magnificent  sum ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  value 
of  the  performance  would  be  proportioned  to  the  price  of  admis- 
sion ;  that  the  singers  would  participate  in  the  profits,  and  that 
the  orchestra  would  be  upon  a  grand  scale.  The  event,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  equal  to  the  expectation  ;—ihe  band  was 
limited  to  about  twenty  persons,  and  the  vocal  corps,  it  is  said, 
rendered  their  services  gratis.  ' 

The  first  concert  was,  undoubtedly,  attended  by  a  host  of 
fashionable,  people :  the  music  was,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, all  Rossini'Sy  and,  that  our  readers  may  fona  an  accu* 
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rate  opintoi  of  this  gniiieas^worth  of  8oaiid»  we  inaert  the  pro* 
gnmme,  verbatim  et  litertUim^ 

Paiit  the  First, 


Sinfonia,  (Gazza  Ladra)     .      »      •      «      .  Roisini. 
Duetto,  "Delia  casa,*'  H.  and  Madame  Ronzi 

De  Begfnis  .      •      •     •      •      •      •  Generalu 

Quartetto, Vedi  come  esulta,**  Madame  G*  Rossini, 


Madame  Caindori,  Sigc.  Garcia,  and  Sig.  Curioni  Rotsinu 
Sestetto,     E  palese/*  Madame  Caradori,  Madame 

C.  Rossini,  Sigfnor  Curioni,  Signor  Placci»  S\g» 

Remorini,  and  Signor  Benetti  •  •  •  Rossinu 
Cavatina,  "  Quell'  istante/*  Madame  Catalan!  Ratsini, 
Duetto,  "  Un  se  puoi,**  Madame  Pasta  and  Signor 

Curioni  ••.*•••  Romnu 
Cavatina,  Di  piacer,**  Madame  Caradori  •  Cimarosa. 
Duetto,  "  Se  fiate  in  corpo  ayete,**  Madame  Catalani 

and  Signor  Rossini   •      •      •     •      •  Cimarosa, 

Part  thb  Sbcono. 

Sinfonia,  (Tancredi)  Rossini. 

Terzetto,  "  Cruda  sorte,**  Madame  Catalani,  Madame 

Vestris^  and  Signor  Garcia  •      •      '   .  *  RosstnL 

Aria,  Madame  Pasta  ZingareUi. 

Terzetto,    In  questo  estremo,*^  Madame  C.  Rossini, 

Madame  Pasta,  and  SigAor  Garcia       .      •  Rossinu 

Aria,     Pensa  a  la  patria,**  Madame  Catalani,  with 

chorus  •      •      •      •      •      •      •      •  Rossini* 

Duetto,  *'  Ebben  per  mia  memoria,"  Madame  Cara- 
dori and  Madame  Vestris      .      .      •      .  Rossini. 

Cavatino,  (Figaro,)  Signor  Rossini      .      •      •  Rossini. 

Terzetto,  "  Giuro  alia  terra,*'  Signor  Garcia,  Signor 

Remorini,  and  Signor  Benetti   •      .      •  Guglieimi. 

Finale,  God  sare  the  King. 

tit  To  begin  at  Nine  o'Clock* 

Signor  Rossini  conducted  this  concert  himself;  and,  as  will 
appear  from  above,  sang  a  cavatina,  and  part  of  a  duet  Of  his 
vocal  powers  we  shall  speak  in  our  next  number,  when  we  shall 
have  had  a  second  opportunitj  of  hearing  them,  and  intend  to 
enter  more  at  large  into  the  character  of  these  performances* 


CONCERTS. 

Mr.  Greatorex  had  lus  annual  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  on  Monday  the  3rd  of  May,  which  was  so  fuUj  attended, 
that  numbers  of  persons  were  not  able  to  get  into  the  grand 
'  saloon,  but  were  content  to  catch  <'the  leavings  of  the  voices,** 
in  an  adjoining  chamber.  .  He  was  assisted  by  Mad.  Catalani, 
Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Vaughan, 
W.  Knyvett,  J.  B.  Sale,  Bellimy,  and  the  band  of  the  Ancient 
Concert,  which  was  led  by  Mr.  F.  Cramer. 


Mr.  W.  Knyvett  gave  his  annnal  eoncert'also  at  the  same  place 
on  the  10th  of  May,  which  though  not  so  crowded  as  that'of  Mr. 
Greatorex,  was  as  full  as  convenience  would  allow,  of  very 
elegant  company.  The  performers  were.  Mad.  Pasta,  Miss 
Stephens,  Mad.  Caradori,  Miss  M.  Tree,  Miss  Paton,  Messrs. 
Vaughan,  Sale,  Signors  Begrez  and  Ambrogetti.  Mr.  Kalk* 
brenner  played  a  brilliant  Fantasia  on  the  piano-forte,  composed 


of  airs  from  Weber*s  Freyehut».  Mad.  Pasta*s  Tu  eh*  aeeendi, 
was  excellent ;  her  Dove  Sono  not  so  successful. 


y  The  Messrs.  Cramer  attracted  all  the  cognoscenti  to  Al- 
mack*8  fashionable  Rooms,  on  the  17th  of  May,  to  their  morn- 
ing Concert.  Many  people  have  shrewdly  discovered,  that  to 
hear  Mr.  Cramer  play  is  equivalent  to  several  lessons  on  the 
piano-forte ;  the  learners  therefore,  as  well  as  the  amateurs^ 
flock  in  numbers  to  profit  by  his  performance  when  he- does  ex« 
hibit  his.talents  in  public,  and  a  room  full  of  youth  and  beanty 
is  the  sure  result.  He  played  on  this  occasion  a  MS.  concerto 
in  which  he  introduced  a  Rondo  ^  VEspagncie ;  and  also 
Larghetto  and  Rondo  ^rith  orchestral  accompaniments,  all 
which  he  performed  in  his  own  peculiarly  elegant  and  impres* 
sive  style.  Mr.  F,  Cramer  played  on  the  violin,  the  principal 
part  of  a  beautiful  quartett  by  Mozart.  '  A  fine  overture  of  Beet- 
hoven*s,  and  Haydn*s  10th  Grand  Symphony  commenced  each 
act,  and  Mad.  De  Begnis,  Miss  Stephens,  Signor  Garcia, 
Messrs.  Vaughan,  W.  Knyvett,  l^e,  and  Sig.  De  Begnis,  sang 
some  choice  airs,  duets,  &c.,  producing  altogether  an  instructive 
concert  to  many,  and  a  delightful  one  to  aU. 


Mr.  Vanghan*s  annual  Benefit  Concert  took  place  at  tiie 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  May..  On 
the  same  day  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  was  celebrated 
in  St.  PauVs  Cathedral ;  so  that  on  the  17th  of  last  month  there 
were  no  less  than  two  grand  public  morning  concerts,  and  an 
evening  performance  all  on  the  same  scale ;  besides  private  par* 
ties  without  number. 


MUSICAL  UECTURES. 

Dr.  Crotch  commenced  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Music  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  Albermarle-Street,  on  Friday  the  7th  of 
May.   The  following  is  the  Syllabus  of  these  lectures. 

Friday,  7th  May.  Lbgttrb  I.  Remarks  on  the  National 
Music  of  various  Countries.  Definition:  National  Music 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Music  of  the  Ancients* 
On  traditional  Accuracy.  Remains  of  the  Music  of  the 
Greeks.  Jewish  chants.   The  National  Music  of  Ireland. 

Friday,  14th  >  May.  Lbcturb  H.  The  National  Music  of 
Scotiand— Highland  and  Lowland.  The  National  Music 
of  Wales. 

Friday,  21st  May.  LIbcturb  HI.  National  Music  supposed 
to  be  English ; — ^that  of  France,  Italy,  S^ritzerlanciC  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  Portugal,  Hungary,  Poland,  Scandinavia 
and  Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sclavonia,  Turkey,  Arabia^ 
Persia,  the  East  Indies,  China,  Java,  Otaheite,  Canada, 
and  Norfolk  Sound. 

Friday,  SSth  May.  Lbcturb  IV.  Superiority  of  Vocal  over 
Instrumental  Music.  Remarks  on  Mozart*s  Comic  Opera 
of  Cosi  fan  tutte* 

Friday,  4th  June.  Lbcttob  V.  On  the  Progress  of  Improve- 
ment in  the  Opera.  Remarks  on  Cosi  &n  tutte  continued* 

Friday,  11th  June.  Lbcturb  VI.  Remarks  on  the  Opera  of 
Cosi  fan  tutte  concluded.  Character  of  Mozart. 
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VBS  X»&AM 


Kiv«*B  Theatre. 

SsiKMi  oar  ImI^  MadtuelUiia  d«  B«g&k»  Unf  reooTtnd  fvom 

lifirdittks  fti  this  theatre*  On  the  Ut  of  M«yehe  «{i^eared  ia 
IUBei«re  Trnre^  in  Mia^  the  epm  hnia  ia  whkh  ihe  aade 
Imt  first  ftftpeauraace  here  three  yean  a|r^  The  strength  of  her 
voice  eertatnly  was,  for  »  sight  or  tiro,  a  Utde  diwiiaiftbed  by  her 
loBf  illne8«»  but  hn  other  respects  she  is  the  same  ddicate  aai 
finished  singer  as  e7er»  in  Ml  iiossession  of  all  her  i^racefol  vivi^ 
dty  and  kaowMge  of  stage  efieot. 

Bigner  Renorini,  a  base  singer  of  great  velebrity  in  Italy> 
recftttly  tfiived  from  Barcelona^  wae^  &r  the  first  timet  intro* 
diieed  to  the  fkigllsh  pubiict  in  the  character  of  Selim  or  Ji 
Turc&.  AAor  the  eulogioms  which  we  had  read  and  heard  of 
this  petloinier»  we  were  prepared  to  o^ect  talents  of  a  much 
hiffaer  order  t^  he  now  exhibited.  He  sings  with  great  cor- 
rectness and  well  in  lane,  and  acts  with  q>irit  and  propriety; 
but  his  voice,  though  uneonunonly  powerful,  has  none  of  the 
sweetness  that  a  basso  cawtrntUe  ought  to  possess ;  it  is  hard, 
and  does  not  seem  capable  of  expressing  that  tenderness  which 
ttie  part  chosen,^!!!  chosen  we  tiunk,— ^  his  4ebftt  requires. 
But  we  do  not  wi»h  to  judge  finally  of  him,  till  we  .have  heard 
him  in  some  other  opera,  when  he  is  nnyre  aecostomed  to  his 
audience  and  to  tiie  Hieatre. 

Madame  Caradori  gave  for  her  benefit  Don  Crfevonnf, 
MoearT^  master-piece.  It  has  been  truly  remaiited,  tihat  not 
one  of  the  persons  who  originally  appeared  in  llhls,  only  seven 
years  ago,  has  now  any  part  in  it.    It  is  ^thus  cast  at  present 


Don  Giovanni, 

Donnm  Anna, 

Donna  Elvira, 

Zeriina, 

Don  Ottavio, 

LeporeUo, 

n  Comendatoref 

and 
MaseUa. 


Signer  Garcia. 
Mad»  De  Begnis* 
Mad.  Blagioli. 
Mad.  Caradori* 
Signer  Begrez. 
Signor  De  Begnls* 

Signer  P(«to» 


liiiadame  Caradori  shewed  her  musical  diflcriminatSon,  and  her 
worldly  knowledge  in  choosing  this  opera,  for  she  fiattered  all 
tritics  by  her  selectSon,  and  got  a  large  sum  by  the  receipts  of 
the  nigUt.  Hie  dietttie  was  fitted  long  before  the  mnsMee* 
nent  of  the  oveftniv,  aadbefocv  Ike  eurtahi  rose,  st  wee  impoa- 
aible  to  find  even  standing  room  in  the  pit,  or  a  seat  in  ai^  one 
l>ox.  Mad.  Garadoii  went  through  the  part  of  Zerlina  in  a  very 
agreeable,  fliUBician4ike  manner.  Mad.  De  Begais  in  Donna 
Anna  is  quite  perfect ;  wiUi  what  feeling  she  sj^gs  the  two 
l^assionate  aie^  and  Uie  duet  with  Don  Ottavio  !  How  true  to 


th^  author^  meatilkig,  «iiA  jut  to  Us  flhme,  4eet  she  «llar  mrnf 
note, — each  note  here  being  an  inpotftant  one!  Hi  gusat 
work  in  most  other  respects  was  ill  got  up,  and  not  like  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to. 

Madame  Pasta  has  appeared  in  the  part  of  TamcrM  in  Jftei* 
sinrs  serious  operas  £he  is  faitlila  every  tinag  that  caa  be  wished| 
her  first  arena,  *'Oh^  Patriae  with  Tu  eh'  mccemdi.^  and 
«  Di  tanti  fidpUiT  h  ineooipanble.  fier  at^  of  aiaging 
this  rather  bitten  inm  those  who  have  fieceded  lierg  she 
takes  it  much  slower^  hut  adds  a  few  euch  chaste^  graceful 
and  original  omnments  to  it»  and  gives  it  with  eo  much  genuine 
feeling,  that  it  pleases  aU  tastes.  Mad.  De  Begnis  as  Ammaido 
is  ^ffuiXfy  praise-worthyk  but  the  part  is  the  lev  pqwdar  ene  oC 
the  two ;  to  give  importance  to  i^  therefore,  requires  all  bsr 
ability*  Signor  Curioni  is  a  good  Argirio,  but  the  t^era  is 
otherwise  miserably  gotten  np ;  Benetti,  the  haae  veioe.  Is  no 
support  to  it{  &e diofw  is  fedbk  smd  imperfcet;  the  scenery 
filled  and  shabby,  and  the  stage  management  dnmsy  aoA  bam« 
like. 

Mad.  De  Begnis  is  eo  hayeX«  Xtoniui  M  Logo  for  her  bene- 
fit, and  Mad.  Pasta  has  chosen  for  hers,  the  Romeo  «  Giuiietbk 
of  ZingareHL  The  new  opera«  so  olten  announced,  l7go,  Rt 
d Italia^  is  in  statu  quo.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  finished  by  Signor 
Rossini  heie,  for  there  is,  as  usual,  a  complete  ousunderetanding 
between  all  the  high  oftntractiiy  powers  in  the  theatre ;  and  the 
Director  has,  it  is  currently  reported,  virtually  withdrawn  himself 
from  his  office,  having  given  bat  litde  attention  to  it  during  the 
whale  season. 


DbUAY-LaNS  JkKD  C0TENT*6A&DEir  TfiEJltlBtES. 

At  neither  of  these'  theatices  has  any  new  phtduciaon  appeared 
during  the  last  month.  Oreat  changes  in  like  erratic  depart* 
Bsent  are  to  take  pkce  by  next  season:  Mr.  Bishop  certainly 
quits  the  house  to  which  he  has  been  so  long  attad^  and  ia 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane.  Carl  Maria  Von  Wrbrr,  the  ceb« 
brated.  German  Conqnieer,  is  to  be  his  successor.  This  seems  a 
Ettle  strange,  for  we  do  not  understand  bow  a  man,  wholly  igno* 
rant  of  the  language,  is  to  set  English  worAi  to  mnric.  ft  ig 
true,  however,  that  sense  is  becoming  more  and  more  every  day 
subordinate  to  sound,  and  iherefm  perhaps  it  matters  not 
whether  the  musician  understands  mo  syllable  of  the  hobUing 
nonsense-verses  that  are  put  )tfto  his  hands.  Mr.  Sapio  is  to 
appear  on  the  stage:  Mr.  EUiston  has  engaged  him  at  a  high 
salary  to  ref^eMt.  Brahanu  N«ther  of  tiiie  theatres  fill  now 
at  whole  price  (  andgreatehangesandrefonnsmnst  be  made  to 
leduoe  the  e:q>endlture  to  (he  recdpt,  or  raise  tiie  reo^  to  the 
MLpenditurc.  The  system  of  both  houses  Is  mdically  ba^,  and 
the  proprietors  will,  we  hope  for  iiheir  own  sakes,  diaoow  tke 
tuit,  and  set  about  remedyipg  the  evfl  before  it  is  too  late. 
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MEMOIR  OF  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH  HIMMEL. 


Friedrtch  Heinrich  Himmel  was  born  on  the  20th 
November,  1766,  at  Trenenbrietzen,  a  small  town  in 
Brandenburgh.  Of  his  parents  nothing  is  acciu^tely 
known,  but  it  has  been  reported,  and  is  very  generally 
believed  in  Germany,  that  he  was  a  son  of  Frederick 
William  II.  The  first  authentic  accounts  we  have  of 
him  slate,  that  being  intended  for  the  church,  he  was 
'Sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  theology  for  about  two  years. 
But  the  natural  bent  of  bis  genius  was  for  music,  which 
had  begun  to  display  itself  at  an  early  age ;  he  had  a 
good  voice,  and  even  when  at  school  had  taught  himself 
music,  and  made  a  tolerable  progress  on  the  piano-forte. 
After  remaining  two  or  three  years  at  the  university, 
-chance  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  surprising  the 
King,  Frederick  William  if.,  by  his  self-acquired  skill 
on  that  instrument.  His  Majesty  was  so  enraptured 
by  his  execution  and  refined  taste,  that  he  avowed  him- 
self to  be  much  disposed  in  his  favour,  and  settled  on 
him  an  annual  pension,  to  assist  him  in  cultivating  his 
musical  talents.  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  king  sent 
bim  directly  to  Dresden,  to  study  under  the  celebrated 
Kapellmeister  Naumann,  to  whose  sound  and  iudicious 
instroGtioDs,  aided  by  the  excellent  examples  tnat  were 
'Constantly  before  him  in  the  daily  performances  of  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Dresden,  Himmel  is  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  pure  composition,  and  for  all  that  may  be 
termed  a  good  school.  So  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  is 
after  two  years,  he  returned,  m  1792,  to  Berlin,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  patron,  as  a  part  of  the  first  fruits  of 
his  musical  studies,  the  oratorio  of  Isaacoy  the  words  by 
Metastasio.  This  composition  was,  by  his  Majesty's 
orders,  immediately  performed  in  his  private  chapel  by 
the  principal  musicians  of  the  court.  It  obtained  such 
decided  success,  that  the  King  appointed  Himmel  his 
chamber  composer,  and  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  a 
hundred  Fredericks  d'or.  Permii^sion  was  at  the  same 
time  given  him  to  travel  for  two  years  in  Italy,  in 
order  to  perfect  his  taste,  and  he  ^as  also  supplied 
with  ample  means  for  the  prosecution. of  this  object,  by 
command  of  the  king.  Before  he  left  Berlin  for  Italy, 
a  cantata  from  Metastasio,  entitled  La  Danza,  which 
be  had  also  composed  at  Dresden,  was  performed  with 
much  ^claty  and  served  still  more  to  enhance  his  repu- 
tation. 

It  is  probable  that  Tenice  was  the  first  place  in  Italy  at 
Vol.  II. 


which  he  made  any  stay,  as  we  find  in  the  year  1794'  that 
his  pastoral,  entitled  //  Primo  Navigatore^  was  connwsed 
for  the  theatre  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  his  powerful  letters  of  recommendation 
procured  him  an  introduction  to  the  King,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  royal  command  to  undertake  the  music  of  a 
serious  opera,  to  be  called  //  Semranude^  and  to  have  it 
preiiared  for  the  festivity  of  his  majesty's  birth  day,  the 
1 2  in  of  January,  1 795.  While  occupied  on  this  work,  the 
place  of  Kapellmeister  at  Berlin  becoming  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  Reichaidt,  his  royal  master  appointed 
Himmel  to  fill  that  situation,  though  absent  in  Italy. 

On  his  return  to  Prussia  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
'  a  fire  broke  out  in  Potsdam,  which  was  the  means  of 
reducing  a  number  of  families  to  mat  distress.  On  this 
occasion  Himmel  most  honourably  and  liberally  made 
an  offer  of  his  professional  services  to  assist  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers.  Accordingly  a  series  of  concerts  of  sacred 
music  was  given  for  their  benefit,  and  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  This  proved  the  means  of  making  him 
very  popular. 

In  the  year  1797,  a  splendid  f^te  was  given  by  the 
King,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  witb  the 
l^er^itary  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel.  This  afforded  Him- 
mel an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  to  die 
greatest  aavantage.  His  Setniranude  was  brought  out  at 
the  Opera-House  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  and 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Besides  this,  he  com- 
posed two  cantatas  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage, 
entitled  Hessans  S'ohne  und  Pmssiens  T'dckter,  (The 
Hessian  Son  and  the  Prussian  Daughter) ;  as  also  a 
grand  cantata,  called  Das  vertrauen  mf  Goit^  (Confi- 
dence in  God,)  both  of  which  contributed  greaUy  to  add 
to  his  reputation. 

A  critic  who  was  present  at  the  performance  of  Semi^ 
ramidej  says,  that  the  music  contains  such  a  rich  store  of 
thought  and  invention,  that  an  Italian  woidd  expand  its 
materials  into  a  dozen  operas,  and  still  render  them  all 
interesting.  Himmel  himself  presided  at  the  piano-forte, 
and  was  supported  by  an  admirable  orchestra.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  this,  like  many  of  the  vocal  compo- 
sitions of  Himmel,  but  especially  those  of  his  early  years, 
are  over  burdened  with  instrumental  accompaniments. 
This  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fertility  of  his  mind, 
and  from  a  superabundance  of  ideas,  whicn  a  more  ma- 
ture age  has  tended  to  correct: — but  woe  to  that  youthful 
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senins  which  has  no  redandancy  of  ideas,  no  hixnriancy 
that  will  bear  pruning  ! 

Shortly  after  the  festivities  above  mentioned,  the  cheer^ 
ful  muse  of  Himmel  was  doomed  to  wear  weeds  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  munificent  patron,  Frederick 
William  II.  On  this  melancholy  occasion,  he  composed 
a  funeral  cantata,  or  antbem,  wfaieh  was  perfbrmfid  at 
the  King's  fundral,  in  December,  1797,  in  the  Dome 
Church,  hf  an  orcheslrii  of  upwards  «f  a  hundred 
and  fifty  musicians,  of  the  first  talents  in  Geitnany. 
**  I  feel  confident,"  says  the  German  biog;rapher,  "  that 
this  orchestra  would  have  produced  an  eifect  little  short 
of  that  of  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  had  not  the  nature  of  the  building  where  it  M'as 
employed,  tended  to  destroy  this  effect.  The  architect 
who  crowded  the  interior  of  the  Dome  Church  with 
such  enormous  and  massive  pillars,  must  have  been  a 
swoni  enemy  to  music." 

Himmel  was  allowed  scarcely  six  days  for  the  compo- 
sition, but  he  threw  into  it  all  the  force  and  fire  of  his 
genius.  Th^  sentiments  mre  expressed  with  the  utmost 
truth  iuid  energy;  the  instrumental  accompantnients 
are  judiciously  managed  and  well  adapted  to  the 
native  of  the  subject;  the  basses  are  full  of  power, 
and  the  harmony  and  modulation  are  conducted  with 
great  tasle  and  judgment.  It  is  considered  as  Himmel's 
master-piece  in  the  grand  style.  It  has  since  been  occa- 
sionally performed,  and  always  with  a  degree  of  success 
commensurate  with  the  excellence  of  the  composition. 

One  <rf  the  journals  of  that  period  gives  a  minute  ac- 
count of  this  composition,  with  observations  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  performance^and  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
instmments  were  employed  to  produce  particular  effects. 
But  the  entire  score  has  been  since  published,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  these  particulars.  It 
was  once  performed  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Opera, 
where  the  subscription,  which  was  applied  to  a  charitable 
object,  amounted  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
«»ghty-six  rix  dollars. 

This  melanch^  solemnity  was  succeeded  in  the  Au- 
gust following  by  the  festivities  of  the  coronation  of  the 

Besent  king,  Frederick  William  III.,  on  which  ctocasion 
immel  compoised  a  Te  Deum.    After  this  he  requested 

Cymission  or  the  King  le  undertake  a  journey  to  Slock- 
Im  and  Petersburg.  Of  his  siiceess  in  the  former 
place  no  particulars  are  known,  but  the  handsome  re- 
ception he  experienced  at  St.  Petersbvirg  may  be  col- 
lected from  ^  following  circnmBtaxioe.  After  his  first 
performance  beibre  the  court,  the  emperor  not  only  pre- 
sented him  with  a  ring*  set  with  brilliants,  but  also  com- 
manded him  to  compose  a  new  opera  for  the  following 
wiitter.  In  consequence  of  this  oroer,  and  with  the  per- 
Bnssioa  of  Ae  King  of  Phissia,  Himmel  i^mained  during 
that  year  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  produced  the  opera 
9i  Alessandr^;  the  first  r^resenfftfien  of  wMch,  brousht 
him  the  sum  of  600»  r«Hes,  besid^es  seveni  valuable 
presents.  Be  passed  the  feiloviRg  summer  at  Riga, 
Inhere  he  was  ;veryaelhre  in  ceaipoBHig  sevml  mo  and 
eantatais. 

On  his  Kturn  to  Ber^,  he  eonq^osed  the  nusie  of  two 
Oerwan  operus,  F«w*©h  ^  LnermlUhkeny  (f^mcion  *e 
Lyre-mai<»en)  and  ^S^ipken^  (the^Sy^).  The  text  *f 
the  irsi  of  these  operas  is  by  Ketaebue ;  the  mvme  is  Ml 
of  morements  of  greait  ei^t,  aad  ef  aflfliimmet^s  secular 
CMnposiliona  is  said  to-  hufve  eonliflMed  most  Huigeiy  to 
hisraipwQ;  his  Inographer  d^sdam,  that  if  he  had  eom« 


posed  nothing  but  this  opera  and  his  Funeral  Cantata, 
they  would  have  secured  him  immortality,  and  in  proof 
of  this,  the  following  expression  of  Haydn  is  quoted ;  ^*  If 
an  artist,"  says  he,  has  written  but  two  works  of  ac- 
knowledged merit,  his  fame  is  fixed*." 

The  opera  of  Die  Sjilfen  is  distinguished  by  its  flowing 
and  graceful  song,  by  the  novelty  of  maay  of  the  melo- 
dies, by  great  richness  of  hamouy,  by  the  diligent  finish 
of  the  passagj^,  an4  the  beauty  and  oi^inality  of  the  ac- 
companiments. 

But  the  compositions  bv  which  Himmel  is  principally 
known  are  his  songs,  which  .possess  much  beauty  and  va- 
riety oi  character,  together  with  great  originality.  As  a 
composer  of  melodies  he  has  indisputable  daims  to  merits 
of  the  higher  order,  particularly  in  those  of  a  simple  and 
tender  kind.  The  ease  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
throw  into  his  subjects,  and  the  insinuating  manner  in 
which  he  makes  his  way  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  are  admirable,  and  in  these  respects  he  possesses 
a  talent  peculiarly  his  own.  He,  at  the  same  time,  pos- 
sesses the  happy  art  of  producing  particuhir  effects,  and 
in  all  his  compositions  of  this  kind  seems  to  attend  to 
this  important  question:  "  What  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  effect!"  Many  of  his  songs  are  of  a  gay  and 
popular  character^  without  degeneiating  into  that  style, 
which  is  exceedingly  well  contrived  to  split  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings." 

After,  his  return  from  his  northern  excursion,  Himmel 
composed,  at  the  command  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  the 
grand  opera  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  which  experienced  consi- 
d^able  success,  as  well  as  the  music  of  an  operetta,  enti- 
tled Frohlichkeit  und  Sckwdrraerti  (Ga^ty  and  Ghravity). 

In  the  spring  of  ISOl,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
France,  England,  and  Vienna,'  and  returned  to  Beriin  in 
1802,  where  he  remained  with  but  few  interruptiefis  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1814. 

Of  Himmel's  operas,  only  Fanchon  and  Die  Sfflpkm 
exist  in  print  The  music  to  Fanchon  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  the  test  of  years :  it  is  annually  performed  on 
all  the  principal  stages  of  Germany,  and  aever  fails  to 
please  and  to  delight  It  is  so  orighial  that  it  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  compared  to  any  other  Grenaan 
opera.  The  airs,  mostly  of  a  light  ch^utict^,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  are,  however,  hy  no  means  equal  in 
point  of  merit  One  of  the  finest  is  the  duet  l^lween 
ranchon  and  Edward:  where  Fanchon,  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  hardly  to  be  surpassed,  sin^s.  In  Sovq^h 
bin  ich  geboren.  The  air,  which  is  se  universally  kn^wn 
and  adsiired.  Die  game  Welt  ist  em  Qrckestery  must  he 
pvoBounced  to  be  undoubtedly  the  finest  Next  to  this 
opera  and  the  grand  Funeral  Cantata,  stand  his  piano- 
forte compoaitions.  The  three  soaatas,  jpianr^^farlei 
yicik^  and  vlla.,  dedicated  t»  the  Queen  of  rrussia^  and 
the  three  dedicated  to  the  Duelieas  of  Ohienbuif,. 
rank  amongst  the  finest  trios  for  those  inettunenti. 
His  eencerto  for  the  piano-forte  Ut  D,  has  m»%  been  so 
weU  received  as  his  seatetto  for  the  same  instrument  with 
accoiqMmimeAla..     Most  of  Ua  other  werka  eaasist  ef 

*  It  is  ainQit  wlmllyto  the  bfntifal  •peraof  FamAm  UuHHiaiiwI 
owes  bis  gn^  celebritT,  asrthe  pceaent  £eune  of  the  i^gevious  Weber 
Tests  principally  upon  his  FreyeddUie;  wad  it  is  worthy  of  remaift, 
that  both  these  cbftnning:  ^'peras,  whicb  each  ia  thnr  tam  set  ail 
GausMBf^  uuy^  aearly  sdl  Evvape^  MDginig  9mA  finyiag,  were  soc- 
ceeded%  two  othen,  ZUe  JSk^pkem  and  Sutr^mt^e^hy  the  same  cm- 
posers  respectively,  which  produced  comparatively  no  effect  at  aO, 
though,  e^dently  the  result  of  much  more  ,  study  and  ebihorafe 
effort. 
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rMA  pieeeS)  imtmg  wliicb  tbe  Urmia  deMrreAy  eUenis 

As  m  pMno*fi>rte  phiyer  Himaiel  was  plaeed  among 
the  first  of  his  Age,  awl  have  hesitated  to  irhom  the 
preference  ww  ckie,— Dussek  or  Himmel. 

As  a  ]>rivate  character,  he  was  particularly  possessed  of 
those  aikiable  quriilies,  which  maoe  him  a  most  agreeaUe 
cmpanimi.  Always  xlkeetM  and  gey  hinself,  his  good 
and  benevolent  disposition  prompted  him  te  render  erery 
hody  about  hin  the  same.  Tnas  he  devoted  a  mocb 
^aier  portiaii  of  his  tiBie  to  pleasure  than  was  con- 
sistent with  his  calling  as  an  artist,  which  hindered  bin 
from  giving  to  his  works  ^at  high  finish  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  indefatigaMe  study  and  patient  perseverance. 


LIST  OF  HIMMEL S  WORKS. 

i.  A  Man,  for  four  voices. 
2»  A  Vetper^  for  four  voiert. 

3.  Lt,  Ikmza,  a  cantata  of  Metastasicv  1792. 

4,  ItaaeOf  aa  oratorio  from  Metastmio. 
&.  Tlie  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Psalm. 

6.  //  primo  Naviffatore,  a  pastoral  by  Sig.  Scgrafli. 
Venice,  1794. 

7*  SnmrmmHk,  tm  opera,  feuadcd  oa  the  tragedy  of  Voitaire» 
Naples,  1795. 

a.  BtitenM  Sokne  und  Prtmntu  T^ekter,  a  Napcial  aoog,  on 

occasion  of  the  marriage  of  tlie  Prince  of  Heaae*  1797. 
9.  Das  VertrauM,  muf  GoU,  a  sacred  cantata,  17^. 

10.  A  concerto  for  the  flute. 

11.  A  Te  Deum,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Frederick 

Wiffiam  of  Prussia,  1798. 
IB.  Ahmandro,  a  serieas  opera. 

13.  Kaaro^te^iM,  ditto. 

14.  FrokUchkeit  und  Sthwttrmeretf^  an  Operetta. 

15.  The  Psalm  In  Exitu  Israel.  ' 

16.  The  Psalm  Dixit  Dominus,  in  C. 

17.  Twenty  Variations  for  the  piano,  1790. 

1 8.  Der  Lei/ermann,  1 796. 

19.  Bkimenstnnts,  1797. 
80.  Der  BtrgmmMy  do. 

21.  Xjerman  Songs  with  oecanipaiiimcDts  Ibr  tli£  piano. 

22.  Musiqw  Champ^e  execute  k  Pyrmont,  1797* 

2^.  Chansons  ds  Routseau,  witii  an  accompauimeut  for  the 
flute,  guitar,  piano  and  violoncello,  1797. 

24.  Chanson  Fran9oise,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  piano. 

25.  A  naval  song. 

26.  German  song,  on  occasion  of  the'  birth  of  WilNam  the 

third,  17^8. 

27.  A  Song,  for  a  public  occasion,  179S. 

28.  Twelve  Variations  to  MMrouK  do. 

29.  Funeral  Cantata,  on  occasion  of  tlie  funeral  of  Frederick 

William  II.  of  Prussia,  1799. 

30.  Six  German  Songs  witli  accompaniments  for  the  flute, 

violoncello  and  piano. 

31.  Six  Romances  de  Florian,  with  an  accoBipanimeat  for  piaito- 

Ibrte,  or  harp. 

32.  Six  HMiaaces  by  tlie  same. 

33.  Sonata  pour  le  piamhforte. 

34.  Six  Variations  sur  le  theme  du  Ballet  de  Semiraniis, 
S3.  Prayer  for  peace,  Berlin,  1800. 

36.  Grande  Sonata  poiir  le  piano,  1801. 

37.  Grand  Sestetto^  with  accomp.  for  two  Viofas,  two  homs^ 

and  violoncello,  1802. 
3B.  Quartette  for  piano,  flate,  viola  and  violoncclla 
39*  Fam^on  das  Leyermadehm,  Operetta. 

40.  Three  Sonirtas  for  piaao^  violia  and  violoncello. 
4J.  Three  Sonatas  for  piano,  violin,  and  .violoncello. 

42.  Twelve  German  Songs,  with  accomp.  for  piano. 

43.  Sougs  from  the  Urania  of  Tiedge. 

41.  Air  de  Mat^loi,  variations  for  piano,  violoncello  or  violin. 
45.  Musicu  Voeale,  f .,  2  Sopram  e  Teiiore^  coltA}7ttoniea. 


46L  AesiMiis  for  two  piaao-fortos,  or  for  four  haads* 

47.  Fmtekon,  arranged  as  a  Qaataor  for  two  violini^  viola  and 

basi^2  parte. 

48.  Polon.  favourite,  for  piano>forte« 

49.  Marche  militaire,  for  piano.    No.  1,  2^  3. 

50.  Six  i)ocms  from  ktaahotok,  with  accomp.  for  piano  or 

guitm*. 

51.  Six  8oags  of  Go^tke,  for  pkno  or  guitar. 

5^1  Die  mi^pkth€nre  Weit,  a  song,  with  accosEK  piano. 

5a.  Soi^  from  Klopstoek,  for  two  sopranos.  Tenor  and  Bas^ 

ad.  lib,  with  piano. 
64.  The  Overture  of  the  Sylphs,  an  opera^  a  grand  orchestre. 
55.  A  Song. 

66.  Three  Songs. 

67.  A  Song. 

58.  Concerto  for  piaoo^forle,  ta  D. 

59*  Souiunir  da  JF^yrmonf,  MuMqiue  de  Gluck,  piano.. 

60.  Romance:  Amss  em  bord, 

61.  Twelve  old  Gierman  Songs,  for  piano  or  guitar. 

62.  Freitde,  Friede,  Hoffhwig,  wUh  piano. 

63.  Glaube,  Liebe,  Noffnung,  do. 

64.  Six  Grand  Waltzes,  for  piano. 

65.  Six  Soifgs,  with  piano. 

66.  Gross$  im  AngHiik,  a  Song  for  ^ano  or  gaitar. 

67.  SooffL 
6S.  Songs. 

69.  Pater  un&er,  io  score. 

70.  March  for  2  clar.  2  bassoons. 

71.  Three  Songs. 

72.  Ossian,  a  Song  from,  piano  and  violoncello. 

73.  A  Song  by  Gfo^the,  for  soprano^  and  tenor. 

74.  Ten  Songs,  piano  and  violoncello. 
7A.  Die  UnsthiUd,  with  pianoi. 

76w  A  Romance  from  Goetlie*s  Faust. 
77*  A  Birth-day  Song,  iu  three  parts. 


ON  CONCERT  PITCH,  AND  ITS  REfORM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  HARMONicoif . 

Sir, 

I  have  long  widied  to  ^ffer  to  you  some  obsenra-^ 
tions  on  the  great  obstacle  that  prevents  oar  muaical 
execution  from  prododiig  that  degree  of  satisiactioD 
which  it  once  rendered,  namely,  the  disorder  that  baa 
ciept  inlo  the  eoB€ert*pitdb,  or  diapason.  This  point  haa 
not  yet  met  with  the  atteiition  which  its  importance  de- 
mands, and  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  Io  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  render  it  clear  to  every  ca-*; 
pacity.  With  this  view,  I  shall  not  touch  upon  the. 
learned  researches  of  the  celebrated  Sauveur  into  the 
diapascm  of  the  andents,  and  the  means  of  fixing  one 
of  a  determinate  character.  It  woldd  not  be  more 
difficult  for  me  than  for  other  writers^  to  bristle  my  laan 
guage  with  technical  terms,  and  abstruse  demonstrailona ; 
but  what  good  would  arise  out  of  sack  a  parade  2  I  could 
by  such  ostentation  give  the  learned  no  new  infbrmationy 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  mnch  better  to  make  myself 
understood  by  those  who  hav«  no  pretensions  to  erudition. 

Many  things  are  changeable  in  the  arts,  as  in  all  other, 
matters ;  but  the  organiiation  of  the  human  frame  is  the 
same  in  all  ages :  to.  this^  therefore,  we  must  often  r^er,- 
in  order  to  distinguish  immutable  things  frcmi  those  which, 
are  subject  to  cdl  tke  caprices  of  fashion  and  of  taste. 
Nature  has  given  a  determinate  coDoupaas  to  the  three 
principal  kii^  of  voice  tbi^  sbe  has  formed,  and  which, 
comolete  our  vooal  seale,  viz.»  the  treble,  :thi$  tenor  and 
the  oass. 
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The  experraient  has  been  tried  upon  bass  vwees  of 
acknowledged  excellence,  and  it  has  been  atscertained 
that  the  deepest  of  their  notes,  exclndin^  those  of  a 
boarse  kind,  are  in  accordance  with  the  highest,  exclad- 
ing  those  that  are  shrill,  produced  by  tenors,  two  octaves 
above.  On  submitting  soprano  voices  to  the  same  test, 
the  fact  has  been  verified  that  the  highest  notes  of  their 
breast  voice,  were  still  the  same  an  octave  higher.  The 
tone  fixed  upon  as  the  standard  of  the  different  voices  was 
A,  which,  from  the  highest  antiquity,  has  been  taken  as 
the  diapason  of  church  music. 

The  dramatic  diapason  has  frequently  varied  both  in 
France  and  Italy  ;  nut,  at  each  influx  of  Italian  singers, 
that  of  France  has  been  advantageously  modified.  It 
was  particularly  so  when  Gliick  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
found  such  admirable  means  at  his  disposal,  in  the  voice 
of  Madame  St.  Huberti,  and  in  those  of  the  principal 
singers  of  that  period,  to  all  of  which  he  gave  a  direction 
at  once  dramatic  and  melodious. 

When  the  French  revolution  made  the  people  live  for 
a  time  almost  in  the  public  streets  and  squares ;  at  a 
period  when  it  was  all  the  rage  to  imitate  the  solemnities 
of  the  ancients,  festivities  were  celebrated  in  the  open 
air,  in  which  music  was  made  to  perform  the  same  part 
as  in  the  days  of  antiquity.  The  great  object  at  this 
time  was  to  keep  up  a  constant  excitement,  and  accord- 
ingly recourse  was  nad  to  this,  the  most  powerful  agent 
of  strong,  popular  emotion.  Two,  and  sometimes 
three,  concerted  choirs,  with  as  many  orchestras,  were 
established  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  had  to  combine 
their  means  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
For  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  in  such  a  space, 
nay  even  in  order  to  hear  each  other,  these  choirs  and 
orchestras  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  raising  their 
pitch.  Now  the  musicians  of  the  opera  took  a  part  in 
these  performances,  and  after  having  screamed  the  whole 
morning,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  quit  fhe  same  habit 
in  the  evening,  and  therefore  they  continued  to  sing  in 
the'  same  tone.  The  wind  instruments  having  raised 
their  pitch,  did  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  lower 
it  again,,  and  the  stringed  instruments  as  well  as  the 
voices  were  under  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  it.  As 
yet,  however,  the  evil  was  but  trifling:  me  concert- 
pitch  had  in  this  manner  been  raised  only  a  quarter  of  a 
tone. 

Meanwhile  the  players  on  wind  instruments  found  that 
their  horns,  clarionets,  &c.,  had  gained  more  eclat ;  the 
evil  was  too  seductive  not  to  make  its  impression,  and 
immediately  led  to  pernicious  consequences.  One  to  give 
effect  to  his  flute,  another  to  his  clarionet,  and  a  thiid  to 
bis  horn,  insensibly  raised  the  pitch  of  their  instruments, 
.  and  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  willing  or  not  willing,  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  innovation  ;  so  that,  at  present,  the 
concert-pitch  of  most  orchestras  is  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  tone  above  the  natural  diapason. 

Now,  if  it  be  only  borne  in  mind  that  the  music  which 
is  executed,  has  not  been  transposed,  and  that  all  new 
com|M>sitions  are  written  as  if  for  the  ancient  diapason, 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  either  that  the 
voices  of  the  opera  should  be  spoiled,  or  that  screaming 
should  take  the  place  of  singing.  The  wonderful  powers 
of  Madame  Branchu  have  been  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  evil,  and  Madame  Albert  is  yielding  to  its  unhappy 
influence.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  till  an  effectual  remedy 
is  provided.  Doubtless,  some  labour  must  be  bestowed 
for  this  purpose ;  but  tlus  may  be  relied  upon,  that  no 


industry  was  ever  better  employed  for  a  mnsieal  purpoBe ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  that  the  credit  of  all  vocal  per* 
formanees  will  begin  to  rise,  the  moment  the  concert 
pitch  is  lowered.  I  am,  &c.  -  - 

GAiJdcua. 

We  wish  that  our  correspond€$nt  had  gone  a  little 
further  into  this  subject,  which  is  of  singular  importance, 
and  worthy  of  very  serious  attention.  Concert-pitch  is  a 
point  that  now  dirides  the  opinions  of  many  able  musi** 
cians,  and  we  invite  the  conummications  our  readers 
upon  so  interestiuga  question.  *  Ed. 


ON  MUSICAL  EXPRESSION. 


To  feel  strongly,  is  one  of  the  rarest  an  artist  can 
receive  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  it  is  a  gift  which  she 
alone  can  bestow.  A  brilliant  and  energetic  style  of  per- 
formance is  the  triumph  of  art ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by 
assiduous  application. 

Whatever  the  department  of  the  art  a  mnsiciaa  adopts, 
and  whatever  the  industry  with  which  he  pursues  his  stu- 
dies, yet  without  a  deep  and  lively  sensibility,  he  will  be 
condenined  to  creep  along  mingled  in  the  crowd  of  com- 
mon minds.  If,  on  the  contrary,  joined  to  this  sensibi- 
lity, he  possesses  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  art,  and 
the  means  that  it  employs,  he  will  render  widi  eaenfff 
or,  in  other  words,  with  expression,  that  which  he  has 
strongly  conceived.  He  will  raise  his  reputation  to  the 
level  of  that  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  at  last,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  envy,  and  the  intrigues  of  mediocrity, 
will  leave  behind  himra  name  celebrated  in  his  art. 

But  how  many  qualities  must  a  musician  posses^,  united 
to  this  profound  sensibility,  in  order  to  be  master  of  the 
true  manner  of  expression !  He  must  have  a  mind  suffi- 
ciently acute  and  extensive  to  embrace  and  compare  an 
infinity  of  analogies,  not  apparent  to  ordinary  minds;  an 
imagination  sufficiently  ardent  to  seiae  firmly  upon  its 
subject,  sufficiently  fertile  to  represent  it  under  every 
kind  of  image ;  a  spul  sufficiently  capacious  to  grasp  every 
object,  and  sufficiently  impassioned  to  embrace  au  those 
points  that  have  any  analogy  with  it ;  but,  above  all,  he 
must  have  a  heart,  tremblingly  alive  to  all  the  tenderness, 
as  well  as  all  the  impetnosity  of  the  passions;  it  is  thus 
only  that  his  works  can  be  informed  with  native  fire, 
and  breathe  life  and  identity.  It  was  not  from  heaven 
that  the  spark  descended  which  gave  life  to  Galatea — 
enkindled  by  the  genius  of  the  artist  and  by  love,  the 
creative  flame  burst  forth  from  the  heart  of  Pygmalion. 

If  to  the  expression  of  a  composition  the  musician  would 
also  unite  that  of  execution,  still  more  is  required.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  perfection  (rf*  his 
physical,  should  correspond  to  that  of  his  moral,  organi- 
zation. In  order  to  this,  nature  must  have  been  bountiful 
to  him  of  her  gifts.  Prodigies  of  this  kind  are  found  only 
at  long  and  distant  intervals ;  and  ha^y  may  those  esteem 
themselves  to  whom  it  is  given  to  live  at  the  epodis  in 
which  such  talents  can  be  witnessed  and  enjoyed  1 

To  possess  the  expression  of  execution  is  not  only  to  pre- 
sent the  tones  pure  to  the  ear,  but  to  convey  to  the  heart 
the  accents  of  nature,  modified  according  to  the  rules  of 
musical  art;  it  is  to  seize  these  accents  and  render  them 
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in  ihm  true  cbafacter,  and  with  that  impulse,  which  16 
imparted  to  them  by.  the  various  passions ;  it  is  to  express 
them  iD  all  that  variety  of  combinalioD,  aad  with  those 
finely  graduated  shades^  which,  thonffh  almost  insen^ 
sible,  have  still  their  perceptible  lines  of  demarkation:  in 
a  word,  it  is  to  render  them  with  all  those  varieties  and 
delicately  blended  tints  which,  are  too  ethmal  for  any 
other  analysis  than  that  of  sentiment. 

After  this,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  diffieolties 
^f  this  delightful  art,  requiring  as  it  does,  on  the  part  of 
him  who  wishes  to  excel  therein,  a  fund  of  deep  feeling 
and  exquisite  sensibility,  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  single 
line,  the  most  happy  dispositions  both  physical  and  moral. 

I  might  add  that  the  whole  universe,  that  every  thing 
animated  with  the  kind  of  life  proper  to  itsel/^,  lies  within 
the  domain  of  expression.  In  effect,  one  of  the  most  se- 
ductive of  our  illusions  is,  that  of  attributing  to  the  objects 
which  excite  our  emotions,  the  same  filing  that  the 
impression  we  receive  therefrom  awakens  within  us. . 

Heoee  it  is  that  every  thing  in  nature  which  feels,  every 
thing  that  breathes,  and  even  objects  of  an  inanimate 
kind  have,  or  at  least  appear  to  have,  their  language, 
their  accents,  their  expression.  Not  only  does  the  dove 
bewail  her  widowed  state,  and  the  nightingale  pour  her 
lengthened  strain  of  melancholy,  love ;  the  very  trees  of  the 
forest,  when  swept  bv  the  winds  of  the  north,  seem  to  utter 
a  |»laintive  moan;  the  cavemed  shore,  re-echoing  to  the 
voice  of  the  deep,  appears  to  lament  in  tones  of  hollow 
anguish ;  even  the  simple  poppy  of  the  field,  bending  its 
head  when  surcharged  with  rain,  nresents  to  the  pensive 
mind  an  image  of  sorrow  and  desolation : 

■   ■  aut  lassove  papavera  collo 
Demis^re  caput,  pluviik  cum  fort^  gravantur. 

Firg.  ASneid.  1. 9. 


FROM  MUSICAL  SCRAP-BOOKS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Harmonicon. 

Sir, 

Perhaps  the  following  extracts,  from  scarce  and 
curions  works,  that  fell  in  my  way  lately,  may  amuse  a 
few  of  your  readers  ;  such  at  least  as  can  unbend  them- 
selves from  graver  studies,  or  set  apart  a  few  minutes 
from  the  gaieties  of  the  season,  to  read  the  Praise  of 
Music."  Yours,  &c.  F.  W.  H. 

EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC  UPON  ASJMALS. 

In  a  curious  MS.  work  entitled,  New  Jerusalem 
Harmony,"  a  Treatise  on  the  Divine  and  civil  uses  of 
Music,  by  William  Dennis,  1758,  is  a  preface,  inscribed 
To  all  such  as  turn  best  upon  a  Musical  Biass."  There 
is  something  amusing  in  honest  William's  account  of  the 
effect  of  Music  upon  animals,  and  its  efficacy  in  the  cure 
of  Conmn^tions,  I  shall  therefore  furnish  you  with  the 
whole  passage : 

Of  all  beasts  there  is  none  that  is  not  delighted  with 
harmony,  but  the  Ass  only.  H.  Stephanus  reports,  that 
he  saw  a  Lion  in  London,  leave  his  prey  to  hear  music, 
&c.,  and  Mr.  Playford  infers  that  as  he  once  travelled  near 
Royston,  in  Hertfordshire,  he  met  an  herd  of  stags, 
about  twenty  in  number,  upon  the  road,  following  a  bag- 
pipe and  violin,  which,  while  the  music  played  they  went 


forwaid,  but  when  it  ceased  thev  stood  still ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  were  brought  out  oC  Yorkshire  to  Hampton- 
Court  Therefore  if  irrational  creatures  so  naturally  love 
and  are  delighted  with  music,  shall  not  man,  who  is  a 
rational  creature  and  endued  with  the  knowledge  thereof  ? 
A  learned « author  hath  the  following  observation,  viz., 
that  music  is  used  only  of  the  most  aerial  creatures,  loved 
and  understood  by  man.  The  birds  of  the  air,  those  pretty 
wiased  choristers,  how  at  the  approach  of  the  day  do  they 
warble  forth  their  Maker's  praise !  among  which,  observe 
the  little  lark,  who  by  a  natural  instinct  doth  very  often 
mount  up  to  the  skyi  as  high  as  his  wings  will  bear  him, 
and  there  warble  out  bis  melody  as  long  as  his  strength 
enables  him,  and  then  descends  to  his  flock,  who  presently 
send  ujp  another  chorister  to  supfdy  this  divine  service. 
It  is  observed  also  of  the  Cock,  which  Mr,  Chaucer^  calls 
Chanticleer,  his  crowing  is  sounded  musically,  and  doth 
allude  to  the  perfect  syllabled  of  the  word  HcUlelujah. 
The  aforementioned  Kircherus  also  writes  that  the  cock 
doth  sound  a  perfect  eighth  musically,  thus, 
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when  his  hens  come  (Vom  their  nests.  The  philosopher 
says,  not  to  be  Animum  Musicum,  is  not  to  be  AnimuAi 
Rationale,  and  the  Italian  proverb  is  ^  God  loves  not  him 
whom  he  hath  not  made  to  love  music'  Nor  doth  music 
only  delight  the  mind  of  man  and  blasts  and  birds,  but 
also  conduceth  much  to  bodily  health  by  the  exercise  of 
the  voice  in  singing,  which  doth  clear  and  strengthen  the 
lungs  ;  and  to  it  be  joined  the  exercise  of  the  limbs,  none^ 
ne^  fear  either  an  asthma  or  Consumption  ;  the  want  of 
which  is  often  the  death  of  many  students." 


QJRIGIN  OF  THE  IRISH  AIM  *^,CULAN.'* 

From  *'  Stuart*8  HUtorieal  Memoirt  of  Armagh:* 

A.  D.  1295,  an  unedited  statute  of  24  Edward  1st,, 
states,  "That  the  English,  as  if  degenerating  in  modem - 
times,  had  clothed  them^^elves  with  Irish  vestments, 
and  having  their  heads  half  shaven  encourage  the. 
growth  of  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  they 
Bind  up,  and  call  ^  Culan,'  conforming  themselves  both  in 
habit  and  countenance  to  the  Irish. — It  was  therefore, 
resolved  that  all  the  English  in  this  land  should,  so  far 
at  least  as  relates  to  the  head,  preserve  the  custom  and 
tonsure  of  the  English,  and  no  longer  presume  to  turn, 
back  the  hair  into  a  Culan.  These  Culans  were  twisted 
locks  of  hair  denominated  Glibbs,  in  later  time,  which- 
ran  from  the  front  of  the  head,  and  resembled  the  crest, 
of  a  helmet.  The  word  is  derived  from  Culaim,  whose 
radix  is  Cul,  '  behind,'  or  the  t}acli  part  of  any  thing.. 
It  is  traditionally  said,  that  when  the  Anglo*Irish,  and 
the  original  natives,  were  compelled  to  part  with  this 
esteemed  ornament,  the  famous  national  song  ^  Culan,' 
the  air  of  which  is  so  melodious,  and  so  justly  admired 
at  the  present  day,  was  composed  at  once  to  mourn  over 
and  commemorate  the  event,  the  time  itself  was  probably 
of  much  greater  antiquity." 

*  W.  Dennis  being  determined  not  to  shew  the  smallest  degree 
of  disrespect  to  the  ancient  poet,  has  most  politely  called  him 
Mr.  Chaucer. 
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THE  HABMONICOtf/ 


ON  THE  ART  OF  OBNAlffiNTINO  80N&. 


Prom  the  Treatise  on  Melody^  "by  AfiT.  REICHA. 

It  is  aot  sufflcieAt  that  b^astifid  melodiei  be  iomitedt 
ther  miuEt  aiaa  be  executed  in  a  perfect  naaner.  But 
if  the  cmUiott  i>f  them  be  difficult,  tbe  perfect  exeoution 
of  ikem  k  net  less  go.  Let  iM>t  tbe  latter  art  be  com- 
piled vfiA  tbat  of  simple  deekmation^  for  oi^  of  a 
auadred  persons  capable  of  dedaiming  ivelU  scarcely 
ane  or  two  wiU  be  foond  aUe  tociag  even  passaUy.  To 
Corm  a  singer  of  exeeUence,  the  feUowing  qaaliicatioiw 
aie  reviisile : —  1st,  A  lotce  at  oaoe  sonomnSt  flenbley 
and  amaaUle«  and  of  a  aiffieieat  aad  «qiial  eompass. 
Sd«  A  lively  sensibility*  ad,  Aa  «u|«iisite  taste.  4tli«  A 
f^ood  sdkooL  5lh,  Orgaas  of  bewii^  saffidently  eier^ 
cised»  and  possessed  of  soperior  delicacy.  Rare,  hi- 
deed,  is  it  to  find  aQ  these  qualities  umted  in  the 
same  indiiidual ;  and  fiequeady  do  we  meet  with  those 
who  make  pretence  to  the  name  of  srngers,  that  are 
destitute  of  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  How  many  com- 
positions are  sacrificed  to  an  execution  devoid  of  deli- 
cacy, taste,  and  feeling;  in  a  word,  of  every  thing  calcu- 
lated to  charm  and  mtafest?  This  is  to  dedakn  the 
exduisite  verses  of  Racine  in  the  jargon  of  Gascony. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  climate  has  produced  such 
excellent  voices,  such  perfect  singers,  and  in  so  great  a 
number,  as  Italy ;  but  then,  no  nation  has  had  such  ex- 
eellent  schools  of  singing  as  the  Italians.  Among  the 
singers  of  both  sexes  of  this  happy  climate,  there  are 
some  who,  by  the  magic  of  their  voice,  and  their  incom- 
parable manner  of  performing  melody  —  Farinelli  for 
instance — ^have  renewed  in  part  the  wonders  of  Greek 
music. 

There  is  a  manner  of  execution  which,  if  the  tradition 
of  it  could  be  preserved  and  followed  by  successive 
singers,  would  exclude,  every  other.  The  celebrated 
Madame  Todi  would  be  the  singer  of  every  age ;  other 
methods  of  execution  are  ephemeral  and  pass  away  like 
other  fashions.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  i^e- 
tain  this  tradition,  which,  could  it  be  transmitted,  would 
serve  as  a  standard  for  all  future  singers.  As  it  is,  there 
is  one  manner  of  singing  in  Italv,  another  in  France, 
imd  a  third  in  Germany.  In  Italy  the  true  method  of 
singing  is  still  preserved  to  a  certain  degree,  though  the 
present  mode  of  it  is  different  from  what  it  was  formerly ; 
Its  best  schools  begin  to  degenerate.  In  France,  they  still 
scream  more  than  they  sing :  in  Germany  they  do  both 
the  one  and  tlie  other ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
though  they  do  not  scream  very  strongly,  yet  still  they 
do  not  sing  very  correctly  * 

From  the  time  of  Allegi-i,  Leo,  and  Durante,  to  that 
of  Hasse  and  Handel,  the  manner  of  singing  was  at 
once  simple,  touching,  and  grand.  The  singer  seldom 
ventured  to  employ  any  otlier  ornaments  than  the  appog- 
gtatura,  the  trill,  and  some  few  other  passing  embelfish- 
ments,  till  he  came  to  the  paint  d'orgue  at  the  close  of 
the  air,  when  he  considered  nimself  on  his  own  domain. 


•  M.  Reicha  is  most  likely  unacquainted  with  the  English  school 
of  siogiog  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  brightest  orna- 
ment. It  is  founded  on  Handel's  music,  and  owes  all  its  advance- 
ment to  the  Ancient  Concert^  and  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian,  is 
fiur  superior  to  either  the  Fwnch  or  tlie  Geman.  Mr.  Bortlcman, 
notwithstandiof  two  or  three  glarinff  defects  in  hie  manner,  wan, 
justly  ,  one  of  the  proudest  boaats  of  tlie  school,  and  Mrs.  Salmon 
has  not  a  little  enhanced  its  repute. 


The  fMnpMors  if  tUs  ^iad  faad^at  least,  as  nucli  dma 
ki  the  success  of  <att  air  as  tha  aini^er.  -After  thu  epoek 
things  laok  another  torn ;  aad  kiitoad  of  aiaghig  m  thitf 
sioiple  and  Sutfafrl  manner,  they  began  to  ornament 
every  thing.  The  tunyuiinLi  n  bmnne  tlie  akves  of  the 
singers,  and  in  pracess  of  time,  were  cooeidered  as 
gather  out  of  Oe  qnestion.  AU  they  had  to  do  ^  la 
get  up  a  kind  of  sheieloo  an,  which  the  siogess  took 
upon  themselves  to  animate  vrf  eelour  by  their  manner 
of  embdlishiag  them.  Nofdty  is  always  attractive,  net 
te  say  seductive.  Hie  public  were  Utt  tnm  imannhig 
what  aa  iniivy  thejf  were  Anng  te  msHse,  by  lamhhig 
such  ill^judaed  applause  vfon  airs  <if -this  Idnd ;  for  Aat 
is  the  period  from  which  we  may  date  the  dediae  af  the 
art  in  Italy. 

But  oannot  the  oomposer  vrho  makes  an  air  of  thig 
kind,  himself  compose  the  embellishaumts.  and  oonduet 
it.  upon  a  richer  harnmny,  and  with  more  varied  modala* 
tions?  Yes,  if  he  be  aemposing  instmaeutal  music;  bat 
I  cairtion  lum  to  be  upon  his  guard  if  he  is  writing  for 
the  voioe.  In  the  first  place,  a  oomposer  is  not  a  «nger ; 
what  be  would  compose  for  his  voice,  or  with  bis  voioe^ 
will  not  suit  either  the  talent  or  the  Toice  of  a  skilM 
singer.  Prescribed  ornaments  are  sure  to  be  atmost  al* 
ways  ill-executed.  In  a  singer  of  talent,  easbellish- 
ments  are  generally  the  result  of  the  inspiration  of  the^ 
moment;  which  is  infinitely  more  eCBselive  than  any- 
thing that  the  study  and  researches  of  the  composer 
can  produce.  The  singer  adapts  them  to  the  natm«  and 
compass  of  his  voice,  and  modifies  them  according  to  the 
feelings  and  impulse  of  the  moment;  all  these  consi* 
derations  must  necessarily  be  neglected,  if  written  by  the 
composer. 


CELEBRATION  OF  MOZART'S  BIRTH-DAY. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Breslau. 

The  Silesians,  like  their  neighbours  the  Bohemians, 
are  distinguished  from  other  provinces  by  their  natural 
talent  for  music,  and  great  love  of  the  art,  which,  in  all 
da^ises  of  society  here,  is  sedulously  cultivated,  and  fos*^ 
tered  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  The  system  of  tbe 
catholic  worship  tends  to  cherish  and  strengthen  this 
natural  bias ;  schools  of  instruction  are  instituted  in  every 
church,  the  object  of  which  is  to  qualify  the  people  to 
joir\  in  the  haraiony  that  accompanies  all  the  sacred 
solemnities.  In  this  manner,  a  feeling  for  music  is 
awakened  in  the  youthful  breast,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  common  than  to  meet  with  children  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  enabled  to  sing  their  part  in  the  concerted  pieces 
of  the  mass  at  first  sight.  Nothing  but  the  most  urgent 
necessity  can  prevent  the  Silesian  peasant  firom  attend- 
ing the  Sunday  service;  and  no  rustic  dilettante,  who 
has  once  been  associated  with  the  choir,  fails  to  assist  at 
High  Mass.  In  this  manner  every  church  ceremony  be- 
comes to  him  a  music  feast,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  in-* 
clemency  of  the  weather,  and  a  long  distance  over  almost 
trackless  mountains,  he  hastens  with  delight  Duriag 
the  winter  months,  the  iuhabitantsof  the  villaaes  and  tiieir 
neighbourhood  assemble  for  the  purpose  m  exercising 
themselves  in  secular  music,  and  it  is  trom  the  talents 
thus  brought  into  action,  that  festivals  of  considerable* 
extent  are  able  to  be  celd»rated  in  the  towiis  of  SUiesi^; . 
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for  instance,  in  Schroiedberg,  Waldenburg,  Glatz  and 
Schweidntlir  in  tike  latter  of  wUcb  M.  Kanbath,  the 
cantor  and  organist  Cff  the  place,  was  enabled  to  perform 
Schneider's  Weltgeru^,  (Day  of  Judgment,)  in  a  very 
admirable  manner,  wilii  a  c^oir  and  battd  of  more  than 
hundred  persons. 

Thttt  the  germs  of  mu^  thus^fcrmed  in  the  Tillages 
and  towns,  shonld  be  brongUl  to  maturity  and  flourish  in 
the  capital,  is  natural  to  suppose,  and  it  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible how  many  musical  clubs  have  been  formed  here, 
and  continue  te  maintain  themse}ves»  in  a  population 
•scarcely  amounting  to  SOyOOa  inhabitants.  Innumerable 
are  the  eassiaos^  assemblies^  tea^parliw,  &c.,  in  Breslan, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  of  concerts,  the 
most  remarkable  among  which  ai  e  Das  Deutsche^  Das 
Richtershe,  Das  Kruger'sch,  a  Friday  and  Saturday  con- 
cert-society, a  concert  of  the  Jewish  families,  a  Singing 
Academy,  an  institution  for  Church  Music,  the  Aca- 
demical Music  Association  for  classical  music,  a  Qnartett 
Society,  a  Leiderta/el,  independent  of  the  numerous  pri- 
vate meetings  and  mnsieal  parties  made  up  from  time  to 
time.    Many  of  these  societies  cultivate  the  compositions 
of  Bach  and  HandeU  the  greater  part  of  which  may,  now 
be  reckoned  among  musical  rarities.     A  true  love  for 
the  works  of  the  venerable  Haydn  also  distinguishes 
these  meetings,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
l^ighest  enthusiasm  for  those  of  the  great  Mozart  should 
also  prevail,  and  bis  piano  concertos,  songs,  and  even 
dances,  which  are  almost  forgotten  elsewhere,  still  con- 
tinue to  delight  the  amateurs  of  this  place.    Hence  it 
required  only  a  hint  from  some  of  the  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  this  great  master,  to  induce  the  public  to 
celebrate  his  birth^day  with  becoming  honours.  For 
this  purpose,  on  the  last  anniversary  of  Mozart's  birth-day, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  musicians  and  dilettanti  assembled 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in 
order  to  perform  the  celebrated  Requiem,    The  whole 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  able  and  indefatigable 
M.  Schnabel,  chapel-master  of  this  town.    Tbe  vene- 
rable rector  of  the  church,  M.  Czekel,  long  known  for 
his  love  of  the  art,  had  caused  the  high  altar  and  the 
sanctuary  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  occasion,  and  a  catafalh 
to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense,  surrounded  with  wax 
tapers.    He  performed  the  service  in  person,  assisted  by 
his  two  vicars. — ^This  wonderful  composition  of  the  great 
master  was,  perhaps,  never  before  performed  with  such 
unfeigned  zeal  and  so  strikiiig  an  effect.  '  We  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  this  great  work,,  but 
never  did  we  know  it  produce  so  deep  and  impressive 
an  effect.   Among  other  movements  admirably  given, 
was  the  difficult  Ricordate,  ^hich  appeared  to  be  doubly 
felt  on  this  occasion.   The  most  profound  silence  pre- 
vailed in  every  part  of  e«tr  vast  church,  and  as  the  last 
tofies  of  this  patketie  address,  which  is  unique  in  its 
kind,  died  away  along  the  fretted  roofs  of  the  burTding, 
many  a  tear  was  seen  to  sparkle,  not  only  in  bright  eyes, 
but  in  those  of  the  more  hardy  sex  also.    An  innnmeraye 
crowd  thronged  the  church,  and  appeared  fully  peiier 
trated  with  the  solemnity  of  the  event. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  of  the  Leidertafel  had  a 
festive  meeting  in  their  hall,  which  was  gaily  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  on  which 
usually  stands  the  bust  of  Goethe,  that  of  Mozart  wag 
j^ced,  crowned  with  laureL  Tbe  entertaiikBrent  com- 
menced with  the  cdebrstcd  soag  and  cknms  fnmt  tlie 
Jiaxdferf^^  ^  O  Im  and  Osiris/*  which  were  suff^l^ 


tbe  memba^  <^  the  soeieH' to  the  feUowhig  com* 
posed  for  the  occasion  by  i>r.  G«niiegie$0nri 

Brothers  of  aong^  raise  hifh  the  voice 
Ib  kis  oven  tones^  tbe  master  laud ; 
He,  to  the  ruusic  o^the  spheres 
Retam in  g^,  lefi  his  spirit  here 
In  hia  immortal  songs  ;  then  sin^^ 
And  shout  aloud  the  master's  praise. 
This  day  did  gire  him  to  die  \vorUL 

The  ^  Memory  of  the  immortal  Mossart,"  was  then 
given  by  the  nresident  of  the  meeting,  and  a  poem  re- 
cited, written  by  one  of  the  professors'  of  the  eoll^, 
comxnemorating  the  festive  event.  In  the  evening,  th^ 
opera  of  II  Don  Chovmnni  was  nerforroed  by  a  ytaiy  of 
amateurs,  and  it  was  determhiea  that  a  meeting  of  the 
same  kind  shA«ild  he  held  every  y^r,  for  the  celebration 
of  the  birth-day  of  this  great  artist 


ON  THE  VIOLIN. 


Mr.  Editor, 

The  form  of  this  instrument  being  familiar  to  every 
one,  I  l^tilill  not  stop  to  give  a  description  of  it ;  suffice 
it  to  say  it  is  played  oy  a  bow,  and  tbc^  sounds  ar^  drawn 
from  it  which  are  sometimes  harmonious,  but  much  more 
frequently  of  the  opposite  kind. 

But  to  whom  does  the  invention  of  the  violin  belong.? 
At  what  epodi  was  it  heard  for  the  first  time  ?  Is  it  of 
ancient  date  ?  Is  it  of  Grotbic  origin?  Is  it^  as  certain 
learned  men  have  advanced,  the  lyra  of  Orpheus,  the 
tesiudo  of  Linus,  or  the  atkera  of  Amphion  ?  It  is  for  the 
archseologists  to  decide  this  triple  question,  for  the  so- 
lution of  which  I  would  offer  a  reward,  if  I  had  any  money 
to  throw  away  ? 

However,  between  ourselves,  I  should  not  be  a  little 
hurt,  should  this  lyre,  which  has  so  many  charms  in  their 
hands,  he  wrested  from  the  virtuosi  of  antiquity,  in 
order  to  makcf  place  for  this  said  violin,  which  cannot  be 
held  without  a  distortion  of  the  frame,  and  which  obliges 
as  to  assume  an  attitude  so  disagreeable  to  the  head,l>y 
the  chin  'of  which  it  is  held. 

I  have  seen  nothir^g  either  at  Heftmlanenm,  Portici, 
or  Pompeii,  that  can  justify  the  opinion  of  the  said  an- 
tiquaries. I  must,  however,  confess,  that  among  the 
range  of  statues  at  the  head  of  the  canal  at  Yersailles,  an 
Orpheus  is  seen,  known  by.  the  Aree-headed  dog  that 
barks  between  his  legs,  to  whom  the  sculptor  has  gi^en 
a  violm,  npotf  whicfe  he  appears  scraping,  away  with  all 
the  furor  of  a  blind  itinerant.  But  is  the  statue  antique  I 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  is  old  ;  hut  age  to  common 
minds  i»  sometimes  youth  in  the  mind  of  an  archaeologist. 

Voltaire  appears  to  consider  the  violin  as  less  poetic 
than  the  lyre : 

O  Chapelm,  toi  doat  k  naim. 
Sous  un  archet  maudk  par  ApoKon^ 
D'un  ton  si  dur  a  r^le  sou  bistoire,  &o*< 

Did  he  not  wisht#  inMHMte  hereby,  that,  with  respect 
to  poetry,  Chapdaiawa»  M  am  itneiaiit  riiymeiter  I 


*  <yClxBpe1aili^  O  (hdii  whose  violin, 
BeB^th  a  bow  ApoHo's  self  has  curs'd. 
In  tones  so  harsh  has  scrapM  his  history^  &c. 
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Be  it  as  it  maj,  I  doubt  whether  Apollo  himself  ever  drew 
from  the  gold  and  ivory  of  which  nis  lyre  was  composed, 
sounds  so  melodious,  or  chords  so  harmonious,  as  those 
which  a  Kiesewetteror  a  Baillot  draw  every  day,  with  a 
few  horse-hairs,  from  a  box,  half  beech,  half  fir,  on  which 
are  stretched  the  entrails  of  a  cat.  It  is  with  instru- 
ments as  with  men — the  best  dressed  are  not  always  those 
who  are  the  most  eloquent. 

It  is  long  since  the  violin  has  been  held  in  high 
honour  in  France,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures 
that  decorate  the  church  of  St.  Julien  des  M^nitriers. 
The  instrument  is  there  seen  in  the  hands  of  St.  Genes- 
titts,  comedian  and  martyr.  This  church  was  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  the  expense  of  a  brotiierhood  who 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  performing  at  public  dances, 
and  festivities.  This  confraternity,  which  was  called 
Les  Mcnistriers  (the  Minstrels,)  was  governed' by  kings, 
in  the  royal  line  of  whom  is  one,  named  Jancon,  who  is 
designated  as  Fils  du  moiney  et  de  Marguerite  la  femrne 
au  moine. 

It  would  appear  that  this  JCing  of  the  Minstrels  was 
succeeded  by  the  King  of  the  Violins,  a  dignity  which  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  with  which  this 
great  prince  invested  Guillaume  Dumanoir,  the  first 
violin  du  cabinet.  .  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  term  violin  is  here  taken  for  the  artist 
who  plays  it. 

His  most  Catholic  Majesty  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  Indies,  was  himself  a  violin.  Summer  and 
winter,  did  this  good  monarch,  as  regular  as  the  lines  on 
Lis  own  music  paper,  perform  every  morning  at  six  pre- 
cisely, his  quatuor,  with  three  other  violins,  in  the  num- 
ber of  which  he  was  the  violin  par  excellence  ;  and,  with 
the  trifiins  drawback  of  observing  neither  tone  nor  time, 
it  cannot  oe  denied  that  his  catholic  majesty  was  a  fair 
musician  enough,  in  all  conscience. 

There  is  at  present  existing  at  Paris,  though  in  not 
quite  so  exalted  a  station,  an  amateur  of  much  about  his 
majesty's  calibre,  who  also  begins  each  day  of  his 
existence  by  studying  a  sonata ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  he  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  quit 
his  bed,  or  lay  aside  his  cotton  night-cap  and  the  yellow 
riband,  which  represent  on  his  noble  brow,  the  laurels 
and  crown  of  the  Cynthian  Apollo. 

During  the  grand  siec/f,  violins  multiplied  at  court  in  an 
astonishing  proportion.  There  were,  independently  of 
the  violins  du  cabinet^  also  the  vioUjis  dc  la  chapells^  the 
violins  de  la  chamhre^  and  de  Vantichambre  ;  in  a  word, 
the  most  celebrated  violins  under  Louis-le-Grand  were 
those  that  formed  the  band  of  the  four  and  twenty,  the 
grande  hande.  To  these  grands  violins  were  opposed  the 
petite  violins.  At  the  head  of  the  latter,  was  i-uUy  ;  he 
was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  inspector  of  the 
riolins  du  jRoi,  which  was  the  means  of  uniting  in  his 
person  the  two  dynasties,  that,  till  this  time  had  re- 
mained  distinct. 

Henceforth,  there  were  no  public  festivities,  no  private 
merry-makings  without  the  violin.  It  was  to  the  sound 
of  the  violin  that  the  nuptial  dance  was  performed,  and 
trenches  fn  front  of  a  fortified  place  were  opened.  The 
French  have  always  been  the  same,  whether  at  the  storm* 
ing  of  a  town,  or  at  the  celebration  of  a  marriage. 

I  am  Sir,  yours, 

FiBICEN. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 


Vienna.  The  chief  novelties  of  the  seaaon  were  a  new 
opera,  produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth-day  of  hia  Ma- 
jeaty,  entitled  Dm  True  Opfer,  (The  Loyal  Sacrifice,)  the 
music  by  Glaaer,  with  a  new  overture  from  the  pen  of  Beet* 
boven ;  and  al  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  an  opera  entitled 
Witten^trauery  from  the  Laarime  d'una  Vedova  of  GeneralL 
The  music  is  of  au  easiy  and  pleaahig  character  and  gave  ge- 
neral satisfaction.  Critics  have  found  that  Rossini  has  made 
very  free  with  this  opera,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
Gazzm  Ladra  of  Pesai'o  haa  not  iiiiied  to  feather  hia  nest  with 
other  bird^s  jplumea.  The  plot  of  the  piece  is  an  imitation  of 
a  Frendi  Vaudeville,  but  far  superior  to  the  f^eneral  cast  of 
trash  of  this  kind,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  make  an 
hour  pass  very  agreeably.  The  opera  of  Sargines  was  also 
given  here  with  great  effect,  the  acfmirable  manner  in  which 
the  orchestra  performed  the  music  of  this  piece,  left  nothing  for 
the  ma<it  fastidious  to  desire. 

The  Italian  company  under  the  direction  of  Big.  Barbaja  is 
shortly  expected  in  this  city,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
strong  this  season,  consisting  of  nine  principal  singers,  among 
whom  are  to  be  tlie  Mesdames  Fodor,  Ftron,  Maiiani,  and 
Messrs  Davide,  Donzelli,  Rubini,  La  Blache  and  Ambrogsi. 
This  being  Siff.  Barbaja's  last  season  here,  it  is  probable  he  will 
make  a  grand  eouf  de  main  to  fan  the  inflammable  Viennese 
into  a  flame,  in  order  to  create  a  po%verful  effect  with  a  view 
to  be  able  to  make  another  advantageous  contract  for  the 
theatre  here.  The  new  Musical  Gazette  published  by  Af. 
Stroauss,  and  edited  by  M.  Kenne,  has  ceased,  but  is  said  to 
be  about  to  be  resumed  by  the  Lithographic  institute,  by 
which  a  monthly  work  is  now  published,  entitled ;  Der  Neu 
Amphion  (The  new  Amphion,)  which  consists,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  essays  of  nameless  composers.  The  Euryanthe  of  M. 
von  Weber,  appears  already  to  have  been  discarded  from  the 
Repertoire,  (List  of  Stock  Pieces,)  but  the  Jessonda  of  Spohr 
still  continues  to  enjoy  success^  and  seems  likely  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  former. 

Lately  died  in  this  place,  the  celebrated  blind  virtuosa,  the 
Baroness  Teresa  Paradies,  whose  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by 
many* who  profited  by  her  iustructious,  as  well  as  by  lie'r 
active  benevolence. 


Berlin.  The  only  novelty  produced  here  during  the  late 
carnival  seaaou  was  Ein  Abtnid  in  Madrid,  (An  Evening  in 
Madrid,)  the  music  by  I.  P.  Smidt.  The  story  is  taken  firom  a 
well-known  uovel.  The  music  is  of  a  pleasing  character,  and 
the  lively  measures,  with  which  it  abounds,  breathe  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  climate  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  The  finale 
of  the  first  act  excited  great  applause,  as  also  did  a  CaniMle^ 
a  recitative,  and  a  Rondo  for  the  heroine  of  the  piece ;  the  finale 
of  the  second  act  was  also  much  admired,  and  gave  a  very 
favourable  proof  of  this  composer*s  abilities. 


Leipsio.  a  grand  public  concert  was  given  here  for  the 
t>enefit  of  decayed  musicians,  which  was  numerously  attended, 
and  in  every  way  corresponded  to  the  benevolent  views  of  its 
institutors.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  new  Flute  Concerto 
was  produced  by  M.  Lindpaintoer,  and  admirably  performed 
by  a  M.  Stake]t)erg,  and  a  Larghetto  affettuoso^  eon  Marcim  t 
Bondo  giocoso,  from'  the  pen  of  M.  von  Weber,  which  was 
bailed  witb  general  applause.  * 


Weimar.  The  musical  season  here  has  been  very  apleodicL 
having  been  diversified  by  a  great  variety  of  talent  aad  com- 
position. The  operas  given  have  t>een  Lihusa  twice,  Asehen'^ 
brodal  (Cenerentola)  twice,  Bas$a  Und  Bar  three  times,  Der 
Waseertrager  twice,  Je  toller je  besser  (La  Folie,)  Daseinjume 
Baui,  Die  Nacht  im  WMe,  TmHrtdh  Die  Mfimlieke  JBeirtOK 
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fMairimonio  Seereto^J  Noxze  di  Figaro  twice,  Fidelia  three 
times.  Die  Zauberftote  four  times,  pie  Entfuhrung  mu  dem 
Serail^  Oheron,  Der  Freyschiitz  four  times,  Fanclum,  Die 
Stutlnixe  (The  Spirit  of  the  Stream,)  Die  Schwestem  van  Prag, 
(The  Sisters  of  Prague,)  Der  Tyroltr  Wattel  To  these  may 
be  added  the  following  compositioDs  with  music  introduced : 
Wai$e  und  M'arder  (Orphan  and  Murderer,)  Preciotm^  Jung- 
frau  van  Orleant  (Maid  of  Orleans,)  twice,  DtuUehe  Treue 
(German  Faith)  twice,  Prinz  von  Hamburg  twice,  Wilhelm 
Tell,  AhnfraUf  and  Wallenstein'i  Lager  (Wallenstein^s  Camp.) 

With  respect  to  LUnusOf  it  was  not  received  v»ith  any  great 
enthusiasm.  Cenereniala,  pleased  much,  but  though  this  opera 
contains  much  for  the  eye,  it  is  not  liicely  to  become  a  stock 
piece.  It  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  portion  of  real  melody, 
either  iu  a  German  or  Italian  point  of  view,  does  not 
afford  the  singer  sufficient  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
talents. 

Among  the  church  music  performed  here,  for  purposes  of 
charity,  &c.,  have  been  Masees  by  J.  and  M.  Haydn,  Te  Deum 
by  J.  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  A.  Romberg,  Cantatas  by  Mozart, 
Homilius,  Zumsteg  and  Danzi,  the  Hallelujah  of  the  Creation 
arranged  by  Kunzen,  Motets  by  Haydn,  Schict  &c.,  HandeVs 
Psalm^  and  Haydn^s^ewoiw. 

Among  the  concerts,  the  most  remarkable  was  that  given  by 
Mad.  Szymanowska,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  piano,  who 
excited  great  enthusiasm,  both  by  her  powers  of  execution, 
and  the  feeling  and  expression  which  she  threw  into  her  play. 


Brunswick.  This  place  has  lately  been  gratified  by  the 
presence  of  tlie  celebrated  Kapellmeister  Hummel,  who  gave 
a  concert,  in  which  he  delighted  a  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectable audience  by  a  display  of  his  unrivalled  powers  on 
the  piano,  and  of  his  genius  in  a  new  and  brilliant  concerto. — 
Madame  Cornega  also  gave  a  concert  here,  which  was  ho- 
noured by  the  presence  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duke.  The  selection 
of  music  was  excellent,  and  this  lady  displayed  her  talents  to 
great  advantage.  The  Abb6  Stadler's  Befryetes  Jerusalem, 
(Jerusalem  Delivered,)  was  performed  in  tlie  Grand  Ducal 
saloon  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  Institution  for  the  poor.  It 
was  conducted  by  Kapellmeister  Hasenbelg,  under  whose  direc- 
tion it  jvas  ably  produced,  and  the  noble  object  for  which  it  was 
undertaken  was  ftiUy  realized  by  the  receipt  of  a  very  hand- 
some sura.  The  principal  opera  produced  this  season,  at  the 
jHoft  Theatre,  has  been  the  lAhtssa  of  Kreutzer,  which  was 
brought  forward  with  great  splendour  of  decoration,  and  ,per- 
formed  with  great  effect  Of  this  opera  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  defective  in  that  life  and  vivifying  spirit  which 
«1one  can  ensure  works  of  this  kind  any  permanent  place  in 
the  flEivour  of  the  public. 


Cassel.  The  operas  given  here  this  season  have  been  TVn- 
credi.  Die  Opferfeste,  (The  Sacrifice,)  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail,  Der  Fregschiitz,  Sargines^  Sphor*8  Jessanda,  and 
the  Otella  of  Rossini.  In  the  various  concerts  given  at  this 
place,  the  novelties  have  been  a  concerto  by  Neithardt,  per- 
formed  by  M.  Belcke  on  the  trombone,  and  a  Concertino,  com- 
posed b/Mayer,  and  executed  on  the  tenor  horn,  by  the  same 
artist.  The  effect  produced  by  this  performer  on  instruments 
in  appearance  so  little  adaptect  to  the  finer  shades  of  expres- 
sion necessary  to  give  effect  to  solo  pieces,  was  altogether  sur- 

J>risinff.  On  another  of  these  occasions,  a  Clarionet  Concerto, 
rom  the  pen  of  CJanongia,  was  executed  with  great  power  by 
M.  de  Groot;  but  we  cannot  bat  remark,  that  this  instrument 
is  more  adapted  to  music  of  the  bravura  kind,  than  the  expres- 
sive eantabile,  M.  Sphor  also  gave  a  Potpourri  on  the  violin, 
which  consisted  of  an  admirable  combination  of  yarious  themes 
from  his  opera  of  Jeaanda, 


Vol,  II. 


Bremen.  This  place  is  at  present  divided  by  two  musical 
parties,  the  one  of  a  moderate,  the  other  of  a  hypocritical,  cast, 
the  influence  of  which  is  by  no  means  favonrable  to  the  in- 
terests of  music.  It  would  be  well  if  both  parties  would  bear 
in  mind  this  useful  maxim ;  that  by  interrupting  others  in  their 
best  and  most  rational  enjoyment^  we,  at  the  same  time,  de* 
stroy  our  own. 

The  principal  operas  of  the  season  have  been  Die  Sckweizer 
familie.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  Tancredi,  Don  Giovanni,  Der 
Freyschutz,  Die  Zauberftote,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Die  Vrsu- 
lin&minen  von  Devienne,  Der  Lustigen  Schuster,  by  Paer,  and 
the  Prova  MusicaU  of  Cimarosa.  Beethoven*s  Egmont  was  also 
revived  here,  and,  with  the  exception  of  certain  liberties  taken 
with  the  text,  and  the  introduction  of  some  new  airs,  which 
were  far  from  breathing  the  spirit  of  this  great  composer,  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  only  novelty  of  the  sea- 
son was  a  comic  opera  from  the  pen  of  Kapellmeister  Ebell, 
entitled  Das  Hochzeitfest  imEichthale,  (The  Marriage  Feast  of 
Eichthale,.)  but  it  met  with  no  success ;  abounded  with  puerili- 
ties, and  could  boast  of  no  new  melodies. 

M.  Ochernal,  the  leader  of  the  opera,  gave  a  concert  in  the 
spacious  Town-Hall  of  this  place,  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  music.  On  this  occasion,  as  if  to  atone  in 
some  measure  for  the  outrage  offered  at  the  opera  to  Bcet- 
boven*s  Egntont,  this  composition  was  given  strictly  according 
to  the  text,  while  the  words  were  declaimed,  with  great  effect, 
by  an  amateur,  of  the  name  of  Eggars. 

The  great  singing  academy  here^  conducted  by  M.  Riems, 
still  continues  its  weekly  exercises,  in  whicii  much  talent  is 
developed  and  the  interests  of  music  greatly  promoted. 

The  society  here,  known  by  tlie  name  of  Grabausche  Gesang^ 
verein,  celebrated  a  musical  festivity  lately,  on  occasion  of  the 
singular  coincidence  of  Beethoven's  birth-iilay  and  the  day  of 
Mozart*s  death,  when  the  Seven  Words  of  Christ  bv  Haydo^ 
the  Creation,  Athalie,  by  Schulz,  and  the  Requeim  of  Mozart, 
were  performed  by  a  full  band  and  chorus. 


Mayence.  The  only  thing  that  has  appeared  here  of  late, 
interesting  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  is  a  collection  of  songs 
and  melc^ies,  by  Carl  Wagner, .  Kapellmeister  to  the  grand 
Duke  of  Hesse.  The  greater  part  of  these  melodies  are  far 
above  the  level  of  the  mass  of  things  of  this  kind,  and  are 
marked  by  mnch  that  is  characteristic  and  beautiful.  The  ac- 
companiments are  also  in  a  chaste  and  pleasing  style.  The 
songs,  upon  the  whole,  are  more  in  tlie  Italian  than  the 
German  manner,  and  possess  an  ease  which  is  more  suited  to 
amateur  singers  than  those  airs  that  are  marked  by  a  more 
profound  character,  which  require  to  be  long  studied,  and, 
after  all,  are  not  capable  of  being  ornamented  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  oerformer.  Among  the  melodies,  those  that  have 
been  most  admired,  are  Die  Klagevher  Minnas  Tod  (The  La- 
ment on  Minna's  Death ;)  An  Echo  Song,  with  a  simple  yet 
very  characteristic  accompaniment;  A  Bacchanalian  song,  alia 
Polacca:  Anmein  Herz,  a  melody  remarkable  for  its  sweet 
and  plaintive  character ;  Der  schmachtande  Knabe  (The  Lan- 
guishing Youth,)  an  air  of  a  tender  and  very  original  charac- 
ter ;  An  Amalien  (To  Amelia,)  a  Canzonet  that  breathes  a 
grace  and  spirit  altogetlier  Italian. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  be  able  to  hail  the  appearance 
of  compositions  like  the  present,  at  a  time  when  so  many  works 
are  intruded  upon  the  public,  with  all  the  pretensions  of  genius 
and  originality,  without  having  any  claim  to  either,  and 
thereby  doing  more  serious  injury  to  the  art,  than,  at  first 
sight  is  apprehended. 


GoTTXvoEN.  Within  thest  few  years  the  interests  of  music 
liave  l>egun  to  make  a  considerable  advance  in  this  place,  and 
the  great  complaint  formeriy  made  by  the  mnsicians  who 
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▼iutecl  thm  io)m],<-*tbat  thay  jcould  not  five  a^roncert  without 
•eiidijag  for  perforiners  from  other  pfaceii^  happily  ican  no 
longer  be  «aaue.  Dr.  HeiiiKoth,  jirfictor  of  music  lo  the  uai- 
versity,  is  very  ActiTe  in  promotiog  the  inteiests  of  the  art 
Besicle^  his  Jectnces  on  Muai<^  he  Jias  an  academy  £txr  ifingixigt 
which  coosi^tg  of  about  sixj^  male  voicej^  and  to  which  also  a 
number  of  ladies  belong.  In  the  winter-concerts  eatabliahcd 
by  him,  though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  orchestra  so 
recently  fornect  and|)tincipall^  compo&ed.of  dikitanti  wb«  can 
devote  only  «  portion  of  iheir  time  to  this  ohjecl,  should  perfocm 
in  a  first  rate  n(Muiii£r»  yet  jaiaay  jiympboniee  aiMl  other  instru* 
jneutal  pieces  have  been  exoelleAtly  ^^exL  M.  Jakobi  also 
and  his  assistants  distinguish  tbeaiseives  by  their  abilities  and 
zeal  for  the  art  It  were  to  be  wished  that  more  of  the  H>ro- 
fessor8  and  students  of  the  university  would  take  a  part  in  these 
concerts,  as  much  might  then  be  effected.  This  place  has  re- 
cently been  visited  by  Kapellmeister  Spohr,  wbo  had  a  con- 
cert here  which  wj^  very  numerously  and  most  respectably 
attended.  Ob  the  same  occaaion,  the  chamber-musician  M. 
Kraft  of  Wirtemberg,  gave  a  conoerio  on  the  violonceUo,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  m  the  pian%  wliich  was  received  with 
great  applause. 

KuRBMBBno.  Tfie  Mxval  commeoiorflrti^  afthe  Reformation 
Dvas  field  lat^  here,  on  which  oocasion  was  gtven,  Stedler*s 
Befretfung  «•«  Jtrus&iem,  ( Jerusai^  Delivered.)  At  the  Feast 
of  Easter  also  was  given  Ha«i4er«  Sampseny  and  at  Cbn^haas 
the  Me$tiah»  £v«7  «ft»rt  wvis  made  <br  <the  worthy  per- 
formance of  these  master-pieoes^  and  «very  credit  was  due  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  chorusses  were  performed. 
•  On  each  occasion  aif  mroHlowiiig  audience  gave  ampie  proofs 
of  the  lively  inlerert  they  feTt  for  classical  music.  In  the  Ca- 
tholic chnreh,  Ihe  Mefuiem  of  Mozart  was  twioe  -eKcellentlv 
given ;  once,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Pius  VII. 
«nd  the  second  time,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fboehd  wrieniaities 
Eugene  of  Beauharnois,  Prince  of  EicMadt.  The  aiagiag  aca- 
^tmy  here  lately  gave  its  public  exhibition,  whew  aueh  talents 
were  displayed  as  gave  great  hopes  of  the  iatun  progress  of  the 
art.  The  €ocuty  ^fSt  C^etim,  instituted  here,  iAill  continues 
its  meetings,  under -the  auspices  af  that  ^iistUigaiffHed  dilettante, 
F.  W.  Cramer.  It  is  founded  upon  the  plan  of  that  established 
at  Frankfort,  and  cannot -fcfl  4o-be  productive  of  beneficial 
effects.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  through  certain  jealousies 
and  eonflitfting  mtevetta^  the  subaeriptiMi  concerts  f^this  place 
have  been  interrn^ed,  sHuch,  by  a  proper  adection  4if  subjeets 
and  a  judicious  4ntoraMxtivr«  of  music  the  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  schools  delighted  every  body.  The  only  novelty  in  tfae 
theatre  has  been  an  opera  entiMed  Dm  Bwrgtclu^f^The  L^adye,) 
the  music  1^  M.  BhMirodor,  Dtreoter^f  music  hi  Nniemborg.' 
The  story  is  founded  on  SMittlsr*s  ooleMed  halM«r4lRaanie 
name ;  tl»e  HMiaic  is  of  a  pleoMug  character,  and  was  received 
with  greeft  approbaiiato.  Beaidea  Ma,  tlie  operas  of  Jasn  de 
Pmris,  Dcr  Entfuhrmuf  4em  Smmlt  mmi  M  Tmcndi  were 
given  heve. 

Paris.  Roasim'a  qpen  gf  Jtieeiaridio  e  Zor«ide  has  lately 
been  produced  at  tw  T&eofre  JUliMm  It  is  superfluous  to 
state  that  the  crowd  at  Uie  first  representation  of  this  pro- 
duction waa  imnieiue.  lUfpy  thoae  who  could  retain  the 
places  they  had  U^u*   The  few  diflpmble  seats  were  Mrongly 


contealed;  and  every  body  got  as  good  a  situation  as  it  pleased 
fortune  and  the  box-fce<;peTs  to  give  tiim.  We  will  say  noth^g 
of  the  plot,  or  of  the  poetical  part  of  the  composition,  except 
that  they  are  even  more  ridiculous  tlian  the  generality  of  those 
which  are  imported  from  Italy.  ^1  the  talents  of  the  literary 
men  employed  to  adapt  the  opera  to  oar  stage,  have  been  lUnaUe 
to  communicate  ah  air  of  pnba^Hy  to  one  of  the  most  absurd 
conceptions  that  ever  issued  from  'die  pen  of  a  ioi-duant  dn* 
maJic  writer.  All  that  we  ^Id  compreSieQd  rf  the  story  ia^ 
that  Kicciardo  loves  2onnde,  who  has  htta  anatched  from  him 
by  one  Agor&nte,  King  of  T^ubia.  fiicciardo,  makes  his  way  m 
disguise,  into  Agorante*s  capital  and  palace,  and  attempts  to 
carry  off  his  mistress.  He  is  discovered,  and  is  about  to  perish, 
when  Agorante,  who  suddenly,  and  no^>ody  knows  why,  be- 
comes as  gentle  as  a  kmb,  unites  the  two  lovers.  When  we 
see  on  what  subjects  musical  composers  in  Italy  are  obliged 
to  work,  we  pity  tlieir  fate. 

The  music  of  this  opera  is  full  of  reminiscences ;  and 'we  will 
prove  it.  The  first  duet  between  Zoraide  and Zelmira,. 'In 
van  tu  fingip  is  entirely  written  from  memory,  for  the  Cantabile 
is  imitated  from  a  auet  in  Tanrredi,  and  the  Presto  from 
another  duet  in  EHzabetk.  The  early  part  of  the  finale  of  the 
first  act,  *  €esn  omai  quel  tu  ri^orei  is  copied  from  a  piece  by 
Portogalk),  wiiich  be  has  introduced  as  a  finale  in  the  opera 
of  Romeo  e  Julietta,  by  Zingarelfi;  and  the  dhoras^  **  Come  m 
subitoi'  aUo  too  much  resembles  the  father's  curse  in  Otello. 
The  beautiful  duet  in  the  second  act,  between  Zoraid^  and 
Hicciardo,  **  Ah!  not  e  ver  noi  siannf^  was  highly  applauded ; 
as  was  also  the  quartette,  "  €ontro  eento^  which  is  in  a  good 
style. .  The  chorus,  Scendi  propizio"  is  pleasing ;  altliough 
we  know  not  why  the  ladies  of  the  retinue  should  amuae  them- 
selves by  singing  in  Zoraide's  antechamber. 

U^n  the  whole  the  new  opera  has  prodneed  but  little  efiect 
In  jnusical  composition,  it,  in  our  c^uoian,  raaka  much  below 
Tanmii,  and  OteUo.  Unfortunate^  for  M.  Rossini,  we  have 
heard  his  beat  works  first ;  and  we  have  now  had  three  of  his 
operas  represented  at  Paris,  which  by  nonaeans  justify  the 
previous  and  unskilful  culogiums  of  his  trumpetecs.** 


For  the  opeuiog  of  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Vienna,  a  j 
opera  by  M.  Caraia  has  been  perfonnedL  named  GabrielUt 
which  has  obtained  the  greatest  suocess. 

The  celebrated  La  foul,  after  having^iharjiied  the  inhabatauts 
of  LilJe,  is  gone  to  Brussels,"  where  he  is  about  to  give  sub- 
acription  •concerts. 

Rossini's  covcnrts  have  produced  him  40,060  francs,  and 
Mad.  Pasta,  now  without  a  sival,  has  been  more  imurabiy 
received  lhan  Mad.  CatalanL  TJUe  latter  does  not  ventue  to 
aing  before  her. 

The  new  opera  of  Rossini*  Vfio  RtdJudia,  is  immediatety  to 
be  performed  at  the  King*f  Tiieatre  in  Loudon.  Connoisseurs 
who  have  beard  some  inorceaux  of  this  work,  assure  us  that 
they  are  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  this  great  master. 

{l^be  foregoing  is  a  curious  paragraph,  for  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  piece  is  yet  written  for  tlie  opera  in  ^gueation:  our 
London  ConniMsscurs  therefore  must  be  gifted  with  th«  meaoa 
of  fore-hearing  music,  as  the  Scotch  are  said  to  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  fore-seeing  eventi.—E*).3 
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Gkahd  Rokdcau  B&iixakt,  pwrh  Ajtif o^-Fobte, 
emmaa^  fmt  J.  N.  Bummsk,  iMi$re  de-la  CkMeU&dtr 
SiA^R.  le  Grand  Due  de  Sdxe  Weimar.  Op.  dff. 
(Cocks  «Bd  Ci.^  90^.  Fyinem^Strgety  HtmmT'-Squate.) 

As  a  liying  composer,  Haminel  is  decidedly  the  reigning 
fliTourite  of  raoet  of  the  great  piano-forte  players.  In 
Genaony  i>*f  fftmp^f^y^j  R^t^,  f^r  soma.  tune,  past,  baen- 
IkeUtin  high  estfinalkn  1^  sldttU  perfbrmers ;  and  dbring 
thw  labt  tKfa  yeaiSf  they  hwfr  gradually  men*  iir  repiita* 
tion  in  Eneland,  where  they  are  now  very  much  sought 
alhsr  by  toooe  who,  having  made  considerabla  progresa 
ia  the  practical  mj±  of  musie^  have:  oouiaga  enaugh  to 
eaepanter  diffiowies  somewhat  appalling,  uid  a  suffi- 
ciency of  pma»eiaiiea  to  subdue  them.  StilK  howevec,. 
it  does  nat  appeaa  dfear  ta  us  t&alHummel^ff  works  will 
ever  baaoma  gcmalasr  in  the  stcict  sense  of  the  word; 
ttey  ave  geneodlhr  labariooaaoi  invobrediyfull  of  smenlific 
cantrivanea  and*  hasmonic  com^iinations,  which  are  ubh 
derstood  and  amocdated  by  those  who^ha:k'e  burnt  much 
oil  in  studying  the  art>  but  mysterious  and  unattractive 


to  the  common  pvaatitioner.  We  grant  that  latterly  he 
has  been-  striving  ta  aonciMaie  and  mn  ikt  mukitade, 
with^  wUdr  vicfir  be  las:  poBIwbai  soane.  paDonaiBei^ 
waitaBS^&a.r  that  Eoaa- pleased  varfmncN  and  obtainei 
a  widb  and*  renfy  Hahft  Tb^2lf«rcAif  it  tsr  Itowuixncy  wfaicft 
appaured  in  the  last  number  of  the  HxAia onicow,  and 
two  other  pieces  composed  by  him.  for  tka  same  work,  but 
not  yet  pcmted;  are  urobf^'tnat  he  i&endeavimriBg  to^cal- 
ifvata  a  fiimiDatity  witir  tiiv  jpifaiiCf  and*  i£he^  itnuaiir  con* 
jftaiiC  ftr  tllalt^  purBose,  mi*  reasaaaftfe*  (a^  b^lie^FO  that  ha 
will  ultimately  succeed:  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
thai  bis  iMdiaatioa  leads,  him  inta  the  abstruse,  and  that, 
theveffire^  as  ha  is  easy  m  his  circumstances,  and  does 
not  wn)ta  whoOLy  for  profit,  he  wiK  generally  be  biassed 
by  his  omtL  nataral  taste. 

The  roadeaa  now  Before  us,,  sliews^  every  indication  of 
having  been  composed  con  omor^  and'  is  oue  of  the  an- 
tlM)r's  h«>iast  ucoductiona,.  uniting,  two  very  high  qpali- 
ties^..*.^^  Mautiud  melody,,  and  greai  science  in  the 
manner  o£  treating  it.  The.  following,  few  bars  contaia 
the  pnncq^  subjeat:* — 


r  t 

Thep  gaiety  an«MiliwwofA«  Witt  immed^ 
fdl  V  i*  wadminAly  pui—ad  tlroiigii  varuMnDduIotiDna,. 
soBoe  o£  whiek  are*  axeaedfaigly.  qhroBMrtic  andialanDiagly 

extraneous,  but  most  of  them  very  beautiful.  Tfaa  nooiid. 


orflMbenfinntfrfldjeclilieai  memJ)  ia  deliaioasly  tran- 
qaiis^awtfiwrikaintriMrtui  t»tiM^ta^  pMdnmg.a  cfaarm^ 
ing  nIM  and  ai§»aaAiftTamt]i. 
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Had  we  room  ,for  other  examples,  we  should  gladly 
extract  the  masterly  arpeggios  that  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  page  12,  the  latter  portion  of  page  14,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  I5th  page;  the  musical  knowledge  dis- 
played in  these  is  not  dry  pedantry ;  it  is  as  effective  as 
scientific. 

This  composition  can  only  be  undertaken  with  any 
chance  of  success  by  players  of  the  highest  ability;  its 
difficulties  are  as  manifold  as  its  charms,  and  as  the 
former  will  seldom  be  surmounted,  so  the  latter  will  never 
become  common.  We  have  but  one  objection  to  the 
work,  and  that  is  its  length : — a  movement  of  twenty-one 
pages  can  hardly  be.  rendered  tolerable,  unless  the  per- 
formance be  of  the  most  exquisitely  finished  kind,  and 
this  is  but  rarely  to  be  expected.  To  curtail  it  would  be 
a  bold  and  a  painful  step ;  yet,  to  save  it  from  rejection 
or  neglect,  we,  not  without  reluctance,  advise  the  majority 
of  those  >vho  are  inclined  to  venture  on  it,  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  measure,  and  carefully  to  apply  the 
pruning  knife. 


PoT-PouRRl,/or  the  PiANO-FoRTE,  With  favourite  Airs 
from  the  Works  of  Rossini,  composed  by  Gelinjsk. 
(Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co.,  Soko^Square,) 

Grellnek  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  composers, 
or  compilers,  for  the  piano-forte,  of  the  present  period ; 
he  consults  the  form  and  power  of  the  hand,  ana  is  not 
neglectful  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  instru- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time  he  imparts  a  liveliness  to 
whatever  he  adapts,  that  always  sets  his  subjects  off  to 
advantage,  and  recommends  his  publications.  We  are 
glad  to  see  him  appear  in  the  guise  which  he  has  now 
assumed,  for  he,  as  well  as  every  body  else,  has  ex- 
hausted the  materials  convertible  into  variations,  and 
was,  unavoidably,  beginning  to  repeat  himself.  A  Pot- 
Pourri,  if  not  too  lengthy,  is  a  pleasant  thing,  its  change 
of  subject  relieves  the  ear,  and,  considered  as  music  of  a 
very  light  kind,  it  pleases  all  tastes.  That  which  now 
engages  oar  attention  is  composed  of  airs  from  II  Barhiere 
di  SivigUoy  Tancredi^  and  La  Gazza  Ladra^  Rossini's 
three  liest  operas:  they  are  all  of  the  brilliant  kind,  and, 


though  forming  a  piece  of  fifteen  pages,  quickly  pass  off, 
and  will  not  thought  tedious,  either  by  hearer  or  per- 
former. This  is,  indeed,  exactly  one  of  those  things  that 
are  so  much  in  request :  a  tolerable  proficient  may  make 
a  great  display  in  it,  without  any  vast  powers  of  execu- 
tion, or  the  necessity  for  any  lallorious  practice ;  while  it 
will  be  sure  to  gratify  all  descriptions  of  auditors,  being 
full  of  melody,  rather  graceful,  and  not  without  proofs  of 
having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  scientific  musician. 


The  Grand  Tnvaai an  MAncn^  originally  composed 
by  Spontini,  and  performed  toith  Two  Hundred 
Trumpets,  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte  by  Fred. 
Kalkbrenner.  (Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co., 
Soho"  Square,) 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  composition  by  Mr.  Kelly,  called 
a  R^ouissancey  was  performed  at  the  King's  theatre  by 
thirty  trumpets,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  alarm  for . 
the  safety  of  the  house,  many  thinking  it  in  considerable 
danger  of  being  blown  up  by  so  unusual  a  force.  But  all 
their  fears  would  have  subsided,  had  they  foreknown  that 
a  simultaneous  blast  from  two  hundred  of  the  same  in- 
struments would  afterwards  prove  perfectly  harmless  in 
the  grand  opera  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Kalkbrenner  does  not, 
in  his  title-page,  inform  us  upon  what  occasion  this 
musical  hurricane  took  place ;  some  have  supposed  that 
it  was  a  revival  of  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  annually  cele- 
brated by  the  Jews ;  while  others  more  ^usibly  con- 
jecture that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  jPrussian  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Society.  But  whether  of  the  two  is  a  matter 
of  no  very  great  importance  to  either  our  readers  or  our- 
selves ;  we  therefore  hasten  to  state  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  trio,  this  march  is  expanded  into  seven  pages  of 
brilliant,  exhilirating  music,  not  remarkable  for  any  ex- 
traordinary newness  or  science,  but  quite  ^ood  enough  to 
answer  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  it  is  put  toge- 
ther, and  forming  a  bagateUe  Abai  will  both  please  the 
multitude,  and  exercise  the  fingers  of  the  performer  in  a 
useful  manner. 
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1.  FanWlBIA,  for  the  Piawo-Foktk,  m  whickis  [are] 
iniroduced  Three  . of  Dibdin*s  popular  Mekdiest  cam- 
pated  by  T.  A.  Rawlings.  (Gouldiiig  end  Co.,  Soho- 
Square.) 

It.  An  Obiginal  Swiss  Aib,  with  Variations  for  the 
PiANO-FoBTE,  composed  hv  J.  W.  Holder,  Mus. 
Bac.  Oxon.    Op.  78.    {Published  by  the  same.) 

Mr.  Rawlings  has  chosen  three  of  Dibdin's  most  ex- 
pressive S0DS8  for  his  present  work, — Tom  Bowling^  or 
the  Sailor's  Kpitarfi;  The  Sailor's  Journal;  and  The 
Soldier's  Adieu.  With  such  airs  as  these,— -which  for 
pathos  and  beauty  may  challenge  the  melodies  of  any 
]iation,-^he  could  not  avoid  producing  something  that 
must  infallibly  please,  for  his  exuerience  is  great,  and 
his  industry  unremitting ;  but  we  sDould  have  been  more 
satisfied  with  his  present  publication,  had  he,  in  diverging 
from  his  subjects,  kept  them  rather  more  in  view,  for  we 
hold  that  a  composition  of  this  kind  should  partake,  in  a 
slight  degree,  of  the  nature  of  fufi:al  imitation,  and  that 
some  relationship  should  always  subsist  between  the  air, 
or  airs,  and  the  intervening  or  connecting  parts,  Mr. 
Rawlings  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  this  opinion 
in  the  case  of  the  second  air,  but  not  in  the  first  or  the  last 
The  blending  of  all  three,  however,  at  the  end,  is  well- 
conceived,  and  produces  a  good  effect. 

We  object  very  much  to  the  multitude  of  turns  in  the 
melody  of  Tom  Bowling ;  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
introduced  in  the  space  of  thirteen  bars,  three  of  which, 
at  least,  are  redundant,  namely,  those  in  the  fourth, 
eighth,  and  twelfth  bars,  which  are  decidedly  hostile  to 
good  taste.  The  best  part  of  this  Fantasia,  independently 
of  Dibdin's  share,  is  the  Introduction,  which  is  expres- 
sive and  well  written. 

The  Swiss  Air^  No.  2,  is  like  so  many  of  the  Tyrolese 
kind,  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  it  from  them :  it  is 
short,  graceful,  aiid  pretty,  and  Mr.  Holder  has  composed 
fourteen  variations  upon  it  that  have  considerable  share 
'  of  taste  and  merit,  and  are  extremely  well  calculated  for 
the  large  class  of  performers  that  like  brief,  easy  pas- 
sages, and  frequent  pauses.  We  cannot  help  perceiving 
in  this  some  resemblance  to  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Maz- 
zlnghi  has,  in  so  popular  a  manner,  arranged  several  of 
the  melodies  of  the  Tyrol  and  other  mountainous  districts. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Holder  with  any  pla- 
giarism ;  he  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  many 
excdlent  publications,  and  has  no  occasion  to  borrow 
from  others  that  of  which  he  himself  possesses  a  suffi- 
ciency. The  present  is  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  his  very 
light  works,  published  for  young  students,  or  for  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  contend  with  difficulties. 


!•  The  favourite  Ibish  AtB,  Savournah  I>eelish,  as  sung 
bu  Miss  Stephens,  with  VARiATiONS/or  the  Piano- 
FoBTE,  composed  and  inscribed  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Sligoi  by  Mbs.  White,  of  Leeds,  (Mayhew  and  Co. 
17,  Old  Bond  Street.) 

2.  The  Popidar  AiB,  Oh!  say  not  woman's  heart  is 
bought,  composed  by  Whitakeb,  arranged  with  an 
IntboddctioN  and  eight  Vabiations  for  the 
PiANO-FoBTE,  t£Ti^^  Accompaniments  for  Flute  and 
Ti<hm>ncbixo,  by  Samuel  Goadby.  (Whittaker 
and  Co.  75,  St.  PauPs  Chwch  Yard.) 


S.  La  Speranza,  <m  IffTBODUCitoN  and  Rondo  for 
.  the  Pi ANO-FoBTE,  composed  by  J.L.  Abel.  (Boosey 
and  Co.,  2S^  HoUes  Street.) 

We  class  these  three  pieces  together,  because  they 
possess  some  qualities  in  common  that  enable  us  to  speak 
of  them  collectively,  before  we  mention  each  separately. 
They  are  the  result  of  labour  rather  than  of  genius,  and 
are  therefore  correctly  composed,  but  want  the  charm 
which  a  creative  fancy  throws  over  its  productions.  Both 
contain  difficult  passages,  which  are  introduced  rather  as 
if  it  were  thought  that  they  would  be  demanded  in  the 
market,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  apparent  importance 
to  the  performer,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  equivalent  mu- 
sical effect  that  could  possibly  be  expected  to  arise  out  of 
them  ; — but  each  indicates,  more  or  less,  an  ability  in  its 
author,  that  experience,  and  the  habit  of  composing,  may 
improve  into  very  useful  and  agreeable. talent. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  beautiful  Irish  air,  given  in  oiir 
Fourth  Number,  with  four  variations  and  a  coda.  Mrs* 
White's  version  of  the  melody  is  rather  cold,  and  wants 
a  few  marks  of  exnression,  for  we  are  to  suppose  that  it. 
is  not  intended  to  be  played  all  through,  to  the  single 
piano  marked  without  contrast.   The  passage  of  sixths 
in  the  ISih  bar  is  elegant,  and  the  return  to  the  original 
key,  in  bar  15,  after  a  slight  transition,  is  classical  and 
effective.  The  variations  are  quite  unanalogous  to  the  alr„^ 
which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  while  the  former  are  bound- 
ing and  joyous.    But  this  is  an  error  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  a  few  musical  authors,  it  is  the  plague  of  ninety, 
nine  variations  out  of  a  hundred,  and  renders  them  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  rational  and  reflecting  people. 

The  second  is  by  a  composer  whose  name  we  never 
before  met  with,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of  merit* 
The  Introduction  is  shewy,  well  written,  and  of  a  modest 
length,  not  tiring  the  ear,  as  is  too  common,  before  the 
coming  of  the  principal  movement.  The  subject  of  the 
Rondo,  a  little  k  la  Rossini,  is  animated,  and  carried 
through  with  spirit.  Though  many  of  the  passages  in 
this  piece  are  awkwardly  disposed  for  the  hand,  and  much 
less  facility  is  given  to  them  than  they  were  susceptible 
of,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Abel's  production,  the  first 
by  him  tnat  has  come  under  our  view,  may  be  recom« 
mended  to  good  players. 


I.  ^poptt2arHuN6ABiAN  Aib  composed  by  KRi^irtZBnf. 
arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano-Fobte,  with 
accompaniments^  ad  libitum, ^or  the  Flute  and  Vio-^ 
LONCELLO,  by  M.  R.  Lacy.    (Whittaker  and  Co.  75, 

.  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard) 

3.  AiB,  Dn  petit  Matelot,  Varie  pour  le  Piano-Fobte, 
avec  Rondo,  Finale^  compost  par  J.  An  cot,  (Mayhew 
and  Co.  17,  Old  Bond  Street.) 

3.  Masonic  Mabch  with  Vabiations  and  an  In- 
tboduction  composed  for  thA  Piano-Fobte,  by  T. 
S.  RoBBENS.    (by  the  Author^  5,  Chapel  Row^  Bathj) 

4.  Le  Troubadour  du  Tage,  a  favourite  Fbench  Aib, 
with  Yabiations /or  the  Piano-Fobte  by  W.  W. 
Sutton.   (Mayhew  and  Co.,  17,  Old  Bond  Street.) 

The  Hungarian  Air,  is  composed  b^  a  violinist  con« 
fessedly,  and  also  arranged  by  one,  as  is  evident  from  the 
inconvenient  passages  for  the  hand  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  melody  is  a  livelv  one,  and  there  is  enough  of  it  for 
three  or  four  pages ;  but  spread  oyer  nine  it  grows  vapid 
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ami  ttrevme,  paiiiadbii3r  w  IKr.  Haoy^  faw  not  varied' 
eitber  th^  basBior  the»aQ»inp«BinreDt  to  H'suffioently  to 
allow  the  ear  to  bear  unfati^^ued*  its:  many!  memfeneeB. 
This  air  consists  of  nine  pages,  for  which  no  less  a  sum 
than  fcmef  sttMiny ft*  eUarggiJ!  '  Wbeever  f9ee#  9iieh«  a- 
priim^iiiiisli^eitiM^hBve  a^ino^^  o^tifer* 
moritto^  0^  l^e-  piMB;  or**  wjrreoiil^iv^^U^oiie"  of^  the 
JNHtof  lite  wte««Hgeiid?the>rnmn«y  in^be*^^ 


alnKHt^6Kl!ianiQdt  Djw  Uciij|{^  s^^tfetpMsAj '  naetT  ibriniidllicr' 
WrcuMt  iiai«^-K;  iA^licor%^sayiifgrtHat* 
mnrmmff  ntm  UriH'^upovilV  orrttet  be  sfcm 
tmtmmjfKmti  n^^jnwii9  ttiefiHrowihg^  pass* 
sageriwpmtod^,  w  t|w»>fe«r:  tiine^  and'  directs'  it  tb  be 


sometbing  ywrj  sixmbs  is:  written .  is  the  -bastt  At  page 
5y  a  passagi^  of  denusemiquAYers  runs  up  in  a  Ioeg!liMicl«p 
of  adjaitional  linesAnd  spacaa^^to  doitblB  e  m  alt»  amjtben 
tlf&  author  thinly  it  higt  twe  t»  raUeyfii>tbe  perftvmar 
b^jputting^au  Shaver.  tM.suocaadin9  notes.  The  Rondaf . 
or  rinaldt  is.lha  beat^iart  of  tUs  piacai  but  the^wfaoleof  it, 
except  what  we^haare  noticed,  aliove^  is>eiioeediagIy  mar 
mon« 

The  authocs  of  the  Kasoiiie  M«reh,,aBd  the  TramMhur 
du,  Tdgfiy  .did  not,  w€t  supi^ose,  ana  at  originalitj ;  if  they 
did  thej  baYQ. fallen  wMa  c£  thamaadL.  fihilta]^' thing 
now  is  easier,  than  to  iuYopt  new  poetry  or-  new  music, 
and.,  we.  must  not  Uama  umm^  foC'^wmt  of  fanqy:  though 
we  wish  that  TULr.  Rdbben^^  had  neereri  writlea  thwe. 
notes.: 
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And  tllat  Mn  SitftaK;  had  nal<  sanetioned  the  fblldwing 


Wa  ate- Quite  sure  that  the  taste  of  learners  will  not  be 
improitod'Dy'aQeh  passagess  knd nracfit  doubt  whether  they 
wiuadd  to  thereputation  of  their.  Be8]|^tiye.Gom|ieier8i 


Thbss  CHAjsrAOTmifiTic;  MParcbes,  fbrTwoF^r- 
fdrmers  on.  <Aia'Pl a»o-F<)Rte,  composed  Ih/Vf,  Pla- 
CHV.   (Booaq^  and  Co.,  Hoiks  Street), 


2i  Grtt A2m'MiMBCK< JBr  Tym  Performerr llfe^IHMcwo— 
FomTO,  cwnposed^and  didieeeted  ft>*PHnee^61lar)^'of 
IbBitiingen,  ^Pbkbebic  HonmA*ifN.  (Wessci-and 

Stodaxi,  I J  Soho  Square). 

S.  OnBB  Ana  Airs,,  composed,  oacfc  arrmgfd'Jhr  Twot 
Performers,  on  ike  Piiiac o*For;is„%  W.. W •  SuxTOR, 
IVos.  2  and  3..  (Majhewand  Co.,.  17,.aU  Amd  iS/reel). 

The  first  of  these.wor]^  is,  we  rather  think,  by  aGeiman. 
composer;  and"  rqmblished  from  a  foreign  copy.  H'^coiji* 
pnses  ^K  military,  a  triumpbaT;  and  a  funerfd-RarcB,  air 
of%4iieb'are  marked  By  ]^ius  and  a  tborongh  knowledge? 
ofBamony.  Ulr'first,  lii  E  flat;  with  a  trio  in  A  flat; 
aiid*the-secoivd,  in  C,  watit  a .  tria  in  the  same  Utj^  are 
cbeerfcd'and'6]^ted ;  die  third  iii  E'flat  minor^  foDibwed' 
by  a  trio  in  the  major  key,  is  a  Tery  fee  composition^ 
bariiig'  all  tbe  solemnity  that  the  MtarciB  FwCebre  re- 
quires;  ind^' there  are  modulktions  in^  this,  which  al* 
most  rencBrthe  snblhne,  if  music  without  words,  and  "for 
a*  stng^  rnstrmnentv  can  arriye  at  that  elevation..  The 
price  of  tbis  {mblication  is  highly  deserving  of  remark  : 
three  shillings  is.  here  cbarged  for  fifteen  pages,  while  a 
larger  sum  is  continually  demanded  for  trash  that  does 
eBB^ojtone  third  of  the  engraving  and  paper.  Though 
we  ouglft  not'  to  complain  of  the  smaller  quantity  of 
matter,  for  tHat  is,  in  such  cases,  a  prime  consolation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Rbffinann's  name  again,  for, 
ffm  the  IHtle  oP  his  that  has  come  under  our  view,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  that  he  has  much  talent  for  composi- 
tiox»,  and  it  is  quite  dear  that  he  is  of  the  true  school  of 
good'music.  The  present  work  is  an  animated  and  pleasing 
duet,  worthy  of  any  description  of  performers,  ,  and  within 
the  reacb  of  all  those  who  have  made  some  progress. 

Pfb.  3,  comprises  two  dnets  from  the  Mose  and  Tcmcredi 
of  Rossini :  tliey  are  pretty,  and  arranged  for  the  conve- 
nience of  mere  beginners. 


Mozart's  Six  Grand  Symphonies,  arranjred  for 
the  Piano-Forte,  with  accompaniments  of  Flcte, 
Violin,  cmd  Violonceixo,  6y  J.  N:  Hummel, 
Maitre  de  Chapell^  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar. 
No.  IV.    (Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond  Street). 

This  is  the  least  toiown  of  Mbzart'i^  symphonies,  and^ 
not  in  tba  oeUectia»*in  score,  published  by  Cianehettini 
and,  Speratii  its  beauties,-  tfaougb^  not  &8s  numeronsv 
are  not  so  immediat^y>felt  by  admixed 'audience,  as  those 
of  his  other  compositions  of  this  elkss,  H  is  therefore  not 
ao  pepidar,  and^  excepl  atnb^  Philharmonic  Coiiicerts,  is 
lesa  uequently  nerformed  than  any  of  the  rest.  Btit;  it 
is  the  best  oaleulated  of' them  all  for  small  private  parties, 
where  it  can  only  be  used  in  its  present  quartett  form, 
fcr  it  is  the  easiest  for  the  piano-forte,  and  is  less  com- 
plex in  its  geoosal  i^ruelare^  It  opensr/Mritlr  m  adagio, 
thusr— . 
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'As  U»ki<eooipwtivd^  but  Jtiiile  kmwn^  must  in-' 
^du)^  sone  of  our  isubscvibeie  -by  ioaerting  part  of  >the 
boAu^ful  motivo  of  the  middle  movement,  which  the  au- 
.thor  has  marked  Poco  adagio. 


We  haire  now  noticed  five  of  these  sjmphonies  as  ar- 
ranged by  M.  Hummel;  the  sixth  is  published,  Ihongh 
not  yet  come  to  our  hands,  but  nve  hope  to  i>e  able  to  in- 
clude it  in  our  next. 


1.  Mozart's  Grand  SYMPHomr,  adapted  for  the 
Piano-Forte,  with  accompanhnent for  Flute,  Vio- 
lin, and  Violoncello,  (ad  libitum)  by  S.  F.  Rim- 
bault.    (Hodsel,  45,  High  Holhorn). 

je.  9krthot£N'8  Grand  Sympaojty,  ditto,  ditto, 
ditto. 

^.  Rossini's  OvsRXURe  io  U  Barbieie  Jii  £iT%lia, 
ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

41.  Rmsini's  Overttxre  and  Ivf  BrODraiONZ  io  the 
opera     Zdmira,  ditto,,  ditto,  ditto. 

The  -firiit  of  these  is  the  symphony  m  G  minor ;  the  se- 
^nd  IS  the  popidaer  symphony  «i  C. 

We  have  already  noticed  anangaments  <ef  Mosnrt's 
symphonies  by  two  masters  of  the  highest  jdistinctioa, 
which  ase  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  ^t^perior  iperfonnecs. 
The  above  are  calculated  for  those  who  have  no  pretence 
to  be  ranked  as  first  rate -players,  and  are  therefero  ren- 
dered tts  ettsy«B  the  mrtiro  of  4be  compoaWons  <wofild 
4idmit.  hi  aecompUslHing  ^s  ••bject,  mueh  dffiset  is^ooi- . 
tainly  lost,  and  in  many  ^arts  we  find  alteralions  and 
readings  that  we  cannot  wholly  approve :  bat  in  .giving 
great  facility  to  ^uch  works,  sacrifices  most  be  made,  a^ 
as  Mr.  Ridbanlt  has  not  scmpled  to  avallliimself,  with- 
•mtt  reserve,  ^  the  adaptations  airea^piUliiAed  liofh 
liere  and  aAroad,  he  has  been  «n AAed  to  prodoae  «dkioiis 
.of  the  dbove4hat  will  toleraUy  well  wnTcar  IIr  jHu^pose 
for  which  they  are  intended. 


I.  Hasbt's  JBlovenlh  agt-of Aii»wjr M,«e>scted »ftwn 

Ro3SXNi'£  opem  ^^^Zelmira,  ^0Uk  (Fiqures -in 
French  and  English,  &c.,  arjtmged  for  ■Pl'A'NO^o ME ^ 
or  Harp.   (Mayhew  a»d  Oa.,  1/?,  Old  'Bond  Street). 

«.  A  first  ^  of  Jta.^€^HrT(m*Qutti]Biix«s,  eampo$ed 
and  arranged  for  'the  ¥iAtrD  VoRTB  or  Harp,  by 
'E.  iSANDEax,  Htusieian  tVi'His  !Hajeaty^,|7r2vafe  hand. 
(Fitmillian,  44,  King  Stre^tf  iSdho;  emd  ihe  AVTaoTL^ 
«7,  High  Street,  Bri^tton:) 

S.  A  uewAndalusian 'Waltz,  4  In  MHitaiie,  for  the 
Piano  Forte,  65^*'.  W.  Horncasioce.  (CIu^U 
and  Co»,  So,  New  Bond  Stree0, 

It  is  altogether  fruitless  to  regfet  (that  the  music  of  a 
fine  opera  should  be  levelled  to  the  eondition  of  «  qaa- 
drille;  it  is  ordained  that  such  must  be  the-fate  of  all 
great  compositions  not  absolutely  religious  origrave,  and 
what  Mozart  has  yielded  to,  Rossini  ^may  endure  without 
complaining.  Mr.  Hart  has,  perhaps,  done  nearly  as 
muca  justice  to  the  charming  airs  of  Zelmira,  as  the 
case  admitted ;  but,  as  many  of  onr  readers  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  his  new  quadrilles,  we  beg,  for  the  sake  of 
their  ears,  that  they  will  correct  the  following  errors 
which  either  he  or  his  ei^graver  has  committed  The 
second  A  in  the  third  treble  staff,  ipage  3,  should  be 
sharp.;  and  the  last  D  in  the  third  and  fifth  bars  of  the 
fqurm  staff,  page  ^  should  ?be  £•  There  are  <;>ther 
doubtful  notes,  but  the  above  as  thay  now  stand  must  not 
be  tolerated.  This  {^uadcille  of  •nine  ,pages«i6  chaqfed  -at 
only  four  shillings ! 

Mr.  Sandell  for  seven  ^ages  demands  a  somewhat 
lower  jirice  in  proportion,  iie  being  content  with  the  hom- 
bler  sum  of  three  shillings.  Weido  not  mean  to  criticise 
dances,  but  en  passant  si|ggest<to  Mr.  S.,  that  instead  of 
the  following, 


which  is  to  be  found  at  jiageJl,  the  last  three  chords  may 
as  weU  stand  (ihus~ 


We  do  not  speak  tad  yaimuar,  even  to  nur  donkey 
why  ^hoifld  we  nse  bad  iiarmony,  ev^n  in  a  quadrille  ? 

Mc  Homcasile's  waltz  is  an  .ffgresable  iiagatelle. 


TJr.  BoYtTE's  AN'niEJii,  ***  Lord*!  "fliou  bast  been  our 
refuge,"  annually  performed  at  St  TauTs  Cathedral,  at 
the  Feaflt  iff  ihe  Senfi  df  ^  Clergy,  toUh  an  accompa'- 
nimertt  for  Ike  i^miAM'm'  ftA!l^o-¥oKTE^,  arranged 
from  Ike  :Snre,*aMd  de9ietrted  to  Wincent  Novello,  by 
his  friend  and  pupU,  Edward  Holmes,  (fasten, 
DeanStvaBt^^h^.) 

TfiTERIs  Jfi  no  cbmposifion  that  displays  Ae  English 
school  of  sacred  music  to  bigher  advantage  than  this 
«Mhemi«f  Ar.  aayca,  ^ioh  has  Sue  a  long  sexbs  df  yeairs 
— Jiatween  i%  and  aixty:,  at  least— been  anniially  per- 
fioEwed  in  SL  il:>ul?«  Cathedral,  and  wa&  also  nised  ior  j 
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merlj  at  the  meetings  of  fbe  choirs  of  Worcester, 
Hereford  aiid  Gloucester.  Whether  we  look  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  general  design,  the  expression  of  the 
words,  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  melodies,  or  the  in- 
genuity and  deep  science  which  every  page  of  it  exhibits, 
we  are  equally  nound  to  admire  it,  as  one  of  the  finest 
works  that  the  art  has  ever  produced.  We  could  with 
ease  and  pleasure  devote  pages  to  its  examinalion  and 
praise,  but  as  retrospective  criticism  is  not  within  our 
plan,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  present 
adaj)^ation,  which  is  the  first  and  only  one  that  has  ever 
appeared.  This  anthem  waspublished  in  score  two  and 
thirty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ashley,  who  purchased 
the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Boyce,  but  printed  it  in  a  manner 
very  unworthy  of  its  high  merit  and  reputation,  and  of 
the  subscription  which  he  procured.  Since  that  time  it 
has  never  re-appeared  in  any  other  form,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  ail  lovers  of  classical  harmony 
for  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  numbers  who  either 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  the  score,  or  are  not  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  profit  by  it  in  a  shape  that,  to  under- 
stand, requires  a  particular  kind  of  study.  The  arrange- 
ment has  done  ample  justice  to  the  original— indeed  we 
should  have  been  surprised  had  any  professional  pupil  of 
Mr.  Novello  failed  in  such  an  undertaking — and  as  much 
^f  the  various  parts  as  could  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  hands  and  feet, — for  the  p^als  are  emplojred 
— is  given  without  confusion  or  unnecessary  difficulty. 
We  regret  that  it  was  not  rather  better  brought  out ;  the 
notes  are  too  close,  the  printing  not  over  clean,  and  the 
IMper  very  inferior.  But  the  sale  of  such  a  work  is  not 
so  rapid  and  profitable  as  that  of  a  polonaise  or  a  quadrille, 
therefore  the  editor  was  possibly  determined  prudence 
to  consult  economy  in  his  undertaking. 

We  think  it  just  to  staie,  what  Mr.  Holmes  has  neg- 
lected to  announce  in  his  title-page,  that  he  has  given 
the  fidl  vocal  score  in  the  nresent  edition^  and  that  the 
accompaniment  consists  ot  the  instramental  and  voice 
parts  combined.  Thus  he  has  suited  it  to  all  musical 
congregations  and  societies,  as  well  as  to  tfie  individual 
periormer. 

1.  Cupid  and  Campaspe,"  a  GlEB  for  four  voice,  writ- 
ten by  John  Lilye,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and 
composed  by  Jjimes  Lacy,  Jun.  (Royal  Harmonic 
Institution,  246,  Regent  Street.) 

2.  Duet,  "  Hope  his  Pilot  shall  be,"  sung  by  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Ashe,  at  tlie  London  and  Bath  Concerts,  composed 
by  John  Emdin,  Esct.  (Mayhew  and  Co.,  17,  Old 
Bond  Street.) 

8.  Song,  "  The  Village  Bells,"  or  May  Day,  written 
and  composed  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano' 
Forte,  by  Thomas  Wemh.  (Royal  Harmonic  In- 
8titution»  246,  Regent  Street.) 

4.  An  Arabian  Baxxad,  Ah !  bright  is  the  blush 
on  the  cheek  of  the  morning,"  sung  by  Mr,  Sapio,  and 
composed  by  John  PAa&Y.  (Goulding  and  Co.,  Soho 
Square.) 

6.  SoNQ,  "  Rest,  my  heart,"  the  poetry  by  John  Hay 
Allan,  Junr.,  of  Hay  v  the  music  by  F.  W.  CaoucH. 
(Royal  Harmonic  Institution,  246,  Regent  Street.) 

Mb.  Lacy,  the  author  of  the  first  glee,  is,  we  under- 
stand, an  amatear.   Hie  delicate  and  well-known  verses  I 
which  he  has  chosen,  from  an  old  play  entitled,  Alexander 


and  Campaispe,  are  extremely  difficult  to  set  to  music,  and 
notwithstanding  their  popularity,  we  nenrer  before  knew 
them  attempted.  We  consider  the  present  eihti  as  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  author  in  continuing  to  occupy 
himself  in  so  elegant  a  pursuit,  which^  after  a  little  more 
experience  and  the  blotting  of  a  few  quires  of  paper, 
will,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  requite  his  labour.  It 
may  not  be  unserviceable  to  Mr.  L.,  S  we  chiefly  mention 
two  or  three  things  in  his  glee  that  can  be  corrected 
without  much  trouble.  The  repetition  of  the  w<»ds  at 
cards  for  kisses,"  after  V  Cupia  paid,"  involves  a  contra* 
diction  ;  as  it  stands  it  reads  thus, — Cupid  played  at  cards 
for  kisses.  At  page  1,  the  o,  a  7th  in  the  second  bar,  is 
resolved  rising,  not  only  against  rule,  but  very  injuriously 
to  the  ear.    We  must  also  point  out,  that  the  phrase 

What  shall,  alas!  become  of  me  ?"  at  pa^e  6,  requires 
a  bar  to  perfect  the  rhythm,  which  may  easily  be  added. 

Mr.  Emdin,  a  well  known  dillettante,  has  produced  a 
very  pretty  duet,  set  in  a  popular  style,  and  easy,  both 
for  the  voices  and  singers.  But  the  words,  being  in  the 
first  person  singular,  indicated  a  song  rather  than  a  duel: 
this,  nowever,  is  a  point  entirely  neglected,  nay,  is  even 
unattended  to  in  vocal  pieces  for  many  voices,  as  in  the 
glee  above  noticed,  and  any  attempt  to  agitate  the  qoestioii 
will  be,  we  fear,  at  present  unavailing. 

No.  3,  The  Village  Bells,"  is  rather  tol^rol^i^ 
and  wUl  not  absolutely  immortalize  the  author,  either  as 
poet  or  musician.  The  verses  are  in  alternate  lines  of 
nine  and  six  syllables,  a  novelty  which  we  should  be  on* 
just  not  to  mention,  particularly  as  they  wiU  not  otherwise 
be  much  distinguished ;  for  twain  anaplamy  gay  and  lay 
are  rhymes  that,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  have 
occurred  before. 

Mr.  Parry's  ballad  is  a  chearful  and  pleasing  melody ; 
the  descent  of  the  base  in  thirds,  at  the  opening,  is  out  of 
the  common  wi^,  and  produces  an  .a|[p«eahle  effect. 

The  song.  No.  &t  has  a  gocnideal  of  elegance  in  it,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Ur.  Croudi*B  vocal  compositioiis  that 
has  fallen  in  our  way. 


Three  new  Sooafns  f&t  the  pianoforte,  from  the  pen  of 
Beethoven,  have  recently  made  their  appearance  at  Vienna. 
It  is  now  above  thirty  years  since  the  first  dawn  of  the  genius 
of  this  great  composer  was  hailed  by  the  musical  workL 
Since  that  period  he  has  attempted  every  species  of  ooaipim- 
tioDy  and  has  been  equally  auccessful  ia  all«  He  has  ctisplayed 
all  the  requisities  required  from  a  true  musician,  inveatiOB, 
feeling,  spirit,  melody,  harmony,  and  alt  the  varieties  of  the 
rhythmic  art.  As  is  always  the  case,  he,  in  the  first  instance^ 
had  to  encounter  much  opposition,  but  the  power  and  origi- 
ginality  of  his  genius,  surmounted  every  obstacle.  The  world 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  saperiority  of  biatalents }  and  almoat 
hta  fint  effofts  were  saffieient  toestaMidi  hki  toe  on  an  un* 
shaken  basis.-— This  origiiUil  geaitr  -still  towen  above  bis  con- 
temporaries, having  reached  a  height  to  which  lew  will  ven- 
ture to  aspire.  Seldom  has  he  turned  aside  in  his  onward 
course  to  the  temple  of  fame,  and  even  his  deviations,  the  com* 
mon  lot  of  homanily.  bava  been  tbe  errocs  of  a^eaws^  Critici 
have  obaenred,  that,  witb/  many  of  the*  bigber  beantiwa  of  flui 
author,  the  preKnt  conpositiom  aboand  also  witb  Iris  pe» 
culiaritiea. 
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THE  ANCIENT  CONCERTS. 


TENTH  CONCERT. 

Under  ike  direeii^  of  the  Eari  FoHeseue,  ATee^uesetoy 
May  the  19«A,  1884. 

Act.  I. 


(Rodelinda.J 


(Semiramide,) 
(Theodora.) 


Overture. 
Funeral  Anthem; 
Recitacc.   Grazie  vi  rendo.i 
Song.   A  compir.  ) 
Chorus.  Venus  laughing'. 
Concerto  12th. 

tot:  3L*S:'«at.}  fAcUar^G^^eaO 
Chorus.   See  the  proud  chie&  (Deborah.) 
Madrigal.   Let  me  careless. 
Chorus,   The  Gods  who  chosen.  (Athalia,) 

Act  II. 


(Iphigenia.) 
(Julius  Casar.) 


Music  in  MacbeA. 
Song.   Donzelle  semplici. 
Duet.  X^aro!  Belial^ 
Chorus.   Ritomo.  y 
Concerto  2ad. 

Canzonet.   I,  mj  dear«  was  bom  to-daj. 
Recit  acc.   JehoTah  crown*d.  >  i  \ 

Chorus.   Becomes.  J  (Esther.) 

Song.  Where*er  joa  walk.  (SemeU.) 
The  Hundredth  Psalm. 


Handel. 
Handel. 

GugUelm. 

Hand^. 
CoreUi. 

Handel. 

Handel. 
Linley. 
Handel. 

M.Loeke. 
Gluek. 

Handel. 

Martini. 
Traven* 

Handel' 
Handel. 


Lord  Fortescae*s  bill  of  fare  for  the  tenth  concert  is  not,  upon 
the  wlu^,  what  we  could  have  wished,  or  did  indeed  expect ; 
some  things  excellent  we  always  have  from  him,  but  we  want, 
where  there  is  so  much  decided  good  taste  and  judgment,  erery 
thing  excellent. — The  pleasing  aury  overture  to  Rodelinda  did 
hot  very  well  prepare  us  for  the  Funeral  Anthem. 

The  performance  of  the  latter  was  admirable,  and  a  heavenly 
composition  it  is : — We  knOw  of  no  music  so  decidedly  funereal,  if 
we  except  Dr.  Croft*s  burial  service,  which  never  has,  and  never 
will  be  excelled,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Purceirs 
matchless  fragment,  to  which  model  the  Doctor  had  the  good 
9ense  to  adhere  from  first  to  last. — Madame  Pasta  does  not  ex- 
cel in  songs  of  great  power  and  rapi^ty  ; — probably  with  the  aid 
of  action  and  scenery  she  might  have  been  more  successful  in 
GttgliefaBi*s  difficult  recitative  and  air,  but  tliis  is  not  her  style ; 
her  lower  tones  will  not  admit  of  exertion,  and  in  passages  where 
great  effort  and  execution  are  required,  she  invariably  sings 
out  of  tune :  in  songs  of  pathos,  and  those  of  moderate  compass 
she  is  perfection. 

Venus  hiughlng,**  was  very  prettily  trolled,  and  is  a  very 
pretty  choras,  so  finr  as  it  goes  :--*Handel  indulged  occasionally 
in  prettinesses,  bat  ha  does  not  manage  the  rapier  half  so  weU 
as  the  battk'^utej^The  sootiiing  strain  of  Heart  thou  seat,** 
followed  old  Corelli,  and  Miss  Stephens  would  warble  it  charm- 
ingly if  she  would  add  worde  to  her  silver  tones,  **  See  the 
proud  chief,"  is  the  wield  of  the  battle-axe  with  its  mightiest 
force,  but  it  is  another  of  tfaoae  bolder  efforts  of  HandeFs  genios 
trhich  prodaces  Httle  or  no  effect  on  the  pubfic  car.  The  splen- 
did biurtls  of  variety  in  it;— the  winding  up,— Afogue  of  the 
first  magnitade^  can  do  noAing»  nd  the  whole  passes  away 
•midst  the  same  indifference  and  chaiter  which  accompftny  the 
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tuning  of  instruments  before  the  commencement  of  the  concert ! 
We  wish  Linley*s  madrigal  had  been  brought  in  any  where  but 
just  after  this  powertul  chorus: — ^The  effect  due  to  it  could  n^t^ 
possibly  be  given,  insudi  a  situation,  beautifully  sung  as  it  was: 
As  a  piece  in  parts,  it  is  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of  all  this 
elegant  writer's  compositions,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  any  one  of  his  six  'delightful  elegies  would  be  preferred 
by  the  Andenis.  , 

We  think  that  Handel  must  just  have  returned  from  his  bird 
and  his  bottle  when  he  took  the  subject  in  hand  of  "  The  Gods 
who  chosen,**  of  all  his  heathen  chorusses  there  is  not  oiie  more 
completely  ^  la  tolderoUot, — ^and  yet  it  is  among  the  chosen  few 
of  the  season  :~fr<Mn  Lord  Fortescue  we  should  rather  hare ' 
looked  for  some  splendid  novelty, — such  as  *'  How  dark  O  Lord 
are  thy  decrees,*"  from  Jephthah  or  "  All  power  in  Heaven,**  from 
Theodora. 

The  music  in  Macbeth  we  must  really  let  alone, — associatiopi 
is  completely  destroyed  ;  without  the  cauldron,  and  the  thunder^ 
the  witch-wands  and  besoms,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  it.  We  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  harmony  of  the  chorus 
"  Put  in  all  these,**  is  very  different  on  the  stage,  and  in  our. 
opinion  more  characteristic.  Which  is  the  original  setting  we  are 
not  able  to  say, — but  incline  to  the  stage  reading. 

Madame  Pasta  was  quite  at  home  in  "  Donzelle  semplici,** 
which  she  warbled  delightfully.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against^ 
and  but  lltUe  for,  the  "Caro  *  and  "  BeUa^**  but  the  chprua 
which  follows  is  very  elegant  and  striking.  F.  Cramer-s  Con* 
certo  was,  as  it  always  is,  a  treat. — We  wish  he  could  try  not  to 
hurry  the  time  so  much.  Vaughan  mirth'd  it  away  as  well  as 
he  could  with  his  *' jolly  comrade,**  Mr.  Wheels ;« fFe  could  not 
help  thinking  of  "  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy,**  all  the  time* 

W.  Knyvett  shouki  be  spared  the  exertion  of  the  recitative 
from  Esther ; — He  sings  it  with  great  feeling  and  propriety,  but 
evidently  not  without  painful  effort.  The  chorus  to  which  it 
conducts  ns  is  too  weU  known  to  require  comment ;  it  was  as 
usual  very  finely  perf<Nrmed.  Mrs.  Sidmon  gave  us,  "  where*er 
you  walk,**  as  well,  we  really  think,  as  it  was  in  her  power, — but 
it  is  a  song  for  Miss  Stephens,  not  Mrs.  Salmon. 

As  to  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  in  a^on* 
cert-room,  and  brought  in  amidst  the  stir  of  die  conclusion*  We 
are,  in  fact,  quite  sick  at  seeing  psahns  of  any  description  in  • 
troduced  at  all  here,  and  we  are  sony  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  does  not  feel  a  little  of  the  same  nausea. 


ELEVENTH  CONCERT. 

Under  the  direction  of'  the  Earl  of  Derhff,  fFednesday, 
May  the  mh,  1SS4. 

Act  I. 

Overture.                     (Joseph)  Handel, 

Anthem.   Hear  my  prayer.  Kent. 

Glee.   When  winds  breathe  soft.  fTebbe, 

Recit.  acc.   O  worse  than  death,  j  ^l^^. 

Song.  Angels,  ever  bright.       )      (iheoaora,)  Handet. 

Chorus.   Let  none  despair.          (Hercules.)  Hand^, 

Concerto  1st.            (From  his  Solos.)  Germiniani. 

Chorus.   Lift  np  year  heads.          (Messiah)  Handel, 

Glee.  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  love. 

Song.  Ombrs!  Larvel             (AlcesteJ  Gluek. 

Chorus.  Gird  on  thy  sword.           (SauL)  Handel, 
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Act.  it, 

SdeetiQn  from  Alexaadei^s  Feast. 
01ee«  If  o'er  the  cruel  tyrant  love* 
Hecit.  Ah  perchd.  1 
Song,  DearobenJ 
Concerto  Ist. 

Quartet  nnd  Cho.   Their  sound. 
R«cit.   Then  ahall  the  eyes. 
Songr.  He  shall  feed  his  flock. 
Ch<mis.   Qaomam  tu  solus  Sanctug. 


(PerseoJ 


HandeL 
JOr,  Ame. 

Sacckini, 


(Memah.J  HandeL 
Negri* 

To  the  name  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  Earl  of  Derby 
we  could  wish  never  to  attach  any  thing  but  praise,  but  as  the 
director  of  the  eleventh  of  these  concerts,  we  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  withhold  it.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  admirable  overture 
which  opened  the  performance,  and  the  no  less  admirable  chorus 
in  Hercules  which  followed,  there  was  nothing  striking,  even 
among  the  old.  worn  out  things ;  and  the  few  that  were  good 
were  most  injudiciously  introduced.  In  tiie  first  place  came 
"Hear  my  Prayer,"  then,  •*  ^Vhen  winds  breathe  soft,"  a  glee 
ihat  is  sang,  or  attempted  to  be  sung,  almost  every  day  In  every 
week,  (Sundays  perhaps  eiccepted,)  at  every  musical  dub  in 
London! — ^And  then,  O  worte  than  death  indeed]  (not  ap- 
plicable however  to  Miss  Stephens's  warbHng,)  *•  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair."— Now,  how  are  we  to  criticise,  and  what  can 
we  possibly  have  to  say  to  all  these  hacknied  pieces  ? — Then 
ibHowed  the  chorus  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  a  glorious  one,  it  is 
confessed,  but  what  business  had  it  here.  It  was  placed  too  by 
Ae  side  of,  miserabile  dictu  !  "  Shepherds  I  have  lost  my  lovcf' — 
One  of  the  subKmest  of  the  sacred  chorusses  of  the  Messiah  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  such  trumpery  1 — ^If  Madame  Pasta 
does  not  sink,  she  does  not  rise,  greatly,  in  our  opinion,  at  these 
concerts  she  is  evidently  out  of  her  element,  and  sings  with 
effort,  her  ear,  also,  is  decidedly  defective,  and  she  sometimes 
gets  out  of  tunc  beyond  all  sufferance.  Ombre,  larve,"  was 
injudiciously  chosen  for  her,  for  her  upper  notes  only  are  clear 
and  brilliant,  her  lower  tones  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  effective. 
**  Gird  on  the  Sword/*  is  a  chorus  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  for 
the  opening  subject. — ^The  key  in  which  it  is  written  is  in  c 
major,  and  repeats  it  first  in  a,  and  then  in  e  four  sharps  lead- 
ing you  back  to  the  original  by  a  very  natural  transition  taking 
np  the  chord  of  the  flat  seventh  upon  f  by  the  way,  which  has 
a  very  striking  effect : — Still  we  think  this  a  very  inferior  pro- 
duction to  the  opening  chorus  How  excellent,"  and  the  last 
movement  in  triple  time  is  ipixte  anti-Handelian,  from  the  ele- 
vated height  to  which  the  great  master  generally  raises  us  at  the 
close,  we  are  here  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  troublous  notes, 
which  vainly  strive  to  render  interesting  a  monotonous  subject, 
and  frwn  wldch  even  the  drams  and  trumpets  are  a  re2»f. 

We  might  have  had  «  better  selection  from  Alexander's  feast 
than  that  which  opened  the  second  act  The  overture  and  the. 
song  and  chorus,  **  Bacchus*  blessings,**  were  the  only  interesting 
pieces.  Vaughan  cannot  help  singing  Softly  sweet,**  well,  but, 
poor  man,  how  deadly  sick  of  it  he  must  be.  As  to  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon's "Sighing  and  looking,**  the  less  we  say  of  it,  in  every 
respect,  the  better.  The  cruel  tyrant  love,**  came  next — crud 
indeed!-— Patience,  patience, — are  we  never  to  be  relieved  from 
this  foolery  ?  Madame  Pasta*  s  recitative  and  song  were,  upon 
the  whole,  very  ably  sustained,  but  we  dread  every  exeition  of 
this  lady  in  the  lower  part  of  her  voice. 

The  beautiful  quartetto  and  chorus,  from  the  Messiah,  upon 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment,  was  followed  by  '*  He  shall 
feed  his  flock,**  by  Miss  Travis  ;  but  where  was  Miss  Stephens 
to  sing  the  second  verse  of  this  sweetly  soothing  air?  We  did 


not  fancy  Mrs.  Salmon's  lang%ishes  in  it  at  alL — They  would 
have  better  suited  The  Prince  iinahlie*  ^er.  The  "  Quoniam 
tu  Solus/*  of  Negri  would  have  been  a  rich  treat  to  us,  had  it 
been  placed  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  act,  but  it 
was  vexatious  in  the  highest  degree  to  se^^so  noble  a  specunen 
of  the  Italian  Chuzdi  Music,  tagged  to  the  end  of  the  weakest 
concert  of  the  seas<m.  Well,  we  have  <me  nore  Squeide  f«r  it 
(to  use  a  homely,  but  iiftt,  on  tfie  present  occasion,  a  quite  in- 
applicable phrase.)  May  we  be  sent  away  for  the  hit  time  with 
somewhat  better  materials  to  work  upon. 


TWELFTH  CONCERT. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  DarnJey,  fFednesday^ 
June  2nd,  1S24. 

Act  I. 

Overture.  ^ 
Quartet  and  Chorus.    Viva,  viva?  f 
Scene  from  the  Indian  Queen* 
Glee.   Hark  I  the  lark. 
Recit.   Behold  the  nation. 
Chonu.  O  Baal  I 
Redt.   No  more,  ye  infidels. 
Chorus.   Lord  of  eternity  I 
Concerto  2nd. 
Redt.  If  I  give  thee. 
Song.   lict  me  wander.  I 
Chorus*  And  young  and  old.  J 
Song.   Confusa!  abandonatal 
Anthem.  O  sing  unto  the  Lord. 


(Julius  C^sarsJ  HandeL 

Pure^. 
Dr*  Coek* 


(Deborah,)  HandeL 


ConUL 

(VMegr6,)  Handed. 

Bach. 
Handei. 


Act  II. 

Concerto  11th;  (Grand.)  Handei* 

Duetto.   Ah  perdona.        (Clemenza  di  Tito.)  Mozart, 

Scene-  from  Aeis  and  Galatea,  Handd* 
Madrigal.   Now  is  the  month  of  Maying.  MorUy. 

Chorus.  The  many  rend  the  skies.    (Alex*  Feast  J  Handei* 

Concerto  5th.  (Opera  2d  J  Martini* 

Recit.  acc.   Ohime  I     -%   ,„ 

HandJ* 


Song.  L^  nd  torbido. 
Psalm  CIV. 


If  the  length  of  a  performance  were  the  criterion  of  its 
merit,,  this  18th,  and  last  concert  under  the  direction  of  the 
Earl  Damley,  would  stalid  unrivalled  in  the  list.  It  was  in  truth 
"Satis,  Soperque.**  The  noble  l<»d's  sdectious  have,  however, 
been  this  year  exceedingly  good :  he  has  given  what  is  really 
substantial.  The  overture  to  Julius  CiBesar  opened  (he  concert 
well,  but  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  **  Viva,**  which 
followed  as  the  concluding  movement  of  it.  The  scene  from  fbe 
Indian  Queen  is  an  admirable  specunen  of  Purcell's  simpficity  of 
style,  blending  with  his  imaginative  powers  Hie  ingenious 
duet  on  a  ^ound  bass  is  succeeded  by  a  Mghly  characteristio 
chorus,  and  this  again  by  one  of  the  most  exquisite  melodies  that 
ever  entered  injto  the  mind  of  man.  tt  is  a  rondo,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  deEghtfnlly  soothing  than  the  different 
returns  to  the  subject  in  the  major  key,  afler  the  pre- 
vious  movement  In  minore  >— But,  how  was  all  this  performed  ? 
Sung  are  we  to  say  in  a  very  drawling  manner  ^feebleness  is 
the  consequence  of  incorrectness,  and  Without  his  due  demand  of 
feeling  and  animation— without  speech  as  w^  as  song,  what  b 
Purcel!  ? — ^We  blame  not  the  perfonnere  ?— we  arte  oonfident 
that  in  them  there  is  no  wilfid  renussness  or  waxtt  tyf  zed  or  Ekmg 
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im  ibia  ^tmixmaag  monc ;  kit  th^  appfehe&noa  of  not  Mng 
jnetiee  to  wlMtiMl  oftiwn,  pMhupsy  ne^^r  beari  or  saw  bcfof9» 

prac- 

tiMd  is,  ttnd  gtft  flceuBtoaied  to»  wiette^  and  tuch  doiibCg  and 
misgiviogs  n^ould  soon  Tsmsh  altof  etittr.  We  ait  utterly  at  s 
lois  to  accomt  for  tbe  iiifiitoBtioB  respediiier  Mr.  Wheeler!-^ 
l^o  for^  boir  Bcrlleinaii  nmg  tiw  wonderfal  isGsntatioii,  is 
impossible !  If  stones  bad  bad  ears  they  mut^  bare  felt  every 
powerful,  every  energ^etic  note  ? — ^Noir,  admitting'  tbe  remem- 
brance of  sucb  perfectioB,  that  tbe  IMrectors,  or  Director,  of  tbe 
nigbt  sbould  bave  appointed  sncb  a  singer  as  Mr.  Wlieeler  to 
attempt  tbis  arduous  task,  is  not  more  incomprebensible  to  us, 
tban  tbat  Mr.  Wheeler  himself  should  bave  had  tbe  temerity  (we 
forbear  a  harsher  epithet,)  to  undertake  it !  After  Dr.  Cooke*s 
pretty  glee,  we  were  gratified  with  two  admirably  characteristic 
chorusses  from  Deborah. — ^In  this  place  the  heathen  chorus  is 
very  judiciously  introduced,  preceding  immediately  a  very  solemn 
invocation  to  the  true  Ood.  In  the  address  to  Baal,  tbe  different 
adaptation  of  the  music  to  tbe  sentiment  on  a  v«ry  boU  ground 
bass,  is  very  joyous,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  lofty 
but  serious  prayer  of  the  Jews,  •*  Lord  of  Eternity !"  The  fugue 
at  the  ddse  is  admirably  managed,  and  was  admirably  perfortaed. 

If  we  bave  occasionally  passed  over  the  Concertos  of  Corelli, 
OemiaiaBi,  ifc.^  without  particular  notice,  it  has  not  been  from 
any  want  of  respect  tp  these  excellent  masters,  but  because  their 
compositions  are  so  well  known,  and  so  well  performed  as  to 
require  no  comment-^"  Let  me  wander,'*  was  delicately  warbled 
by  Miss  Stephens,  but  we  wantjed  a  little  more  animation,  and 
less  of  that  unhappy  lisp  which  is,  more  or  less,  tbe  prevailing^ 
defect  of  almost  all  our  female  ssngers  of  the  present  day, 
and  which  is  destruction  to  a  clear  and  correct  articulation.-^ 
Mrs.  Billington,  Mrs.  Crouch,  and  the  singers  of  that  school 
were  entirely  free  from  it. — ^In  the  merry  bells,**  Mrs.  Bil- 
Hngton  would  have  pronoaneed  it  whistles.  Miss  Stephens  sang- 
it  wheestles. — ^Mrs.  Salmout  we  understood,  has  taken  her 
leave,  and  probably  it  will  be  her  final  one.  Whether  this  was 
a  previous  motion  oS  tlie  noble  directors  or  tbe  lady,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  s«f  9  but  we  confess  we  are  not  muck  surprised  at  tbe 
event: — ^Mrs.  Salmon  has,  unquestionably,  considerable  merit 
in  many  tfaiiigs  she  undertakes,  and  what  she  undertakes  wil- 
lingly, she  almost  always  performs  well ;  but  Mrs,  Salmon  is 
decidedly  a  convert  to  Rossini,  preferring  the  trickery  and  or« 
nament  of  music,  tathe  rich  and  graver  barmenies  of  Handel  and 
Mozart : — hence  her  greatest  efforts  are  deadened  by  an  obvious 
indifference  to  what  she  is  about  at  the  Ancient  ConcertBy  and 
indifference  most,  in  the  first  place  prodnoe  neg%enoe»  and 
afterwards  ittcbrTectness.  Tbe  conelusioa  of  the  "holiday/' 
chorus  is  in  HandePs  happiest  manner,  we  think  of  sleep  whoa 
we  bear  it,  but  it  is  the  soothing  repose  of  pleasure,  not  that 
letbar^c  heaviness  which  poor  Mr.  Wheeler  has  so  oflien  spread 
ererus. 

Madame  Pasta,  after  all,  most  be  beard,  to  be  duly  es^mated 
as  a  singer,  when  acting  on  tbe  opera  etage  ^— tar  **  Confusa, 
flfbandonata,*'  was  tbe  performance  of  a  good  singer,  unquestion* 
ably,  but  it  was  tbe  good  singer  withoat  the  exertion  of  om: — 
It  was  not  tbe  ''Confiisa,  abandoaata,**  of  Mrs.  Billington.— 
Handel  coM  not  compose  an  incBfferent  anthem^  even  if  lie 
mre  to  try,  but  we  prefer  any  one  of  tbe  Cbntkn  antbcus  to 
sing  unto  the  Lord.'* 

Tbe  seeond  aet  was  usbered  in  by  one  of  Handel's  finest 
mnvag  the  grand  eoneertes  ;  tbe  solo  parte  of  wUch  were  ad- 
odrably  suitaiAed  by  F.  Cramer,  to  ibr  as  a  pure  taele  and  tbe 
Beatetteieeution  are  to  be  regarded;  but  bis  aeseleratioa  of  tbe 
time  on  this  occasion  was  quite  distressing ; — ^we  really  gave  the 


orchestra  great  credit  for  keeping  up  with  him. — ^What  a  thou- 
sand pities  it  is  that  animated  and,  ki  every  other  respect, 
perfect  performer,  cannot  subdue  this  nervous  irritability,  or,  at 
any  rate,  contrive  to  control  it  more^ — 

We  were  delighted  to  see  Mozart*s  name  in  the  list  of  the 
Ancient  Concert  masters,  would  that  it  appeared  thei^  oAener. 
"  Ah,  perdona,"  was  very  sweetly  sung,  but  piteously  dragged. 
I'he  old  story  from  Acis  and  Galatea  fcJlowed,  and  of  the  Gianf 
chorus  with  which  it  commenced  it  is  quite  uanecetfsary  looi^  to^ 
dwell. — It  is  the  finest  picture  without  exception,  tbat  Handel 
ever  painted,  for  while  we  are  tistening  to  tbe  shepherd's  plaint 
on  one  side,  and  their  agitated  annunciation  of  tbe  monster's 
approach  on  the  other,  we  bave  as  distiactiy  tbe  scene  before  our 
eyes  as  if  we  viewed  it  on  canvass. — ^"IMs  a  nmrv^Ueus  produc- 
tion !  The  recitative  and  air  which  fi^wed  were  safe  wfth  Mr» 
BeBamy  and  Miss  Stephens.  We  only  wish,  anodier  time,  tbat 
Polyphemus  would  not  Uy  his  trusty  Pine  hoy,  instead  of  by,  nor 
the  fair  Galatea  invoke  "her  prope^ious  powers. — O,  these 
foreign  scbools! — These  sUdings,  drawlings,  and  lispings,—' 
when  shall  we  get  rid  of  them  ?  When  shall  we  return  to  our 
pure  unsophisticated  Ehigllsh  in  singing' Engtish  music  } 

Moriey's  Madrigal  was  not  weit  snng,  it  wao  a  ponfused  piece 
of  business: — the  truth  is,  that  these  madrigaleare  w  completely 
old  English,  that  nothing  short  eflbe  most  delicate  precision  in  the 
true  st;^  of  English  singing  at  the  proper  time  and  m  the  pro- 
per place,  can  possibly  render  th^m  effective. — ^Nextto  tbe  cele* 
brated  chorus  in  Saul,  "  Envy,"— "The  many  rend  the  skies," 
is  we  think  the  most  pleasing  of  aU  Handel*s  chorusses,  con- 
structed on  a  ground  bass  ,* — ^the  sudden  burst  from  it  to  "  So 
love  was  crown'd,"  is  strikingly  animated !— We  bave  never,  to 
the  best  of  our  recollection  heard  before  at  these  concerts  the 
Concerto  of  Martini  which  followed.  It  was  very  finely  piayeif, 
and  afforded  us  a  rich  treat. — ^Madame  Pasta  sang  parts  of  €he 
recitative  "  Ohime !  che  intesi  mai  ?**  exceedingly  well,  and  in 
parts  she  failed; — in  the  fine  air  she  was  more  hersdf,  but 
still  there  was  a  want  of  energ-y,  she  seemed  to  be  striving 
to  do  her  duty  well,  though  feeling  conscious  of  her  utter  coId« 
ness  towards  tbe  music  she  was  singing. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  noble  director  of  this  last 
Concert  for  the  season  had  given  us,  we  wont  say  a  better,  but 
a  fitter  subject  for  our  close . — We  bave  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed our  unqualified  disgust  at  the  introduction  of  the  psalmody 
used  every  Sunday  at  our  Churches,  in  a  Concert-Room,  though 
it  5e  tbe  Ancient  Concert  Room,  and  do  conceive  that  if  it  can- 
not be  deemed  absolutely  impious,  R  is  highly  indecorous,  and  a 
sad  violation  of  good  taste. 

We  now  close  our  critiques  with  assuring  tbe  professional 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ancient  Concert  Establishment, 
that,  if  we  bave  been  sometimes  eompeDed  by  the  laws  of  can- 
dour to  use  a  little  ai  tbe  /cuA,  we  bave  done  so  with  no  hostile 
and  invidious  feeling,  but  wiUi  tbe  sincerest  respect  for  their 
general  talents,  aad  wishing  them,  personally,  all  possible  good* 
If  we  may  be  thought  too  severe  upon  Mr.  Wheeler,  we  can  only 
say,  that  noi  being  in  tbe  profession,  be  laid  himself  open  to 
still  severer  animadversion,  nor  will  be  ultunately  bave  to  thank 
his  noUe  Patrons  and  Patronesses  for  forcing  him  upon  tbe 
public  before  time  and  instruction  bad  been  duly  bestowed  upotf 
a  voice  by  no  means  deficient  in  eidier  melody,  strength,  or  com«< 
pass.— 

In  r^^ard  to  the  noble  directors,  they  bave  still  a  great  deal 
to  do  ia  the  way  of  iiove/ly,  but  the  concerts  this  season  bave 
altof  ether  been  deckledly  better  than  they  were  last  year,  and 
we  hope  for  piofressive  improvemeat, 

Cuo. 
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SEVENTH  CONCERT,  MONDAY,  24th  of  May,  18«4. 


ACT  1. 


Mozartm 


Mozart, 


Sinfonia  in  D  -  -  -  •*  -  - 
Quarteito,    Andro  ramingo^  Madame  Ronzi 

De  fiegnis,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Goodal),  and 

Mr/Vaoghan  (Idomenco)  .... 
Qaart€tto,  tiro  Vio!ini^  Viola,  and  Violoncello, 

Messrs.  Mori,  Watts,  Lyou,  and  LIndley  Btiihi\>en* 
Aria,  Madame  Ronzt  De  Begnis,    Stnto  man- 

carmi  tanimop''  .      .      ...      .      .  CrtscerUini, 

Overture  in  D       .      .      ..      .      .      .     jB.  Romberg* 

ACT  n. 

Siofonia  in  C  minor  Beethoven^ 

Terzetto,  •*Benedietui;*  Madame  Bottii  De 
'  Begnis,  Mr:  VMgfian,  and  Mr.  Phfllipa  Cktrtthmi. 
Concerto,  Flute,  Mr^  Guillou  .  .  .  Onilhu, 
Duet,  **A»  steak  tbe  Mom,*'  Mob.  Salmon  and 

Mr.  Vaugtian  (II  Moderate)  •  •  .  HandeL 
Overture,  Prometheus    ....  Beethavtfi, 

Leader,  Mr.  Spagnoletti.^-Condttctor,  Siv  G..  Smart. 

•  Tbe  splendid  symphony  of  Mosart,  with  which  the  Seveath 
Concert  oommeaced,  has  before  been  noticed  in  this  work. 
Mid  as  we'  could  only  repeat  ourselves  by  extolling  it 
afmh^  we  afaali  be  coutefiC  in  saying,  that  it  was  performed  in 
a  manner  as  nearly  approaching  perfection,  as  it  is  possible  for 
au  orchestra  to  arrive  at;  a  praise  which  may  also  be  justly 
bestowed  uppn  all  the  full  iustrumental  pieces  in  the  above  pro* 
gramme.  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  minor,  we  shall  always 
bold  to  be  his  chef-dixiitre^  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  will 
now  ever  produce  any  thing  superior  to  it :  its  grandeur,  va* 
riety,  and  originality  are  admitted  by  every  description  of  ama« 
teur^  we  have  even  heard  the  u2fm- Handelians,  the  exclu- 
sion ists  of  the  Ancient  Concerts,  confess  its  power. 

The  Overture  by  Bernard  Romberg,— the  violoncello-player 
who  was  in  London  ten  years  ago, — ^holds  a  hi^  rank  amongst 
works  of  this  kind,  and  though  in  point  of  genius  we  must  cer« 
tainly  place  a  few,  and  but  very  few,  above  it,  yet  in  depth  of 
thought  and  musical  knowledge  it  yields  to  none.  The  over- 
ture to  Prometheus,  as  an  effort  of  genius,  surpasses  Romberg's 
unquestionably  \  Beethoven  wrote  this  when  his  imagination 
was  in  the  fullest  vigour.  How  grand  and  beautiful  its  effect! 
—How  full  of  science,  but  how  easy  of  comprehension ! 

The  above  quartett  of  Beethoven,  is  less  known  tliarf 
most  of  his  others:  in  some  few  places  Mori  mistook  its 
peculiar  character,  but  as  a  whole  he  executed  it  very  charm- 
ingly. Mr.  Guillou  is  a  superior  flute- player,  and  we  rather 
thiJik  is  a  musician  of  taste;  but  as  he  does  not  shew  so  many 
slight-oMiaiid  tricks  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  admire,  and 
pays  some  attention  to  the  character  and  power  of  the  instru- 
ment,  he  has  not  been  very  popular  with  the  dillctanti. 
*  The  fine  vocal  quartett  from  Idomeneo,  though  not  so  ill 
performed  as  usual,  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  ememhle. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Benedicts  from  Cfierttbini*s 
mass.  The  aria  of  Crescentini  was  quite  new  to  us^  and 
an  excellent  composition  it  is,  to  which  Mad.  de  Begnis  did 
perfect  justice.  HandeFs  duet,    As  steals  the  morn/*  was 


charmingly  sung.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  t&ia 
dalieiflKis,  this  maalerty  conpontioB,  it  nataftenrr  heaid;  both 
words  and  music  are.  worthy  of  an  enlightened  andienoe,  and 
must  be  felt  by  all  who  have  any  soul  for  poetry  or  music* 
The  former  is  so  elegant,  and  so  little  known,  that  the  in* 
scrtton  of  it  here  will  gratify  many  of  our  rekdters^  and  may 
draw  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  much  Acquainted  with 
HandeFs  works^  to  this  duet. 


As  stsab  the  mom  «poa  tho  night. 
And  melts  tha  sha«ios  away. 

So  truth  doea  fancy's  c)mxta  dissolve. 
And  rising  reason  puts  to  flight 

The  fumes  that  did  tbe  mind  involve. 
Restoring  intellectual  day. 


EIGHTH  CONCERT,  MONDAY,  7th  of  JUNE,  1824. 
ACT  I. 

Sinfonia  in  £  flat   Spokr, 

Terzetto^  •«  QimZ  Silenzioi*  Mr.  Wdsh,  Mr. 

Horncastle,  and  Signor  De  Begnis       •      •  Attwood, 
New  Concerto^  MS.,  P.-forte^  Mr.  Kalkbrenner.  KMbrenner* 
Duetto^  ^  Se  tu  m'ami,'"  Madame  Ronzi  De  Be- 
gnis, and  Miss  Paton,  CAureliano  in  PalmraJ  Rossinu 
Overture,  Anacreon      • .      .      •      .      •  Chemiinu 

ACT  11. 

Sinfonia  in  C   Beethoven, 

Duetto, Jo  di  tutto;'  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis 

and  Signor  De  Begnia         .      .      •      .  Motca, 
Quartetto,  two  Violinsp  Viola,  and  Violoncello^ 
Messrs.  Spagnoletti,  Watts,  Mountain,  and 

Lindley       .     ".      .      .    '  •      •      .  Bpokr, 

Aria,  Miss  Paton,    Tu  che  aeeendi;*  (Tancredi)  E^sginu 

Overture,  Jeune  Henri   MehmL 

Leader,  Mr.  MoBX.<--CondQctor,  Mr.  Attvood. 

This  Concert  tlie  last  of  the  season,,  was  not  equal  to  any 
that. preceded  it;  the  bill  was  badly  made,  and  tha  perform- 
ance produced  very  little  effect,  tJie  vocal,  part  particularly. 
Sphor'a  symphony  is  a  very  fine,  scientific  composition,  and 
ouglit  to  be  annually  given  ^  but  it  shoald  be  the.  only  thing  of 
so  grave  and  learned  a  kind  that  is  produoed  on  the  aame 
evening.  The  quartett  by  Spohr  was^  therefeve,  moat  unad- 
visably  introduced,  being  much  in  the  same  styles  very  lon^ 
and  to  most  people,  rather  heavy.  Attwood^s  terzetto  is  a 
beautiful  composition,  but  being  of  a  aolemn  character  should 
have  been  placed  any  where  rather  than  immediately  after  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  symphony  of  such  length.  For  want  of 
rehearsing, — a  roost  unpardonable  neglect  at  such  a  concert,^ 
the  duet  between  Mad.  Ronzi  de  Begnis  and  Miss  Paton  was 
sacrificed ;  and  the  latter  was  as  imprudent  in  singing  Tu  cAa 
aeeMtdif''.  as  the  managers  were  blamable  in  giving  it  to  her. 
M.  Kalkbrenner^a  conoerto  on  the  Pi^no-fort^  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent composition,  and  was  admirably  performed,  together 
with  Uie  brilliant  sympliony  in  C  by  Beethoven,  made  some 
atonement  for  the  sad  deficiencies  o(  the  other  parts  of  thia 
concert^  which  were  too  conspicuous  to  avoid  notice,  and 
too  evidently  the  coniequence  of  mismanagement  ta  eacape 
censure. 
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The  aecoiMi*  and  laat»  ^  th^  ooncfMrK  waa  given  on  Friday 
the  9th  of  June.  At  the  Ladiea-Patronessei  could  not  011 
Ahnack*a  room  with  the  teUet  on  the  Ant  night,  others  were 
admitted  oo/the  last,  without  any  Toucfaers  of  their  gentility. 
These  were  a  sort  of  t«2e«-oompany«  called  in  to  aid  the  special 
society ;  bnt  the  hittieiv  after  paying  tw  jniMMS  /«r  two  eoneerts, 
on  account  of  the  very  exekisive  oatnre  of  the  andience,  would 
have  some  reason  to  oomplatn  of  i>etng  thus  broken  in  upon, 
without  permission  being  asked,  or  any  apology  made. 

As  these  are  most  probably  the  last  of  their  kind,  and  are 
altogether  a  curious  feature  in  musical  history,  we  shall  give 
a  literal  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  second,  as  we  did  of  the 
first  performance. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Sinfonia    •      •      .      •     ^      .      •      .  Eoaini. 
Cavatina,  Miel  rompolli  feminini,  Signor  De 


Begnis  ........  Ronini. 

Terzetto,  QuaZ  ien^iante,  Madame  Pluta,  Signor 

Garcia,  and  Signor  De  Begnis  Rosiim. 
Duetto,  Un  sfcreto,  Signor  Rossini  and  Signor 

De  Begnis    .   Roaini. 

Aria,  Sartei  Madame  Pasta  ....  Roisini, 
Duetto^  JH  capridf  Mademoiselle  Garcia  and 

Signor  Garcia      •      .      .      .      .      .  Ronini, 


Ottavino,  Ipiantt  diUe  Muie^  in  morte  di  Lord 
ByroHf  sung  by  Signor  Rossini  and  all  the 
Vocal  Perfonners  Ro$dni^ 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

Impromptu*    Piano,    Madlle.   Delphine  de 

Schauroth    •      «   KaMrenner, 

Duetto,  ^ieeiurdo  che  vedo  Madame  Colbran 

Rossini  and  M.  Begrez   Rossini, 

Aria,  N^equi  M  vffkno^  Mademoiselle  Garcia  .  Rossini, 
Duetto^  Amor  possente  nome,  Madame  Biagioli 

and  M.  Begrez  •  Rossini, 

Aria,  2a  jmyfe^r^,  Signor  Rossini      •      .      .  Rossini, 
Duetto^  AnnOf  Madame  Colbran  Rossinf,  and 

•   Signor  Remorini  R&ssini. 

Aria,  iSior^<»  Signor  Remorini       •      •      •  RossinL 

Aria,  I7ii««o««pofo /a.  Miss  Melville      •      .  Rossini, 
Terzetto,  PmpmUicip  M.  Begrez,  Signor  Remorini, 

and  Signor  Rossini       •      ;      •      •      »  Jtoiitfit. 

The  Oituvino,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  was  sung  by 
Signor  Rossini,  who  certainly  did  not  spare  his  lungs  on  the 
occasion,  though  he  could  not  bring  hisoself  to  a£fbrd  a  few 
lines  of  printing,  to  let  bis  auditors  know  what  words  the  muse 
intermixed  with  her  tears.  This  iras  the  only  new  composi- 
tion introdneed,-all  the  rest  being  things  that  have  been  song 
at  every  concert,  public  and  private,  for  the  last  two  years,  or 
more ;  except  the  short  piece  by  the  derer  little  Grerman  girl, 
MadUe.  Schauroth,  who,  by-way  of  rendering  the  perfor- 
ttuiBce  complete,  should  have  playied  Di  UnUi  palpitif  or  some 
snch  novelty,  with  rariitions. 

As  a  whole,  we  never  heard  a  duller  concert  than  this;  and 
although  two  or  three  claqueurs,  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room*  did  now  and  then  raise  some  partial  applause^  and 


actoally  socceeded  in  getting  the  OtUmno  encored,  yet  we 
will,  witbont  fear  of  contradictioo,  assert,  that  ni«eleeu*twen- 
tieths  of  the  audience  were  as  little  amused  as  ourselves,  and 
much  more  dissatisfied. 


TBS  GONGB&TS. 


Ov  Friday,  May  «8th,  Mr.  Bellamy's  Concert  took  place  at 
the  Hanover-square  Rooms.  The  performers  were^  Mrs. 
Salmon^  Madame  Pasta,  Miss  Tree,  Menrs.  Vaughan,  W. 
Knyvett,  Sale,  Welsh,  &c. 

On  Monday,  the  3 1st  of  May,  Mr.  Mori*s  benefit  concert 
was  given  at  tlie  Argyll  Rooms,  and  supported  by  a  strongs 
body  of  vocal  and  instrumental  performers. 

Mr.  Begrez  had  his  annual  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms^  on  * 
the  l6th  of  June,  when  a  very  feahionable  company  attended,  . 
the  price  of  the  ticketi^-^ne  guinea  each,-^reDdering  it  very 
select. 

Signor  Curioni  took  fats  benefit  this  year  at  the  house  of 
Signor  Rossini,  90,  Regents  Quadrant,  at  ^hich  he  was  assisted 
by  all  the  operatic  corps, 

Madwe  Szymanowska,  of  whom  we  l^ve  beA>re  had  occa* 
sion  to  speak  in  very  high  terms,  gave  a  morning  concert  at 
the  HaBOvcTHMiuara  Rooms^  on  Saturday,  J^me  IQth,  which 
was  attended  by  a  very  numerous  and  exiraaMly  ekgant  ooaa* 
^pany*  Mr.  Cramer  conducted  the  whole  eeocert,  aa  Signor 
Rossini,  who  undertook  to  share  the  hiboor  with  htm^  neter 
appeared. 

Master  Liszt,  the  young  German  musichin,  had  a  concert* 
at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  on  Monday,  the  2liit  of  June,  when  he 
exhibited  talents  that  astonished  all  the  fiifst  professors  present^ . 
and  more  than  justified  the  accountB  which  have,  fh>m  time  to 
time,  appeared  in  this  work,  of  his  various  and  extmordinary 
powers. 

Mademoiselle  Marinoni  h^  her  concert  at  the  house  of 
Mrs,  Granvil)e»  in  Grafton*street,  on  Wednesday,  the  Q^d  of 
June,  which  was  well  supported. 

Signor  Torri*s  annua]  private  concert  was  given  at  Lady 
Burrongh^s  mansion  in  Portland^plac^,  on  Thursday,  the  24tb. 
of  June,  and  fashionably  attended. 


KiMO'S  T9EAT&E. 

Madame  Catalant  has  appeared  in  Mozarfs  J^V^iaro,  mSu* 
awMo,  a  character  which  she  performed  so  admirably  a  dozen 
years  ago^  and  still  continues  to  fill  very  charmingly.  Madame 
De  Begnis  was  La  Contessd ;  Porto,  II  Conie ;  Madame  Biagioli, 
Cherubino^  and  De  Begnis,  Figaro,  Signor  Porto  and  Madame 
Biagioli  are  not  very  well  suited  to  the  parts  which  have  fellen 
to  their  lot,  and  altogether  there  is  something  heterogeneous  in 
*  the  casting  of  the  opera  that  the  public  do  not  relish. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Madame  Pasta  took  her  benefit,  when 
Rmeo  0  GiuliettOf  a  tragic  opera  by  Ziogardl^  was  for  the 
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irit  time  performed  in  tbk  cMntry* 
diitribvted^ 

Everardo  CapeUi,  (Capulet) 
GiuUettOj  hii  daughter 
Romeo  Monteeehif  (MoDtague) 
Gtlberto,  friend  to'both  families  - 
Matilda  


Tbe  dMnicleni  an  that 


Signor  Garcia. 
Mad.  Biagioli. 
Mad.  Pasta. 
Signor  Porto. 
Signora  GraziaDi. 


It  was  composed  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  upon  an 
abridgment  of  M.  Ducis*8  free  translation  of  Shakspeare^s  tra- 
gedy. The  drama  is  beneath  notice,  and  if  the  names  of  the 
characters  did  not  lead  to  a  recognition,  the  original  story  would 
never  be  suspected.  The  music  has  nothing  that  can  be  called 
bad  in  it,  but  it  is  feeble,  and  passes  on  without  exciting  an 
emotion  either  of  pleasure  or  dislike, — two  pieces  excepted, 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  whole  has,  we  are  thoroughly 
pcrsuadedi  always  turned ;  these  are  the  beautiful  preffhiera^ 

Sommo  CieU*  given  in  our  present  number,  and  the  fine  aria, 

Omhra  adoratu"  The  former  is  sung  by  RomeOt  while 
waiting  the  arrival  of  JtUietU^  who  at  that  hour  has  consented 
to  be  united  to  him.  The  latter  is  performed  by  the  same,  in 
the  tomb  scene,  after  he  has  swallowed  the  poison,  and  before 
Jvlietta  awakes.  The  tranquil  beauties  of  tliese  remind  us 
very  much  of  Gluck,  nay,  even  of  Handel ;  the  style  of  the  pre- 
ghiera  is  not  Wholly  unlike  the  **Dove  set,  amato  benef*  of  the 
latter  composer.  In  the  first  act  is  a  little,  very  simple  duet, 
**  Dunqne,  mio  heney'**  which  was  exceedingly  applauded  and 
encored,  and  is  certainly  pretty,  though  better  suited  to  the 
chamber  than  the  theatre  •  But  for  the  last  act  of  this  opera, 
which  is  entirely  made  up  of  the  scene  representing  the  tombs 
of  all  the  Capulets',  it  couM  never  be  played  a  second  time ; 
all  its  strength  is  concentrated  here,  and  Madame  Pasta  gives  a 
force  of  expression  to  it,  that  is  irresistibly  powerful.  But  not- 
withstaudiBg  this,  it  can  never  be  a  lasting  favourite ;  a  single 
scene,  and  that  a  tragic  one^  does  not  now  make  a  popular 
«peni,  and  the  chief  character -is  not  supported,  except  by 
Garcia,  whose  part  is  not  of  any  great  importance. 

UffOf  Re  dluMa  is  j«ist  where  we  Itft  it  when  we  made  our 
last  report  By  a  new  agreement  it  is  to  be  got  ready  for  the 
opening  of  next  season.  The  story  circulated  about  Rossini 
coming  here  next  May,  is  a  rute  de  tkSAtre. 

The  serious  opera  of  Semiramide^  by  Rossini, — Rossini  again ! 
Another  serious  opera  !*is  getting  up  for  the  benefit  of  Garcia. 


We  most  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  a  benefit  to  him,  and 
therefore,  wa  sMI  for  the  preaeot  withhold  imr  opinion  of  it 


GRAND  CONCERT. 

On  Saturday  tbe  Mh  of  June,  being  Wbttaon^Eve,  the  winto 
theatres  were  obliged  to  close  their  doon^  because  a  moral  play^ 
or  a  drama  with  songs  introduced  according  to  something  like 
method,  is  supposed  to  be  more  irreligious  than  a  concert  that 
admits  the  prophane  and  pious  ditty  in  an  lodiscriasiuate 
jumble,  and  all  the  opera  airs  and  perfonnen,  ragardleas  of 
system  or  arrangement.  Or,  in  other  words,  amosements  thai- 
are  onder  the  control  of  the  Censor  morum  are  interdicted, 
while  others  are  permitted  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
subject  to  any  regulation  whatever,  and  which  have  latterly 
been  carried  on  under  circumstances  so  disgracefol  to  the 
country,— we  allude  to  individual  management,— «b  not  to  bear 
mentioning  in  more  explicit  language. 

On  the  above  evening  then,  a  concert  was  performed  on  the 
stage  of  the  King's  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cutler, 
who  collected  a  force  that  he  found  difficult  to  manage.  Many 
of  the  things  announced  were  prudently  omitted  by  the  per- 
formers, who  substituted  others  in  tlieir  room  that  the  copyist 
was  not  prepared  for  ^  hence,  some  confusion  ensued,  nnd  the 
enterprise  proved,  we  fear,  unsuccessful  in  every  way. 


DbUBY-LaNE  and  CoTSMT-GaRDEIT  THEATKEg. 

Except  three  or  four  airs  introduced  in  a  new  play,  produced 
on  the  97th  of  June,  at  Covent  Garden,  under  the  title  of 
Charlfi  IL,  or  the  Merry  Monarch,  nothing  new  of  a  musical 
kind  has  been  presented  at  either  theatre  lately.  Of  the  above 
we  shall  speak  in  our  next. 


Thsatbe  Royal,  English  0?e&a  Housb. 

This  elegant  summer  theatre  Is  to  open  on  the  3rJ  of  July, 
with  an  uncommonly  strong  company:  Miss  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Matthews,  Mias  Stephens  and  Mr.  Braham,  with  other  distin- 
guished performers,  inclnding  the  real  Grimaldi,  are  engaged, 
and  under  Mr.  Arnold's  active  and  able  management,  promise 
a  busy  an  d  successful,  though  a  short  season. 
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MEMOIR  OF  NICOLO  JOMELLL 


NicoLO  JoMELLi,  One  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
posers of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Aversa,  a  small 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1714;  a  year  that, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  gave  birth  to  the  illustrious 
Gluck.  His  tasle  for  music,  like  that  of  the  greater  part 
of  composers  of  the  first  order,  manifested  itself  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  observed  to  become  daily  more  decided. 
He  commenced  his  first  musical  studies  at  his  native 
place,  under  a  canon  of  the  name  of  Muzzillo.  So  rapid 
was  his  progress,  that  his  parents  were  advised  to  send 
their  son  to  complete  his  musical  studies  at  one  of  the 
conservatories  of  Naples.  His  first  master  here  was 
Feo;  but  it  was  under  the  great  Leo  that,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  he  first  began  to  feel  the  tnie  sublime  of  the 
art.  Shortly  after  he  quitted  . the  conservatory,  his  illus- 
trious master  hearing  one  of  his  cantatas  executed  in 
public,  was  transported  with  joy,  and  exclaimed — **  Not 
many  years  wiU  pass  before  this  young  man  will  become 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  Europe !"  A  prediction 
that  was  shortly  after  realized. 

Jomelli  was  but  twenty- three  years  of  age  when  he 
wrote  his  first  opera,  L'Errore  Amoroso^  which  was  repre- 
sented on  the  new  theatre  of  Naples.  The  following 
year  (1738),  he  produced  his  Odoardo,  on  the  theatre  de* 
Fiorentini,  of  the  same  city.  So  great  was  the  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  these  two  operas,  that,  in  1740,  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome,  where  his  rising  fame  was 
increased  by  the  suffrages  of  the  celebrated  amateurs 
of  .  that  city,  which,  at  all  periods,  are  considered  of  no 
small  importance  to  a  young  composer.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  the  Cu^inal  Duke  of  York,  and  pro- 
duct two  new  operas,  Ricimero  and  Astianatte.  So 
ereat  was  the  enthusiasm  which  the  former  of  these  pro- 
ductions excited,  that  the  author  was  borne  in  triumph 
from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage,  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  public. 

In  1741  he  was  called  to  Bologna,  where  he  gave  the 
opera  of  Ezio,  It  was  here  that  ne  formed  an  acquain- 
tance of  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  which  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  tended  to  ripen  into  a  lasting 
friendship.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  this  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist, JomeUi  informed  him  that  he  had  a  scholar  * 
to  introduce  to  him.  A  few  da^ys  after,  the  good  Padre 
asking  who  and  where  the  pupil  was  he  had  talked  of, 
Jomelli  exclaimed,  Padre^  son  lo!  (Father,  it  is  myself), 
at  the  same  time  pulling  a  studio  from  his  pocket,  in 

Vol.  II. 


which  he  had  been  trying  his  strength  in  modulation  and 
fugue,  and  entreated  him  to  examine  it,  and  point  out  its 
errors.  "  You  mock  me,"  said  the  good  father,  "  it  is  I 
who  should  rather  learn  of  you." 

After  a  residence  of  some  considerable  time  at  Bologna, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  produced  Didone^  one  of 
his  master-pieces.  Of  this  opera  it  was  said  by  the 
cognoscenti,  that  never  were  airs  heard  so  full  of  truth 
and  beauty,  a  harmony  more  pure,  and  copious  accom- 
paniments better  adapted  to  the  words;  in  fine,  a  style 
at  once  correct  without  pedantry,  pompous  without  extra- 
vagance, and  grand  without  inequality.  These  praises, 
which  were  in  every  mouth,  soon  reached  Naples,  and 
the  countrymen  of  Jomelli  felt  jealous  of  their  native 
artist,  and  testified  their  desire  to  see  him  again  amongst 
them.  He  returned,  and  composed  his  opera  of  Eumene^ 
which,  even  had  it  not  been  composed  oy  one  of  their 
compatriots,  could  not  have  failed  to  excite  universal  ad* 
miration. 

But  Venice,  that  grand  theatre  for  the  display  of 
musical  excellence,  had  not  yet  seen  the  new  composer, 
whose  fame  had  now  spread  through  the  whole  of  Italy. 
To  comply  with  the  pressing  solicitations  in  that  quarter, 
Jomelli  again  quitted  his  native  place,  and  repaired  to  a 
city,  the  applause  of  which  was  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable, in  order  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  an  artist's  fame. 
He  there  brought  out  his  Merope,  which  fully  answered 
the  high  expectation  that  his  celebrity  had  raised.  There, 
also,  he  produced  his  first  specimen  of  church  music,  a 
LaudaiCy  for  two  choirs,  and  eight  voices,  which  was 
sung  in  the  Chiesa  Santo  MarcOj  and  heard  with  no  less 
rapture  than  the  music  of  his  Merope, 

But  in  this  brilliant  career  of  renown,  he  was  destined 
to  experience  a  most  mortifying  check.  In  1749,  he 
again  visited  Rome,  and  gave  his  Armida ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  a  feeling  of  a  hostile  nature  had  been  excited 
against  him,  and  on  his  appearing  in  the  orchestra,  he 
was  received  with  all  that  stormy  disapprobation,  which 
this  sensitive  people,  equally  violent  in  their  love  and 
hatred,  know  how  to  lavish  with  such  unsparing  severity. 
He  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  theatre  in  the  midst  of  the 
performance,  and  to  quit  Rome  the  same  night,  fearful 
even  of  his  safety.  The  only  motive  which  the  writers  of 
that  period  have  assigned  for  this  outrage,  is,  that  he 
had  too  openly  aspired,  not  tg  say  intrigued,  to 
obtain  the  situation  of  maestro  di  capella  to  St.  Peter's. 

Y 
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Great  indignation  was  felt,  and  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  the 
native  artists,  to  see  a  young  man,  whose  only  recommen- 
dation was  his  success  in  dramatic  composition, — in  a 
style  where  taste  and  a  fervent  imagination  are  sufficient 
to  ensure  success, — aspire  to  a  situation,  in  which,  besides 
genius  and  natural  gifts,  the  most  profound  science  and 
consummate  CKpenence  are  jequifed.  Yet  this  very  cir- 
cumstance was  attended  'with  results  bene6cial  to  Jomelli. 
It  caused  Mm  to.  enter  into  himself;  and»  perhaps,  ac- 
knowledging in  some  measure  the  justice  of  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  he  sedulously  applied  to  the  study  of  coun- 
teqwint,  in  which  he  soon  made  a  rapid  progress,  and 
acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  deeper  and  mpre 
difficult  branches  of  his  art.  Profiting  by  the  instructions 
of  his  friend  the  Padre  Martini,  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  superstructure  of  sacred  music,  upon  which  his 
fame  will  for  ever  rest.  It  has  been  pretended  that, 
from  this  epoch,  his  compositions  acquired -more  correct- 
ness and  regularity,  but  lust  a  portion  of  that  grace,  fire, 
and  originality,  by  which  they  were  before  characterized. 
Admitting  that  there  is  some  ground  for  siidi  an 
•a^aertion,  yet  this  vesult  most  be  attributed,  not  to  the . 
leflect  of  a  more  close  adherence  to  the  rules  of  art, —  • 
which  do  not  fetter  genius,  but  only  serve  as  its  guide, 
«-*bui  to  the  impression  which  such  a  change  would 
necessarily  |ir(Mh]oe  <m  m.  nrind  accnstomed  to  success. 
2)Dubtless  such  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  render 
'inore  timid  and  circumspect,  a  composer  who  had  hereto- 
fore been  accustomed  chie%  to  follow  the  track  of  his 
'^ym  inspirations. 

These  circumstances  may  also  have  had  some  share  in 
.determining  him  to  quit  his  oini  country,  and  repair  to 
Vienna,  which  he  did  hi  1749.  It  was  here  that  he  had 
Ae  good  forttoe  to  meet  with  the  celebrated  Metastasio, 
^hen  in  the  midst  of  his  giory.  The  poet  at  once  felt 
ihflct  in  Jomelli  he  bad  focnd  a  kindred  soul,  a  genius  at 
itm^e  rich,  brilliant,  and  pathetic ;  a  musician  capable  of 
Catering  ixitr>  the  full  spirit  .«>f  his  poetry,  and  tran^laiing 
it  into  corresponding  sounds.  From  this  moment,  the 
toiovt  sincere  tmd  lasting  friendship  was  cemented  be- 
tuieeu  them ;  and  Jomdii  w«s  frequently  heard  to  dc- . 
«lare,  that  he  bad  derived  more  advantage,  and  caught 
taore  of  tb^  true  spirit  of  nwsic,  from  the  tronversaiion  of 
this  cMlmttiA  poet,  than  from  all  the  rnstmctions  of  his 
•previous  masters.  In  a  letter  iVom  Metastasio  to  Fari- 
fieHi,  daterf  Novembev,  1749,  the  composer  is  thus  men- , 
'tvMied.  ^  Jom^i  h  about  thinty-4rvc  years  of  aige,  of  a 
«ftericsd  if^t>e,  pacific  disposition,  with  an  engaging 
xoantMano^  most  pleasing  manners,  and  excellent 
srorAs.  He  has  suifirised  me^  I  have  found  in  him 
•^l  tte  harmony  of  Has8e,'WYth  all  the  grace,  expvession, 
and  invention  of  Viooi.'* — In  anothcir  letter  to  the  same 
*iie  '•  Kays,  **•  JeftieHi  is  the  best  compter,  ^f  wlicxm  I  tave 
<tny  knowledge,  fctf  words,  ft  is  true  thart  be  meats 
-4bD  niudi,  but  ^  is  the  present  ie|»idaMesl  me  of  tttaly, 
^vf  vhiebife'>»Hl  viton  nB  OMre^ted.  BLeihas^nMcriiiaes 
irestwined  the  eapricp  aad  ambition  of  «iwgflrs."-*- — **  If 
iever'ycHKshould  see  him,  you  will  be  attacked  to  him, 
>«8  he  k  eeriainiy  ^  most  tHniable  gmutrwomd  that  ever 
iMt8t«L"  JmneHi  iiet«mwic  to  the  Bidtme  and  Aekillem\ 
Alto  'ef  Mb  illustedoiR  iiwend ;  tvhich  twA  «nMng'<Aie' 
flftc^c/Mwne^of  hit  ^eiriat,  and  wciire  Tsoeived  by  the 
•^CewaawB  ^h  an  ^eirtBiteigsm  mpmX  to  their  mdrft 

JodtelMfremdedneatly  two  yomlin  ^inotti^ienAc^llifaM 
ott  ttetfpoiiid  hjthe  {)retv0nce«iri«iagniAaRice  of  Madtai 
ffhMto,^  siveMgn  not  ImdigtinguMi^rftr  Mr  bcttdty^ 


and  her  talents,  than  for  her  love  and  patmnage  of  the 

fine  arts.  He  had  the  honour^to  accompany  this  princess 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  to  be  her  instructor  in  music. 
He  was  rewarded  by  her  with  many  magnificent  presents, 
and  among  others  with  a  superb  ring  of  brilliants,  and 
her  portrait  set  in  diamonds. 

Ashamed, ^perhaps,  of  the  severity  with  which  this  great 
musician  had  been  treated  in  their  city,  the  cognoscenti 
of  Rome  invited  him  again  4o  visit  their  capital.  He 
accordingly  repaired  thither,  after  taking  leave  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  Metastasio,  with  whose  genius  he  pro" 
mised  faithfully  to  correspond.  With  this  promise  he 
did  not  fail  to«€pmply,  for  among  the  numerous  operas, 
as  well  as  oratorios,  that  were  demanded  of  him  at  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  at  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
he,  on  every  possible  occasion,  made  choice  of  the  works 
of  this  poet.  At  Rome  he  composed  his  IphigeniOf 
Talestriy  and  AttiUo  Regolo,  besides  the  celebrated^ra- 
torio,  Delia  Passione^  which  was  undertaken  at  the  com" 
mand  of  his  illustrious  protector,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of 
York.  'For  other  theatres,  he  also  composed  the  music  of 
Bemetrio^  Vologese,  -or  Liicio  Vero,  Bajaxette^  and  Sendra^ 
mide.  Metastasio  tbns  again  speaks  of  him  at  this  period ; 
— At  present  he  is  maestro  di  capella  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  is  the  darling  of  that  city,  not  only  far 
his  professional  abilities,  but  for  his  complacence,  doei* 
lity,  graceful  deportment,  and  good  morals." 

The  renown  of  Jomelli  had  now.  spread  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  the  Dvke  of  Wurtemburg,  amdous  to 
enjoy  the  talents  of  a  composer  who  had  delighted  the 
court  of  Austria  for  neariy  two  years,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  settle  at  his  court.  This  sovereign  was  one  of  the 
greatest  connoisseurs  of  music  of  his  time ;  he  was  fidly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  the  talents  of  Jomelli,  and  was 
desirous  of  giving  additional  splendour  to  his  court,  by 
calltng  them  into  action.  Nor  were  his  expectations 
disappointed ;  the  composer  was  now  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  and  talent,  and  to  the  hi^liancy  and  invention  of 
youth,  united  the  more  solid  aoquirenients  of  experience 
and  maturity.  At  Stutgard,  where  he  resided  for  the 
space  of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  produced  an  almost 
incredMe  immiber  of  works,  as  well  m  the  church,  as  for 
the  theatre  and  the  chamber.  Among  the  4nost  remark- 
able of  the  operas  he  composed  there,  are  Penelope^  Enea 
in  Laeio^  Tl  RePastare,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  L'Olimpiade^ 
H  Fetonte^  L'Isala  disabitata^  Endimione^  VAsilo  d*Amor€f 
and  La  Pastoreila  Illustre;  and  in  the'buila  style,  La 
Schiava  liberata,  H  Oacciator  deltuo,  and  il  Matriwumio 
^per  coneorso.  Among  the  nuisic  for  the  church,  oo»» 
^posed  for  this  city,  the  nMist  ^markaUe  is  the  well  known 
Missa  fnro  DefunetiSy  or  1)arial  service,  composed'^  far  the 
(6{)sci|iAfisof  a  lady  of  hq^  mak  at  the  court  of  his  nalron. 

In  1768,  Tncnncstanees  oUigtng  the  Duke  of  T^^nrtear- 
'twrg  t4»  diminidi  the  appetotments  of  his  efa^iel,  Jomelli 
was  indnded  in  the  nomher.  Sfaorlly  ^ter,  he  Moeind 
an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  which  he,  however, 
4ieclraed,  f  ndfeirhvg  to  retire  to  a  small  viQa,  which  he 
had  pnschased,  in  'the 'environs  of  his  native  town,  where 
be  piafpsbed  to  saend  tlK  femainder  of  his  days.  But 
the  hnhst  which  he  had  cmftraeted  of  living  in  pubtie, 
•made  iKAiMmeal  drklsoiae,  and  Ik  again  reaomed  his 
Biu&al  lahbiRs  U  Naples,  ifiram  'wfaSch  he  had  Imn 
«8».2ong  absent.  Here,  in  IT'Tl,  he  oomposed,  for  die 
MidatM  Scim  Ccoio,  the  of  Arrnddm^  ime  of  the  ommI 
hdantifiil  prodantiotiB  m  his  genios,  which  was  haskd 
hoth  jqr  thedowt  staid  tthte  pab£c  twiih  aU  ithe  entbosiasn 
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rAoA  Hs  cxodkncinr  menied.  Eaeo«r«g«d  hj  sue- 
ceiSylie  predined,  iu  1772^  B^mofaonie^  bm  tbe  same 
theatire;  and  though  this  compositioD  wait  not  less  ad«* 
anei  by  araatenrs,  jet  he  had  the  pain  to  see 
that  it  pleased  the  public  woeh  less  generally  than  the 
former.  But  a  still  greater  niortifieatioit,  not  to  say  dis» 
«rMe»  aiwaited  him,  wfaldl  he  could  nslf  luMte  anticipated 
mm  hn  ungrateful  coimtrynieu»  and*  that  tended  to 
imhttter  the  renaindep  of  his  days.  Hoping  to  regain  the 
frfour  of  the  pubUc,  he  exerted  aU  biir  talents  in  the 
ennqmsitien  of  a  new  IP^rna  in,  AuUd^. 

Butin  GonsequeucB  of  the  singers  not  being  perfect  in 
tbefr  parts,  ad^d  to  the  popular  prejudice  already  ex- 
cited, it  experienced  a  niilure,  which  alt  the  reraon- 
attances  of  the  liberal  and  the  enlightened  were  unable 
lo  repotp.  This  shock  was  too  mueh  fer  the  sensitive 
awid  of  Jemelti^ancr  was  Ae  cause  of  Ininging  on  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  thaf  threatened  his  life.  He  recavered,  bow- 
arer,  and  thefit^t  use  he  made  ctf  his  returning  health  and 
strength,  was  to  summon  up  all  his  energies;  tn  the  com- 
position of  a'  Cantdia^  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
ta  the  crown  of  Naples,  a  piece  that  abounded  with 
beauties  of  the  higher  ord^.  This  waa  followed  shortly 
after  by  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  warks,  hia  sublime 
Miserere^  with  an  accompaniment:  fmr  two  violinsi,  an  alta 
and  a  bass,  which  has  heen  pevformed  thvouglmit  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  will  not  cease  to  be*  esteemed  as 
long  as  genuine  music  shall  liav^  its.  admirers. 

This  great  master,  who  may  be  justly  srj'led  the  Glu<:k 
^  Italy,  died  at  Naples,  the  88t*i.  of  August,  1774.  On 
fber  11th  of  September  Mlowing,  his  funeral  o^Ksequies 
were  solensniaea  with  a  magnificence  af  which  there  are 
but  few  exsamples.  Three  himd)red  musicians^  artists, 
and  amateurs,  not  only  contributed  th^  aid  of  their  ta- 
knts  on  this  occasion,  but  united  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral.  A  Requiem,  a  due  chorij  was  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion,  by  the  learned  P.  Sabbatini, 
a  pupil  of  P.  Martini,  who  himself  beat  the  time  as 
maestro  di  capella.  All  Naples  joined  unanimously  in 
this  act  of  public  sorrow,  which  seemed  offered  by  way  of 
atonement  for  the  past. 

Dr.  Bnrney  saw  Jomellr  at  Naples,  in  1770.  He  was 
then  corpulent,  and  reminded  the  doctor  much  of  the 
figure  of  Handel.  This  admirable  musician  was  gifted 
with  so  great  a  faciKty  of  composiition,  that  he  seldom 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  an  instrument;  and 

ressed  sa  tenacious  a  memory,  that  Sacchini  assured 
Bumey,  he  frequently  composed  m  air,  on  opening 
H  book  of  lyric  poetry,  and  while,  like  an  ancie>it  peripa^ 
tetie,  he  has  been  walking  about  a  room ;  and  that  this  he 
would  remember  a  year  after,  and  thet)  commit  it  to  paper 
as  expeditiously  as  he  could  write  a  letter.  How  alive 
he  was  to  a  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  his  compoeitionsi 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  anecdote,  which  we  shall 
grre  in  the  words  of  the  narrator.  "  I  acquired,"  says 
the  celebrated  Oiardini,  "  great  reputation  among  the 
ignorant  for  my  impertinence.  One  night,  during  the 
performance  of  one  of  His  own  operas,  Jomelli  came  intd 
Ae  orchestra,  and'  seated  himself  dose  by  me.  I  deter- 
noaned  to  ^ve  ihe  Tfiuestro  a  tiotich  of  my  taste  and  execu- 
tion, and  in  the  ^mphony  of  the  next  air,  which  was  in 
a  pathetib  siyte,  i  gave*  a  loose  Vo-tky  fingers  and^  fancy ; 
far  whicfr  i  was  rewanfcd  by  the  eompoa^r  with  A  smart 
aiap-on  tfae'fiice,  and  it  prorm  one  el  the  be^t  lessons  I 
«nper  reeeiired  Irom  a  great  master,  in  the  whole  course^  of 
my  life.''  Jomelli,  however,  was  aft^aardff  yery  Uad 


to  tlu6  young  and  wonderful  nuisiciaa;  and  did  everj^ 
thing  in  his  power  ta  advance  his  interests  in  life. 

As  Raphael  had  three  manneraof  pmiting  at  various' 
periodi  of  bis  life,  so,  it  lias  been  remarked,  that  JomalK 
had  three  different  styles  of  eomposition.  Beibre  ha 
went  to  Germany,  the  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  a  Yibc^ 
and  a  P^rgolese,  pervaded  all  lus  productions.  When  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtenubwrg,  finding  thi^'lha 
Grermans  were  fond  of  learning,  off  follep  harmonies,  and 
more  ehdbovate  cempositioa,  he  chanj^ed  hva  style  in  eoui- 
plianea  with  the  taste  and  expectatioos  of  his.  audience ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Italy,  endbeawoured  i»  thin  and 
simplify  his  dramatic  mueic,  wWch,  however,  was  stitt 
much  too  operose  Uft  Italian  ears,  and  was:  doubtless  one 
•f  tile  causes  of  the  violent  pr^dice  that  was  emitoi 
against  him.;  for  when,  in  the  year  177^,  Dr.  Bamar 
asked  a  Neapolitan  bow  he  liked  JomcHi's  opera  ef 
DeTnofMnte,  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  E  ieeterata, 
Sic^ncre!  (It  is  cursed.  Sir).  Climate  operates  soevi* 
dently  on  music,  that  what  is  admired  in  one  country,  ia 
detested  in  another.  The  secret,  perfaap*,  may  be,  that 
irvcM  climates,  fetAowr  is  necessary  in  order  to  circuliEi* 
tion,  while  in  hot  climates,  ease  is  the  grand  desideialMt* 
Ta  such  excess  was  this  principle  carried  in  Italy,  before 
the  pubHc  ear  became  famiiiariaed  to  the  works  af 
Mezart,  that  whatever  gave  the  hearer  the  least  (roubk 
to  disentangle,  or  demaiKted  refiecfion,  was  Gothic,  pef* 
dantic,  and  seelerafa.  On  this  point,  we  will  jive  tki 
sentiments  of  Saveri^  IVIattei,  wha  was  a  friend' 
JomelH,  and  ha&  left  us  an  interestinw-  meuH^ir  of  hia  lifei 
**  The  harmony  which  appears  in  his  work«,  prooimd 
bim  the  esteem  of  consummate  musicians,  b»t  sometimea 
lost  him  the  favour  of  the  multitude.^  He  fbund  th^ 
theatre,  at  Naples,  in  the  greatest  corruption ;  as  well  iu^ 
as  out  of,  the  orchestra,  all  was  noise  and  confusion.  Na 
one  thing,  or  circumstance,  harmonized  with  another^ 
the  company,  regardless  of  what  was  acting,  add  wholl^f 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  after  much  noise,  chattaring^ 
and  inattention,  were  scarcely  quiet  when  an  a«r  of 
particular  interest  was  performing  by  some  singer 
the  greatest  eminence.  Music,  learned  and  ingenious, 
like  that  of  Jomelli,  abounding  in  harmonv  and  con*^ 
trivance,  and  requiring  a  careful  execution,  and  the  utmost 
stillness  and  attention  in  the  audience,  would  not  satisfy 
the  frivolous  and  depraved  taste  of  the  Italians,  w^ 
used  to  say,  that  the  music  of  Gluck,  Jomelli,  Hasse,  and 
Bach,  was  too  rough  and  German,  and  pleased  tfaenl 
mudi  less  than  the  songs  of  the  Gondolieri,  and'  such  airs 
aa  had  few  accompaniments,  bat  abounded  with  graces 
and  divisions/' 

That  even  Me4as|asio  partook  of  the  taste  thus  con* 
snred  by  Mattei,  m«y  be  gathered  from  the  following 
letter,  writtai  in  1765  by  the  lyric  poet  to  his  friend  the 
composer ;  which  will  also  serve  to  shew  how  warmly 
its  author  was  attached  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

To  SlGNOB  Nl-CO!.©  JoMiXLI. 

Viennav  April,  6th  1765. 

''And  does  my  admirable  JomcUi  then  remember  me  I 

The  confirmation  of  this  truth,  of  which,  in  spite  of  your 

eternal  silence,  I  never  doubled^  has  afforded  me  a 

pleasure  which  I  am  unable  to  describe.    Indeed  I  am 

sa  mncb  the  more  dnii^ted  with  your  last  dear  letter 

of  thar  £rd  df  Match,  aa  I  had  so  long  in  vam.  tiied  ta 

procum  it;  having  sent  yau^  loma  time^ago,  mjit  i|/aMi 

A  £fiwv  hj  M.  de  Rds ;  and  sioea  that  written  yn^  i 

y        „  -a  a 
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loDgpratde  which  blight  ,  to  have  beeii  forwarded  to' you 
by  Signora  Scotti,at  present  the  first  woman  of  the  opera 
in  England,  who,  on  quitting  this  place,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don. But  either  my.  couriers  have  been  to  blame,  or 
my  despatches  inefiectual :  and  yet  I  am  so  sure  of  your 
jauection,  and  of  my  occupying  a  favourable  place  in  your 
heart,  that,  whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  never  doubt 
the  security  of  my  station. 

"  I  regard  the  two  masterly  airs  with  which  you  have 
kind]j  favoured  me,  as  precious  gifts  :  and  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  my  musical  knowledge  extend,  I  have  admired 
.the  new  and  harmonious  texture  of  the  voice  and  ac- 
companiments, the  elegance  of  the  one,  and  contrivance 
of  tne  other ;  and  the  uncommon  unity  of  the  whole, 
:which  renders  them  worthy  of  your  abilities.  I  must 
confess,  however,  my  dear  Jomelli,  that  though  this  style 
impresses  me  with  lespect  for  the  writer,  you  have  when 
you  please,  another  which  instantly  seizes  on  the  heart, 
without  giving  the  mind  the  trouble  of  reflection.  When 
I  have  heard  a  thousand  times,  your  airs  Non  so  trovarV 
frrorBf  and  Quando  sard  quel  d),  with  innumerable  others 
which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  that  are  still  more 
reducing,  they  leave  me  no  longer  master  of  myself,  but 
oblige  me  in,  spite  of  myself,  to  feel  all  that  you  must 
have  felt  in  coinposing  them.  Ah,  my  dear  Jomelli,  do 
not  abandoQ  a  faculty  in  which  you  have  not,  nor  ever 
will  have,  a  rival.  In  masterly  airs,  there  may  be  com- 
posers, perhaps,  who  by  dint  of  pains  and  labour,  will 
approacn  you  ;  but  in  finding  the  road  to  the  hearts  of 
others,  their  own  must  be  formed  of  fibres  as  delicate 
mid  sensitive  as  yours,  and  different  from  all  those  who 
bave  hitherto  dealt  in  musical  notes.  It  is  true,  that  in 
writing  in  this  new  style  you  cannot  help  sometimes  ex- 
pressing the  passions  in  the  way  which  your  own  happy 
temperament  suggests;  but  being  obliged,  in  order  to 
support  your  learned  idea,  too  frequently  to  interrupt  the 
voice,  the  impressions  already  made  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  are  effaced ;  and  for  the  reputation  of  a  great 
master,  you  neglect  that  of  an  amiable,  and  most  power- 
ful musician. 

Adieu,  my  dear«  and.  most  worthy  friend.  If  you 
knew  with  what  occupations  I  am  oppressed,  you  would 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  that  affectionate  regard,  which 
so  lone  prevents  me  from  finishing  this  letter.  Take 
care  of  your  health,  for  the  honour  of  the  harmonic 
family.  Continue  to  love  me,  and  believe  me  to  be  in- 
variably yours." 

Jomelli's  acquirements  were  not  confined  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  also  excelled  in  poetry ;  there  is  a  fine  ode 
of  his  writing,  in  a  collection  published  at  Rome,  on 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Portugal. 
He  had,  doubtless,  caught  this  taste  from  his  friend 
Metastasio ;  and  the  curious  will  hear  with  interest,  that 
on  one  or  two  occasions  these  two  great  men  exchanged 
professions,  Jomelli  becoming  the  po^t,  and  Metastasio 
the  musician.  Two  Canzoni^  published  at  Vienna,  are 
the  fruit  of  this  sport  of  genius. 


CONCERT-PITCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Harmonicon. 

Sir, 

As  .you  invite  the  communications  of  your  readers 
upon  the  subject  of  concert-pitch,  a  subject  of  the  first 
importance  to  vocal  performers,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
it^  $ogag^  the  attention  of  the  French  Conservatoire  de 


Musique  a  dozen  years  ago',  in  consequence  of  m  'arrit 
issued  by  direction  of  Buonaparte,  that  the  point  should 
undergo  investigation. 

The  following  report  was  the  result  of  the  impend 
ordinance ;  it  was  published  in  the  officicd  part  of  the 
ilfont/et/r,  in  Decemoer,  1812. 

The  Committee  of  Instruction  at  the  School  of  Husie 
being  apprized  that  the  extreme  height  of  Concert-pitdi 
(elevation  du  ion)  in  use  at  the  concerts  of  the  Conterva^ 
toirsy  strains  the  voices  of  the  pupils,  and  endangers  their 
being  forced  beyond  their  natural  means,  have  judged 
that  it  is  become  indispensable  to  bring  back  the  pitch  of 
the  orchestra  to  a  degree  more  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  voice.  The  Committee  have  compared  the 
pitch  (diapasons)  of  the  various  orchestras  in  nris,  and 
nave  fixed  and  adopted  a  medium  between  those  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Music,  the  OpSrd  Stiffhy  the  chapel 
of  His  Majesty,  and  the  Con$ervaioire.  ' ' 

"  The  Director  has  therefore  ordered,  that  the  pitch 
chosen  by  the  Committee,  be  used  in  fiirture^at  the  Consef" 
vafoire." 

That  a  . change  was  thus  prodiicedis  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  in  paying  some  attention  to  the  subject  last 
year,  while  in  Paris,  1  found  that  the  pitch  of  the  French 
opera— the  Academic  Roy  ale — ^was  still  rather  higher 
than  that  fixed  by  custom  in  London. 

Till  of  late  years  the  organ  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
was  half  a  note  above  the  usual  standard,  and  the  orgian- 
part  of  the  music  performed  at  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy  was  therefore  obliged  to  be  transposed  half  a 
note  lower  than  the  other  parts,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  organist.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  various  organists 
of  our  cathedrals,  or  other  places  of  worship,  whether 
any  similar  circumstance  exists,  or  can  be  traced,  in 
their  respective  churches  ? 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

July  7th,  1824.  X. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

If,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  music,  we  have  to 
form  an  opinion  either  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  whole 
people,  we  ought  not  so  much  to  take  into  our  calculation 
those  acquirements  which  are  the  product  of  study,  as 
that  original  bias,  and  those  faculties,  which  are  imparted 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  However  capaUe  the  form^ 
may  be  of  awakening  our  wonder  and  admiration,  yet  if 
its  productions  are  not  animated  by  an  inborn  feeling  and 
a  true  love  for  the  art,  the  most  simple  efforts  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  able  to  surpass  it  in  its  effects  upon  the  mind; 
Hence,  how  freouently  will  a  simple  song,  executed  with 
grace,  outvie  all  the  art  and  studied  ingenuity  of  the 
virtuoso  !  Nature,  that  genial,  though  sometimes  partial; 
mother,  has  endowed  some  of  her  children  with  those 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  to  the  native  grace  and  spirit  of 
which  no  art  can  aspire.  Of  these,  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  carry  the  pure  sources  of  the  enjoyment  of  art 
within  themselves.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that  a  talent 
for  music  first  displays  itself  among  a  people  in  their  pre-- 
dilection  for  song ;  and  in  the  present  observations  on  the 
state  of  music  in  the  Netherlands,  we  shall  be  guided  by 
this  view  of  the  subject. 
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The  BdgiiuiSf  as  it  is  well  known,  are,  in  a  great 
measurer  derived  from  the  same  origin  as  the  Germans, 
which  may  be  every  where  traced  in  their  language, 
manners,  and  customs.  From  this  circumstance  it 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  they  must  possess 
the  same  talents  and  dispositions .  for  music.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  a  conjecture. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society  in  Ger- 
many, a  ready  susceptibility  of  the  charms  of  melody, 
and  a  just  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  harmony,  are  found 
universally  to  prevail.  In  the  Netherlands,  on  the  con- 
trary, but  few  songs  are  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  even  these  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
devoid  of  all  grace  and  beauty,  and,  like  the  French 
vaudevilles^  are  mostly  sung  in  a  monotonoua  unison.  In 
those  institutions  for  singing  also,  which  lie  open  to  the 
artisan  as  well  as  the  peasant,  there  appears  no  disposi- 
tion to  make  any  progress  in  song.  This  indifference 
extends  also  to  Church  music,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Antwerp  and  Ghent,  there  is  no  place  in  which  music  of 
this  kind  is  regularly  cultivated.  In  the  latter  places, 
though  the  musical  performances  are  not  quite  what  the 
connoisseur  could  wish,  yet,  both  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  the  music,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
great  praise  is  certainly  due  to  the  exertions  that  have 
Been  made.  In  the  other  towns  of  the  Netherlands, 
Brussels  itself  not  excepted,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
union  of  talents  for  the  turtherance  of  this  object.  The 
oratorio,  that  species  of  composition  so  much  cultivated 
in  Germany,  is  scarcely  known  in  the  Netherlands  even 
by  name. 

The  general  attention  at  present  seems  directed  to 
music  of  the  instrumental  kind.  Associations  of  amateurs 
fprihe  promotion  of  this  object  haye,  for  some  lime  past, 
been  formed  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Belgium,  but  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  Flanders,  which  are  aided  by  the 
talents  of  professors,  and  personally  conducted  by  artists 
who  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  culture.  The  predilec- 
tion for  music  of  this  kind,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  better  suited  to  a  less 
cultivated  ear,  at  the  same  time  that  its  aid  is  more  re- 
quired on  occasion  of  public  festivities,  <^c.  In  several 
towns  also,  there  .has  been  instituted  a  kind  of  musical 
contests,  of  which  the  following  outline  may  serve  to  con- 
vey some  idea. 

It  is  announced  in  the  public  journals,  that,  on  a 
certain  day,  commonly  the  great  fair  day,  a  competition 
of  instrumental  music  is  to  take  place  in  some  particular 
town.  At  the  same  time,  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
and  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  victors,  are  specified.  The 
former  consist  in  the  performance  of  three  pieces,  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  umpires ;  the  latter  in  gold  and 
silver  medals,  for  the  Inest  performance  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  piece,  according  to  thedegree  of  difficulty 
by  which  it  is  attended.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  .  emulation 
excited  on  these  occasions,  that  competitors  are  known  to 
come  from  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  parties 
advance  with  music  and  flying  colours  towards  the  place 
of  destination,  where  they  are  received  with  all  due 
honours  by  the  official  persons  of  the  town.  The  umpires 
are  named.  They  repair  to  a  stage  erected  in  the  public 
place,  on  the  centre  of  which  the  medals  are  suspended 
oefore  the  eyes  of  the  eager  combatants.  During  the 
time  that  each  party  is  performing,  the  standard  of 
their  respective  town  is  displayed,  in  order  to  an- 
nounce to  the  public  from  what  place  the  competitors , 


come.  Immense  are  the  numbers  that  flock  from  far  and 
near  to  this  spectacle,  a  proof  of  the  interest  that  the 
lower  classes  take  in  this  kind  of  music  at  least.  The 
contest  concluded,  the  umpires  retire,  and  after  a  short 
delib^tion,  announce  to  the  assembled  multitude,  in  the 
person  of  their  leader,  who  are  the  conquerors,  and  ad- 
judge the  medals  in  the  midst  of  the  loud  and  repeated 
plaudits  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  method  of  the  same 
kind  is  not  pursued  with  respect  to  song,  for,  if  we  may 
judge,  from  the  laudable  zeal  manifested  on  these  oc- 
casions, the  happiest  results  might  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated. Men  who  spare  no  exertions  to  produce  some- 
thing, worthy  of  approoation,  deserve  the  esteem  and  the 
good  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  the  art. 

We  cannot  pass  the  town  of  Liege  without  paying  it 
the  merited  eulogium  of  possessing  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished amateurs,  who  would  do  honour  to  any  capi- 
tal. Concerts  are  given  here  every  winter,  in  the  saloon 
of  the  Societe  d' Emulation^  which  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous for  the  good  taste  that  prevails  in  the  different 
selections,  than  for  the  skill  ana  science  by  which  they 
are  executed.  The  statue  of  their  illustrious  townsman,. 
Grctry,  adorns  this  hall,  and  stands  like  the  presiding, 
genius  of  the  place  to  inspire  a  love  of  the  art,  and  keep 
olive  the  flame  of  laudable  emulation.  • 

Brussels  also  can  boast  of  a  great  number  of  amateurs,, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  town  of  the  Netherlands ;  a 
circumstance  that  may  be  traced  to  the  many  advantages 
which  this  town  has  derived  from  the  favourable  change 
of  politics.  Many  foreigners,  and  particularly  o^reat 
numbers  of  English  families  of  the  first  respectabdity, 
have  settled  here  ;  and  as  the  latter  consider  music  as  an 
essential  branch  of  education,  and  as  the  great  enlivener 
of  social  life,  their  presence  here  cannot  but  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  artist,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  art  itself,  which  thus  finds  .encouragement, 
and  is  stimulated  to  fresh  exertions.  Among  the  better 
orders  of  the  Belgians,  music  also  ranks  among  the  objects 
of  education  ;  hence  throughout  the  whole  town  there  is 
no  want  of  musical  activity.  M.  Rocourt  and  M.  Le' 
Comus  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  standing  first  among, 
the  professors  of*  vocal  music.  The  former  is  the  director, 
of  a  singing  school,  which  has  produced  much  valuable 
talent.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Singing,  which 
is  considered  as  founded  on  the  best  principles,  and,  in 
every  respect,  an  excellent  performance.  Tne  latter  haa^ 
been  long  known  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  the  author 
of  several  pleasing  compositions  of  a  short  kind,  and  some* 
thing  in  the  more  extended  field  of  music  is  expected  at 
his  hands. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  violinists  of  Brussels  i» 
M.  van  der  Flanken,  an  artist  in  every  sense  deserving^ 
of  his  fame.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  at 
the  head  of  a  society  of  amateurs,  who  regularly  give 
concerts  every  winter.  There  is  no  want  in  this  associa- 
tion of  laudable  zeal  and  exertion.  They  perform  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Romberg,  and  over- 
tures of  the  best  masters.  The  quick  movements  are  better 
executed  than  the  slow,  which,  at  least  on  the  occasions 
when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  were  slurred  over 
without  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention.  Beethoven  is 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the  society,  but  they  appear 
conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  seldom  venture  into  a 
contest  with  his  difficulties.  Upon  the  whole,  they 
do  not  yet  appear  to  have  penetrated  sufi&ciently  into 
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tbe  true  nature  of  the  sympfiony,  and  solo  pieces  still  fo™ 
by  far  the  best  part  of  these  performances ;  we  have 
Iteard  rery  masterly  tidents  on  the  piano,  harp,  flute, 
With  respect  to  song,  too  much  has  been  here  sa- 
crificed to  Catalanian  roulades,  and  ornaments  of  the 
Rossinian  school.  Bht,  if  this  artificial  manner  threatens 
to  banish  from  rocal  music  that  feeKng  which  should  be 
inseparable  from  it,  still  there  exiSjts  here  another 
Knd  of  song,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  other, 
tie  first  requisite  of  which  is  simplicity  and  feeling. 
Accused  as  it  may  be  of  monoteFny,  still  the  French 
Romance  possesses  a  grace  and  a  charm,  which  never 
ftfls  of  its  effect,  and  hi  order  to  be  well  performed,  re- 
qtfne^  something  more  than  mere  exerlfcn  of  voice.  It 
18  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  public  here  bate  the  good 
sense  to  Kail  with  much  more  unanimous  approbation  one 
of  these  shnple  compositions,  than  ^  new  Italian  cor- 
itkpdons,  the  principal  end  of  which  tf^emarto  be  to  tor^ 
mettt  the  human  organs,  and  stimulafle  them  into  exer- 
tlwis  beyond  the  powers  of  nature.  A  Kbe^at  spirit  also 
EircPtails  among  the  artists  of  this  place,  for  When  any 
foreign  singer  makes  his  appearance  here,  and  wishes  to 
grtrtrfV  the  public  with  a  concert,  erery  assistaTice  n  af- 
ferdedr  him  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object. 

In  private  society  the  harp  and  piano  predominate. 
Hie  compositions  for  the  fbrmer  are  generdly  furnished 
ftfUA  Rkrls  and  London  ;  for  the  latter,  choice  is  made  of 
Hozarf,  Pfeyel,  SteiBelt,  and  other  easy  masters.  Beet- 
itoiv(en,  Ries,  and?  other  masters  of  their  class,  are  very 
d¥S!!y  laid  aside  with  that  proscribing  maxim  ;  Cest  la 
fMLSimte  sttvante.  In  quartett  societies,  the  venerable 
Haydn  stfll  maintains  his  pre-eminence,  though  the  mo- 
dfehi  wcfrk*  of  this  kind,  which  Germany  has  produced,  vtre 
not  unftnown. 

With  respect  to  the  musical  drama,  Liege,  Antwerp, 
Gfcent  and  Mons,  have  each  its  respective  opera.  The 
company  of'  Liege  performs  in  the  summer  at  Spa,  and 
in  the  winter  has  the  advantage  of  an  orchestra  known 
fcr  its  taste  and  science.  When  it  is  said  that  not 
only  the  principal  comic  operas  of  the  day  are  performed 
Sere,  but  that  also  such  works  as  the  Vestah  of  Spon- 
tini,  ^c,  are  attempted,  it  must  be  understood  that  we 
speak  of  this  not  so  much  for  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formances, as'  to  shew  the  praise-wortby  exertions 
that  are  made ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  omens 
of  that  excellence,  which,  at  cir  distant  date,  will,  it 
h  hoped,  be  found  here.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
to  give  art  account  of  earfi  particular  opera;  we  shall 
therefore  confine  our  observations  to  that  of  the  capital, 
whence  aii  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  rest. 

Brussels  has  two  theatres,  the  groat,  and  the  littib ; 
fte  )ktter,  situated  in  the  Park.  In  this,  French  vaw 
devitles  and  petites  pieces  are  performed,  bat  the  music 
is  very  inferior.  Tlie  Great  Theatre  is  dedicated  to  the- 
Ifctrical  representations  of  all  kinds,  tragedy,  comedy,  the 

Cmd  and  the  comic  opera,  and  the  ballet,  though  the 
ter  principally  engross  the  stage.  The  orchestra  consists 
of  forty  members,  some  of  whom  are  distinguished  fbr 
talents  far  above  the  common  rank.  In  order  that  the 
perfbrmances  may  be  maintained  with  due  splendour,  the 
government  devotes  a  certain  sum  annually  to  this  object. 
The  salaries  of  the  singers  are  high,  nay  sometimes 
higher  than  those  of  the  theatres  at  Paris,  and,  therefore, 
it  itf  but  reasonable  to  expect  something  good  from  such 
ife.CQtaiiMtny.  9ut  ft  is  suAcient  to  observe  that  the 
French  manner  of  singmg  generally  predominates 


here.  Grand  serious  operaa  are  seklonr  given,  thMgh 
Gluek,  Piectni,  Sacchini,  and  Spontini  hove  many  aAiB« 
rersat  Brussels.  A  strongly-marked  declamation  in  reci- 
tative and  siong,  forcible  expression,  and  a  scAemnt^  of 
tone  and  manner,  which  remind  one  of  the  French  tragodj» 
are  qualificationsr  indispensable  in  anisic  of  this  kindl 
With  respect  to  polyphonic  song,  we  have  before  observed 
that  there  does  not  appear  nniHr  aptitude  in  the  peo{4e^ 
here  for  such  music ;  a  defect  particularly  visible  m  the^ 
chorus  parts  of  the  operas,  which,  in  general,  are  misembly^ 
performed.  This  defeet  also  extends  to  the  audience, 
who  are  impatient  of  any  thing  hot  simple  melodies,  and' 
rather  discourage  the  introdnetron  of  Ml  harmonj. 
Ttfisr  very  evil  was>  however,  not  without  itg  attendu^ 
good,  for  Gr^try,  following  the  taste  of  his  counti^man. 
gave  an  attention  to  melody  that  was  productive  of' 
very  beneficial  conseqoences,  especially  ai  a  time  when 
the  value  of  harmony  was  extolled  to  Ibe  disadvantage 
of  air.  His  countrymen  were  charmed  with  his  sweef 
and  characteristie  melodies,  and  the  modesty  and  re- 
serve which  he  shews  in  ornamenling  his  sabject,  withotit 
erer  overloading  it  with  unmeaning embellisil«eitt«.  Even- 
after  hearing  the  splendid  productions  of  his  successors, 
Boieldieu,  Mehul,  Berton,  assisted'as  they  have  been 
by  all  the  late  additional  means  of  art,  wi?  retam  to  him* 
as  an  artist  who  evefy  where  displays  a  just  feeling,  and 
is  never  ambitious  to  sacrifice^  taate-  and  h^ms  to  the 
caprice  of  the  moment.  Bnt  in  this  situation  of  things, 
the  art  was  naturally  limited,  and  made  no  new  ad- 
vances. The  French  "journals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Netherlands,  which,  indeed,  were  but  an  echo  of  the 
former,  remained  firm  to  the  established  principles  of 
criticism,  and  never  once  suspected  that  any  farther  ad* 
i^ances  had  been  made  in  tne  art ;  when  suddenly  M. 
Castil-Blaze,  of  Paris,  conceived  the  idea  of  translating 
the  operas  of  Rossini  and  Mozart,  in  order  to  draw  the 
public  attention  to  those  two  men,  so  celebrated  in  their 
respective  countries. — The  attempt  threatened  to  produce 
a  complete  revohuion  in  the  French  opera ;  and,  in  its- 
turn,  had  a  most  decided  effect  upon  the  taste  at  Brussels, 
which  now  first  became  infiuencetl  by  the  works  of  these 
masters,  who,  though  so  distant  from  each  other,  not  only 
in  point  of  time,  but  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  their 
works,  were,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  contem- 
poraries in  the  eyes  ol  this  place,  where  thieir  work? 
became  known  at  the  same  moment  and  were  brought 
into  immediate  comparison  before  hearers,  ta  whom  they 
came  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty. 

In  the  year  I8?l,  M.  Chstil- Blaze  had;  by  his  articles- 
in  the  Jouryial  des  Debats,  revived  the  dispute  concerning; 
the  ancients  and  the  modems,  and  maintained,  fo  the 
great  scandal  of  the  supporters  of  the  former,  that  the 
comic  opera  of  France,  like  that  of  Italy  and  Germany,  was 
defective  in  music  of  a  richer  and  more  powerful  character; 
that  GrellT}',  notwithstanding  his  other  merits,  was  stiff 
defective  in  many  paints.  He  introduced  the  names  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini,  as  forming  the  centre  of  two  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  announced  a  translation  of  some  or 
their  more  popidiar  works.  This  contest  between  the  two 
parties  ereatea  a  great  interest  in  Brussels.  The  Italimi 
master,  who  was  already  known  bv  some  isolated  pieces 
and  afrs  of  considerable  beaufy,  (mily  eitcited  a  grealM^ 
curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  his  works ;  parties 
began  to  be  formed ;  when  at  last  the  Barhiere  di  Sevig^ 
waa  produced  to  an  o^^erflnwing  andiende,  and  was  re* 
ceived  with  an  enthnsiam  heretofore  without  exampfo. 
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The  otthertwi,  cacited  by  Hie  jgcnerml  iiUeiseai.  felt  oa 
•IIii»ooeaiiioD,  e&erted  itself  to  tl^  utmost,  as,  imleed,  did 
(ati  the  ]i0dfarnier8  on  Au  moaiooi.  Oo  the  folk<wiiig 
idaj  the  Mone  4if  Kossini  vrcs  in  every  luoutL  Some  i 
iRoiees  faowerar'  Mr«re  msed  against  faim,  and  men  of 
cooler  and  Mondiopaaaianate  judgmeot  declared  that  the 
aansic  though  brilfiantp  in  appearance,  was  in  reality 
laeagre  and  monotonous,  and  that  the  i;uhject  was  oiver* 
charged  in  a  manner  that  nothing  oould  justify.  Yet 
these  voices  were  drowned  amidst  the  loud  applauses  of 
the  intoxicated  multitude.  They  laughed  at  the  cold- 
blooded critic,  who  could  think  of  analyzing  their  plea- 
anresi  and  attempt  to  reason  away  their  enjoyment.  The 
object  of  ransic,  said  they,  is  to  please ;  this  the  music  of 
Rossini  does  in  the  highest  degree,  and  therefeve  it  speats 
its  «wn  excellences. 

This  ehollition  of  popular  feeling  had  soarcely  subsided, 
when  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro  was  announced,  and  gave 
*a  JKW  direction  to  the  public  attention.  Curiosity  was 
long  kept  upon  the  stretch  by  the  daily  announcement,— 
*^  Incessament  le  Marriage  de  Figaro^  opera  nouveau  du 
t^Uhre  MozarU'^  At  last  the  wished- for  evening  arrived ; 
Ihe  orchestra  was  all  alarm  lest  they  shonid  betray  the 
iisune  of  so  renowned  a  master  ;  the  feeling  is  evident  to 
the  whole  house.  All  the  resources  of  the  theatre  were 
brought  into  action  on  this  occasion  ;  it  was  felt  that  they 
liad  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties  than  were  to  m 
found  m  the  Barbiere^  and  that  even  should  justice  be 
done  to  the  single  melodies  of  the  composition,  yet  that 
the  combined  parts  and  polyphonic  beauties  of  the  piece 
ifareatened  to  oppress  the  talents  of  the  company.  A  fresh 
field  was  opened  before  them  ;  they  were  entering  on  a 
new  path  in  which  they  could  not  tread  with  ease  and 
freedom.  Many  of  the  audience  had  imaginea  that  they 
should  find  in  Mozart  a  fiossini  of  a  more  jjowerful  cali- 
.fare,  and  were  prepared  to  hear  a  sup^abundance  of 
roulades  and  noise.   Jtidge  then  of  their  agreeable  snr- 

S'ise,  when  they  heard  a  music  which  abounded  with 
eling,  pathos  and  simplicity,  and  yet,  at  tlie  «ame  time, 
could  reach  the  loftiest  flights;  whacfa  wasduly  attempered 
and  kept  within  a  just  degree ;  (which  suited  itself  in 
every  respect  to  the  spirit  df  the  action,  and  eiven  in  its 
richest  display  poured  out  its  inexhaustible  fubess  with- 
out pomp  and  without  pretension.  13ut  bow  ^oauld  a  Arst 
arepresentation,  'naturally  imperfect,  :give  effect  to  all  tlwise 
^exedlencies,  and  make  those  duly  sensible  of  their  value, 
an  whose  minds  the  dazzling  beauties  of  the  rapid  and 
Jughly-colonted  passages  of  Rossini  werewpermost ;  Jn 
«rder(to  feel  whioh,iapi  unbiassed  feeling  aw  a  eamposed 
:mind  were  in  the  highestdegree  requisite  ?  The  apploMse^ 
theiefeve  was  but  moderate,  and  many  iained  thoreiu 
tncnly  to  do  as  others  did ;  yet  the  rspkndid  duet  iu  the 
Mond  act  was  called  for  a  second  time  amidst  iumidtuous 
iand  unanimous  applause.  To  the  greater  muskal  scenes 
'Af  this  Tnimhable  composer  less  sensibility  was  «hewn. 
Xhe  whide  of  Brussels  was  aiow  one  great  field  of 
'Qonftest  between  the  'partisans  nf  Mosant  and  Rossini. 
iThe  mahitnde,  and  a  part  of  the  fashionable  amateurs, 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Italian;  musicians,  and  the 
mwre  enlightened  friends  of  the  ait,  sided  with  the  Ger- 
onaa.  In  Ihe  journals  too  the  oontest  was  long  and 
fiercely  maintaii»ed.;  and  it  was  «een  how  this  Jad  wf iters 
do  penetrate  ^more  atid  mote  into  the  true  nature  4ind 
essence  of  music  Fvomrtbis  «sttision  of  partiea  brighter 
'iriews  wm  elicited,  and  hidden  troths  bcought  4o  light* 
iiad^  Bwrbi^re  of  Bo^niu  idaae  fafleD  proflueed,  he 


would  uncondittonany  have  oame  off  the.  leictor,  bat  like 
every  thing  snperJ&cial,  Rossini  sank  in  estimatmn 
Mpau  a  neiEirer  acquaintance.  The  Gazza  Ladra  eame 
very  uaaoppontunely  for  his  fame,  .and  tended  to  diminish 
«  part  of  the  piiblic  enthusiasm.  On  the  2Sth  of  Mo* 
•\«mber .  1 62g,  libis  opera,  was  given  here  for  the  first  time, 
and,  though  admirably  perforjned,  did  not  by  any  jneans 
obtain  ^t  stormy  apphnise  wkh  which  the  representation 
of  the  Barkers  was  hailed.  Now  it  was  that  the  op- 
ponents of  Rossini  advanced  more  courageously ;  they 
showed  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  that  the  nmaic 
of  the  new  piece  was  but  too  often  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  the  subject,  which  ought  to  have  been 
treated  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  the  in- 
trigues of  Figaro,  and  yet  that  at  everj  step  we  stunAle 
upon  absurd  reminiscences  of  the  latter.  It  was  shewn 
that  Rossini  made  all  his  personages  warble  in  the  same 
artificial  style,  old  and  young,  high  and  Iow«  grave  and 
gay, — ^that  all  were  measured  by  nearly  the  aame  stand* 
ard ;  that  in  listening  to  liis  tnusic  we  Cpeqaently  fax^et 
the  stage  altogether  and  imagine  ourselves  at  a  oonoert. 
Meantime,  Mozart's  Figaro  was,  repeated  several  tmes, 
and  better  performed  at  every  repetition ;  and  in  the  ej^ss 
of  the  true  friends  of  the  . art  ;tne  value  of  this -master- 
piece enhanced  diaily.  Ju  all  probability  the  Ger- 
man composer  would  have  entirely  carried  iJ^  day  in  tfae 
eyes  of  the  cognoscenti  of  Brussels,  had  not  circiUBotanees 
intervened  which  prevented  the  farther  perfonnanee  lof 
the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  This  was  the  means  of.allaywg 
the  fervpur  of  the  diqiute,  and.  after  this  the  partioanaw 
Rossini  seemed  rather  to  decline  than 'increase.  By-ihe 
many  his  works  are. still  held  in  high  estinia,tii(m;  artists,, 
hqwever,  and  thinking  amateurs,  seem  to-juaKve  mada.iip. 
their  minds  on  the  subject,  and  gather  around  Mowt* 


SIGNDR  ROSSINI  AND  SIGNOR  CARPANL 


PesMimum  inimicortm  genus,  laudcUortSi — Tacitus. 


In  a  former  number  we  bad  4)Ccafiion  to  allude  to  the 
exaggerated  praises  that  had  been  lavished  upon  Rossini 
in  one  of  the  Italian  ..literary  journals,. and  as  we  have 
been  lately  lowiired  with. a  sight  of  the  volume  in  which 
>the  article  occar^,  we  shall  extract  some  passages  for 
the  edification  and  Amusement' of  our  readers.  Had  not 
^  considerable  d^ree  of  importance  been  attached  t^ 
.this  critique,  by  its  being  made  to  form  a  leading  article 
«in-a  journal  so  respectable  as  the  Biblioteca  ItalianOy 
we  I  should  have  j)assed  it  without  notice  as  a  wicked  ,quiz 
.upon  Rossini.  But  as  it  stands,  it  is  evidently  intend^ 
as  a  bond  fide  eulogium  on  the  composer,  .and  wbiU  at 
^rst  sight  might  be  ^mistaken  for  the  bitterest  irony,  is, 
in  e&Kst,  written  with  all  nossible  naia^/e,.aud  wiUi  an 
earnestness  and  gravity  ot  manner,  that  leave  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Signer  Cacpani  *  begins  with  a  very  .Iiigh*flown  pane- 
gyric upon  the  merits  of  Zelmira^  which  he  appears  to 
consider  as  the  vmi  transcendent  production  of  human 
genius. 

»*  So  powerful"  says  lie  "  is  the  style  of  this  opera, 
that  in  lisitemng  to  it^  we  imagine  we  pow  bear  GInck, 


*  Of  this  wiler  looe  accoontjiafl  already  been.jgivealQ  "Vol.  I. 
of  the  IlARHONicofi.  p.  1S4. 
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now  Traetta,  now  Saocfaini,  now  Mozart,  now  Hander; 
for  their  learning,  truth,  and  heauty,  revive  and  look  more 
green  in  the  living  graces  of  Zelmircu"  Who,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  music  of  Rossini,  would  not  suppose  this 
a  bitter  piece  of  satire  in  disguise  ?  What  extraordinary 

Gaise  for  a  composer,  who  is  known  to  imitate,  not  to  say 
rrow  from,  the  ancient  masters  with  so  little  scruple ! 
The  author  goes  on,  "  In  this  opera  the  song  is  an 
elegant  and  expressive  design  ;  but  to  render  the  picture 
perfect,  a  Titian  was  required  to  sive  his  colouring  to  the 
piece;  and  Rossini  was  here  the  Titian  to  clothe  in 
appropriate  tints  the  outline  which  he  had  designed  with 
all  the  sublime  power  of  a  Raphael.  The  orchestra  is 
to  the  musician  what  the  pallet  is  to  the  painter ;  it  is 
from  this  that  he  draws  the  whole  life  ,  and  soul  of  his 
iiubject.  Now  the  instrumentation  of  Rossini  is  truly 
matchless,  not  less  for  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  his  touch, 
than  for  the  variety  and  truth  of  his  colouring.  Simple 
and  unvarnished  where  his  subject  requires  it,  he  leaves 
the  singer  free  to  display  his  art,  and  sway  the  sceptre 
of  song  above  the  instruments  that  murmur  at  his  feet  * ! 
But  when  the  subject  becomes  animated,  when  the  dread- 
ful and  the  furious  have  place,  the  instrumental  part 
assumes  a  corresponding  vigour,  and  fighting  magnani- 
mously by  its  side,  seems  to  dispute  with  it  the  honour  of 
the  triumph.  The  ritornelli  and  intervals  of  the  orches- 
tra, whicii  second  the  voice  of  the  singer,  are  like  the 
flowers  in  a  lovely  valley,  which,  displacing  the  pomp 
of  their  charms,  do  but  augment  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
-acape.  His  recitatives  are  most  elaborate,  instrumented 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  so  full  of  truth  and  eloquence, 
that  they  are  not  inferior  in  force  and  value  to  the  most 
beautiful  airs. 

But  who  can  enumerate  the  many  inventions,  the 
ingenions  contrivances,  the  varied  movements  and  pas* 
sages,  all  of  a  new  stamp  and  character,  which  are 
scattered  with  an  unsparing  hand  amidst  these  highly- 
wrought  accompaniments  ?  Who,  the  ingenious  ap- 
propriation of  particular  passages  to  particular  in- 
struments? Who,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
their  multiplied  sounds  without  producing  the  slightest 
confusion  ?  Who,  that  happy  distribution  of  chords  and 
movements,  from  which  springs  the  rich  variety,  the 
magic  beauty  of  instrumentation,  which  gave  such  re- 
nown to  a  Haydn  and  a  Mozart,  which  the  fruitful  fancy 
'of  a  Cimarosa  poured  forth  with  such  copiousness,  but 
which  it  was  reserved  for  Rossini  to  carry  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  perfection,  luxuriating  as  he  does  in  new  crea- 
tions, and  in  contrivances  that  are  as  ingenions  as  they  are 
new  and  inexhaustible  ? — And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  between  the  instrumentation  of  these  two  Italians, 
and  the  Germans  above  named,  there  exists  this  essential 
difference,  that  while  the  two  last,  by  amalmagating  too 
much  the  parts  for  the  voices  with  those  for  the  instru- 
ments, stifle  the  song  and  prevent  it  from  maintaining 
its  due  ascendancy,  Cimarosa  and  Rossini,  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendour  of  their  instrumentation,  always  keep  it 
modest,  and  subdued,  and  make  it  entirely  subservient  to 
the  melody.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  chief 
reason  why  none  of  the  principal  singers  of  latter  times 
were  ambitious  to  sing  the  operas  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, and,  on  the  contrary,  hastened  to  exercise  their 
talents  on  the  works  of  a  Cimarosa,  a  Piccini,  a  Pai» 
siello,  a  Zingarelli  and  a  Mayer,  who  respect  song  as 

*  Compare  this  with  the  remarks  at  p.  106  of  the  Harmonicon 
for  last  June. 


the  presiding  divinity  of  their  compoaitioBS.  Ah!  -mSk 
what  rapture  would  not  the  illustrious  virtiiosi  of  latter 
times  have  sung  the  music  of  the  great  Rossini,  who, 
alas!  has  come  too  late  for  them,  and  for  as!— But 
softly  with  this  too  late.  I  recall  my  wcvds.  He  could 
not  have  come  at  a  more  propitious  period,  to  see  tiiia 
opera  of  his  executed  in  the  first  style  of  excellence  ; 
thanks  to  the  public  spirit  and  exertions  of  Sig^.  Bar^ 
baja! — But  doubtless  you  will  ask  what  parts  of  this 
opera  were  most  applauded  ?  I  will  tell  you :  every 
thing  except  the  overture — for  there  was  none!  And 
yet,  what  is  unexampled,  of  this  extraordinary  music 
not  a  single  piece-  was  encored !  The  discretion  of  the 
public  was  the  principal  reason,  to  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  length  of  the  drama,  and  finally, 
(a  thing  most  strange  and  extraordinary,)  the  contest 
that  exists  between  the  pieces  themselves,  for  being  all 
most  beautiful,  the  moment  one  is  heard,  the  memory 
and  the  heart  are  instantly  off  to  another! ! — My  friend, 
in  descanting  upon  the  excellencies  of  Zdmira^  I  have  so 
given  the  rein  to  my  steed,  that  I  cannot  stop  here,  but 
being  full  of  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of  this  modern 
Italian  genius,  I  must  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  the  character  of  his  music  in  general, 
and  of  the  qualities  of  its  great  iuvenlor." 

Sigr.  Carpani  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  qualities 
of  his  great  idol,  in  the  same  elaborate  style  of  pane- 
gyric, and  reduces  them  to  the  following:  The  first/' 
says  he,  of  these  gifts,  unapproachable  and  sublime^  is 
novelty.  This  indispensable  quality  in  music,  this 
wondrous  star,  which  artists  and  poets  are  seeking  nig^t 
and  day  on  the  vast  horizon  of  known  and  common  ideas ; 
this  star  so  anxiously  desired  but  so  seldom  found, 
presents  itself  spontaneously  to  the  eves  of  the  genius  of 
Pesaro,  and  surrounds  him  with  its  cheering  light*  The 
second  of  these  gifts  is  a  vast  fecundity  of  these  much 
desired  and  original  ideas.  In  this  respect  he  surpasses 
the  fruitfulness  of  that  most  fruitful  oi  geniuses,  Cima* 
rosa.  The  third,  is  song^  which  is  never  wanting  in  his 
compositions,  but  abounds  in  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  fourth,  is  expression^  in  which  he  is  equidly 
happy,  both  in  the  buffo  and  the  serio  style ;  and  when 
he  does  not  adhere  to  this  with  the  utmost  rigour,  it  is 
not  without  a  reason;  aware  that  he  must  at  times 
sacrifice  either  the  expression  or  the  song,  the  wisdom  of 
our  maestro  abandons  the  former  rather  than  depart  from 
the  latter.  In  music,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  music  itself ;  now  song  is  the  thread  of  the  musical 
discourse,  and  when  that  is  neglected,  all  order,  all 
course  of  thought  is  lost.  The  music  is  sone,  and  nothing 
but  noise  remains.  Would  to  heaven,  that  the  supporters 
of  the  modern  German  school  of  music,  were  profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  important  truth  ! — The  fifth  is  team' 
ing.  But  the  learning  of,  the  genius  of  Pesaro  is  not  an 
inflexible  tyrant,  who  fetters  by  bis  severe  decrees  the 
freedom  of  fancy  and  the  natural  bent  of  nature ;  who 
prescribes  a  mass  of  rules  derived  by  tradition  from  the 
schools  of  the  Flemings  of  the  middle  age,  rules  that 
are  abhorrent  to  melody,  and  freeze  the  very  current  of 
genius  by  cold  and  abstract  calculations.  No,  the  learn- 
ing of  Rossini  is  the  daughter  of  experience,  the  result 
of  an  exquisite  and  perfect  organization,  aided  bv  such 
general  principles  as  are  to  he  learnt  in  the  school  of 
counterpoint  of  every  poor  village  organist." 

That  Rossini  is  a  genius  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the 
term  is  evident  from  the  value,  the  number,  and  the  succwi 
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ofhisprodiictioiui.  It  btf1weD8aid,tliatiti8die.pro^ 
of  a  man  of  true  getins  not  to  lea^e  the  world  as  he  lonnd 
it.  This  is  perfectly  verified  in  the  case  of  Rossini :  a 
nere  glance  at  the  state  in  which  Italian  music  found 
itself,  at  the  moment  he  appeared' among  the  followers 
of  Calliope,  wilfconTihce  us  of  this  truth.  The  gi^sater 
part  of  the  illustrious  Italian  composers  had  quitted  the 
scene,  and  left  it  to  composers  of  a  mediocre  class.'  Mute 
were  the  golden  Ijres  of  a  Paisiello,  a  Zingarelh,  a  Fio- 
rayanti,  a  Salieri,  a  Paer,  a  Fortogallo.  It  is  true  that 
those  illustrious  veterans,  a  Winter,  a  Weigl  and  a 
Mayer,  had  not  quitted  the  career  in  which  they  bad 
reaped  so  many  laurels ;  but  tha  days  of  their  activity 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  past.  Cherubini  and  Spontini, 
in  naturalizing  themselves  to  the  soil  of  Fr^ce,  were 
lost  to  Italian  music.  Among  the  youthful  composers  of 
greatest  promise  were  a  Pavesi,  a  Farinelli,  a  Generali, 
a  Coccia,  a  Nicolini,  and  some  few  others.  They  kept 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  public,  but  were  not  sufficient  to 
administer  fully  to  their  "wants.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  Orpheus  of  Pesaro  appeared ;  he  established  a  new 
system  of  melody,  and  m  the  empire  of  harmony  it 
might  now  be  said, —  ^ 

Magnm  ab  integro  tedorum  noucHur  ordo. 

Music  again  resumes  her  dusty  and  long-neglected  sceptre; 
her  temples,  so  long  deserted,  are  again  thronged  with 
admiring  crowds.  As  yet  but  a  youth,  Rossini  enters 
upon  his  musical  career ;  his  manner,  however,  is  formed, 
and  he  shews  himself  the  creator  of  a  style  at  once  brilliant 
and  vigorous.  A  delude  of  new  ideas  pours  from  his 
pen ;  ms  scores  abound  with  interesting  incident ;  he 
fathoms  the  chromatic^  and  passing  from  thence  to  the 
diatonic  with  an  ease  altogetlusr  surprising^  he  makes  the 
one  give  a  double  force  and  relief  to  the  other ^  and  thus 
adorns  his  melodies  with  a  grace  and  variety,  exclusively 
his  own.  He  knows  how  to  mingle^  as  occasion  requires ^ 
the  dramatiCi  the  pindaric,  the  anacreontic,  with  astonish' 
ing  felicity ;  he  spreads  around  him  ,with  lavish  hand 
a  thousand  graces,  a  thousand  flowers,' a  thousand  play- 
ful yet  magic  sallies  of  his  genius.  When  he  wishes  to 
spread  around  him  terror  and  alarm,  the  enharmonic  tem- 
pest is  heard  to  roar ;  with  expressive  leaps  of  the  seventh 
(salti  di  settima),  he  imitates  the  acute  cry  of  anguish, 
and  with  thos^  of  the  octave  he  paints  the  transports  of 
joy  and  love ;  and  these  starts  frequently  repeated,  even 
without  any  motivo,  become  a  characteristic  beauty  of  his 
song.  His  instruments  have  a  soul,  a  sentiment,  a  life 
while  they  are  heard  to  discourse  among  themselves,  and 
to  converse  with  the  singers,  to  whom  they  sometimes 
answer,  and  at  others  make  a  pleasins  echo.  By  the 
happy  employment  which  he  makes  of  the  jaiano  and  the 
forte,  the  chiar«oscuro  becomes  in  his  hands  a  means  of 
surprising  efficacy  and  power ;  in  this  respect,  he  may  be 
truly  called  the  Rembrandt,  the  Caravaggio  of  the  musical 
art.  Again,  how  exquisite  are  his  enharmonic  transitions, 
which  nourish  and  invigorate  the  harmony,  and  so  hap- 
pily introduce  the  desired  cadences !  Haydn  was  used 
to  employ  them  at  times,  but  with  Rossini  they  form  an 
integral  part  of  his  style,  in  which,  take  notice,  that  all 
is  not  new,  and  yet  the  new  is  not  all  (tutto  non  i  mtovo^ 
ma  nuovo  n'i  il  tutto.)  The  lovely  and  delicious  Ros- 
sinian  cantilena  is  the  ^,nson  of  the  sea  of  music:  in  a 
short,  time  it  makes  ,  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  touches  on 
evenr  shore,  and  enters-  every  port;  the  same  melodies 
are  neard  at  one  and  the  ^same  moment  in  the  streets  of 
Vol.  II. 


Calcutta,  and  in  these  of  Naples,  London,  Cadiz,  Vienqa, 
Philadelphia,  St.  PetersVl^t  So  true  it  is, — a  tmdi 
that  makes  the  harmonists  gnash  their  teeth  with  rage,«— 
that  the  omnipotence  of  music  does  not  consist  in  chords, 
however  learned  they  may  be,  but  in  melody.  Chords  re* 
main  behind  in  the  orchestra;  song  makes  the  circuit  of 
the  world.  In  simple  and  naked  beauty,  like  another 
Venus,  it  glides  along  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  sub- 
jects the  land  to  its  irresistible  attractions.'' 

y  Such  is  the  history  of  the  music  of  Rossini.  Scarcely 
had  he  displayed  his  wonder-working  song,  (canto  taw 
maturgo)  his  glowing  and  original  genius,  than  he  at  once 
became  the  delight  of  all.  The  name  of  Rossini  was  in 
every  mouth;  Kossini  was  sung  in  thirty  theatres  of 
Italy  at  the  same  moment,  and  N.  B.  in  ten  different 
operas  ! ! !  Rossini  was  the  idol  of  the  public  ear,  the 
star  of  the  manager,  the  support  of  the  music  seller,  the 
food  of  every  taste  (il  favorite  pascaloy)  the  theme  of  every 
philharmonic  circle  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the 
other.  The  diversity  in  the  characters  of  nations,  in 
their  opinions,  their  tastes,  their  preiudices»  all  were 
nothing  against  the  resistless  power  of  this  new  Amphion. 
In  less  than  seven  years,  be  achieved  the  most  rare  and 
unheard  of  conquest — the  general  conquest  of  ears,  (fa 
conquist^  generali  delle  orecchie)  J I 

How  elegantly  has  our  poet  Barbieri  expressed  my 
idea: 

'Genii  di  lingua  fttianie,  e  di  costumi^ 
Oreante  a  sentir  vario  e  diverso^ 
E  1  Indo  siesso,  e  il  Mesaicano,  e  forse^ 
L' Ottentotto  medesmo  edilGaloDe, 
Tutti  van  presi  a  quel  sublime  incantp 
De*  .RoMiniani  numeri* 

Signer  Carpani  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  Rossini  and  Napoleon  the  great,— an  idea  so 
brilliant  that  it  was  stolen  by  M.  de  Stendhal,  the  author 
of  Rossini's  life,  and  thus  concludes !  comnared  to  the 
wonders  achieved  by  the  man  of  Pesaro,  tne  fable  of 
Orpheus  is  but  a  faint  image.  Pleasure  is  his  ministering 
spirit,  and  nature  his  great  confederate;  calumny,  pe« 
dantry  and  noverty  of  spirit,  start  up  to  arrest  the  young 
maestro  in  tne  pathway  to  fame,  but  with  the  magic  of 
his  song  he  leads  them  all  captive,  and,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  short  years,  the  musical  world  is  Rossini's!  He 
himself  is  astonished  at  his  own  triumphs,  but  is  only 
stimulated  to  new  exertions  in  order  to  preserve  the 
the  sceptre  he  had  gained.  His  triumphs  cost  nothing 
but  tears  of  delight,  and  the  very  vanquished  are  obliged 
to  applaud  the  victor.  Long  and  glorious  shall  be  his 
reign,  and  may  it  not  have  an  end  till  nature,  unlocking 
her  choicer  treasures,  shall  give  some  other  genius  to  the  - 
world,  endowed  with  talents,  of  which,  at  present,  we 
can  form  no  definite  idea." 

.  In  this  manner,  Signer  Carpani  rambles  on  through 
more  tbati  thirty  pages,  and  in  the  fervour  of  his  heated 
imagination,  sees  concentrated  in  Rossini  every  excel* 
lence  of  which  the  world  has  afforded  any  first-rate 
example.  He  is  made  to  realize  the  pure  beau  ideal,  of 
the  Greeks ;  he  has  the  creative  mind  of  a  Homer,  a 
Dante,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Newton,  and,  by  way  of  com- 
pleting the  dimaxy-^f  a  Metastasio.   In  symmetry  and 


•  Nations  of  maimers  and  of  language  strange. 
Of  different  organs  formed  to  Uiink  and  feel. 
The  Indian's  self,  the  Meiican,  nay  more, 
Bsreliance  the  Hottentot  and  swarthy  Moor, 
Alt  own-  the  magic  and  the  power  snblima 
.  Of  the  Rossinian  song* 
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beauty  of  proportion  he  is  aPalladio;  and  in  colonring  and 
composUion,  oy  turns,  a  Raphael,  a  Titian,  and  a  Carra- 
yagio.  But  conscious,  perhaps,  that  the  world  might  not 
cive  him  entire  credit  for  his  daring  assertions,  l^gnor 
Carpani,  though  reluctantly,  has  presented  us  with  a 
part  of  the  reverse  of  this  highly-coloured  picture.  He 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

'  ^  Rossini  is  the  sun  of  harmony ;  but  as  in  the  bright 
god  of  day  there  are  some  spots,  do  hot  think  m^  eyes 
are  so  dazzled  by  his  splendour  that  I  do  not  perceive  the 
s&me  in  him ;  or  that  he,  Mr.  Sun  (il  Signor  Sole,)  does 
not  leave  something  to  be  desired.  His  first  spot  is  the 
abuse  he  sometimes  makes  of  prosody,  when  not  respecting 
the  proper  accent  of  the  idiom,  he  lays  the  emphasis  on 
wrong  words,  and  sacrifices  language  to  efiTect.  This 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attribute  to  the  haste  with 
which  he  writes,  acting  more  by  inspiration  than  by  re- 
flection. Another  spot,  is  his  frequently  confounding 
different  styles,  a  defect  which  he  shares  with  many 
other  great  composers.  In  one  and  the  same  breath,  he 
passes  from  the  sublime  to  the  gay,  from  the  serious  to 
the  jocose,  without  observing  a  due  order  and  harmony 
in  the  transitions.  But  how  easiW  might  he  remedy  this 
defect,  by  suspending  the  action  of  his  genius,  and  forcing 
it  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  understanding.  Another 
of  his  spots,  is  the  terrible  strepor  {terribile  strqniare)  of 
bis  instruments,  which  is  sometimes  so  overwhelming  as 
to  deafen  his  audience.  At  hearing  the  mingled  tempest 
of  his  trombones,  thundering  kettle-drums,  and  shrilly- 
whistling  octave  flutes,  you  might  suppose  you  heard 

The  hoYldw  winds  o*er  GaTgB*B  woods  that  sweep^ 
Or  the  loud  how  lings  of  the  Tuscan  deep  ; 

or  the  caverns  of  jEtna,  re-echoing  to  the  diii  of  the 
hammers  of  the  Cyclops.  I  know  that  Rossini  has  not 
recourse  to  these  strong  effects  without  a  reason ;  he 
employs  these  deep  masses  of  shade  in  order  the  more 
strongly  to  relieve  the  delicate  and  effective  colours  of  his 
picture.  But  less  prodigality  in  this  respect  would  be 
certainly  commendable ;  the  public  would  be  more  pleased 
to  purchase  their  pleasure  with  less  displeasure;  it  is 
money  spent  with  a  very  ill  will. — ^Another  spot  in  onr 
sun  is  prolixity.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  concerted 
pieces,  he  seems  to  be  constantly  in  search  of  the  goal 
without  ever  finding  it ;  hence  the  unreasonable  length 
of  some  of  his  operas.  Yet  even  this  redundancy  is  the 
defect  of  genius,  and  arises  from  the  haste  in  which  he  is 
obliged  to  write.  Cicero  excuses  himself  for  having 
written  a  long  letter,  by  saying  he  had  not  time  to  Miake 
it  shorter.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  Rossini 
has  been  guilty  of  contradictions,  in  the  particular  colour- 
ing which  he  has  given  to  certain  woras  and  pa^ssages. 
He  has  sometimes  made  his  personages  loud  and  obstre- 
porous,  when  the  character  of  the  passion  required  a  cahn 
and  subdued  melody. 

I  shall  conoludie  with  one  word  of  advice  to  Bossini, 
which  is,  that  though  every  one  is  master  of  bis  own  pro- 
perty,  yet  it  would  be  better  if  he  would  repeat  less  fre- 
quently certain  favourite  passages ;  if  he  would  bear  this 
truth  in  mind,  (hat  when  he  has  made  over  his  pf>a[jerty 
once  to  the  public,  he  has  no  right  to  daim  it  asani, 
and  make  use  of  ft  as  his  own.   ^ren  among  lovers  the 


has  its  limits^   lu  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  was 


•  How  sweet  to  hewslr«^M«ad«%r4 


il 


indnoed  to  declare  that*  I  regarded  ibU  very  repetition  «a 
a  title  to  praise;  bat  upon  more  mature  reflection  I  most 
altefrmy  opinion.  Rossini  will  doubtless  plead  in  jnsti* 
fication,  that  the  haste  in  which  he  composes,  does  not 
leave  him  time  Ibr  stndy,  and  thiit  he  copies  himsdf 
without  reflection.  Some  may  think  snch  an  excuse 
sufficient ;  bat,  indiscreet  as  I  may  appear  in  haianfing 
such  an  assertion,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  of  the 
Rossi  m  who  creates,  that  he  should  forget  all  that  Res« 
sini  has  created.— Yet  stilH  I  have  two  words  to  offer  in 
his  excuse.  Do  yon  know  why  these  repetitions  become 
more  sensible  to  the  generality  of  men  ?  Because  this 
unfortunate  music  of  R<»6sini  allows  the  world  neither 
rest  nor  repose*  Tossed  and  tomed  in  k  thoosand  ways^ 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  instmraent,  good  or  bad  as  it  may 
happen,  his  poor  melodies  are  made  to  serve  every  pur* 
pose ;  and  so  kind,  so  accommodating  are  his  caniilene, 
tliat  they  lend  themselves  to  every  one,  and  suffer  them- 
selves  to  be  travestied,  lengthened,  shortened,  and  re* 
moulded  at  pleasmpe.  As  warlike  airs  they  are  heard  to 
march  at  the  head  of*  battalions ;  as  airs  of  the  chamber 
they  resound  on  every  festive  occasion ;  as  pions  com- 
positions they  fill  the  majestic  organ  ifi  the  temple 
the  Lord.  Kven  in  the  theatres  themselves,  they  are 
made  to  quit  the  department  of  song,  in  order  to  animate 
the  pantomlne^  ana  to  render  less  tedioos  the  length- 
ened ballet  The  Rossinian  melody  has  found  its  way  to 
every  piano-forie,  to  evegr  harp,  to  every  guitar.  Nay, 
does  not  every  tavern,  do  not  the  highways  and  the  by- 
ways of  every  town,  resound  night  and  day,  with  his  all 
pervading  song?  Is  it  not  ground  from  every  barlel 
organ,  and  scraped  from  the  violin  of  every  blind  fiddler 
of  every  village  ?  In  order  to  complete  the  full  circle  of 
activity,  nothing  now  remains  but  to  hear  it  repeated 
from  every  cfanrch  tower,  and  warbled  in  the  throat  of 
every  piping  bnlfinch." 


CAMBRIDGE  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

The  lale  eommenoement  at  this  University  was  render- 
ed unusually  gay,  by  some  musical  performances  under 
the  manaaement  of  Madame  Catalani,  or,  more  pro- 
perly ^mking,  under  that  of  her  hnsbaad,  M.  VaUe- 
oreqoe.  hi  addition  to  the  above  lady,  Madame  Colbran 
Rossini^  Miss  StejAens,  Mr.  Sapio,  Signor  Placd,  and 
Mr.  Kelfaier  were  engaged.  The  performances  began 
by  a  concert  at  the  Seiriate-boase,  on  Friday  the  2d  of 
July,  which  was  most  brilUaiftly  attended.  Roasim 
hinself  not  only  at  the  piano-forte,  bat  aang  the  air 
m  the  Barbiere,  Lasgo  al  feolotnm,"  and,  with  Ma- 
dame Catalan!,  the  doiet,  6e  fialo  in  eorpo  avete/^ 
flwmthe  Jfalrmo«io5^]9Fei9Qf  Cimafoaa.  MissStepbeaa 
gaire  ^  6iu  Bviag  woith,''  mtd^  in  short,  the  whale 
oaeoert  eoBsiated  of  thnigs  that  had  been  twenty  times 
at  least  perfbrawd  ai  the  difcrent  poUk  plaoes  ia 
Loadoa  during  the  winter. 

Hie  iwom,  though  not  erowdedU  wms  respeelable,  aad- 
piodaeed  the  sum  af  six  fanndvfcd  gniiieaa  ;  the  €tling  np 
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defective  nmidifrs  in  the  ofcbestrat  partienbrlj  in  the 
choral  department.  Kever  was  witnessed  such  a  jumble 
of  incongruities  brought  together  under  the  name  of  a 
sacred  performance.  It  was  matter  of  untversBl  repro- 
bation, to  hear  selectioiis  from  the  suWme  ii:ork8  of 
Handel,  without  the  aid  of  a  chorus. 

The  concert  on  Saturday  eveninff  was  fully  attended, 
ImiI  the  aelectaon  waa  not  in  good  taste,  aad  tb^  per- 
fannance  very  iaaferfect,  awing  to  the  want  of  a  jr&- 
bearsal.  The  trb,  Papatofii"  was  net  well  recetyed, 
nor  did  H  deserre  to  be.  From  a  parsimony  which  has 
disgraced  this  undertaking,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  (rsl 
act  was  performed  during  twilight. 

The  church  of  >St  Mary  was  filled  on  Monday  the  5tb, 
tohear  a  secsndpefffbrmaiiee  of  sacred  music.  Madwme 
Catelant  saw  Cow^ui  ye  tmf  Peoj^  with  great  force ; 
Imt  swing^  to  her  trantpsshig  it,  the  b«Ml  was  completely 
at  fault.  This  practice,  wbicfa  is  very  coomoa  with  this 
distinguished  pOTonaer,  ouffbt  to  be  misted ;  it  is  quite 
ruinous,  in  most  cases,  and  would  meet  with  the  stroi^est 
censure  whenever  it  aocursL  Madame  Pasta  was  added 
to  the  vocalcorps  this  Bmnung,  and  sang  — : — ^  Ckg 


/arb^mtzaEturidicel''  m  a  diuidi,  and  b^Snre  the  heads 
of  the  University !  That  she  charmed  all  hearers,  may 
be  imagined,  but  that  an  opera  air  should  have  been 
licensed  in  a  sacred  fane,  before  the  magpe  of  ber  voice 
b^an  to  luU  the  judgment  to  sleep^  is  amongst  the 
irond^s  of  the  day. 

The  last  concert  at  the  Seaate*hGase,  on  the  Monday 
evening,  was  oppressiveYy  crowded.  Some  things  wcane 
aztremely  well  performed,  and  received  with  great  ap- 
plaase ;  others  were  but  indiUbrently  executed. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  YaQebreqae  is  a  loser  by  his 
speculatioii.  .We  give  no  credit  whatever  to  the  r^ort, 
toough  he  will  certainly  gaiii  no  reputation  by  it  Con- 
siderable dissatisiaction  was  at  first  expressed  by  some 
beads  of  houses,  on  account  of  the  business  being  put 
into  tbe  hands  of  a  foreigner  to  inanage  without  due  am- 
trol,  and  a  few,  it  has  been  publicly  stat^,  left  the 
town  in  disgust.  The  manner  in  which  the  whole  has 
been  conducted,  has  not  tended  to  conciliate  the  opposing 
party :  but  we  rejoice  to  learn  that,^  whoever  may  have 
gained  or  kst^  the  hospital  has  profited  to  the  amount  of 
miL  iumdBed  psuds  by  thefestiiaL 


TORKSHIRE  AMATEUR  MUSIC  MEETING. 

The  si&teenth  meeting  of  the  musical  amateurs  of 
tbe  cowitY  sf  York,  took  place  at  Sbeffidd,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wecteesday,  the  81st  and  89d  of  Jaly.  A  more 
than  usual  interest  was  escital  on  Ibis  oeeasisny  owing 
to  its  being  the  first  performance  ^t  has  taken  place  in 
the  magnificent  music-hall,  which  has  been  erected  at  an 
expense  of  aboot  five  thousand  pounds,  and,  indeed,  is 
pot  yet  entirely  fimshed.  This  noble  room  is  ninety- 
eight  feet  long,  by  thirty-  eight  wide,  and  will  hoMabooit 
ISOO  persons,  which  number  was  admitted,  by  way  of 
trial,  at  one  of  the  rehearsals.  About  TOO  ladies  and 
gentlemen  attended  on  each  of  tbe  raomiiig».  Tbe 
orchestra  is  of  very  large  dimensions^  and  is  fitted  ap  in 
the  most  tasteful  inanner.  The  music  desks  are  all  of 
iron,  and  the  upper  part  beii^  in  tbe  fiirm  of  a  Ivre, 
those  objects,  wnich  are  generaBy  formal,  or  oven  o&u- 
sire,  are  rendered  highly  pleasing  to  the  qre.  The  band 
co«sisted-  of  forty^fivo  instmaiental  perfonneis^  with  a 
(of.aiioalthe 


The  advanced  and  diffused  state  of  the  musical  art  m 
the  North  of  England  is  almost  unknown  to  the  people 
in  the  South,  who  are  very  little  aware  that  even  tM 
working  manufacturers  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  pos* 
sess  a  knowledge  of  choral  music— of  all  Handel's  grand 
works,  for  instance  — that  the  regular  chorus-singers  of 
London  can  hardly  rival.  Such  being  the  fact  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  orders,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  upper  classes,  who  cultivate  the  art  as  a  part  of 
their  education,  arje  skilful  in  proportion  to  the  leisure  and 
means  they  enjoy.  A  proof  of  this  will  be  manifest 
from  the  annexed  programmes  of  two  concerts,  per* 
formed  on  this  occasion,  chiefly  by  amateurs.  The 
selections  contain  some  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult 
modem  compositions,  and  when  we  say  that  they  were 
executed  wita  sreat  precision,  and  wiin  very  fine  effect, 
by  a  powerful  oand,  we  only  speak  the  general  opii)ion 
of  the  audience. 

PTRST  DATS  CONCBRT. 

PilRT  I. 

Ovefftue  Jnmereotu 

CarunatwaABlbeai,  ^IwangfaM^**  .  MtmotL 

Song^  liias  D.  Travii»    Bidasdiseourae** .  Bitho^. 
Overture,  Fidelio      .      *      *      %      «  Beethoven* 
Glee,  "  Glorious  ApolIo»*'   ....  ^ebbe. 
SoDg,  *'  Sisters  of  Acheron^**      .      .      .  CaUceit 
Glee,    Return  blest  days,**        .      .      ,  J.  S,  8mith» 
Overture,  FreysekHtx,  ,  ^eber. 

Song,  Miss  D.  Travis,  "  Whattbo*  I  trace,**  HamdeL 
tiiaiidCiioruB»'*6ki»iaiaftJu»kis»**   .      •  hmydu. 
PAar  II. 

SjBplamy,  in  C  miaar      »      •      •      » BeeU»w9u 
Gfae,  ''WithMfhs,  sweet  rese.*'  •      •      .  CaUeeU. 
SfjDgr,  Mbs  D.  Travis»    County  Guy/'      •  . 

Overture,  Opera  XI  B,  Romberg. 

Glee,  '*  Breathe  84>ft,  ye  winds,**  •      *      .  Paston, 
Songf,    Yon  eajer  swain,**        .      .      .  HaydtCs  Seoioau. 
Chorus,  *'  Be  propitioos,**  •      .      •      •  HaydtCs  JSemeom. 
Overture,  La  Veatede      '  .      .      •      .  Sponiini, 
Sottf  ,  Mtts  D.  Txavim.    Tbe  SoMier  tired,**  Dr.  Jme. 
Onmd  Chorus^    Glory  to  God/*  from  Gan^ 
ner*s  Ofatorift  of  Jiidah  ....  Beetkovenm 

SECOND  DAY^  CONCERT, 
PAaT  I. 

Symphony,  No.  II.  in  D    .      •  ,  A. 

Oiee,    Siaoe  irst  I  taw  y«r  face,**   •      .  Ford. 
Sons,  Miss  I>.  Trm'm,      *Midtl  sile&t 

sMeSp**   #  Back.  ^ 

OfecUuEC,  Leonora  Beethoven^ 

Duetto,  **  Crudely  perche^^       .       .      .  Mozart, 
SoBf,  "Friend  of  the  BntTe.**   .      .      .  CaUcon. 
Buetco,     Se  mi  credt^^     .      ,      .      .  Fhrio. 
Overture,  La  Preeiota      ....  fPeber* 
SMi([r,  Miss  D.  Travis,  ''O  SMgnify  the 

Loni,**  Handd. 

Grand  Cboras,  '*  U<dy  holy,**      .      ,      ,  Mozart.  ^ 

PAar  n, 

Syaapiwiii,  No;  I.   Feaea. 

Glee;    Myahetr  Van  Dusk;*    .      .      .  BUkop. 
S»»agr»  MiM  D.  Travis,    Donald,**  CScotch  Air) 
Duet»  "  Love  in  thine  eyes,**     ,      •      .  Jackson. 

Quiutetto,  Opera  XX  Beethoven. 

Chorus,    Weicome  nrif  hty  Ktngs,*'   •      .  Handei. 
Glee,  ***Tis the  last  voee  of  sumner,*'       ,  Stooenmn., 
OfsrluR,  Edaardo  o  CArUUna  •  Momud. 

Sung;  Miss  D.  Tfavi%.    Swiel  biid,**  (H 

Penserostf)  «  ...  HtmdeL 

Gsaad  Chorus»    Oodsnre  IheKh^f,**  ftoas 

the  Coioaation  Anthem  •  ,  .    •  ffandei. 

it  should  be  observed,  that  tbe  prineij^  cj>jeet  of 
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these  meetings  is  to  bi4ng  forward  the  very  best  com- 
positions, principal]  J  of  modem  date ;  therefore,  one  of 
their  most  striking  features,  is  novelty  more  particularly  in 
instrumental  music :  of  this  dass  will  be  found,  in  the 
above  selections,  the  finest  pi^s  of  thie  greatest  living 
composers,  all  of  which  were  performed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  meeting,  particularly  the  sym- 
phony by  Beethoven.  Amongst  the  novelties,  will  be 
observed,  a  symphony  by  Fesca ;  a  very  fine  new  over- 
ture, by  Weber,  also  an  overture,  by  Rossini,  which 
produced  great  applause.  The  last  mentioned  composi- 
tions are  idmost  unknown  in  this  country. 

About  100  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner 
in  the  concert-room,  on  the  first  day.  The  Rev.  J. 
Lowe,  of  Wentworth,  in  the  chair.  Numerous  glees  and 
songs  enlivened  the  evening,  some  of  which  were  ex- 
ecuted in  verse  and  chorus  by  all  the  amateurs  present, 
with  a  precision  and  an  effect  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 

Upon  "  Success  to  Music''  being  given  as  a  toast,  the 
chairman  remarked,  that  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  testify  his  approbation  of  sucn  meetings..  They  not 
onl^  called  together  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen,  for 
amicable  enjoyment,  but  they  served  another  purpose : 
he  was  sorryHo  find,  that  there  was  an  attempt  made  by 
some  people  to  revive  a  spirit  of  puritanism,  that  would 
foreso,  or  crush,  the  friendly  intercourse  among  men ; 
but  he  approved  of  every  exertion  to  oppose  its  progress 
and  success.  He  considered  the  present  meeting  well 
calculated  for  that  purpose,  and,  though  himself  identified 
with  the  sacred  office  of  a  clergyman,  he  had  accepted 
the  chair  he  then  filled,  and  attended  the  summons  wnich 
called  him  thither,  with  very  great  pleasure  ;  and  with 
these  feelings,  be  begged  to  propose—^*  Success  to  the 
amateur  meetings.'*  . 

The  chairman  afterwards  gave  The  amateurs  of 
York,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  other  ^aces,  who  have  favoured 
the  company  with  their  presence  this  day." 

Mr.  Crosse  said,  that  he  was  requested  by  his  friends 
around  him,  coming  under  the  description  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  last  toast,  to  thank  the  company  for  the 
mark  of  respect  shewn  them.  They  felt  highly  honoured 
at  being  noticed  by  so  respectable  a  party,  and  would 
with  readiness  testify  the  pleasure  they  had  experienced 
in  their  visit  to  Sheffield.  But  it  afforded  peculiar  de- 
light to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  so  large  and  hand- 
some a  hall  as  that  in  which  they  were  assembled.  It 
was  highly  honourable  to  the  town  that  had  contributed 
to  such  a  building,  which,  as  long  as  music  should  be 
cultivated,  and  the  name  of  the  arts  be  heard,  would  be 
a  lasting  memorial  of  their  taste  and  spirit.  He  hoped 
their  example  would  operate  upon  other  towns,  and  upon 
Hull  in  particular,  where,  however,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
there  was  a  gratifying  prospect  of  carrying  into  effect  a 
design  for  such  an  edifice.  He  hoped  he  should  not 
obtrude  too  much  upon  their  kindness,  if,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  building  beine  raised  in  Hull,  he  should  ask  their 
support :  he  trusted  there  were  many  then  present  who 
would  not  think  it  too  much  to  render  their  assistance, 
when  the  amateur  meeting  should  be  held  there. 

Our  motive  for  inserting  the  foregoing  speeches,  will 
be  obvious  to  our  readers.  The  first  b  very  seasonable 
at  the  present  moment,  and  the  last  tends  to  shew  the 
extent  of  the  encouragement  now  given  to  music  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  facilities  which  are  every  day  afforded 
for  its  performance  in  the  largest  and  most  important 
county  in  the  kingdom. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 


ViEVNA.— A  new  opera  in  four  acta  has  been  produced  at 
the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre^  entiUed  Ber  Schnee  (The  Soow.) 
The  subject  U  from  the  French  of  Cattelli.  The  muric,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Auber,  ia  of  a  pleasing  and  easy  character,  and 
abounds  with  meKidiea  far  aliove  the  common;'  but  if  ex- 
amined more  Btrict1v»  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  Janus*  head 
with  a  French  and  Italian  face.  The  influence  of  Roasini'a 
manner  is  perceptible  throughout  the  whole  ;-^in  the  fre* 
quent  roulade%  the  gay  sparkling  and  rapid  accompaniment^ 
and  all  the  luxury  of  the  modern  Cisalpine  embellish mdnta; 
while  the  Romances  belong  to  the  atmosphere  of  Provence ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  mixure  has  something  in  it 
very  piquant  and  agreeable.  The  pieces  that  appeared  to  pleaae 
the  most,  were  a  brilliant  concerted  piece  in  the  first  act,  in 
D  major ;  the  air  of  Bertha,  in  A  major,  and  the  duet  at 
the  conclusion  between  her  and  Wellau,  in  B  flat  mtyor.-^ 
in  the  second  act,  the  Gardeaer*s  song,  a  trio'  between  him 
Egbert  and  Wellau,  and  the  lively  finale,  in  G,  which  how- 
ever was  not  entirely  free  from  reminiscences.  In  the  third, 
the  Romances  of  Lydia,  in  A  flat;  the  Terzetto  between  her, 
the  father  and  Bertha,  in  D  minor,  and  the  concluding  scene, 
in  E  flat  The  applause  was  very  general,  and  the  opera 
promises  to'  become  more  and  more  a  ftvourite  with  the 
public. 

• 

Besides  this  opera,  the  other  noveltiea  havie  been  Ber  FervuH- 
ehene  Prinz,  (The  Enchanted  Prince,)  the  music  by  M.  Mai- 
ler; Bie  Stimme  der  Ndtur  (The  Voice  of  Nature,)  a  drama 
with  songs,  by  M.  Schuster ;  the  poetry  by  M.  Korntheur,  a 
tobacconist  by  profession,  but,  in  the  present  instance,  his  mix* 
ture  did  not  take ;  Bie  Fee  und  der  HaarbenteUchnider^  (The 
Fairy  and  the  Barber)  a  parody  upon  the  well-known  pieces 
Bie  Fee  und  der  Ritter  (The  Fairy  and  the  Knight;)  the  music 
by  M.  Kanne ;  also  Ber  Ritter  mit  der  golden,  Gana  (The 
Knight  with  the  golden  Goose.)  The  music  of  this  opera  ia 
by  M.  Glaser,  and  of  so  pleasing  a  kind,  as  to  make  the  lovera 
of  sweet  melody  regret  that  it  should  be  condemned  to  the 
fate  of  being  joined  to  so  unworthy  a  subject. 

The  other  operas  given  were.the  Melinwa  of  Paisidlo  and 
OrafArmandf  the  music  by  Cherubini. — ^A  concert  was  given 
here  for  a  charitable  object  last  May,  which,  opened  with 
Haydn*s  celebrated  symphony  in  E  flat ;  this  was  followed  by 
Bie  Worte  dee  ErVitert  am  Kreuze,  (The  Words  of  the  Re- 
deemer on  the  Cross,)  which  was  performed  entire,  and  with 
a  becoming  respect  fc^r  the  classical  original.  When  heard 
only  piece-meal,  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  this  sub- 
lime and  wonderful  composition. 

Among  the  numerous  other  conctrts  given  in  this  place, 
the  novelties  have  been,  a  violin  concerto  by  Viotti,  performed 
with  great  spirit  and  effect  by  Madame  Kr&hmer.  together 
with  double  variations  for  the  clarinet  and  oboe,  oy  herself 
and  her  husband  ; — a  concerto  performed  by  M.  BimtNich  on 
the  chiiarra  eoV  arcot  (guitar  played  by  a  bow,)  which  pro- 
duced a  pleasing  effect, — variations  for  the  violin  by  his  son, 
a  lad  of  six  years,  accompanied  by  the  father  on  the  vio- 
loncello. A  prognosticator  was  heard  very  gravely  to  say; 
"  Well,  1  foresee  that,  before  many  years  are  passed,  we  shall 
have  a  symphony  of  Haydn  performed  by  babes  in  swaddHnr 
clothea.** 

Saliert  still  remains  in  the  same  state  of  mental  debility, 
and  as  but  little  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovery,  he  has 
been  placed  on  the  pension  list* 


Berlik. — Among  the  concerts  given  at  this  place,  the  OMMt 
interesting  was  one  consisting  of  a  aelection  of  sacred  music; 
given  by  M.  Sassaroli,  first  singer  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
conducted  by  the  music  director  Schneider.  It  opened  with 
Gfuck's  celebrated  overture  t6  Iphigenia  in  Aulia^  whidi  is 
altogether  in  the  church  style.   Among  the  pieces  which  per- 
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ticukriy  pleaed  were  an  Cjgfemnmm  by  C  .M«  Weber,  a 
Maanifitai  and  an  Jgnui  Dei  by  Morlacdit,  as  well  Bk  a  Hyron 
and  a  Laudate  by  the  same  popular  compoaer.— rTbe  two 
brothen,  Charlea  and  Antonio  Ebner»  of  whom  we  ha?e  before 

Soken,  gave  a  concert  under  the  direction  of  their  instructor 
e  royal  concert-master,  Mdaer.  Antonio  played  Rode*s 
ooDcerto  in  £  miaor,  and  Charles  an  adagio  and  pdonaise,  bv 
Kreutzer  and  Mayaeder.,  They  afterwards  played  a  DoMe 
eoneerto  by  Spohr.  The  elder  showed  great  certainty  of  touch, 
together  with  no  common  force  and  purity  of  peiformance; 
the  younger  displayed  much  fire,  and  handled  his  bow  with 
great  ease  and  freedom;  both  were  admireii  for  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  they  gave  the  difficult  pasaages  requiring  the 
double,  stops. — One  of  the- journals  has.  thns  summed  up 
the  theatrical  history  of  this  place,.as  well  as  of  Charlottenburg 
and  Potsdam.  Total  amount  of  pieces  performed  46 1 ;  Tragedies, 
47 ;  Dramas  and  Melodramas,  08 ;  Comedies,  258 ;  Farces,  33 ; 
Operas  and  Pieces  with  music,.  183 ;  Vaudevilles,  99;  Ballets, 
52;  Divertisements,  15..  Among  these  the  new  pieces  were. 
Operas  5,  Ballets  4,  Divertisement  1.  The  following  is  a  list 
c>f  the  pieces  according  to  the  names  of  the  authors;  by 
D*Aleyrac,  3 ;  Beethoven,  d ;  Blum^  31 ;  Boieldieu,  14;  Bouilly 
4;  Cherabini,  1;  Fischer,  1;  Fioravanti,  5;  Gluck,  7;  Gr^try, 
f;  Himmel,  4  ;  Nic.  Isouard,  3;  Klein,  3;  Conr.  Kreutzer,  3  ; 
liiuer,  9 1  Lichteufttein,  3;  Mehul,  6;  Winz.  Muller,  1; 
Mozart,  19;  Delia  Maria,  2;  Paisiello,  9;  Reichardt,  1 ;  Ros- 
sini, 9;  Sacchini,  3;  Salieri,  3;  Solie,  3;  Spontini,  21; 
Weber,  17 ;  Weigl,  2 ;  Winter,  7 ;  in  all  39  French,  55  Italian, 
and  92  German,  including  pieces  with  music 


 M.  Buschmann,  instrument  maker  of  this  place, 

bas  lately  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  instrument,  called  the 
TtrpodioiL,  It  is  of  the  keyed  kind,  and  tlie  tones  are  produced 
by  friction,  the  lower  notes  from  pieces  of  wood,  and  the 
ikpper  from  small  bare  of  metal,  l^he  effect  produced  by  it  is 
aaid  to'be  very  striking.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
Of  giving  ^a  more  minute  account  of  this  ingenious  invention. 


Munich. — A  M.  Lange  from  CasseT  afforded  the  amateurs 
of  music  of  this  place,  a  great  treat,  a  short  time  since^  by  his 
performance  on  a  new  instrument  called  the  ^olodikan.  We 
extract  the  following  description  of  the  effects  produced  by 
this  instrument  from  the  gazette  of  this  place,  remarking,  how- 
ever, that  all  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  writer's  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  raptures  with  which  he  was  was  filled  at  the 
first  hearing  of  this  musical  novelty.  Yesterday  M.  Lange 
delighted  us  by  his  performance  on  the  i£olodikon.  He  gave 
a  number  of  pieces,  and  particularly  an  extempore  Fantatia^ 
with  great  power,  beauty,  and  delicacy  of  expression.  This 
instrument  of  which  so  little  is  known,  excited  general  admira- 
tion, and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  of  all  musical  instnu 
ments  of  modem  invention.  Together  with  great  perfection 
of  harmony,  it  unites  a  melody  which  is  full  of  soul,  being 
capable  of  all  the  modifications  of  the  piano,  the  crescendo  and 
decrescendo^  and  giving  them  with  infinitely  more  delicate 
shades.  Whoever  hears  it  for  the  first  time,  fancies  he  hears 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  When  swelled  to  the  extent  of  its 
compass,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  full  orchestra.  The  instru- 
ment is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  music,  and  upon  none  can 
melodies  of  a  plaintive  and  tender  character  be  given  with 
greater  effect  and  delicacy.  In  certain  points  of  view,  it  may 
be  said  to  surpass  the  human  voice.**  (Who  can  doubt  the 
fact  ?)  **  Nothing  could  tend  more  satisfactorily  to  persuade  us 
that  the  true  beauty  'of  music  consists  in  the  simple.  We  have 
no  doubt,  that  when  the  value  of  this  instrument  is  fully  known, 
it  will  produce  a  most  t>eneficial  effect  upon  the  science  of 
song." — From  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  judging  of  the 
powers  of  this  instrument,  we  should  not  think  its  tones  of 
auch  a  nature  as  to  make  their  way  at  once  to  the  heart,  by 
tender  and  forcible  expression.  It  would  appear  to  us  to  be 
rather  of.a  nature  calculated  to  produce  its  due  effect  in  scenes 
of  a  mysterious  character,  in  situations  of  spectral  appearances, 
magical  iucaotatioDS^  jv.  la  circuinitaiice  like  these,  the  J&olo* 


dikoQ  might  possibly  be  found  io  produce  a  more  striking  effect 
than  the  instruments  usually  employed  on  such  occasions. 

Caraffa^s  opera  Le  Solitaire,  io  three- acta,  has  been  published 
here.  This  composer  possesses,  perhaps,  more  talent  than  any 
other  musician  of  the  Roasinian  school,  if  indeed  he  may  be  coii« . 
aidered  as  belonging  to  that  school,  for  his  compositiooa  are 
marked  by  beauties  peculiar  to  himself,  and  on  the  whole  be 
possesses  considerable  invention  and  taste  ;  though  in  style  and 
manner  he  certainly  bears  great  resemblance  to  Rossini.  Only, 
one  other  opera  of  this  author's  composition  has  been  pub* 
lished ;  but  if  flt>m  tliat  and  the  present  work  a  judgment  may 
be  formed,  we  should  say  that  Caraffa  possesses  a  less  vivid  and 
fertile  fancy,  but  more  solidity  and  keeping,  with,  less  extrava* 
gancies  and  singularities,  than  other  composers  of  the  same 
school.  His  music  is  of  a  much  more  simple  cast,  and  presents 
much  fewer  difiiculties  to  the  sinG;er;  He  conducts  his  melodies 
with  great  skill,  but  with  regard  to  many  of  the  rules  of  har- 
mony, he  is  equally  an  indifferent  as  the  great  idol  of  the 
modern  Italian  school... 


Naples.— The  same  unfortunate  epidemic  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  singers  here,  as  at  Milan;  Lablacbe, 
Ferlotti,  Ekerlio,  &c.,  were  for  some  time  incapacitated  from 
appearing  before  the  public.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
new  and  long  expected  opera  of  Raimondi,  which  had  begun 
to  be  rehearsed,  could  not  be  brought  out  at  the  time  ex- 
pected, for  it  appears  destined  that,  when  an  opera  which 
has  long  been  announced,  cannot,  by  some  chance  or  other, 
appear  in  the  early  part  of  a  season,  the  public  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  without  it  altogether.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  a  new  oratorio^  entitled  Satuone,  the  music 
by  Basilj,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  preparation.  Nay 
— mirabile  diettir— the  theatre  San  Carlo  waa  shut  up  6ne 
whole  Sunday! 

The  only  novelties  brought  forward,  have  been  a  musical 
piece  in  one  act,  entitled  1m  Fandaziane  di  Partenope,  pro- 
duced on  occasion  of  the  birth-day  of  the  King  of  Naples,  in 
which  twenty-seven  principal  sincere  took  a  part ; — and  a  new 
opera,  called  11  Trionfo  della  Giustiziap  the  music  by  Carlo 
Conti.  After  this  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
theatre,  the  Semiramide  of  Rossini,  which,  according  to  the  Nea^ 
politan  Gazette,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
same  Journal  haa  the  following  remarks:  **  Pedantsi  you  are 
the  scourge  of  men  of  genius ;  it  is  not  cold  correctness,  but 
living  t>e8Uty  and  spirit  that  render  an  opera  immortal.  The 
Semiramide  of  Rossini  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  full  of  origin- 
ality, full  of  philosophy  and  expression,  and  marked  throughout 
with  a  magical  colouring,"  We  must  not  forget  to  state,  that 
tlie  magnificent  theatre  of  San  Carlo  was  nearly  on  the  point 
of  experiencing  the  same  fote  that  befel  it  some  years  sgo^ 
bnt  happily  this  evil  was  averted  in  time.  The  person  who 
was  most  active  in  extinguishing  the  rising  flames,  was  re* 
warded  with  an  order  of  knighthood.  Many  suspicious  per- 
sons were  apprehended  on  the  occasion. 


Rome.  {Teatro  Argentina,)  The  principal  singers  here  are 
Benedetta  Pisaroni,  Luigia  Boccabadati,  Domenico  Donzelli. 
The  Zoraide  di  Granata  of  Donizetti,  produced  here  for  the 
first  time  two  years  since,  was  revived  with  new  aire  and 
concerted  pieces ;  but  it  did  not  meet  with  so  much  applause 
as  in  its  original  form. — A  new  opera  entitled  Gli  Amiei  di 
SiraeueOf  the  music  by  Mercadante,  appeared  here  this  season. 
The  Diario  Romano  says  of  it,  that  it  is  profiaidM  di  dottrina 
miuicalf,  and  inform  us  that  it  met  with  the  highest  applause. 
— (Teatro  Valle.J  Principal  singers,  prima  donna^  Esther 
Mombelli;  tenor,  Sayino  Monelli;  bass,  Ant.  Tamburini. 
The  Agneee  of  PaSr  was  produced  here,  and  pleased,  but  the 
fiEivourite  of  the  season  was  a  new  opera  by  Donizetti,  entitled 
LAjo  in  imharazzo,  composed  by  him  expressly  for  this 
theatre.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  season  appeared  La  voce 
misterioea^  an  opera  of  the  semi-seria  kind,  by  a  new  composer 
of  the  name  of  Carlo  Melara ;  it  is  said  to  contain  severaf 
pieces  of  merit 
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of  Ma«l.  Beiloc,  frima  lioiuM, 'Rota  Morandi,  Eon  Mariani 
(as  mtuieo) ;  Teoora,  Signor  Mari,  Signer  Sirletti,  Signer 
PieniMlrini;  Bas^  Siinor  CMli  The  season  htm  not  opeaed 
very  prapitisiidj,  for  at  tbe  conawncemeBt,  the  greater  part 
of  tlio  Bifigers  were  od  the  siek-liat ;  not  leas  than  tweaity-teireQ 
performera  were  in  one  week  placed  hm  cmnimt.  The 
cuseyence  wa%  that  tbe  new  opera  by  Nicolini  caakd  not  be 
ptodacefl»  and  during  the  whale  caruwal;  scarcely  any  thing 
else  than  the Jfnr&tsre  waa  given.  At  hMt»  as  a  dsmair  iwniif, 
Sifimiim  was  brouglit  mat,  yef,  npoit  the  whole,  was  bnt  eohfly 
rfectired;  the  only  pert  encosed^  waa  the  aibgio  nmement  in 
thequtntettof  Iheaecend  net.  After  this  Ote^ln  appeaind,  in 
which  SigDora  Moraodi  met  with  considerable  appinuse.  The 
nnly  nofteky  han  been  Ammuit  ftmsded  on  the  weil^haown 
story  of  tlw  Orfhtm  wf  Grnm^  the  ibqwc  bv  Rastelli.  The 
4nt  net  eoutaiaed  many  thiaga  of  merit  and  of  oomidcrhble 
beauty.  UpoK  the  whole,  howeser,  Mie  vocsA  part  i»  not 
tnsated  in  the  best  nuiBner^  nad  the  instniniefitaj'  part  hr  teo 
elaborate,  and  aims  at  effects  which  are  bqrond  the  anthm^s 
wen.  This  master  is  not  without  his  merits,  and  it  would 
particnhurly  adviHdrie  lot  Imus  to  study  ci«n»eas»  and  to 
leare  complicated  hamony  for  mose  simple  sob|^  The  seaasn 
dosed  with  repetitioanof  Zafansra  and  Otstio. 


'  Florxncb.  (Teatta  deUm  TermiU.}  The  principal  pieon 
nf  the  season  were  MoluMrm,  ttoanoi^a  U^mmB  JPe/Ms^aod 
SI  new  opera  buffa  entitled  II  Conara^from  tiie  pen  of  Cavalieie 
^ippe  Celli.  Tbe  principal  character  in  this  piece  waa  sus- 
tained with  great  power  by  Sig.  Canzi,  which  redeemed  the 
piece  itt  some  degree,  and  pre?e»ted  it  fro^l  making  a  total 
Juuco.  With  respect  to  the  smaller  theatres  of  Italy^  it  is 
flitfficieiit  to  sov  that  they  ase  entirely  occupied  by  the  music 
of  Pacini  and  Rossini. 


VnnisEw-— The  esmpanr  here  consnto  of,  nrnmi  dbnnn.  Maria 
Lyands  (a  native  of  France,)  nmM,  Signer  Vellntt  nnd 
Bcigida  Lorenaani;  pnimr  tmm^  Signor  Crrvellt;  toss, 
Si^Dor  ZuccfaelK.  The  trsl  new  opcra^  £^PtWn  di  JVavsnsn, 
tbe  music  by  Pnvesi,  made  a  /arm;  yet  a  duet  between  Lahmde 
and  VeHuti,  sn  well  ss  a  tenetto^  are  said  to  have  met  with 
great  applaose.  in  her  rondo  ah»  Lalande  waa  received  em 
fittWf  and  such  whs  the  enthusiasm  she  excited,  that,  In  the 
onusseof  the  piece,  Ae  was  called  upon  the  stage  not  less  than 
SBte»  diffiHwat  tiases.  The  second  aei#  opera  lUk  ^Atmul^ 
tern  the  pen  of  the  Cfaev.  Morhiechi,  enHt^ly  Med.  The 
third  new  opeva  l^  Qrmiatw  ^  B^itia,  by  Mayevbeer,  was  the 
fmis  <orannr  and  was  received  with  vevy  coiisiderabie 
applause.  Tbe  parts  that  move  partkuhu-ty  pleased  were,  the 
Imroduetion,  a  duet  and  teraetto^  and  tlie  grand  llnale  of  the 
first  act;  in  the  seeond  «et,  a  quartctlo^  which  finishevin  a 
sesletto^and  added  t»  this,  tbe  whole  of  the  chorosea^  which  are 
of  a  grand  and  erhrinat  charaeter.  Mad;  Loretiiami  parti- 
cakurly  distiagowhcd  herself  in  the  character'  which  slie  had  to 
support.  Yet  envy,  and  many  a  movtfified  nuMsIni^  did  their 
utmost  to  rob  the  German  composer  of  his  'triumph ;  such 
is  the  order  of  tbe  day ;  but  letters  of  impartiaf  connoisseurs 
received  from  Venice  and  otlier  quarters  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  the  music  of  this  opera,  which  ia  of  that  profound  and 
solid  kind,  which»  at  pr^ut  seems  coufioed  alnuwt  exchisively 
to  Germany. 


PABitik.  Tbe  prhieipal  singers  of  the  rnmpany  hm,  are 
dsnna,  Cattantin  Lipanui ;  tenor,  Gio.  Batt.  Vergerr; 
Nioofe  de  Greeis  and  Benedetto  Torn.  The  CWnnHW 
of  Pa«r  waa  given  here,  bnt  was  bnt  coldly  received;  but  a 
new  opera  entitled.  MXrs  Ji  CVnmie,  the  music  by  a  new 
cMpsser  of  the  nnae  of  Tncea},  obtamed  CMMidemhie  success. 


Gbvoa.— From  the  same  cause  as  inTaritt»  the  theatre  here 
was  closed,  and  the  representation  of  the  new  opera  of  £««ndrs 
dt  Fmamow  by  Fmncis  Mireckip  a  native  of  raaud^  waa  ne- 
cenHuily  suspended. 


CntiffONA.— Immediately  after  the  ftfst  n%ht  of  perfiHiinM 

of  the  carnival  season,  tlie  splendid  theatre  of  this  pkk'c  o»- 
fortuuntely  fell  a  prey  to  the  ffamea»  The  particulars  we  baii« 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertaio. 


T^ntv^Tber  priocipid  shfgcva  of  the  eampnny  btie  Ms 
seasaw  ase,  frimm  itnmm,  Adehiide  Tsui;  prtino  nMSM^ 
kahelbiFnbvtca^teHOS^  Signor  doNichi.  Tlie  principal  aoseily 
here,  han  twen  a  new  opera  by  JVfryer,  entilied  Demetn»t  fnm 
the  text  of  Melastasio»  It  waogiven^  bnt  n  few  nigh%  beiiig 
mtermpted  by  tbe  closing  of  the  thcmve  on  aceonnt  of  the 
deaftlofthe  King^of  Sardhfis.  For  the  sansc' reaaan^  the  sccoiid 
new  opera  of  Nieolhri  was^  the  same  aa  the  first  at  liUan^  pff» 
vartetl  ftw  makmg  its  sppenrnoee'. 


TKrcSTx.  On  oceasion  of  the  hifth*dcy  the  Smperor  0f 
Austrn,  a  new  Cantata  fronrthe  pen  of  Pacciai  was  grvear here; 
entitled  La  Begsia  it  AztntL. 


Sonuo  (in  the  ttartan  Tysol).— Tbe  beantahT  theatre 
oently  enected  i»  this  plhte,  waa  opened  Ibr  the  ffrst  time 
dttong  the  lale  casnivnl  with  the  Barfera  ii  SSwgli^  of  RossmL 


Paris.   Academic  Ro^de  ds  Mmd^    Nodnng  cmi  he 

more  suiprising  than  the  very  opposite  manner  in  which  the 
two  great  l>ric  theatres  here  are  attended  and  conducted. 
Withhi  tliese  hnt  Ihw  yeaTa»  while  evoasds  ha%o  sua.  three 
tones  a  weeh  ta  the  Opem  luditu^  the  great  French  open 
givea  its  pompons  reprcaentationa  to  hounes^  ft«q^iently  hift 
half  filled.  In  the  fimser,  regard  iapaid  to  the  works  of  great 
nasteraonly,  and  tosiiqien  of  reni  talent;  in  the  hitaw  the 
success  of  tlie  piece  is  left  to  the  painter,  the  ballet  niasler,an^ 
in  souic  mOances  to  the  peel.  In  tlie  one^  these  entraneons 
objects  are  looked  upon  as  every  thing;  in  tbe  other,  they  are 
regarded  as  altoaeUier  of  a  secondliry  nature.  In  tbe  Opera 
J'raMcou,  were  the  music  to  exceed  every  thing  that  had  ixen 
beard  tiefore^  and  the  performance  of  ttie  most  perfect  kind, 
stUr,  if  these  other  requisitea  are  wanting,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  any  succesa.  Hence,  with  respect  to 
the  music,  the  failure  or  success  of  a  piece  proves  nothing^  all 
the  new  compositions  lately  produced,  for  instance,  tbe  SappKo 
of  Reivha^  the  Virginie  of  Berten,  the  Lasthene  of  Heroic^  sad 
tiie  Vendome  #»  Esfm^t  by  Auber,  all  experienced  nearly 
an  equal  degoee  of  success.  £ach  has  had  a  ran  of  about 
fifteen  consecutive  nights,  and  yet  nothing  «an  be  more 
unequal  than  their  respective  values^  in  a  musical  point  of 
view.  Were  the  scorea  of  these  djtfSnnp.nt  operaa  published,  ia 
order  that  their  relative  merita,  as  products  of  art^  nught  be 
ascertained,  it  woukl  be  (bund  tluit  tbe  Sa^ka  of  Reicha 
abounds  in  copioosnesa  of  ideas,  as  well  as  iu  appropriate,  and, 
in  some  parts,  altogetber  new  and  unknown  effects,  and  that 
for  nobleness  of  style,  beauty  of  colouring,  delica«;y  of  shades, 
rare  purity  of  composition,  and  the  adaptation  of  parts  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole,,  it  might  doubtless  be  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  most  successful  works  of  this  kind.  In  Ftrymae  would  be 
recognised  the  delightful  composer  of  iifontano  et  Siepkmit, 
Le  DtUjrt,  A  Him,  ^c^  though  perhaps  not  all  that  former  fire 
wluch  animated  both  hia  comic  and  serious  operas iu  Xas- 
(Afne  and  Fsndoms;  after  deducting  all  the  remiuiareiices  of 
Rosaitii,  and  other  passages  ill  adapted  to  the  character  and 
situstions  of  tlie  piece,  but  little  will  remain  dcaerving  of  the 
name  of  a  grawl  open* 

Among  the  eld  operaa  that  have  been  given  during  tbe 
course  of  the  year,  have  been  Ghick*s  fykigtmu  en  AnlOe 
and  Ipkijfenie  sn  Tmride:  Salaeri's  Tomrc  and  Xes  Dtauudu; 
f>retr>*s  Carmane  du  Cmre;  R*iussKOtt*s  Hsvm  da  ViUagt: 
Le  £ruu*s  R^esigmls  Spontiui*a  Ve$Utle  and  Fertumd  CarUz: 
KreutzerV  Ariftippet  and  Jm  mart  d^Ahel^  aad  Xn  iLampf,  the 
oil  of  whacht  hnwevei^  aeena  now  entirely  consumed. 
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Moscow.— The  Italian  Opera  Tvhich  has  existed  here  since 
the  year  1621,  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  essential  requisites  for  the  interests  of  art  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  noble  patrons  of  this  estabiishment,  were  Prince 
Jusubof  and  the  two  Princes  Galliztii.  Tliey  uppointed  a 
committee  by  whom  an  agent  was  sent  to  Italy,  with  full 
powers  to  engage  a  company  for  three  years.  The  person 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  md 
in  making  such  a  choice  the  committee  showed  their  prudence 
and  good  judgment ;  for,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has 
Wen  ibaiifi  that  when  Italians  have  been  chosen  for  this  pur* 
pose,  tbey  have  proved  Ibemselyes  the  mere  instruments  of  in- 
trigue; and  in  making  engagements  with  their  own  compa- 
triots, have  an  eye  to  their  own  pockets,  rather  than  to  the 
interests  of  their  employers*.  This  agent,  guided  by  no  in- 
terested motives,  but  led  purely  by  a  view  to  procure  real 
talent,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  socceeded  in  forming  a 
company  of  several  excellent  subjects,  among  whom  tiie  chief 
fpere  Signora  Anti,  Si^aor  Samboni  and  bis  daughter,  Signor 
and  Signora  Peruzai.  The  first  fills  the  plaoe  of  ffrimm  donna ; 
she  is  the  favourite  of  the  public,  and  deserves  to  be  sol  She 
does  not  possess  any  extraordinary  compass  of  voice,  bat  it  is 
full  of  power  and  of  that  description  which  makes  its  way  at 
once  to  the  heart.  Her  manner  is  good,  aud  her  intonation 
extremely  pare.  She  displays  no  ambition  to  exert  lier  powers 
at  the  expense  of  the  composer,  yet  «he  gives  the  Rossinian 
difficulties  with  a  justness  and  precision  which  excites  general 
admiration.  Signora  Samboni  does  aot  posteas  the  sane  powers 
of  voice,  but  from  the  fiwcination  of  her  manners  and  her 
admirable  action*  siie  is  never  heheld  without  delight. 
Signora  Peruzzi  possesses  a  powerful  voce  dipetio^  (breast  voice,) 
shows  the  excellence  of  her  school,  and  is  therefore,  with 
justice,  very  highly  esteemed.  Signora  Casella  and  Signora 
Cardinalini  perform  the  second  parts  in  a  manner  superior  to 
what  is  generally  foand  in  singiers  of  this  class.  With  respect 
to  the  men,  Signor  Samboni  fills  the  first  place.  He  is  escoei- 
lost  hoXh  as  a  comic  and  serious  performer,  and  though  yean 
•re  against  him  in  respect  to  full  powera  of  voice,  yet  his  per- 
feet  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  admirable  action,  tend  much 
to  cover  any  defect.  In  huffa  parts  he  is  particularly  success- 
fol,  for  in  characters  of  this  class  a  deficiency  in  Song  wiH  rea- 
d^y  be  overlooked  by  the  public,  if  the  action  be  of  a  superior 
kmd.  Signer  Peritzzi,  the  first  tenor,  together  with  an  agree- 
able person,  has  considerable  powers  of  voice,  and  his  action  ia 
easy  and  effective ;  Signor  Rubini,  the  second  tenor,  is  not  de- 
ficient in  vocal  powers,  but  is  too  fond  of  roulades  and  of 
forcing  bis  voice  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  As  a  bass  singer," 
Signor  Tosi  possesses  very  full  and  efficient  talents.  The  cho- 
rus is  composed  of  Russian  singers,  who,  by  their  docility  and 
attention,  have  raised  tliis  branch  of  the  opera  to  «  respect- 
ability which  it  possesses  but  in  few  theatres.  With  regard  to 
stage  effect,  the  scenery  is  excellent,  and  the  costume  splendid 
•od  appropriate.  In  tiie  orchestra,  Signor  Morini,  tl»e  leader, 
M.  Spfing,  second  lender  and  solo  pWyei;  and  Signor  Fauari, 
fintt  clarionet,  are  disCingiitshed  for  their  seal  and  ta^eots.  The 
remainder  of  the  orchettim  is  composed  «r  Russians,  and. 


*  This  16  a  hint  which  vi^t,  we  think,  he  laksn  not  jsapioi^ 
ably  in  a  certain  qnanor. 


though  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  cities 
where  establishments  of  this  kind  have  been  long  instituted* 
yet  it  docs  honour  to  the  founders.   The  taste  of  the  public,  at 

g resent,  seems  everywhere  the  same,  Rossini!  Rossini!! 
osSlni  \ ! !  whoever  does  not  chime  in  with  this  tieiste,  is  lookedi 
upon  as  little  less  tiian  a  barbarian.  Mozart,  Beethoven* 
Cherubini,  Mehul,  and  Maria  v.  Wet>er,  are  considered  as 
dwarfs,  compared  to  this  giant  idol  of  the  public  idolatry. 


St.  P£TERSBURG.~^The  operas  given  at  the  Imperial  French 
Theatre,  have  been  Jeanne  dArc  and  Le  Soliuiire^  both  from  the 
pen  of  Oftraffa,  but  neither  of  them  met  with  any  great  degree 
of  applause.  In  a  musical  point  of  view,  this  theatre  ranks 
below  the  two'  others,  bdt  as  it  is'  the  principal  resort  of  rank 
and  fashion, '  we  Itave  named  it  first.— The  iiAperial  German 
Theatre ;  this  establishment  has  some  members  of  respectably 
talents,  but  i^n  the  whole  it  is  upon  the  decline,  notwithr 
standing  it  is  supported  by  the  Emperor.  If  it  be  asked 
what  is  the  cause  of  this,  the  answer  may  be,  the  want  of  unity 
and  of  a  spirited  director  to  enforce  doe  subordination.  Th^ 
principal  operas  given  'here,  have  been  La  Donna  del  Logo, 
PmI  et  FiVyrnte,  by  Kreiitzer;  JTane^ba,  by  Himmelj 
Sehwtitzerfiimiiiet  La  MolinarOy  and  lastly  Z>er  Freyechutz, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  tlie  great  theatre,  and  was 
repeated  twice  every  week  to  overflowing  bouses.  It  was  also 
translated  into  Russian,  and  was  about  to  be'produced  on  the 
national  theatre,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  censorship 
interfered,  and  the  piece  was  wtthdrawn.— In  the  Russian 
Theatre  was  given  the  Chaptron  Ronffe,  by  Bdietdieu,  in  which 
MHe.  Semenowa  performed  the  principal  tharacter,  and,  by 
her  powers  of  voice  and  nmveti  of  manners,  woo  every  heart* 
RosM«i*s  Barhiere  di  jSrvt^lm  was  also  produced  liere,  hat  di4 
not  satisfy  the  public  by  any  means  so  much  as  at  the  Germany 
Theatre.  The  orchestra,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  far  inferior^ 
but  particularly  with  regard  to  an  exact  attention  to  time,  and 
to  shades  of  expression  in  the  forte  and  pittno.  The  attention 
to  stage  effect  and  to  beauty  of  scenery  is  greater  in  -this 
theatre,  than  in  either  the -French  or  C^ennaB,  and  speaks  not 
a  little  for  the  growing  taate  of  the  counti^. 

A  concert  has  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  son  of  tlie  late 
respected  composer  St^fcielt.  On  this  occasion  was  performed  the 
Introduction  to  his  father's  new  opera  The  Judgment  cf  Mida»  t 
the  composition  is  admirable  and  met  with  universal  applaasek 
The  selection  of  asusic  closed  with  the  fouereal  chorus  from  the 
third  act  of  the  Romeo  and  Jtdiet  of  tlie  oaane  cempoeer.-n 
Another  concert  was  given  by  Mad.  Arnold,  wife  to  the 
celebrated  pianist  of  that  iiame»  aud  site  justly  merited  the 
applause  with  which  her  chaste  manner  of  singing,  as  well  aa 
her  etTectful  performance  on  the  piano,  was  received.  On  this 
occasion,  M.  Arnold  performed  a  new  concerto  of  his  own 
composition,  and  proved  hiroseif  a  virtuoso  of  a  superior  order. 
Upon  the  whole,  Petershnrg  is  at  present  deficient  tn  dis* 
tiuguasbed  musical  talent,  which  suiy  i»e  aitriUuted  to  the  via- 
cumstanre  that  tiie  Courts  that  aim  «f  the  art,  m  longer  sheds 
lis  geoial  iwfluence  here.  During  hist  wioter,  tliere  was 
neither  an  opera  nor  a  concert  at  the  court,  nor  did  the  £n»- 
poror  ond  Empress  honour  the  theatres  with  t|ieir  presence.-^ 
The  French  company  here  is  expected  to  retire,  and  its  pleoe 
is  tehe  aopphed  hy  the  ttalhrn  coaipaay  frem  lilnscow. 
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BEVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


6£MIBAMIDE,  Melodramma  Tragico,  m  due  Atti: 
tnusica  ck  SiONOB  GioACCHiNO  Rossint. 

This  is  Rossbrs  latest  work ;  it  was  first  produced  at 
Venice,  in  Febniarj  1823*.  The  drama  is  founded  on 
the  Simirands  of  Toltaire,'  but  Signor  Gaetano  Rossi,  to 
whom  its  adaptations  to  the  lyric  stage  is  ascribed,  has 
departed  so  widely  from  the  original,  Uiat  but  very  little 
of  the  excellent  French  tragedy  can  be  traced  in  the 
Italian  libretto  ;  though  it  is  due  to  him  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  better  written,  freer  from  absurdity,  and 
•  moreoonneeted  than  most  modem  productions  of  its  kind. 
'  The  present  opera  is  composed  for  five  principal 
Toices,— ^Sbniroimdie,  soprano;  Arsace^  mezzo-roprano ; 
IdrenOf  tenor. ;  A$sur  and  Oroc,  bases.  Axemoj  a  soprano, 
and  Mitranet  a  tenor,  are  insignificant  parts,  employed 
only  In  the  redtatires  and  concerted  pieces  t.  The  score 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  musician  a  crowd  of  notes, 
that  is  periiaps  without  a  parallel :  the  recitatives  are 
all  accompanied,  so  that  the  orchestra  is  condemned  to 
constant  nard  work;  even  the  wind-instruments  have 
yery  few  remissions ;  from  the  octave-flute  to  the  trom- 
bones an  almost  incessant  blast  is  kept  up,  and,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough  to  rouse  attention,  a  military  band 
is  thrice  bronght  on  the  stage,  the^iulded  strength,  of 
which  drowns  the  voices  as  effectually  as  if  they  were 
plunged  fiAy  fathoms  beneath  the  atlantic  wave.  This 
practice,  introduced  by  Rossini,  shews  how  complete  a 
revolution  has  be^n  brought  about  in  Italian  Music :  till 
the  Pesaronian  composer  arose,  the  Germans  were 
roundly  charged  with  sacrificing  the  singer  to  the  or- 
chestra, an  accusation  founded  on  the  richness  of  their 
accompaniments,  compared  to  the  poverty  and  insipidity 
of  most  of  those  that  proceeded  from  the  rival  school. 
Of  Mozart  it  was  asserted,  with  more  vrit  than  truth, 


that  he  placed  the  statue  in  the  orchestra  and  the  pedestal 
on  the  stage.  What  would  Gretry,  to  whom  the  remark 
is  attributed,  have  said  had  he  heard  Zelmira  or  the 
opera  now  before  us  ? 

Semibamide  may  be  considered  as  i4)proaching 
very  nearly  to  that  sort  of  compilation  to  which  the 
Italians  give  the  name  of  pasticcio  ;  the  greater  part 
it  consists  of  repetitions,  more  or  less  disnised,  of  the 
author's  own  works.  This  is  sometimes  Uiought  allow- 
able, and  though  it  betrays  either  a  want  of  industiy,  or 
an  exhausted  ftind  of  iiieas,  yet  it  may  be  suffered  to 
escape  very  severe  criticism.  But,  in  some  instances 
we  find  the  property  of  others  invaded  ;  these  we  shall 
not  fail  to  notice,  though  they  can  hardly  elode  the 
detection  of  all  who  hear  them,  yet,  in  a  publication  like 
this,  which  in  the  absence  of  better  autnority,  may  in 
after-times  be  appealed  to  as  evidence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
its  writers  to  guard,  as  far  as  they  have  the  power,  the 
rights  of  all  composers,  particularly  of  those  whom  the 
decree  of  nature  has  left  to  the  protection  of  [tostrnty. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Signor  Rossini  thinks  it  un- 
necessary to  adapt  the  character  of  his  overture  to  the 
prevailing  passion  of  the  drama :  that  which  belongs  to 
the  present  work  is  much  better  calculated  for  a  comic 
ballet  than  an  heroic  opera.  For  the  commencement  of 
it  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  and  the  first  subject  of  the  last  movement  is 
very  like  a  popular  melody  of  Mozart.  This  is  intro- 
duced acain  in  other  places,  when  the  resemblance,  or 
rather  tne  identity,  is  undeniable.  The  opening  how- 
ever of  the  andantino  in  the  oveiKure,  is  new  and  b«Mi- 
tiful:  it  is  for  four  horns,  and  though  the  real  effect  can- 
not be  perfectly  conveyed  in  the  following  notes,  yet  a 
tolerably  accurate  notion  of  it  may  be  acquired,  if  played 
slowly  and  with  expression  on  the  piano-forte. — 


*  Vide  HARiiOMicoir,  Vol.    page  195 


t  See  page  167  of  the  present  nomber. 
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We  wm  bImJI  take  a  htwf  Hew  of  the  various  pieces 
In  this  operai  aooordins  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
performed.  No.  1,  the  IntrodunoiieY  and  No.  2,  a 
tenetto  for  Jdreno^  Assur  and  Orocj  are  fuU  of  the 
anthor's  hacknied  ft^sh^ee. 

No.  3,  IS  a  Tery  original  chorus,  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  first  appearance  of  Semiramide  on  the  stage, 
and  followed  by  a  qwnrtett  in  a  fiat,  Pt  tanti  Regi,  an 
dlegant  cainon  ahoiinding  in  genius  and  good  taste.  The 
remainder  of.  this  piece  is  remarkably  dramatic,  and 
forms  altogether  the  best  scene  in  the  opera. 

No.  4,  is  a  jCavatiQa  in  b,  for  Arsace,  a  mezzo-soprano, 
which  would  be  deserving  of  notice  had  -it  not  often  ap- 
peared in  the  composer's  other  works.  The  subjoined 
passage,  aUegro^  shews  what  Rossini  expects  from  this 
voice: — 


non 


sa  •  -  pr6 


pr6  no       mai     sa  •  pr6. 

No.  6,  a  dnet  for  Arsace  and  Astur^  Bdla  imago  degU 
ihi,  is  a  very  animated  composition  ;  so  is  No.  a,  an  aria 

E'ven  to  Idreno^  the  tenor.  Ah  dove' i  it  cimento  f  but  both 
ive  the  same  drawback  that  diminishes  the  merit  of 
No.  4,  and  many  other  pieces.  The  second  movement 
of  the  latter  is  an  inversion  of  the  most  popular  part  of 


Carafa's  favourite  air,  Fra  tante  angedey  as  the  annexed 
four  bars  will  shew • 


No.  7,  is  a  very  pretty  chorus  for  the  female  attendants 
of  the  Queen,  with  a  good  deal  of  novelty  in  its  melody ; 
it  is  followed  by  a  Cavatina  for  Semiramidey  which  has 
not  the  slightest  pretence  to  the  latter  quality. 

No.  8,  a  duettino  for  Semiramide  and  Arsace^  Ser-^ 
bami  ognor^  has  a  very  elegant  second  movement  to  if, 
which  will  prove  acceptable  to  amateur  performers,  and 
shall  appear  in  this  work.  No.  9,  published  in  No.  XVI. 
of  the  Marmonicon,  is  a  fine  march,  introducing  a  chorus 
of  priests,  wherein  are  some  good  harmonies  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical school. 

We  now  come  to  the  Finale  of  the  first  act,  No.  10, 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  masterly  part 
of  this  opera,  though,  as  we  have  before  stated,  we  praer 
upon  the  whole  the  third  scene.  In  this  finale  Semira" 
mide  seated  on  her  throne,  announces  to  the  assembled 
Assyrians  her  choice  of  a  person  as  thdr  future  king  and 
her  spouse,  and  calls  upon  the  nobles,  people,  A^.,  to 
swear  fidelity  to  him  whom  she  shaU  name.  The  oath 
that  follows  is  expressed  in  an  exqwsite  quartett  by 
Arsdc9j  IdrenOy  Oroe^  and  Astur,  As  this  is  much  too 
long  for  insertion  here,  we  shall  print  the  essential  part 
of  it  amonest  the  music  in  our  succeeding  number.  The 
air  which  follows  is  entirely  in  a  different  style,  but  the 
boldness  and  intrepidity  of  the  queen  are  admirably 
expressed,  and  finely  contrasted  with  her  subsequent 
meekness  and  submission.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  an*, 
while  the  priests  are  advancing  to  perform  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  the  ghost  of  Ninus  issues  from  the  tomb,  the 
rites  are  suspended,  and  all  is  terror  and  confitsion.  The 
subjoined  chromatic  passage  is  well  introduced  in  the 
general  burst  of  horror  :— 


Then  follows  a  short  duet  in  a  fiat  minor,  partly  in  canon, 
for  Semiramide  and  Idrem,   This  morceau  shews  the 
atness  of  Rossini's  genius  when  he  <jiooses  to  call  it 
it  is  so  full  of  meaning,  that  the  notes  alane, 
without  the  aid  of  words,  would  be  enough  to  express,  in 
Vol.  IL 


language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  dread  and  dismay 
of  the  parties  who  give  a  half-stified  utterance  to  their 
emotions.  We  regret  not  being  able  to  ofS&  our  readers 
more  than  a  few  bars  of  the  opening  of  this  as  a 
specimen:— 

«  A 
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Wi^j    fe  -  mi-to  (t^  q^pH»    topi  -  -  -  b«     <}ual  jiido  fii«  »  »  -  ne  -  bw     en  -%pp  lim^ 
'  bom*-*-  ba:  qu^' ^*do    fu«*ne-b7e  cu  -  po  rim bm  •»    ^      mipi^niba  al  ear     mi  pioq^bna]  . 


It  is .  tbm  v«p^ated  in.  qjointsU,  acoompanied  by  Xh^ 
oboTMs.  The  gho&t  itow  speaks,,  and  the  ythxA^  of  tbii 
part  is  an  imitation  ef  the  last  ineomparabW  scene  io 
Dah  QiQvanni;  indeed  at  the  word^,.  BMpeltck  h  nUe 
ceneril  Mozart's  notes,  ana  bohUy  ec^ed,  am  his'accoia^ 
paiHiDeot,  slightly  alt6ved>  applied  to  them.  Thia  was 
nnf^,  and  eqiually  aawiae,  ame69,^whiQh  is  poaaible^--w 
it  waa  metkut  i^s  a  public  and  Respectful  homage  t»  th» 
nnriviilled  gceatne^  of  the  musician  of;  Sattzbnrg.  Tb« 
concluding  movement  of  this  finale  is,  aj8  a  miisical  coia-^ 
poiitioiii  v^yriogeoioua  aad  chamii^g,  but  there  is  not 
the-  slightest  agi»emtnt  between  the  sound  aiid  sense: 
Uie  woiris.  4ktt3Tite.  thft  mental  agp«y'  of  thet  ^hoh 
throng;  the  gpiety  of  the.  mosjc.  ^ovld  piopbim.  the 
irindins^  up  of  a  hyjmeoeal  firast. 

The  ao»a»rti  aat  begpna.  with,  a  ffemi  doet.  betwoop 
Semiramih  ^iHd  Amr,  Ko«  ll,  in  which  Yindi^ti?e 
IMSion;  and  AsappoftBtmeia  acc^  weU  repr^iited*  Nq. 
1^9,  ftt^Qod  ehenifr  of  priest*^  U  ^mple  aud  digpified^ 
lift.  13^  an.arift  ^itb  chorus,.  In  si  barbara  magt^r<it  spng 
by  Amifi^  ifk  very  diffiqalt  to  exeauitt,  long,,  extremely 
£ji%uiBf»  and  not  well  sniti^  to  the  voioe^  No.  14  ifi 
«tao  an  arif^  and.  .cboriis,.  M  Sj^eKOAza.  pm  ^fiovct.  for 
JNbremi^MA^mo9e  eogapng  in  its  melody  than  the  fore* 
geing,  but  quite  ^  long,  a^  equally  abounding  in  those 
mdades  wbkjb  beoame  tirefomea^d  somewhat  ridiculoui; 
1^  Biidi  frec^ieiil  repetition* 

No*  1^,  is.  %  d«et  for  Smin'camd^  and  Ar^accy  the 
aaoond  movemiB^  whereof,,  Qiomo  d*orror^  is  the  raest 
generally^-adwred  ia  the  openu  wj:itteii  in  the 
smooth,  graceful  style  of  Paisiello,  and  exce^in^y  ca]>- 
tivating.  This  we  shall  give  in  an  early  number  of  our 
work,  the  next  if  possible. 

No.  16,  a  scena,  core,  and  aria  for  Assur^  is  tediously 
inai^  mmner.  TKe  cheras»  | 
Vo.  17,  i^singnla^^iU  sai  ta  th^  wor43  r  the  nielody  of 
il  lUa  lionv  admir!3d»  ipx  it  is  that  whisk  we.  altuited 
to  in -speaking  of  the  overture, — Mozart's  German  air, 
adapted  to  the  English  wonis,  ^*  Life  let  us  cherish.'.' 

pfo.  18  is  the  Preghiera  printed  in  the  Harmonicon 
for  April  last :  its  great  l>eauty  and  pathos  are  unde- 
niaUe,  and.  th»  sentiment  is.  most  jn<<cions^y  expressed  i 
IffA  with  alt  out  adtQirath>ii  of'tt'  iie.  nmt  not  o>nceai  thai 

^  E  amorenn  ladronceHv"  and- a 
cavatinain  Winter's  Proserpintij  have  mainly  contributed 
to  form  the  motive  of  it. 

The.  Terz^im,  ^o.  1%,  V        aMKr^.i^  irftogetber  a* 
4|tiidiQid  iiait^a.of  IH9immm<^gmnOi.t^q^  \sx 
di»abp^  <i^ol  Ifowft  I  9p%ree\y  aiib  attempt  bM  bm^ 
Viadie  tOf disgui^^  tba  accoiiipwiqi«ttls.   Vok  a.abflKt 
chorus,  and  the  last  piece  in  the  opera. 


It  has  been-  said,  and  truly,  that  Semirabiidk  i> 
composed  in  the  German  style,  but  it  is  the  German  styte 
exaggerated.  Rossini  is  become  a  convert  to  this  sdiool, 
and  his  conversion  doeis^  hia  judgment  enedit,  though  like 
aJppaaaalytpn  h^yases  into  extrem^^a:  BQlsatislbStWlB 
discardU)^  the.  meagre  accompaniments  of  tke<  hiMv 
oampoaors,  he^e'aai^  ^ac^  lar '  beyooi^  tiie  ft^flwieittotfi'  ma9^()^ 
in  the  multitude  and  use  of  instruments,  and  frequently 
smQthersJii%C(tfica)rted  pieces. and^chprux^  by  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  his  orchestra.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  present  opera ;  some  of  the  chomsses  in  it 
have  xait  merit,  but  they  are  too  oftcto-<i«fi(roX!ed  bj  the 
8toB»  af  twmnalnr  umk  frapfconoo,  a^  tfte  waitnay  of 
duuias  which,  b^.  brjiog^  to  afi)l.againaL  tMam..  Xh^*  g^eal 
objections  te  Scmiramid»  thai,  as  a  whole,  it  wants 
origioaJitv^  and  ihait  a^  a  for  represeniation^  it  is 
too  long  by  an  hour  at  the  least.  The  latter  defect  is 
easily  remedied ;  the  other  is  not  so  readily  got  over,  and 
alone  preventp  oflr  considering  this  opera  as  one  of  its 
author's  besttworlvL 


Bishop's  Popular  Duet,  As  it  fell  upon  a  day»" 
arranged  as  a  RoNpo  for  the  Piano-Forte,  6y 
Fkrjp.  Risa;  0^..  104».^.%.  (tSaiMwg,  P'Al- 
maioe  and  Cq.>  Soho'Squmet.):, 

Tqe  Duet,  hera  arranged  is  really  tad  dmrveAy  a 
popular  comyvition,  wett  ksowa,  inosV  Ulwl^,  to  all  aw 
readeis ;  if  not,  tbfe  sooaer  they  baoami  aaqaakited  with 
it  the  better,  for  it  is  a  sensible,  charming  production, 
that  all  tastes  concur  in  approving;  a  happy  union, 
though  upfortunatdy  rather  a.  raiK.  one,  f£*gpod  ^try 
a9dopimpoiidinjfmwi&;  ofthiM.  ' 

S^here-boTD;  fasniiuDiu'ui  aistera,  SkfHg  atH}*  Vesipi 

It  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  whiah  Mr.  Rifs 
has  amdied  it,  having  but  few  of  those  long,  holdii|g 
notes  that  become  vulgar  by  being  4iKide4i-4pto  arpeggio^f 
thouffh  they  ace,  in  thcji;  oontinmm.  slal»,  ilLyrfS  Io 
any^iJig^  iXL  tfce  ron<b  ^^^3^  9^  has.  bgotoait  into 
*  three  part^,  and  blended  mese  witl^  sx^^ne  b^i(iant'pa8« 
sages,  which  are  diversified  by  modulationsthat  reueve 
sufficiently  without  being  too  recherche,  TThe  whole,  in- 
dodwg  asboi^  lqti»ducfiiQPrisrfi^aii«a*tte*<bi  m^f^ 
oqmpass  of  eigjl^t  page^  of  veiry  a^prf^l|>  xmmk  laWb 
baa  aoo^  of  tbt  al^nw^  diltodtm  ^  .aithur  niwiali^ 
oj?  QanatfDatiQ«i,that.,ba)Ge.bm.'nMt  mif^H^l^wmi 
Qf  iBrthift  fi(e|e|iti6c  CQ9^^^ 
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vwrite  Cot^Hon  by  GMtaulMB|^,/^ifi»««(Uif«»^«e«n^ 
im  Chablks  CzsaNY,  Op.  36.  XBoosey  and  Co. 
Holies  StreU,  Oxford  Sn^et?^ 

This  GeiiUien  4s  hot^  «  tallet  hy  Ike  VovoM  cle  Gallen- 
berg«  and  a  very  elegant  Ikfle  air  it  is :  but  M.  Czernj, 
who  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  channs  of  music  are 
i|i  .^N»onion  to  its  dimcultjTt  has  written  six  variations 
on  it  that  will  never  become  common  in  Sngland,  what- 
ever chance  they  may  have  of  being  popular  in  Germany, 
where  the  ladies  possess  such  superior  pracftical  qualifica- 
tions ;  qualifications  however  which,  we  reluctantly  state, 
must  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  those  that  are  far 
move  important  to  their  own  happiness  and  that  of  others. 
In  music,  the  most  beautiful  is  seldom  that  which  demands 
the  greatest  powers  of  what  is  called  execution,  a  teim 
that  signifies  the  greatest  power  of  overcoming  dilRciflties 
purely  mechanic^,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  con- 
nected with  anything  like  sense  or  feeling  ;  in  fact  gene- 
rally opposed  to  both.  Whenever  we  meet  with  many 
siicn  passages  together  as  these  Impromptus —  (a  very 
erroneous  title,  by  the  by) — exhibit,  we  aiways  suspect, 
and  generally  discovoBi  a  paucity  of  invention  and  taste. 
The  truly  great  coniposers  use  them  very  rarely  indeed, 
and  scarcely  "ever  without  isome  obvious  m^on :  it  any 
instance  to  the  cototrary  be  produced^  we  shaU  be  dispo- 
sed to  believe  that  the  writer's  genius  h  6n  the  wane. 
That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  or  thought  too  severe 
in  our  remarks,  we  quote  from  this  work  one  passage,  of 
which  we  hfire  ^Ay  Mm  to  give  the  trebte  noteik  This 
we  trust  wdl  bear  4tt  Mt  in  what  we  have  asserted^— 


gva  .  


4f  this,— ^which  is  B«t  composed  as  an  exereiso,  or  .  as 
a-ooncert-pieoe  to  shew  the  sk^j«ck-«gMfity  of  tbe4Uitb«r, 
—be  not  provolung  absurdity,  and  wietcfaed  tatte^  then 
all  that  we  have  advanced  is  impertinent  and  unjust. 


i'AVOURiTE  IlklBU  VLEhOVY.with  an  tUtlL6i>V CTtlO^i 
and  ^ARIATIO^S,  coTi^sed  by  T.  A.  ftA^LYNGfil. 
(Addison  and  fieale,  ^01 ,  Regent-^ei^ett) 

aD*,  ifiVtM^A  o/  Wei/^y  k      of  4iMS  MH^i^nt 
dr>the  Yt^ny  ^M^M  m^Mlkift  imiibcdtte^e  mm  tt 
Brtn.  lio^  ifefw  it  t)«t^  obtdirtQr    ^i««ting«Ht  > 
beanilUl  fiMg, '^^'^'tfie  tetWM^  saMnm,''  Mdttr 
was  no  sooner  generally  known  than  as 


Ur.  Bawiin|(6  ^as  «dded  to  ft  tfaw  viviatioiis  and  % 
ooda,  arWhkh  iie  has  kem  veigr  sueMss&L;  ant  dMi^ 
sideiiag  iiow  vtmmm  it  is  ^  oVerioA  the  pr^attibg 
fbatttre  of  the  mdedy  in  tach  amngenfeftts,  has  fr^ 

served  the  character  of  the  air  with  toloftUe  fidelity^ 
though  the  tempo  di  polacea  might  have  been  spared,  be- 
cause in  a  style  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subject.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  (he  fii^t  variation,  which  sbewsa  good 
deal  (n  taste  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  perverted  by  being  played  quicker  than 
larghetto^  as  direcited.  The  ItttiT)diKtion  to  Ihift  n^ody, 
d  la  militaire,  is  animated  and  i^bc^y,- aoid,  laying  ^11 
under  the  hand,  is  easy  to  exeonie.  indeed  Mr.  ^R.  vdry 
laudably  studies  facility  in  general,  though  he  somaaa^ 
it  ^  to  give  the  player  the  mettis  of  a^^ieariog  something 
like  a  brilliant  performer.  And  this  is  no  conteao^ible 
art. 


1.  IfTTBOOUGTiON  AND  RoKDO  on  the  itdmirsd  (kna'- 
Itna,  Aurora  cbe  aorgerai,"./r<Mli  Rossini* s  Opera^  La 
Sonna  del  Lago,  arranged  /or  the  PiA^o-Foa-TE, 
with  an  accompaniment  for  the  FLt7T£,  by  Camiu^s 
Plevbl*  (Gocks  and  Co.,  Pfincef  Streeiy  lAtmver 
Square^ 

2,  Rondo  alla  PolXcCa,  on  the  JavouHte  thi^ 
"  Amor,  possente  nome !"  from  Rossini's  Arttrida,yi»' 
(he  Piano- Forte,  with  an  accompanifnent,  ad.  lib., 
for  the  Flutk,  hy  Camille  Pleyel.  [Vuhli^h€d  hy 
tJie  same.) 

SI.  CAitfnxE  PLttTW-  is  (he  'son  of  tt  'com  posei",  wM 
as  much  admir^  and  celebrated  fhfrty  y^ars  ago,  as  Ate 
favdurites  of  flie  nineteenth  cetttut-y  lare  now,  and  whdsfe 
music  was  then  as  generally  perfdrmed  and  ^  feshieta- 
able  as  f heir's  is  in  the  pnresent  day.  ignaee  Heyvlili 
early  life  establish^  his  claim  to  be  ranked  high  as  A 
man  of  genius,  and  though  we  are  tht  from  comparing 
him  with  some  whose  natties  will  Immediateiy  t)Ccttr  to 
the  r^der,  yet  we  confess  a  liking  for  a  few  of  his  woriHr, 
and  regi^t  that  they  have  all  been  either  indi^minatel^f 
weight  out  as  waste  paper,  or  condemned  to  moilld^ 
aWay  in  damp  dosdts. 

TFirom  what  We  have  seeh  iX  !![.  Camttle  Pleyers  pro* 
ductions — ^perhaps  not  his  best-^it  ddes  not  appear  that 
he  inherits  his  father's  inventive  faleift,  but  his  pifUieap*' 
tions  shew  him  to  be  a  musician  of  superior  taste  <and 
esCtensive  knowledge,  and  that  he  is  «n  exc^lent  piano* 
forte  performer  aH  ^o  have  heaird  Mm  will  \m\fy.  The 
subject  of  the  ft-sl  df  fbese  n  ah^y  yMtk  thrcadUait 
by  the  multiplied  arrangements  of  it*,  and  we  do  ifol 
discover  that  the  present  Iktaptar  has  given  a  new  colour- 
ing to  it,  or  brought  «ny  freA  raeidm  to  vis  •support ; 
though  certainly  his  fllanage«e*i  4t  the  «ip  is,Hlta  every 
respect,  preferable  to  most  of  fhe  ^ltempts  (hat  we  have 
seen.  The  rondo  formed  out  of  the  duet  in  Armida  is  in- 
comparably %etter  then  4he  dfhet it  h  H  aiolt  lng«mous 
and  enlivening  composition,  which  cannot  but  plelm. 
ihttaMio  is  dnt  of  Bossitf^  best,  audits  Mated  in  a 
i<&ty  spitited,  Aflf«l  MniM^  Kb  ««  to  tf  A»  tt  briHiKnt 
piano-forte  ]^e(ee,  irifliottt  &ily  of  fhitt  qoacteigriaf  'wUlIt^ 
we  are  now  and  then  con^lled  to  complain. 

In  boihisf  the  )riH>^  ^  "^d  an  ngreeable  ^on  of 
the  Dosnek  tmd  (fa#tMllre  Inodfrn  seheol ;  -sdrae  tnits  of 

«  ■      III  II  r        ■  ■ 

*  The  csvattna  it^lf  i^^riMed  in  our  flntvolame.' 
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the  foc«9ef  wiU.  mmcdialdy  fttake  dD  Ibose  wbo,  fiir' 
tuQAtdy  for  tbeiuelveff,  are  acQiuunted  with  the  oosibo- 
sitiofifl  that  emanated  from  it.  In  joining  the  two  i^yleB 
U.  Pleyel  has  been  partkmlarly  suceessful  in  the  second 
of  these  publications 

1.  L'OuRAGAir,  pifce  imitative,  d'un  execution  facile  et 
brillaHtepour  le  riANO-FoRTE,  compoaeeparJ.  Ancot. 
(Mitchell^  28»  New  Bond  Street.) 

2.  CSBES,  Introduction  and  Pastoral  Rondo 
yorMc  Piano-Forte,  nntk  an  accompanitnent  for  the 
Flute,  ad  libitum,  composed  by  W.  T.  Ling,  Op.  14. 
(AddiiBon  and  Beale,  20\, Regent  Street.) 

3.  iNTROBOcnoN  and  Polonai8E  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  composed  bjf  J.  MollWo.  (Balls,  408,  Osrford 
Street.) 

Mr,  Ancot  is,  we  are  to  conclude,  a  foreigner,  otherwise 
his  title-page  in  the  French  language  is  not  wholly  free 
from  atfectation.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
term  imitativel — does  it  apply  to  a  hurricane,  or  to  some 
other  composition  ? — ^We  hope  the  latter,  because  then 
the  attthor  would  deeerro  credit  for  his  candour;  for  this 
Omvgan  is  a  direct  imitation  of  "Sleibelt's  Storm,  written 
in  the  easier  key  of  d,  and  stnpt  of  all  its  difficnlties,  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  enabbng  young  performers,  who 
have  more  ambition  than  ability  to  make  a  figure  with 
that  celebrated  rondo,  to  play  something  like  it.  This 
practice  however  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  because 
eiUremely  unjust  in  prineiple,  and  injurions  to  the  scho- 
lar :  unjust,  as  denuaing  a  fine  composition  of  its  beauty 
and  merit ;  and  injurious,  because,  by  a  kind  of  deception, 
the  learner  is  deprived  of  a  strone  stimulus  to  exertion. 
.  Mr.  Ling  has  descended  from  bis  stilts,  and  produced 
something  that  is  attainable  by  common  performers.  A 
short  Introduction  iji  two-four- time  leads  to  a  Rondo 
PaMoraky^  in  six^eight*  of  course ;  but  we  object  to>  any 
pastoral  mdvement  being  played  ^^con  brio,"  as  the  com- 
poser of  this  directs  :  the  inconsistency  wQl,  we  have  no 
doubt,  strike  Mr.  L.  the  moment  it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 
The  air  of  the  rondo,  if  not  particular!  v  original,  is  smooth 
and  rather  pretty,  though  we  wish  it  had  steered  cljsar  of 
double  flats,  wmch  are  not  very  tempting  to  Young  ladies 
at  country  boarding-schools.  We  suggest,  ior  tl^  coiisi- 
deration  of  the  composer,  whether  at  page  S,  fifth  base 
stair,  -8nd  bar,  the  answer  to  the  treble  should  not  have 
begun  upon  the  second  ouaver  of  the  following  bar,  for 
the  sake  both  of  rule  and  effect.  Also  at  page  4,  third 
base  sUJ^j  3rd  aad  4th  bars,  the  passage  would  he  impro- 
ved if  .writteA  thus 

,  ^  ■•- 


tO'  prevent  two  very  poverty-stricken  octaves  with  the 
treble. 

.  Fingering  should  rarelv  be  introduced  in  publisbied 
works,  because  the. same  does  not  suit  ail  persons:  the 
following  for  the  left  hand,  we  cannot  a{^rove; 


aad  would  ralher  nMae  snA  a  paiaagai  wMJ»iiR 

connaon  one,  to  be  finger^  thugi — 


The'name  of  Mollwo  is  quite  stranee  to  us,  therefore 
we  know  not  whether  the  Polonaise,  No.  3,  is  a  reprint 
from  a  foreign  copy,  or  a  work  originally  published  nere. 
It  is  composed  with  more  industry  than  genius,  and,  being 
extended  to  eleven  closely-printed  pages,  is  best  adapted 
for  subh  as  possess  a  considerable  stock  of  patience  and  a 
great  deal  of  spare  time.  The  author  adheres,  with  a 
distressing  constancy,  to  his  subject,  which  is  a  ihult  cer- 
tainly, though  on  the  right  side ;  this  produces  in  the  pie- 
sent  case  a  want  of  relief,  that  might  have  been  easily 
obviated.  He  is  not  panrimonioas  in  his  modidation, 
which  in  general  is  unobjectionable,  and  in  some  instances 
clever ;  but  the  annexed,  from  E  flat  mhior  to  E  nnt|or,  is 
as  impure  as  disagreeable.— 


The  Introduction  is  expressive,  and  by  long  fingen  may 
be  rendered  effective. 


1.  A  Collection  of  Dramatic  Otsrtcrxs  Jitr  the 
Piano-Forte,  6y  4kemo$t  celebrated  foreign 

sert.   Book  I.   (Cocfcs  and  Co.,  Prinees  Street,  Han* 

over  Square^ 

2.  Euterpe,  a  choice  Collection  of  Polonaises  and 
Waltzes  by  foreign  composers.  Book  3.  (By  the 
same.) 

S.  Dance  from  the.  Opera  of  Silvana,  for  the  Piano- 
forte, by  C.  M.  von  Weber.  (Banister,  109, 
Ooswell  Street.) 

4.  An  easy  Duet,  for  two  performers  on  the  Piano- 
Forte,  by  CM.     Weber.   Op.  d|  Nos.  1  and 
(By  the  tame.) 

5.  C'est  Tamour,  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  by  C.  T.  Bykes,  (Addison  and  Beale,  180, 
New  Bmd  Street) 

The  first  number  of  the  Dramatic  Overtures  contuns 
that  to  the  Frei^chiitz,  which  has  long  been  known  to  the 
ccmnoisseurs  in  London,  and  now  is  ^blidy  performed  at 
the  English  Opera  House,  where  it  every  night  meets 
with  an  encore.  As  we  shall  review  this  with  the  rsst 
of.  the  opera,  most  likely  in  oar  next,  we  need  onlv  ex- 
press onr  unfeigned  admiration  of  it  here,  and  add  that 
the  present  arrangement  appears  to  us  to  be  faithfidlj 
nriuted  from  the  German  copy,  paUisbed  under  IL  die 
Weber's  imyectioa* 
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No.  i^l#a  fMMtftbebyM.  QunMeney^l, and  aTeiy 
eoinaion*place  thing  it  is,  wiUNsiit  a  single  flMrtore  to 
render  it  worthy  of  further  notice. 

The  merits  of  No.  S  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fore- 
going  words :  but  it  has  one  recommendation, — ^it  is 
very  short. 

The  two  duets,  No.  4,  are  for  very  young  performers, 
and  are  pretty.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say*  that  our 
sagacity  has  enabled  us  to  trace  the  great  composer  in 
either  of  these  trifles.  That  they  are  amongst  nis  very 
early  productions,  seems  the  most  probable  conjecture. 

Tiiis  is  an  extremely  easy  duet,  formed  on  the  popular 
French  air  published  in  our  first  volume.  It  is  arranged 
with  care«  and  five  variations,  of  a  perfectly  siniple  kind, 
are  written  ,upon  it,  calculated  for  the  abilities  ot  juvenile 
payers,  of  such  as  have  just  quitted  their  first  instruction 


1*  bfTaoDUcnoN  et  Grandbs  Yaaiations,  mr  tm 
TMme anffinalpawr  la  FujTEjcamposies par  Ca ABLE8 
KsLua,  de  vienne,  avec  accompognemeni  de  Piano- 
Forte,  arrange  des  parties  d'orcheatre^  par  Faed. 
HovFHANN.    (Wessel  and  Stodart,  Soho  Square.) 

9.  Rule  Britannia,  with  variations  far  the  Flute, 
and  an  €iCcompaniment  for  the  Piano*FobtE,  by 
L.  Dbouet.  (Cocks,  Princes  ^Street  ^  Htanover  Square.) 

3.  Variations  an  Robin  Adair^for  the  Flute,  with  a 
Piano-Forte  accompant»A6»/, ^yLDaouET.  {Pub- 
lished  by  the  same,) 

4.  Admired  pieces  from  the  Operas  o/*  Rossini,  Carafa, 
and  Merc  AD  ANTE,  arranged  for  the  FSlute  and 
Piano- Forte,  by  Antonio  Diabelli,  of  Vienna. 
No.  8,    (fubUshed  by  the  sam-) 

Tjse  three  first  of  these  works  are  for  decidedljr  first-rate 
flute  players.  No.  1  has  much  elegance  mixed  with 
many  difficulties. 

Nos.  9  and  8  are  meant  purely  to  shew  extraordinary 
execution,  and  may  likewise  be  intended  as  exereises: 
but  they  must  not  be  approached  bv  ordinary  amateurs. 

No.  4  is  the  cavatina  by  Mercadante,  Alma  grande 
e  generpsa/'  and  does  not  require  such  great  exceUence 
in  the  performer  as  the  former  threp  pieees.  The  air 
itself,  borrowed  from  Rossini,  is  lively  and  pleasing,  and 
the  accompaniment  is  well  arranged;  both  t<^;etlier  make 
an  agreeable  duet  for  the  Flute  and  Piano-forte. 


TBS  B&AMA. 


King's  Theatre. 

On  the  ad  of  July,  Madame  de  Begnis  assomed  the  part  of 
Qiulietta^  in  Zingarelirs  opera,  and  thereby  very  much  strength- 
ened ita  effect.  On  the  8th,  this  lady  took  her  benefit  La 
Donna  «Ul  La^  had  been  long  advertised  for  this  oecasion, 
hut  when  the  night  arrived,  the  public  were  treated  with  that 
.  everlasting  howhe-trou^  Jl  Tancredi ;  however,  both  herself 
and  Madame  Pasta  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost,  and  the 
audience  were  much  charmed  with  their  efforts. 

On  Thursday  July  IMh,  SewUramide,  the  but  composition  of 
Rossini,  was  hnmght  out  here  for  the  benefit  of  S%nor  Garcia. 
The  parts  are  thus  cast 

Semiramide,  Queen  of  Bal^lon  ....  Madame  Patta. 
Arsace,  Commandei^m-duef  of  tfie  Army  -  MMame  VesMs. 


Assur,  Prince  of  the  Btood-tnyal    -   -   '  SignorRemorint  - 
Idreoo^' King  of  India  -   .   .   -   •   .   ^  ^gnar  Oareia, 
Aacma,  Princea  of  the  Blood-royal  •   -   •  Stgtmra  GraMiand. 

Oroe,  Chief  of  the  Ma^  Signor  BeneUi..  . 

Mitrane,  Captain  of  the  Guard  .   .   •   -  SQnor  CriveUi. . 
Ombra  di  Nmo,  or  Ghost  of  Ninus  -    -   -  jtfr.  Atkins, 

Semiramis,  the  renowned  Queen  of  Babylon,  at  the  instign- , 
tion,  aod  by  the  hand,  of  Assur,  causes  her  husbaind,  Ninus,  to 
be  murdered,  and  believes  that  her  infant  soh,  Ninyas,  has  ex- 
perienced tlie  same  fate.   The  time  arrives  when  it  becomes 
necessary  tliat  she  should  g^ve  to  the  Assyrians  another  kins^,  in 
whose  person  she  is  also  to  find  a  second  spouse.   The  nobleSt 
people,  &c.,  are  assembled,  and  the  queen,  seated  on  her  throne, 
which  is  erected  near  the  entrance  to  the  g^rand  tomb,  or  mau- 
soleum of  Ninus,  announces  that  her  choice  has  fallen  on  Arsaces, 
her  favourite  general.  This  successful  Warrior  is  no  less  than  her 
own  son  Ninyas,  whose  Ufis  was  secredy  preseryedby  Oroe,  the 
high-priest^  who  also  brought  him  np,  under  the  name  of 
Arsaces,  and  advanced  his  fortune  by  his  counsel  and  influence. 
Arsaces  is  attached  ajid  betrotlied  to  Aaema,  and  lieart  the. 
royal  annunciation  with  dismay,  though  not  yet  acquainted  with 
the  real  history  of  his  birth.   LFpon  the  queen's  wul  being  pro^ 
nounced,  unpropitious  omens  appear,  and  in  the  midst  of  the^ 
confusion,  the  ghost  of  Ninus  issues  from  the  tomb  ; — ^!t  declares 
that  ARSACss  SHALL  RBiGW,  but  adds,  that  there  are  oftiXBS 
TBT.To  BB  KxPiATBn,  and  coBMnandis  ATsaoes  to  enter  intO' 
the  tomb,  where  he  willfuid  the  violim.  The  Ughrpriest  now 
unfoUU  to  Atmcbs,  the  mystery  of  his  birtht.  and.the  latter  in  an 
interview  with  Semiramide,  wherein  she  avows  her  passion  for 
him,  imparts  the  secret  to  his  mother.  The  queen  is  overwhelmed 
with  horror  at  this  disclosure,  and  calls  upon  her  son  to  de- 
prive her  of  lifis.   Assur,  who  pretends  to  the  hand  of  Semira- 
mide, descends  privately  into  the  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  assassi-^ 
nattng  Arsaces :  bnt  the  queen  gains  iotewenoe  of  Msgnili^^ 
design,  and  enters  the  mausoleiun  to  guard  her  son.  Anaces. 
has  likewise  been  warned  of  the  murderous  intentions  of  Assnr, 
and  havipg  in  darkness  reached  his^ther^s  urn,  hears  some  one- 
moving,  whose  footsteps  he  traces  by  their  sound,  andsupposiiy 
it  to  M  the  blood-stained  Assur  that  he  follows,  plu napes  his- 
sword  into  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  and  retires,  ignorant  of  what  * 
he  has  done.   Semiramide  lives  to  acknowledge  the  just  decree 
of  the  gods,  and  dies  in  the  endMrares  of  her  sen.  •  Assur  is  se- 
cured, and  led  out  to  punidiment,  and  the  people  hail  Arsaoes' 
as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Belus.  * 

Having  in  another  department  of  this  work  spoken  at  large  of 
the  musical  merits  of  this  opera,  we  have  nothing  to  add  upon 
that  subject  here.  Madame  Pasta  is  the  main  support  of  the 
pieccr  and  is  ably  seconded  by  Madame  Vestns.  Signor 
Garcia  has  little  that  is  worthy  of  him  to  do,  and  Signor  Rano- ' 
rini,  who  sustains  his  nart  well,  gains  no  attention.  The  ap-' 
nearance  of  Garcia  with  a  cherokee  irfumr  of  feathers  on  has 
head,  is  too  ridiculous  to  eseap^  comment.  He  is  a  king  of  India,, 
supposed  to  be  reirning  about  8000  vears  before  the  christian 
eniy  and  the  word  **  India'*  is  the  mtal  trap  into  which  the 
learned  managers  of  this  theatre — the  kihg*s  theatre— have 
fiillen.  llie  other  costames,  and  the  scenerv,  are  less  liable  to 
remark,  but  are  not  much  distinguished  £nr  dassical  correctness. 


Thbatbe  RoYAl,  English  Opeaa  HotrsB. 

'  Thb  season  commenced  on  Saturday  July  Sd,  with  This  Barber 
of  SevWe,  M  performed  at  the  other  theatres.  The .  novelties 
of  the  evening  were  Mr.  Phfllipe,  a  tenor,  who  simg  here  with 
great  applause  some  years  ago,  and  his  pupil,  a  Miss  Hervey, 
of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have  an  oppcnrtnnity  of  judging, 
when  she  may  have  profited  bv  a  litde  more  experisneei 

A  new  one  aet  piece,  caUed  Military  Taeties^  has  been  sue* 
eessfully  brought  out,  and  Guy  Mannering  has  been  given* 
In  fact,  great  activity  is  apparent  in  every  department  of  the 
theatre,  and  moat  completely  evinced  in  the  production  of 
Weber*s  very  cel^rated  opera,  Der  Freischutz^  which  was 
nerfonned  for  die  first  tune  in  this  cooatry,  on  Thursday  July 
fSd,  and  received  with  real  spontaneons  bursts  of  applause^ 
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not  sadi  m  li»  ^fi^-bilk  m  frM|iien^  bttast  of,  tmt  f  enuiiie 
»pproiMktub»  mrniil^  fron  »  fe«liiif  or  tlie  flieritii  of  the  «obi- 
pMtioD,  ikiid  wkfetet  the  aasittaiide  of  clmfue^ittt^  ortiliy  oiker 
soit.of  Bitificei. 

Ag  ttie  lVeji«A«t«  WM  fipst  raado  knovro  in  Eiifhai4  Hivon^ 
the  medhiih  of  tills  work,  we  feel  %oaie  Bttle  fcriumph  «t  its 
«acce8B,  of  which  we  entertained  no  douht,  provided  justice  was 
^ooile  ft  m  the  perfovmanee. 


Ottecar,  a  Bohemian  Prince  - 
Kuno,  Ranfi'er  to  the  Prince  - 
Caspar,  Ist  Huntstuan  -  -  - 
Rodolph,  9d  Ditto  ... 
RoUo,  ad  t>itto  ... 
Kilian,  a  Vilkger .  -  -  - 
Zaraiel,  the  Forest-fiend  •  - 
Agnes,  Kuno's  Daughter  -  - 
Ann,  her  Cousin  ..... 

Brideraiaidsy  ViUagera^  Huntsmen, 


-  Mr,  Baker. 

-  AiTr.  hartley. 
.  Mr,  Bennett 
.  Mr,  Brahavu 

-  Mr.H.PhiUips. 
.  Mr.  Tatdeure. 

-  Mr.  T.  P.  Ceoke^ 
.  Miss  Noel. 

.  MUi  Poveff. 

Spirits,  AttMdRnto,  4*0. 


The  i^ofd  Freiaehutx  ugnifies  a  fr.ee-^shooter^  or  one  of  a  so- 
xiety  of  ntaTk8niea--of  ^^rt-'^who,  in  softne  parts  of  GennaBy, 
h»vc  certain  prhrilegvs  or  e^inptions.  The  stonr  on  which  the 
^bwma  is  foundml,  is,  we  are  tol4,  in  the  third  voraoie  of  a  work 
^entiCled  Poptdar  Traditivm  of  the  Northern  Nations  ;  it  is 
at  wiM  as  the  fdrstfts  of  the  comitify  that  gate  it  birth>  «ni  «b 
fidl  of  dadBonfiaciil  horrors  as  a  melo-dnmnKdst  of  Slimf^ftnO 
cottid  MUrive. 

The  anttior  is  named  Kiader  ^  his  tlory  4b  Mn^ng  lilbo 
the  foUoiriBg«--k- 

Caspar  has  entered  into  ft'omnpact  irith-  Siamid,  «he  folest^ 
spirity  and  the  time  ivhen  he  most  t-esign  himsdf  hlto  the  hands 
octhe  demon  is  close  at  hand.  Thfc  only  mostas  he«has  of  pfo«> 
'  loo|^nr  the  term  of  "his  existence  is  to  ohtain  another  victim 
inmad  of  hi»«eir«  He  fik«ft  on  Rottolph,  who  has  racurred  his' 
lwtradl»y  hetor  the  favmired  itfv«r  of  Jfnei.  The  gift  of  the 
fl^odr  for  wkm  Ct^ar  has  saeriftsed  hitt«tetf,  l6  teron  huMeto, 
ii  whstdk  the  first  eiic  never  mias  ^etr  «lm,  hut  4ihe  «ev«lith  it 
under  the  goidwce  of  the  demon.  The  Spirit  aidt  CMtMl»-in 
hat  dengn.  Rodoipks  skill  is  t-endered  unaivfttlitig,  helsMfttea 
«tti  ehootntg-maldi  by  a  simple  peasant,  and  begins  to  despair 
of  lakire  tnccest,  while  the  gaining  of  the  hand  of  his  biPtrothed 
bride  must,  in  conformity  to  an  aneiefit  custoUi,  depend  on  his 
fiUcMnr  thi  Mlo«lnf  diiy .  In  this  stato  of  mifid  he  Is  persuaded 
by  €buf«r  %9inpm  to  die  *wo)f ?v^len,  1i«kn««d  by  'th6  fOMt* 
apoit,  whtM  .wo4mI  him  ^Mion  tlie  imni«6Me«mt'^  ^ 
mond  act.  i^rt  the  ittoantath>u  4md  horrOM  btgin,  tiie 
tieulars  of  which  we  must  extract  Imib  the  Cheatrioal  histofUm, 
wiio  talk  us,  -in -the  hook  01  the  songs,  tiMt  there  4b  presented*-^ 
'  cMggT  flea,  tuiYoimded  by  high  mountains,  down'the  side 
•of  iAStik  Mk  n  olmeade.  The  full  moon  Is  thiniiig  dimly, 
the4m  gMMnd hd  old  blasted  l}«t,  of  v^hieh  the  wHh^ivd  wood 
Mm  iffith  photphoric  lights  a^d  m  ihe  dth«r  side,  imotbtA^ 
withtredtrec,  on  the  knotty  4MMMb  ^  trhicb^1i<0H1s  sMiig ; 
mvoM  Htind  other  wiglit^rdt  oo'OthtorMei.  (Uttptu^^  ^^Mi  9l 
pMiA  aaidhaiig««,  ie>ettgagidJi)'miikiw  •  tiMit  of MMkdtoiiMk 
m  the  middle  of  which  is  pkced  a  skulT,  an  eurle*s  wing,  a  cm* 
•cible,  and  a  buUet-mould/*  After  a' chorus  of  spirits,  certainly 
of  a  very  unearthly  character,  the  spirit  appeafr  on  the  invocation 
of  Cusftfr,  und'niT^  some'conversatiiln  Detween  {hem,  vanis*hes 
with  the  Shalt  and  haiiger,*iuid  in  their  phice  «  flask -and -a  heartH 
wfth  fighteilMds  and  %|rofii  rise  out  of  the-M^h.  SooMto* 
Jk««(^  appe«rs«ii  the  rock  ii|ip«riCethicatoa4e.  Aifttr  twm 


iDterroptioHB  from  npps^ilioiis,  RMIpk  enCeri  ihe'fliiiig;ic*<iirele. 
the  «harai  is  made  firm-aild  good*  and  4ha  bitttett  are  otal» 
V^hat  takes  place  on  this  casting  we  give  from  thfe  eaae  an* 
thority : — 

*'  The  moon  is  eclipsed,  night-birds  aiWl  apparitions  of  various 
monsters  are  ^Cen. — ^l^e  witch  of  the  glen  aiid  various  reptfliSt 
appear. — ^A  storm  and  hurricane  breakdown  the  trees,  and 
scatter  the  fire  .*  monstmn  foi-usttoTe  through  tihe  gteti. — The 
rattle  of  wheels,  and  the  tramp  of  homes  are  heaiSl,  and  twe 
wiieelt,  of  (iff  r^  over  the  <glen.--VeighiligiaB4  barking  aie 
btard,  amid  discordant  asd  tecentric  music,  sujppjaedto  aeeem* 
paoy  the  wld-^hate,  in  aih  of  the  u^sty  form  ct  aweleton  stag. 
Skeleton  horsemen  and  hounds  pass  over  the  magic-circle,  in  the 
clouds  to  a  hunting  chorus  of  spirits: — Daricnets.— Trcmeocdoaa 
stomi  of  thunder,  lightnrng,  and  hail ;  me(eoi9  dait  flifough  the 
air,  and  dance  on  Uie  him ;  the  torrent  foams  end  roaft,  and 
turns  to  blood.  The  rocks  tBti  riven,  mid  ftiesh  a^iperitio&s  «p* 
pear ;  and  aH  the  horrors  of  the  .  precediiig  scenes  are  accumu* 
fated  to  deter  the  Freischutz  from  the  completion  of  his  object. 
A  tree  is  rent  assunder.  Zamiel  appears,  surrounded  by  fire, 
which  is  succeeded  by  total  darkness,  and  the  scene  closes  as  the 
ebck  ftriktb  oner 

In  the  thivd  act  Rodolph  appears  in  hirh  tDitits.  He  has 
giuned  great  rtputation  by  the  use  of  the  iafatliMe  buUett.  Of 
the  four  he  received,  only  one  remains. ,  After  a  scene  in  winch 
J^nesU  preparing  for  the  bridal,  and  achoruft  of  huntsmen, 
the  finale  arrives.  Rodolph  is  ordered  by  tlie  prince  to  fire  at  a 
dovie.  He  does  so,  hdk  the  buliet,  ^ntded  by  tin  ^irit,  nnd 
which  €mpar  theuKhi  would  hedireettd  «o  the  breast  of /%iwsb 
strikes  the  villaiir  himself:  he  falls,  4ind48  carriedoff  by  M^fmUe/, 
amidst  flames  and  shouts  of  demons.  Thus  the  fiend  is  satisfied, 
Rodolph  escapes,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  hand  ofAgnet. 

This  opeir»  k^ot  up  gmt  eAt^,  «t  no  tlii&ig<etfel»«id, 
considering  the  curcumscribed  means  of  a  .MraMoer  tboiitre,  in  ma 
effective  manner.  The  additiojis  made  to  the  choral  department.* 
atid  the  augmeotiition  of  the  wind-instrument's,  are  expensds'' 
well  bestowed.  These,  and  tihe  number  'of  additional  nands 

at  first  to  the  treasury,  l>nt  «t«rtr  f$R  ifheuaeKw  ul- 

timately. 

The  most  important  part  in  this  piece  frnfis  to  the  lot  of  Hr. 
Braham,  ^bodoes  it,  anB|)le'justice^  he  tings  eveiy  thio^  in  ^he 
notes  of  the  composer,  with  simplicity,  without  asl^  atraaung  ef 
his  most  musical  voice,  and  the  appUiuseof  all  .  is  ike  resist. 
Miss  Povey  is  a  very  useful  'percoa  in  a  musica]  dnunaij  we 
wants  a  little  refinement  certainly,  but  has  a  clear  voice,  and 
sin^  in  tune.  Mr.  H.  Phillips  too  is  deserving  of  praise. 
Miss  Noel  himt  tft  preMnt,  mkMm  she  Aay  l>e  liereafter; 
enMed  to  hny  eneommms  tis  %  Vo«i3  pcrftumft,  her  tiiioo  alfei 
«re  boifa  "Mry  1nMeAnfl»  '^d  Hio  ^UMMtekr  Hff  i%M 
diofdd  have  teen  i»ueh4wtt«  filled.  The  mdst%iMottdliitof 
Qp«|»,  ;a^fitatinftiBthe4iMit«iwt,  (pifWAied  «i 'tim  Htr- 
monicon  for  Noi  emhi^^aist)  is  qiille  unproduetii^  ki  h^  huidsi, 
she  sings  it  much  too  slow,  adds  a  vulgar  cadence  to  it,  ana  tins 
exquisite  air,  which  ought  to  be  the  bonne^boucke,  is  heard 
Mriniout  notice! 

Mr.  Braham  introduces  a  prel^  Oenan  midody  in  the 
second  act,  and  ^  pdljicaii  in  the^hu4»  If.'Mlpedditiont  hmi 
been  found  necessary,  they  should  undoubtedly  have  boon  made 

from  Weber's  own  works,  and  no  interpQlaiion  ought  to  have 
been  aUowed  from  the  MMnpotM^ns  of  o<lhi#». 

As  we  shall  make  this  opera  an  article  in  oar  next  feyie1l^  wf 
w8l  not  here  enter  anyltotlfer  into  its  merits:  'it  4s  ^eirformii^^ 
With  the  Ifrea'testBUCcess,  ilnd  it  ftooift  tol>e  t«p  ^y1>pA^ 
winter 'thettlies,  for  the  i|>^ing  ofllieir  Best  season. 
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REVIEW  OF  WEBER'S  FREISCHUTZ. 


Dbr  Fasiscbctz,  Romantiscbe  Opeva  in  drei  Auf- 
zuffen^  Dichtung  von  FaiEDaiCH  Kind  ;  in  Mudk 
gesetzt  von  Cabl  Maria  von  Wkvek.  . 

The  Fretschutz  a  Romantic  O^rti  in  three  Acts, 
written  (invented)  by  Frederick  Kind ;  the  Music  by 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  , 

From  the  death  of  Mozart  in  179S,  to  the  appearance 
of  Rossini  in  1312,  the  opera,  or  muBical  drama,  felt  all 
the  influence  of  a  re-action :  the  mighty  master"  of 
Saltzburg  had  not  only  called  forth  the  whole  of  it9  im- 
mediate powers,  hut  anticipated  much  of  its  future 
strength,  leaving  the  composers  of  the  succeeding  twenty 
years  in  possession  of  a  comparatively  exhausted  field, 
that  required  a  long-fallow,  and  could  only  be  restored 
by  time  to  any  thing  like  freshness  and  fertility. 

We  are  not  forgetful  that,  during  this  interval.  Winter 
produced  three  or  four  operas,  each  containing  some 
charming  pieces,  and  that  Paer  also  eaTe  to  the  world 
several,  possessing  great  merit.  But  these  were  neces- 
sarily submitted  to  a  comparison  which  it  is  no  reproach 
to  them  to  say  they  could  not  bear ;  they  were  unavoid- 
ably brought  into  juxta-position  with  the  works  of  the 
all-commanding  genius,  whose  compositions,  new  to  the 
world  in  general,  engrossed,  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
all  the  jud^s  and  lovers  of  dramatic  music.  Hence, 
,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  not  received  with 
the  applause  they  merited,  and  experienced  a  neglect 
that  at  any  other  time  would  not  have  been  their  lot. 

Rossini  had  the  good  fortune  to  rise  into  notice  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  when  the  thirst  for  novelty  began 
agaii^  to  manifest  itself,  and  when  the  Italians,  stong 
with  jealousy  at  the  domination  of  an  ultramontane  in  an 
art  of  which  they  claimed  to  be  considered  supreme 
masters,  were  eager  to  establish  one  of  their  own  country- 
men as  rival  to  the  German  musician.  The  Fioravantis, 
ibe  Pacinis,  the  Farinellis,  Portogallos,  Generalis, 
Pucittas,  Guglielmis,  and  a  hundred  other  such  feeble  ad- 
versaries had  been  opposed  to  the  torrent  of  his  fame,  but 
pot  more  than  a  dozen  of  these,  at  the  very  utmost,  are 
now  sufficiently  recollected,  even  by  name,  to  assist  in 
the  record  of  his  triumphs ;  while  their  works  are  nearly 
as  scarce  and  unknown  as  those  of  Demodocus  and 
Terpander. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  this  terin^  see  Harmonicon  No.  XX.^ 
ptgelCS. 


Rossini,  however,  having  sagacity,  enough  to  discover 
that  the  simple  music  of  the  genuine  Itahaii  school  no 
bnger  excited  emotiop,  and,  perhaps,  being  also  led  into 
a  style  diametrically  opposed  to  it,  by  his  own  genius  and 
taste,  soon  began  to  fill  his  scores  with  all  the  comblna^ 
tions  of  Grerman  harmony,  and  to  make  his  orchestras 
resoipid  with  more  stunning  instruments  than  had  ever 
been  dreamt  of  in  Prague  or  Vienna.  This  was  exactly 
as  his  countrymen  wished ;  they  liked  the  new  mode, 
but  did  not  relish  the  receiving  it  from  what  they  termed 
barbarians  ^n  music.  Now  then  waa  the  time  for  them 
to  caat  off  their  ancient  habits,  to  gratify  thekr  passion 
for  novelty,  without  wounding  their  national  vanity  ;  they 
therefore  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  charms  of  Grer^ 
man  hannony,  because  coming  through  the  channel  of  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  vehemently  applauded  an  exaggerat-. 
ed  imitation  of  that  which  they  nad  hitherto  treated  as 
absolute  caricatura. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  wish  to  unde^rvalue 
the  merits  of  this  popular  composer :  he  possesses  a  glow- 
ing imagination,  a  fruitful  talent  for  melody,  great  skill 
in  combining  sounds,  and  vast  knowledge  of  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  reckless  of  the  meaning  of  words; , 
is  indolent  and  procrastinating,  aiid  by  driving  off  his 
work  to  the  last  minute,  leaves  it  abounding  in  tiresome 
repetitions  of  )iimself,  in  unwarrantable  plagiarisms  from 
others,  and  in  errors  that  he  knows  how,  but  has  not 
time  or  industry  enough,  to  correct. 

The  applause  every  where  bestowed  upon  Rossini's 
operas,  excited,  in  turn,  the  jealousy  of  all  Germany :  the 
critics  exposed  his  faults,  the  patriots  called  to  combat, 
and  the  professors  took  the  ^eld.  Of  the  latter,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,  a  native  of  Holstein  t,  alone  has  he&i 
able  to  compete  with  the  fortunate  Italian ;  he  came  well 
prepared  for  the  contest,  and  has  ably  vindicated  the 
musical  reputation  of  his  country.  He  has  yet,  it  must 
be  granted,  produced  but  one  great  proof  of  his  aUlity  ; 
but  if  he  continue  in  the  same  course,  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  will  not  long  be 
doubtful. 

The  Freischiifz  is  an  opera  which  shews  that  the 
author  has  altogether  relied  upon  his  own  resources  in 
producing  it.  Were  we  to  say  that  a  single  resemblaiieo 
to  any  thing  else  cannot  be  traced  in  it,  vre  should  aner^ 


*  See  Haimonicon  for  February  lait^  page  IS* 
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it  we  do  affirm  that  it  is  {ree^fym  all 
'  n,  aD^OSfU  therfUCless  i^;^  that 

of  diginality,  apif  TiTHds  fb^lLirfi: 
saM:ftZiiaL::f6lii--of  'n^nBTTandj 
bbantiful  airV  a  strong  feelimiror  harmony,  vatMi  to  a 
deep  knovledge^olila  ctpftbmties^jjq^^  a 
dear  jodgmeiU. 

(m  last  BiUjaber  we  spql^e  of  the  dffunatic  part  of. 
th^  .work,  therefore  we  only  need  add  }ie)rey  that  tn  inho- 
portion  to  our  contempt  for  M.  Kind's  sh^rb  cif  ity  h  onr 
admiration  of  M.  de  Web^,  for  having  wronglit  ^  mnch  ' 
oat  of  materi§i)i^||o  raei^^^d  ridi;]^|(|ns.  _ 

Hafinff  tbwr|jiTeu  a  geaeral  opiAwa  of  ihlS^&sischutz, 
we^eij^  haue  To  exalnfhe'  ns^  sereltif^f^:  .HUliri  as  must 
of  theisift  kp^ow  bi^r^onr.ta^er&t^^^  dwielfj^in-^ 
dpalljriDii  thoSe'tlntJiaT^Tiot  wori^ 
winch  k^&tfi^^  jery  wniUq^^ 
of  thp  ^varioiW.  kAfl^vi^diiaiiis  ii)  uie4i$eaiM^tlAy;^8cenev  an 
whereof  are  aatombinef jiftith  theacj]fip,  th^it  tb^  will  prove 
aearlj  unintelfi^ble,  and  very  uninteresting  without  it. 

pieces  should  De^.d^aracter^^ticrot  stoiry  i^pd.incidedtff 
that  follow.  If  we  were  obliged  toi  assign' the  stykf'of 
this  t9  any  particular  school,  we  should  name  thftt  at  the 
hpad  jj  wjiigh.  stintiis  Bbethjorenr-Hm'tbat^siito^^ifrte 

L^preti-.aveii  .1^  together  mth  Jhe^  sira^en^ 


transitions  and  syabpjpQj^  i^esf,ii]|^Bcate -iuis  manner 
* "    :  of  the  vivace  wV  ' 


The 


which  afterw&ids  «  used 

  is-fiaely  coiiottved..and^in(^^^UflIy*^ 

:iTEa  second  sohiect  iri  S  f^i  (pa^e  159,  W 
dtggwttf  'bawy  aire  exceedingly  beautifid^ 
afford  a  judicious  relief  lo  the  early  jmrtl   The  mo^ 
dulations  here  are  managed  with  great  skiD,  and  bring 
out  the  subordinate  thoHvo  quite  fresh  at  every  change. 
^      "  tho4aw  pftrfpct  chords  at,page.lfULjwy8.T' 
St  jMt  lAf  oK^oiieiotfte :  «iid%e  ^el-eefti^n  ^ 
;:or^rc*ati«h,  W  K)  Wj*,  C|a^        will ! ; 
Very  nearef  IwQifs  pflHan^^  ait^  grander;  ^ 
!  Introduction  isr  an  ^animated  ctiorull  of  ^peasants, 
188^ihis  num^9.  ^  The 
mtxW  wiiff  air 

_j*f*      r".  xi.  '  "1 


«MWfc  Intro&^tibn  (P«£^el7t.)  Thewhofe 

r5"is  *^e'l^rzcVft"'and  iteom^  SJfis-ca 


TRTF'is  *^e'l^rzcVft"'and  ite^^  SJfis-crffied- a 
^fet^atr.  th^  £og)ish  Dp^-^h/ws^^,  wjiifih,  as  t}ie  th^ 
^rtsane pojt  heard  tc^ether*  is  atlQwat^ie^  it  is'i6ng,  'iUSid 
^  Gal<*jij^ed^^^^^  qircies  i'  but  itj  jpoii^.  df  Scaaly 

and  skill  is  enHtled  to' no  common  j^aiiseV  *  ■  *  ^  ■^  • 
.    No*  J  i^  tjlie'  waits  given  in  tne.  first  volume  o^our 
Vorky  jpooe  ^      This  is  ite  tune  rendiared  by  so  many 
.of  .tho^  el^ganiand  ingenipus  pieees,  of  mechanism  con- 
.  .ft^nea  i|^Uiei&^  andls  extremely 

V>'*t  is  Mowed  by  the  twp  airs,  "Thro'  the 
iiQj^i^^iS^         ^  "  Methinks  I  s^  her**  (page 


legXjMih  of  which  are  j^of  genius  and  azprnmuL 
TiffHtter  part  of  this  <c^4i  the  vhacu^tbe  overtwe, 

to  Wph^we  before  bXIxA^  *  ^ 

JHo^^'ihh  Ja»yhanaHan 
Ikuly^^bfir^ctftrisllc.  H  it  si  , 
jme  of  ipen|oviBff»tbe;weU*foon( 
Th^  mfxture"  of  cunning  and 

imitated  by  the  harsh  discords  and  iecoentrii  melo3y;aDd 
the  compo9er'%  direction  tb  sing^ it^with  ayiiwiuai  yawiy 
skoidd  not  escape  the  observatiou  of  either  performers  or 

Jto.  8  h  a  jibwerTdr  air  Air  Ciopms^'^iaoti^^iijiiMltm 
trtVed  fiyr  dtagi$  effect,  abd  With  a«  dem  medolMMhtm^ 
buHefsnot  ain;^  stoed  l^amiftitors^^dr^d^^ 
jD^rmanbe:'  ^s  o6tn^d^;fh«  1tMlwt,iatt 
help  wotidMb^'  that'  ttief  duthtm  did  hot^  atiikaiBof  ikm 
custoto,  the,  ^ropri^y  <)f'  whioh  fas^  liot^beao^qaeMfeiedj 
introduce  a 7^j^eatf<f^mkMfe In  I. 
No;  (r,'a  i6^i(^  Agatha^'tui^  A^/in  A'ismMkiSiim 
raceffil  eom^sition,  highly  tfj^^^Mtofii^^ 
Jferide^tfesi,  toA  cl  happy  mbsi^stftg^ittifatia^ 


publishihg  it  in  the 'ffkih^tcOfi,'«f  lUe  yieltatjpitttaddl^ 
lit  least.'  If  iwe  find  H  praMcl()yi4jto4n$^  Jiai^ 
month,  or  the  month  after,  we.  shall  be  haj^y  to  pcesent 

k'to'nnr^s^jl^beis.  ^  ^ 

'  'Ho.    is  a  song  for  Ani»e  (^pagi'\i'^u\ 
utjfki  ii     A>/^a,^ant  lfatb«r  Ufcul^fd 
sufficient  predsioh  and  jie|itn(SS.:  jAiigTeati 
is  displa;^%Hh#coA{ksitito^9blMi^  vMiiA 
inflmiately  ag^urent  to  those  who  have  aoc»  to  tb  ^ 
tfcorei  'Qtr  fiiK^-^a.-^ati^if '.^iEdun^  llo'  tfk^ 
•a(Cioom[|aniniehts.  j 


tto,  ^is  a  9^1^ vd  -A  fin  for  if^atAei«-'-T] 
fldenoe  than  effect  in'this,  so  far  as  we  oa£  judge  from 
the  fojjjy.  A  very)  fine  actress  as  wdt  as  smger.  may 
prodace  from  it  i$ore19|tn*  we  have  witness^her~ 

in-  with  the^iecitiatnrefifiviii^' w  ^  ^ 
aTft^iMlBhed;*(pii|re  M^j^e^^  theai-ai 
distinguished  by  elegance  of  taste  anc^trdf^: 

No,  9^  is  the  Terzetto  whence  we  have 
mtrrehiefit  IKEt  ter~SO'  ^ifer^^y 


eat 


thol^nT* 


composition^  bttVwe  regret    say  that«  eic 


which  we  have  printed,  little  of  it  is  performed  in  Londbo. 

We  now  come  to  the  Finale  to  Ifi^  wosaAldtpdlijdh 
(ibmprfises  the*  Fhcantation  &en^  wWe  Hw^MipOMipdas 
placed  the  nost  fanciful  instfimieaial  .tttawUliatclii^^ 
ever  written.  For  the  description  of  this  scene  mdMAr 
to  our  last  nmnber,  andef  liie-ihAft^^BfiaiilU^'O^tsaeiM 
with  a  chorus,  in  v  shaY^  mtnOrv^  a^iM^fiMiQfbMmii 
merely  imitate  fbencrfe^iiit  rftf#ls;^Uh^iaftati>f iwMa, 
if  not  strictly  niusfciai  |#  hf||htyidMuiiaticLo  iWet^ai- 
phony  to  this  is  ^contained  in  the  annexed  blfftv'{ki-&'a^a» 


^  
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We  need  not  extol  the  harmony  which  this  specimen 
9tA&l^ii^VfOtliB  ^^ym  V^^k  ta\»sfi  sti^e,  that 

tbKfVfkdeod*  Aft  ,M ;  tba)  the  inodi)^-^ 

mdt  ^i€kmditipp<«f  Abf^^S  all*  t^,  i$i,^u|^pja4ur|ft]l^ 

flecl,  and  to  «tt  pUhBr^id  reason ;  Vt  .hjurrjr  it  ugj 
•nd:  fdi^nrrtt  rno  reypil^  fpiHn'M^easi^  jei^citem^'nj^,  till 
tk»jO«vttia.i)in|tt4ii^  : ....  ...... 

eae,tebrn,Ntt«ib9rSAnd}^t  U' o(  st^fifxiai^fipj^.^^  " 
ODBCfewelyidiliiiii^ 


deIl|^rtment9.  We  will*  hoirever,  transcribe  two  extr^- 
iDiain^y.  passages  from  it*  The  first  occurs  after  castings 
the  second  bulfet. 


The^hext  i(s  heaVd  Hirhen  the  0fth  bnllef  is  completed,  and 
the  Qpening  of  another  i^honts  of  spirits.  " 


dEtfith^ftftttisirmiinpIe  1ft  the  performer  (Qcarefol  to  play 
jwfcf f  ■  tmttmik,  wilbont' which  caution,  tW,  mo^t  wai^y, 
otaA^i,m,Vt\»^  »tbv  l^UiiHiMid  litb  bars,  be  misled  by 

tiYf ^etfreen.  4ha;«^end  iuhI  lidrd  acts  ia  No.  1 1 ,  the  En" 
dx^d^pM^^Mim  ih^'Wy  ^r$i  number  of  our  work. 
.  JBUi^i^  rmttrUMe  far  it^  f  iifacit^       originality.  The 
imtfer^kfU  o£ittiaii«lrwti|Qe4  f^aiP:  lift  part  ;^ttie  Hunts- 
men's-diofw.;  t-.,  -j,,  .  ^  ^       /  ..  . 

No.  18,  is  the  celelmted  Cavatina.  It  appeared  in  the 
Elej^th  Ngsfber  of  <fcg;HAn mflicoy,  amMromits 
eaOMsite  faaMty,  creaXaM  ^trTj^|rl^nf^  (rrnrrfl^rh  for 
a  lurtbey  laoqitaimance  urittplbe  (tedSa  wheboe.^  Was 

fen.  dumoC'jiii  glricMlMr^pihit  oui^7nio>e  paat- 
iste  ajj*,  irnxdoqy  thjSi^appe^'  jgyre  jstrorigfy  to  thb 
Hrt%  lii'Mt  olr  g<M;^ris»and'fiipl5eIngr  But  '^ffl  tt" 
or^ditodj^that,  'frl'^tfranp  it  for  peHbwH6nce  at  the 
Knfflisth  C^ra'feuse.  a  considerable  pOftton:^  of  ^  has 
been,  by  profane  >  JiinihM  jteiaK%wy»^Cihe . 


whicb,  ba^'  tfiW^been  exposed  to  worse  than''  gt>tl^ 


.yiolence,  is  lhat,  wtierettpon  foi*  relief  and  for  effi^t'te 
a  wbole,  the  aif '  may  be  considered  as  aatirely  depen- 
dent! ;  V-       '  '  ' 

Kp.  id,  is  a  short  Romance^  followed  by  4'  dharining 
movement,  which  we  have  now  given.  (Pdge\M.) 

The  Volkslied,  or  Song  and  Chorus,  rfo.  14,  was  A\6*- 
gether  new  to  us  ;  we  had  beard  nothing  like  H;  Mmple 
as  ft  is,  it  must,  when  well  performed,  produce  a  Mrong 
emotion.'  It  will  be  found  in  the  Fifth  II«tii^?t>FHhiji 
work. 

Iilo*  15,  is  the  /a^r  Chor^  or  Hant$raen's  chorus.  It  is 
one  of  the  venr  ^popular 'tliing^i»  the  vC^ra :  on  the 
'London  stage  it  is  gen^graHy  fwyn«^-ayH  fiymftnY  is 
5nng  in  parts,  even  %  the  commoti  tabowe^^  wi^y 
pursue  their  work  togefthef.  Not  iiaving^  wfent^g  -gwnt 
it  in  vocal  score  in  our  present  nuStber,  we'^have  pub- 
lished it  arranged  for  the  piano-forte  and  flute,  and 
hope  shortly  to  give  it,lbr.]^.c^s,:; We  wiUi  tuibaw  Ikt 
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tf  lhMb  'fbr  Ib^ei^^finiiofiT^  to  tfie  pas'saj^s'm'plaui 
<^6Qt^te>7>atnt^  cibnsisting  of  Qnly  jcoinmofi  chordjSt  at 

9  J.kfijfif^l^  tp  the  third aoi  IfMlt.flctili  not  Metm^ 
a«y  j^ftt44>f  the  «perft:  ^he  ^vtr  bm'Miie  b}["ifcefii9tmte 
aw  cNiite  sdyiim^  «tid  the  air  fdat  fdlfSwsi  tbf  O/focirr 
the'Frinde^  fs  deliciouslj  pdtbetie  add  touching.  All  this 
19  omitted  in  performance  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
for  the  drama  is  there  made  to  end  happHv,  ao.  uiutvoid«> 
ahle  Jermiqation  tp  an  opeva  when  4^|^lioii«d*  -  the 
original,  the  seventh  ballet  which  Rodoipb  irfnoolsiiat  the 
bird,  recoils  and  enters  the  Immmb  of  A|pee«v>  Thtt  the 
story  in  Germanj  end^  fctidif .'  -  •  »  • 

The  FreiBcmti  is  a  wdt-k  tft  whibli  tfoit^  hiid  ade*- 
quale  jitdgment  cannot  be  formed  witjiout  a  patient  c^od. 
repeated  examination  of  the  music;  or  withoiit  bearing  it 
more  tbahlonce,  or  even  twice«  ipJarmed  on  tbe  &ift||e« 
It  .is  an  intdlectval  compofittionrtW  roquirealha  eaertion 
of  iutallect  to  enter  fn%  iato  its  neanin^  and'  an  intimate 
aoqiiaintaiioe- with  its'^amas  parts '1^  develoi^  all  its 
beauties. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 


ViFNNA.-^lQie  only  novelty  at  the  Kanithnertlior-theatre 
-liHs  been  the  opera  of  GabrieUa  di  Fer^r,the  music, by  Caraffa. 
"The  chidraclew  were  cast  aa^  follows;  Filippo  Augusto^  Sjjj. 
Anibroiri;  Faycl^  Sif.  Dorizelji ;  Gahriellop  Signora  l)ara4- 
nelli ;  Raoid  di  Ccuci,  Sig.  David )  &c.  Douzelli.  obtaiucd 
great  an  *  weli-earned  applause  for  the  spirit  with  which  be 
aj'^mttedltiih^ielf ;  DardanelU  has  a  good  ecliool,  but  her  voi^e 
i«  of  limited  compass,  and  has  lost  much  of  i\9  freshness.  As 
td  'flfe.  musi;:,  that  wljich  is  of  th«  Rossmian  school, — aud  Uie 
proportion  ia  by  no  means  small, — pleased;  the  rest  was 
coldly  received.  -  Upon  tlie  whole,  \f\  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  pcrformer9,  its  receptiop  was  by  no  means  flatteriD|,  and, 
after  a -few  representations,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  will, 
be  soon  replaced  by  one  of  the  productions  of  the  Peaaroniau 
polygrapliy,  since  the  two  great  stars,  Fodor  and  Lablaclie,  are 
shorn y  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  place. — Jean  de  Paria^ 
and  Rossini*9  Corraiino^  which  was  eked  out  by  the  duet  from 
Armida,  Cara  per  te  qt^etf  aninu^  have  been  performed. 

'  On  the  lesser  theslret  the  novdti es  have  been,  Det  Znubtfr- 
«  kk^  (The  woodecfttl  Sleepers,)  a  dramatic  lisiry  piece  with 
soags  aiid  danoerin  two  acts;  Die  €hAeH  de$  ewimien  KSniffi- 
a  comic  fairy  drama,  the  music  by  Riotte ;  and  Smmenfiu-^ 
stsmiu,  (The  sdar  Ectipse^)  the  music  by  Vrtlkeit;  as  com- 
positions,  these  belong  entirely  to  the  second  dsn,  but  the 
4ippetiile  for  novelty  must  be  catered  fbr.  -  Ttie  music  consists 
notes. 

On  the  4lh  of  May,  the  Musical  Society  of  this  place 
held  its  meetiAK,  the  bill  of  fare  was  as  follows:  Symphony 
in  D,  by  Uayno;  sn  Aria  from  Paer*s  Griselda;  a  Con- 
certo 4br  the  Violoncello  in  G  sharp,  by  Homberx  ^  Malthissoo's 
OpferUid  (Hymn  of  Sacrifice,)  set  to  music  by  Beethoven, 
Overture  to  Le  Solitmre  by  Caraifa ;  the  Hymn,  Preis  dir, 
Gottheit,  durehalle  HtmmeU  by  Mozart.  With  respect  to  this 
<  wlipoaHicm  of  Beethoven,  which  is  one  of  his  latest  produc- 
lions  of  the  kind,  it  is'  simple,  pious,  without  pretension,  and 
speaks  at  once  to  the  heart,  bat  from  that  very  circumstance 
it  created  but  little  sensation,  A  spiritual  concert  was  also 
gfven  here^  consisting  entirely  of  tlie  compositions  of  the  last- 
fianYtd  mnster,  wliich  were  performed  »s  follows ;  the  Pastoral 
symphony :  the  Credo  from  his  last  Mass ;  the  Overture  to 
Corhtnma;  snd  the  liwt  act  df  his  orstorio,  Christnt  am 
OHherfj  (Christ  t)n  the  Moflnt  of  Oliver*.)— At  another  concert, 
aymmglAiily.  'of  thfe  name  of  Leopoldma  61ahetk$i,  performed 
an  air  with  variations  composed 'by  herself,  with  accompa- 


^nf^jfv  for  fhe  ore6estyb»  #tiicfi  Was  ^^v^  "Wf^^i^kor]: 
tKsh^  comdion  interest  Hkfs  young  arti *f li^iisi' i  gfatf  r" 
'  of  taste,,  joined  to  inventioa  aoi^  pQ^ers^oC^tesni^  \ 
idrstoider.-^  '  v       •         -   •  ,  ^..^  v% 

5  Btni^ik^-nfr.ofMtts  give 
(SSMtesf  S^pon  tiBi,iii'S»hicb'iB 

qlpoaisUgria.itae.tbifd  act*  I'te  diii iirtimpif Uf ,yliqa I 
gsiiiitd-wch  In  yhsbihly»  froas  thgariBSmpstSMb^^ 
beiog  saved  from  the  sscri^  of  the  flooses^iad  old 

and  TMto  nbttiniag  iife  and  Mbertj^  ttasoHgh.>tb»4   

.  the  victim  wbo.hsa  bean,  reacued  ihwibe  flMMj^'.  llbMsMte^ 
is  wel]  adapted  to  t&e  chscactev  df  tlio  piocci'lMrt  tklK^atf^i 
not  be  denied  that  the  appiaaas  it  .obtsloed  wsaosfJo  wiral^ 
as  that' bestowed  oa  tfaa  atsr  an4  splendid  ds(jsiaHdb#  %f- 
MesivstiKdbkr  ^ndiGomtr'AisMsiiaoa  BWMcM»  ahe^Msi^^ 
i by. (Klaii^^ssbieik  f|iia<pn6daoadt  Imtoitettbt  iia^  tawi^  i 
new  .iavasNre  by  .ommteOMsan*  BdlMreri  bat  tba  Mmt*-^ 
junt  plsssa/rQm.il»  poa^airity  slid  pseSeusioa^-^'a^Ma^^ 
(the  aoble  Ps^e^).  Wit  mtwsc  by  Baron  v«»^:|iBhSas«leii. 
Tbci  e  '^VerS'  same  things  in  tbis  opem  of  a  very-  pleaBiMr kiad, 
Ipflftictntariy  a  tiuet  iu-the  first  a«t  beg^llniag,•^0»r9elS•^iMtM-,* 
^c«,  wtwob  loaastaally  iaaets'  ymkh  atr  aaeore;  %n  airt  MnMrtK 
\Snt<$tki^        altdr.the  4iiskM  bi-.tha  iecbo^  aH^;ah»«'siii»r 
AM*  st^is«sia,VSc«^'MdfsaoMi«oaHliied^*^^ 


afidtpleasa»9^ectSi«4^Bet#eeiitlM.mtl^JdiB^  _ 
ceif  o^lsylKtittedt^mlbMMsbdne^.  iwWe%  sriib^U  l»alHbii^' 

larity,  was  managed  with  gresot  jndgnseak    .      \  .-  m  «...  -  { 

»iO«/. 


>  D^esDCN^'n-The  tiieatricalyeavof  tbispiaca  WbS€|APV^M4\ 
tby  many  novelties,  the  first  among  w^ilch  T*"Tifli  ijt  ^Jffufflsa's 
Tomantic  piece  in  tluee  acts,4he  musi^sefected/rMa  t^^jfrj^ik^ 
ofMo^arttaud  arranged  for  .the  orchestra.  Si^jfjlie.vfmsf^vfifc! 
Sey fried.  The  drama,  is.  altogctber  lusigumcsaU>(l4liati^^ 
terest  is  leil  lo  the  dai^oes  and  decofratioaH  fif  ,^fm4f  .wH 
should  have  said  to  tlie  altnsctioo  o(  the  mnsicr  "^iieMaaii^*' 
«us  back  .very  delightfully  to. the  piaoo^forte  worl^of  al^MSKi 
whiciv  amidst  the  novelties  of  the  day,  ,affa%jMmMf: 
to  be  forgotten.  M.  Sey  fried  has  eatere^^ Raf  IfciJ^Vwla ) 
the  spirit  of  Mozarfpi  inatrumentsi  composition^  ^sfidLlhsai 
adapted  it  with  judgment;  the  chorassea  ii^.  psr|io»Viaiswt 
manajyed  with  great  cttect  But  (he  overture,  swf  ^SfnajafAt' 
parts  of  the  second,  act  are  too  httle  in  tb^  dramstif  ^Igi^^kMgr 
for  the  greater  part  arranged  firom  quaxteits^  -T^Wf^c^dw^' 
to  this,  pnode  of  arrangement  tbei:e  can  be  hiitjl'p.uNNu. 
is  self-evident;  hence  it  was  not  very' judicious  for^(i)dMC 
Fisose  to  introduce  tlie  grand  air  Come  $e6dio  ^c.,^ffi^^^^. 
Con  fan  Tutte,  instead  of  the  simple  o  elo^  ^kl^'  mod 
probably,  been  sHotted  her,  .  ' . '  ^  * 

Euryanthe^  the  grand  opera  of  M.  von  Weber,  tlks'^o 
produced  here,  and  met  witir  a  t%ry  fiiyoor^ble  TfTptiSf 
Expectation,  *  though  raised  to^  the  highest  degree,  waS,  not 
disappointed.  No  one  is  satisfied  with  the  ^rams,  which 
neither  romantic,  nor  effective  in  any  way,  and  the  plot  is  inti^ 
cate'and  confused.  The  whole  of  the  opera  Is  in  recitative^«m 
works  of  which  kmd  cfeamess  and  perspAcofty  ^ocdd  be  ^* 
tended,  to^  in  order  that  the  hearer  ipay  goess  *t  the  coqfezt 
of  the  story  st  least.  Ttie  mitsic,  however,  is  our  object, 
and  we  shall  leave  the  text  to  its  fkte.  Of  this  opera, 
a  musical  composition,  our  opinion  baa  already  t>een  given* 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  again  to  pronounce  it  to  beA.in  its 
kind,  one  of  the  most  l>eautifh1  productions  of  the  art  But 
with  respect  to  the  recitatives,  we  cannot  txit  observe  that 
they  are  so  highly  laboured,  so  as  to  have  the  cffbct  raakiqg 
the  airs  which  they  introduce  appear  cold  and  tame.  Tbe  con- 
stant efifbrt  of  the  composer  To  strike  is  too  evident  snd  oiany  of 
the  forms  of  his  harmony  have  th§  appearance  of  beis^.too 
studied.  Tiie  tranter  chorus  and  the  wedding  song  fls  jthe 
third  act  evidently  owe  their  birth  to  the  Pr^fcti^*  aod  ia 
this  pl:ice  bear  tittle  or  no  relation  to  the  action  ^Xk^  tanor 
of  the  piece  -v 

I'his  opera  way  received a  nnmerous  public  wt^tH^trihiaiL 
enthusiasm,  and  is  a  proof  that  devilries  and  wo1f^teg||_  ir^  wS 
always  necessary  to  render"  good  music  ^nterolii^  2m 
conclusion  of  the  peice  the  composer  was  called  for,  aad  retired 
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Winn  lifMiiMiiBHil  Ihr  ifcr  iivl  tiiiie» 


' 4eoii6n»triiBiiM  of  •Dplm0e.--The  aCfaer  Geriii|ii. 
t^JDfr.  J^rmcAt(e«»  lV«ci««^  Die .  J^icf^^e^/^  (tnc 
^ed^}*1>y  A.  Meyer,  2>iV  SiU/ttAnm^  ws  ddm  S^l^ 
Dfr  UntiJubm  (tbe  lii?l8ibk)i.l>jL£ttle. 

riHiHI  Hiiitfii  !■  ti  -nrli  ^  ^^•■^jn^^.n^  Thrdrannor 

iHJieuliwg  iMd»Prtr  hu  dfeedy  been  nnttieoeeM^ 
ipww— <  in  J  Hijii  iintnii  ilj  Hnd  k  by  ncf  nei*!  ib^ombteto 

vMi  vtlunu  weberete* 
•ettb  in  s  ff«it  lAeMie  to 

 j  bin  MdeU  He  i»  not  witfaoot  talent;  bnl 

in  ton  diffu«f  nod  too  little. in  tbe  dnuMtio 
-  JUmmkmim .  i'  At^u,  kbn  mmc  bf  Maycrbeen  Tbia 
ontrn.  km  Jbmdy  aaqnlreA  onnaidarable  oalebvily.  It  in  ^11 
Qf  .  nafV!'  inKi  bannliful  nleai»  and  pamarktl  bislvumautnliMi. 
U  tteMtlwr  payarMrfanpitmnmeb  bnfnageto  RoiibiW  ilib 
if  tbe  nMt  pnfdnnatiie^  wben  itrnMrnAdmnd  Uial.racb  u  the 
pfcvatfing  faein  of  Italy:  it  it^re  to  ^iiaaic^  i  a  teniptstion-  that 
a  fonnt  «oni|MMBr  can  hardly  retinL  Attioug  tite  moHB  beau- 
tinil  and  cftctife  piecei  might  be  mentioned^  a  doot  io  the 
fiial  act  and  fba  ilnala,  alw  a  piitoral  dwruf,  and  a  terattlo  in 
IhanMondaat^  An  air,  with  a  iMin  oh«igal»  aoennijpaaiineut, 
waambn>niacb  onninnded,  and  was  given  Witb  gmi  eObct  by 
thn  k^JvL  iUlbuWrbn  olbaropefte  tuer^^EnMin  dr  ml 
liupe  Gm^mM  4i  JTnrtea  by  MariaciA^Xt  N0:Uft 
di  fifm$  CmtnMt,  by  RciiinM;*  Gmttm  Lady^La 
Y9tid€,  and  //  MMnmmm  S^m. 

Among  the  concerts  given  in  "^it  ^ace,  one  of  the  most  ef« 
teU^^'bMt  attended  wat  that  of  Profeisbr  Kolte,  on  which 
onoailin  he  toeHbrmed  a  new  coneerto  for  tbe  chirionet,  com* 
paMtf  €.  m Von.  'W^ber,  and  Variations  by  Bftroiann,  both 
int«<|ilMhigand  masterly  style.  On  the  same  occasion,  M; 
FMb^gavv  with  great  effect  Variatlont  for  tbe  BsMon  also  by 
Van.'WtMr,  bn  a  HongaHan  air,  fbU  of  spirit  The  perw 
fMiaMe-  ^hhed  with  Hummers  grand  concerto  'far  the 
PiM^  in  A  minor.^n  the  tost  QusrittUAcmiMnf  giten  here, 
tbr ptnena^tecled  <br  perfbrniaoce  were :  Mozart^s  QuintetC  in 
G'lharfs  Biea^  Qnint^  in  D  flat,  a  auartett  by  Spohr,  and 
■nntiii  by  B.  Romberg.  Mad.  Veltfaeim  gave  KuhWs  Pfomo- 
<Wat«ll*and9ie[i'  Sextett  iu  C  sharp.  M.  Rftike  performed  a 
Qita'tgtt-by  Ries,  and  Variations  iipoo  a  SwedMi  national 
B«My,  WMch  was  rery  pleasin^^.  It  condnded  with  a  con- 
o«itn.ibr  Hie  darionet  by  C  M.  Von.  Weber,  peiforaed  by 
^mlkm&tfM»9  aeoompanted  on  tl^e  piano  by  M.  Benedikt. 

Among  the  church  music  was  given  Schicht*8  Oratorio,  Dot 
¥Sni€  des  Oertchten,  (tbe  End.  of  thi^  Just,)  in  tbe  Protestant 
Chbrch;  and  Naumann^a  Oratorio^  I  PtU^frini,  in  the  Catho- 
lic cathedral. 


MvirtCH.— The  operas  given  at  the  Italian  Theatre  this 
•eaaon  have  been  the  Venerentola,  the  ItaUana  in  Algeria  the 
CkeUo  and  Ihe  Moti  of  RossinS^Xa  Ra^t»»agUa  by  KapeU- 
meiiAer  Stuntx;  II  Fanatieo  per  la  Mtuica^  by  Mayer,  and 
laatly  the  Semiramide  of  Bosaini,  tbe  characters  oi  which  were 
cast  as  foRows: 

jSenuramid«t  Signora  Fenzi;  Arswe,  Schiassetti;  Auur^ 
Sig.  Sautini;  Orse,  Sig.  PelleKrini ;  ic^reno,  Sig.  Trezziui ;  and 
Arsena,  Signora  Pellegrini.  This  over-long  opera  lasted  three 
Iniirs  and  a  haff«.  The  general  opinion  ibrmecl  here  of  this  last 
production  of  Rossini  appears  to  be  tba^  with  respect  to  the 
principal  point  in  a  serious  opera,  viz.,  a  due  proportion  of 
etfbctive  song,  it  does  not  rank  -among  the  moat  intellectual 
works  of.  this  composer.  In  none  of  his  compositions  has 
leas  attention  been  paid,  to  expressive  air,  in  none  has  the 
little  contained  in  it  t)een  so  much  overwhelmed  by  masses  of 
iostruQiental.  music  Be  who  bas  so  sweetly  expreaaed  in  song 
the  sorrows  of  the  love-k>rn  Tancredi,  has  become  a  partizan 
of  the 'northern  school,  and,  like  all.  zealous  converts,  la- 
boored  to  outdo  his  teachers.  But  this  admits  of  an  explana- 
tioo ;  if '  wn  may  belicve  the  aitfbor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Roe- 
nni^i  the  composer  is  forgot}en  in  the  compnant  husband; 

i         •  .      ■  "  ■  ■  ■ 

*  These  MemoiTs  have  'tecently  appeared  in  EnglUb. 


t|if.  partiif  -grpiffir^jiKw^^ifrittcn  <or  Ma^4#M»Ait^r)^ 
sini.  In  order  tp>  impact  a  .fictitious,  yigoi^:  U),,p  vpi^  tkftt  >% 
decayed,  he  striveii  to  cover  it  ^eneath  the  veil  of  stropg^I^r^ 
monie^  and,  tltathis  may  be  consistent  is  obliged  to  treat 
the  superior  voices  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  thrdt^  tlf^lli 
anc9cUenoits  into  tbaabado;  In  no  other  of  his  oompositiotia 
km  be  loit^tlO jproduen  dramatic  effeol  by  adch  atvong  kN^ 
stnimentation.  .Qisvg^iis  bas  the  bapi^  ait  of'.acconiii 
modatiog  itself  lo  every  thing,  an4  shoul4  the  hca^.  fce^snr.i 
feited  by  a  succession  of  too  ]qu4  sod  oppressive  harmorite%  jie 
knows  the  happy  moment  wben  a  well-timed  flourish 
trumpets,  oir  a  pleasing  melody,  gives  him  a  fresh  relish  for 
Kafeuing  to  what  is  to  come.-^^miramide  is  indispotably  one 
of  the  moai  aplandid  perfbrmancea  that  has  i>een  witnessed  tiers 
for  a.kNig  time  -iHtft.  Uufertnuately  no&'&rc<lo  of  the  operai 
waa  to  be  obtained,  nor  even  a  meagre  programme,  by  which 
the  wrjti^r  of  tlija.  inigbt  t>e  enabled  satisfactorily  to  analyse 
tiie  mechanism  of.  so  complicated  a  story,  and  see  how  far  thf^ 
variea  movements  of  the  piece  are  suited  to  tHe  expression  nf 
tbe  sentiments  intended  to  be  conveyed,  LeA  merely  to  tha 
impression  of  the  senses^  and  tossed  at  random  upon  ^' 
shoreless  oeean  of  tones  and  harmonies^  without  the  poem  as 
a  Qonipaasi  unable  to  enaspeeliend  clearly  tlie  drift  of  Ilia 
subjecli.  he  conid  ^fX  feebly  impress  on  bisv  memory  soma 
of  the  more  definite  sentiments  a(  the  piece. — ^The  overture, 
which  t)egao  with  a  roll  of  dmmaof  tome  seconds,  afforded 
an  anticipation  of  tlie  rest  of  the  entertainment.  In  the  first 
act  there  ia  a  very  palpable  imitation  of.  the  German  air 
Freui  e^h  dee  Lebeme  (Life  let  na  Cherish),  and  many  jokea 
have  appeared  in  the  journals  of  Venice  and  Vienna  relative* 
to  it  wh^n  it  is  rensembered  tjiat  Venice  is.  now  half  Ger* 
man,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Rossini  should  have  become  familiar 
with  thii  popular  melody,  nor  are  we  surprised  that  it  should^ 
hate  dwelt  upon  his  ear,  and  elided  insensibly  into  his  text, 
embellished  by  a  highly-spirited  accompaniment,  ft  must  be 
confessed  that  this  opera  abounds  with  much  that  is  beautiful, 
and  much  ,  that  is  excellent,  and  well  calculated  to  display 
the  talents  of  a  good  singef,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that" 
tliere  is  much  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  For  instance,  there , 
is  a  duet  between  two  of  the  heroes  of  the  piece  which,  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  bars  together,  consists  of  nothing  but  al- 
ternate  triplets  and  roulades;  and  some  of  the  melodiea 
proceed  fbr  tweke  or  fourteen  bara  together  in  a  simitar  move- 
ment, without  the  rest-point  of  a  single  crotchet.  This  puts  . 
the  poor  sing^  quite  out  of  breath,  and  obHgea  him  to  in- 
terrupt the  phrases  of  the  song  with  many  a  misplaced  effort 
at  respiration,  in  order  to  avoid  total  auffocation.  No  jporto- 
fliento,  no  pause ;  he  is  whirled  along  in  the  torrent  of  har- 
mony. The  same  dramatic  solfeggios  are  inceasantly  repeated^ 
and  with  a  vehemence  thai  can  liave  no«lhar«  effect  than  that 
of  piovittg  rninoua  |o  the  organs  ^  tbe  aingar. .  After  heaung 
the  opera  to  the  end,  it  was  impoasible  net  Io  wo«der  liow<tba  ^ 
sinipeo  couM  bate  acquitted  themselves  in  the  aminer  they  did, 
in  iuu-moniea  so  Utmured,  and  rendered  so  IkntaaliGaJly  diScnll^ 
as  if  expressly  intandnd  to  oppress  tbe  artist  instead  of  serving  * 
to  display  bia  powers.  How  difficult  the  task  which  Signora 
Fenzi  and  Sig.  Schiaasetti  had  to  perform  I  yet  how  admiratUy 
did  they  acquit  themselvea  of  these  difficulties,  which,  after  all^ 
excite  only  the  pity  of  tire  true  lover  of  art,  in  witnessing  sneb 
a  waste  of  powers!— Tbe  piece  also  abonnds  with  many 
admirable  chorosaes,  and  the  decorations  9tc.  are  splendid  aiirf 
appropriate,  but  all  could  not  atone  for  the  absence  of  those 
sweet  melodies  that  speak  to  the  heart,  of  that  '  -  ' 

Cantor  che  nel^  ankna  eitefUe^. 
.  —  A  laudable  attempt  has  also  been  made,  to  revive  some 
of  the  muiic  of  tbe  ancient  school.  Of  this  kind  is  ErintOt  m 
opera  set  to  music  by  Casper  Kerl,  iu  the  year  l66t,  the  first 
great  Italian  opera  produced  on  the  theatre  of  Miioicb,  wbich 
was  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  poetry  of  this  opera  waa 
from  the  pen  of  Count  Bissan,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  was 
Vittorio  Castiglione,  and  the  eoropany  consisted  of  eleven  sing^ 
era.  The  last  opiera  performed .  heitv  before  the  long  inter- 
ruption  that  took  place  on  acconnt  of  tbe  ctrcumataores  of  th^ 
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THE  HARMOI^tCON. 


>ii^ir«  was  the  Qui^r  and  PoUtac  of  Vbgfelr.  wltich  appeared  ia 
1767*  At  last  aroae  a  princesa  who  reatored  the  reigti  of  the 
art.  Tbia  waa  Adelaide  of  Saroy,  wife  of  the  Elector  Ferdlaand 
Mana,  who  waa  not  only  a  patroneas  of  muaic,  bat  heraelf 
able  practitioQer.  At  her  tovitatioo  Italian  mttsic  again 
croased  the  Alpa,  and  gradually  anooeeded  in  allenctng  the 
ftiguea  and  canoiia  of  the  Flemiah  'achool.  It  was  than  that 
pare  melody  waa  reatored  to  ita  aitcient  honours  and  com- 
poaera  came  to  aasiat  and  delight  returning  good  taate.  Cir* 
cunatancea  equally  ferourable  continaed  to  promote  the  reign 
of  Kood  aenae,  at  the  commencement  of  the  preaent  century, 

'  and  under  the  encouragement  given  to  muaic,  Tirtuoai  of  emi- 
nettce  abounded  iii  Munich.  Afterwarda,  Signor  Brizxt  waa 
called  in  to  employ  hia  talenta  for  Airthering  thia  object,  and 

'  ander  hia  direction  AMlUit  Merope,  Crinevra,  iVfifiui  PompiliOf 
and  laatly,  in  the  anmroei*of  \B\6p  Tmuredi,  were  made  known 
to  a  German  public.  Since  that  period,  good  music  has  been 
more  and  more  cultiTated,  and,  it  ia  hoped,  the  introduction 
of  Semiramid€  may  prore  that  good  taate  baa  not  retrograded  in 
Munich.— The  performancea  in  German  were  Richard  Loweri' 
A<rjr(Ccear  de  jLion)  DieJHachztsit  dcf  Fiyaro  (Noz2e  di Figaro) 
LibtuM,  andlaatly  Koniff  OaribM,  the  poetry  by  C.  M.  Heigl, 
tlie  muaic  by  Mo^rt,  with  an  introduction  and'  finale  to  the 
aecoad  act  by  Kapeiimciater  J.  H.  B.  Stunz. 

StvToaao. — ^The  following  operaa,  new,  at  leaat  to  thia 
tfieatre,  have  been  lately  pi-odnced  here ;  La  Damd  Soldato, 
by  Orlandi,  X*  Ji^ano  felwe  of  Roaatni*  and  Die  FenoandZtm- 
gen  (The  Metamorphoaifl^)  by  A.  Fischer.  The  muaic  of 
Orlandt  la  not  temarkably  distinguiahed  eitlier  for  invention, 
for  new  and  attractive  meiodiea  or  harnioniei^dr  any..tliutg 
novel  or  atriking  in  'the  in^umentation ^  but  it^  general  cha-^ 
racter  la  pteaaine,  and  tlie  ain^  ditet%  4rc.,  are  not  covered  hy 
the  orchestra,— -Beatdes  theae  operaa,  the  repetiliona  were  Ook 
/an  Tutte,  Tmnertdi,  Fanthan,  Die  VeUalin,  Aline,  DerFr^- 
sehiits,  (for  the  ^Hd  time,)  La  Molinara,  Die  Scktoeitxer- 
/amUie,  Adrian  ton  Ostade,  Saramo,  the  Barbiere  di  Sitfifflid, 
Roealiib,  Coana  Armand,  Die  Zauberflote,  Italiana  in  Afyeri; 
Axar,  Cenerentola  (to  empty  hdbaea,)  Marc- Antonio,  Opfer^ 
feMt^  Twrco  in  Italia^  Clemenza  di  Tito,  Don  Giotomnif  and  Le 
Noz^e  di  Fiyaro.  - 

PAais.— The  number  <)f  pieces  giveh  at  the  Thiitre  Ifaiien 
during  the  aiMence  of  Mad.  Pasta,  haa.been  tMit  amali.  Those 
lately  performed  are,  Siaeiard&e  Zdraide,  Vltdliana,  11  Matrix 
•aaato  SogretOf  and  La  Oaaxa  Ladm,  Ricciardo  did  not  main- 
tain ita  ground:  the  more  thia  opera  fa  heard,  tlie  more  oiie 
diacerna  the  author's  pla^ariams  from  hinis<ilf.  There  are,  it 
fhaat  be  allowed*  the  tno  Cmda  torte  in  tlie  opera;  and  the 
dm/t^Riceiardo%  dke  vegj^  f  both  of  which  are  of  the  first  order ; 
iHit  a  ftw  mlautes  of  pleaaure  do  not  compemte^  at  the  theatre^ 
iMT  two  houm  of  ennui. 

iVMirifrtmaiua  of  Cimaroaa  liaa  been  well  performed:  Zuchelli 
now  givea  a  more  comic  character  to  the  part  of  Jerommo, 
which  be  at  firat  played  a  little  too  gravely.  In  the  li  ihana 
and  La  Gmtaot  Madlle.  Cinti  ahewed  much  talent  Some  half 
a  doasen  of  italiana,  Jealous  of  the  applauaea  given  to  a  French 
woman  on  the  Italian  atage,  called  out  for  Mad.  MombetU;  but 
they  were  aoon  ailenoed. 

'   ■  Since  our  laat;  three  operaa  have  been  performed  : 

Le  NoMze  di  Fiparo,  La  Cenerentola,  and  Moei  in  Egitto. 
MMe.  Demeri  was  much  applauded  in  the  first  In  the  aecond 
Mad.  MombeUi  diacoverea  new  rocal  charma;  but  in  the  ilfof^ 
her  aucceaa  waa  not  so  complete.    Her /oWa  is  the  comic  opera. 

'  The  FrMel^  of  Weber  haa  net  with  the  most 
brilliant  success  in  London.  We  shall  aoon  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  thia  celebrated  bpera«  for  it  is  to  be  got  up  at  Uie  Odion  for 
the  winter. 

■■  '  ■  ■  The  StradiaariuM  of  Viotti  haa  been  aold  by  anction 
al  Uie  H6tel  de  Bailion,  for  3,800  franca,  (l6d/.  18i.) 

France  haa  alao  her  Stradivmiue  in  the  celebrated  Luasot,  for 
one  of  wboae  violiaa  1500  franca»  (6^/.  10«.)  have  t>een  refused. 

Cbariea  IX.  bad  a  collection  of  violina,  violaa*  and  baisea 
made  for  bis  chapalft  by  tba  resoved  AmaU    The  backs  of  all 


these  were  omameKM  witb  the  tojfol  anm^  mhI  Ibfr  kgwdt 
Fmtafeetjmtitia. 

  Tth  August.  Don  ffhvaam.  This  sablime  work 

was  performed  on  Thoraday  to  >  crowded  aaaembly,  in  a 
manner  nearly  approaching  perfection.  The  more  we  hear 
thia  adn^atde  woric,  Iha  more  wv.  adiaiie  ttf  it  ia  a  oaadiiAa- 
tion  of  all  that  psuaic  has  yet  produced  in  every  style.  Equi^ 
great  in  the  terfible  ana  the  anracaful*  the  pathetic  and  Iba 
comics  the  composer  has  at  wiUmi^de  bis  audttora  amile»  weep,, 
or  tremble.  Never  yet  .did  any  jthtng  some  neftf  it»  and  it  ia  . 
difficult  to  imagine  that  it  ev^r  caa  bc^  aqiiaUad, 

— ~  La  Gazza  Ladra,  original^  transteted  from  the 
French,  has  been  tranalated  baek  again;  and,  ^iider  its  first 
title.  La  Pie  Voleuse,  performed  aa  a  French  opera,  at  the 
Odion,  with  Rossini's  music.  M.  Caatel-Bian  haa  arranged  it, 
and  its  succeaa  haa  t>een  great.  It  ia  one  of  ftoasfnlV  bea 
productions,  and  oontaina  fewer  remfdiseeiices  than  moat  of  h» 
other  worka. 

■  Auguat  12.  Madlfe.  Cinti  haa  been  compelled  by 
the  Italian  faction  to  resigii  her  part  of  iVtadt^a,  in  La  Gazgo, 
to  Mad.  Mprobelli. 


a    D  It  A  MA. 


KlNG'H  ThSATI^K.  , 

The  Opera  Season  lenaifuited  oa  Satuiday  the  IM  af  hit 
month,  .wHh  Don  Outvanm,  which,  though  not  now  vp  tatlie 
moatpeifeot maimer  possible,  attracted  numhera  to  thahonaa 
that  Would  not  have  been  drawn  to  it  in  the  )niddk  of ,  Aogait 
by  anvthing  elae.  After  the.  Opera  the  vocal  pocfixinen  all 
'came  torwwd  and,  according  to  e^blished  uaagei  saag  '*  Gad 
save  the  King  Uie  second  stansa  of  which  produced  a&  effect 
not  a  little  ludiomaa,  owing  to  a  want  of  some  previow  allot- 
ment of  the  parts. 

:  The  .season  it  appears  has  beea  attended  br  aa  aMnmoos  anA 
unheard  of  loss ;  though,  through  the  vast  influence  and  activicy 
of  the  eon^mittee,  a  subscription  was,  at  the  very  onset,  ob- 
tained, j^at:  has  never  been  exoeeded.  For  the  failure  somebody 
will,  be  called  u^  to  account :  the  prudence  of  tawaj  of  this 
eogagsements,  SIg.  Rossmi's  in  partlcalar,  wiL*.  be  qnestimiad ; 
the  manof  r  in  vAdeh  the  p^rfonnen  have  been  employed  cannot 
escape  enquiry,  and  the  boaatuig  momises  held  patat  Hm  asm* 
mencement,  scarce) v  one  of  which  has  been  fulfilled,  will  aot  be 
forgotten  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  disasiroiis  mamigenent 
of  the  present  year. 

Haymabkeiv  Theatre. 

A  NEW  Opera,  under  the  title  of  the  Alcaid,  written  by  Mr. 
Kemiey,  the  mnsio  composed  by  Mr,  Nathan,  was  produced  at 
this  theatre  early  in  last  month.  Ita  success  haa  not  been  equal 
to  that  of  Sveethettrte  and  PFivee,  the  first  j«ot  productioa  of 
these  gemiomen  ;  and  we  cannot  find  room  to  enter  into  aay 
partipulars  concerning  it  in  the  present  Number. 

Theatre  Royal,  English  Opisiia  House. 

Thb  Freieehmiz  haa  been  performed  at  this  huuae  every  oigirt; 
without  intemdaaion,  unce  it  ams  brought  ^eiut;  and  4ms  not  yet 
failed  to  bring  ctowds  .to  the  tiieatra.  Miss  NwA  ia  seplaoed  dj 
Miss  Stephens  r  greatly  to  the  impsovenaeat  of  the  opera,  we 
hardly  neied  add.-  3ut  the  eharmi^  duet  at  the  oannMoesMiil 
of  the  aecond  act  is,  we  grieve  to  aay,  cat  oat,  and  an  air  of  i» 
very  extraordinary  merit,  by  Weber,  <«ihfitituted  for  HL  Miss 
Stephens  alao  introduees  another  nong  .by  the  same,  whkh  is 
an  elegant  and  pathetic  melody.  Neither  of  Chesa  bowwer  is 
in  the  original  open.  A  duet,  Jttwly  brought  iafea  the  last 
scene,  ^r  the  same  performer  and  :Mr.  BMam,  Hlelai|«  the 
catastrophe,  and  is  without  a  single  seoonnieiidiitai,  ^afiont 
tiie  admirable  manner  in  which  {t  h  axaouted.  it  ia  said  flft  ba 
likewise  by  the  composer  of  the  opera,  bitt  weda  «oi  rscognias 
in  It  any  of  his  genius  or.  judgment 
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MEMOIR  OF  IGNATZ  MOSCHELES. 


M.  MosCBEixs  was  born  on  the  SOtb  of  May,  1794, 
at  Prague,  in' Gennany,  which,  though  for  general 
ciTilizatiotr,  far  below  most  other  provinces  of  the  German 
empire,  certainly  yields  to  none  m  music.  If  the  heroes 
of  uterary  as  well  "as  civil  history,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
are  often  more  remarkable  for  what  they  have  suffered^ 
than  for  what  they  have  achieved,  this  observation  does 
not  in  the  least,  apply  to  the  subject  of  the  present  me« 
moir.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  few  ineii,  eminent  in 
science  or  art,  whose  life  has  been  so  uniformly  bappy 
and  prosperous;  wbose  road  to  exo^Uence  has  been  so 
agreeably  dear^  of  discouraging  obstacles,  as  that  of 
H.  Moscheles.  Being  born  with^as  much  genius  as  love 
for  music,  in  a  city  which  at  all  times  has  aboumled 
ill  first^rlite  masters  and  of  parents^  who,  being  them- 
selves musical,  omitted  nothing  that  eould  contribute  to 
qualify  their  favourite  child  for  great  attainments  in  his 
art,  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  M.  Moscheles  seems 
no  more  than  the  natuial  result  of  such  a  combination  of 
advantages. 

Moscheles  gave  the  first  indication  of  his  talent  for 
music  so  early  as  his  fifth  year,  since  which  the  study  of 
Hie  art  appears  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  his 
inclination.  When  his  eldest  sister  received  her  lesions 
on  the  clavichord  (the  piano-forte  at  that  time  being  but 
little  known  in  Bohemia^  he  could  not  be  restrained  from 
being  present,  and  manifested  bis  impatience  whenever 
she  did  not  immediately  comprehend  her 'master's  in« 
struction,  and  frequently  cried  out  with  much  impatience. 

Wrong,  wrong,"  if  she  failed  in  striking  the  nght  key. 
It  was  then  his  amusement,  after  her  lesson,  to  find  out 
for  himself  <m  the  same  instrument  the  airs  he  had  just 
hekfd ;  a  piece  of  musical  research,  in  which  he  was 
always  more  or  less  successful.  These,  and  similar  prog- 
nostics of  future  eminence,  induced  his  father,  after 
having  had  him  instnicted  in  tbe  elements  of  the  science, 
hj  an  old  organist,  nuned  Zaradka,  to  place  him  under 
Ilionys  Wemr*,  the  great  theorist,  and  justlv-famed 
director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Prague  t. 


-  ^^'Tbere  are  three  individuals  of  great  musical  celebrity  bearing 
tliis  munWy^Ujiatives  of  Germany^^but  in'no  way  related  to  each 
other:  Anselm  Weber  (lately  deceased)  maestro  di  capella  to  the 
King  of  Pnusia,  anUiof  of  maay  succesaful  operas ;  the  well  known 
Freisehvtx  compoMr^  Carl  Mafia  von  Weber;  and  the  abave- 
mentuNied  Diooys  Weber.* 

f  C>f  which  we  shall giveaa-aocmmt  la^ur imt  Nunter 
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Weber  put  young  Moscheles,  now  in  his  eighth  year,  to 
several  very  severe  trials  of  skill,  in  order  to  obtiun  a 
positive  proof  of  the  wqnderful  genius  which  the  boy  was 
said  fo  possess,  who  having  acquitted  himself  on  these 
occasions,  in  a  convincing  manner,  his  master  gladly  un* 
dertook  to  complete  hiis  entire  musical  education  within 
the  period  of  four  years,  on '  condition,  that  his  nupil 
should,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  the  tutor  pleased,  oe  at 
his  command  for  receiving  instruction. 

Moscheles  bad  now  to  devote  all  his  time,  (except  the 
few  hours  which  were  employed  in  Latin  and  the  other, 
small  branches  of  learning  generally  taught  in  schools,) 
to  the  more  delightful  art  and  science  of  music.  The 
road  to  and  from  his  master's  house  was,  indeed,  a  liVely 
type  and  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  he  must 
encounter,  who  would 

Climb  the  steep  ascent  of  Fame  ,* 
for  he  was  obliged  to  travel,  through  al}  seasons,  of  the 
year,  a  long  and  irksome  distance  up  and  down  hiUvfrom 
the  old  town  to  the  new,  to  receive  his  Icissons.  But  so 
far,  however,  from  becoming  tired  or  disgusted  with  his 
musical  pursuits,  he  still  shewed  the  most  decided  aver- 
sion to  every  other  profession.  The .  severe  pain  his 
father  had  given  him,  by  making  him  cop^  mercantile 
letters,  with  a  vie^  to  frame  his  mind  for  liis  own  pro« 
fession,  that  of  a  merchant,  could  only  be  compensated  by 
the  noble  present  he  at  that  time  iliade  him  of  a  piano> 
forte.  By  his  own  confession,  the  little  artist,  forgot  on 
this  great  occasion,  eating,  drinking,  and  the  other,  usual 
habits  of  every-day^  life,  and  could  pot  be  separated 
from  his.  instrument,  or  prevented  from  endeavouring  to 
express  his  joy  and  delight  in  ejciempore  fanta«es.. 

This  event,  though  very  unimportant  in  itself,  |ave  a 
new  and  powerful  impulse  to  his  exertions;  and  with  the 
excellent  instruction  of  his  master,  who  made  it  his 
business  to  develope  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  whole 
extent  of  his  natural  abilities,  be  flttade  within  on&.year 
so  rapid  a  junogres^,  that  he  was  able  to  play  the  works 
of  Mozart  and  Clementi,  wiA  a  precision  and  taste, 
that  excited  the  wonder  . of  all  connoisseurs.  His 
master,  observed  in  his  style,  of  playing  a  predilection 
and  disposition  for  the  grave  and  solemn,  and  imme- 
diately determined  to  turn  this  to  account.  He  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  old  masters,  in  what 
is  called  the  strict  style,"  particubirly  Handel  and 
Bachi  and  pteadily  insisted  upon  his  popiTs  eonfikiiiig  hioi. 
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studies  to  the  works  of  these  Admhidile  men,  but  above 
all  to  accomplish  the  perfonnance  of  their  fugues  in 
their  true  spirit  of  energy  and  grandeur.  May  this  , 
ample  not  be  lost  upon  young  musicians,  who  wottld 
wish  to  attain  permanent  eminence.  M.  Moscheles  ad- 
mits that  be  cannot  sufficiently  extol  the  advantages, 
which  he  derKed  from  thk  made  of  teaching.  He 
thereby  giuned  litl  entire  Oomaiandjover  bis  tnitrttm^(,4nd 
combining  ^ih  iht  most  bfilliant  eitecutiifti  and  Veflned 
expression,  a  quickness  of  perception,  and  presence  of 
mind,  was  soon  enabled  Iiim  to  play  at  first  sight,  even 
pieces  of  excessi ve  di  fficulty.  ^  \ 

Having  now  acquired  the  chief  prin4it{de8  4»f  tte^thaory 
of  music,  his  inclination  for  composing  could4ie  longer -be 
restrained.  Unfortunately,  but  naturally  for  so  aspiring 
a  genius,  he  first  attempted  the  difierent  modes  of  grand 
composition ;  but  as  they  did  not^  in  a  wiser  hour,  prove 
very  satisfactory  eveiT  to  himself,  he  ttithdrew  those 
juvenile  productions  for  ever  from  the  public  eye. 

Little  JVCqscheles,  however,  at  the  early  age  .of  cleveor 
^ssed  for  the  finst  ptah6-forte  player  in  Prague ;  and  iii 
jtuUic  concerts  made  an  extraordinary  sensation,  his 
Mm^^cai  r^utatlon  jB&  a  child  being  fully  equal  to  that  of 
LfSEt  or  eyen  of  Humm^,  to  whom  he  niay  be  compared 
in  lAany  o4errespect$.  "Theleipdc  MimkUische  Zeitung 
0('*l8^6  js  bdjunnless  in  its  praises  of  bis  performanee 
of  M4xart*s  ptano^forte  concertos^  iMid  concludes  by  say- 
ibgj  It  is  wooderful  what  this  child  is  capable  of,  even 
in  composition.". 

llins  giffed,  and  ,fVimbbed  itrith  evety  thing  that  vas 
dal^iili^t^  to  ensure  supreme  excellency  at  a  maturer  age, 
be  repaired  in  bis  fourteenth  year  to  Vienna,  then  the 
seat  fif  men  of  the  rarest  talents.  The  acquaintance  of 
tbe  great  Haydn,  who  already  stood  on  the  nrink  of  the 
gra^»  could  not  fail  to  inspire  hipi  with  new  ardour. 
Albrechtsberger,  the  master  of  the  immortal  Beethoven, 
and  of  every  Viennese  artist  who  has  acquired  some 
&tee,  aad  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  the  theory  of 
musie  that  Vieaaa,  and  perhaps  ail  Germany,  ever  bad 
i0  boast,  added  another  noUe  nanie  to  the  list  of  his 
]A^ilk,  and  be«»ma  tbe  master  of  Moschdet. 

Agraeably  t4  (he  {i|ra6tioe  of  tmUiy  Viennese  CtrtUts, 
who  Jiiure  ol'tea  three  separaie  masters,  one  for  instnic* 
lion  is  playing,  another  for  4he  theory,  and  a  third  for 
•  the  vocal  braadiy  MoscheUs  chose  an  Italian  t>9cal  com- 
poser, in  pfjefierence  to  a  German,  aiid,  liiie  Uummel,  took 
leseoHS  of'  Salievi,  tlie  grand  maestro  di  caneUk  to  the 
emperon  It  is  well  known,  that  Moscheles  became  in  a 
short  time  the  favourite  «f  tliis  great  master,  both  on 
acoDUiit  bis  promisinflp  abilities  and  his  agreeable  and 
engaging  manners;  and  the  acal  with  whiofa  Salieri  en- 
deavoured to  awaken  in  him  a  talent  for  vocal  composi- 
tion) or  At  least  to  give  his  instrHMental  pieces  more 
melody  and  floWt  daMrve  most  hoaoaraible  mention.  In 
ofiier  to  nvomole  the  views  of  his  papil  in  every  possible 
vray-  SaUesi  prooared  hits  an  eitcellant  sittmtion  M 

Chapel  master,  adji»ei,'^  at  the  Imperiel  Theatfe  for 
tiMree  yeatSf  whicb  am>«ded  him  the  finest  oppc^tanity  of 
beeomittg  kitimaitelyiieqaaialed  with  the  nalare  and  ma- 
Mgement  of  gmnd  orohasttal  matic.  Yet,  notwitlfttatid- 
ing  joanany  aatraordiaary  adtimtages,  M.  Mosebeles  has 
often  leottftesed  lo  Ms iMr^A^ thalhe owes  tba hmi  part 
of  hie  musicsl  attaini^aisi  botii  ia  ntayer  and  a^  a 
dMnposer,  to  his  lAm  s^Mdjr  and  indalktigable  ^licalton« 
Be  -had  nowJbedeM  tte  gr^  ^^raetiien  )it aft  iheiooaft. 
ihak^wbledoaMtta.of^^lili  BiivmiOl  Jtod  ktia^ 


being  universally  allowed  tabe  the  two  pvatest  piano* 
forte  players  in  Germany.  A  young  man,  who  has  beai 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  reputation  like  this  in  Vienna^ 
taky  make  himself  perfectly  easy  as  to  his  success  in 
every  other  gteat  city  of  the  empire. 

Hence  M.  Moscheles  was  received  in  every  part  of  tbe 
4toutHry,  parti^arly  lit  the  conrfl  of  Bavtri4>and  Saxony, 
Vtrtth  the  my)A  ilattering  tpplaute.  In  IBSO  he  set  out  on 
a  musical  tour  thrpugh  ilelland,  France,, and  England;  the 
brilliant  success  he  met  with  at  Amsterdam,  Faris,  and 
London,  must  be  in  every  one's*  recollection.  The 
years  ISdl  and  83  he  passed  alternately  In  France,, 
(where  lie '  -gave  a  concert  in  different  towns  iointly 
with  Lalbnt,  tbe  violin  player,)  and  in  England.  In 
1823,  he  proceeded,  in  the  month  of  August,  with  a 
friend,  on  another  tour  to  Frankfort,  Munich  and  Vienna. 
In  this  latter  metra|X)lis,  be  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  most  enthusiastically  ret^ived»  and  produced  a 
sensation  such  as  has,  perhaps,  been  never  before  wit- 
nessed. The  .most  impartial  judges  agreed  in  consideriiig 
his  playing  as  tbe  ne  plus  ultra;  and  they  could  imagine 
nothing  more  perit^tly  brilliant  or  more  exquisitely  finish*' 
ed.  Inwards  the  dose  of  the  same  year,  he  set  out  fer 
his  native  tcurn  of  Prague,  bfeing  now  m  the  zenith  of  hia 
fame,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  every  thing,  afl^ 
which  mortcd  boingss  so  eagerly  strive.  No  sooner  how* 
ever,  had  he  arrim.  in  that  city,  lb  enj(\y  in  the  midst 
of  his  dearest  irelations,  that  long  mhI  abxiously-looked 
for  domestic  happiness,  which  he  had  been  deprived  of 
for  so  many  years,  than  he  was  attacked  hy  a  severe 
malady,  under  which  he  has  been  lingering,  frequently 
in  danger  of  life,  nearly  up  to  the  present  moment;  hSk 
as  he  is  fast  approaching  to  perflN^t  recoverv,  this  country 
will,  most  likdy,  see  him  oYice  again  at  the  commeuoe* 
ment  of  the  new  year.  The  ooneern  with  which  the 
news  of  his  iUness«  and  the  subsequent  rcj^it  of  his. 
death,  vrere  received  hei^,  in  Germany;  knd  in  f  imnoe^ 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  estinoitfon  in  Which  he  is 
held,  both  (br  his  talent,  and  fbr  the  goodness  of  hii^ 
moral  chafiracter. 

To  say  much  Of  his  composittoiks  Is  neediest  \  they  are 
ati  stam|)ed  with  the  character  of  orlginidity ;  are  ex- 
ceedingly fan  of  fancy,  and  pecoliarty  well  adapted  Uk. 
the  astonishing  extent  and  versatility  of  hSs  own  powers 
of  playing.  In  nearly  all  of  ttkem  the  teoellcial  effecls 
of  a  strictly  classical  education,  and  of  4  touhd  study  of 
the  imperisnaUe  models  of  fiaeh,  Mandel,  atid  BtotarV 
may  m  easily  discerned.  His  principal  work's  are,  bis 
piano-'forte  concertos ;  a  sonata  dedicated  to  Beethovea  y 
''The  faH  of  Puris,*'  one  of  his  ftioll  bribiftnt  and 
cff^tive  of  his  prodnctloAS ;  the  sestefto  lii  6,  and  the 
grand  duet  which  he  perlbmied  in  lofidou  with  Mr,  J*.  B. 
Gminen 


ON  COirCERT.PITCtt 
tbc*«  AHisr^As  Haaaaatcea. 

Sir, 

.  fiMMfleeiii»lwelalaN«mbmef4lie^ 
commmiicatiens  rdating  to  Cohc«]i'r'«Pt«tiB%  I  aflr  ia- 
doced«oret]fkies(Uia  infterttosi  of  a  Hslr  Ksmm  tNi  tie  MM 
,sttKeet  hi  yonr  aftefsl  #orlu  1  ihall  not  pceteni  witli 
OalUdutr  that  t  eaa  thrown  Ikbt  aa  tbe  mkXi»^  Aad 
;  render  it  clear  to  every  aqmcily^  withoai  UMikniK  mm  wf^ 
^echnieal  lMtt,  wt  Yilh«  Mib  aa  ^fi^tktik/kJt  mlttL^ 
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as  is  absolutely  indispensable :  remarkinfl;,  by  tins  wa,y, 
Aat  tke  wiali  to  oasi  rtdiotde  on  snob  calcuUitions  is  much 
more  common,  and  the  practice  much  more  pravalent 
amongst  musical  men,  than  the  knowledge,  (scanty  as  it 
peed  only  which  is  essential  to  the  ri^ht  understand- 
ing of  the  EinbSeot,  and  to  the  defining  by  mmbent  result- 
ing from  sucb  ealcalations,  the  precise  pieaning  as  to 
pitch,  intended  to  be  conreyed  by  them :  if  indCeed  the 
persims  alluded  to  h4Te  any  such  exactly  definable  mean- 
ing ;  which,  {  submit,  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whilst  they 
^onteind,  on  the  one  hand>  that  the  organization  of  the 
human  frame"  concerned  in  producing' musical  tones  (ex- 
tremely variiible  as  such  Ss  known  to  be)  is  su^ient  to 
Indicate  a  standard  of  pitch ;  or  thosoi  on  (he  other  hand, 
who  tell  us,  of  having  ctmipared  yarioas  pitches,  and  fixed 
St  medium  between  them,  without  the  least  reference  to 
numbers^  or  to  any  intelligible  natural  standard;  and 
whilst  another,  hign  in  official  authoritYt  yet  with  a  sim- 
plicity almost  infantile^  orders,  that the  pitch  sa  chosen'' 
he  used  in  future* 

I  can  by  no  means,  with  Mr.  X,  take  it  for  granted, 
f)iat  a  change  of  the  coifcert-pitch  in  France,  toolk  place 
In  consequence  of  this  undefined,  and  almost  taughable, 
^er,  of  Monsieur  Je  Directemr. 

Every  maaical  Tone  owes  its  peculiar  effects  on  ttie  h«9|»a  Esr^ 
MAo  pkc/^ioA  certain  nymber  of  equi-distam  and  equaUjr  intense 
pulses,  in  one  sec*n4  of  time,  propagated  through  the  circaoL- 
ambient  air,  bjr  the  Wbcutions  of  6ie  elastic  string,  or  ot|ier  body,  in 
a  isAate  of  teiMOB,  vUoheausea  tbe  tone  oc  so«o4.  And, 

Every  pulsing  or  series  of  Vibfatio9i,ofequ»|  strength  or  intensity. 
«^d  continued  at  eiaotly  e(|oal  intervals  pf  time,  between  the  limits 
•of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  a  second^  at  the  slowest,  and  about 
18^)00  or  19,000  in  one  seeosd,  at  the  quickest,  (>rpda(!es  a  Tone  or 
Sonad,  oTft  determiaate  jpifcA. 

Below  the  slowest  vibrations  Bern  mentioned,  ii  is 
piobaUa  that  no  impvasslon  of  Sonnd  is  produced  in  any 

CrsoB^s  aap ;  and  on  the  other  liandf  it  is  rendered  pro- 
ble,  by  the  ingenious  investigatientf  ef  Dr.  Wollaston 
foiirorfive  jraarsstgfi*,  that  peat  as  is  the  diversity  of 
the  ear's  capacity  to  perceive  extreme  sounds,  in  different 
persons,  and  also  iii  the  sane  person  endei"  diff^nt  clr- 
eumstances,  that  no  peroeplion  ef  sound  is  ever  eaused, 
by  i^rtater  veleeitles  of  pulsing;  or  vibration,  th^n  are 
mentioned  above* 

^  Allheuffh  actual  sounds  are  not  prodnoed,  by  vibra- 
tions 80  mm  as  eleven^  ten,  nine,  Ifmes  in  a  second, 
yet  die  prinoiplesand  laws  of  vibration,  fally  established 
within  the  Umits  of  audible  sounds,  apjfdy  as  ceilainly 
lo  these  sh>wer  libratbns :  se  that,  if  we  suppose  sixteen 
vibrations  in  inK^  aeoond  to  occasion  a  note,  called  flat 
D,  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  audible  scale ;  then  the  half 
ef  these,  or  eight  vilnratlons,  may  be  supped  to  represent 
flat  D,  one  oct^e  lewer  or  more  grave:  again,  four 
vibrations  will  represent  flat  D,  two  octaves  Ipwer;  ateo 
two  vibratieiis  will  represent  fla|  D,  three  ocUves  bwer ; 
nnd  lastly,  the  sin^  vifaraliens  ef  the  seconds'  pendu- 
lum t  itself,  will  represent  flM  Jh  four  octaves  loww, 
Aan  the  first  mei^tio^i  or  siiLteea-yibratioD  flat  D 
Ifote. 

In  like  manner  we  mjf  by  doubSmg  the  ^decides  oC 

•Bee  t|ie  ^Philos^phi^TiaMctions'^fbr  lSSO,part  H. :  or  the 

.tTbeJteM^th  pf  th»  fec9iMh'  Mw)4»hii^  hM 
dbietely  defined,  in  the     4ct  foe  aspvtAining  and  cetsbUsbiag 
iniKbn^itjr  ot  weiffats  and  meMuref,'*  4th  G^oige  IV.,  chapter  T<  : 
the  Sd.fee^tiOA  of  which  aet  deelaitts,thata«ira{»lep«fiMMm  of  tb^ 
length  of  S9.1SSS  inches,  vibratet  seconds  of  mean  time  af  Loadsa. ' 


the  pdses, '  paoeeeA  Himipda  i>f  tewufdsMicatdilsif  af 
sound,  and  consider  thirty*two  vibrttiens  pes  s^condi  us 
oeeasioning  a  flat  D,  fve  ectam  above  the  a^oondf' 
pendulum  ;  sitty^^feur  vibrations  in  one  seepnd^  m  a 
flat  D  ^iK  octaves  above  the  same;  'one  handrsd  and 
twenty^eight  vibrations  as  a  ilat  D  yeven  eetaves  ^ko^ 
tbasame:  two  bandred  and  fiilyrsiiL  vibrations  as^oo- 
dtfioning  a  flat  D  (which  will  be  iBrtber  noticed  present*- 
ly)  eight  octaves  above  the  seconds'  pendulum  i  and  sp 
on,  for  every  elber  flat  te  the  utmost  liniits  qf  a^te 
musical  sounds ;  all  these  flat  P  notes  being  comparable 
as  to  pitch,  immediately  with  the  seoonds'  pandulem,  as  |t 
natural  standard ;  enly  it  is  te  bi»  noted,  that  one  single 
vibratiwi  of  the  pendulum  is  completed,  when  the  bob  ST 
weight  returns  lo  the  same  pmnt,  whether  this  be  the 
lowest  or  either  pf  the  highest  points  of  its  arc  of  vibrar 
tion  ;  but  that  a  ewnphte  pulse  or  vibration  of  the*  air 
(supposed  aba^e,  to  correspond  in  period  with  the  penr 
dulum)  is  ndt  performed,  Until  a  pariide  of  the  vil^rating 
medium  gees  and  returns,  to  the  same  extreme  point  of  its 
excursion. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Is  shewn  -above,  that  the  ratio 
ar  fraction  i,  doa^vrards,  and  f,  npwards,  multiplied 
by  the  vibrations  of  any  note,  pmlu^e  the  vibrations  ft 
its  octaves,  the  ratio  or  fraction,  prouer  or  inserted/ 4^ 
any  otbar  interval  (see  ^himn  time  of  the  taUs  in  page 
50  of  our  present  volume)  when  mnlUplied,  will  prodm 
the  vibratmni  proper  te  the  other  note*  bokw  ^  aboV^ 
the  given  not^  of  thM  interval  For  enampbl,  tafce.tbe 
note  flat  D  of  two  bundled  aiid  flfty-eix  vibrations^  abo¥e 
found;  and  eonsider,  Aat  tke  ifiterval  between  ever^ 
(ontempeved)  flat  X>  and  the.  C  below  it,  is  a  nnyoir 
semitone  hr^).  whose  rafb  is  U;  Diis  last  fraft&t^ 
multiplied V  two  hundred  aiui  4|ty-six,  (after  mnltiidy* 
ing  by  the  numerat^,  and  dividing  by  the  deneminalor^ 
will  be  found  to  give  two  hundred  and  forty  cmnfiek 
vibrations fbrihsCinqmsihh.  "  *. 

Mathematical,  writers  have  investigated  and  devised 
varions  auuta  fsr  oalcuhsiing  the  rmmber  of  Hbralions 
made  by  any  sound ;  wbieh  mlea  are  capable  of  bdng 
applied  by  earful  ^xnarimoitalists,  who  may  b&jnere 
arilhmelieianSf  as  niiable  to  understand  the  inrmtigations 
liy  which  these  rules  were  derived  and  demonstrated,  iri 
the  great  bulk  of  the  persons  in  trade  are,  of  noders^nd^ 
ins^  the  algebraical  investigaiie9&  en  which  the  eammen 
rules  ef  arithmetic  are  founded :  vriih  audi  persons^  the 
agreement  or  eimsiatency  of  the  answers,  called  the  procf 
d^ved  from  different  modes  ofmtking  the  same  question^ 
gives  every  requisite  degree  of  oonfldeoce  in  the  qsrieeff* 
ness,  and  tlie  right  mppueation  of  a  rule^  So  it  might  be 
with  tnmiciaoa,  as  to  all  those  necessary  calculations^ 
I  relative  to  pitch,  to  beals;  to'  lempM^s^ejUs^  nM  In  the 
magnitudes  of  intervals,  which  I  have  for  many  yewii 
been  anxious  to  see  in  use  amengot  them ;  whilst  such 
young  mj^n  only,  as  h^ve  leisure,  a|id  f|«l:  jjodipation, 
'  need  go  further,  and  qualify  themselves  to  examine  win- 
ciples*  and  to  investigate  nyiles  for  tbeinselvea.  Witli 
these  views,  when  P^ff^^i^  ^  article  Costcrut-' 
Fitch  in  Dr.  Be^f  OyptepciMa,  published  in  If oyembei^ 
1807, 1  save  from'  di  Cerent  authors,  eight  difTerent  rules, 
for  cakiDBting  the  pitch  of  ainr  given  note  :')^*4wYr  ether  ' 
Mies  for  the  same  purpafa^  wjith  ^x^Mnpfes  wronghteut, 
1 9^  gare  ia  <he  fidiatmrii^  Eneyalopsediai''  retnmst 
Vlii  P^.  p«bjiiab94  in  I>f!<wbers  mr.  te  4hm» 
nitai  tv!%V9  rafeit  will  new  ispomI  to  mention 
that, 

2  C  8 
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It  bas  nnforttniately  happened,  that  Tarious  peraons, ' 
who  have  made  and  pobUsned  experiments  and  calcula- 
tions on  the  concert-pitch  then  in  use,  from  M.  Saureur's 
day  downwards,  almost  to  the  present  time,  have  some 
selected  one  note  of  the  scale,  and  somie  another ;  with- 
out in  many  instances,  on  account  of  the  uncertain 
temperaments  of  the  instruments  they  referred  to,  having 
given  us  the  means  of  comparing  these  results,  with  the 
requisite  precisionl 

In  most  fuir  concerts  now,  there  is  an  organ  and  a 
piaiio-forte,  the  tuning  of  which  keyed  instruments,  is 
invariably  conducted  by  tempered  or  flattened  fifths, 
upwards  and  downwards /nmt  C.  And  before  beginning 
a  conceH,  the  band  adjust  the  pitch  of  their  own  par- 
ticular tunihg,  to  the  organ  or  the  piano-forte.  These 
seem  sufficient  reasons  for  now  always  referring  to  some 
one  of  the  CTs,  in  experimenting  upon,  or  stating  the 
number  of  vibrations,  which  are  to  define  and  fix  the 
concert-pitch  ;  and  the  particular  C,  most  convenient  for 
the  purpose,  is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  scale,  (marked 
with  a  mean  clef,)  a  leger  line  below  the  treble  staff,  and 
the  'same  above  the  bass  staff. 

All  the  best  comparable  experiments j  made  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  concurred 'very  nearly  (as 
*  IP  have  shewn  in  the  Cyclopsedia  articles  referred  to,  and 
elsewhere,  see  also  our  first  volume,  page  187,)  in  fixing 
the  concert^pitch  of  this  C,  at  240  or  so  many  com- 
plete vibrations  or  pulses  in  one  second  of  mean  time ; 
this,  as  being  a  pitch,  practicahle,  and  entitled  to  the 
term  natural  Diapason,^'  is  free  from  the  objection  of 
inordinate  height,  as  regards  extant  compositions,'  which 
is  urged  by  your  correspondents  GaUicus  and  X.  And 
Ibis  particular  pitch  (C  240  v)  is,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
eight  octaves  wantins  a  major  semitone,  (4839  t)  above 
an  imaginary  C,  vibrating  completely,  just  once  in  a 
second. 

The  violins,  violoncellos,  4^.,  having  no  open  string  C, 
tiecessarily  derive  the  jntch  of  some  one.  of  their  strings, 
usually  A,  as  a  unison  from  the  organ,  which  (unless  it  he 
a  Listonian  one*,  without  temperament)  introduces  a 
small  but  very  perceptible  error  (2*751:)  owiug  to  the 
temperament  of  tne  organ ;  but  which  might  be  avoided, 
by  tuning  to  the  organ's  £,  which  is  a  perfect  III.  (197  S) 
above  its  C ;  and  whenever  the  stringed  instruments  de- 
rive their  A,  (or  their  £,  either)  as  unison,  from  a  piano- 
forte, an  uncertain,  and  mostly  a  much  greater  error  or 
disagreement  than  above,  will  be  introduced  info  the 
pitch;  but  these  are  matters,  which  I  shall  defer  en- 
larging upon  at  present,  and  am 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Farky. 

'HowIaiid*8tfeet,  4th  August,  1824. 


LETTER  OF  NICOLO  ZINGARELU. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter,  which  was  written  by  the  celebrated  author  of 
Romeo  e  OiulieUa,  to  Signer  Pignotte  [of  Venice,  on 


•See  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Liston's  ''Essay  on  perfect  Intonation," 
4to.  1819,  Preston.  See  also  the  vitlues  of  his  59  Notes,  in  Edin. 
Bnetfc.yYoi:  XIII.,  page  41 :  and  his  article  Music,  Vol.  XV.,  page 
86.  The  PaieM  for  his  organ,  expired  3d  of  July  last,  Phil.  Mag. 
vol.  XXXVII.,  page  8^. 


occasion  of  Uie  appearance  of  a'  new  oompositiDn  in 
Naples. 

NdpleSy  2S  March'y  1884. 

True  merit  will  always  carry  the  day.    It  is  with 

Seat  pleasure,  that  I  announce  to  you  that  our  celebrated 
aestro  Basill  has  composed  a  new  oratorio,  under  the 
title  of  Samsone^  and  has  thereby  added  new  splendour 
to  the  fame  he  has  already  acquitted. 

In  spite  of  all  the  rumours  which  ignorance,  or  per* 
haps  jealousy  had  maliciously  circulated  against  mm^ 
insinuating  that  he  is  merely  a  church  composer,  and 
that  of  th|e  second  order,  yet  the  mere  heanng  of  this 
beautiful  and  powerful  music,  will  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  refute  this  prejudice.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a3sistiDg 
at  the  first  performance.  Independent  of  the  delight  I 
felt  in  hearing  it,  I  was  much  gratified  to  witness  tbe 
attention  and  deep  silence  of  a  numerous  audience.  On 
the  following  day  the  same  performance  was  repealed^ 
and  pleased  still  more,  notwitnstanding  the  singers  were 
fatigued  by  their  previous  exertions.  A  general  wish  has 
alp  been  expressed  to  hear  it  performed  again,  a  cir- 
ciimstance  that  gives  me  infinite  pleasure ;  and  so  con- 
vinced am  I  of  this  composer's  merits  and  capabilities^ 
that  I  shall  not  fail  on  my  part  to  use  niy  influence  to 
obtain  him  an  engagement  in  .  the  new  theatrical  ar- 
rangements. . 

I  beg  yoti  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
talents  of  this  master,  and  the  glory  he  has  thus  acquir- 
ed, that  the  chapel  and  inhabitants  of  Loretto  may  feel 
proud  of  possessing  such  a  treasure. 

I  cannot  express  the  joy  I  felt  to  find,  that  at  a  time 
when  scarcely  any  other  music  obtains  success  but  what 
owes  its  existence  to  accident,  and  which  seems  ilestined 
to  stun  the  ^ear  and  to  call  down  the  execration  of  ^ood 
taste,  my  dear  Neapolitans  have  shewn  their  love  ot  the 
truly  beautiful,  whicn  is  to  be  found  in  the  music  of  our 
Basili ;  a  music  which  is  composed  with  no  less  judgment 
than  taste,  and  which  has  for  its  object  to  -  give  the  real 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  words. 

Would  to  heaven  you  had  remained  director  of  the 
new  undertaking,  as  it  would  have  afforded  me  the 
pleasure  of  having  you  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  of  pro- 
filing by  your  intelligent  and  instructive  remarks.  The 
new  director  is  Signer  Raimondi.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  be  appointed  to  the  situation  of  professor  of  com- 
position, which  is  the  general  wish ;  out  hitherto  it  is 
merely  a  wish,  as  nothing  definitive  is  known. 

Your  obedient,  4^. 

NiCOLO'  ZiNGAaBIXI. 


BEETHOVEN'S 

PUBLIC  RE-APPEARANCE  IN  VIENNA. 


Beethoven  having  for  some  time  past  continued  to 
withdraw  himself  more  and  more  from  public  notice,  and 
to  shut  out  the  world,  really  seemed  desirous  of  living  only 
amidst  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy ;  a  meeting  there- 
fore of  some  patrons  and  amateurs  of  the  art  was  assem* 
bled  in  Vienna,  when  the  following  address  was  drawn  up; 
which  being  presented  to  this  great,  but  singular  man, 
was  attend^  with  the  results  tlmt  were  so  anxiously  de* 
sired. 
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ADDAESS 

To  Lx?DwiQ  Ton  Beethovsn. 

From  (»t  of  the  Urge  circle  of  friends  by  whom  you  are 
surrounded  in  this  your  second  native  phue,  and  who  hare  a 
de^p.  sense  and  admiration  of  your  genius,  a  small  number  of  the 
disciples  and  friends  of  the  art  approach  you,  in  order  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  has  been  long  felt,  and  modestly,  but  freely 
to  give  language  to  a  prayer  that  has  been  long  withheld. 
[  jSut  though  the  number  of  those  who  address  you  represents 
only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  multitude'  who 
proudly  acknowledge  your  worth  and  talents,  and  have  a  full 
sense  of  what  you  are  to  the  present  age,  and  will  be  to  the 
future,  yet  these  wishes  and  prayers  are  not  limited  to  those  who 
express  these  sentiments,  but  are  felt,  and  proclaimed,  though  in 
silence,  by  all  who  have  a  breast  alive  to  the  feeling  of  all  that 
is  divine  in  music. 

\  These,  however,  are  in  particular,  the  wishes  of  the  admirers 
of  the  art  in  the  country  we  represent ;  for  though  the  name  of 
Beethoven,  and  the  creations  of  his  mind,  belong  to  the  age,  to  the 
Whole  world,  and  to  every  country  where  there  are  hearts  that 
feel  the  charms  of  music,  yet  Austria  may  call  him  her  own  by 
preference*  >.  A  sense  of  what  Haydn  and  Mozart  created  in  her 
bosom  for  all  time,  is  not  yet  dead  in  the  breasts  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  with  conscious  pride  they  proclaim,  that,  from  the  midst 
of  their,  native  soil,  has  sprung  up  the  sacred  triad,  in  which  the 
two  illustrious  names  and  your  own  shine  as  symbols  of  what  is 
perfect  in  the  dominion  of  tones. 

'  But  it  is  pafnful  to  observe  that  a  foreign  power  has  invaded 
this- dominion  of  music,  and.  that  an  influence  holds  its  sway 
which  can  boast  of  no  relation  witli  these  mighty  spirits  ;  that 
a  name  and  an  empty  pretension  have  been  suffered  to  abuse 
the  art,  and  sporting  with  all  that  is  sacred,  has  blunted  the  sense 
for  the  pure  and  the  eternally  beautiful. 

Now  is  it  felt,  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  ever,  that  the 
present  is  the  moment  for  the  great  master  of  the  art  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  field  which  an  invader  has  usurped.  It  is 
necessity  which  now  brings  us  before  you,  and  the  following 
are  the  entreaties  which  we  this  day  address  to  you  in  the  name 
of  all  to  whom  these  wishes  are  dear.  In  the  name  of  native 
art,  therefore,  no  longer  disappoint  the  public  expectation; 
no  longer  delay  to  gratify  those  who  are  formed  to  appreciate 
the  grand  and  the  finished  products  of  art,  by  withholding  the 
performance  of  the  latest  masterpieces  of  your  hand.  We 
know  that  a  grand  church  composition  has  been  added  to  your 
former  sublime  work,  in  which  you  taught  music  to  exert  her  ener- 
gies on  a  theme  to  which  they  are  better  than  any  other  adapted. 
We  know,  that  a  fresh  flower  has  been  woven  into  the  garland 
of  your  masterly  and  inimitable  symphonies.  For  years  past, 
since  the  thunders  of  the  field  of  Vittoria  have  died  away,  we 
have  lived  in  anxious  hope  of  seeing  you  again  appear  among 
your  admirers,  and  scatter  new  gifts  from  the  abundant  riches 
of  your  genius.  Do'  not  any  longer  disappoint  the  general 
expectation.  Give  an  additional  and  more  impressive  effect  to 
your  new  creations  by  making  us  for  the  first  time  become 
acquainted  with  them  through  yourself.  •  Suffer  it  not  that  these 
your  latest  offspring  should  be  introduced  into  the  world  by 
strangers,  and  perhaps  by  those  to  whom  you  and  your  spirit 
are  alike  unknown.  Again  i^pear  before  your  friends,  your  ad- 
mirers, your  venerators.   This  is  our  first  and  most  earnest 

^  Bat  other  claims  have  also  been  made  upon  your  genius.  The 
sttjppUcatioDs  which  some  mon A>  since  were  addressed  to  you  by 
tfe  ^disectioR  nf  the .  Sioyal  Theatre,  .and  by  .a .  society  of 


Austrian  dilettanti,  were  but  an  announcement'  of  what  had 
long  been  wished  for  in  silence,  by  all  .the  admirers  of  the  art 
and  of  your  name ;  and  raised  hopes  and  expectationg  too  great 
not  to  be  vridely  extended, — too  great  not  to  cause  a  very 
general  interest  and  a  very  powerful  sensation.  " 

'  Poetry  had  done  her*  utmost  to  aid  these  delightful  hopes  and 
anticipations.  A  subject  not  unworthy  of  your  genius  liad  been 
executed  by  a  poet  of  acknowledged  excellence,  which  awaited 
fresh  life  and  grace  from  your  powerful  and  creative  fancy. 
Allow  not  requests  so  urgent,  and  for  an  object  so  noble,  to  be 
made  in  vain.  Delay  no  longer  to  restore  those  vanished  days, 
when  the  song  of  Polyhymnia  shed  around  its  spirit-stirring 
influence,  and  delighted  both  the  minds  of  the  votaries  of  the 
art,  and  the  hearts  of  the  multitude. 

Shall  we  tell  you  ^vitli  what  deep  regret  your  retirement  has 
for  a  long  time  been  felt  ?  Need  we  tell  you,  that  when  the  ^yes 
of  ail  were  turned  in  hope  toward  you,  they  beheld  with  sorrow 
that  the  man  who,  in  his  province,  they  felt  justified  in  proclsMm* 
ing  the  first  in  the  list  of  living  genius,  looked  on  in  silence  .and 
saw  art  from  foreign  lands  encamp  upon  the  German  soil,  upon 
the  honourable  seat  of  the  German  muse  :-:-that  he  saw  native- 
German  prodnctions  pleasing  only  in  the  echo  from  foreign 
shores ;  while,  in  the  very  place  where  those,  the  most  excellent  in 
their  art,  had  Uved,  and  created,  and  delighted,  a  second  childhood 
of  taste  threatened  to  usurp  tlie  golden,  age  of  the  art  ?  > 
•  You  alone  are  capable  of  securing  to  our  zeal  and  our  en- 
deavours a  decided  victory.  ..To  you -the  patriotic  associations 
of  this  place,  and  indeed. of  all  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Lyric 
stage,  look  for  ,new  honours.  Under  your«  fostering  care  they 
will  revive  again,  and.  put  forth  the-  blossoms  of  hope,  and  oif 
youthful  promise.  Invigorated  by.  your  spirit,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  will  acquire  fresh'  energy,  and  be  enabled  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  those  efforts  which  fiuhion  is  making  to  subvert 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  art.  Allow  us  to  hope  that  the  wishes 
of  all  whom  the  sounds  of  your  harmony  have  ever  penetrated 
may  be  speedily  fulfilled.  This  is  our  most  ardent  prayer. 
May  this  year  not  be  concluded  without  yielding  us  the  fruits 
of  our  earnest  petition,  and  may  the  coming  spring,  in  behold- 
ing one  of  the  gifts,  at  least,  which  we  entreat  at  your  hands, 
become  to  us,  and  to  the  whole  world  of  art,  the  season  of  a 
two-fold  time  of  blossom. 

Undersigned : 

Prince  C.  Lichnowsky. 

Moritz  Count  Ditrichstein.  ' 

Eduard  Baron  v.  Schweiger. 

y.  Hauschka. 
,  CarlCzemy. 

Moritz  Count  Fries. 

J.  B.  v.  Wayna.  . 

Andreas  Streicher. 

 ZeneskalL 

.   Kulfer. 


Abb^Stadler. 
Leopold  Sonnlextner. 
v.  Fehburg,  Imp.  Sec. 
S.  A.  Stiener  and  Co. 
Fred.  Connt  StooUiammer. 
J.  N.  Bihler. 

With  the  first  of  these  requests  M.  Beethoven,  as  we 
shail  see  in  the  sequel,  complied.  With  respect  to  the 
second,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  th^  admirable  opera 
of  "  Helushia,'^  frotti  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Grill* 
parzer,  author  of  Sappho,  and  ptl\er  works,  M.  Beethoven 


.  Ferd.  Count  v,  Palffy. 
Artaria  and  Co. 
Ig.  £.  v.  Mosel,  Counsellor. 
Count  Czemin. 
M.  J.  Ludersdorf. 
Moritz  Count  Lichnowsky. 
J.  F.  Castelli. 

 Ddnhardstein. 

Anton  Halen. 

Count  Counsellor  Keisewetter. 
F.R.  Nehammer,  Secretary 

of  the  States.* 
Steiner  of  Fdsburg,  Bank-- 
Director. 

 Lederer. 

Antonio  Di^^elli. 
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'Ihis.  p»Qiaise4  to  «Bter  into  «muig«iamto  iwib  tbc^  ofm* 
4ireetioQ  &r  tbal  effect  We  bave  to  tb«t  we  ve 
delig;hted  with  aa  onportimitjrgf  Ujiaf^  belbie  the  |iirf4ic 
m  address  hoooiirea  by.  the  a^ijoiatiure  ef  so  nwny  dia* 
linguished  nameat  aod  which  vUl  stond  «&  ooeof  the 
inostiiitei6fttui|;  dociuneats^  in  the  histogp  of  the  iDodern 
music  of  Germany  *. 

Accordlogly^  oq  the  7th  of  Majr^  a  grand  musical 
p^ormance  took  place  at  the  JEarnthnerthor  Theatre. 
The  leaders  of  the  music  were  Kapellmeister  TJmlauf  and 
M.  Schnpahzigh,  and  the  great  Composer  himself  assisted 
OR  the  occasion.    He  took  his  place  at  the  side  of  the 
priucipal  leader^  and,  with  his  original  score  before  him, 
hnlicated  the  different  movements  and  determined  the 
precise  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  given ;  ibr,  un- 
ibrtunately,  the  state  of  his  heani^g  prevented  him  from 
^Mng  more.    Thfe  theatre  was  erowded  to  excess*  and 
fhe  sensation  caused  by  the  appearance  of  l]iis  great  man 
was  of  a  Wnd  that  it  is  more  easy  to  imagine  thafi  to 
*5<*rJbe.    The  arrangement  of  the  pieces  performed 
wad-  as  follows :    1st,  Beethoven's  Grand  Overture  in 
C  major:'  Siidf  Ume  Grand  Hymns,  with  solo  and 
dioms  partsv  Aokn  his  new  Mass,  never  before  per- 
IbfBed ;  Srd,  A  gmd  New  Symphony,  with  a  finale, 
im  wUcb  are  ki(N»daced  a  selo  and  eboros  part,  from 
SchiUer's  Liedan  dk  Prewk,  (Son;  of  Joy.)   This  also 
was  performed  for  th^  irsi  time,  and  is  Beethoven's  last 
mapitaitiQD.— We  thaM  ^ifev  a  few  observations  on  each 
af  theaaiatkeariferof  dwirparAffvance.   With  respect 
to  tha  OfMwa,  U  iadiqiiitoUgr  bdoogs  to  the  most 
finiabed  oTUis  composilioaa.   The  introductory  midamie 
ii  throughoui  of  the  moit  pimple,  noUe,  and  masterly  kfaWk, 
Md  lte>n^  kagthaaed  oHi^ro  that  folkws  is  full  of 
brUliaat  fancy ;  it  is  ift  the  irce  fbgna  styk,  ia  thm  parts, 
aa^  oC  wbiah  is  sastaiaed  with  oqiial  pawer  and  efleet. 
It  is  never  moaotimoas^  its  form  is  eoostaady 
without  in  any  maniier  saertAciSug  muty  of  eSbet ;  with-, 
out  the  smallest  Mt^poiii^  the  iiUerest  ia  M^itantly  kept 
W j     fiw^  jloof  ia  A  «traw     harmg^  tdwaj^s  pvi« 
a^a  lunpid ;  but  it  certainly  pvesaats  as  ardaami  task  to 
the  j)erfQrttier.   It  is  titus  that  Handel  would  have  writ- 
ten, had  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  rich  orchastra  of  our 
times,  and  it  is  only  a  spirit  congjenial  with  that  of  the 
immortal  author  of  the  Messikh,  thai  cou)d  succeed  in 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  this  giant  of  the  art,— The 
three  hymns  are  principal  portions  of  the  ne^  mass  which 
BflsihovoB  has  latdy  composed^  and  of  which  he  sent 
copies  to  all  the  ilkstrious  patrons  of  the  art,  and  among 
the  rest,  as  wa  hava  before  s toted  t,  to  his  late  Majesty, 
iMMt  of  France,  who  seni  him  a  solden  medal  m  return. 
— TTie  first,  which  was  the  Kyrie  Eiewn,  is  m  D 
njajor,  a.Bisw^imEnt  fUl  of  fire  and  deep  religious  feetiog. 
The  Christe  that  foUotred  is  in  tri)de  ttme^  and  feH  of 
atosttg  cDOtfa-pantio  effaot ;  the  return  to  the  first  mea- 
wa  ^  tha  Aym  is  managed  in  a  masteriy  amiuier, 
mid  theHvhdla  fteffttioattti  in  harmonias  of  a  vefy  singukr 
^adtomdOnchaiactor.   But  altogether^  the  efibrt  knot 
ao  much  that  of  ahildrea  supplicatiog  a  pareat;  %bich  is 
(he  trueinteat  oC the  words,  in  th^flmca  ki  which  they 
t**^,  ^  the  da»  and  i«a|inifttl  suppticatknii  of  a  neQale 
hnmbled  in  the  dast. 


Mgrnnia^  a  better  tMte,hed  BOthcKnevpfeyediAdcmwiiigit, 
t  9m  a  toffMr  Itomher  of  thcr  HMmoakoih 


The  treatment  of  Ae  Cfedo  tiiM  follows,  is  ia  the 
highest  degree  original  and  uncommcm.  Both  the  prin- 
cipal Key,'B  fkt  major,  ^hs  weK  as  the  tiaiie,  change, 
perhapa»  too  ofteR*  so  tlxat-  the  ear  i^  saans^r  nbla  to 
comprehend  the.  suddenness  of  the  effects  inteaoad  to  be 
prodoced.  At  the  amsub^tantialem  patri^  a  short  hi 
very  powerful  fugue  commences ;  the  vkamatw  e$thk 
movement  of  very  pathetic  effect,  and  the  tender  add 
touching  'passage  passiis  et  seputius  eSU^  with  its  well 
placed  dissonances  in  the  vioirn  accompaniment;  firnot  t6 
be  descrflbed.  Welt  imagined  and  sustained  ts  the 
strongly- figured  movement  cujns  regm  non  mtfinit;  but 
it  excites  some  surprise  to  hear  die  vttam  venturi  $eteu& 
given  as  a  slow  fugue  ;  it  is  true  that  the^  movement'  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cofktra-theme  is  somewhat  i|uickened, 
but  the  first  moderato  again  returns.  The  am«a  .opens 
with  a  broad  and  richly-ornamented  passage;  It  SweHs 
into  splendid  effect,  and  terminates  in  a  long  dyiji|p  faB; 
If  it  were  permitted  in  a  chureh  eompbeftien  to  S^ak  of 
efl^Bct,  in  the  same  manner  as  hi  a  secmar  pro^idiott,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this-  retarding  kind  of  eetidasloa 
tends  to  weaken  the  powerful  iiamesslon  produced  by  th^ 
preceding  bolder  results;  especially  ifhen  116  raasenabk 
cause  can  be  assicned  for  such  h  modo  of  oooehsien^ 
escept  it  be  the  determination  of  a  compoeel*  to  diffit 
from  dl  the  rest  'of  die  world.  Who  dees  not  M 
iiimself  inspired  by  those  brflliani  ibguetf  with  wUah  a 
Naamann,  a  Hi^dii,  and  a  Manrtt  tormiaato  their  00m* 
positions  of  this  kin^,  which  seam  as.  if  on  the  winas  of  se» 
rapha  to  waft  the  soal  towards  heaven  f -^Tba  clafticter 
of  the  Agmu  Deiy  in  B  tfunor,  is  aolemn  and  taiMfer« 
and  the  intreduethm  of  fear  French  horea,  tends  to 
heighten  the  eflbcl  in  an  aatraordtnary  degree.  The 
dfim  in  D  m^jor  4  thna^  passes  into  an  alkgretto  move^ 
ment  lull  of  feeling,  and  advanoes  in  beantifal  imi* 
totions ;  tiU  sfiddenly  the  passage  ch^mges,  tad  tte 
kettle  dmma,  like  distant  thanaer»iatone  thade^ppai^Mtf 
A  soprano  solo  jnlrodnc^  the  leoand  Jgnm  Deit  in  a 
kind  of  recitative^  and  a  ehoras,  sUreagtbened  hy  trum- 
pets, precedes  the  tremeadoqs  wmrm  lunUt,  The  effect 
af  the  lattor  is  smgular  ia  the  extreme,  and  whoi  w^ 
reflect  upon  the  sentimonto  intended  to  be  expressed^ 
we  scarcely  know  whether  to  praiae  or  blame. 

With  respect  to  the  new  symphony,  it  may,  without  fe«r« 
stand  a  competition  with  its  eignt  sistor-woriis,  hy  none  of 
which  is  the  fame  of  its  beauty  likely  to  be  eclipsed ;  if 
is  evideaUy  of  the  same  familyt  though  Its  characteristic 
features  are  different : 

'     "  ■  ■»'*■'■"'  ■■  facifft BOB omnib^B um, 

Nott  divepa  tamen^  qoalem  debet  esie  aororum. — Ovib. 

The  openio|  passage  is  %  bold  Miara,v^  D  mioor,  6dl  of 
rich  invention,  and  of  athletic  powers  frouot  t&e  first 
chord  till  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  oplossal  tbeme^ 
expectotion  is  constantly  kqit  alive,  and  nevj^c  disavr 
pointed.  To  j;ive  a  skeletoii  of  this  composi^on  would  be 
scarcely  practicable,  aodi  after  all,iYQuld  convey  1»ut  a  v^ 
Caint  idea  of  thobody  ;  we  shall  tbei^fi>re  onljr  touch 
upon  some  pf  the  more  prominent  featgres,  ainons^ 
Vnich  is  ^  9cherfO  movement  (D  minor,)  full  of  pbty w 
gaiety,  and  in  which  aU  the  instruments  seem  to  contend 
with  each  other  in  .  the  whim  ^fod  spdrtiveness  of  the 
passage ; — and  a  blriUiant  march  In  the  vivid  major  wode^: 
mm  a  delightful  contrast  witl|  the  passages  by  wUdi  ii 


t  B(oft  of  oar  r^den  will  ^oa«af  wjth  ia  tliii||ctBC  1 
eeeealfic  nieie  arcoMriB|^ni«fieaUf  mfeofta^a  «AhA 


ttJa^^^meat^ 
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wmdani^  ti  the       tyrn^fhmy,  tiitf  nodiim  oMld  ever 

7Md,'  ptA  16  njr  MrpBtss  1I9  Ihb  Init  toltfui  toe  moTement 
tb^  Mne  kini  in  the  Msent  oonposHmi,  in  order  to 
dMMige     fientimerits.   In  tralb»  ihe  laeyement  is  iijto* 
Mtlier  dtvhie,  tiie  InlerctiaBges  and  conAiinatiotifi  of 
Wt  tnelitos  are  svrprising,  tfce  tasteful  cMdiict  of  the 
idiole  iis  easy  wni  iiatwrd,  «nd  in  the  tnidst  of  the  rich 
exaheranoe  of  the  «iihittct»  the  simplieitj^  Aat  prevaila 
ihroashocit  is  tmlv  admimble.   But  it  is  in  the  finale 
that  the*gefiiiis  of  mis  gr^at  master  shines  (hrth  most-con* 
ftpieueitriy.  We     herein  an  inaenioiis  manner uresented 
with  a  retarn  of  all  the  sobjects  in  short  and  fonftiant 
passages,  and  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  ,  reflect  the  features 
af  tbt  whole.   After  tfiis,  a  singular  kind  of  recitative 
hj  the  eontra-basses«  introduces  a  crescendo  passage  of 
oircralickning  efi^ct,  whiich  is  answerecf'  by  a  chorus  of 
asiees  that  bufsts  unexpectedly  in,  and  produces  an 
aatitefy  new  and  extraordinary  result.   Tne  passages 
fmaScbiBer's  Song  of  joy,*^  are  madeadminibiy  expres- 
sive of  the  sentiments  which  the  poet  intended  to  convey, 
and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tone  and  chaJFacter  of 
the  whole  of  this  woaderfiil  composition.   Ontics  have 
remained  of  the  finaAe,  that  it  requires  to  be  heard  fre* 
^pnentf  y  in  order  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
•  At  toe  condmaon  of  the  concert,  Beellhoven  was  miani«* 
aiooBlyeaIledf!(Mrward.  He  modestly  saluted  the  audience, 
and"  retired  wmtdst  the  loudest  ekpressioas  cC  enthusiasm. 
Ysel  the  feeling  of  joy  was  tempered  by  an  universal 
legret,  to  see  so  gifted  an  hidividoal  la^Ruirrng  taideran 
lulic^n,  the.nmst  cruel  that  cotdd  faefal  an  artist  in  that 
profession  for  which  nature  had  destined  him.   We  have 
ao'dotibt  bot  the  master  will  consider  this  as  one  of  the 
proudest  days  in  his  existence,  and  it  i^  to  be  hoped  that 
the  testitaony  x>f  general  feeling  which  he  lias  witnessed, 
Wifl  tend  to  sootte  his  spirit,  to  soften  down  some  of  its 
a^Htie^,  and  to  tsonvrnce  him  that  he  stands  upon  a 
]pittnade,  far  above  the  reach  of  envy  and  evei^  Qialignaayt 
passion. 

Both  the  «iitgersand  instrumental  performers  acquitted 
themselves  on  ^is  interesting  occasion,  in  a  manner  Uiat 
is  ^deserving  toff  the  highest  praise.  Of  the  Worthy 
Kapellmeister  Umlaaf,  who  unoertook  the  conduct  of  this 
peaH  work,  and  who  with  M.  ^hupanzigh,  a  master  of 
known  4AiIittes,  led  the  band,  ft  m  but  juslioe  to  say, 
tlMrt  Kis  seal,  Imowledge,  and  talents  deservedS^  (Attained 
hha  the  most  conspicuous  place,  and  the  merited  thanks 
eC  bis  brother  arti^s.  Tfie  impracticaMlhy  of  devoting 
asfficfent  time  to  the  nuiuber  of  irehears&ls  that  were 
iiieeessary,fn  order  to  do'ju^oe  to  music  tvliicfi.ls  at  once 
new,  and  of  so  lofty  a  tUmracter,  made  it  impossible  to 
1^  9t  with  Aatpt^fsion,  and  with  those  deflate  shades  of 
ftffte  and  piano,  ivtnch  are  remrived  to  do  them  justice. 

The  5deep  and  igeneral  feeling'  which  thfe  conceit  in 
hmm^  Aft  gtoeat  mwtct  at  the  modem  ait  in  Oer- 
iMmy,  'exo^,  together  with  the  disappcdntmeiit  esperi- 
^weed  by  amny  who  were  tmaUe  to  ©"btain  admission, 
iMhieed'Rie  IDimt^  df  the  llmlreto  laAe  an  to 
Ae  compoiWr,  of  a  oeitaia  tmisideration,  if  he  would  con- 
4les«end  once  mekt^  ^  appearin  pubHci,  and  assist  %t  :a 
npel^tiba  of  t^  aitme  music.  WUh  ibt€  i«quert  he 
4MMaplied,  and  in  a^tiaa  Id  the  pieces  befoiK  performed, 
life  oMhed  them  %  matiascript  teit^to,  wbh  Italian 
^Mvis,  tilmai  'was  aceofilngtj  perform^ ,  ttod  considerea 
t^lhewwsiftraM  liaSanimmtaaia  iit'^^  as  a  kififl 
49  cumj^hhfcrti  ffM  %  iht  waaijioter  ta-  dttjufetf fei?.^ 


Hie  iRis^la  tMu^ee  went  ulP  wi A  affll  groiSaf  ^efad  lAmli 

on  rae  former  occasioh,  and  this  new  con^positioa  wafe 
tttHed  by  all  widi  no  less  enfAmsiasm  ibm  fhe  other 
wm'ks. 


OH  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  MCSiC  IN 
fiERMANYi 

'  [Extnu^tedtrom  a  -Tlnir  tfi  G^niMai^  *0 

Of  the  multiplicity  of  boots  which  every  seasoU  / 
Issue  from  Hke  press,  it  fafls  to  our  lot  tointroduOe  but  4 
very  small  number  to  the  notice  of  our  t^ders.  Of  the 
few,  however,  yihiA  contaip,  any  mention  of  music,  in  a 
way  that  can  be  generally  iaterestiagi  we  never  willingly 
suffer  any  to  escape  notice,  and  moat  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  the  .publication  mentioned  at  the'  bottom,  of  ibis 
page,  to  present  our  readers  wiih  a  few  extracts,  rdative 
to  the  state  of  Music  and  the  Drama  in  Crermany. 

The  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  quote  are  scattered 
Aroughout  the  whole  work  ;  every  slate,  city  and  tova 
in  which  the  author  resided  beiing  separately  spoken,  of, 
and  the  arts,  sciences  and  amusements  inotdentally. 
noticed.  The  manners  and  state  of  society  in  all  the. 
principal  places  in  Germany  are  described  in  a  Ihre^s 
and  intetesting  manner,  and  the  work  is  instnietive  am 
amusing  in  an  eminent  dq;ree.  We  of  cont.se,  in  our 
extracts,  confine  ourselves  to  bis  statements  relative  t6 
music  and  the  drama. 

At  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchv  df 
same  name,  and,  like  Carisrahe,. entirely  d^ndent  ck 
the  residence  of  the  court,  I  saw,  says  die  writer,  iiothinj^ 
but  a  very  splendid  theatre,  furnished  with  an  exceReitt 
orchestra,  and  over-crowded  with  spcctatoi*s,  the  greater- 
part  of  whom  had  come  up  from  Frankfort  for  the  sabi 
of  Sacchini's  OBdipus.  The  opera  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  but  his  subjects  do  not  willingly  see 
so  mudi  money  spent  on  it  hy  a  prince  who  rti^ks  so  16i^ 
among  the  German  gentles.^  He  has  the  best  or* 
cihestra  between  Bale  and  Brussels,  and  the  only  fortifi^ 
oatiqn  in  bis  dominions  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops. 
When,  after  long  relactan<«e,  he  at  length  convoked  a 
representative  body  under  a  new  constitution,  the  first 
thmg  the  representatives  did  was  to  quarrel  with  it  as  too 
antiquated  and  impotent.  He  trembled  for  the  lorrdhestra^ 
became  j^ood-natured,  yielded  them  more  lit)eral  terms^ 
and,  as  thev  left  his  opera  untouched,  there  trave  been 
more  ^uabbles."  .  , 

In  his  account  of  Dresden,  the  author  says  v 

^*  As  all  Gerinany  praises  the  music  in  this  diutd),  it 
tnust  be  good,  for  the  Germans  are  iudges  of  nmsic  ;  but, 
thoOgh  I  heard  it  in  Easter,  when  tne  sacred  liarmony  df 
Catholics  puts  forth  all  its  powecs,  I  must  confess  thid 
.little  pleasure  was  derived  from  ihe  noise  .of  a  score 
fiddles,  whidi  the  ^an,  Aou^  built  \fy  SilbermaiK 
loould  not  £onqoec  and  tlie  voices  ,of  the  cdidrr<,  thotigk 
adorned  by  that  of  an  Eunud^,  could  uOt  -sweeten.  It  is  mft 
tnerdy  the  casual  ^ssociaetious  Wbrdh  may  fiB  the  ^hfoA 
with  re^  :and  country  dauees,  as    k  were  iiitended  la^ 

Mske  the  ^aoul^dtwie  .apafi  a  jij^  lo  Qeave|i ;  • 

these  aae  ftMbaaaa*  wiMie  «anea,  lai«a  antntot^d  <9M». 


ftmanaa  tapin,iafilfeTeafi,l«n,tiaKi,4mL  IHMbMkk  torn. 
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at  least,  do  not  bannoniae  with  feelings  ,of  solemiuty  and 
derotion  ;  and  the  crowd  of  them  usually  pressed  into  the 
jfiernce  of  the  church,  takes  all  distinctness  ^d  effect 
from  the  vocal  music,  which  in  reality  becomes  the  ac- 
companiment, instead  of  being  the  principid  part  of  the 
composition.  Aftier  hearing  Mozart  s  Requiem,  far  ex- 
ample, performed  at  Berlin,  with  the  full,  complement  of 
fidcUes,  so  much  did  it  gain  in  effect,  merely  from  their 
absence,  that  I  could  scarcely  recognise  the  composition 
when  given  in  Vienna  simply^by  the  choir  and  the  organ, 
.except  where  the  trumpet,  echoing  along  the  lofty  rt)of  of 
£t.  Stephen,  seemed  to  send  its  notes  from  the  clouds^  as 
it  bore  up  the  accompaniment  at. 

Tuba  minim  tfpar^s  sonuifi. 
Per  lepulchra  reg^onum, 
Cdget  omnea  ante  tluronum* 

Allegri's  fameid  Miserere,  as  sung  in  the  Sistine  ehapel 
at  Rome,  during  Easter,  justifies  the  belirfthat,  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  the  ui\ailled  human  voice  i$  the  most 
inq^ressive  of  all  instruments.  If  siich  a  choir  ^s  that^  9f 
his  Holiness  could  always  be.  commf nded,  the  oi^an 
Itself  might  be  dispensed  with.  T&is,  however,  is  noi&ir 
sample  of  the  ptowers  of  «vfieal  sacred  ^nsle^  end  4ho8e 
who  are  most  alive  td  the  "  cfencord'  of  ifwe^t.flbirtid?' 
ibrget  that,  in  the  mixture  df  feeling  prddud^By 
80  imposing  as  the  Sistine.  gUapel  present^  on  suchjap 
.occasioii,  it  is  difficult  to  altribiite  t^.  ,thQ  'm\i^ic  onjy.it^ 
own  share  in  the  overwhelmiiDg  ef^ct.  Xli^.,Coci$Ua^ 
world  is  in  mourning ;  the*thvone  of  the  PoniiffK  stripped 
of  all  its  honours,  aSod  mtcoveted  of  it^  royal  canopy,  is 
degraded  to  th^  simfde  elbow-chair  <Vf  dnr  aged  priest. 
The  Pontiff  himself,  and  the  (congregated  dSgnitaAej  df 
the  church,  divested  of  all  earthly  pomp,  kneel  before  the 
cross  in  the  unostentatious  garb  of  their  religious  orders. 
As  evening  sinks,  at/d  the  tapers  iCre  ett&iguifAieil  bne 
after  another,  at  different  stakes  of  the  service,  the  fading 
light' falls  ever  di(nmf;r  apd  dimmer  on  the,  reijer/epd 
figures.  The  prophets  and  ^fiUits  of  JMtich^l  AkcIo  Ipo^ 
down  from,  the  ceiling  the  pians  woishippefs  lSieoiMak; 
while  the  living  figures  of  1m9  Last-  Judgmef^f  ia  eve«y 
variety  of  infernal  suffering  aiAl  Cekfstittl  enjoyments  <gi«- 
dually  vanish  in  the  gathering  sfa^i)e, 'as  irth^  s^fa^  of 
horror  had  closed  for  ever  on  the  one,  aiid  the  other  had 
quitted  the  darkness  of  earth  fo^'  at  hlg^ie^^worja.  .Is  it 
wonderful  that,,  in  such,  cih^umstinces,.  s^h.'|ni]sic,.af( 
that  famed  Miserere^  sun^  by  suoh  a  choir,  stmid  shake 
the  soul  even  of  a  Calvinist  ?  ^ 

«««**•«* 

Dresden  has  the  advantage  of  beins^  lively  and  en- 
tertaining at  all  seasons  of  the  ^rear,  though  the  ^ort  of 
persons  who  produce  and  enjoy  its  pleasures  vary  most 
sensibly  with  the  state  qf  the  thermometer.  The  winter 
entertainments  of  the  higher  ranks  are  tiist^  what  they  aie 
elsewhere.  Those  who  find  balls,  and  routs,  and  card- 
parties,  dull  in  other  cotmtries,  will  not  find  them  a  whit 
less  so  in  Saxony.  The  iniddle  and  lower  classes  seek 
Iheir  pleasures  in  the  theatre ;  for  no  rank  in  Germany 
reckons  ]^ay-goin£  a  sin.  The  king  himself  Is  so  ex:. 
fravagantly  fond  of  lAusic,  that,  besides  a  regular  troop  of 
actors,  he  supports  two  operatic  oompaviies,  one  Italian 
<and.  the  other  Grerman,  and  has  at  the  head  of  his  chapd 
Weber,  the  first  of  the  living  theatrical  composers  of 
43ermany9  and  Moriacchi,  who  fills  a  very  respectable 
rank  after  the  despotic  Rossini,  luring  comes  on,  and 
the  native  heroes, of  the  winter  disappear,  to  be  replaced 


by  strauipers.  The  great  body  of  the  dtiaeDS  take  their 
turn  in  the  cyde  of  amnsement,  and  take  it  out  of  doors. 
On  the  first  of  May,  as  regularly  as  the  year  comes  round, 
the  royal  family  removes  to  Filnitz;  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  all,  in  short,  who  are  not  too  poor,  %  to  their 
country  seats,  or  the  baths  of  Bohemia ;  the  snperh  oran- 
gery is  brought  forth  from  its  wiqter  covering,  and  set 
to  blossom  round  the  Zwinger\  in  the  open  air;  the  picture- 
callery  is  thrown  open ;  Bottiger  conimences  his  pre- 
lections on  ancient  statues,  in  the  collection  of  antiques; 
foreigners  crowd  into  the  city  from  all  parts  of  Europe; 
and  Dresden,  with  its  laughing  sky,  ud  dimate,  and 
scenery,  and  people,  becomes,  for  a  season,  the  coffee- 
house of  Germany." 

In  his  long  and  interesting  account  of  Berlin  the 
ai:thor  say&— 

Operas  are  got  up  here  with  an  extravagant  ex« 
penditure  on  potnp  of  decoration  and  splendour  of  cost 
tiin^e.  But  the  taste  of  the  public  is  not  pure ;  they 
have  not  that  natural  fediug  of  the  eloquence  of  sweet 
sounds'^  which  distinguishes  the  Italian  and  Bohemian, 
and  tbey^nave  Lpt  passed  through  that  training  under  tlie 
han|is^of '^i^ei^r^^^  formed  theacei^ate, 

thoi^gfr'somew^^  of  Dresd|si|  and  Yieima. 

THe^^^>pera  is  tnider  the  dijectipn  of  Spontini,  whose 
ope]ras  are^  in  genepil,  as  fnuch  for  the  ejr^  a^s  for  the  ear. 
The  Whote  ci^y  was  on'  tiptoe '  expectation  for  the  pro- 
diicli'on  of  his  regenerated  Olympif^^  which  had  fonnerly 
failed' in  soi^e  otnf^.capi|alsl  ,  Twenty-five  thou^j|n4rix- 
Soltaik  (i^arlv  1,  4000)  had  J>^n  .ex]^nd«^ 
fiitfons ;  five  nuiiclred  poimas  or  the  sum  had  beeig  laid 
out  in  creating  an  depnant,  destined  to  midLe  apppapal 
figure  In  Xhi  performance.  A'  great  personage,  whose 
t^eiisur};  jpi^.l^r  jlhp  load  of  Bjil  these  expenses^  was 
alleged,  to  We  grumbled  at  this  item»  wless  the  com- 
poser, vovjid  undertake  iriake  the  ,quaii|n]ped  aiiig  a  bass 
solp.  .TjfiDugh  soi^ej^^ho.  hQMSf^iunahletQ^ndare  the 
^e/;ia^t  tb^ndgc^)^.  o(  ^ha^^l^eatrAi  .and  fFnUessor 
W— 7-7-  declared  it  to  be  just  as  pleasant  as  dining  on 
C»re^p.  MppfEnr^  tb#.  greai  boc^  oi  the  audience  seemed 
to^ii^^pe]ri!ectiy,S9^^  haviug.  their  ef«s<so  stmmed, 

ai]d  they:.;, eye 


ii)  ff9\y.ns;  fro|n  jb^s.  grave  at  Potsdam,  at  the  ^corrupted 
<aste  (^)u(l.(jyesc<^itfitE^  Oi^^lhe  ihicd  repmentatjon^ 
when,  the  fmimal  waa  on  fii^,  utMgf^  the  hind-leg  iioys 
Quarrelled  with  the  ibr^leg  boys ;  their  angry  gestures 
in  (he  intestipes  of  the  grai^e  animal  threw  it  into  incon- 
ceivabie  convulsions,  and  its  disturbed  .frame  finally 
measured  its  length  upon  the  boards. 

Every  week,  two  or  three  grand  concerta  are  given, 
under  the.  royal  authority,,  in  the  music  hall  of  the  new 
theatre,  an  apartment  of  such  fair  yropoctioiiSt  with  so 
much  elegance,  yet  chast^nesSrand/sti^plicity.  in  its  de*, 
oorations,  that  it,  wo|dd  leave  the  eye  nothing  to  desire, 
were  it  not  the  unseemly. pigeon  holes,  which,  under; the. 
name  of  boxes  for  the  royal  family,  disfigure  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  break  the  unit^  ol  ^  whole. .  Every 
entertainment  of  this  sort  consists  in  a  mixtore  of 
elocution  and  instrumental  music,  whMt  is  of  very  ques- 
tionable merit,  and  almost  peculiaf.to  Germany,  r  A 
favourite  ballad,  for  instance,  of  Scmller,.  Buq^,  mr. 
Gothe,  is  deliveied  by  a  reciter,  just  as^any  other  doco* 
tionist  wodd  reM  it«  but  is  accomnanied,  dther  in^i^ 
continiied  strain,  (ur  on^  by  fits  and  0tartji,«i.|bQ^Q9iar.. 
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{i0fier|]mik9  ^pffWt^  by  instmineiitai  in^c  mhAch  is,  or 
jpretends  to'be,  characteristic  of  the  sentiment  that  per* 
^ades  the  particular  verses,  or.  representative  of  ivhat 
the^  happen  to  describe.  For  example,  were  the  elocu- 
tionist reading  Chevv  Chace,  at  the  very  outset.  God 
prosper  long  our  noble  king,'  his  voice  would  probably 
be  mrowned  in  the  juUlee  of  the  orchestra,  and  would 
forthwith  be  heard  again,  as  the  instruments  softly  be- 
wailed that, 

A  woeful  himtiikg  once  there  did 
In  Cbevy  Cbace  beial; 

imless  the  French  horn  were  made  to  render  him  in- 
audible, for  the  |>urpo8e  of  suggesting  woodland  associa? 
tions,  and  the  idea  of  a  '  hunting.'  Among  other  things, 
I'  heard  Schiller's  Oang  nach  dem  Eisenhammer,  a  beau- 
tiful ballad,  out  of  which  Holbein  has  manufactured  a 
fery  poor,  prosing,  tiresome  drama,  recited  in  this  way, 
atid  the  effect  was  not  fitted  to  make  one  partial  to  this 
mode  of  marrying  music  to  immortal  verse.  The  whole 
system  forgets  the  specific  difference  between  reading 
and  singing.  The  reader  stands^  in  quite  a  different  re** 
lation  to  a  musical  accompaniment  from  the^pera  singer. 
Though  readers  speak  of  musical,  melodious,  or  har- 
monious elocution,  reading  is  not  singing,  in  any  accurate 
sense  of  the  words.  In  any  given  song,  there  is  only 
one  way  of  reading  it  well ;  but  more  than  one  melody 
may  be  composed  for  it,  all  equally  good.  A  union  of 
ordinary  elocution  with  instrumental  music  does  not  seem 
to  be  less  incoiigmous  or  confused  than  if  one  person 
i^ere  to  i^ite  a  ballad  while  another  simultaneously 
sung  it."  • 
•       •       •       «       *       m       «  « 

*'  Though  Berlin  is  full  of  scientific  and  literary  merit, 
the  people  in  general  are  not  great  readers,  and  what 
they  do  read  has  previously  been  purified  in  the  furnace 
of  the  ^^nsorsbip.  In  the  department  of  journals,*  few 
things  are  more  ddl,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  tban  the 
newspapers  of  Berlin ;  their  public  politics  are  neces- 
sarily all  on  one  side,  and  even  on  that  side,  they  seldom 
mdmge  in  original  writing,  or  venture  beyond  an  extract 
fipom  the  Austrian  Observer ;  but  they  give  most  minute 
details  of  plays  and  operas,  concerts  and  levees*  Voss's 
Journal  is  the  best  of  them  even  in  political  matters ;  and 
it  has  a  wide  circulation  out  of  Pmissia,  for  its^iterary 
ajnd  eritieid  articles  are  frequently  written  with  very  con- 
sideraUe  talent.  Even  the  arts  and  elegant  literature 
must  occasionally  languish  beneath  the'  censorship. 
Spontini's  Opera,  Olympia,  already  referred  to,  seemed 
to  please  those  who  had  enc5uraged  its  performance, 
much  more  than  those  who  were  to  pay  for  its  outrageously 
costly  decorations.  It  was  expected  that  it  would  be 
/severely  criticised ;  for,  generally  speaking,  a  Germali 
journalist  who  wishes  to  be  read,  wOl  less  reluctantly 
give  up  his  right  to  criticise  the  government,  than  his 
privilege  of  sitting  in  jndement  on  Miillner  and  Houwald, 
on  Hossini,  Weber,  or  IVforlacchi.  To  the  astonishment 
of  every  body,  all  the  critiques  were  on  the.  eulogistic 
aide  ;  and  it  was  currently  asserted,  that  the  editors  had 
received  'invitations'  from  the  censor,  either  to  say 
nothing  at  all  about  the  new  bpera,  or  say  someUting 
laudatory."  ® 

[To  be  conclude  in  our  next,^ 


J'OREiaN  MtJSICAIi  BEPORT. 


V1BNNA.-7-T0  ^he  account  of  the  grand  musical  aceademia 
given  at  this  jllace  in  honour  of  Beethoven,  which  forms  a 
separate  article  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  number,  we  ha?e 
to  add  the  following.  At  the  Karnthuf  rthor  tlieatre  has  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  the  Edoardo  e  Crittina  of  Rossini. 
The  characters  are  cast  as  follows :  Carl^  di  Svezia — Sig. 
Doiizelli ;  Cristina,  sua  figlia--  Siguora.  DardancUi ;  Edoardo^ 
Duce  delKarmi — Sig.  Unger :  Giaconio,  Princip6  di  Scozia — 
Sig.  Ambroj^i;  A'tlei,  capitano— Si^  Rauscher.  This  opera 
had  before  been  performed  in  the  (}erman  language ;  but  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  recogtiise  it  again  in  its  present  form, 
so  much  had  beep  changed,  omitted,  and  inserted ;  a  measure 
tirat  was  in  many  respects  nece^ary  since  the  master  hati* 
himself  made  use  of  most  of  tiie  favourite  pieces  of  it  in  other 
places,  so  as  to  have  rendered  it  little  better  than  a  skeleton. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  wliole  can  by  no  means  be 
called  favourable.  It  is  rumoured  that  Lablache  has  received 
a  perpetual  engagement  for  Naples  ;  and  as  Mad.  Fodor  goes  as 
an  invalid  to  Baden,  the  prospects  for  the  Italian  opera  here  arb 
not  very  encouraginsr. — ^The  other  operas  given  were  the  MolU 
nara  of  Paisiello ;  Vltaltana  in  Algeri  of  Rossini,  and  the  Semi' 
ramide  of  the  same  author. — In  the  Theatre  an  drr'Wien,  was 
given  a  grand  melodrama,  with  music  bv  £.  Kissler,  entitled 
Ciotitdiedie  Spmchlose^  (Clotilda  the  Speechless.)  As  this 
was  the  first  production  of  a  yodng  composer,  we  felt  sinxiousto 
lay  aside  the  critic's  m^tlc,  and  wrap  ourselves  in  that  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  But  this  was  really  too  much.  The  chorusses  and 
concerted  pieces  were  weakness  and  common-place  itr^K,  and 
a  march  in  the  piece  was  of  such  a  character  that  we  could  not 
but  feel  a  certain  sensation  in  ourfect,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  misconstrue.  The  audience  however  were  all  good  nature, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  they  called  ibr  the  composer 
to  make  his  appearance.— Honi  aoit  qui  mal  y  pense  ( 


BBRLiN.r-The.  musical  direction,  which  this  year  consists 
of  General  Music-Director  Spontiui,  Kapellmeiiitcr  Seide( 
Music-Director  Schneider,  and  Coocert-Masters  Moser,  Seidler, 
and  Bohrer,  has  announced  the  list  of  operas  to  be  per^ 
formed  duringthe  present  season.  This  mode  of  arrangement 
whi<^h  allows  of  due  time  for  preparation,  and  prevents  any  of 
those  diMppointiiients  to  which  the  caprice  of  singers  and 
managers  frequently  subject*  the  public,  is  highly  commend- 
able ^  they  are  as  folk>W8 ;  .EliiaheUa  by  Rossini ;  Euryantke 
by  V.  Weber ;  PrinzRiquet,  by  Bin  me ;  Die  Sckne  (The  Snow 
Storm,  or  Frozen  Lake;)  by  Aubert;  Blaubert  {Blfie  Beard,) 
by  Gretry ;  La  Gazza  Ladra^  by  Rossini ;  Medea  by  Cheru- 
biiri  ;  Jeesimda  by  Spohr ;  Akidor  by  Spontini,  a  new  opera 
intended  to  have  been  brought  out  last  carnival ;  Valenthie  von 
Mailand  by  Mehul,  and  Montanv  und  Ikephanie  by  Berton. 

Among  the  concerts,  the  two  most  interesting  were 


that  of  Professor  Janusch,  from  Prague,  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Kapellmeister  Spontiui.  lu  tile  first  of  these,  M.  Janusch  gave  a 
flute  concerto,  which  war  of  a  novel  character,  the  allegro  move> 
ments  being  performed  on  the  common  flute,  Sind  the  andante 
on  the  fitUe  damouTj  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  the 
tones  of  which  are  so  mellow,  deep,  and  tender,  that  Schall^ 
a  celebrated  poet  of  Breslau,  Has  distinguished  it  by  the  epithet 
of  Schwermutb&fldte,  (the  flute  of  nieianchofy.)  The  compass 
of  this  instrument  is  to  G  above  G  clifi*,  and  the  inventor 
has  lately  enriched  it  by  the  addition  of  keys.  This 
concerto,  which  was  composed  by  the  player,  consisted  of 
two  movements,  and  a  series  of  Russian  airs  introduced  with 
great  skill.  The  performer  shewed  great  taste  and  power» 
particularly  in  a  staccato  movement,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  ipirit  aud  fire.— The  second  concert  was  of  a  very  splen- 
did  .description,  jtUe  orchestra  amounting  to  nearly  200  t>ersons. 
pu  this  occasion  were  givep,  with  prodigious  efiPect,  Becthoven^s 
srand  Symphony  ip  A  major,  and  the  Alexanders  Feast  ot 
Handel  j  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  composition  that  eicited 
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the  graatvtC  t|iplwMe  Were  Um  iMnwnienft  '^HapM  kappy 

Kin"— Softly  iweet  in  Lydmit  ineftfltrreg,**'-^%feak  his 
ndf  of  sleep  asunder/* — the  chorus  ^  Love  was  crowned, 
but  >f  usic  wpn  the  cause.** 


Wbimar. — The  musical  object  of  the  greafetsi  interest, 
prodwed  here  lately,  lias  been  the  new  romantic  opera  of 
'J)er  Gritf  von  GUiclie^  tlie  music  by  C*  Eberwein.  This  com- 
poser has  already  given  many  proofs  of  his  estimaUe  talents, 
and.  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  made  a  valuable  addition 
to  tite  stores  of  GernNin  music  The  author  of  llie  book,  who 
to  the  spirit  of  a  good  poet  unites  the  qualities  of  a  respectable 
musical  amateur,  has  given  an  excellent  subject  well  adapted 
to  music,  and  far  superior  to  what  wo  find  in  works  of  this 
.Jklnd.  With  respect  to  the  music  there  is  much  to  praise,  and 
but  Iktle  to  blame,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  lipttiorei%r  it'll 
performed  with  the  attention  «rM<k  spirit  with  wliifib  it  was  given 
10  this  place,  it  will  notlWUto  fffford  general  sat isfactkm.  > 

T\i%  outline  of  the  story  is  at  fotk>ws»  >  Th#  Cdunt  t40/«<l^i6»M^ 
after  an  unsuccessful  battle  witir  the  SartiCMa,'  fiurilig"lh« 
period  of  the  Crusadea,  ts  taken  •  priaom»n^  'The  'doiiglit^^  of 
^the  SQltMi,  Chudija,  having  sipen  the  beau ttful  fomi^tof  GkhrMeii 
in  fr  dream,  sees'him  by  aceideifl,  atiA  fiili»hrHlv«  wMh'hiili; 
,sbe  plans  his  escape,  and  resolves  to  Oy  with  Almi  ^  The  fiijitht^ 
aiidfbe  discovery,  matle  too  lat^  by  \mr  ilitlNir,'fbi«i  tii«^l^t 
of  the  ffrst  finale,  hi  tbe  meai^  WmB^^BrnatSi  ¥ik  knlf||t^^o»ti 
t^anieii  of  Cfleichen;  saves  hfMselr«lM>  fKmr  t6«  hawds  otihk 
enemies,  ^esoapea  from  the  eoMiff}%  ao^t>a¥r^m«hyThttiyMg^^ 
•\vbere  he  annofmees  the  diMith  of)  hk  'fri«Md,  aiMl  ukcs.^i^Mesi. 
atoti  of  ItisMaTea,  if*mkM^«nfei  tho  wil^  bf  GMc^ii/  ovi^ 
whelmed  by  aOMioo  vt  iKe  ii»wa^^timio  tk^tmrnnt  kuh^f 
to  avoid  the  proffeM  hi^  «f  ]^nitM>,'<^bo  hsid  tteeti  liei^  lover 
befo^  tier  marriage.  Oleic^  i^tttriia^  eseapeii  tli«'ttitnid«lro«li 
ptarfaofBrMio  by  lAcaniof  lite  fMlhibl  follbwis»ii%itlf^^ 
Dles'liis  vaisUb,  irtid  b^iegM.  the '«a«tf(?  in  Which <  Bruno  lioa 
shut  himself.  Chadijir,  corMltfcted'  by  the  spirit  of  GleichesnB 
former  wife,  peneti^tes  ^*  ttte  head  of  her*  warif ke  k>and, 
through  subterrafef^ouspssaaf^  into  the  lieart  oft4ieeaatl|i,  and 
^e.con<ioerA'the  po^ssitWft'  Of  'CSIelchen;  •  Nd  ofcMf«ele'^befhig 
viow  fn  the  ivay  ef  th«lr'  tfHion,  Ch«#ijii;  wlio^  has>become<a 
christian.  Is  united'  to  the  htippy  fover.  This  plot,  though  it 
'Offers  but  litffe  tt^at  is  ife>t,*'Ms  t^ded  the  poet  fifeaitt'of 
/frttereatihg  situattontf,  art^'oPfnsln^gtttd  ehararteri  with  gf^at 
Identity  itid  efftcf.  Tht»  cdtrrtmMT  M  labotwed  vHth  «t]fl(«I 
•surcesa:  NoT oii^ -df  th^  Wtislcal  piecefs<(s  wlthwrtt  «ia  peddHar 
ifrfeteat.  *The  grettter  part  are  eit49tH«nt}  m^'mHea^f  'Wty. 
Iniper^or  fhertt ;  among  which' the*  i»mMI  iHaMnffriaHed-Aiie  thte 
chorus  of  fhe  Saracetm^  C  tnajov,-  tli4-«e-fbilv,)  fUe 

'kifn^nt  of  the' prisoners,  a  c«ioroi,  ''<(^^9<^>'A  ^harp^ms^r, 
-three-robf)1he  two  «lMr'«rOIi*ch«s  dcai»«i^df  fbut^  |j«vts  in 
tlie  first  act,  (tf ntifaiifip,  B  in<iv}tfr,  threes r^)  and  ><Che -Unale' 
"whrbh  is  marked  by  some  paMs gel'  of  gveaf  origlnaifty,'Bild 
*v<^y  singular  iKftcC*  tm  th«  second  act,  the  ibtrodtictiott, 
chorus,  and  dance,  (^allepreti9^  G  major,  three-eight,)  a  quar- 
'tetto^  with  chorus,  '{allegro^  D  major,  four^foor,)  qnintetto, 
with  chorus,  (aliegiv,  D  major,,  four-four,)  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  finale.  In  the  ov<^ure,  (B  flat,  tniijor) 
which  i#in  tiie  fugue  style,  M.  Eb<»n('eitt  baa  evidently  ttaketi 
-the  overture  of  the'  Ziiibei^te  for  his  Modch  To  abn  at  ex- 
eetl^nce  of  ttie  highest  ofaar  f)g  atwitys  merilbrioua,  and  to  com- 
bat by  the  side  of  heroes  is  atwtf}«  honourable,  even  if  we 
should  not  come  ofT  toccrssful  in  the  contest.  M.  £berwein*s 
Ynustc  possesses  a  true  dramatic  character,  ayd  he  abounds  with 
expressive  melody ;  his  instrumentation,  however,  though  fllll  of 
freshneab  and  vigour,  presents  many  difllcultiefl^  and  on  sotiHe 
occasions,  particularly  tn  tlie  concerted  piecesand  chorosaei»  is 
rather  too  luxuriant,  and  oppreasea  the  song.  He  Ima  had  the 
]good  sense  to  despise  tlie  Janissary  music,  ho  much  in  fkshion, 
which  he  might  readily  have  been  justified  tn  introducing  in 
the  first  act,  but  he  makes  up  for  thf^.tacrifice  by  a  too-gteat 
fondoeas  fbr  a  multlDlielty  of  modulation!^  and  evea  ttioaB*of 
the  enharmonic  kiua.  But  as,  at  the  pr^nt  day,  this  U  loo 
much  tlic  rage,  and  as  many  otiiers  hitve  gone  ftrtidi  fiiftli«r» 
M.  r.  W«ber  for  hMtance,  iu  bla  which  abooiidt 


«p  fbrther  obaervatioa%  but  cvBteat  omaalvaa  witb  ohacfViBg^ 
that  thia  opera  is  likely  to  mafeo  a.v«klibla  additiiui  to  tkt 
stock-pieces  of  every  theatre. 


Pit  act; fi. --The  only  novelties  at  the  opera  of1lri<  place  hav<^ 
been  TtieMaek  aufdtgr  tn$ei  O^ith  (Tdemaehua  in  the  Isfsnd 
of  Ogygia,)  and  the  Ewryanthe  of  M.  v.  Weber.  The  mosK 
of  the'first  of  these  operas  la  by  Hofmetater :  aa  to  the  subject* 
it  was  one  of  those  to  which  only  Ibe  geotoa  of  a  Mozart  cottkl 
impart  life  and  vigour..  With  reapect  to  the  muaic,  it  may.lie 
remarked,  fliat  if  it  has  not  to  boast  of  many  original  ideas^  there 
waa'  ffofhing  to  ofiTend,  and  much  of  a  very  pMshig  charaeten 
•**^Witb  regavd  to  EnryoMAe^  tlioagli  a  vitry  geaial  and  cha« 
taciteristk;  coaspasltion^  and  mark«i  witb  tIte  powerfbl  hand  of 
tha  auMiar  ^f  Mia  Freytthutt,  yet  it  did  aot  c»cite  th«  same 
degvae  of^tarast  as  that  oampoaition.  The  reaaon  why  it  di4 
not  become  popular  may,  we  think,  be  in  a  great  meaaure  at« 
tributed  to<  its  recitative  form,  and  its  not  having  to  boast  oT 
tM  same  diarming  melodies  that  rendered^  the  other  work  so 
great  a  favourite*  Add  to  this  the  heavy  and  coasplicated 
nature  of  the  atocy.  Btit  ia  it  tlie  fi«lt  of  M,  Webeiwwhote 
aiwaya  ready  to-  sacdfiksa  all  fblae  mistml  spkndottr  to  tratH 
afidiDhaiiacter*-^4haail|Miti«Ns  is  not  clear  t — TIfe  overCuva  is  a 
Dawposftiwifoll  at  inlriaaic  vahie  aaid  character*  aad  ip  tba 
peddliai*  slyl»ofthir  oflginal  writer ;  but  for  a  puUie  tiia|  haa 
bcvD^spOfied  by  ilia  dsscendos-af  the  Rossinlan  operaa,  it  is  too 
sti^oiig  aMk^bo'full  of  powarfui  cfl^cti  to  be  underslood  and 
appateialed  ttha'tirat  time  af  'flteiiitf.  Afler  a  vavv  delight^ 
Mti«trod«iltoa,  iblla%stha  <hataiiiig<lla^^  or'i%do1%  wiHi 
aailabloiaadi'viriad'ittatroiiiootatiook  ^Hut^*^  mmtkxikue^ 
iafp  DMa  dfiitbeitel^aot  ta>a  ^osaaMa,  wiibifitow^jbeiwea 
the ' King,  Adofo^aad  L)flaart>  tba<cavatia».  of  £«r|aaUia} 
tbe  scens  of  Eglantine^  and,  i»  particular,. the  duet  between  the 
two  feiftnlecharactefB<-^lQ  tlie  seieond  act,  the  truly  terrific 
air  of  Lystart  te  full  of  imposing  cfifeot,  and  foruM  a  verv^k- 
lag  oiutraat  tv  the  followtBg  cavatina  of  Adoh,  and  the  duet 
betMree»  har<afld  EuryanUi^  whidi  bteathea  this  vary  soul  of 
Io««w  •  If  pavlbm^d  bv  ft  poworfy  cMn  finale  o#  thia  act 
oaanot  but  prodnce  tM  iMat  knpsasiive  ttfbcl»«»la  Hms  thini 
a<t  what  particttkifiy  pleasaa  ia  <b#iHttflleiar  atearisf  lha  doat 
of  Adola  aad  BuFyaathe)  the  air  of  tha  kHter  aad  ita  imghtm 
movamest^  and  tha  boautifal  aboniaaas,  as  saeU  as  tha.chara^ 
iM^  comaliatory  da«it  ^  tbot  claae,  aad  the  finale  with  chontty. 
aOof^Ucb  are  marked  by^  iMr  diatiiiGtive  beauties.  ^ 
.  «.  ^-vi  .    ■     .  . 

The  otbct  operas  perform^  h«ro  fiav«  been  Dar 
Oppi/tfe^t,  Hen  Jaaa;  DtV  ^eutei^f e,  and  tVmerMflf.^Aihoaf 
ttie  moat'lhtereattng  aalactiena  4if  mawie  gfveir  was  that  per^ 
fbrmed  by'the  p«p&  of  the  CeMrvatotv,  tat  wliM  ttie  aWi- 
fiaaand  prdfidieiiey  of  Hie  yatltlfitol  aliMfenta;.wefe  abevsn  aC 
to  great  -  advantage,  Ameiiff  tba  pieeea  tiMt  exeiAed  the 
greatest  hit^redt  vmis  the  Cbiartelt  from  the  Jt  8atr^»  se^ 
terotl&t  ef  Winter,  whicti  was  perfbvmed  with  great  spirit  aB4 
correctness  by Jbiir  of  the  female  pupifi ;  but  It  would  be  ad- 
visable before  Italian  is  given  to  pupils  to  be  sung-  in  public  that 
tliey  should  be  toieratriy  well  gromided  in  theprentmciation  of 
that  beautiful  lai^imge.  The  only  novelty  I'&tbrvarioaa  ctmeerfa- 
ohm  afc.lbis  phase.  w«a  a  'gWMsfi  oaneefia'pcifhtaHid  bf  A«J* 
Mertlick  en  the  Ha»mettiea»  wlMk  predueed*  veiy  aweat  •  wad 
deliflhtful  e&cts.  Tbie  gentleman  is  perfecfly  the  master  ef 
hia  mstrument,  which  beneath  his  band  becomea  an  addition  to 
the  gentler  kindli  of  muilc.  He  met  with  eery  loud  tmS 
tAarmneus  appiaeae. 


VewoB/'  toreeJy  waa  the  iarger tAeete  «f  ttria  plaoeolMMcl 

fbr  the  aeaaon,  when  the  arinor  theatre  San  BenecfetiM  aliewadl 
its  ambition  to  iautate  the  esaomle  of  .  its  kiflier  rival,  and  gave 
tlie  Shmirmmii  and  ZdMra  of  ROaaiui,  and  though  the  atngefa 
wefe  not  perfbrmera  of  renown,  the  music  was  brought  outwitli 
considerable  eflfect.  The  opera  ofS^nMramis^  though  it  did 
not  please  at  Milan,  met  with  conaklenibie  aiiccess  ia  tlna 
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piftce,  and  Ifae  critks  pbferre  of  H»  ^%  Mil  in  traard  U»^air» 
and  powerful  haniioiil«i»  it  ranks  very  hi^li,  and  offers  a  great 
svriety  of  tieaoties  of  ii  superior  order. 


Milan.—- Tlie  seasoo  here  was  opened  by Semir^mid^t  in 
which  Mad.  BeUocchi  sustained  the  priocipai  diaracter.  that 
iMd  before  been  rendered  ab  celebrated  m  the  hands  of  Mad. 
KsdoTt  and  was  received  with  so  much  applause. — An  Awudemi^ 
wss  recently  given  heve  by  the  celebrated  violinist  Paganint, 
which  w4s  crowded  to  excess*   Critics  ackuowlege  in  this  per- 
Ibnner  an  impressive  powerf  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
all  the  resources  of  his  instrument.  The  delicious  charm  of  his 
mMsita  fwfe,  of  his  n«/  una  chorda^  tnd  the  varieties  of  his  boss* 
kig,  are  qualifications  not  to  be  found  united  in  anf  artist  of 
the  present  day.— A  new  opera  has  appearod  here,  ontitled 
ilf^sta  ed  4^  the  music  by  Nicolioi*  The  jutjleci  ia.froro 
Oreotan  history.   But  the  piece  obtained  nadeooed  isuoeeas. 
We  hear  that  two  other  operas  are  upon  the  tapis.-^Tiie  ceie« 
hrated  Singer  Morandi  died  here  lately ;  it  will  be  long  before 
Another  singer  will  be  found  to  efface  the  neoollectioo  9i 
impresaion  which  she  produced  in  the^  efaaraotesa  '•f  Agtieao^ 
Dcwlemona,  and  Amenaide.   All  the  artists  of  IhcScala  Bt^ 
tended  her  foneral,  and-Beltocehi,  Tests,  LosenaaylasMlSebtrl^ 
supported  tlie  pallw— Another  new  opara.iwns  a^soifwiodubad 
here,  entitled  Ndtma  e  MaMnm^  the  music  by  8oKf«v>rar<yiMiDg 
^HNDposer  who  has  tjecently  returned  from  his itrsj^tk  in  'Gerr 
■miiy,  and  ia  already  known  'aa  the  compoacto  of  an  opsra  en* 
^led  U  Ci^diFtrr9:  which  he  produced  Inmiedtalit^  i^his 
fitting  the  Oonservatorio  o#>llf  ilan.  Yha*  fhment  Work' is  n^ 
withoofr  parta  of  avme^  boaiity#  tmt  It  abomida  sviliii>.i«minisr 
«mea,«iidhaa4h*iii^)«rdomlflefault  .But 
iC«amiot  h«<'deoioA  lo  abound  aritfa  powariil  andioaimli  Ipr^ 
■looiesy  which  shews  that  the  ai^ior  has  nnt  spent  hit  time 
M  Germany  to  w  puriwsr.^  In  the  very  Ui^odiiction  tliese 
meelieiicies  appear,  as  weH  as  lb  a  tereetto  and  w  t)be  finale 
•f  the  «ffst  act  But  nothing  coidd  ledrem  the  tolt^  of  too 
gf<eat  lengtli.   A  eomposer  should  reoolleot,  that  When  be  f «*• 
tenda  a  ahi|li  od  «f  fab  opera  to'  atme  two  houJi%  he  rmis  a 
givatirbk  of  wvaryfaroot  Ms  heM^%  and  that  tlietv  patience^ 
hh«  that  of  grM  talSers  who  am  never  tined  of  liesrinf^^V^ 
M}ve%'  Bwat  wM  heitransforsed'  to  ths  pnbKc^    BeMta^  ^ 
remarked  that  thia'gveat  length  vras  not  in  cona^asnoe  of  aay 
mw  matter,  but  from  a  heemm  repetitioo  of  the.saiiie  motivos^ 
Iran  wliich  lbeoiierw«e«iag.foBdanilP  nf  itbM  cvmpete^oamMt 
separate  hisnnolf;  they  am  ftivmiiitt  ^ffbildicii  with  mhidk  ht 
loves  to  dandle  eternally.   This  too  is  Bosaini's  bmettloglsiii. 
Kxperience  lips  ianght  us  Mml  ji:  w^.  act  lasts  sJk^^  40  boiir 
ft  displeases^  If  shove  an  hour  and  a  balf  it  Atiguei^^s^  if 
nt>ove  two  hours  that  it  disgusts*   The  -second  act  possesses 
one  advaiitsge  over  the         at  ^T.-sharter,  Jhut,  with,. the 
exception  of  a  pleKsing.  dnet  .beiivfm  Helena  nod  Malv^^  k 
immsMss  acoffetly  more  attractiooaL    Tbdio  two  chiNP|i$:tem 
fvere  snstained  by  Mad.  Bellocch'i  and  Siga.  Festa  ariUi  gr^eat 
opirit,  and  If  the  character  taigned  to  the  fbrni^r  Is  more  dm- 
asatio,  that  of  tht  latter  is  scarcely  less  ioteresting* 


ZmcH.^We  ti^ra       been  favouned  for  .a  xMsiderahle 
Jthttcwith  any^aoeounts  from  this  plscc^  hyt  at  iast  we  iearu 
^ith  pleasure  that  the  interests  of  the  art  continue  to  be  warmly 
-promoted  here,  and  that  new  associations  for  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  are  from  time  to  time  forming  themselves.  The 
Amateur  Society  gave,  during  the  season,  a  number  of  concerts, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  very  conspicuous,  and 
where  several  of  the  modern  great  classical  works  of  Beethoven, 
Winter,  ^  were  given  with  great  spirit  and  correotneasj  At 
one  of  the  meetings,  which  was  conducted  by  Director  Blu- 
■lenthal,  above  fifty  singers  took  a  part  in  the  selections  given, 
among  them  wss  the  Cmatioil.  of  Haydn,,  which  .was  per- 
formed with  great  spirit  and  effect;  and  at  the  last  meeting, 
the  whole  of  the  mnaic  of  the  Frttficlmtz  was  performed,  and 
went  off  with  great  correctness. 


p4Br9.  Qjp^  Cawwmii5.--.-Aw  ne?»  «>erfi  in.^hr^a  acts  has 
been  produced  at  this  theatre,  entitled  V  Alendedela  f«o^. 
It  had  been  repeatedly  aniiouiiced,,but  various  causes  retaraed 
its  appearance.   The  subject  is  not  actually  new,  though  tho 

greater  part  is  so,  behig  taken  from  a  work,  imitated  from  the 
paiiisby  which  has  not  been  represented  for  many  years.  The 
subject  is  well  adapted  for  Sr  comic  opera,  as  it  presents  numer- 
ous ooutrasis,  uniting,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
city  and  the  court,  kings  and  ploughrnen,  the  spIeihdidJy-dresse4 
coUrtiAir  and  the  simple  peasant;  offering,  In  short,  the  roost 
vari^  pictures,  and  enabling  the  composer  to  display  all  the 
graces  as  well  as  afl  the  energy  of  harmony.  It  is  in  a  comic 
opera,  especially,  that  the  poet  who  wislies  to  succeed,  should 
know  how  tP  {>aMS  \ 

From  pravo  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe^ 

fiedatne  sumeded  admbably  in  thia  style,  and  if,  to  the  taifnt 
which  ha  disy^ad  in  the  ewnposiiion  and  Bmnagement  of  his 
labours^  he  had  uuilad  11.  liltie  asore,  taste  in  the  execution,  he 
miglilL  bav«  ibee#  considewd  perfect  He»  however,  still  re- 
mniii«  *  jnodel  for  Iriie  Iv ricalrei»mfsdy» 
]  Hsriflg ithus  noticed.the. fathar, of  comic  0pem,  and  0Qsigr% 
liillted.tliecaNlbotii.of  lho«cw  pieaas  on  their  eftdeawiva  to 
follow  hiihis  Jli*|j^.  wo  shaHjpffocoad  to  give  aa  account  of  the 
p\o^,ft(tkt  A^ma€deU^Vefa..' 
'i  ^fikmi^.i^^rpt^U  nhd  n  lidi  <»ropriietor  ofi  th«  Ca«l0B  <^ 
JU>Y4g%i  M  ato  tbi^JMi^  • .  Hi^riMgh^r  hi^  hwiag  resided 
mm  ^IMMI  «ti  i^Mlte  .  wstli  f«drmoth«r,  the  Cmmtni 
Ol^imNai  lisiJiitiwd  Dm  ^rdittanii*  the  vMteriof  the 

hiwdlvwbo  becomeawunbuDed  of  bar.  Antoiim.has  also  a 
sot^:>wbo.i$iilMied  tb4<iarmy  during,  tii^  hwt  waa^  •wi  ^-^^ 
fwde  i«  arnvtmil;,  Paaeiq  mrri«t«g>  the  «egi8neat  10  wMcb  veh« 
oa«to|wd  in  tfa^  vUiageiof  Alam^  and  expecting  to 
iN&4Mnndaii,  ha/mka  lam  ks  vm^}m  ip«repts  and  the  young 
KMetl^«0  whimibo.is  ahoni  Up  be  maimed*  ln»  arrives  at 
^A^tonia'^  IHH«».in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  her 
hsvtjlsef^.  iuid  Don  Ferdinand  who  wishes  to  see  her  agaul, 
Inducet  4he.  king  to  hunt  iir  the  fosest  of  La  Vi»».  it  aa  foils 
out  that  he  meeU  her,  and  obtains,  mi  avovsJ  of  her  atiRsetion. 
Tf99pMtcd  with  joy,  and  metigated  by  Gusman,  his  valal^ 
he  consents  to  profil  of  this  opportonity  of  carrying  off  loa% 
.wheut  Felix  is  reconducting  her  to  a  neighbouring  farm.  This 
ovuut^oai^aee  by  .wiybt,.  hot  Oeo  FeHhsand  end  hia  suite 
Ml  j«et,,hy  Feh»  aetiiniing  fffopn  the  form»  who  delivem  hia 
Mid  1^  her  beilraym  to  flight  Juat  at  tJiis  UaM>  the 
Mug>  wfci^jlMeiAiiit  hw  wi^  httotiug^  eravas  at  the  spot,  Md 
Mri«fag  ^4:iliw  mmitlMi  hy  one  of  his  anite,:aec»tly  .do- 
^mgm^^mme$  the  authon  hi  osder  to  attain  this  ok^ect, 
Im  proi«i  #rihe  suspieions  raised  against  him»  by  Ins  myaterioua 
fMumer  eod  heNgbto,air,  and  auOaia  himself  to  he  tokea 
Mom.  iim  Afoaik*;  Th<rs  he.ihsfsoteta  that  Don  Fefdinaod 
fo..lhe>guilt4rR  pffM^  hut  srishmg  to  put  to  the  test  the 
j9«rB9ttei».0f  Aotonie^  wliese  eharactor  \m  interested  him*  he 
contmues  the  deception  till  the  nomeut  sirheo  the  Aliead^ 
divesting  himself  c£  bis  judicial  nobcv  that  he  may  appear 
aimply  as  a  suppliant  father,  offers  bim  all  that  he  possesses  if 
he  wiU  neatore  him  bis  honour.  The  k«ig»  overcome  by  hia 
fo^ngs^  is  about  tomake  himself  knewn,  wheo^Don  Ferdinand 
stung  fa^  #emoise^  arrives,  and  throws  himaelf  at  ttm  foet  of 
Antonio^  requestiog  the  hand  of  his  ifoughter*  The  king  bemq 
the  witnew  of  his  peAiience,  pardons  him»  unites  the  Jovera,  and 
promwea  to  inqitove  ihe^uatipn  pf  this  respecUhle  fomily« 

There  was  certainly  sufficient  matter  in  this  story  to  form  a 
good  comic  opera,  but  the  authors,  who  are  new  to  llie  stage, 
have:  not  made  that  use  of  it  which  they  might  have  done,  had 
they  had  more  experience  in  tliis  style  of  composition.  Pre- 
paimtions  we  are  no  enemies  to^  but  once  made,  they  ought  to 
be  brought  into  action,  and  it  was  too  much  to  employ  two 
acts  in  preparing  for  the  situatiou  of  the  third,  which  happen- 
ing, too  kte,  and  suddenly  taking  ibe  appearance  of  drama,  did 
not  produce  the  anticipated  effect.  The  first  act  is  pleasantly 
arranged*  tbe  situations  succeed  each  other  naturally  and  are 
wett  introduced,  but  the  second  act  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the 
aatte  scenes  tliough  the  story  makes  but  very  little  progress. 
There  is^  however,  a  good  scene  between  the  Alcade  and  the 
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King.  The  dfalogue  free  and  natural,  lively  and  suited  to 
the  style  of  (lie  piece,  as  well  as  to  the  characters.  Some  cur- 
tailments are  necessary  iii  the  scene  between  the  Alcade  aiid 
the  King,  in  tlie  third. act;  but  we  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  the  beginning  of  this  scene  is  bad.  The  author 
deserves  applause  and  has  received  it.  The  plaudits  were 
rapturous  auring  the  greater  part  of  the  performance. 

The  music  has  obtained  universal  approbation.  It  is  tliie 
first  attempt  of  an  amateulr,  and  is  full  of  expression.  Ttie 
overture,  and  introductory  chorus,  an  air  remarkably  well  sung 
by  Ponchard,  and  a  quartett  iii  the  first  act ;  an  introduction 
descriptive  of  a  stqrm,,  and  the  finale  chorus  of  the  second  act, 
give  a  high  idea  of  the  brilliant  and  original  talent  of  the 
composer,  who  will  no  doubt  obtain  still  greater  success  when 
he  joins  a  knowledge  of  the  stage,  to  the  talents  of  which  he 
has  already  proved  hintself  possessed. 

The  Authors  were  called  for,  bat  PondiMrd  dame  forward 
afid  announced  thai  they  wished  to  <Aniaii»  .unknown.       :  ; 

On  the  second  repreM(n)liition,  the  Akade  ejifj^erteD^sisd  ppmt 
judicious  alterations;  the  authors  in  cpfhpJ^i^nce  Mjdtl^  ;^te 
advice  of  well  informed  friends,  abridgQ^'Uie^tliim  act,  and  t|^e 
piece  being  played  and  sung  with  great  talenL  obtained  com- 
plete and  decided  succeto. .  This  second^  r^)^s(^htktion^  (ci6y^'. 
firmed .  the  approbation  which  the  mutfie*  exbeti<^n(<^''dUMits 
first  production.  ■  ♦ 'i    o-  i-^  iUii^ 

Almost  all  tile  piecen,  but^itRticttlarlar  these  >we)h?tei«^n- 
tipned,  were  much  a^d  jurt^.applAv^edi,^  Th<tTom|^tHi^ 
jMienti6c;  the  accompaniment^ .  are  *  viKqrpUt^ .  tl¥i^^^q^  PffffA 
jiOisy ;  they  do  not  drown  the  wonji^  .and  sha>v^hai  th9;a9Ui9r, 
istwell  acquainted  with  iustrum^niaf  music.  This  compo^sition 
does  notbetravthe  want  of  connexion'whtch  Htii^  rep^o^ctibf  the 
generality  of^oderb  seoreti ;  the  ittittiof  s!ii>urd;!%<^eV^,  stiidvr 
dechuAation ;  the  grea!t  ait  of  a 'composer  Hs  (o*ikilbw^fid1v^)U>' 
preserve  in  aingiipg,  theexpUfssioa'Wfaiclirtbfe  miMsfhaiiiaHs^lkaOi 
spoken ;  tbis.exprpssipi^iPfily.  vequ^^,tQ^  4«^i^,f n4  4MKlsfi(-- 
tuated  by  the;fl?wstJ»Mqe  .f/f  h%ynpp;y.i  ijj,,tl%.M)ftt, 
Monsigny,  G retry,  D{Jayra<;,  M( 
who  have,  acquired 

After  the: play, 

auditory,  and  Gavandan  idltm^  forwirrd'and  mtmifd'M.  de  Bttf^c 
as  the  writer,  M;  Onslow  as  the  composer. 


ry,  p{dayra<;.  Maiu|,  Nicolo,  and,  ^II  jco^ppofteiis 
ed  a  jreputaiion  lTor  lyrical  c^mefly,  excellefl^  ' 
y,  the  autboi-s  Weri  <;alted  for  bV  i  croXvded 


Paris.  •  Acadhme  Rqyale  de  Musigue,  What  passion  ani- 
lines the  orchestra  of  the'opersi?  is  it  thunder  oris  it  har- 
mOuy?  What  rage' urQ[#i  on  these^j^^s,  afid  riots  with  s^ph  in>- 
measurable  fury  on  ilm  gre^t  df  um,?  r^A.x*&mbid;*is-BiVj(>ff-^U^ 


M.'  Hinnekindt  appears  bowing  and  scraping  with  demi-Dutih 
gestures,  and  gravely  announces  (hat  M.  Nourrit  is  ill,  Uiat  he 
cannot  resume  the  comt>at,  and  that  M.  LAfont  will  courage- 
ously enter  the  lists. 

I'o  speak  seriously,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  curing  these 
noisy  habits  of  the  orchestra.  To  execute  with  violence  is  not 
to  execute  either  with  passion  or  taste.  Dramatic  art  and 
singing  ought  to  bear  the  sway  at  the  Opera :  the  duty  of  the  ac- 
companiments is  to  strengthen  the  expression  and  not  to  usurp 
its  place;  they  are  not  symphonies  which  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Opera  is  to  perform ;  it  is  an  integral,  but  not  the  principal, 
and  still  less  the  only  part  of  lyrjcal  performance;  it  ought 
neither  to  stifle  nor  to  (orture  scenic  expression.  It  is  by  an 
animated  but  simple,  and  not  by  a  violent  execution,  that  a  good 
effect  is  produced,  nor  can  ^rfor'mers  commit  a  greater  error, 
than  by  destroying  the  spirit  of  a  composition,  bv  substituting 
uocea9ii^ly,^rfeff  for  pianos,  ^nd  fgrtiuimo  for  firU. 

In  order  to  ascertain  jn.  what,  degree  it  is  possible  to  follow' 
this  advice,  and  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  public  by  ful- 
filling the  intentions  of  Sj[>ontini  and  Sacchini,'let  us  wait  for 
the  next  representatiqns  of  XEd^p^f  Aud  Ferdinand,  Cortez,  in 
vKniesh  we  doubt  npt  the  actors'^>vill  be  revenged* 


^.JTkereiAave'latle'Jy  b^en  dist^yrfre^^  in  the  Library  of  the 
Kdllh^irytfUiaGiiw  4>f  Be^lili;  •five'volutai^s  ih  good  privation, 
e#;h;i9f)wlif(ifccontaiit9i  t]U|nlieronnmlel^  dated  betw<cen  1541 
^i^4iff¥%'.4hit|,y<  ;i^,cQmpQaQrs)Qf.tlKj  Fletei^  schaols,  who 

•of  ^he  l^h  oeii  tunes. 
J^C9laus,rGQiDbert, 


lW;'D6\ii1hl9ii8'ft.fifd^^  'AtfriaA  >^rS^Atee^^ 
l>*sl^U*iei'ess'6H,  Jofe^ihn'Rwtftffo  a*!)  a)»ony'l»Qus'»uthor; 

MaWre' JK-Nolet<o,>TJjdbal;Tfcrtr,'  MrfItf,  Uver,  Brtttten, 
Hilbire  andiCUao4in9"«klddr  Ms  list  ^ef  ^uotfipel^rs*  stUlds  the 
iVQCd  c^mliutpi^  as  alip  the  names  <ef  Mosaks^  Viiicentiv  Rnffo, 
Const,  Fc^^  LupL  Q^s^u9  an4  ^  Zarbani.  From 
^J>e«?  pejces  tmchefj  fjti.tf,»v^,  ^aofvij,.mi^sjfitdim*or .  iii. 
the  above  idstituiioii.  lifts  made  a  selection  of.  Lwo  mptehk,tlie 

ranged  in  sc6re,and  which  have  recently  t>eeu  published. 


^,rte  a|ttraoiiji|niu:i'l^^^^  LtstJi  who'Hficlf  quitted 


between  the  singers  and  the  orcfaes^.-all  tuneguat  stnjj^iin  I^Lx»n4oii  tx}r  Pmis,  Is  al^Lt  to  c4i/ipbjb  ail  Of^eta  in  fhellatter 
which  the  orcliestra,  ihe  ^hut  of  a  hunclred  aVms/tnuinphs,  by ,  .^ty^^aM  ^he  different  ^amatit;  poets  have  Wen  emCrioos  for 

' ....  -  ..      ^       .  triumphs  that 


frightening  the  public.  In  vain  does  Mile.  Sdinville  utter  her  I  the 
loudest  walsi  y  in'-«Mii  daanthe  sldar  Nuwiit  aiMirtfgrty  thv 

most  violent  exertions^  albas  usplesai  th#>  twO|votc|^  bpeak  «v  i  Xt 
at' least  crack :  it  is  chaos,  it -is  slaughter ;  %lie  nilirmftFfr-o]|  ihe  t 
spectators  mingle  witti.  tt)e  noise  of  the  belligerent  |>s^ie9  ^  -  at 
the  time  when  Mile.  SainviUe  oWes  ^  .:  . .  41  . 


honour  of  asso<^iating  themselves  to 
"  im  on  - ' 


Je  n'ai  plus  qa'un  besoin,  c'est  celui  dc  te  plaire,  . 

th^'wish  to  cough  stops  her  exactly  before  the  plaire^  and  the 
unfortunatc'singer  is  obliged  to  mutilate  one  ^be  fiuc^  airs  in 
existence.  A  quarter  of  an  hour' efapses,  tbd  voice  oTslie 
other  combaffiut  still  hotds  o||^tf  -  Nourrit  keeoji^p;  he  doea^pL 
-yield  till  the  last  moment.fbfe  itra^with  lill  the  pAi- 

ditsof  the  spectators  over  whelm  >him.^  ^rlast  h^  yiffds;  and 


-4b  Jfc- 


i^musi<|al  instrUMien^ -palled  the  Crticfndo  J^imliaa  been 
lnvettted~by  A  WKXhristian  Gbbrecht,  an  artist  of  Baltimore, 
and  a  native  of  Maryland.  It  is  described  to  be  a  keyed  in- 
strument, similar  in  appearance  to  the  cottage-piano,  and  has 
a  couple  of  organ  stops  connected  %vith  it,  which  the  per- 
former can  tjje  a^;his,fliscretion.  The  sqoud,  whicU-is  pro- 
duced by  aii%hacting  orikmeta)iic  pipes,  is  similar  to  that.^f  the 
.^ian  han^  T^ie  prncifipt  •dv«itaj«^  whiK^Ji  Ike  ltl«tuiimit 
pis^psePis^thut  df  enabling  tha  pcnBrtrier  lb  iipr^ 
jniiinsh  tlie  ton^  at' pleasure.  "  I 


^.fT  T  

I  If  fl^e  And  di- 


> 
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REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


.  Trois  Amusemens  en  forme  des  caprices^  pour  le 
PlANO-FoRTE,  conwosiesy  par  J.  N.  HvMMEl^Maitre 
de  ChapelUy  kc.  CEuvre  105.  (Leipzig,  au  Bureau  de 
Musiqtie  <ie  C,  F.  Peters.) 


.  Amusement,  (a  la  Caprice)  for  the  Pia^o-FoRT;*:, 
bif  J.  N.  HUMMSI.  (Addison  and  Bealje^  ^^01,  Itegent 
Street.) 


M,  HuMBfEL  has  re)»cWd  tbat  fiirife'  bf  life  !when 't^ie 
judgment  most  commonly  is  ripe  ;  when  tfie  laste, — wBich 
is  rather  the  concomitant  of  judgment  or  experience,  than 
of  genius — rapidly  approacnes  to  the  highest  point  of 
relative  perfection  tbat.it,i^de3tinedi^  ^Wftjn.  /,  iiifi^^rly 
reputatioq  Tvas  gajned  l>y.hi4  4im  a&0w))ffffenmfir4.jftotliby 
his  ability  a9  a  co^iposeiv for  hi!s  publiettlions>a)t  fi^^ 
but  a  Tery  fragel  display  of  invention,  tfion^h  they  mutii^ 
tested  an  iimmlance  of  indttsttt,  tini  {"dtma  6vly  d  strjAll 
number  6f  admll^r^,  and  a  stffl  more  scanty  fisi  of  per-? 
fortt^rs.'  1Sut  hi$  subsl^queut  Wc^rti^  Jb^a^ 
in  the  public  opinion  ol*  Geriiifu^j,  .ftn4.iatjtexiy-TT*-^h*t« 
to  say,  wjlliiii  the  last  iVo  <or  tbi^e.  jraafi^—itliey' ba/vtai 
been  mucb  ia  Bequest  laniMgat  'tJio^  peFtons 'in*  thib 
coimtry  Mfhe  are  Ml  intimidated  •by  diffii!uky;  mrd  have 
persenrer«ne0<e>io«||fh  ta  ovmbMe'obkacl^     labour:  . 

M.'Ht}tti]^^l  tH)Wappi!sa^,  f^  «oiiie^ymptom^ 
we  liaVi^  recently*  bbservtSj!,  to  le  jiiclihe^  to'qouritfa  mixt^H 


more  enlarged  circle  of  aili|teii|f :  be  has  produced  seve* 
ral  compositions  in  a  less  sev#e  style  than  was  usual 
with  him,  in  which'  melody  and  expression  are  primarily 
attended  to,  and  the  taste  of  the  majority  is  conciliated ; 
tliough  we  discover  in  them  no  instance  of  any  sacrifice 
that  a  man  of  science  0Ho;ht  to  disdain  making.  -  ^  v 
'  Atriongst  the  pablicalions  alluded  to,  is  uie  present, 
cimsisHhg  of  ari  air,  d  la  Suisse,  in  E  major;  another,  i 
rAtUrichienn€y  in  A  flat,  and  a  tblrdi  ^  la  Styrienne^  in  D 
niajor.  The  first  and  tliird  of  these  melodies  are  quite  in 
a  .popiijar  style,  and  will  be  sure  therefore,  to  {dease 
generally.;  while  being  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of 
vD]|puity(Uhey  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  ^ost  colti- 
ivaf0d^e«fl''<  'The;^  arfe  Wttdoubt^idly  treiited  en  mcdtrt,  and 
'mkf  df |^tte>iA;(flifSW  as  to  the  degree  of 

diej^miTC^^  in  requisition,  extremely 

r<5i^1^^)lf|i^m^  conuaqnly  termed  easy:  butvthey 

stiew^  nO;  ^jUMfi  ihod^  contrivances 

the  only  design  of  which  is  to  display  a  power,  purely 
mechanical,  that  tends  to  no  explicable  purpose.  "Never- 
theless it  must  be  granted,  that  parts;  df  th^  mat  be 
jjointed  out,  to  which  greater  facility' nilfijht  have  beea 
given,  ^ithout  at  all  impairing  their  effect. 

The^  ;air' 5uiS5e  opens  with  a  few  bai;s  from  the 
i^ss^Vf^^l  than,  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner •       *in  -»  < 


sixteen  bars  follow,  in  the  shape,  but  not  under  the  name, 
of  a  trio:  after  which  the  air  is  well  diversified,  and  nio- 
.  dulated  in  a  masterly  and  charming  manner.   At  page  5, 


(Leipzig  edition)  vrhere  it  passes  into  C  major,  is  the 
subjoined  elegant  passage : 
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•  Tbe  air  ilaSiyrkmm  UKpuHtshed  iaNn*  90  tf  our 
woTi,  from  Ibe  .Mtbofl  cditioD;  imtwe  omhted;  sfM  re* 
iHCtantly,  lih  cogmentalions  <rf  it,  fts  tbey  *woidd  lim 
extehdcMl  i(  |ar  miyond  Uie  sfMce  that  we  Godd  afford. 
Of  the  oiivraetoiitk  beauty  ef  ihk  Melody,  oar  leadeia 
hate  idraady  been  enabled  to  jadae  fdr  llieiBidTee.  A 
minor  episode  to  it,  (page  S7)  in  the  faiest  fugae  style  of 
tbe  Scarlattifl,  we  woaio  nK>frt  wiUingly  transfer  lo  ear 
pagesi  liad  we  rooii\;  and  beg  to  call  the  afteiitton  of  all 
who  may  furnish  themselves  with  iheae  amusemens,  to  this 
specimeja  of  Hummel's  seientific  taste. 

Nothing  that  wehave  said  respecting  the  popular  style 
of  4be  itrst  and  third  of  these  airs,  applies  to  the  sMad 
^f  them, — 4  PAutncbiame.  This  is  oomoased  in  a  mach 
more  laboured  manner )  it  addresses  Hsm  te  the  learned 
in  music,  chiefly,  and  is  ftill  of  those  fagnal  imitations 
that  seldom  interest  aay  except  such  as  have  dnink 
decfly  at  the  fStmntain  of  counterpoint.  To  these,  how- 
^Ter,  ve  can  recoamnead  it,  as  a.  compontion  that  wiU 
ipth  iiMtnict  and  please;  and  indeed  it  is  nat  wholly 
mmixed  with  gleams  of  air  and  aaatabes  of  hanaeoj 
that  every  lorer  of  music  will  understand  and  feel.  1 

The  second  article  under  this  head,  is  the  ait  '4^ 
Suisse^  puUtshed  separately,  and  brought  oiit  in  a  verr 
aaoeUent  mmkf^mMl  Ummmptv^ 
by  one  of  the  many  new  houses  that  hme  lately 
np  in  the  trade. 


Un  Jour  de  TAotomne,  Sixteenth  Divertimento 
for  the  PiAN*o-FoRT£,  composed  by  J.  B.  Cbamer. 
(Harmonic  Institution,  Regent  Street.) 

Mr.  Craheb  baa  Hot  put  forth  much  of  his  strength  in 
the  present  compositioD,  though  whenever  he  taltes  up  bis 
pen  tie  involuntarily  shews  his  elegant  taste  and  musical 
judgment  This  Divertimento  comprises  an  Introdnzkme 
in  B  flat,  an  Aria  in  D  major,  and  a  Rondo,  or  finale^  in 
the  former  k^.  The  air  nas  much  sweetness,  and  the 
rondo  is  smooth  and  graceful,  bat  iieitha  of  these  move* 
ments  presents  any  Tery  striking  feature  to  (he  view;  we 
therefore  conclude  a  short  articte,  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  from  the  new  establishment  sA  whieh  Mr.  C.  has 
condeseended  to  place  himself  at  the  head,  something  of 
hh  own  witt  shortly  issue,  to  i^iere  us  from  the  toil  ^ 
eitamining  Ihe  piles  of  doll  music  whieh  we  are  cUiged 
to  look  over,  though  not  always  to  notice ;  aud^hat  may 
enable  as'  to  light  ^  with  the  smile  of  liope  the  counter 
nances  of  oar  fhir  readers,  wlio  are  ^ways  pleased  with 
the  aunounoement  of  a  new  and  suceessfiu  effort  of  this 
fiwosvite'eoviposer's 'muse. 


I^MUXI^I?/!  yARIATIONS  for  fhe  FlAVO-FoRTa,  aa 
.  Bossjnfs  Covatinay    Ah.  se  ^  j>er  qjiel  cli*io  sento,** 
.  .Comfotudb^jQ^wn  Cii^iiNY.  Op.  18.  (Gouldingi 
D'Aimaine,  and  Co.,  iSoAo  Squtare!) 

TiaisM  attf  two  Cienrr'a,  brollkert  we  bdie^,  fiviag  at 
VitoniL  '  €hari^  has  been  liotteMl  aoMire  thaii  enee  in 
this  yHiA ;  be  has  flie  rc^talidnaf  being  a  veij  fine 
piiUio-forC^  (Aayer,  and  some  of  hii  paUicatiims  shetr  htm 
to  possess  considerable  ability  as  aoompoaer;  while  cabers, 
per&etl^  eatraaragant  and  almost  imffactioabla,  do  net 
plaoe  ham  in  so  favoorahle  a  li|[ht,  Joseph  Casniy.does 
not  soar  aahijgh  aa  h\%  relative ;  be  i#  eoatent  to  move  in 
a  lower  sphere,  and  has  offered  to  the  world  a  few  things 
which,  if  they  do  not  display  a  rich  imagination,  pave 
hia^  00  fiv  as  <lbqr  go,  t»  b^  a  eonvtct  musician,  with  a 
gead  lsalab  The  «m<nov  hafeio  as  is  «ae  of  this  dar 
seriftflaRt;  tfia  aiv  is.agreeeUa,  and  ^  TariaUona  aia  aU 
cf  Taihaf  m  aaferior  qvder,  and^sneh  as  naft  performers 
may,  withoat.  pmnan(4ioai  undertake  to  execute.  Thej 
ara  six  mwaamiv  andisf  #  jnadsprate  length.  The  tem 
*'hrilUani,"  M  ns^apoa  opentag  the  jNece,to  expect  a 
saaeflssioa  of  anmeaaing,  difficnlt  passages,  bat  wa  soea 
fismd  earsdhres  agfaaa%  daeeifadi  aad  rose  ffoai  the 
iiistrameat  vilba  faTourable  .  impression  of  the  aiodest 
and  nopreten^l;  style  of  this  .oandidate  for  musical 
fame4 

i.  I^Ti^)DUCTU>ir,  mi  Henry  B.  Bishop's  Air, 
Wbep  the  wind  blows,''  arraiMrad/br  the  PlAMO* 
FoRTR^  by  T.  A.     wujras.  (Goulding,  D'Aimaine, 
and  Co.,  Soho  Sqmre.) 

8.  DnrKRVIMBWTO  far   the   ftlAjVO-FORTB,    by  I. 

Hoxxw^,  JLnAcc*.  (Waosel  and  4itedart,  1  <&aAa 
Square^ 

Mr.  Bishop's  air  in  The  Milter  andjd$  Men,  Is  ana  of 
his  successful  efforts*  Though  notaltogefhtf  and  strictly 
q^glhri^  and  though  comporod  m  a  style  that  prevmled 
aaarly  a  'aentary  iwd  a  half  Ugat  when  Matthmf  JUeha 
flimtisbQ^,  ai4  jE^v^  w  rWpg  iat«  fm^  jat  ii  ^jU  ba 
knows  and  apptaodad  whoa  nmt  of  tba  taipiipg  f 
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Tfae  {Mteat  adapldv  did^  wdl  in  seleoliM  an  air  wkh  so 
IrtTMSly  Mrked  a  rhytfiu,  aed  a  ban  of  90  bold  adia- 
racter ;  such  qualities  saTe  ah  iafinity  of  troable  by  de- 
scribing an  outline  from  which  it  is  not  needftd,  and,  in 
twtb,  not  easy  to  depart.  Mr.  Rawiim  has  nade  good 
ase  of  bis  materials,  and  worked  out  of  theai  a  pies^ant 
dirertiaiento*  that  deserves  I0  hare  its  hour  upon  the 
stage,"  and  fben  if  it  be  heard  no  more'*  we  do  not 
imagine  that  he  will  be  much  shocked  or  ffrie^ed;  The 
iiUroduction  is  at  once  spirited  and  graceful,  and  loads 
well  to  the  principal  subject,  without  being  either  abrapt 
or  tedious. 

The  DiTertimnilo  bj  M.  MoHwo  consists  of  only  one 
movement,  of  nine  pages,  composed  in  an  elofHit  eantabik 
manner,  and  very  well  cakuUted  for  piano-forte  plaie^is 
who  cultiyate  expression  in  preference  to  executi(on*  i  The 
author  has  prefixed  the  woni  aUegretto  to  it,  whicb  term, 
•ooordai^  to<wr  aotion  of  neani«g^  we  oamot'Supo 
pose  he  intends  shanU  widio^t  dome  abatam^ot 

of  its  qaicknesa  ;  for  aa  he  km  writteo  the  whate  in.  two- 
crotchet  tifae,  obeying  his  dicoction,  WQi9\d  giya^a^iidQd 
to  it  that,  we  with  deference  advance,  would  much  impair 
its  eifect*  The  metronome !— we  would  hare  a  starlinr 
taught  to  promwooe  this  word,— CM  hleVroyM^'^ll 
remove  all  doubt  on^«u6h  a  ^bject,  Md  We^Mfr  Kkre 
cause  to  lament  that  nmsijbbbis'are  not  kM  agr^ 
so  important  a  point.  •    *  .  ,  u....:  *  ». 


mova^ant 


comp^ta  da  Carlo  MAtiiA  BE'Tf iiBEitJ  (Rannbtkr^ 
pressQ  C.  Bachmann.)    .  ,    .  , 

'Wk  haver  just  i«ccfh«d  the  sAot^  piaaMbrte  dmet  from  a 
friendly  and  d^rtri^  <5t>rf^p6iid«tit  «biMd,^who^tapmsei 
m  earnest  di^^  thitt^'fllfrotf^  ^'tn^dfumpdftbe'Hjia^ 
^oiirfcow,  pobliietty  nmy  be  'gt>^'4tf  tbigland  ito  ibis 
Pdacca  by  the  composer  =  of  the  PrmchUiz.  Aa  our 
opinion  of  the  work  quite  ftcCoMs  wftA  ttis,  we  iiot  oiriy 
comply  wfth  fafs  wish  by  thus  metftioaing  tbe  pMRhibtian, 
— ^hk-h  notioe  v^  hope  maV  j^roitfpt  iH>me  sfnnled  ikmkr 
to pnrint it here,-Hbvi<  ffkimitustrtoM  Mtwi  gnd  per^ 
formers,  and  adtniirers  of  otfeimdlfy!  tllere  is  mfftMj 
in  h  that  etpandir'llie  Sffirfls,  aAd  almast  makts  tke 
hetai  beat  to  tha  rhythm  of  its  melody.  A  new  and 
striking  trait  shews  itself  in  every  page, — ^we  had  nearly 
aaid  evenr  liney— and  there  is  ao  want  of  modulation  of  a 
thoroughly  chromatic  kitid,  to  ^o%t  s^e^ifib 

appeilfe.  It  is  df  i  very  reasonable  feiiith-^lk  "pages  to 
^h  part.  He  upper  part  f^ufrei  an  e^^jierl  ^yer^ 
the  lower  does  not  demand  so  mucb  practical  ftbmtr. 
IVe  extHH^t  the  salgeat  of  the  poiaeca,  M  mm 

Mable  the  nukst  la  form  oaty  a  very  Imperfect,  idea  of 
the  whole. 


f:.#^-  Jfts  fen. 


A  very  channing  Cfnil|bile  pass^,  ^^f!]?^^''^^^ 
two  staffs,  we  must  a!ii^1|iiftt;  wilh  wl      ^^  '^ 
this  article.       .J^'"^~  ^ 


i 


7fC5|.  i 


i 
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All        ',f,    JO|-i\  ..,  l^j.^ 
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1.  A  FAVOURITE  Divertimento  by  Mayseder  adapted 
for  the  Harp  and  Piano-Forte,  with  an  Accom- 
panimentfar  the  Flute,  ad  lib.,  6y  T.  Attwood.  No  2. 
(itarmonic  Institution,  Regent-Street.)  ■ 

2.  Henry  R.  Bifthop*R  admired  airs,-  "  Homie !  sweet 
■  Hon<e  !"'^iikf  *♦  Should  he  vij^hnLid"  arranged/or  Two 

Performers  on  the  PiANo-FoRTE,ijr  Charles  T.  Sykes. 
(Moulding,  B'Almu lie,  and  Co.,  Soho*Square.) 

3.  ' Useful  Exercise  for  the  Time,  &n  Overturial 
;  Caprice,  on  a  favourite  national  air,  for  two  per^ 

formers  on  one  Piano-Forte,  composed  by  J.  J.  Ana- 
clet  Hammerlein.  (Harmonic  Institution.) 

The  first  of  these  miblications  is  the  second  of  -Mav- 
iseder's  airs  \yhich  Mr.  Attwood  has  arranged  foi^  the 
three  most  common  domestic  instruments.  The  air  is  the 
same  as  that  published  as  a  divertimento  in  th^'H&r- 
jnoaicon  for  October  last,  and.  a  very  delightful  ott^^t^f, 
full  of  .ori^nality  and  animation.  Whatever  Mr.  Attjr 
wood  arranges  may  be  received  with  confidence ; ,  he  is 
more  likely  to  enrich  than  impoverish  the  co^iginat,  ^nd 
the  present  adaptation  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We 
liope  that  a  flute  will  generally  be  found  to  acconqAiiiJy 
the  two  other  parts;  but  if  not,  they  «ve  complete' w 
themselves,  and  make  an  excellent  duet..  ' 

Mr.  C.  Sykes  has  converted  Mr.  Bishop's  air  and  the 
melody  adopted  by  him,  into  an  agreeftole  piaifd-jCbrte 
duet.  It  is  within  the  compass  of  most  perfbrmers,  anjf, 
perhaps,  with  the  exceptjion  of  the  key,  wy  be  cl^si^ed 
amongst  the  easy  publications  of  ,the  ^y,  which  willr 
answer  as  a  temporary  source  of  amusement  exceedingly^ 

,  Of  the  Overturial  Caprice^  which  is  nether  more  nor 
less  than  God  save  great  George  out  King,"  we  con 
only  say,  that  the  execution  of  It  is  in  perfectly  good 
keeping  with  the  title. 


•1.  Weber's  Overture,  Der  Freischiitz,  f&r  'Vii 
Pi  AN  o-Forte,  wjth  an  atcomfomment  far  H^e  Flute, 
ad  lib.,  by  Charles  Saust.  (Cocks  and  Ccf.v^O  Pririte^ 
Street f  Hanover  Square.) 

iB.  The  Same  ;  arranged  for  the  Harp  and  P;iANQ- 
.  FoRtE,  uith  a  Flute  and  Violocello  af^QOfnp^ni^'-. 
menty  ad  lib.,  by  Gustavus  Hoist.    (Cocks  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Saust  has  merely  added  an  accompaniment  tb 
the  overture  to  the  Freischiitz  as  it  appeared  in  our  last 
number. 

Mr.  Hoist  has  divided  it  between  two  performers,  and 
has  therefore  been  aUe  to  give  more  fulltiess  and  effect 
io  it.  .  The  accompaniments,  when  used,  wfil  certaltily 
very  much  augment  its  brilliancy. 


1«  Song,  <|  The  Sigh/'  composed  by  Thomas  Attwood, 
(Harmonic  institution,  Regent  Street*) 

2.  Canzonetta,  "  Addio!  Ninetta,"  composed  bv 
DuMON.    (Birirhall  and  Co.,  140,  l^ew  Bond  Street) 

.3.  Batiub.  Song,  written  by  Addison,  sufig  by  Mr. 
>  Bellamy,  and  composed. by  J.  C.  Nightingale,  Orgawt^ 
of  the  Foundling.    (M^iro  imd  May,  11,  Holborii 
Ears.)  : 


4.  Indian  Lover's  Song,  Hasten,  love !  the  sun 
hath  set;'-  the  poetry  from  The  Oriental  Herald,  sung 
by  Mr.  Sapio,  and  composed  by  J.  C.  Nightingale. 
(Monro  and  May.) 

5.  Song,  The  voice  of  a  stranger,"  sung  by  Mr.  Pear- 
V  man,  in  the  Musical  Entertainment j  caUed  A  Reign  of 

Twelve  Hours,  composed  by  G.  B.  Herbert.  (Gould- 
.  ing,  P'Almaine,  and  Co.,  20,  Soho  Square.) 

6.  Song,  **  I'U  gaze  on  thee  no  more,"  written  by  Q.  C. 
junr.,  esq.,  composed  by  Thomas  Miles.  (Monro  and 
May.) 

7.  Song,  <<0h!  he  wovld'^ajBy**  composed  and ptAHshed 
.  by  the  same.  ■  > 

8.  Canzonet,  Cupid  and  Laura,"  composed  and  pub* 
lished  by  the  same. 

0.  Ballad,  Though  with-a  firm,  undamited  heart," 
the  words  by  Miss  M.  Strattan,  the  melody  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  the  aecompaniment  by  Alexander 
Howshig.^  ^(W.  C.  Wflght,  65,  Pai^mo^er^Riow.) 

Mr'.  A'ii^^8D*'s  is  a  song  in  three  inovements ;  it 
begTils  with  ii  larghetto,  passes  into  an  allegro  agitato — 
(ftiust*  this  monstrous  conu>ound  still  be  emf^y^ 
and*  finis\ies  yiiXh  ah  andla^te.  The  opening  is  very 
graceful  and  prepossessing,  and  the  jsecond  movement  is 
full  of  energy,  and  evinces  thought ;  thoi^b^  acoonling 
to  our  noticj^  of  the  words,  there  should  have  been  no  i^it 
after  the  word'  V  tells,"  but  a  long  one,— or  rather  a 
sudden  and  lengthened  pause,—- «fter  the  wovd  abate." 
The  rest  in  the  first  case  breaks  the  cooBeuoa,  and  a 
pause  in  the  second,  woidd  mark  the  parenthesis. 

The  Canzonetta  by  Dumon  is  one  of  the  prettiett  little 
simple  things  we  ever  met  with.  It  is  just  fit  for  a  sylph- 
like lady,  with  a  ^  small  voice,"  to  sing :  aoooiupauied  ly 
fingers  that  are  carefully  wrapiied  up  in  Chinese  paper 
when  not  in  use.  The  voice  must  have  some  flexibility, 
for  the  sake  of  a  kj  ojQaamc^t&tOf^.eiiJreiiie  delk»cy; 
hut  the  fingers  may  be  as  stiff  as  bodkins,  because,  except 
kn  occasional  9haLnge  from  c  sivarp  to  d,  they  do  not  once 
alter  their  places,  till  the  last  three  bars,  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  trayel  to  l^e  distajace  of  an  oetcve. 

All  ^attte  Songs  are  much  alike,  particularly  when 
Composed  for  a  base  voice,  as  is  the  case  in  the  mresent 
instance ;  they  rdlland  rumble  about,  and  only  give  to  a 
singat  wT^at  sbarfffott  allotftd  fb^Signoa^reaonetti,  for 
they]|ener«^l^(!fni§5t  of|n<M)ing«nMae  thai!  Se  Mse  of 
the  itT,  %e  ymrcfk  being  set  to  that  'bftse  iibfiffiS  of  being 
adapted  to  the  air.  Mr.  Nightingale  has  struck  out 
notnii^  4|ew  in  this  pt^f^tiwi ;  most  «f  fats  pa^s^gy  bj^ 
to  b€i{oundfn  H^ndol^df  €|M^here.|;  •  ^  S 

TI|4  V^t^  Leer's  hy  the  &a£e  gentita^  has 
less  pretension,  but  more  merit.  The  words  are  judi- 
ciousfy  set,  and  there  are  no  concetti  in  it  That  the  com- 
mencement resembles  Shield's  beautiful  song,  I  travers'd 
Judah's  barren  sand,"  will  occur  to  mo^t*  people  who 
Inow  Jhe  latter ;  jbn^  We  fuVy  acquit  JMTi^  «l-aU  con- 
scioustiess  of  any  similafity ;  jbthe  circutufliuice  teems 
purely  iaccidental  v  *- 

No.  5,  Mr.  Herbert's  song,  is  light  and  airy,  and  diews 
some  talent  for  th^.Mtipositionx|f  drtiiarttic  music, ^ 
6fter  fftus  consider^tirafwhetmr  if  fais^ 
sisted  tf  eight  "hits  instead  of  tekiy  it   *  ~ 
regular  aooeffectiTe.? 
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It  is  some  timfi  Mace  we  htm  seen  an  Env^isli  seng 
that  has  pleased  us  so  much  as  No.  0,  by  Mt.  ifiles;  The 
name  is  altogether  unknown  to  us,  bat  we  hope  often  to 
meet  with  it,  if  he  who  bears  it  can  draw  upon  his  ima- 
gination for  other  things  equally  steiling.  The  words 
too  are  full  of  passion  and  poetry,  and  remind  us  of  the 
amatory  writers  of  the  ilixabethan  age«  We  insert  two 
of  the  ftur  stanw,  in  order  to  offor  one  remark  on  the 
manner,  in  wUdi  the  coamoser  bas  set  a  line  oT  twow 


Fn  gloe  OB  thee  no  more 

My  fimcy's  Atfol  si^ht 
May  change,  and  thoa  appear 

Leaa  bemtif b1  and  hright : 

But  that  last  look  oh !  that  shall  be 

The  day-dream  of  my  memory* 

I  witt  not  bid  thy  roioe 

Repeat  the  parting  word ; 
\t  may  have  leas  of  love 

Than  that  1  now  have  heard. 
Whose  silver  soond  shaft  henceforth  be 
The  day-dieam  of  my  memory. 

It  is  clear  that  the  author  intended  no  paufte  after 
the  second  line  in  the  first  stania,  nor  after  the  ^rd.line 
in  the  second  stanza ;  therefore  the  rest  in  the  cuje 
is  quite  objectionable,  and  the  long  note  in  ihe  other!  is 
nearly  as  erroneous.  We  call  Mr.  Miles's  atte|ition(  to. 
these  points,  because  he  appears  anxious  an^  geperally 
^le  to  infuse  more  sense  into  bis  music  thafi  is  ray. 
common*  His  vong  otterwise  charmingly  expresses 
the' sentiment,  and  ought  *fo  Ve  possessed  bjr  a^  sii|gers 
who  wiih  to  encourage  the  uni<m  of  sense  ana  spund. 

Numbers  7  and  8  are'nc^  at  all  equal  to  the  foregoing 
by  the  same  eamposer. 

No.  9,  is  reaUy  a  curiosity.  That  amateur  composers 
should  commit  errors  is  not  at  all  wonderful ;  but  that 
a  professor^— 4br  we  beliere  Mr.  Howshijp  to  be  one,- — 
should  publish  sndh  an  8rrangen^nt;does  indeed  surprise 
nSf  though  we  are  wA  etnaStj  astonished  by  the  absence 
of  musical  knowledge,  in  what  are  now  ouled  musiqd 
compositions.  To  amuse  oifr^adA^,  and  "not  with  any 
hope  of  improTing  the  adaptor,  we  extract  four  ^sages ; 
but  have  to  request  that  w^  why  not  hear  anyimng  apout 

errors  of  the  engrater,*'  for  there  is  licarcely'a  bar  fn 
the  song  that  doea  not  diew  an'  example  ciqua^  grosi  ^ 


1.  A  Saucnoif,  See.,  from  the  overas  of  Rossini,  &c., 
mnufged  for  the  Flute  ana  Piano«Forte,  6y 
AAtcmio  Diabelli,  of  Vienna,  No.  5.  (Wessel  and 
Stodart,)  No.  h  Soke  Square. 

$.  FtORA,  Recueil  dee  piices  lee  plus  favorites  pour  la 
Flute  Skule,  composees  et  arrangiespar  divers  auteurs 
cflSn-es.   (Wessel  and  Stodart,)  1,  Soho  Square. 

3.  A  Biiflw  Fawtasia  frr  the  Flute,  with  an  accom^ 
pilnimeut  frr  4ke  PtANO-FoBTE,  by  Tolou.  (Cocks 
and  Co.,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  l^uare.)  , 

4.  A  Sel^cin  of  cuiginal  Scotch  Airs  set  for  the  FlutEy 
6y  Charles  jSlanst.   (Cocks  and  Co.) 

5.  AdM'ed  Airs  from  Der  pREiscHUTZt  set  fin^  the 
f  LtJTR,  b}f  CUarles  Saust,  (Cocks  and  Co.) 

The  Blue  Bells,  with  Variations  for  the  Vlvie,  with 
an  AcoompanitMnt/or  Me  Piaho-Forte,  by,  Si^uel 
Hodgson.    (T.  Williams,  S,  Strand.) 

The  first  of  these  is  a  continuation  of  a  work  before 
noticed  by  us,  to  which  we  then  put,  erroneously,  the  firm 
of  Cocks  and  Co.,  instead  of  Wessel  and  Stodart,  as 
pubUsbers.    The  present  number  is  Carafa's  bolero; 

Ogni  pn^  tenero,**  an  ekgant  and  easy  air,  so  arranged, 
that  affj  two  very  mederate  performers  on  the  respective 
instruments  may  undertake  it 

No.  8  is  M<^zart's  duet,  La  ci  daremf*  with  Tariations 
by  fflerdsidantei  'and  the  Jingle,  or  stretiOy  of  the  overture 
to  the  FreisihUtz,  t.  e.  the  laist  few  bars  that  are  |Jayed 
more  nq[>idly  than  the  rest.  These  are  only  calculated 
for  smpeiior  players,,  as  to  execution.  The  present  num- 
h(ST  is  three  pages,  and  offers  some  excdlent  matter  for 
practice. 

No.  3,  Tolon*s  fantasia,  has  a  good  deal  of  originality, 
taste,  and  ei^piession.  like  most  of  his  music  that  we 
have  ae^,  it  is  only  for  proficients.  But  compositions 
for  this  instrument  can  never  be  very  long.  Fortunately 
the  lungs  will  not  bear  fatigue  so  well  as  the  fingers  or 
elbow,  or  we  might  have  pieces  for  the  flute  as  tedious  as 
for  the  piaao-fbrle  and  violin, 

No«  4  contains  some  of  the  best  known  Scotish  airs ; 
and  No.  5  is  a  collection  of  the  pieces  from  the  JPrmcAit/z 
whidi  have  been  published  in  the  H  armonicoit.  Both 
of  these  books  are  adapted  to  a  very  large  class  of  per* 
fonaeili,  being  arranged  with  a  view  to  facility. 

«<Tlia  BUie  Bdhi  of  Scotland/'  No.  6  of  these  publi« 
catipnst  is  a  clever  thing  of  the  kiad«  The  air  is  well 
varied,  not  only  adapted  to  those  who  are  become  masters 
on  the  instrument  The  accompaniment  for  the  piano* 
forte  is  quite  simple,  and  very  judkions. 
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.   WORCESTER  MUSIC-MEETING. 

tTHB  Tri«Mr«a  >ff«e(«ig  of  the  three  ehoirt  of  Weieeflter^  Here- 
fbrdj  and  Qlootealer,  tQQk4)l&£e  at  the  fifst  of  ibeee  flkiea  os 
Wednesday,  .Thursday^  and  Friday ,—4he  15th,^  16th,  ^and  ITth  of 
September.  The  principal  perfonners  were,  Madame  Ronzi  I>e 
Ifo^ii^  Mfs.fMinon«  Miis  Stephens,  Miss  Travis ;  Meiaia.  Braham, 
Varfg^han,  W.  Knyvett,  Belhuny,  and  Si^orDa  Begnia.  Mr,  F. 
jCraaMT  M  hmmd ;  Mr.  Matlow,  a^gaaist  of  Gkmeeater,  was  aA 
the  organ;  and  Mr.  Cliarles  ClLrke,  orgfnist  of  the  Catdedml, 
conducted  the  whole. 


FIRST  DAY. 
MOBNING,  KT  THE  CATHEDEALm 

TeDeun*  I 


Overture. 
Grand  Dettiiit|>en 
'Anthem.   Blessed  Is  He 
Duet.   Here  shall  soft  Cliarity  repair.  5 
Coronation  Anthem.   The  Kln^  shall  Tejoioe. 


Hcmdei. 


EVENING,  AT  THE  COLLEGE  HALL. 
Act.  1. 

Ov€irtttiie.  •  ^Bffmonim') 
^tcb  Air.  Miss  Tmvk.  (BonaUy, 
Song.   Mr.  Braham— Battle  of  the  Aigels. 
Cavatina.   Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnts— Di  Piacer 
Trio.   Miss  Stephens,  Mr.  Vaagban,  and  Mr-  Bel- 
*  kmy — ^There  is  a  Bloom. 

Aria.   Signor  De  Begvis — Amor  perche  mi  pizzichi. 

Concerto  Violoncello.   Mr.  Lindley. 

Aria.  Mrs.  Salmon—Oh  Palria.  (Tancredi.) 

Glee.  Meawn.  Kn^prett,  Vaaghan,  and  Belianiy-^ 
Peace  to  the  Souls  of  the  Heroes. 

Song.   Miss  Stephens—Bid  me  discourse. 

Qaintetto.  Madame  Renn  De  Begois,  Miss  Trnm, 
Mr.  Vaiighan,  Mr.  BeUamj,  and  Signor  De  Begnis 
— Oh  guardate,  (//  Turco  in  Italia^) 

Act  ll. 

Overture.  (//  Flmdo  Umgioo.) 

Duet.   Mrs.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Brafaam^ — ^Now  hope, 
'  TkOYf  fear. 

Song.   Mr.  Bellamy— The  Tempest. 
X>aetto.  Madame  Ronsi  De  Begnia  and  SignoT  De 

Begnia— ^NeUa  casa.  {Pietro  di  /Wrii^ng.) 

Venetian  Air.  Mrs.  Salmon — La  Biondina,  with  Va« 

riations,  by 

Glee.  Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan, 
and  Bellamy — ^^is  the  last  Roae  of  Suamier,  an 
Irish  Ballad,  harmoowed  by  Mtr 

Soog.   Mr.  Bmham—JCelvin  Grove. 

Aria.   Madame  Rood  De  1        .  „   .  v 

Begnis—Batti,  batti.     J  umwmm.) 

"Finals  bistnmeutal. 


Bkkop. 

RotiinL 

W.  Kn^ett. 
Rdisini. 

Roitkii. 

CaUcoU. 


Brmhmn 
flonlef/, 

Bochta. 

J. 


SECOND  DAY. 

MORNING,  AT  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  MESSIAH. 


tS  THE  EVENING. 

A  Ml8CELt.AN«OUa  CoifCBBT* 


THIRD  DAY. 

MORNING,  AT  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Selection  from  Jwiffs  Haeembmui. 

Do.  a  Mass, 

Do.  do. 
Gratia*  agtmus  tibi. 
Xbe  LcMdslmU  Bei^. 
Salfictioiia  §fom  Tke  CnaMn. 

Efo.- 
Luther's  Hymn. 


JmnsUi. 
Momut, 
Ch^islmi. 


m  the'bvening. 

•  \ 

A  MiaCVLLAItBOVS  COMCBRT* 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  performances,  we  think  <imf\^ 
justified  in  saying  that  at  no  former  Meeiiog  have  so  >mapy-of  th^ 
finest  pieces  of  music  been  performed  so  much  ta  thQ  aatisfactiop 
of  all  the  persona  assembled  to  bear  them,  and  to  support  the  ob- 
ject of  this  union  of  the  three  counties. 

The  Stewards  of  -the  Meeting  were  Sir  Thomas  Pbitlips,  bait; 
J.  H.-H.  Foley,  Esq.  M.P.;  J.  CoMiiact  Rnasisll,  Esq.;  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Edward  Rice,  D.D.j  Rev.  John  Lymi  Rev*  Wm.  Vemoo. 
To  these  gentlemen  the  Musical  W^^rld  and  the  Charity  are  deeply 
indebted ;  to  their  Ubevaiity  muat  be  aacnMI  thai  pferfe<itorchestia 
and  those  other  expensive  pie|MUBaliom  whicli  gaiw  auch  additional 
attmction  to  this  Meeting.  Of  Mr.  Charles  Clailie,  t|ic  Conductor, 
we  might  say  much ;  but  we  are  well  aware  that  the  satislaclion 
which  the  musical  arrangemenia  fava  ta  the  moatmnpetent  judges, 
is  his  best  reward. 

The  following  account  shews  the  recetpta  for  tickets,  and  the 
number  of  p^raona  who  attended  «ach  d^ 


TICEVTS. 

CMiiedral  .  .  .  .  9T6 
CoHesaiWi.  .  .  &51 
Ball  ll» 


Cathedral  .  . 
CoUegttHan. 
Ball  .  .  _ 


Cathedml  .  . 
College  Ball. 
Bafi  .  .  .  . 


.J151-,  748  10  0 

.1615  507  10  0 

841  ■■  '  llg    7  O 


471  II  ^ 


MM  12  O 


2;957  10  6 

The  above  receipts  exceed  by  nearly  /700  these  of  1821. 
weather  was  extremely  lavourable  during  the  Meeting, 


The 


HaTMABKET  THEAtBE. 

Thb  Alcai»  has  been  entirely  w\ikdmr^%  imdt  m  no  rsm 
Bical,  or  indeed  -nny  other  piece  has  been  siibBtitiited  for  it,  we 
have  nothing  to  report  from  this  theatre.  ,  ^ 

TiiSAvas  Royal,  Emgimu  Opeaa  Howb. 


Hilt  fitephew  «nd  Mr.^ilnihsm  have  he«n9QBc«eded  In  Bcr 
FrehchviU  hf  Miss  AUon  an^  Mr.  fieamn.-  The  latter 
have  given  gfreat  gatisfaction  in  the  chanaetwi  *<if  Agnes  saA 
RoiMph,  and  the  cmera  has  continued  to  be  performed  with  tha 
^Mne  jpplauae,  -icnaloliodM  8sMlWBl>0fm«. 
jiical  Faice,*'  nder  ihe  ^  of  SsmkfiU  M£m,  wm  pradneed 
•n  fibtuiday,  ^fk^piteinber  tr%  with  fhe  mtt  IbSfli^  su£CUi» 
It  18  virtually  made  up  of  6ne  character,  represented  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  and  the  two  or  three  musical  pieces  intaroduceu,  are 
only  for  the  pturpose  of  enabling  the  manager  to  perform  the 
Farce  at  his  theatre,  where,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  <|»ni 
only  are  allowed  to.be  heM.  Ttts  petifojy/eer  is.  by  Mr^ 
UmidQelft,  ahd-titoi  fbom  >  j>apcr  Jtt  CmwhtinmlA'*  -ObwMr* 
It 'is  as  irrioiitildj  O0flk'8i'ejii4rBvaguit|yiiMML 

The  J^reistlhUtz  is  performing  at  all  the  Minor  Theatrei* 
and  in  a  most  shawrti,  wretched  njanaer  at  most  of  tijcm.  It  is 
ggtliug^  up  at  Covoit  €hadek  mod  we  iM^ii  tbttW^XesSB^ 
>I12»  fiutlid  astojuy  0Btfssi#ns^^liaiysfc4My<>e'ifiduced 
"^^BsMfttkit*  Ifesf  ly  ^I'^he  nrtcti^iiS  jDpAc  JftftJttn^  ihuum 
fheT!u[^  act,»  h^mt  at  the  English  Opera  House, — might  of 
preserved,  an)t  yet  the  drama  end  without  the  death  of  Agnes, 
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MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  BOYCE,  DOCTOR  IN  MUSIC. 


This  eminent  English  musician  was  born  in  1710»  in 
the  city  of  London,  at  Joyner's  Hall,  of  wJbich  his  father^ 
a  cabinet-maker,  was  housekeeper.  He  was  educated  at 
St..  PauVs  school,  and  began  his  musical  career  as  a 
chorister  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  under  Charles 
King,  Mus.  Bac.,  then  maater  of  the  children  and  Al^ 
moner  of  St.  Paol's. 

When  his  yoice  changed,  and  he  in  consequence  re« 
tired  from  the'  choir,  he  was  received  as  an  apprentice 
by  Dr.  Greene,  then  orgaoisl  of  St  Paul's.  The  master 
and  scholar  were  worthy  of,  each  other,  and  lived  in  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  friendship;  the  master  Idving. the 
pupil,  and  the  pupil  honouriogthe  master,  each  to  the  .  end 
of  his  life.  . 

At  the  expiration  of  his  articles  he  became  organist 
of  Oxford  Chapel,  in  Vere  Street,  and  commenced  hj3 
profession  as  a  teacher  of  mvsic.  Anxious  to  extend  the 
theoretical  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  under  Dr. 
Greene,  he  became  a  constant  attendant  at  the  scientific 
lectures  of  the  ^earned  Dr.  Pepuf;ch».  studying  with  deep 
attention  the  philosophical  principles  t>f  music,  and  at 
the  same  time,  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  early  Flemish  and  Italian  composers,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  own  country. 

In  173a  he  relinquished  his  situation  at  Oxford  Chapel, 
on  being  choson  organist  of  St.  Michael,  Gornhill,  a 
place  v&ated  by  Kelway^  who.was  chosen  to  fill  a 
similar  situation  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,* — and 
upon  the  decease  of  John  Weldon  t  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  composers  to  bis  Majesty's 
Chapels  Koyal.   At  this  period  he  set    David's  lamen- 


*  "GeoTge  I.  having  bec^n  chosen  clnircii-warden  of  hi«  owir 
parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields^  soon  altex-his  axrival  in  ^ug- 
land,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  so  inglorious  an  o^icej, 
made  the  parish  a  present  of  the  instrument  which  is  now  standing 
iokr  the  ohurch,'  built  by  Schwaibroock;  and  the  parish^  probably 
as  a  .marJc  of  duty.. and  respect^  appointed  Weldon^  his  Majesty's 
own  organist  to  play  upon  it;  who,  at  his  decease,  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  Hr.  Kelwav,  and  Mr.  Kelway  by  Dr.  Cooke."— Zfa/r- 
nai/'s  Hiitory,  v.  III.  612/  !>r.  Cooke  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Robert,  at  whose  death  Mr.  Walmisley,  the  piesent  orguiist,  was 
appointed  to  the  situation. 

f  The  composer  of  some  very  fine  anthems  for  the  Royal 
Chapel,  two  of  which  are  published  in  Boya^t  Cathedral  Music. 
He  is  more  genevaUjr  known  as  the  author  of  an  air  in  The  Judgment 
of  Parie,  **  Let  arabiiien  flre  thy  mind,"  an  evergreen  franspbinted 
into  ZoM  in  a  FUhge,  where  it  »ppean  as  *'Hopei  thou  notse  of 
fond  desire.'' 

VoIh  IL 


tations  over  Saul  and  Jonathan/'  which  was  performed 
at  the  Apollo  Society.  In  1740,  upon  the  erection  of 
an  organ  in  the  church  of  the  united  parishes  of  Allhal* 
lows  the  Great  and  the  Less,  in  one  of  which  he  .was 
bom^/he  was  so  earnestly  entreated  by  the  parish- 
iaatrs  to  become  their  organist,  that  he  yielded  to  their 
solicitations,  notii^ilhstanding  his  other  rarious  engage*. 
men(s. , 

About  the  ye^r  1743  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Serenata 
of  Solomon^  which  was  not  only  long  and  justly  admired, 
as  a  masterly  ^nd' elegant  composition,  but  such  parts  of  it 
as  a^e  yet  performed,  still  afford  ddigfat  to  the  lovers  of 
purie  music.  The  air,  *•  Softly  blow,  O  southern  breeze," 
and  the  duet,'  .Together  let  us  range  the  fields," 
both  in  Jhis  serenata,  <are  well  known  to  all  who  have 
the  least  pretention  to  be.  considered  as  amateurs  ;  the 
duet  particularly.  His  next  publication  was,  "  Twelve 
Sonatas,  or  Trios  for  itvo  violins  and  a  fcas5," — "  which  were 
longer,  and  more  generally  purchased,  performed,  and 
admired,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  than  any  productions  of 
the  kind  in  this  kingdom,  except  those  of  Corelli." 
**  They  were  not  only  in  constant  use,"  the  same  author 
continues,  **  as  cbamoer  music,  in  private  concerts, — fof 
which  they  were  originally  designed— but  in  our  theatres 
as  act-tunes,  and  at  the  public  gardens  as  favourite  pieces, 
many  years." 

In  the  year  1749,  at  ^he  installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Boyee  set  to  music  an  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mason,  the  poet,  which  was  publicly  performed ;  and  like- 
wise produced  an  anthem,  suited  to  the  ceremony,  which 
was' sung  at  St.  Mary's  church  on  Commencement  Sun- 
day. As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  these 
compositions,  the  University  conferred  upon  him,  un- 
solicited, the  degree  of  Doctor  in  his  faculty. 

In  the  same  year  he  set  Tlie  Chaplety  a  musical  drama 
written  by  Moses  Mendez,  a  rich  Jew  stock-broker,  for 
Drury  Lane .  Theatre,  which  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  had  a  long  run,  continuing  for  many  years 
in  use  as  a  stock  piece.  Not  long  after  the  performance 
of  this  opera,  his  friend  Mr.  Beard  brought  on  the  same 
stage  Dryden's  Secular  Ode,  set  bv  JJr.  Bovce,  who 
originally  composed  i^for  Hickford*s  Koom,  or  the  Castle  ' 
Concert  This  piece,  though  less  successful  than  the. 
former,  was,  through  the  2etilous  exertions  of  Mr.  Beard, 
many  times  performed  before  it  was  wholly^  laid  aside# 
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^  These  productions,  together  with  many  single  soon 
for  Yanxnall  and  Ranelagfa, — some  of  which  were  coi« 
lected  under  the  title  of  Lyra  BritannicarBXiii.  others  ap* 
peared  in  The  British  Orpheus^  The  Vocal  Musical  Masky. 
&c., — ^spread  the  name  of  Dr.  Boyce  throughout  the  king« 
dom,  a»  a  dramatic  and  general  composer,  while  his 
labours  for  the  King's  Chapel,  for  the  Feant  of  the  Sbns 
of  the  Clergy,  mi  for  tfe  tr^nnial  msetin^  of  the  three 
choirs  of  A^W^est^r,  Hereftrd,  aBd^ioue«ster,^at  the 
performances  in  all  which  places  he  constantly  presided 
till  his  death, — established  his  reputation  as  an  able 
master  of  harmony,  on  an  imperishable  foundation. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Greene,  in  1756,  Dr.  .Boyee  wna 
nominated  to  the  oflSce  of  Master  of  his  Majesty's  band  of 
Musicians  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  then  Lord  Chamber* 
lain  of  the  household,  but  was  not  sworn  in  till  1757, 
when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  held  that  station.;  though  he 
performed  the  f«inetion9  of  the^  office  from  the  time  of  his 
nomination.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
organists  of  the  Chapels  Royal,  in  the  room  of  John 
Tracers,  then*  kitety  d^eosed^  when  he  resigned  his  two 
plluses  in  the  city. 

A»he  advanced  in  yeam  he  became  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  which  increasing  in- the  frequency  and  violence  of 
its  attacks,  interrupted  his  pursuits,  and  at  length  put  a 
period  to  hA»  life  on  ibe  7tli  of  February,  1779.  He  was 
intend' in  Si. Waal's- Cii^!^<&ral,  and  bis  obsequies  were 
performed  with  every  mark  of  affection  and  respect,  manr 
peo^e  of  rank  and  distSnetion  attending,  together  with 
almost  every  musician  in  London,  at  all  known  for  talent, 
or  esteemed  for  character.  We  have  already  mentioned 
tfr.  Boyc^^s  secular  compositions,  and  have  now  to  notice 
those  which  he  produced-  for  the  church.  These  consist 
of  Fifteen  Anthems,  together  with  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
in  score,  ftc.,  published  by  his  widow,  in  17&0  ; —  a  Col* 
hctionofAntkemg,  (tw^e  in  number)  and  a  short  Service 
in  Score f  pnbffished  lby  Lavenu,  about  the  year  1803,  or 
4,  this  music  dealer  having  purchased  the  copy-right  of 
Dr.  Beyce's  ooly  son* ;-^Anthem^  •*  Lord!  thou  hast 
been  our  refuge**  and  a  second  Anthem,  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  conddereth  the  poor  and  needy both  in  full  score, 
and  also  bought  of  Mr.  Boyce,  by  Mr.  Ashley,  the  senior, 
for  whom  they  were  published  by  Bland  and  Weller,  in 
1^909.  To  these  are  to  be  added,  the  fine  duet,  Here  shall 
9oJi  Charity  repair,  wh»ch  came,,  by  purchase,  into  the 
same  hands,  and  was  printed,  in  score,  shortly  after  the 
two  grfind  anthems  ;  and  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  with 
six  anthems,  published  in  Dr.  Arnold's  cathedral  music. 

The  first  set  of  anthems  contains  some  of  the  finest 
compositions  that  the  English  Cathedral  can  boast. 
Amongst  these  fire,  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylofi,"  and 
**  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,"  eitherof  wWch  is  enough 
to  stamp  its  antfaor  as  a  man  of  genius;  This  collection 
waff  edited  by  Dr.  Philip  H^es. 

The  second  set  is  certainly  not  equal  to  the  first,  the 
best  of  Dr.  Boyce*s  anthems  having  previously  been 
chosen  for  insertion  hi  the  coH^on  or  1780.  But  in 
the  set  later  published  is  one,  "      where  sllan  wisdbm 


•  Mr.  William  Boyce,  who.  was  edocated  at  Oxford,  and  in- 
tended for  the  cHmch ;  bat,  on  account  of  lome  little  irreeularitiet^ 
was  obliged  to»  qail^  lhat  Univenity  before  he  obtained*  fair  degree. 
Bs  then  became  ■  psrforanv  ««:■  the  doufale-hBae  at  the  opam> 
onftDficM,  piineipal.  aonoerH  moA  siasiaHBteetipga.  Bqt  »  icar 
years  before  his  deaths  which  toek  place  vecentlj^  a  cousidenble 
|Jroperty  fbll'into  his  .possession,  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  an 
eai^  Tetirementi'   .       "  •  •  ^ 


be  found  ?"  of  such  extraordinary  merit,  that  we -cannot 
help  expressing  some  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
rejected  by  Dr.  Hayes. 

The  anthem,  "  Lord!  thou  hast  been  our  refuge," 
composed  in  1755  for  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
and  still  annually  performed  in  St.  Paul's  on  the  same 
•ccasion,  m  alone  sufficieiit  to  transmit  the  name  of  Boyce 
'  to-  the  latest  posterity.   Whet^ier  we  lo<A  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  general  desi^,  the  expremon  of  the  words,  the 
beauty  and  fitne.ss  of  the  melodies,  or  the  ingenuity  and 
deep  science  which  every  page  of  H  exhibits,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  admire  it,  as  one  of  the  finest  works 
^that  the  art  has  ever  produced*.    The  second  anthem » 
Blessed  is  he,"  composed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  first, 
is  a  very  masterly  production  ;  though  it  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  elder  offspring  of  the  author's  mind. 

The  duet^ Hbtb  shall  soft  charity  repair,"  is  as 
Bopuktr  now  as'  ever  ;,  perhaps  more  so,  tor  nrasic  is 
oetter  understood  at  present  than  formerly.  The  mis* 
cellaneous  songs  are  become  rare,  and  exist  only  in  the 
libraries  of  a  few  collectors.  Some  of  them  are  remark* 
I  able  for  patho»  and  beauty,  and  their  reviTal  would  pa- 
'  tify  all  vMlo  are  not  governed  by  fashion  or  by  prejudicet. 

This^  memoir  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  ta 
\  mention,  ia  terms  of  unqna£#ed  praiise,  the  splendid 
work,  i»  three  vehimes  folie,  published  in  1780  by  Dn 
;  Boyce,  under  the  title  of  "  Cathedrab  Mubic,  beintf 
'a  CoiLnEcmoir      S^Sorb  cf  Hh/e  most  Vashahle  and 
Usefid  CaimosHiom  for  thai  Service,  by  the  several 
Bnguvss  MAflTBM  of  the  last  Two  Hundred  Years.'* 
This  work  is  in  every  way  an  honour  to  the  coontiy; 
while  it  i»  no  lesa  a  proof  of  the  laborioas  research  and 
aenle  diseriminaiion  of  the  adttmr,  than  •f  Jiis  enteipris* 
ing  and  liberal  spirit,  for  it  was  broi^ght  out  at  an  enor> , 
mons  risk,  and  without  a  ehance  of  any  oinmtensurate 
profit.   That  Dr.  Boyce  anticipated  fromr  it  nothing  in 
the  shnieof  gain,  appears  from>the  eonciudin^  wwds  of 
his  preface : — 

«« and  if  tliere  should  arise  to  me  any  Bar&Gr 
benefit,  than  the  reputation  of  perpetualing  these  valnabb 
remains  of  my  inganoas  eountrynen,  it  will  be  more 
than  I  expect." 

The  history  of  this  work,  which  tmgfat  to  be  termed  a 
national  one,  may  be  related  in  a  few  wor^. 

Many  inaecuracies  baling  crept  into  the  books  of  tfie 
various  choirs^  Dr.  Akoek  <^  EichifiiM  issued  proposals^ 
'aboatthe  year  173S,  for  pintfng  some  of  the  senrices 
i  and  anthems  of  the  English-  reformed^  diareh,  iu  order 
-  to  correct  the  enrors  then  existing  in*  them,  and  to  pre* 
*  serve  them  fnm  ftiture  injuries.    Ifereupon  Dr  Greene, 
being  at  thai  time  the  most  infloentifd'  man  in-  IHs  ne- 
fession,  holding  many  lucrative  appuiutrnvuts,  and  vnd* 
ing*^  himself  in-  a  stst^  of  affluence  by  the  deatk  of  his 
bvodier,  a  serjeanf-at^hw,  from  whoiir  he  Inherited  a 
.  clear  estate*  of  seven  hundred-  pounds  ar  year»  pu&licly 
<aaaounaed  his  intention- 'of  pmseatiBg  to^  cAeb  af  t^ 
'  cftthednds-OBe  oorrectt  emy  in.seom,  athis^ewvagnenae, 
of  the  best  eediesiflBtleAl  works*  of  tlie  moat  edosraled 
Engliali  oomposers.   In  conseqfience  wfieneof,  Dr.  Aloack 
}  abandoned  W  desififnt  and  geseroaiify  gwse  all  Am 


\  *  3ee  Hamuiaiceft  for  last  Julj^  paoe-  MS;.  where- as  emr  ap- 
paaw  ntj^mOng  the  ti*e  wLwhaOk  Mc.  Arifiqp  iwbiiaMiliew 

<         t  For  oneof  UMee,Me  No*XX.oftlie  HABMomam; 
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«iittemk  he  iiad  MMed,  itd  fak  ti«al.  Dr.  Gi«eii«  soon 
«iiade  a  -mm^deraMe  progress  in  tbe  'mA ;  bot,  abeHt 
ike  fDMir  1765,  finding  iiis  bealtfa  in  a  declining  stale,  lie 
transferred  k  to  bis  pupil  and  fnend,  iwfao  completed  it 
in  a  manner  'worthy  of  his  master  and  himself,  and  sent 
into  the  world  a  collection  that  proves  the  ancient  English 
musicians  io  have  been  at  least  equal  to  their  foreign 
contemporaries. 


/SOME  AJIIMTirWAT.  EABTICU1AB6  IN  THE 
UFE  OF  lOMELLI. 


Sije, 


Tothe  editor  tftk/f  Harmnic»ii. 


A  penisid  df  thenrerj  Interesting  memoir  of  JomeTTI, 
which  appeared  in  the  20th  No.  of  your  valuable  journal, 
has  reminded  me  of  certain  particulars  relative  to  the 
werim-ef  ibis  'great  coHfijosei ,  <«i*bieb,  as  fhej  are  not  ^e^ 
aeraXy  luiowa,  may  perliaps  intepest  the -amateur. 

STq  Italian  composer  left  more  master-pieces  in  sJl  the 
Tarious  styles,  than  Jomelli,  and  yet  theve^s  no  mvflrcian 
of  whose  warks  SeMer  have  been  printed ;  our  regret  for 
4bis  jweanes  mvm  potgnaat  irhen  w  look  at  the  TnnM- 
lode  sS  saoQiid-rate  cempositians  4laily  engraved  in  d^ 
'fiance  of  good  taste.  Variona  causes  bave  conspired  ao 
deprive  the  musical  world  of  treasures  so  valuable  to  the 
art ;  one  among  others  is  the  following :  When  Jomelli 
•quitted  Germany  on  his  return  to  Itfdy,  he  left  all  his 
mamrscripto  at  liouisberg,  under  a  aappositien  that  he 
should  resume  his  stalion  at  tfaat  plaee.  But  as  he  never 
letumed  tfaHber  to  daim  them,  mey  fell  into  the  hands 
ft  Hie  Duke  of  Wttrtemberg,  wlio  preserred  them  as 
fredaos  relics  of  bo  great  a  master. 

la  173S,  a  flubseription  was  opened  at  tStotgard  for 
ihe  purpose  of  printing  all  the  best  compositions  of  Jo- 
»elii ;  but  unfortanaiely  this  andeMkaig  was  not  car- 
Tied  into  effect.  The  works  selected  for  the  purp)se 
-miswied  of  fiAeen  aerkms  opesas,  ^ree  -of  f he  boilk  kind, 
<v«  jpastorals,  and  a  selection  'of  dmefa  nasie. 
^  A/fter  has  ratem  into  Italy,  he  cNmposed  severed  operas 
Ibr  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  bad  invited  hini  to  Lisbon, 
Imt  wMdi  invilation  he  did  not  acoppt ;  be,  however, 
ibmisbed  <Ms  ffrinee  e^ery  year  vRtb  a  namber  of  new 
jpfoductions,  among  which  were  some  masses,  and  4ioubt- 
1ms  liiese  treasurea  yet  renMin  in  the  royal  depositories 
^thatooanlrir. 

It  was  in  «nnrcfa  wasic,  abo^  all,  that  his  genras  was 
ai0it  fertile  and  anginal.  Five  and  twenty  4si  his  sacred 
works  awpreaerved  in  the  Vatican,  which  werecomposed 
and  ekeeiiled  betweffi  the  years  1750  and  1758;  besides 
those  wbidi  he  eontinued  to  campoie  up  to  the  epoch  of 
4is  death,  in  1774. 

The  fblloiwing  clrcmnstance  is  mri tted  ki  the  memoir. 
In  the  year  1751,  it  having  been  determined  at  Rome, 
that  Abe  HMsielbr  Busion  Week  aheald  be  as^exceUent 
4M  patsible,  DMnte,  #omdli,  and  Perea,  were  ^ployed . 
4<»  set  <he  leesons  «f  tiM  LamentaHomi  ft  ^icniah,  for 
the  ihraa  moat  stAenfi  days  of  «hat  hdy  season.  Jo- 
«selli's  eaapesitioa  waa  perfonaed  on  WedaesdaT,lhat 
of  Peru  on  Thnrvday,  and  Dnrante's  tm  Good  Friday. 
These  pmdaclioiiB  were  ail  admirable ;  and  as  the  com- 
posers were  men  of  jgreat  abilities,  who  equally  exerted 
ilHnisehwB  en  Ae  oceasion,  It  4s  diHiettlt  to  determine 
^ieh  ia  tiia^baaL  Thefrodnstionsnf iemellrnnd  f^erez 
are  in  an  elegant^aad  oapieBsift  ewteiio  etyle;  tfaat  of 


DarantehaBmore^tbeaiielentAaraeterofsaevednm  , 
is  more  learned  in  modnlatien,  abannds  nmr&in  ingue,  an  d 
is  more  elaborate  m  (the  texture  -of  the  parts.  -Dr.  Bnme  y 
informs  us  that  he^  procured  copies  of  these  three  che  fs 
iVontcre  at  Rome.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where 
they  are  at  present  preserved ;  perhaps  some  of  your  nume- 
TDus  Tea^rs  could  oblige  me  with  information  on  this 
head. 

Not  orrly  idid  Jomelli  iset  In  music  alt  Ihe  oyms  4)f  lis 
friend  Metastasio,  but  also  tbe  eight  oratorios  -of  (this 
gr4ind  poet,  among  whidh  the  most-distinguished  afe  La 
Pasdone  and  Isacco ;  it  is  in  the  latter  opera  that  liCe  ^nd 
the  sublime  air  «  Cld^frnfueiajnidicA^Umiofi^io.^ 

IV  this  list,  ire  must  also  add  a  nidtKude  of  masses^ 
psalms,  and  .motets,  wlrich  idl  announce  the  consummate 
master  of  his  art  In  this  department,  Jomelli  may  per- 
haps, be  properly  designated  the  Italian  Mozart ;  as,  in  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  he  has  been  surnamed  the  Gluck 
of  Italy. 

On  Cfanstmas-day  last,  the  irriter  xt  liiia  had  ihe 
pleasHie^heaninga  solemn  mass  ol- Jondli'a  execnted 

ii'ith  considerable  effect  at  ihe  chapel  of  the  Span^ 
Embassy  in  London :  connoisseiirs  remarked  that  its 
style  had  a  great  affinity  tolhat  of  Mozart.  panicidatl| 
tn  the  Kyrie  Elmon^  toad  the  Agma  Dd,  both  -of  which 

niABA  ^  Jtarnaarl  —  -— 

Among  the  works  of  Jomelli  that  have  been  engraved, 
the  principal  are : 

1st.  La  Pasii«n«,  Oratorio*.      .         .       .  , 

2nd.  L'Ouverture  with  the  Chaconnet. 

ard.The  Sdemn  Hass  of  which  we  have  snckent. 

4th.  The  Missa  pro  Defunciis^  and  tbe  Mismre  fir 
^ve  voices,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  des  Classigws 
ofM.  Choron.  ^ 

It  would  be  desirable  for  the  interests  of  the  art  that 
others  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  this  great  master  should  he 
engraved  and  published  here,  whicn  might  be  the  means 
of  their  being  performed  in  the  oratorios  or  concerts ;  and 
among  other  pieces  the  cdebrated  Se  cerca^  se  dice^  which , 
M.  Paer  assured  me  he  considered  by  far  the  best  of  aD 
tlie  subjects  composed  to  the  air  of  the  OUmpiade  be- 
ginning with  these  words.  ^ 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  8cc« 

Fayoixe. 


ON  THE  JUUSIC  OF  THE  ASHAKTEES  AND 
FANlXEa 
[£ztraoled  fiom  Bowdicu's  Miukm  to  AtAtbitee 

The  wild  music  of  these  people,  the  Fantees,  is  scaicdy 
to  be  brought  withm  the  regular  rules  of  harmony,  yet 
their  airs  have  a  sweetness  and  animation  beyond  any 
barbarous  compositions  I  ever  heard.  Few  of  their  in- 
stmments  possess  much  power,  but  the  combination  of 
several,  frequently  'produces  a  surprising  effect  The 
Hute  is  made  of  a  long  hollow  reed,  and  has  not  more 
than  three  holes ;  the  tone  is  low  at  all  times,  and  whea 
they  play  in  concert  tiiey  graduate  them  with  such  nicety, 


*  Published  hj  Preston.  t  Publijlied  by  all  the  music-seUm. 
•J  'PWIj&Uwd  hy  fioowy. 
»  ^  MiaMoa  fcwm  Ogpe  Ccaai  Cartie jH>  Aliiasti»,  with  >auititticiil 
AcciMMii  q{  UMt  kimgiamt  and  GcqgraphiaH  Notices  of  athor  fum 
of  the  iDterior  af  Africa.  Bj  1\  Bdnaid  Bowdicb,  Esq.,  Craidac- 
lor."     London:  Murray,  Albemarle Stoeet.  ISTO. 
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ftj  lo  produce  tbe  common  chords.   Several  instanoes  of 

thirds  occur,  especially  in  the  annexed  air,  played  as  a 
funeral  dirge;  nor  is  this  extraordinary,  considering  it 
is  the  most  natural  interval;  the  addition  of  fifths,  at 


tbe  same  timi^  is  rate.  Tbe  nalives  dedafe  they  can 
converse  by  means  of  their  flutes,  and  an  old  resident 
at  Accra  has  assured  me  he  .  has  heard  these  dialogues, 
and  that  every  sentence  was  explained  to  him* 


A  FANTEE  DIRGE. 


Flvies. 


\ — 

— 

=1 

Drums ^ 


m  

4 — 1 — ^ 



 1  

1=^ 

p  . 


This  dirge  is  certainly  in  the  key  of  C  major ;  and  in 
venturing  the  intervening  and  concluding  bass  chord,  I 
merely  attempt  to  describe  the  castanets,  gong-gongs,' 
drums,  &c.,  bursting  in  after  the  soft  and  mellow  tones  of 
the  flutes  ;.  as  if  the  ear  was  not  to  retain  a  vibration  of 

,  the  sweeter  melody . 
.  On  the  Sanko,  (see  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,) 
they  display  tbe  variety  of  their  musical  talents,  and  the 
Ashantees  are  allowed  to  surpass  all  others.    It  consists 
of  a  narrow  box,  the  open  top  of.  which  is  covered  with 

.alligator  or  antelope  skin ;  a  bridge  is  raised  on  this,  ove** 
which  eight  strings  are  conducted  to  the  end  of  a  long 
stick,  fastened  to  the  fore  p«u>t  of  the  box,  and  thickly 
notched,  and  they  raise  or  depress  the  strings  into  these 
notches  as  occasion  requires.  The  upper  string  assi- 
milates with  the  tenor  C  of  the  piano,  and  the  lower  with 
the  octave  above:  sometimes  they  are  tuned  in  Diatonic 
suecession,  but  too  frequently  the  intermediate  strings  are 
drawn  up  at  random  producing  flats  and  sharps  in  every 
cromatic  variety,  though  they  are  not  skilful  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  frequently  urged  this  by'trying 
to  convince  them  they  were  not  playing  the  same  tune 
I  had  heard  the  Hay  before,  but  the  answer  was  inva- 
riably, I  pull  the  same  string,  it  must  be  tbe  same 
tune."  The  strings  are  made  from  the  runners  of  a  tree 
called  Enta,  abounding  in  tbe  forests.  All  airs  on  this 
instrument  arc  played  very  quick,  and  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible to  make  pven  an  experienced  player  lessen  the  time, 
which  quick  as  it  is^  is  kept  in  a  surprising  manner, 
especially  as  every  tune  is  loaded  with  ornament..  They 
have  a  method  of  stopping  the  strings  with  the  finger, 
so  as  to  produce  a  very  soft  and  pleasing  effect,  like  the 
Meyer  touch  of  ^he  harp. 

"the  horns  form  their  loudest  sounds,  and  are  made  of 
elephants'  tusks,  they  are  generally  very  large,  and,  being 
graduated  like  the  flutes,  their  flourishes  have  a  martial 
and  grand  effect.    It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  military 


customs  of  the  Ashantees,  that  peculiar  sentences  are 
immediately  recognised  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  on 
the  distant  flourishes  of  the  horns  of  the  various  chiefs : 
the  words  of  some  of  these  sentences  are  almost  expres- 
sible by  the  notes  of  the  horns ;  the  following,  uttoed  by 
the  horns  of  a  captain  named  Grettoa,  occurs  to  me  as  an 
instance 


I  thee  every  where,  (or  exceedingly.) 


O  Sm  fHMtoo,  mm  i 
O  Sa'i  great  king  I  ilaucl 

The  Bentwa  is  a  stick,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and 
across  it  is  fastened  a  very  thin  piece  of  spHt  cane, 
which  is  held  between  the  lips  at  one  end,  and  struck 
with  a  small  stick  ;  whilst  at  the  other  it  is  occasionally 
stopped,  or  rather  buffed,  by  a  thick  one ;  on  this  they 
playr  only  lively  airs,  and  it  owes  its  various  sounds  to 
the  lips. 

The  Mosees,MaIlowas,  Bournous,  and  natives  from  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  interior,  play  on  a  rude  violin: 
the  body  is^a  calabash,  the  top  is  covered  with  deer-skin, 
and  two  large  holes  are  cut  in  it  for  the  sound  to  escape ; 
the  strings,  or  rather  string,  is  composed  of  cows'-hair, 
and  broad  like  that  of  the  bow  witii  which  they  play, 
which  resembles  the  bow  of  a  violin.  Their  grimace 
equals  that  of  an  Italian  Buffo ;  they  generally  accom- 

Kny  themselves  with  the  voice,  and  increase  the  bimiour 
a  strong  nasal  sound. 

The  Oonipoochwa  is  a  box,  one^ud  of  whieh  is  left 
open,  two  flat  bridges  are  fastened  across  the  top,  and 
five  pieces  of  thm  carved  stick,  scraped  very  smooth,  are 
attached  to  them,  and  (their  ends  being,  rai^,)  are 
struck  with  some  force  by  the  thumb.  I  can  compare  it 
to  nothing  but  the  Staccado  nearly  deprived  of  ita-tooe.-  ^ 

The  Ashantees  have  an  instrument  like  a  bag-pipe^but 
the  drone  is  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

The  rest  of  the  instruments  can  hardly  be  called  mu- 
sical, and  coiisist  of  drums,  castanets,  gong-gongs,  flat 
sticks^  rattles,  and  even  old  brass  pans. 
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The  drums  are  faollowM  trunks  of  trees,  frequently 
earred  with  much  nicely,  mostly  opened  at  one  end,  and 
of  many  siies:  those  with  heads  of  common  skin  (that 
is  of  an^  other  than  leopard  skin)  are  beaten  with  sticks 
in  the  form  of^  a  crotchet  rest ;  the  largest  are  borne  on 
the  head  of  a  man,  and  struck  by  one  or  more  followers  ; 
the  smaller  are  slung  round  the  neck,  or  stand  ou  the 
ground  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  mostly  played  with 
the  inside  of  the  fiiigers,  at  which  the  natives  are  very 
expert ;  amongst  these  drums  are  some  with;  heads  of 
leopard  skin,  (looking  like  vellum^  only  sounded  by  two 
fingers,  which  are  scraped  alon^,  as  the  middle  finger  is 
on  the  tamborine,  but  producing  a  much  louder  noise. 
The  gone-gongs  are  made  of  hollow  j^eces  of  iron,  and 
struck  with  the  same  metal.  The  castanets  are  also  of 
iron.  The  rattles  are  hollow  gourds,  the  stales  being 
left  as  handles,  and  contain  shells  or  pebbles,  and  are 
frequently  covered  with  a  net  work  of  {)ead$ ;  the  'gri- 
magedr'^ith  which  these  are  played  make  them  much 
more  entertaining  to  sight  than  hearing. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  ,  a  rare  instance  of  a 
native  able  to  play  the  radical  notes  of  each  tone ;  he 
lis  the  best  player  in  the  country,  and  l  was  enabled  to 
collect  the  airs  now  offered:  with  some  of  the  oldest 
date  I  have  also  selected  a  few  of  the  latest  compo- 
sitions. Their  graces  are  so  numerous,  some  extempore,- 
some  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  that  the  constant 
repetition  only  can  distinguish  the  commencement  of  the 


air:  sometimes  between  eaiefa  beginning  they  introduce 
a  few  chords,  sometimes  they  leave  out  a  bar,  sometimes 
they  only  return  to  the  middle,  so  entirely  in  it  left  to 
the  fanov  of  the  performer.  Thet)bservatioh  made  on  the 
time  of  the  Sanko  may  be  extended  to  almost  every  other 
instrument,  but  it  is  always  perfect,  and  the  children  will 
move  their  heads  and  limbs,  whilst  on  their  mother's 
backs,  in  exact  unison  with  the  tune  which  is  playing : 
the  contrasts  of  pianp  and  forte  are  very  well  managed. 

The  singing  is  almost  all  recitative,  and  this  is  the 
only  part  of  music  in  which  the  women  partake ;  they 
join  in  the  chorusses,  and  at  the  funeral  of  a  female,  sing 
the  dirge  itself :  but  the  frenzy  of  the  moment  renders  it 
such  a  mixture  of*yelis  and  screeches,  that  it  bids  defiance 
to  all  notation.  The  songs  of  the  canoe  men  are  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  very  much  resemble  the  chants  used 
in  cathedrals,  but  as  they  are  all  made  for  the  moment, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  retain  any  of  them. 

To  have  attempted' any  thing  like  arrangement,  beyond 
what  the  annexed  airs  naturally  possess,  would  have 
altered  them,  and  destroyed  the  intention  of  making  them 
known  in  their  original  character.  -  I  have  not  even  dared 
to  insert  a  flat  or  a  sharp. 

No.  l,istheoldestairin  the  whole  collection,  and  common 
both  to  Ashantees  and  Warsaws ;  I  could  trace  it  through 
four  generations,  but  the  answer  made  to  my  inquiries  will 
give  the  best  idea  of  its  antiqui^  ;  it  was  made  when^ 
the  country  was  made."    The  key  appears  to  be  £  minor^ 


No.  1.   THE  OLDEST  ASHANTEE  AND  WARSAW  AIR. 
P 


The  old  and  simple  air  No.  2,  is  almost  spoiled  from 
the  quick  method  of  playing  it,  but  when  slow,  it  has  a 
melancholy  rarely  found  in  African  music,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  in  which  the  words  are  adapted  to  the 


tune.  I  think  it  is  decidedly  in  the  key  of  C  major. 
1  he  noun  Aganka^  an  orphan,  is  from  the  verb  aaan  to 
leave,  Obolbee  is  a  bird  that  sings  only  at  night,  foa 
which  1  have  no  other  name  than  the  Ashantee. 


No.  2.   A  VERY  OLD  ASHANTEE  AIR. 


For  the  Sanho^  |*c. 


Aganka  oshoom  noofa      OboUee  oshoom  noofa   Aganka  ashoom  noofa    wekirree   wekirree     oimiyow  wehirree 
Orphan  cries   at  uight  -  -  .  .    cries  at  night;  Orphan  cries   at  iiight,  sad  thing,  sad  thing,  Tm  sorry,  sad  thing. 


SIS' 

•  vfekirtee  wekirne  oimiyow. 
Md  thing,  sad  things     Tto  sorry. 


(  fVhen  the  air  is  repeated, 
Ihefse  chords  are  used  as  a 
yjrelude,  and  the  Ist  note  of 
4Ae  ist  bafr  doubled,) 
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The  WaniMr  No. A  tbo  m  C«i«|)or,  «m  coi*<f 
fomd  in  comeqveiioe  «f  a  oooteit  hgtweea  the  t«o  ynn«» 
cipal  caboeeen  «f  tint -country,  loliia  and  Atlobra ;  one 
aKtraoidy  tfain  aod  the  other  very  iU ;  AttcAm  ran  aivay^ 
and  is  derided  by  laliAin  tbeibllMiog  aatifieal  irads  : 


Alooia  i«  a  ddpbia,  wfaieb,  as  a  beardhn  CTia<am,  it 
an  epitbeC  of  tbestroBgest  leonisapt  Thr  liirnil  fraiils 
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1^9  hkg  lUipfeia  ntti  sway  fim  Ibe  smrili 


Attegro. 


No.  3.  WARSAW  AIR. 


For  the  Stmko. 


ashanteeair. 


W  iONlftnefl  til  Mr  iMssr.] 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  OOMPONIUM. 

[From  the  German.'] 

Ut  a  fonner  part  of  oirr  Jcumd^,  we  pmmaaaoeotfiH 
•rf  a  tiewlj*iB tented  inuHcal  instrument,  itf  -a  vwy 
Imwdinary  4iad,^t»biliiig  m  Pam,  mdar  the  aaaie^ 

the  Componium,  amd  fiare  now  to  add  the  following  ex- 

enatory  account  of  its  origin  and  construction,  which 
I  laiely  been  psaawdgaled  at  Viaawu 
Baron  Jos.  t^Miani,  well-^kmiwn  ibt  hi9  «iyri-*'""fll 
lmDwled|e,  incited  by  the  ceMr4ty  wVeh  4be  iartraiuit 
exhibited. at  Baris  bad  obtauied,  applied  himsdif  #o  the 
constructhm  of  a  similar  piece  of  mechanism,  in  which 
he  has  fully  succeeded.  The  accompanying  i^ate,  with  its 
eajdjnatioaa,  wiU  f^e  an  4dea  of  f has  angDiitr  marhaar 

Vig.I.  ia-a  Barrel,  npan  wikiahilbareaMaajaai^  mivs 
af  .  boles  as  at  uiatended  to  contain  aotami  ;  if  tbefefrae 
it  is  to  be  anaoged  far  two  actaifea,  Ae  fiawel  willMi** 
tain  twenty-four  rows  of  holes.  These  holes  are  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  pins,  which'  are  made  to  screw  in 
and  out ;  and  acaording  to  the  order  in  ifriitefa  Iheae  ^s 
are  placed,  the  given  subject  is  laid  on  or  arranged. 

Fig.  II.,  AA.  is  a  Wind-Chest,  running  the  whole  length 
^  the  Octave  Sarr^l,  and  «»ed  Irr  «eam  0f  the  %«Uows 
C.  Oonnected  vritb  ^kis  wAnd-dhest  ane  the  ai^fe  W 
aalated  cipea  r«  0^  iur.;  4af  whidijba  amd ^i)(ieiuii§a 
1,  9,  3,  &c.,  are  the  valvea. 

The  OcUve  Barrel,  Fig.  1.,  (alter  the  notes  of  the 
subject  have  been  fixed  upou  it  by  screwing  in  the  proper 
pins,)  is  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the  pins  catch 
th^  projections  of  the  valves  of  4be«Mnilaiad  ,jpiBaa«4Nid< 
thtas  open  the  valves  anA  cause  Aie  ^pes  jU>  couni,  Tbe 
tones  of  thaie  pipes  form  ^ma,  two,  «r  annra  car 
according  4a  Aa  way  in  which  the  cylinder  lias 


Vide  Harmonicon  for  No.  XV.  p.  40. 


arranged.  Hence  it  is  dear,  that  the  Octave  Barrel, 
Fig.  J.,  win  in  the  Aral  inatanea  play  the  given  subject. 

The  variations  are  then  to  be  produced,  which  is 
effected  ia  the  following  manner : — 

alAar-tke  4b4UM  baa  bean  aiajFad.ypui,  4ba  fiannel  is 
iUAedliaGfc^lber  by  Ae  hand,  or  by  mfrliaaioal  naeans, 
na  may  he  Iband  anoat  convenient.  The  fiami  Sa  this 
brought  into  sudh  a  position,  that  the  pniaMAact  upon 
the  projections,  by  which  means  tha greater  valves,  whose 
openings  are  at  4,  5»  6«  &c.,  are  raised  or  qpened. 

The  .aCbet  ynduuod  if  tin  upiinia^'  of  w  igtmiat 
valfaa  that  ihe  arand  4s  aiminad  iiOe  teaeservak^ 
«0,  11,  la,  fta«  and  IMs  ihem  immadiatdy.  flenoe, 
as  often  as  a  pin  opens  one  bf  the  greater  valves,  a 
reservoir  is  filled  with  wind.  With  each  of  these  re* 
iseraoiia  four  pines  ar4S  conneBtevd^  as  ahenm  oolfae  iMe. 
Nm^  though  taa  jpeaarvoir  m  thus  filled  with  wand,  tha 
ibar  pinea  belonging  to  it  will  not  immtdiatdj  be  made 
ta.soHnOf  because  it  ia  lafpiiaite  that  the  andler  valrei 
at  each  or  the  reservoirs,  standing  in  rows  of  four,  aiid 
designated  by  the  dots         should  first  be  opened. 

The  Variation  Cylinder,  Fig.  III.,  is  of  much 
greater  compass  than  the  Octave  Barrel,  Fig.  I.,  and 
affixed  to  it,  are  a  nartain  number  of  pina  which,  by 

j^yeafliani  iW  cyGiiier  inana  nit  fhe  sane  t&aa  with 
the  tOdtave  Barret,  and  119  pins  continuadSr  i^jpvn 
the  projections  of  .all  the  smaller  valves  of  the  pipss 
standing  in  rows  of  four,  but  wlltiout  cansiiif  ihem  all 
to  soond  at  the  same  time-;  for  of  the  pipes  so  opened 
those  only  would  sound  that  belong  to  one  of  the 
jaeservoirs  of  wind  alreadjr  apened  by  meansiil  lbe<|^iia 

--^^  -         —  ^^^^^^^  X^AJMttl  miIaaaL  . 

iSmi     PILil  TITfv  TnV  ^TQHMHT  WMllCl,  Wm   ^fVPKW  ^ 

Ood  with  wind  in  nrdtar  4ai  dhrtrihatr  ll 

For  example,  the  iaat  ante  of  tha  aafcjart  lfR  and  of 
the  value  of  a  crotohel^  mbe  a  pia  t  cpiinMiing  aaw)tehet^ 
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ficf6w  it  Q|MiB  4^  Ot;1ii^  Rtfmpel  In  Iho  fvw  of  tfae  In^tn 
E,  aod.¥4im  ^c^Flin^er  isr  Ml  in  motiefii  for  llie  pvrpose 

of  producing  the  variations,  this  pin  will  seize  the  pro- 
jections at  the  greater  valve  4  (Fig.  II.)t  of  the  first  re- 
servoir 10,  wm.  tiieveliy  Ofeii  vwtrc*  Through  the 
opening  of  this  valve,  the  reservoir  10  will  be  fill^  with 
.wind^  a«d  remain  so  as  long  as  tbe  time  of  the  crotchet 
E  will  allow  it. 

Tbe  Variation  C^rlioder,  which  is  continBally  openipg 
first  ^me  and  then  another  of  the  pip«8  standing  in  rows 
of  four,  will,  (supposing  its  own  velocity  to  be  such 
that  in  the  time  of  a  crotchet,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
while  the  pin  upon  the  Octave  Barrel  is  opening  the 
greater  valve  4,  the  Variation  Cylinder  is  acting  with 
Iwo  rows  of  pins  upon  the  sraaller  valves  of  the  pipes 
which  stand  in  rows  af  four,)  durhig  th^  time  that  the 

G'n  E  of  the  Octsve  Barrel  onens  the  grcwter  valve 
0^4,  cause  three  pipes  to  souna;  first,  the  two  outside 
ones,  13  and  by  m^ans  of  the  pins  .16  and  17,  (which 
stand  on  one  and  the  same  line)  and  afterwards  No.  15, 
through  the  pin  of  the  second  line.  No.  18. 

Now,  sijfipose  the  four  pipes  in  queslion' were  to  kim  tka 
chord  E,  G;^,  £,  by  means  of  No$.  13,  15,  14,  then 
in  this  Cfxample,  the  consonant  chord  would  be  .  thus 
(changed  anil  formed  into  a  variation,  so  that  the  co- 
existing tones  would  be  changed  into  successive  ones,  and 
E,  G^,  B,  E,  would  be  heard  no  longer  as  a  harmony,  but 
as  a  melody. 

But  in  order  that  no  discords  may  arise,  the  pipes 
whHjb  staod.  in  foun  most^  be  changed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  given  subject;  benee  the  pipes,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  pieces  of  musical  mechanism,  must  be  taken  out. 
Suppose  the  favoitrHe  subject  "  God  preserve  the  Em- 
peror Francis,"  is  to  be-modulated  into  G  major ;  then  such 
pipes  must  be  taken,,  as  at  tbe  note  G'  give  the  chord  «f 
G  major,  at  the  note  A,  the  chord  of  D  major,  and  at  the 
note  6,  the  chord  of  G  major. 

In  this  manner,,  the  machine  will  be  so  arranged  as  to 
etiable  tbe  subject,  even  when  it  modulates  into  two 
or  three  keys,  to  be  varied,  supposing  tbe  machine  to 
consist  of  seyerul  oetarres.  For  example,  if  the  subject 
contains  an  E,  and  a  seeend  E  in  another  key,  two 
chords  are  to  be  taken ;  and  then  one  E  of  the  one  key, 
at  the  one  octave,  is  provided  with  the  chord  determined 
for  it,  and  to  the  B  of  the  ether  key,  in  the  other  octave, 
another  chord  is  given,  adapted  to  the  second  octave. 

The  adaptation  of  the  machine  to  the  pipes,  so  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  forming  a  chord  with  each  funda^ 
meutal  t<me,  belongs  to  the  setting,  or  layine  on  of  the 
sobiecf ,  according  to  the  usual  mechanical  rules. 

iCvhen  a  given  theme  is  fixed  upon,  it  is  first  point- 
ed with  the  pins  screwed  into  the  Octave  Barrel  (Rg.  I.) 
Und  then  each  note  so  pointed  is  furovided  with  Hs  proper 
efaord :  it  is  self-evident  that  if,  for  instance,  in  the  row 
of  the  letter  E,  ni  the  first  octave,  several  notes  bappen 
to  stand,  these  together  contain  only  the  chord  of  the 
wpes  which  stand  below  at  No.  10,  at  the  reservoir 
No.  10 ;  bnt  if  kt  tbe  subject  a  second  E  occurs,  but 
iu  another  k^,  this  second  E  is  pomted  in  tbe  second 
oelave,  and  then  this  E  can  obtain  a  second  chord  proper 
fcrfl. 

The  providing  the  machine  wfcit  chords  fitted  io  tbe 
subjecC^  wiH  be  attei^ded  with  np  drificulty,  and  require  no 
length  of  timC',  but  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes,  if 
Ibe  madiine  be  provii&d  with  a  nunibered  register  of 
cbwds,  ivbidi  can  trntantly  he  feferred  to,  in  order  to 


aseertaitt  wMcb  tcherrdv  ai^to  be  taken  for  either  of  the 
lKT9:«nd  ^the  pipes'  arrann^  for  this  purpose.  Are  M 
m  lettered  as  to  be  immediart^capable  of  being  appHed^. 

Tbe  Variation  Cylinder  (rig.  III.)  as  has  been  re« 
manrhed,  turns  at  the  same  time  with  the  Octave  Barrel, 
and  even  quicker,  in  order  tRat  while  one  of  the  pins 
screwed  imo  the  Octave  Barrel  opens  the  greater  valve  of 
a  wtnd-ipeservoir,  tbe  several  smaller  valves  belonging  to 
such  reservoir  may  also  be  opened,  and  tbe  pipes  to  which 
they  appertain  be  thereby  made  to  sound. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  tbe  fundamental  notes  of  the 
sitbjeet  win  contain  chords,  appoggiatinras,  fte.  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  after  the  pins  have  been  distributed 
on  the  Variation  Cylinder,  ad  libitum,  or  in  an  arbitrary 
order,  and  hence  accident  must  produce  some  variation 
or  another,  which  will  be  always  more  or  less  striking. 

rf  the  Variation  Cylinder  remained  always  in  one  state 
of  velocity,  the  consequence  would  be  that  some  particular- 
variation  could  be  produced  only  once ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  might  be  possible  that  several  variations  would 
be  frequently  repeated  :  for  example,  were  the  first  note  of 
the  subject  to  fall  upon -the  same  liiie  of  the  variation 
cylinder  when^  for  the  first  time,  the  first  note  of  the 
sabiect  is  gi%en,  the  variation  cylinder  would  begin  to  tet 
at  line^  upon  the  projectioss  of  the  smaller  valves«*M; 
of  tb^  pipes  standing  in  rows  of  four ;  and,  should  it  so 
hapvfen  that,  after  the  condusioa  of  one  variation,  and  at 
ginning  of  anew  one,  the  cylinder  were*  again  to 
find  itself  in  such  a  position,  then  the  former  variatioft 
would  occur  a  second  time. 

Blit,  in  order  tJiat  these  variations  may  extend  ad  i^fi'^ 
niham^  (and  it  is  not  to  be  said  whether  these  varieties 
can  ever  be  exhausted,)  it  is  requisite  that  the  velocity  of 
ti^  varialimi  cylinder  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
Tbis  is  to  be  efliected  by  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
Biust  enable  the  cylinder  to  turn  sometimM  quicker  and 
sometipes  slower ;  and  this  vekeity  can  be  changed  al 
pleasure,  as  in  a  watch,  by  means  of  a  pendulum. 
Such  contrivances  are  already  emplayed  iu  those  pieces 
of  mechanism  at  present  in  use  for  the  regulation  of 
lime. 

Should  it  so  happen- that  the  *  first  note  of  a  subject 
were  to  eomnenee  at  tha  same  time  as  the  pins  in  th^ 
Variation  Cylinder  began  to  act  upon  the  lesser  valves 
of  the  pipes  stMdiBg  in  rows  of  four,  still  the  same  varia^^ 
tion  would  not  be  repoated ;  because  as  the  velocity  of  tbe 
Variation  Cylinder  id  greater  or  less  than  before,  the  con- 
sequence will  that  the  pins  (16, 17,  1&)  will  not  act 
uppn  the  same  note,  as  in  the  first  instance.  If  the 
velocity  .be  less,  16  and  17  only  will  act  on  the  first  note, 
and  18  will  not  act  at  all ;  and  as,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  greater  valve  No.  4.,  is  closed,  the  pipes  connected 
with  it  are  thereby  prevented  from  sounding,  even  though 
the  smaller  valves  be  opened. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  tne  velocity  should  be  greater,  and 
upon  one  crotchet  three  lines  of  the  variation  cylinder 
were  to  stand,  then  the  variation,  even  if  it  were  to 


•  Anck  a  rosier  of  oWor^  does  no*  appear  yufficiant  and  oatis^ 
fiKtoi7,  far  a  (ona  any  appear  »  variovw  lelatiane  with  respect  ut 
the  ,harmosj>  partkularly  whoa  the  fundamental  tone  does  not  ap* 
pear  in  the  bass,  bnths*  to  be  mjnght  for.  It  therefore  appears 
IfeAt  tke  individaa]  whea^  Maineas  it  n  to  arnmge  the  mbject  oU 
itm  eyfinda*,  mst  ehhar  vnderstabd  adeoliii^llsr  the  priveiplea  pf 
haaineay,  ^  lAittxftbtaio  from  soaae  «aa  ooropet^t  to  tha  snbjeet, 
vdtteB  instructioaa  relative  to  the  tme  harmonica  that  nay  be 
engendered  by  the'tubject.  •  ' 
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b^in  at  the  same  time  6f  the  cylin4er,  wodd,  from  the 
greater  velocity  of  its  motion^  be  again  varied,  so  that, 
at  the  same  note,  the  pin  19  would  act,  and,  during  the 
first 'note  of  the  subject,  cause  the  great  valve  No.  4  to 
open  at  first,  and  in  the  same  moment,  the  two  pipes 
13  and  14,  tlien  18,  and  lastly  the  pipe  19,  would  sound, 
ms  previously  only  the  pipes  IS,  14,  and  18,  have  sound* 
ed. .  From  this  arise  a  thousand  combinations  and  acci- 
dental concurrences,  ad  infiniium.  As,  at  each  chord  of 
pipes,  one  of  the  four  standing  together  is  always  to  give 
the  fundamental  tone  of  the  subject,  it  follows  that  the 
variations  will  always  allow  the  subject  to  be  distinctly 
beard. 

This  machine  may  very  properly  be  denominated  a 
musical  kaleidoscope;  for,  in  its  arrangement  it  bears  a 
great  resemblancer  to  it.  The  chords  of  pipes  may  be 
compared  to  the  pieces  of  jcoloured  glass  m  the  box  of 
the  kaleidoscope,  and  the  Variation  Cylinder  performs  the 
same  part  as  the  human  hand,  which,  by  intermingling 
the  coloured  glasses  of  different  figures,  produces  the 
various  combinations  of  colours. 


We  are  led  to  hope  that  these  ingenious  conceptions 
will  not  be  long  in  finding  some  mechanist  of  superior  abi- 
ties,  to  embody  them,  and  show  their  practical  utility. 
The  noble  disinterestedness  which  prompted  Baron  Giu- 
liani to  present  his  discovery  to  the  public,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  artists,  will  doubtless  not  be  - 
lost  ijpoli  men  of  superior  talents  in  the  profession. 

We  learn  from  very  good  authority  that  the  instru- 
ment under  this  name  now  exhibiting  at  Paris  has  been 
purchased  of  M.  Winkel  the  inventor,  by  two  speculating 
merchants,  for  the  sum  of  50,000  francs.  Doubtless  this 
vrill  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  others  to  improve  upon 
-the  Baron's  idea,  and  try  its  practicability.  Some  money 
laid  out  in  an  attempt  of  ^his  kind,  may  not  be  ill  be* 
stowed. — Audaces  fartvna  juvat 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  completion 
of  such  a  machine,  and  its  multiplication,  so  that  indivi- 
tluals  might  be  able  to  procure  it,  and,  as  in  the  kaleido- 
scope, be  enabled  to  catch  occasional  combinations  of 
great  beauty  and  effect.  Now  will  it  also  be  without  its 
benefit,  at  a  time  when  such  a  host  of  composers  has 
sprung  out  of  the  earth,  like  funguses  after  rain — ^in 
which  list  we  must  not  forget  to  include  those  who  have 
'taken  it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  composers,  such  as 

V   __—  .  in  spite 

or  Dalare  and  their  stars  w  ill  write ! 

And  is  it  not  true  that  our  musical  catalogues  are 
swelled  by  such  without  number  ?  Do  we  not  Sefe  mul- 
titudes striving  to  give  some  little  eclat  to  their  names  by 
1t)lotting  innumerable  quires  of  excellent  paper?  We 
figure  "to  ourselves  one  of  this  unhappy  N^^e  gnawing 
hvs  pen  for  whole  days  together;  flying  at  intervals  to 
the  piano,  and  strumming  away  to  try  whether  a  new  idea 
will  come  into  his  head, — but  finding  this  hopeless,  he 
falls  in  desperation  upon  the  works  of  others,  like  a 
bungling  tailor  who  clips  and  patches  till  he  spoils  what- 
ever comes  into  his  hands.  By  thus  cutting  and  botch- 
ing works  not  his  own,  he  contrives  for  a  short  time  to 
get  the  reputation  of  being  the  orrginal  inventor.  But 
henceforth  his  pains  may  be  spared,  and  his  annoying 
industry  dispensed  with.  This  ingenious  piece  of  me- 
chahism  will  fully  answer  all  the  ends  of  his  dMly  and 
tiightly  labours,  and  with  justice  will  it  be  entitled  to 


the  name  of  dmpotiiutn;  for.  to  him  who  imts  it  in  motioii 
it  will  really  snpply  the  place  of  one  of  these  composers. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

Fig.  1.  Octave  Barsbl. 

Fig.  II.  A aA,  Wind  Chest,  BB,  PirRs,  extending  the  whole 
leiijjth  of  the  Octave  Barrel ;  C,  Bflfow*. 

Fig.  III.  Variation  Cylikoer,  Witli  pins  affixed  to  \i,  ad 
Ubihim.  This  turiis  quicker  thau  the  Octave  Barrel,  aod 
its  own  motion  is  sometimes  quicker  and  sometimes  slower. 

In  the  holes  marked  on  the  Octave  Barrel,  Fig.  I.  pins  are 
screwed  in  and  out.  The  cylioder  itself  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing^ several  octaves,  but  two  may  be  sufficient.  The  pipes  ' 
which  stand  in  rows  of  four,  are  to  be  changed  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject;  the  valves  of  these  pipes  are  opened 
bv  means  of  the  pins  of  the  Variation  Cylinder,  Fig,  111.  Ttie 
Wind  Chest,  Fig.  H.  is  filled  by  means  of  the  Bellows  C.  The 
pins  upon  the  Variation  Cylinder,  Fig.  III.',  are  not  to  be 
changed.  The  pipes  standing  singly  (Fig.  II.,  7,  8, 9t  SfcJ)ikre  in- 
tended for  giving  the  simple  subject ;  afterwilrds  the  Octave  Bar- 
rel, Fig.  1.,  shifts  J)ack  (o  such  a  situation  as  to  allow  the  pins  of 
the  Variation  Cylinder,  Fig.  HI.,  according  as  the  subject 
requires  it,  to  open  the  greater  valves.  Fig.  II.,  Nos,  4, 5, 6,  &c., 
ill  order  that  the  pipes  standing  in  rows  of  four,  may  be  in- 
toned, as  soon  as  the  smaller  valves,  marked  are  also 
opened  by  means  of  the  Variation  Cylinder,  sometimes 
together  and  sometimes  successively. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN 
GERMANY. 

[Continued  from  p,  188.] 

We  resume  our  extracts  from  these  amusing  rolumes, 
with  an  interesting  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  Schnee- 
koppe,  the  abandoned  habitation  of  the  far-famed  Number- 
Nip,  Lord  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 

********  Traditions,  biit  especially  the  exploits 
of  the  mischievous  spirit,  Number-Nip,  {Riihezahl) 
who  ,has  disappeared  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Giant 
since  a  chapel  was  built  on  the  Schneekoppe,  though 
his  pulpit  and  garden  still  remain,  commonlj  while 
away  toe  hours  of  night  among  the  twenty  or  thirty 
wanderers  who  assemble  at  evening  from  different  parts 
of  the  mountains,  in  the  HempeUbaicdef  to  start,  long 
before  the  sun,  for  the  rest  of  the  ascent.  There  are  no 
conveniences  for  sleeping  in  the  rude  chalet,  and  even 
very  few  for  eating  and  drinking ;  but  company  dispels 
fatigue,  and  those  who  have  some  forethought  load  their 
guides  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  this  occasion,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  motly  assemblage  consisted  of 
Burschen*  ;  they  were  extremely  sociable,  and  sung  their 
son^s  all  night  long,  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
plain,  with  infinite  glee.  About  two  o*clock  in  the-mom* 
ing,  the  word  was  given  to  move,  and  twenty  minutes 
easy  ascent  placed  the  whole  party,  not  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  but  on  the  top  of  the  long  rid^e,  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  on  whioh  his  steep 
and  pyramidal  summit  rests  as  on  a  base.  The  most 
'troublesome  thing  in  the  ascent  is,  the  quantity  of  thickly 
tangled  knieholz  or  krummholz^  knee-wood  or  crooked- 
wo(M,  which  covers  the  side^  of  the  Reisenbirge,  as  it 
does  so  many  of  the  Styrian  mountains*   It  is  a  species 
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of  ir;  bal,  nntead  of  growing  ttpriglrt,  ft  creeps  tttoivg 
fte  groimdy  m  irh\^h  most  of  ks  branches  fix  ihemsetvei^ 
and  Yegetate  Ifke  new  roots.  Some  of  them,  however, 
grow  upwards,  hmt  extremely  stniHed,  aeliioiii'  reacbntg 
the  beigfat  of  ten  feet.  It  diminishes  in  qnomtity,  as  the 
elevotioii  increases,  and  the  long  ridge  of  the  chain 
wears,  m  8;eneral»  m  other  eorering  than  seaitered  frag* 
.  loents  or  ^composed  portions  of  its  own  rock.  Seine  of 
l&ese  fragments  of  granite  are  of  great  size ;  one  of  the 
Dreisteine  is  a  solid  mass,  fifty  ft»t  high.  The  fropet 
summit  itself  i$  eqindly  bare,  and  much  steeper  than  the 
lower  jMtrt  of  the  momitain.  It  rises,  in  a  somewhat 
pjrrimidial  form,  between  five  and  six  hnndi^d  feet  above 
m  elevated  base;  the  ascent  is  fatigatng,  ibr  the  loose 
Biones*  over  which  joa  must  moanf ,  are  perpetually  givrng 
imy  beneatb  yonr  feet.  The  summit  is  not  broad ;  the 
greater  part  of  rt  is  occupied  by  smidl  round  chapel,  in 
which  mass  is  performed  thrice  a  year.  As  it  is  never 
Open  but  on  these  occasions,  it  ail^rds  ne  shelter  to  the 
frajveller  amid  the  cbrzzling  vapours,  am!  passing  snow- 
showers  which  so  frequently  visit  the  Lchneekoppe,  evem 
in  the  heat  of  summer;  but  it  protected  us  against  a 
intter  nortb-vrest  wind,  by  receiving  us  under  its  leeward 
aide,  just  as  the  first  faint  strokes  of  light  were  beginning 
to  ginnmer  over  the  (ar-distant  Carpathians.  When,  at 
length,  the  sun  himsdf  came  forth,  the  German  wan- 
derers displayed  an  example  of  that  enthusiastic  feeling 
which  distinguishes  their  countrymen.  There  happened 
to  be  an  old  clergyman  in  the  company;  the  rising  orb 
bad  no  sooner  burst  upop  us,  iHuminatin^first  our  monn- 
tain  pinnacle,  and  then  lighting  up  the  Bohemian  sum- 
mits to  the  south,  ^li\e  gems  upon  the  brow  of  night," 
than  he  took  oft  his  hat,  and  saying,  »*  My  chiklren,  let 
IS  praise  the  God  of  nature,"  began  to  sing  one  of 
Lutner's  psalms.  The  others  joined  him  with  much 
devotion ;  even  the  Burschen  behaved  with  greater  gra- 
vity than  might  have  been  expected." 

In  his  lively  and  spirited  account  of  Vienna,  the  author 
thus  describes  the  present  state  of  the  theatres  appro- 
priated to  operatic  dramas. 

^  The  court  theatre,  called,  from  its  sitaation,  the  thea- 
tre of  the  Carinthian  Gate,  is  properly  the  opera-house. 
The  representations  given  in  it  are  exclusively  operas 
and  ballets.  No  where  are  the  one  or  the  other  got  up 
with  greater  s{dendour  and  expence  than  here,  for  it 
would  be  di^ult  to  find  in  Europe  a  public  so  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  theatrical  music  and  theatrical  dancing 
as  that  of  Yienoa.  The  public  taste  runs  much  more  in 
these  t^o  channels  than  in  that  of  the  regular  drama. 
Melpomene  and  Thalia  must  not  only  yield  the  pre^* 
ference  to  their  meretricious  sisters,  but  are  even  plun- 
dered of  their  hard-earned  gains  to  supply  their  extra- 
vagance. The  expenees  of  the  opera  and  ballet  are  so 
enormous,  that  the  income  of  the  theatre,  at  least  under 
the  imperial  direction,  has  always  been  deficient,  and  has 
swallowed  up  the  gains  made  on  the  regular , drama. 
This  has  at  last  induced  Hie  government  to  put  them  into 
private  hands.  A  lease  of  the  theatre  was  given  to  a 
Neapolitan  in  1822.  He  immediately  raised  the  prices, 
and  made  the  Yiennese  sulky;  he  then  produced  an 
Italian  company,  with  Rossini  at  its  head,  and  their 
singing  made  the  Yiennese  entbnsiastieaUy  frantic. 
•'««♦«««• 

"  The  Viennese  take  to  themselves  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  masical  pnblic  in  Europe ;  and  this  is  the 
Vol.  IL  ^  ^ 


only  part  of  their  character  about  which  Aey  dkplaj 
much  jeatoosy  or  anaiety.  So  long  as  it  is  granted  that 
tfacT  can  produce  among  their  citiaens  a  greater  number 
of  decent  performers  on  the  vioHn  or  piano  than  any  other 
capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to  hove  it  said 
thai  they  can  likewise  produee  a  greater  number  of 
Uockheaids  and  debauchees.  They  are  fond  of  music, 
and  are  good  performers  ;  but  it  is  more  a  habit  than  a 
natufal  inclmtion.  Of  all  the  people  of  Germany,  mi»- 
versal  as  the  h)ve  of  nmsie  is  among  them,  the  Bohemians 
appear  to  draw  most  directly  from  nature.  fivery 
Bohemian  seems  to  be  bora  a  masician ;  he  takes  to  aa 
instrument  as  naturally  as  to  walking  or  eating,  and  it 
gvadnally  becomes  as  necessary  to  him  as  either.  In 
snmmer  and  autmiin,  yoa  cannot  walk  oot  in  the  eveningi 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  without  hearing  concerts  per- 
forajed  even  by  the  peasantry  with  a  precision  whieh 
practice,  na  doubt,  always  can  give,  but  likewise  with  a 
richsess  and  justness  of  expression  which  practice  alon^ 
cannot  give.  Gyrowetz  ana  Wranitzky,  the  best  knowil 
among  the  firing  native  composers  of  the  empire,  and 
deservedly  admired,  above  all,  for  their  ballet  nmsie,  are 
both  Bohemians.  All  these  hononrs  the  Yienaese  place 
nnoa  their  own  head;  A  capital,  in  which  anMsement  is 
the  great  object  of  everv  body's  pm'suit,  is  always  the 
place  where  a  n&usician,  be  he  composer  or  performer,  will 
gain  most  money.  Every  man  of  reputation  seeks  his 
rortone  ia  Yienna,  and  its  citiaens>  running  over  a  list  of 
great'  names,  expect  you  i^uld  allow  their  city  to  he  the 
soul  of  music,  and  music  the  soul  of  their  city.  Thef 
have  had  within  their  walls  Motart,  and  Haydn,  and 
HoBHael:  they  have  still  among  them  Beethoten  and 
Salieri,  Gyroivetz  and  'Gelinek;  but  not  one  of  these 
belongs  to  Austria.  That  a  man  was  bom  and  reared  ia 
Bohemia  or  Hungary,  instead  of  x^ustria,  does  not  merely 
mean  that  he  beCmgs  to  a  particular  geographical  divi* 
siou  of  the  same  empire.  In  turn  of  mind,  in  manners', 
in  language,  the  Austrian  is  as  different  from  the  Bohe- 
mian or  Hungarian,  as  from  the  Pole  or  Dalmatian. 
Yanity  is  by  no  means  a  general  failing  of  the  Austrians, 
any  more  than  of  the  other  German  tribes ;  but  when  they 
attempt  to  <fisprove  the  Boetian  character  which  the  com- 
mon aountry  has  fixed  upon  them,  they  not  unfrequently 
just  give  new  proofs  how  well  it  is  deserved.  1  have 
seen  a^^Reriew  of  the  Literature  of  Austria''  in  a  re* 
spectable  periodical  of  Yienna,  in  which  the  author,  to 
support  the  honour  of  his  country  against  the  wits  of  the 
north,  actually  stuck  into  his  nosegay  of  Austrian  vreeds, 
all  that  had  blossomed,  during  the  preceding  twenty  years, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Po  to  the  toot  of  th^  Simplon. 

it  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  in  the  genend 
diffusion  of  dillettanteism,  and  that,  too,  accompanied  by 
a  degree  of  practical  proficiency  which  rises  far  above 
mediocrity,  Vienna  has  no  superior,  ^^herever  cardie 
those  sworn  enemies  of  every  thing  like  amusemeist  or 
lightness  of  heart,  those  unsocial  masks  of  insipidity  and 
tjedium,  do  not  intrude  upon  their  private  parties  or  ia* 
mily  circle,  music  is  the  aever-lailing  resource.  Conceit 
playing  is  their  great  delight,  as  w^  as  their  great  exr 
cellencet  and  hence  that  admirable  accuracy  of  ear  which 
is  so  observable  in  the  Yiennese.  So  sqen  as  a  boy  haa 
fingers  fit  for  the  task,  be  betakes  himself  to  an  in- 
strument ;  and  this,  ^las !  is  freijuently  the  only  part  of 
his  education  that  is  followed  out  with  much  perseverance 
or  nacoess.  Framthe  moment  he  is  ia  any  degree  master 
of  his  instrument,  he  plays  in  concert.   A  family  of  sons 
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and  daughters,  who  cannot  get  up  a  very  respectable 
concert,  on  a  moment's  notice,  are  cumberers  of  the 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  This  practice 
necessarily  gives  a  high  degree  of  precision  In  execution, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  delicacy  of  ear ;  but  still, 
all  this  is  in  the  Viennese  only  a  habit,  and  a  very  arti- 
j^cial  one.  '  They  may  become  more  accurate  performers 
than  the  citizens  and  peasantry  of  the  south,  but  theyr 
will  never  feel  the  influence  of  sweet  sounds"  with  hidf 
the  energy  and  voluptuousness  which  they  infuse  into  the 
Italian.  The  enjoyment  of  the  former  Is  confined  to  the 
powers  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  carries  the  notes 
within  himself  into  regions  of  feeling  beyond  the  direct 
reach  of  string  or  voice ;  the  one  would  be  lost  in  the 
singer^  the  other  would  forget  the  singer,  in  the  music. 
Go  to  an  opera  in  any  provincial  town  of  Italy.  In  the 
pit  you  will  probably  find  yourself  surrounded,  I  do  not 
9ay  by  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  but  by  vetturinos, 
porters,  and  labourers.  Yet  you  will  easily  discover, 
that  what  to  the  same  sort  of  persons  in  any  other 
country  would  be  at  best  tiresome,  if  not  ridiculous,  is  to 
them  an  entertainment  of  pure  feeling.  You  will  mark 
how .  eagerly  they  follow  the  expression  of  the  melody 
and.  harmony ;  you  will  hear  them  criticise  the  music 
and  the  musidaos  with  no  less  warmth,  and  with  far 
more  judgment,  (because  it  is  a  thing  much  more  within 
their  reach,)  than  our  pot-house  politicians  debate  on  the 
reform  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  the  constitution  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes.  Is  it  .  not  owing  to  this  inherent 
natural,  capacity  of  understanding  and  speaking  the 
language  in  which  music  addresses  us,  that  Italian 
singers. have  maintained  their  pre-eminence  in  Europe 
since  operas  were  first  known  ?  In  every  capital  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  amonff  ourselves,  tn^re  are  native 
voices  as  good,  improved  by  as  studious  industry,  ma- 
naged with  as  mncn  practical  skill,  and  accompanied  by 
as  great  theoretical  knowledge,  fis  ever  crossed  the  Alps. 
Yet  they  never  produced  the  same  effect  in  any  music 
that  rises  above  mediocrity  *. 

"  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  music  of  Itidy  and  Germany.  Great  com- 
posers, like  great  poets,  are  the  same  every  where.  They 
are  all  made  of  the  same  stuff.  The  musical  taste  of  the 
Viennese  has  been  formed  and  saved  by  the  purity  of 
their  great  composers.  In  their  love  of  practical  ex- 
cellence, they  would  have  run  Into  the  heartless  rattling, 
the  capriccios,  and  bizarrerie  of  the  French  school ;  but 
the  admirably  good  taste  of  their  masters  has  always 
kept  them  within  due  bounds.  People  who  reckon  it 
almost  a  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  hum  Don  Giovanni 
pr  the  Creation  witlwut  book,  are  in  little  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  extravagances." 

The  following  particulars  of  the  eccentric  genius  Beet- 
hoven, will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with  intense  interest 
by  every  true  lover  of  music,  and  with  this  passage  we 
dose  our  extracts  from  the  Tour  in  Germany  ;  assuring 
our  readers,  that  although  we  have  merely  selected  the 
-fragnients  scattered  throughout  the  volumes  which  ap- 
pertain to  music  and  Its  professors,  they  will  find  every 
subject  which  came  under  the  observation  of  the  active  and 
intelligent  author  treated  In  the  same  agreeable  manner. 

«  Beethoven  Is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  living  Com- 
posers in  Vienna,  and,  in  certain  departments  the 

•  This  is  rather  a  bold  assertioD,  aod  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
examiDation.*— Ed. 


foremost  of  his  day.  His  powers  of  harmony  are  jpro- 
digious.  Though  not  an  old  man,  he  is  lost  to  society 
in  consequence  of  his  extreme  deafness,  which  ha^ 
rendered  him  almost  unsocial.  The  neglect  of  his  person 
which  he  exhibits,  gives  him  a  somewhat  wild  appear-r 
ance.  His  features  are  strong  and  prominent ;  his  eye 
is  full  of  rude  energy  ;  his  hair,  which  neither  comb  nor 
scissars  seem  to  have  visited  for  years,  overshadows  his 
broad  brow  in  a  quantity  and  confusion  to  which  only 
the  snakes  round  a  Gorgon's  head  offer  a  parallel. 

His  general  behaviour  does  not  ill  accord  with  the 
unpromisiqg  exterior.  Except  when .  he  is  among  his 
friends,  kindliness  and  affability  are  not  his  charac- 
teristics. The  total  loss  of  hearing  has  deprived  him  of 
all  the  pleasure  which  society  can  give,  and  perhaps 
soured  his  temper.  He  used  to  frequent  a  particular 
cellar,  where  he  spent  the  evening  in  a  comer,  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  the  chattering  and  disputation  of  a  public 
room,  drinking  wine' and  beer,  eating  cheese  and  red- 
herrings,  and  studying  the  newspapers.  One  evening  a 
person  took  a  seat  near  him,  whose  countenance  did  not 
please  him.  He  looked  hard  at  the  stranger,  and  spat 
on  the  floor  as  If  he  had  seen  a  toad ;  then  glancect  at 
the  newspaper,  then  again  at  Ihe  intruder,  and  spat 
again,  his  hair  bristling  gradually  into  more  shaggy 
ferocity,  till  he  closed  the  alternation  of  spitting  and 
staring,  by  fairly  exclaiming,  "  What  a  sconndrellj 
phiz!''  and  rushing  out  of  the  room.  Even  amongst  his 
oldest  friends  he  must  be  humoured  like  a  wayward 
child.  He  has. always  a  small  paper  book  with  him, 
and  what  conversation  takes  place  is  carried  on  in 
writing.  In  this  too,  although  it  is  not  lined,  be 
Instantly  dots  down  any  musical  idea  which  strikes 
him.  These  notes  would  oe  utterly  unintelligible  even  to 
another  musician,  for  they  have  thus  no  comparative 
value ;  he  alone  has  in  his  own  mind  the  thread  by  which 
he  brings  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  dots  and  circles  the 
richest  and  most  astounding  harmonies.  The  moment  he 
is  seated  at  (he  piano,  he  is  evidently  unconscious  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  existence  but  himself  and  his 
instrument;  and,  considering  how  very  deaf  he  is,  it 
seems  impossible  that  he  should  hear  all  he  plays.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  playing  venr  ptano,  he  often  does  not 
bring  out  a  single  note.  He  hears  It  himself  In  the 
"mind's  ear,"  while  his  eye,  and  the  almost  imperceptible 
motion  of  his  fingers,  show  that  he  is  following  out  the 
strain  in  his  own  soul  through  all  its  dying  ^^radatlons  : 
the  Instrument  Is  actually  as  dumb  as  the  musicikn  is  deafl 
"  I  have  heard  him  play,  but  to  bring  him  so  far  requires 
some  management,  so  great  is  his  horror  of  being  any 
thing  like  exhibited.  Had  he  been  plainly  asked  to  do 
the  company  that  favour,  he  would  have  flatly  refused  ; 
he  had  to  be  cheated  into  it.  Every  person  left  the 
room,  except  Beethoven,  and  the  master  of  the  house, 
one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  These  two 
carried  on  a  conversation  in  the  paper-book  about  bank 
stock.  The  gentleman,  as  if  by  chance,  struck  the  keys 
of  the  open  piano,  beside  which  they  were  sitting,  gra- 
dually began  to  run  over  one  of  Eieethoven's  own  com- 
positions, made  a  thousand  errors,  and  speedily  blundered 
one  passage  so  thoroughly,  that  the  composer  conde- 
scended  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  put  him  right  It 
was  enough,  the  hand  was  on  the  piano;  his  companion 
immediately  left  him,  on  some  pretext,  and  joined  the 
rest  of  the  company,  who,  in  the  next  room,  from  which 
they  could  see  and  hear  every  thing,  were  patiently 
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waiting  tbe  issue  of  this  tiresome  conjuration.  Beet- 
hoven, left  alone,  seated  himself  at  the  piano.  At  first 
lie  only  struck  now  and  then  a  few  hurried  and  inter- 
rupted notes,  as  if  afraid  of  being  detected  in  a  crime; 
but  gradually  he  forgot  every  thing  else,  and  ran  on 
durine  half  an  Jiour.in  a.phaotaisy,  in  a  style  extremely 
Taried,  and  marked,  above  all,  by  the  most  abrupt  tran- 
sitions. The  amateurs  were  enraptured ;  to  the  uniniti- 
ated it  was  more  interesting,  to  oDserve  how  the  music 
of  the  mart's  soul  passed  over  his  countenance.  He 
seems  to  feel  the  bold,  the  commanding,  and  the  im- 
petuous,N  more  than  what  is  soothing  or  gentle.  The 
muscles  of  the  face  swell,  and  its  veins  start  out;  the 
wild  eye  rolls  doubly  wild;  the  mouth  quivers,  and 
Beethoven  looks  like  a  wizard,  overpowered  by  the 
demons,  whom  he  himself  has  called  up. 

"  There  is  a  musical  society  in  Vienna,  consisting  of 
nearly  two  thousand  members,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  whom  are  merely  amateurs.  Many  of  them  are 
ladies,  even  a  princess  figures  in  the  catalogue  as  a 
singer ;  for  no  person  is  admitted  an  active  member  who 
is  not  able  to  take  a  part,  vocal  or  instrumental,  in  a 
concert  They  seem  to  expend  more  ingenuity  in  invent- 
ing new  instruments  than  in  improving  the  manufacture 
of  known,  ones.  I  have  heard  Beethoven  say,  that  he 
found  no  pianos  so  good  as  those  made  in  London. 
Every  body  knows  the  Harmonica,  at  least  by  name ;  but 
what  will  the  reader  say  to  the  Phys-harmonica,  the 
Ditanaclasis,  the  Xanorphica,  the  Pammelodicon,  the 
Davidica,  the  Amphiona?  Considering  how  far  the 
Austrians  are  behind  in  most  things  in  which  a  people 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  beoind,  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  pursuits  of  higher  utility  and  respectability 
cannot  obtain  from  them  a  greater  share  of  the  industry 
and  perseverance  which  so  many  of  them  display  in  the 
acqmsition  of  this  elegant  accomplishment.  They  have 
an  excellent  opera,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  console  them 
for  the  fact,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  German  literature, 
a  literature,  young  as  it  is,  studded  with  so  many  bright 
names,  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  whom  Austria  can 
claim  as  her  own.  In  Vienna,  with  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  thirty  booksellers,  four 
circulating  libraries,  sixty-five  piano-forte  makers,  and 
dancing-halls  without  number." 


NORWICH  GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

Ths  progress  which  music  is  making  in  the  British  Isles,  is 
every  day  more  and  more  apparent :  our  churches,  theatres, 
public  rooms»  parades,  and  coRvivial  meetings,  are  evidence 
enough  of  the  fact ;  while  almost  every  domestic  circle,  and 
even  our  very  Btreets,  shew  the  general  taste  for  this  social  art, 
and  proclaim  its  powerful  and  wide-spreading  influence. 
.  In  the  tenth  number  of  this  work  we  entered  into  a  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  the  splendid  musical  festival  at -York,  in 
September,  1823.  We  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  one 
recently  celebrated  in  Norwich,  which,  though  not  equal  to 
that  produced  by  the  , largest  and  most  populous  county  in 
£ngland,  WM^  nevertheless;  upon  a  very  noble  scale,  car- 
ried into  execution  with  great  judgment^  and  crowned  by  a 
result  more  profitably  successful  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
promoters  had  anticipated. 

The  design  of  a  grand  music-meeting  at  Norwich,  for  the 
for  the  benefit  of  the  county  and  city  hospital,  originated  four 
years  ago»  with  a  literary  gentleman*  of  that  place,  through 


*  R»  M.  Bacon,  Ea^.,  editor  of  the  Norwich  Mercury^  and  the 
Quarterly  Musical  Reyiew. 


whose  perseverance  and  activity,  aided  by  several  gentlemen  of 
ability  and  local  influence,  it  took  place  in  September  last. 
The  performances  consisted  of  three  evening  and  three  morning 
concerts,  all  of  which  were  given  iu  St.  Aiidrew^s  Hall,  a 
beautiful,  ancient,  conventual  building,  more  than  160  feet  in 
length,  and  90  in  breadth ;  now  appropriated  to  civic  purposes; 
the  use  of  which  was,  for  this  occasion,  most  liberally  granted 
by  the  mayor,  H.  Francis,  Esq.  It  was  lighted  at  night  b^  a 
power  of  gas  equal  to  5000  wax-candles. 

The  principal  vocal  p<*rformers  engaged  were.  Mad.  Ronzi 
de  Begnis,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Carew,  Signr. 
Garcia,  Messrs.  Vauglian,  Bellamy,  Terrail,  F.  Novello,  Master 
Kimpton,  and  Sigr.  de  Begnis.  The  chief  instrumental  per- 
formers were  Messrs.  F.  Cramer  and  Kiesewettcr,  Leadei's; 
Messrs.  Lindley,  Anfossi,  Nicholson,  Erskiue,  Willman,  Den- 
man,  Petrides,  Harper,  Jenkinson,  &c.  The  entire  band,  in- 
cluding principals,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  chorus, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons, 
and  was  conducted  by  Sir  George  Smart,  assisted  bv  Messrs. 
Back  and  Peltett  of  Norwich. 

J^iV^f  Concert — Tuesday  Evening^  September  9LUt. 
Leader  of  the  Band,  Mr.  Kiesewetter. 
Act  1. 

Sinfonia  (No.  8.)  Haydn, 

God  save  the  King,"  Verses  by  the  principal  singers, 
and  full  Chorus. 

Glee,  •«  By  Celiacs  Arbour."       ....  Hordey. 

Song,  Miss  Carew,    Cara  adorata.'*    .      .       .  Rossini, 

Recit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Vaughan,  "  Gentle  Lyre."       .  Horsley* 

Concerto  Violoncello,  Air.  Lindley. 

Scottish  air.  Miss  Stephens,  Donald.'* 

Duetto,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis  and  Signor  de  Begnis, 

"Nella  casa,**  (Pietro  di  Paragone.)     .      .      .  Sossini. 

Air,  with  Variations,  Mrs.  Salmon,  « Cease  youi-  fun- 
ning."  Arranged  by  Bochsa. 

Qnintetto,  *'  Oh  euardate,"  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  • 
Miss  Carew,  Mr.  Sapio,  Mr.  F.  Novello,  and  Signor 
de  Begnis,  (II  Turco  in  Italia.)  .      .      •      .   •  SossinL 

Act  II. 

Overture, '*  A  nacreon,"  .....  Cheintbini, 
Aria,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  "  Una  voce  poco  fa.**  Rossini. 
Air,  Mr.  Sapio, '*  The  rose  and  the  lily."  •  .  Martini. 
Fantasia,  Flute,  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Scena  ed  Aria,  Mrs.  Salmon,  **  Fellon,  la  pena  avrai," 
(Elisabetta.)  Rossini, 

Aria,  Signor  de  Begnis,  ''Amor  perche  mi  pizzichi,** 
(11  Turco  in  Italia.)  Rossini. 

Terzetto,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Miss  Carew,  and 

Mr.  Sapio,  **Cruda  sorte,"  (Ricciardoe  Zoraide.)  Rossini. 

Air,  Miss  Stephens,  **  Home,  sweet  home."     .      .  Bishop. 

Finale  to  **  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  with  full  chorus.  Mozart. 

The  only  piece  in  tliis  performance  that  failed,  was  "  Cease 
your  funning,"  a  most  unfit  thing  for  any  good  concert,  and 
which,  for  two  very  substantial  reasons,  the  committee  would 
have  done  wisely  in  rejecting.  . 

.  First  Morning's  Selection. — Wednesday,  September  2^nd. 
Leader,  Mr.  F.  Cramer. 
Part  I. 

Opening  and  first  chorus  of  the  Dettiogen  ^  Te  Deum.** 
Solo,  Mr.  Terrail,  -*  We  praise  Ihec,  O  God."  Trumpet 

Obbligato,  Mr.  Harper. 
Air,  Miss  Carew,    He  was  eyes  unto  the  blind,"  (Re* 

demption.) 

Introduction  and  Chorus, ''.Ye  Sons  of  Israel,"  (Joshua.) 
Air,  Mrs.  Salmon, "  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty," 

(Redemption.)  - 
Duet,  Mr. Vaughan.  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  "Here  shall  soft 

Charity  repair."   *  Dr.  Bityce. 

Recit.  and  Air,  Miss  Stephens,  "In  sweetest  harmoDy," 

and  Chorus, "  O  fatal  day,"  (Saul.) 

s  6  d 
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Recit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Vauftiiiin,  ^Wliy  does  the  Ood  «f 

Imel  aleep  f  *  ( SanMon. ) 
BecH.  aad  Air,  Mra»  Saimon,    As  from  the  |Kmrer/'  and 

Chorus,    The  dead  shall  live, '  (Dryd«n*s  Ode.) 

PartJT. 

Grand  Corofnation  Antbem,^ "  I  «Ka8  fflad,"  Composed 
expressly  for  and  performed  at  the  Coronation  of  has 
present  Mjijesty,  by      .      •      .      .       .  Aitio99i. 

Air,  Mrs.  Salmon,  **  Hark  'tis  the  Linnef/*  (Joshua.) 

Bacit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Sapio,  Sound  an  alarm.** — Chora, 
*«We  hear."— Air,  Miss  Stephens,  Pious  jorgies;' 
(Judas  Mac) 

A  Selection  from  a  Grand  Mass.  —  In  wfaic^h  was 
kitrodvoed  the  celebrated  >Quartetto,  Benediotus,** 
from  Moeart's  Requiem. — ^The  Principal  Vocal  Parts 
by  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Carew,  Mr.  Terrail,  Mr. 
Vaoghan,  Mr.  F.  NoveUo,  and  Mr.  fieUamy.  MoxiMrt. 

Recit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Vaiighan,  ^'Gentle  Airs,'*  accom- 
panied on  tlic  Violoncello  by  Mr,  LtimUey.      .  HtmM. 

Grand  Chorus  and  Fugue,  **  O  beavenl^  Lord.**     .  Mozart. 

Part  TIL 

A  Selection  from  (he  Seasons — Introduction,  (Instru- 
mental.) —  Recitative,  Mr.  Bellamy. —  Semi-chorus, 
Come,  gentle  Spring."— Recit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, "  With  joy  Ahe  impatient  Uusbandmao.**      .  JSa^dn, 

Trio,  Miss  Carew,  Mr.  Vauglian,  Mr.  Bellamy,  and 
Chorus,  "God  ©flight"       .       •        .      •  Ht^, 

Becit  Mr.  Sapio,  "  Deeper  and  deeper,**  and  Air,  Waft 
her  angels.*' — ^Recit  asd  Air,  Miss  Stephens,  "Pare- 
well,  ye  limped  springs,**  (Jeptha.) 

Quartetto,  Miss  Carew,  Mr.  Terrail,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
Mr.  Bellamy,  '"L.o,  'my  •hepli^d,**frani  the  Oratorio 
of  Judah,  arranged  and  adiypted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gar- 
diner Saydn. 

Aic,Mrs.  SalBMMi,  "Gratias  agimus,**  Clarinet  Obbligato, 
Mr.  Willman  OugUdmi. 

Grand  chorus,  "  Hoaanna  to  tlie  son  of  David.^    Or.  Gibhans. 
Arraogad  with  Instrumental  AccomjWBimeDtB  expresaly 
for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor. 

The  opening  chorus  of  the  Dettihgen  Te  Deum  produced  an 
extremely  imposing  effect.  Mr.  Vaiighan^s  "  Gentle  airs**  waa 
charming,  but  "Deeper  and  deeper  still,'*  requires  powers  that 
he  does  not  po^ss;  though  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
this  fine  recitative  and  air  were  originally  allotted  to  Mr.  Sapio, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  gentleman's  sudden  indisposition, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  in  a  very  obliging  manner*  undertook  to  sing  it, 
rather  thati  suffer  the  arrangements  to  be  disturbed. 

Skemd  OmMePi* — Wgdnmda^  Evemmg^  B^iemher  ftSnd 

Leader  of  the  Band,  Mr,  F.  Cramer. 
Art!. 

Grand  SiniiMiia.  •  Mfo^&rt. 

Song,  Mr.  Bellamy,  4<  The  Battle -of  Hoke nlinden."  €.  SmM. 

Glee,  "  Blow,  gentle  gales.**  Bishop. 

Recit.  and  Air,  Mra.  Salmon,  "  Sweet  Bird***  Flute  Obbli- 
gato, Mr.  Nicholson,  (Tl  Penseroso.)     .       .      .  Handel 

Solo,  French  Horn,  Mr.  P.  Pelrides.     ,      .  Winter. 

Song,  Mr.  Sapio,  "Softly  sweet,**  accompanied  on  the 
Violoncello  by  Mr.  Lindiery  (Alexsnder*s  Feast.) 

Duo,  Madame  Bonn  and  Signor  de  Begnis^  **  loidl  tutto  ** 
(I  dueipretendenti  DeUwi.)  ' . 

Air,  Miss  Stephens,  "Gin  living  worth.** 

Finale  to  the  first  act  of  "€o6i  fim  tntte,*^  Mad.  Ronzi  de 
Begnis,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Carew,  Mr.  Sapio,  Mr.  iF. 
NovcAlo,  and  Signm*  de  <Begnis  

Act  IT. 

Overtufe   •      .    Andrem  MBmherg^ 

A«a,  Madam?  Ronzi  de  Begnis  "  Batti,  batti.**  Violon- 
cello Dbbligato,  Jir.  JUndley,  (il  Don  Giovanni.)  MoetarL 
Quiptetto, "  Sento  O  Dio,'*  (Coai  ftin  TolleO      •  Mozart. 


R«cif.  and  Air,  Miss  StephoRs^  «  AhWT  RM»  GUty/'  A  i 
CoBctitante  for  two  ViolonceUos,  Mr.  Lindlej  •nd 

Mr.  lindley,  jan  Imdle^M 

Son^  Mrs.  Salmon,  "  There  be  none  of  bei^uty'a  daugh- 
ters.*      •  JTiMplaii, 
Seeiia,  Signor  de  B^egnis,    1  Tiohni  liftti  uiaieme/  (II 

Fanatico  per  laMusica.)  BaeMmL 

in  imilatiain  of  a  fanaticsS  composer  garhig  dhracttoas 
to  the  Opc^eslra  at  the  fir^  mbeamal  <^  hia  aew 
composition. 

Overture  to  Der  FreyschHtz.      .      «      •      «  1VU«r« 

The  Italian  concerted  pieces,  tiie  Norwich  Mercuiy  atato^ 
were  the  objects  of  the  greatest  rapture  in  thia  perfermano^-* 
Miss  Stephens's  ballads  produced  the  moat  tender  delight 
Mrs.  Salmon  in  the  fine,  thou^Qh  hacknied  aong^  "Bid  me 
discourse,"  and  Mad.  Rouzl  in  Batti,  laiti,"  were  londly  en* 
cored.  But  the  imitation  of  a  conxposer  giving  his  inat ructions 
to  the  orchestra,  by  Signor  De  Begnis,  gained  the  moatplauditi. 
The  singer,  after  snanifesting  strong  sqmspitoma  of  fehgue  tad 
reluctance  waa  obUged  to  comply  with  tbe  aoaiewliat  nam* 
Bonable  call  ft>r  its  repetition. 

Second  Morning^  TJHtndag,  Sept  2^rd. 

THE  MESSIAH. 

The  whole  of  this  matchless  Oratorio,  which  every  body  at 
all  acquainted  with  music  knows  by  hearty  was^  and  genenUy 
is,  admirably  performed.  But  when  we  are  told*  ^Jrom  tm^ 
ikonty^  that,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  sraa  present 
at  three  of  the  Abbey  perfornumcea^  baa  been  pleased  to  aaj, 
tliat  he  never  heavd  tliia  most  m^jesbc  work  «o  AMiy  per* 
formed,'*  we  are  inclined  either  to  doubt  the  ftdthfMneai  of  His 
Royal  Uighne«*s  memory,  or  to  conclode  that  Uya  obaervatiM 
was  only  meant  as  one  of  those  good-hmDoiised  oomptiaeiili 
that  are  not  intended  to  appear  in  print 

Third  Coneer^  Thmrsday  Evemnj^,  9€pt.  ftSrd, 
Leader  of  the  Band,  Mr.  Cramer. 


Actf. 


nr  Ame, 


Grand  Sinftmia  iu  C  

Glee,  ^  Blest  pair  of  syrens.** 

Soqg;  Mim  Carew,  "in  infimogr." 

Concerto  Viohn,  Mr.  Keisewetter.    •  • 

Aii;  Miss  Stephens,  "  Should  he  upbraid.** 

Duetto,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis  and  Sigaor-de  Begnia, 
"Per  piacere,"*  (11  Turcoin  Italia)  .      .  BmMnwi 

Ariette,  Mrs.  Salmon,    Non,  je  oe  veox  pas  ^aoter.^  Jiieela, 

Sestetto,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Miss  Stephens,  Misa 
Carew,  Mr.  Sapio,  Mr.  NoveUo,  and  Signor  de  Begnis^ 
"  Sola,  sola,**  (II  Don  Giovanni.)      •      .      .  Mozart. 

ActIL 


Overture,  •*  II  Barhieredi  Siviglia."    .      •  . 
The  Echo  aong,  Mif>s  Stephen^  \ 

Flute  Obbligato,  Mr.  Nicholson.  /  •  •  •  •  JfmMp. 
Aria,  Signor  de  BegnL^  "Largo  al  factotun^**  (II  Bar- 

biere  di  Siviglia.)  Eouimi, 

Fantasia,  Clarinet,  Mr.  Wilhnan.  .  •  •  BaenmtL 
Recit.  ed  Aria,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnii^  "Di  piacer,'* 

(LaGazzaLadra.)   •  E 

Cantata,  Mr.  Vaughn,  "  AlexiV*   accoiqpanied  on  the 

yioloncello  by  Mr.  Lindley.  .      J>r.  Pwpm$A 

Dtietto,Mrs.  Salmon,  and.Sigiu>r  de  Begni^  "Conpaiienza.'*  ; 
Overture  to  iSaubecfldte.     .      .      -      «      «  MumrC 

This  was IhefiiDest  night:  more  than  three  hundred  went 
from  the  doors,  miable  to  obtain  a  place,  though  the  orciiestrm 
was  filled,  to  its  ittmost. 

Beethoveirs  Symfihony  was  not  executed  ^Mi  nsiicb  precw 
sion  or  effect  in  this  evening's  performance;  -neither  did  Staf- 
ford Smith's  fine  glee  receive  much  justice  from  those  to  whom 
it  was  assigned:  but  Signor  ^nd  Madame  De  Begnis,  and  Miss 
Stephens,  obtained  the  wannest  apphume.  1Sir«,  ^ialnoi^  m 
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^Cmi  fMoriottiC  wd  lir.  Vtughim  is  iUsm  (amNniNaiad  by 

Liodley),  were  not  le»  suooefftfuL  -Mr.  Keiw welter's  vMin 
coDce^y  in  which  be  introduced  '*  Le  petit  Tambour,**  pleased 
every  body. 

Last  Conetrt^Frida^  Mamiug,  Septmher  Utk. 
Ofertnre  to  Esther. 

Qnnpt^o,  Mm  Oh«w,       TerrsH,  Mr.  Vjms4Ma»  tfid 

Mr.  Beilamy.-^horuii  ''Then  rMnd  about  the  starry 

throne."—  (Sampson.) 
2>uet^  Miss  Care w,  and  Mr.  Vaaghan, Teergo/* 
Recit.  and  Air,  Miss  Stephen^  « if  gotMeas  Wood,"— 

Cborusy  '^Rigbteoiis  heaven.*'^  (Susanna.) 
Itecit.  aud  Air,  •* Oh !  tit)crty;-  Mr.  Sapio,  accoDipanied 

on  the  Violoncello  by  Mr.  Lindley. 
Chorus,    The  arm  of  the  Lord»**  from  the  Oratorio  of 

Jtidab,  adapted  1^  W.  Crardioer,  Esq.  Bsydti. 
Air«  Mrs.  Salmon*    Lei  the  bright  seraphim." — ^Triim- 

^obbUgato,  Mr.Harper,^-Choni%   Let  tbeir oeks- 

tial  concerts  all  onite.^ 

A  Selection  from  HajfdtCe  eaered  Oratorio  of 
THE  CREATION. 

lotiodactioo.  Chaos* 

Recit.,  Mr.  BeUamy,    la  4be  begiMuig." 

Chorus,    And  the  spirit  of  God.'* 
Becit,  Mr.  Yaughan,  **  Now  vanish.** 
Cbtfro^  Deapairing." 

Becit.  and  Air,  Mra.  SaUnoo, With  verdure  dad.*'  . 
Recit  ace,  Mr.  Vaughan,  **  bi  splendour  bright.*' 
Grand  Chorus,  <'Tlie  heavens  are  teUing." 
Recit.  and  Air,  Mr.  Sapio^  **  Jtn  native  worth."' 


I  fieeaUMr.BeUamr, ''AiidGwisinv.*'  . 
I  ChM'ttig'' Achieved  is  the  glorious  work." 

Tjrio,  Miss  Carcw,  Mr.  Vaughao,  and  Mr,  Bellamy, 
"  On  thee  each  living  soul.** 

Duet,  Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  BHlamy,  **  Graceful  Consort." 

Chorus, "  Sing  the  Lord." 

Overture  to  the  Occasional  Oratorio,  with  thcMOveiaent 

for  the  Oboe  Obbligato,  Mr.  Liar. 
Song,  Miss  StepheM,  «  What  tbo'  i  trace.*' 
Chorwi,  from  the  oratorio  of  The  death  of  Abel**' 
M.S.  ""GiMstheLoflL  *        .....  Perry. 
Air,  Mr.  Vaugfaao,  **  Lord  remember  David.** 
Recit.  and  Air,  Mrs.  Salmon,    From  nighty  Kings." 

A  Selection' from  HandeVe  Sacred  Oratorio  of 
ISRAEL  IS  EGYPT. 

The  numbers  admitted  by  tickets  into  the  hall,  at  the  three 
evening  and  two  first  morning  performances,  are  thus  stated 

Sept  61.-  Evening  ....  1240. 

22.  Morning  ....  984. 
Evening  ....  1764. 

23.  Morning  -    -   -   -  1350. 
Evening  -   -   -   -  22  lO. 

At  the  last  Concert,  we  suppose  that  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  hundred  were  present.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  state 
the  exact  result  of  this  bold  and  triumphant  undertaking  in  our 
next  number.  In  the  mean  time  we  rejoice  in  saying,  that  this 
festival  will,  at  a  rough  estimate,  give  the  capital  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  clear  profit,  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwkb 
Hoapital! 


REVIEW  OF  MUSIC. 


The  Evening  Se&ticb,  being  a  CoHedion  o/*  Piecet 
appropriate  to  Vespers,  Complin,  aBd  TenebrsB,  «»-> 
eluding  the  whole  of  the  Grboobiak  Hymm,  for 
9very  principal  Festival  thrc%ighout  the  gear:  eompoeeB^ 
selected^  and  arranged^  with  a  separate  aoeowtpaniment 
for  the  Organ,  by  YiBrCEinr  NovKixo,  Organist  lb  &e 
Portsgiiese  Embassy,  Booke  1  to  (Published  for 
the  EditoTj  No.  S,  Percy  Street,  Bedford  Square.) 

1Ib«  'Noyei£o,  wdl  known  for  tlie  valuable  editions  he 
bas  published  of  the  sacred  nmsie  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
lum  m  this  coUectiiui  given  some  esbceedingly  interesting 
specimens  of  the  most  Taluableof  the  Gregorian  chaunts 
still  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Of  this  kind  of  melody,  Rousseau — in  his  Dictionary, 
article  P^m-CAan^— remarks,  that  it  is  the  remains  of 
ancient  Greek  music,  much  dis§gured,  but  nevertheless 
very  precious ;  thoagh,  after  passing  through  so  many 
baroarouB  hands,  it  cannot  bot  have  &st  its  most  striking 
beauties.  But  upon  this  subject,  a  writer  of  great  learn- 
ing and  abilUyt  observes,  The  origin  of  the  Canto 
jFemo[or  plaio-chantl  is  certainly  involved  in  obscurity. 
To  A  certain  extent,  the  Greek  modes  are  preserved  in 
Ib9  eight  Gregorian  tones;  but  aie  in  the  diatonic 
soile.  So,  kx>,  are  all  Hdirew  airs  with  which  we  are 
ftiMuainted.  But  neitb^  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Gxegorkn 
melodies,  afford  a  single  instance  of  the  chromatic  or 

»  Bmjdtfn  Mameey  16  Nos. »  MoMrt's^  li  Nca. 

t  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  of  LincobiVittn. 


enharmonic  scales. — ^We  also  know  that  the  Greek 
mdodies  abounded  in  quarter  tones ;  now  no  such  tone 
has  ever  yet  found  its  way  into  .a  Gregorian  chaunt. 
Rhythm  was  the  essence  of  Greek  music  ;  the  Gregorian 
p8alBM)dy  is  heedless  of  it.  Add  to  this,  that  the  church 
came  out  the  synago^,  and  from  the  first  repudiated 
paganism,  and  every  imitation,  of  it.  These  circum- 
stances seem  to  make  it  highly  probaUe  that  the  canto 
fermo  originated  in  the  music  of  the  synagogue." 

This  reasoning  is  so  clear,  that  it  hardly  leaves  another 
word  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  ancient  music  of  the  Catholic  church  is  attributabte 
to  the  Jews ;  as  well,  indeed,  as  other  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  were  adopted  by  the  early  christians,  and 
yet  exist* 

These  ancient  melodies,  as  retained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
chaunts,  still  po^ss  a  beauty  of  character  and  a  variety 
of  expression,  which  intelligent  hearers,  free  from  pre- 
judice, will  discover,  though  they  are  formed  upon  a 
system  different  from  that  in  present  use  ^ 

Coneei ning^  the  obieot  of  the  present  publication,  Mr. 
NoveHo  shall  speak  for  himself: — 

A  complete  copy  of  the  nmsical  part  of  the  evening  aervice 
having  long  been  wanting  in  cmlhalic  dhoin,  the  pas  enl  work  has 

been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  supply  the  deficiency. 


*  For  some  parties iars  lelative  to  the  history  and  chamcter  of  the  ' 
Gvegorian  music,  the  naSer  is  referred  to  ai  article  in  the  IIarho- 
MCOM,  Vol.  pagedS. 
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^  With  this  object,  flie  Editor  has  newly-arranged  and  harmoniz- 
ed  Ike  whole  of  the  Gregorian  Vespers;  and  the  arrangement  is  no 
constricted,  that  the  ▼arions  pieces  may  be  performed  either  in 
harmony,  or  in  unison,  at  the  option  of  the  singers. 

''The  first  book  contains  (with  the  exception  of  the  Hymns, 
which  vary  according  to  the  Festival)  the  entire  service  at  vespers 
according  to  the  ancient  Gregorian  Channt :  to  which  is  added  an 
Appendix,  containing  several  pieces  that  are  only  used  on  par- 
ticular occaisions.  In  the  next  three  Books  are  comprised,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  hymns  for  every  principal  Festival  through 
out  the  yean— In  arranging  the  fine  old  church  tunes,  the  original 
melodies  have  been  strictly  adhered  to;  and,  in  order  to  give 
greater  variety  of  eflfect  to  these  admirable  specimens  of  the 
solemn  ecclesiastical  style,  each  separate  verse  has  been  harmonized 
in  a  different  manner  ;  so  that  no  two  verses  of  an  hymn  will  be 
ibnnd  exactly  alike  throughout  the  whole  collection. 

*'  The  remaining  eight  Books  contain  the  whole  of  the  service  at 
Complin ; — the  Benedietut  and  Mim-ere  at  TenebrsB ; — a  variety  of 
new  Mugrdficds,  Salva  Reginiu,  &c.,—  Tantum  Ergot,  and  pieces 
for  the  Benediction ;  besides  a  number  of  Motetts,  principally 
adapted  for  the  evening  service,  but  several  of  which  may  be  also 
used  at  High  Mass. 

^'Tbe  Editor  trusts  tliat  this  publication  will  be  found  par 
ticularly  useful  in  catholic  chapels,  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine almost  every  species  of  style,  from  the  primitive,  but  noble^ 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  Gregorian,  to  the  more  diversified  and  ela- 
borate school  of  the  modem  classical  composers;  thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  different  choirs  to  select  whatever  mode  of  perform- 
ing the  service  may  be  most  adapted  to  their  tastes,  or  to  the  degree 
of  proficiency  they  have  respectively  acquired." 

As  in  the  course  of  musical  reading,  many  terms  appli* 
cable  to  the  various  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  occur,  and  indeed  appear  in  the  above 
extract,  and  as  the  majority  of  persons  in  a'  Protestant 
country,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  not  to  have  any 
definite  notion  of  the  peculiarities  attached  to  some  of 
them,  we  trust  that  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the 
introduction  of  the  following  definitions. 

By  the  term  High  Mass,  is  understood  the  solemn 
morning  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  most  of 
nvhich  is  sung.  The  parts  given  by  the  officiating 
minister  at  the  altar,  and  the  responses  of  the  choir,  are 
in  the  Gregorian  Chant :  the  portions  appropriated  to  the 
composer,  are  the  following :  1st.  The  Kyrie  Eleison  and 
Christe  Eleison^  (Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  us !)  each  of  which  is  thrice  related,  in 
honour,  as  the  rubric  says,  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  2dly.  The  Gloria  in  cxcelsis,  (Glorv  to  God  in 
the  highest,)  a  hymn  expressive  of  praise  anil  jubilation, 
affording  a  subject  for  the  display  of  music  of  a  brilliant 
and  triumphant  character.  Sdly.  The  Credo  (creed,)  in 
"which  the  words  Et  incamatus  edy  &c.,  (He  was  made 
man,  &c.,^  require  harmony  of  a  tender  and  pathetic 
kind.  4thly.  The  Benedictus,  (Blessed  is  He  that 
Cometh,  &c.,)  of  which  Mozart  has  given  so  exquisite  an 
example  in  bis  Requiem^  or  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
departed  soul.  Sthly.  The  Agnus  Dei,  &c.,  (Lamb  of 
God  that  takest  «way  the  sins'of  the  world,)  and  lastly, 
the  prajer  for  the  King,  Domine  salvum  fac  Regent, 
{Lord  save  the  Kin^,)  well  set  by  Mr.  Novello  him- 
self, and  published  m  the  present  collection,  (Book  4, 
p.  26,) 

The  Vespers,  or  Evening  Song,  resemble  in  manv 
respects  th.e  Evenins;  Service  of  the  Church  of  Englana. 
After  the  opening  cbant,  given  inr  Book  1,  p.  1,  of  the 
work  now  under  notice,  foUow  the  psalms  proper  to  the 


day,  sung  according  to  the  eisht  tones,  as  at  page 
The  fiirst  of  these  chants  we  subjoin 

First  tone. 


a 

O   

i 

SI — 1 

-- — 3 

These  are  followed  by  the  Magnificai,  (My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,)  of  which  two  Gregorian  specimens 
are  found  in  Book  1,  pages  4  and  5  ;  and  one  for  four 
voices  by  S.  Webbe,  benr.,  (Book  6,  p.  10.)  This  is 
followed  by  the  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  proper  to  the 
festival,  and  of  which  kind  that  beginning  Salve  Regina 
(Hail,  thou  Queen)  is.  the  principal.  Examples  of  the 
various  Gregorian  Hymns  of  this  kind  are  introduced  in 
Book  1,  pages  8,  10,  11,  12,  22;  and  in  Book  4,  p.  8, 
Of  the  other  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  we  have  one  of  a  very 
pleasing  kind,  by  Mr.  Novello,  (Book  5,  p.  1,)  another 
by  Danzi,  for  four  voices,  (Book  (5,  p.  6.,)  and  three 
specimens  from  a  rare  MS.,  Stabat  Mater,  or  Lament  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Fago,  (Book  5,  pages  16,  20,  and  22, J 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  simplicity  and 
the  plaintive  character  of  the  melodies. .  This  evening 
service  concludes  with  a  hymn  to  the  sacrament,  Grego- 
rian examples  of  which  ape  found  in  Book  1,  pages  Iff, 
17,  IS,  19,  24  ;  Book  2,  pages  16,  and  24 ;  and  Book  3, 
p.  14.  Of  other  Sacramental  Hymns,  we  find  in  Book 
3,  p.  14,  a  terzettino  by  Winter;  p.  24,  a  most  melodious 
air  and  quartett  by  Himmel;  p.  27,  a  quartett  by 
Winter ;  p.  28,  a  delightful  quintett  by  Mozart,  arranged 
from  a  movement  in  his  Figaro.  In  Book  6,  p.  2,  a 
hymn  of  the  same  kind  for  four  Toices,  by  Haydn ;  and 
9,  a  quartett  by  Mozart,  from  his  Indomeneo^ 
The  Complin,  or  Completorivm,  (concluding  service  of 
the  dapr,)  does  not,  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  differ  veij 
essentially  from  the  Vespers'  service. 

The  ceremony  called  Tenebrce,  (darkness,)  is  aportioit 
of  the  service  of  the  Holy  Week.  The  term  is  derived 
ifrom  the  circumstance  of  the  lights  at  the  altar  being 
gradually  extinguished,  whidi  is  meant  as  imitative  of 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb  to  which  the  Saviour  was  con- 
signed. This  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  contains  some  of  the  most  affecting  ^portions  of 
the  ancient  music,  and  has  exercised  the  abilities  of  the 
greatest  composers  of  modem  times :  for  this  service  tbe 
celebrated  Misereres  of  Palestrina  and  AUegri  were  pro- 


•  For  these  ancient  Gie^rlan  tones,  see  Hasvoiiigon  Vol.  1^ 
page  S8. 
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duced.  Daring  the  solemn  momenta  of  tke  Tenekr^By  all 
instrumental  music  is  suspended,  and  the  performance  is 
by  voices  only.  In  the  first  .book  of  this  collection, 
we  are  presented  with  a  Gre^rian  Benedictus, 
rmoniaed  for  siic  voices  by  Mr<  Novello,  the  effect 
whereof,  combined  with  local  circumstances  and  religious 
feeling,  is  wonderfully  imposing.  We  insert  the  notes, 
reduced  into  the  compass  of  two  staffs  :— 


Piano. 


Be-ne  -  dictus   Domi-nus  De  -     -  us 


m 


'9-cs 

Is  -  ra  -  el,   quia  visitavit  et  fecit  redemptionem 

1  I 


o»  m 


But  the  most  simply  grand  and  affecting  of  all  the 
portions  .'of  this  interesting  work,  is  the  concluding 
passage  of  the  chant,  adapt^  to  the  Lamentations  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  which  nas  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  the  ancient  melodies  that  have  reached 
us,  and  which  we  can  readily  believe  belonged  to  those 
days  when  the  Hebrew  synagogue  flourished  in  all  its 
pristine  splendour.  It  is  here  annexed,  -  in.  the  com* 
pressed  form  of  the  foregoing  musical  extract.: — 

Soft  and  slow. 


Among  other  pieces  given  to  be  used  in  the  service  as 
anthems,  are  two  very  striking  subjects  from  a  Te  Deum 
by  Schicht;  the  one  a  movement  for  four  voices,  the  other  a 
simple  but  powerful  fugue.  (See  Book  6,  pp.  21  and  14.) 
This  is  followed  by  aquartett,  with  bass  solo  and  chorus, 
by  Winter ;  a  motet  of  the  penitential  kind,  for  three 
voices,  from  a  MS.  of  Caldara,  1720 ;  and  the  whole 
work  terminates  with  Pergolesi's  masterly  and  brilliant 
fugue,  Ctm  Sancio  Spirituy  as  a  chorus,  newly  adapted  to 
the  words  Exulta  Stony  5cc.  - 

The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Books  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
Gregorian  hymns  for  different  festivals,  all  arranged  with 
judicious  organ  accompaniments. 

This  work  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  hardly  less 
interesting  to  all  musical  amateurs  of  whatever  persua- 
sion. The  first  four  books  are  particularly  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  antiquarian^  and  the  last  two  will  yield  an 
abundance  of  pleasure  to  every  practitioner  and  lover  of 
the  vocal  harmony. 

Mr.  Novello's  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  hereby 
in  part  executed  have  long  been  acknowledged.  The 
method  and  discrimination  exhibited  in  the  present  work 
shew  his  good  sense,  taste,  and  science ;  and  the  public 
ought  to  feel  not  a  little  indebted  to  him  for  having,  at 
some  risk,  presented  to  thern^  in  a  clear  aud  practicable 
form,  these  venerable  relics  of  Christian  antiquity. 


Forty-Eight  Overtures  composed  by  Handei^ 
as  performed  at  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Musicy  newly 
arranged  for  the  Organ,  or  ri an  o-Forte,  with  a 

fiaured  base  for  the  use  of  the  Organ,  %  John  Watts." 
(Birchall,  New  Bond  Street,  and  Harrison,  44,  Bed* 

ford  Streety  Covent  Garden.) 

The  republication  thus  in  bulk  of  what  is  termed  clas*^ 
sical  music,  is  a  promising  sign :  a  work  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  hardly  be  ventured  without  a  fair  prospect 
of  indemnification,  and  such  a  prospect  argues  a  demand 
for  the  compositions  of  the  greatest  of  masters,  which 


*  Six  more  Books  are  forthcomiDg,  which      complete  the  woik. 
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Icttd9rii9t0hope1lrat  tb^  taste  fbr  the  Fe^nUime  end 
Weatttifiil  in  mmc  is  nel  tfefieraliy  on  the  wawe^  thcMigb 
it  may  ^  declining,— if  in  TefUitj  it  erer  existed,^ 
amongst  giddy,  flt-taug|t  people. 

REaay  of  the  overtures  of  Handel  still  keep  their 
places  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and  a  few  of 
them  are  regnlarfy  peHbrmed  at  the  Oratorios  and  pro^ 
vincial  mosic-flieetlnffs.  Had  their  aathor  possessed  the 
advantages  that  modem  cotnposers  have  profited  by,— 
bad  wind-instruments  been  as  numerous  and  perfect  in 
his  day  a^  in  later  times,  there  can  be  little' reason  to 
doubt  thafbis  orchestral  pieces  would  have  been  propor- 
tionably  more  splendid  in  reel  effect  than  they  are,  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  multitude  at  the  present 
period.  There  are  but  very  few  of  tliem  that  have  not 
some  intrinsic  merit  that  well  adapts  the»  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  performance,  they  are  therefore,  pro- 
per subjects  for  keyed  instruments,  and  excellent  models 
for  fixing  the  taste  of  those  learners  who  are  advanced  in 
(he  stody  of  the  art. 

TbiB  work  contains  almost  the  whole  of  Handd's  over^ 
lures ;  only  a  very  few,  behmging  to  operas  nearly  un- 
known, are  rejected  from  the  collection.  Thc^.^  co^ 
wised  in  two  hundred  and  one  plates,  and  am  liberally 
oronght  out,  as  to  paper  and  printing,  at  the  rate  of  one 
alnUing  fer  each  overture.  The  arrangement,  or  reduc- 
tion from  the  score  to  two  staffli,  is  skilfully  made,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  performer,  in  point  et  ease,  has 
been,  upon  the  whole,  well  attended  to :  though  in  some 
distances,  the  too  common^f^iult  of  crowding  the  hanpony 
tfith  notes  in  the  base,  is  very  obvious.  A  single  ex- 
ample of  this  error  we  give  iron  the  Occasional  Overture, 
where  a  desire  to  employ  many  fingers  has  betrayed  the 
adiLpiet  into  bringing  into  most  unusual  and  disagreeable 
oinitaet,^he  8th,  and  sharp  7th,  in  the  <A0fA  of  7,  5,  4,  %. 

in  fact  Handel  himself  has  omitted  the  7th  altogether, 
ifaongh  hO)  or  somebody  for  him,  has  figured  it  'nkM%  score. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  the  openM|)eda!  imB  not 
been  occasionally  Employed  in  this  work  ;  it  gives,  when 
judiciously  used,  grM  fulness  and  grajidenr  to  the  gene- 
ral effect,  and  adds,  as  it  were,  a  "mm  hatid  to  the  per- 
former, without  increasing  the  difiiculty  of  execution. 
The  figuring  we  eahnot  help  considering  as  redundant. 
Figures  are  abbreviations,  and  when  the  harmony  is 
written  fully  in  notes,  it  does  not  require  to  be  represented 
in  any  other  character. 

Having  thus  candidly  stated  our  few  objections, — not 
very  weighty  ones, — we  most  gladly  recommend  this 
work  to  our  readers,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  solid 
taste  for  mosic ;  a  taste  that  remains  with  its  possessor 
to  the  latest  period  of  life. 


1.  Three  Brilliant  WALTZ-RoNDos/or  iheVuL^o- 
Forte,  Composed  by  J.  N.  Hummel.  Nos.  I.  and  II. 

-  (ChappeH  and  Co.,  60,  New  Bond  Street.) 

2.  RoNDO/or/^ePlANO-FoRTE^yFERDIIf  ANdRiES. 
Op.  106,  No.  2.  (Power,  34,  Strand.) 

Though  the  first  of  these  articles  announces  three 
r«Bdo8,  nevertheless  bat  two  are  yet  prilled :  the  third 


donbtlees  will  appear,  i«i  gucdtime  te<»,  if  tm^  iiur  dMii 
it  ftvfe  eqaal  to  its  preearaors,  we  AM  regret  rnery 
week  thai  is  debiyed  m  poblishlng  it.  Both  el  Ihm 
WaUiMfmdoi  remnid  us,  in  so  far  as  tlM^  subjects  of  thea 
go,  of  two  of  Um  Amiaemem  fcntr  le  Piam^fiMU^  hj  the 
sane  aathor,  reviewed  in  e«r  last  nnber.  Tfaery  aie 
treated  in  a  very  different  vaoner,  eertaioh',  thsu^  with 
no  less  ability  and  taste.  That  they  are  <&ffiealt  to  cae** 
cute,  we  are  sorry  to^be  obliged  to  state,  tor  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  wish  that  compositions  possessing  so  HMteh  merit 
should  not  be  calcatated  for  a  >pnder  range  of  perfumers* 

Tlie  Remlo,  by  Mr.  Biea,  is  ki  a  novo  fiuatliar  style 
dian  is  usual,  or  rather  has  been  nsoal,  wiA  biim ;  fiurwo 
have  been  glad  to  observe  of  late,  that  he  is  getting  indi 
the  laudable  habit  of  adapting  his  compositions  to  a  more 
nun^rous  class  of  performers  than  he  rormerly  aMempted 
to  eonciliate.  How  long  this  disnesition  wffi  last  we 
cannot  gness,  but  |iave  our  fears,  tor  he  is  now  rehvned 
to  a  country  where  stubborn  practical  difficulties  seem  to 
have  more  patrons  than  the  true  lovers  of  the  art  can  be 
pleased  in  viewing. 

The  subject  of  we  present  work  approaches  very  near  to 
an  imitation  of  an  air  in  ihn  Frdschutz^  Throasn  the  Ah 
rests,"  but  if  e  know  not  if  it  be  intended  as  sucn.  It  is  a 
very  lively. thing,  a^t^gether^  an(^*^hpugb  the  author  did 
not  while  con^posing^  it,  goflnnch  ^ifR  of  his  way  in  search 
of  original  ideas,  yet  he  j^ves.ftp  excellent  efifb  to  those 
he  has  adopted,  has  kit}  his  passfiges  w^Q.^uQipfr  t^  baadf 
and  not  introdnced  any  that  are  likely  to  startle ^^^era- 
bly  go^  timi4*p^ribra»er.  it  is  ia»pessi^  to  take 
up  ai\y  of  the  publications^  from  this  JiOH^e^,!j|^J?(iwer's,^ 
without'  being  struck  by  the  excellent  manner  in  yhidh 
they  are  brought  out.        ,  . 

1.  A  Serenade  for  the  Piano-Forte,  T^^^ir^W  hy 
H.  Hewitt.    (Godding  and  Co.,  Soho  Square,) 

8.  A  Characteristic  Rondo  for  the  Piano- 
FoRT]^,  by  Hie  Same,    (GJoulding  and  Co.) 

B,  Arabella,  iNTROpucfrioif  with  TflEME  and  Ta- 
riations  for  the  Piano-Forte,  Compoeed  hf  the 
late  John  Ashley.  (Monro  and  May,  U,  Hoibam 
Bars.) 

4.  La  Fete  Heureus^,  '  Introduction  and  Alle- 
gretto for  the  Piano  -  Forte,  by  the  Same. 
(Monro  and  May.) 

The  first  of  these  is  a  serenade  of  six  piiges,  rat^  too 
nraeh  spun  out,  and  without  mneh  vigour,  but  pretty  and 
easy.  It  is  followed  by  a  Thema^  with  variations  of  the 
same  length  as  the  first  part,  and  may  be  described  m 
nearly  the  same  terms,  only  that  there  is  more  variety 
in  it. 

No.  2,  begins  with  so  many  cantering  triplets,  tbat 
we  prestnoe  it  is  meawt  as  character  is  tie''  of  tft 
easy  ride  ia  Rotten-row.  It  is  bat  a  feeUe  prodae- 
tion. 

Mr.  John  AsUey  was  a  good  conductor  and  an  abie 
organist,  but  had  no  talent  for  composition;  though  ha 
certainly  possessed  as  much  as  nineteen  ont  of  twenty 
can  boast  who  do  employ  engravers,  paper-makers,  and 
printers.  But  his  prudence  kepi  him  -aloof,  exeept  in  a 
very  few  instances,  from  paUismiig.  Both  of  these  veiy 
easy,  shorty  cheap  pieces  may  ansn^er  tbe  paipe9&^  of 
learners,  to  whom  they  will  be  eoHfined, 
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1.  C«!derHou8et  a  DiVertimsivto  for  the  Piano* 
Forte,  in  which  is  iniroduced  "  Aold*  lang  sjne, 

■  Composed  by  J.  C.  NIGHTINGALE,  Organist  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  (Hailidaj  and  Co.,  23,  Bishops* 
gaie^street.) 

2.  The  celebrated  Pas  de  Deux,  in  Alfred  the  GrcaJty  ar* 
ranged  as  a  Rondo /br  the  Piano-Forte,  by  H.  G. 

•  Nixon.'  (Monro  and  May,  11,  tiolbarn  Bars.) 

S.  Le  Don  de  rAmitie,  Air  with  Variations  far  the 
^  Piano-Forte.  By  the  Same.  -  (Monro  and  May.)  - 

4.  The  Snow-drop,  a  Rondo  \dih  Variations /or  ihe 

SOSTENENTE,  HaRP,  OT  PiANO-FoRTE,  hy  MA^ILIA 

HiNGKESMAN.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  80,  Princes^sireet^ 
Hanover^square.) 

The  first  of  these  is*  an  unpretending,  easy,  agreeable 
divertimento,  in  the  sonata  style  of  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  The  beautiful  Scotish  air  is  verv  simply  set, 
and  adapted  to  the  humblest  capacity.  The  Rondo,  a 
polacca, '  reminds  us  of  Mamma  mia^  which  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  meant  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Nixon,  Organist  of  the  Bavarian  Chapel,  in  War- 
wick-street, has  shewn .  more  taste  than  imagination  in 
both  his  present  publications.  The  Connt  de  Gallen- 
berg's  ballet  is,  altogether,  a  drea^  thing  to  select  from ; 
the  only  good  airs  in.it,  are  those  British  and  Irish  melo- 
dies, which"^  he  most  unblushingly  took, — ^in  imitation, 
perhaps,  of  some  of  our  English  composers^— and  passed 
off  as  his  own. 

No.  4  is  my  short,  and  this  is  its  best  recommendation. 
We  earnestly  counsel  the  fair  Authoress  to  compose  less 
till  she  has  studied  more.  And,  if  we  ipay  be  allowed  to 
offer  her  a  little  further  adyice,  we  would  recommend 
more  attention  to  the  Italian  and  French  words  which 
she  introduces:  the  jumbl^  of  these,  and  the  errors  so 
frequently  found  in  them,  are,  however,  by  no  means 
confined  )o  the  present  case. 


1.  New  Spanish  BoLERO^or  Two  Performers  on 
fhe  PiANo-FoRTB,  by  F.  W.  Horncastle.  (Ad- 
dison and  Beale,  20,  Regent'Street.) 

2.  For  unto  us,"  A  chorus  Jrom  the  Messiah,  newly  ar^ 
ranged  as  a  Duet  for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ, 
by  J.  C.  Nightingale,  Organist  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  (H^day  and  Co.) 

3.  An-  easy  Duet  for  two  performers  on  the  Piano- 
Fqrte,  Composed  by  C.  M.  de  Weber.  No.  8.  (Ban<* 
nister,  109,  GancelUstreet^axidBoosey^  2Sf  Holies-street.) 

4.  A  Ditto,  No.  4,  composed  and  published  by  the  same. 

5.  Polyhyknnia,  or  a  Collection  of  favourite  Pieces,  ar- 
rangedasDvETSfor  Piano-Forte,  by  M.Holst. 
(Cocks  and  Co.,  90,  Princes^street^  Hanover'square.)  ~ 

No.  1,  is  very  easy,  in  a  popular  style,  and  Rot  less  ex- 
hilirating  than  the  holeto  generally  is  found  to  be.  But 
Mr.  Horncastle  has  extended  his  material  beyond  its 
strength. 

No.  9,  a  chorus  which  has  been  set  so  often  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  any  thing  new  about  it,  is  now  once 
more  well  arranged  by  Mr.  Nightingale. 
.  No.  8,  a  duet  m  two  pages,  and  No.  4,  another  in  four, 
are  adapted  for  very  youthful  {dayers.  But  thev  will  be 
flatterea  by  having  a  bomporition  with  so  celebrated  a 
name  placed  before  them. 
VoiTlI. 


PdfyA^nia  is  book  the  first  of  a  series  <tf  duets  arranged 
from  popular  authors*  The  present  is  a  minuet  of 
Haydn,  from  his  first  grand  symphony,  adapted  with  a 
view  to  facility,  and  puUished  at  a  reasonable  price. 

1.  Ballad,  "Poor  wounded  Heart!"  6y  Thomas 
Moore  Esq.,  {Air  from  Crescentini.)^ (Power, 
34,,  Strand.) 

2.  Ballad,  **  My  Heart  and  Lute,"  by  the  same.  (Pub-^ 
lished  by  the  same,J 

S.DuET,  "The  pretty  Rose  tree,"  by  Hie  same.  (Pti)- 
-  lished  by  the  same.) 

We  are  right  glad  to  see  Mr.  Moore  in  any  shape, 
poetical  or  musical ;  and  when  he  unites  the  two,  like 
the  bard  of  yore,  he  is  then  most  to  be  admired.  But  in 
these  three  pieces  he  has  only  adapted  the  music  to  the 
poetry,  whieh  is,  of  course^  pis  own,  and,  as  an  almost 
necessary  consequence,  is  very  beautiful.  4 

The  first  is  a  most  pathetic  air,  of  the  famous  Italian 
soprano  singer  and  master,  Crescentini.  The  sentiment 
of  the  verse  and  song  agree  exactly,  and  both  flow  on 
very  sweetly  together,  iu  a  strain  of  charming^  melan- 
choly. But  we  must  mention  that  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  bars  of  the  accompaniment,  are  some  errors  in 
the  harmony,  that  are  very  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  second  ballad  is  ascribed  by  the 
poet  and  adapter  to  Mr.  Bishop.  It  is  quite  original, 
and  suits  the  words  h  merveille.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
engaging  of  Mr.  Moore*8  publications,  and  so  simple, 
that  anybody  who  can  sing  and  play  at  all,  may  both 
sing  and  play  it. 

The  subject  of  the  duet  is  from  a  Tirana^  and  the 
melody  glides  forward  in  a  very  waltz-like  manner.  The 
two  voices  run  either  in  thirds  or  sixths,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  difficidty  to  encounter;  so  that  this  may 
make  an  exceedingly  good  first  lesson  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  to  sin^  a  second  part.'  Besides  which,  it  is  a 
kind  of  composition  that  never  fails  to  please  most  ears. 
The  accompaniment  is  not  less  easy  than  the  vocal  part. 

In  our  next  we  shall  notice  some  other  publications  of 
Mr.  Moore,  for  which  we  could  not  find  room  in  the 
present  Number. 


1.  The  Airs  in  Bishop's  opera,  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of 
Milan,  arranged  for  the  Harp  and  Flute  fcy '  N.  C. 
BocHS  A.  (Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co.,  Soho^square.) 

9.  Fantasia  for  the  Harp,  in  wliich  is  iniroduced  the 
Air  "  Had  1  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed,"  composed 
for  Miss  Sharp,  &y  T.  P.  Chipp.  (Addison  and  Beale, 
901,  Regent'Street.) 

8.  Favourite  Airs,  selected  from  the  works  of  Koasinu 
and  arranged  for  the  Harp,  ^  W.  Henry  Stsii. 
(Addison  and  Beale,  201,  RegerU»street.) 

4.  A  Favourite  Duet  Selected  from  the  works  of  "moiart. 
and  arranged  for  the  Harp  and  Piano-Forte,  by 
J.  Michael  Weippsrt.  (Gowand  Son,  162,  Regent-- 
street.) 

6.  Rossini's  Grand  March,  in  La  Donna  del  Lago, 
arranged  for  the  Harp,  by  S.  Lillycrop.  (Presten, 
71,  Dean'-slreetj  Soho.) 

The  airs  from  Clari  are  well  selected,  and  ananaed  in 
a  very  easy  manner,  both  for  harp  and  flute.  M.  Bochsa 
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r  to  ftdiViMMnf, «  wUeh  he  Aioes 
mm  Am  in  original  cmnpotMons.  The  work  is  faroiif$fal 
eiit  10  Mirtfy  that  h  dinmert  a  mnerit  o«  4hM  heai 
yet  the  once,  fiir  harp  maaie,     hy  coamirifioii,  modemie. 

The  Fantasia  does  its  .author  credit ;  the  delicious 
Scotch  atf  is  fpven  as  a  theme,  sinij[djr  and  wijth  jadg- 
ment;  though  some  of  (be  rariations  are  ist  open  war 
With  (he  character  and  design  of  the  melody.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  exceedingly  pathetic  strain,  **  One 
morning  veiy  eaity,''  played  AUegrB  confuacoy  In  two- 
four  time ! 

•  No.  8,  thea{rs  from  Ro^ni,  we  are  dmost  tired  of 
seeing:  Aurora^  (J^e  sofyerai"  Sfc-t  haveheen  so  often, 
and  in  such  wtijous  ways>  set,  that  surely  there  can 
hardly  be  a  demand  for  them  now.  Mr.  Steil's^how- 
ever,  is  a  toleraUy  good  arrangement  for  hoth  instruments. 

No.  4,  is  a  popular  Sonata  of  Mozart,  put  ihtothe  form 
k  now  hears  with  judgment.  It  is  ea$y,  and  suited  to 
an  extensive  cl!ass  of  performers.  ' 

Np.  5,  is  a  faitliful  version  of  a  very  Ikvourite  march, 
with  a  few  juodestaidituniA* .  .i.  . 


r.  Phtlpnii&le,  l^aieft  des  Anas  Italics;  fVaiifiiis, 
pagnols,  et  Ailemaads,  mrrangi,  atm  eKHimpignmens 
de  GtnTAUR,  par  €r.  H.  DswoiaT.  Nos. 
10,'  If,  12,  and  Id.  (W^^  and  Stodtrt»  t,  Sokd 
Square,) 

i.  Buphonie,  JZ^u^i?  des  A|BS  Ilalien4  t'ran^ias,  et  Ang- 
iabep  €mec  tuxompagnemsM     6uiTARB«,  |»f  (| W«  H. 
[  Hagabt.  N6s.  1  and    {W^s^e\  and  Stodairt.) 

No.  1,  is  a  continuation  of  a  most  pleasing,  wdl-chosen 
oelleeU^n  of  airs  Ibr  ifae  gokar;  noticed  by  «s,  before 
with  the  «ppUaie  it  tterited,  and  whidi  it  stilt  <deserT<M. 
No.  S,  is  apiAlieatian  of  a  AiaSkt  kind* 


L  DiVEvnaEMBBTT  sur  Us  AiAS  FAVonis,  war  le 

V;oLONCEix£,.  ai>ec  Basse  ^  conjfH^S^mr  W.  H. 
'    tlAQAKT^remer.  Vtolotwelle  dm  T.  Jt.  jDrury  Lane. 

No.  S.  {Wessel  and  Stodart,  S^o  Square,) 
8.  Four  EuRciana^  or  Solos, /or  4fto  >  Cla&ionbt, 

composed  by  1. 1.  WiuiAit^s.    (Wes9elatid  Stodart, 

I,  Soho  Square,)  ... 

The  first  of  these  ooasists  of  airs  from  Mozart's  Clemenxa 
M  TVio,  Rossini's  Dmna  del  Logo  and  Tancredi,  with  a 
Freaoh  msknoe.  The  div^isement  is  calculated  for 
those  who  have  made  some  proficiency  on  the  instrument, 
and  it  Is  compiled  with  tast^  The  base,  or  second  part 
to  it,  is  well  set,  and  exceedingly  easy. 

The  Exercises  for  the  Clarionet  are  a  seleetion  of  well 
known  passages,  put  together  so  as  to  form  adagio,  ailearo. 
Ice.,  novements,  and  constitule  a  good  series  of  short 
lesBons*  for  practice.,  We  hope  tb^  this.delightM  in- 
strument, which  is  bebome  so  important  in  Ae  ordiestra, 
will  be  taken  op  by  amateoia.  Every  note  ta  it  bfeaihes 
mufie  and  pathos. 


A  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  from  the  earitest  ages 
to  tike  present  Iffnej  4rc.  ^ro.,  emd  a  SufMnary  of  thclfisfofy 
of  Music,  t  vols.  8V0.  (SaimdNffy  and  Co.,  SaUsbury 
sqnare.)  1824. 

It  was  oar  infentioii  to  review  dds  wetk  In  our  pvessHit 
Nnmber,  but  upon  laUng  acmisory  tiewiir  its  o>nteatts> 


pveviooly  to  a^dtbsrato  pOTml  ef  ilie^vM 
that  its  eiter  faari  in  so  haieiaoed  a  maner  •oapied  our 
plages  vefbeiiim^  Mter<Uim^  and  apmpiiated,  witheat  the 
slightest  admowledgmenl,  etf  latfOiirs  la  his  awn  ase, 

that  it  would  he  necessary  to  entreat  the  Lord  Chaaofdlor 
to  throw  his  broad  shi^d  over  oar  property  ^  a  roeasore 
which  we  bare  directed  our  solicitor  to  proceed  in  imme- 
diately. Our  criticann  of  this  Dictionary  is,  tidereforet 
for  the  present  necessarily  suspended. 

It  wiH  be  seen,  however,  by  the  Wlowing  correspiwi*' 
dence,  that  while  the  editor  of  this-  nosioal  biography 
has  been  piling  into  ssnietliing  Uke  eaistenee  manj 
of  whose  being  nobody  ever  heard  before,  he  has,  without 
the  slightest  remc»^»  .tMntTed  oot  of  life  a  gentleman, 
highly  distinguished  in  his  art,  who  has  been  i^aivmally 
known  for  many  years,  and  who,  nuHgre  the  fatal  event  olS 
1815,  still  keeps  an  active  mtercourse  wilh  tiie  musical 
world. 

To  Ihe  Ed&iart  ef  Ae  H AEMOlsicoir . 

GBNTZ^SnSN, 

I  transmit  to  you  a  Correspondenee  which  has  laieiy 
appeared  in  the  ti^s  Newspaper,  togt^r  with  an  in- 
cidental Gomnaatary  Iran  a  very  vespeotaUe  Weddj 
PubUoatioH. 

i.am,  fte. 

Sain7Bi.  WMurr» 

l'^,  Buston^^eif  BuiUm^squdre.  ", 


BOt 


Sia,  ,  ^ 

That  trath  and  apcoracr  ongtit  t*  chuicte^ 
phy  lias  (I  believe)  never  been  much  dispute 
ttve  «Meaice  t|iat.botb  tbeee  prsdoas  mredie 


PrtfMcehpiheTuua*  E#i«nr« 
(The  fidkfwfnr  Letter  of  a  vsrv  emineat  Biuwiaa  Is  too 
to  be  iMei«e4,  tlio«f  b  ^  aas  adniUf  CMiliivad  ta  bmJ 
all  tke  purposes  of  aa  Adyertieesient :] 

Vslofi^^e  BiegTa- 
•As  a  demoDstrm- 

tliat.^tb  tbeee  prsdoas  nwredieats  am  ^milj  ohi« 
bined  in  a  worlc  just  edited,  ta^  eatitud,  A  Bloflrapnicau  and 
Historical  Dictionary  of  Musicians,**  pubnsbed  by  ffle  »M.  Stins- 
bury  and  Co,,  9ell  Cuurt,  Fleet  Stweat.  pray  please  tp  take  the  fol- 
lowing specimen.  Under  the  article,  *^&amd  WeMkMy"  1  read  Uiis 
aMeitwa.—'' He  died  alMt  the  year  ISIS/'  . 

Aa,  entiwlT  musical  chmh  fervke,.  lalfly  eompoee4  by  fkis 
departed  ^nosicSan,  is  now.  in  the  preis,  and  aooat  to  be  ashared 
speedily  into  public  notice.  tVi  famnortaliaBe  the  wpamwa  of 
Messrs.  Sainsbory  and  Co.,  as  Biographers,  equally  correct  and 
conscienflous,  the  person  who  has  aowtae  hoBoar  af  oommiicatias 
to  voaraelf,  aad  yoar  nvaieraQs  readeia*  this  i»ti|UiggacN  hinpewr 
to  be  that  self-same,4^dividuaU  who,  tbooghpradicatfd  to  be  detiipct 
eight  years  ago,  is  aeverthelaoi  now  In  the  act  9  wirong 

SAMUEL  WEn(£V. 

MeioM.  Salnibaffy  aad  Co.  woM  ititt  Mher  aUifo  aai 
illuisinate  the  worid  1^  a  aaiaale  d6tatt<if  m^  AneaaV  with  the  aame 
of  the  eye-wUaesses.  and  a  geometrical  descriplion  of  my  present 
place  oT^ scpultwe.— My  tteiir  T«iid«iie«  Is  B«rw  at  Ka.  IS,  Kasfm- 
stiaat,  EoitoB'Ooasn,  New  «oad»iSt  Panciaiy  if  they  oaa  ttast 
•UbeOhdst'swoidT*  - 
llth  of  October,  m  the  yoar  aae  HMosaad  eight  hnadiad  aad 


n.— 2lbtfti&liCar4/fl^tkMsa. 


Vm  hosMrMU  teller  of  Mr.  ft.  Vfitey*  iaTSar  paper  of ; 
woaki,  periiaps,  hava  iMea  more  credjIaHle  to  that  rail 
[  it  been  addressed  to  ihe  proprietors  oP*  The  ftfograpUcal  Dfe- 
tionnr  o£  MoeldMM,*  Instead  of  being  famOLd  to  yoar  Jooianl, 
with  the  evident  desire  of  iojaring  the  reputatioa  of  a  wodt,  iaiha 
compilation  of  which  no  possible  pains  e  beea  spared  daring  the 
space  of  eighteen  months— «  drcinnstaiice  wen  nowa  to  many  of 
the  «HiSt  emlaeat  molMms  la  Loadea.  Witk  mpefll  to  Mr.  S. 
Wesley's  charge,  the  auotabe  oaa  he  OTnlnhifit,  ia.a  maaaer  that 
will  at  'once  prove •  satisfactory,  toeveiV BbiM  miad.  mr«  S. 
Wesley,  fbr  veasmn  best  iineEVfD  to  Irittsa^  foAmed,  er  at  least  aea* 
laetfidfOiler  sewsial  appliniiiiMi,  to  aeaderSstiia  anaianioiaf  ttf 


,  tO  MderSsllit 

Bi$gnifiioal  DipUmmif .  any  dm  seuediaff  his 
beyond  what  was  already  in  pdtit :  It  ttin  liecakSe 
compilers  to  make  ap  an  arado 
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Yiork  in  the  pns0»  one  of  the  comDilera,  who  waa  at  the  time  in  the 
eonntrr,  waa  informed,  that  his  inesseDgers  mast  have  mistaken 
Mr.  Chartea^  far  Mr.  Snrael  Wesler,  the  Utter  hating  died  abovt 
the  jrtar  I8M ;  in  eomoborttion  of  which,  the  mformant  nrodnced  a 
volvme  of  the  work,  entitled  fiMe  Ckarmien^  and  hi  vhkh.  nader 
the  head  Chailea  Wealey/'  are  the  ibllowiag  worda  Thia 
eminent  mnaician,1ike  Crotch,  ])av;r«  and  hia  own  hrother,  the  hie 
Mr.  Wealey.^-rUpon  this  authonty^,  the  compiler  thonghC  it  bat 
ffeaaonable  to  act. 

To  thoae  Mr.  Editor,  who  M  in  the  least  acqnamted  with  the 
Bavaa-«ndhm:  ▼exnliona  and  tronbie  in  the  colleotion  of  conteapo- 
^rary  biography,  indeed,  to  ail  liberal  mindf,  it  ia  truated  that  the 
above  explanation  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
isolated  error  addnoed  by  Mr.  S.  Wesley  is  no  imbotation  on  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  Dietionarj/  of  MusicianB,-  To  any  nersons 
who  will  trouble  themselves  so  far  as  tu  receive  further  evidence  of 
the  anthenticity  of  the  work,  the  pnblishera  are  at  all  times  ready 
to  shew  their  avthoritiea. 

We  are  yoor  vety  obedient  Servants. 

SAIN8BURY  amd  Co. 
AEs.  11,  JMTa  JkdmWi  SaMa^  A^ore,  Oct.  IS.  ISM. 

We  naj  add,  that  Mr.  8.  Wealey  vmm  somewhat  ungrateful 
towards  Mcsaa.  Sainabury  ;  fiir  the  article  thoitgh  inaccurate  io 
one  partionlar,  contained  a  very  warm,  and  certainly,  we  do  not 
denyy  a  f«ry  Jnsi  eology,  of  the  meriu  of  that  exeellant  musician. 


III.— To  the  EdUar  rfthe  Times. 


When  peopU  make  public  UniAlen,  it  ia  more  crediUl^e*' 
candidly  to  Gomeaa  and  apologise,  than  to  try  to  bolater  up  a  wrong 
^use  by  sophistical  e  vaaion. 

The  Editors  of  the  ilHiTap^<<f  Dtctionarf  tffMmicimu  now  alBrm, 
that  ''  Mr.  9.  Waaler reaaona  beat  known  to  htraaelf,'  refused, 
or  at  least  neglected,  after  several  applicationa,  tp  rrndec  to  the 
•oompilera  any  data  reaDeetioc^ni^'mnaieal  oareec*'*' 

Indeed  he  did  not-— ne  neither  xefuaed  nor  neglected  eetenU  ap- 
plications, or  eren  apjoHcatian,  from  those  j^entleman :  he  never 
received  more  than  omr,  in  a  tvro-penny  postMetter  about  twelve 
jttontBi^AWef;  and  the  data  deasanded  ha  did- MM  it<fals^.''9nasmtich 
■aa  ha'tteVeff'WWte'a'Woidaf  reply  ^pon  th«  aalyeet.  Neglect  pre* 
•appoaea  soma  dnty  or  ohli^atioQ ;  and.  moat  cttitainly  iherr  waa 
no  breach  of  either,  in.  omitting  to  Aimish  gratnitoualy  to  utter 
ialsmuefr  own  publication. 


)"  for  this  conooct.  shall  not  remain  long  bfr^ 
'  fbr  1  will  directly  declare  if. 
to  be  generally  naaaeona  and  disgusting,  ted 


Btraogers.  materii 

The  9nl  " 
Imowtt  td  _ 

I  hold  egotism  „        ^    _  

neldom  exclttablfL  c;^oent  ijft  tbe  case  of  nonruvoked  peraonal  attack. 
My  notions  on  M[>^a]Miy  may  ^rdbably  be  aingular,  and  perhaps 
erroneous  {'but  to  me  ir  appears  btttH  Indelicate  and  in  bad  taste,  to 
nublisb  the  histoif  of  any  Ihnitg  iTrtist ;  and  that  the  olBce'of  real 
MStiee  and  Ubemffty.  I*  rather  to  display  him  to  the  world  when  he 
IS  nb  longer  corruptible,  by  flattei^,  nor  vtilnerable  by  malice,  and 
'when  time,  that  inWlble  expositor  of  truth,  shall  have  ripened  the 
transient  variety  of  public  opinion  Into  a  mature  and  solid  judgmtet 
^f  his  real  merito  and  deficiencies. 

These  gentlemen  aecnae  me  of  an  ^  evident  deaign  to  injure  the 
i^otation  of  their  wotk."  No  auch  matter :  my  sole  dnaign  was 
^Mher  leas  nor  more  than  to  cotttradict  and  refute  aif  hmuioui 
nport  «f  akyaeli ;  and  I  hope  the;^  wfU  i^low  that  . 

**  Se  4rfmdmd»  never  mas  a  sin." 
Here  fellow  the  horna  bf  the  dilemma,  not  easily  evitabla  in  ohr 
•eoatroveiay :  the  oompUera  of  the  Dictionary  either-  believed  Samuel 
Wesley  to  be  dead,  V  about  the  year  18U,  or  they  did  not" 

If  they  did  not,  why  adi  him  eight  yearaafterwarda  to  write  bia 
ownlilh? 

Iftbeydid  n«^  where  was  thehoaatty  of  fiking  the  time  of  his 
^ath    about  the  year  1816  r 
.  1  hara  now  quiladono  with  the  an^ject,  remaining, 

Sihr,  yoara  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  WESLEY. 

JMsn  StftHf  Ifcwadiy,  Oct.  1ft. 


iia. 


IV.— To  Ae  EOHer  tf  thi  TlMEt. 


Wo  muat  request  the  favour  of  a  very  few  more  lines  of  yoni: 
▼alubJe  p*P«r.  ibr  the  purpose  of  making  a  single  comment  on 
Mr.  Samuel  Wesley's  fbtiher  animadversions  on  the  Mognrplncal 
Dietkmrf  Bhukkm^  premising  never  again  to  tsouble  vou  on  the 
aal^eot,  Tnat  geatltnuHi  ia  now  eiidently  deairoua  dl  adding  fono 
to  bia  flrat  attack  on  the  work,  by  aeousiog  the  compilers  of  a  want 
p£  honeaty  in  faiag  the  dale  even  of  his  diaeaae,  Ihe  cause  of  their 
belief  of  tne  Ihct  Is  hlready  before  tbe  public,  and  the  comollera  are 
happy  to  aay,  haa  M\y  aatlsfled  tbe  very  nomeroua.fHenaa  of  the 
trork ;  it  Mjr  retoains  for  them  to  enotaio,  that  they  had  reason 
nnraaaally  to  luow  oi  Mr«  Samuel  Wealey'a  beina  alive  in  tbe  year 
1814 ;  of  eome  neyer  saw  his  decease  announced;  and  were  out  of 
fiiglanS  dtoiiftg  tha  whole  of         They  oenaetutntly  concluded 


the  event  tb'haverodeurred  lir  that  ^ear ;  at(lf,  hcpwerer,  qualifying 
such  opinion  by  the  word  ^  about.''  Iww  far  this  can  be  constru^ 
into  want  of  honeaty,  they  aubasit  to  the  candpur  Qf  your  reiy 

numerous  readers; 

Wo  remain,  Sir, 

Yonr  very  obedient  Servants, 

SAINSaURY  AMP  Ga. 
11,  BeWt  BmUmgs,  SalU^  S^mre,  Oct.  16. 

,  V.—Frpm  the  News  of  Literature  and  Fashion. 


GHOST  SXTRAORDINARY. 
Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  who  had  upon  many  occaaions  deligbted  tht» 
musical  world  with  nia  compositiopa,  went  out  of  that  vvorid  with 
an  ease  and  tranquillity  altogether  unprecedented.  '  No  aick  had 
received  the  departing  araaician-^o  huntajpian  of  the  faculty  acce^ 
lerated  his  departure—no  undertaker  supplied  him  with  a  shroud  or 
a  coffin~no  mourner  lamented  over  his  nier— the  usual  honours  of 
the  dead  were  not  paid  to  him— -the  seiton  would  dig  him  no  ffrave 
—the  parson  did  net  read'the  service  over  him,  even  for. the  lucre 
of  bis  fee->his  grave  was  not  watched,  neither  was  it  secured  by 
any  of  the  devicea  by  which  moderna  attempt  to  preserve  the  re- 
mains of  their  friends,  and  yet  it  ia  certain  that  no  eesofTectiiMi 
man  meddled  with  the  body— no  man  wrote  his  epitaph-*and  the 
place  of  his  sepulture  was  not  marked  even  by  a  nettle.  Never,  in 
short,  did  a  being,  who  made  so  mueh  and  so  delightful  a  noioo 
in  the  woiid,  elide  oat  of  it  in  a  manner  so  quiet  and  nnacoeuntahto 
—so  quiet  that  it  had  not  been  known,  and  so  unaccountable  that  it 
had  not  been  believed,  had  Messrs.  Sainsbur}^  and  Co.»  of  BellV 
din2K£}eet-street,  not  contrived  to  hint  at  m  their  infallibly  ao» 
curat6  ''^mographlcal  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  Musicuina  ; " 
a  woiit^MF  dirthori^  ao  unqueationable,  Jihat  every  man  whom  it 
reporta  as  dead  muit  be  so,  and- of  aeeaaaoy  so  precise,  that  ha  idio 
does  not  believe  It,  ia  an  inidel  oC  the  very  MOfst  clasa*  It  is  a 
paios-taking  and  generous  work  too,  and  perfonns  for  the  sweat 
warblers  on  wire  and  cat-sot,  and  the  sonorous  rinsers  of  brass,  that 
.which  they  cannot  poaaibly  do  for  themselves.  Never  was*  there  a 
khider  and  mot^^irtnierested  service  than  that  which  Chose  giftaii 
peraoM  paribrmed  to  the  aahl-  Ifr^  SasMiel  Wesley,  throngh  thia 
their  oraide  of  truth*  He  eipiiec^  without  a  pain  or  a  grean :  di4 
not  make  a  single  wry  face  at  a  nauseous  draught—coat  nobodj 
a  farthing  or  a  tear--and  had  all  manner  of  justice  done  to  his 
memory. 

Now  one  wonld  have  naturally  thought  that'  ^eatmoif  so  grt* 
tirtiona  and  ao  kind,  would  have  bean  anflleient  to  appaaae  tha 
manes  of  Mr.  £x-aherifl  Parkins,  or  Richard  Martin,  Esq.,  or  o^aa 
to  still  the  ever-wakeful  trrmta  of  Joseph  Hume  himself:  that,  in 
short,  it  would  have  pacified  the  most  discordant  ghost  that  ever 

visited  the  glimpses  of  the  Moon,"  and,  consequently,  that  it  would 
have  bean  nectar  and  ambrosia  ta  the  tuneful  apirit  of  the  departed 
harmoniat.  But  man  ia  bom  to  c^appoiatment :  and  ao  it  aeems 
tliat  though,  toeording  to  tba  oracle,  {Vide  the  Dictionary/* 
race  WaaLBY,"  or^The  Thaea"  of  Uat  Tneaday,]  Mr.  Samuel 
Wesley  **died  about  ,  the  year  1815,"  hia  ghost  haa  continued  to 
haunt  the  world  ibr  a  period  as  long  aa  that -of  the  Trcdan  war,  and 
thnoMfl  mt  to  oontinue  for  no  onn  knowa  how  muoh  loager.  It 
ia  a  very  '^abataatial  and  induatiioas  sort  of  a  ghost*  It  haa  taken 
up  iltf  abode 'iit  No.  10^  £«aton*atreet.  Buston-aqnare,  wheaeeit 
regularly  aenda  for  anppliea  of  beaf^eaks  and  musicpaper ;  aad  it 
is  a  very  orthodox. and  religious  sort  or a  ghost,  for  it  has  pre^ 
pared,  and  kbout^te  MlUlsh,  An  entirely  nevr  Musical  Church- 
Service : "  ibr  which  iC  has,  in  all  pVobability,  collecied  materiala  ia 
the  choicer  department  of  that  land  of  perennial  song,  in  which 
Measrs.  Sainsbuty  and  Co.  did  what  in  tnem  lay  to  proeurq  it  a 
residence, 

Thiscaae  ia  pazdHag  and  alarming  beyond  all  precedent..  Macbeth, 
when  the  ghost  of  Baaqno  merely  reated  Itself  for  a  few  minntea 
on  a  atod,  complained  bucauae  the  man  would  not  die  "  when  tba. 
braina  were  out"  We  have  given  over  all  nomplaiots  on  that  score, 
because,  to  any  rational  .or  useful  purpose,  we  find  as  many  felka 
living  with  the  Drains  ont  as  with  the  bnins  in ;  but  really  if  ghosfh 
are  to  eat  beaf-steaks,  and  publish  music,  it  is  another  matter  alHH 
gethar.  We  amUd  faavaso  coa^vabla  otdccHoa  to  the  old*faahioBCil 
ghoats,  who  need  to  whiak  about  Ijke  a  nightly  natiple,  eatwg  no* 
thing,  and  charging  nothing  for  their  work :  nut  if  a  ghost  is  to  con* 
same  the  food,  and  claim  the  wagea  of  a  Ihring  person,  we  do  npt 
exactly  see  how  Professor  Malthus  himself  is  to  get  rid  of  the  so* 
|>orabundant  pe^lation.  We  ft)ar  there  la  nobody  connected  with 
any  of  our  learned  aodetica  that  would  venture  to  aseddle  with  tWa 
matter,  and.  therefore,  we  would  adviae  that  Mr.  Daviea  Giddy 
Gilbert  aad  ur.  George  Birkbeck,  ar  any  too  greater  coii)|urera,  thai 
can  be  found,  should  forthwith  be  deputed  to  wait,  upon  l>r.  Uib* 
bert,  of  Edinburgh,  who  certainly  knows  more  of  the  physiology  of 
glioats  than  any  man  living,  take  hia  advice  upon  the  case,  and  re* 
port  (though  the  medium  of  the  said  Mr.  Bavies  Giddy  QiUMrt) 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  its  annroaching  meeting.  In  the  mean* 
time,'  we  think  it  would  be  fMlviaable  to  keep  aaeye  upon  Dr.  MaU 


thua,  and  also  to  have  ^Imtrnte  ready  for  cenain  aagea  who  perforaa 
dkiaation  near  the  Biid-aaga  Walk,  ia  St  Janea'a  Pmrk. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  CHARON'S  BOAT. 
The  Ghost  extraordiDary/'  which  (straoge  as  it  may  sound),  is 
at  present  very  maieriaUy  occapied,  nevertheless  willingly  snatches 
a  lew  moments,  gratefully  to  -ackpowledge  the  very  curious  but 
most  incontrovertible  statement  of  facts,  contained  in  "  The  News 
of  Literature  and  Fashion,"  of  Saturday,  Get.  16th. 
r  The  faith  of  the  said  ghost  in  the  truth  and  utility  of  alchemical 
experiment,  is  every  day  increasing ;  and  a  certain  agreeable  one,, 
(made  often  long  before,  as  well  as  after  his  corporeal  decease  in 
1816)  continues  to  corroborate  his  belief,  namely,  the  never-failing 
experiment  of  converting  copper  and  silver  into  beef-steaks.  The 
ghost  i»  now  persevering  assicfuonsly  and  strenuously  (with  a  vivid 
expectation  of  success)  to  prove  with  equal  force  of  demonstration, 
that  music  paper  may  be  infallibly  transmuted  into  gold. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 

Vienna. — ^The  only  novelty  that  lias  appeared  herq  .is  a 
Drama  with  songs,  intitled  Die  Tettaments-clausel  (The  Codicil 
of  the  Will),  the  poetry  and  music*  by-  Albin  Pfaller,  honorary 
citizen  of  Vienna.  Without  stopping  to  enquire  what  merit 
gave  the  above-mentioned  poet  and  conTipoaer  claim  to  sucii  an 
honor,  it  recurs  tinwillingly  to  the  mind  that  he  sbftres  this 
distinct ioQ  in  common  with  the  great  Beethoven :  hence, 
Louis  van  Beethoven  and  Albin  Pfaller  are  both  composers!  But 
— quam  loHffo  intervaUo !  it  is  Mont  Blanc  .raising  iiis  snow- 
crowned  summit  to  the  clouds^  and  a  mole  hill  at  our  feet. 
M:*  Pfaller  seems  to  have  been  studious  to  cull  the  flowers  of 
his  rotisic  in  ale-houses  and  tea-gardens,  from  the  stock  of 
blind  harpers  and  fiddlers,  town  pifiers,  — He  is  satisfied  to 
accompany  these  most  popular  of  ail  ^lopular  melodies  with 
now  and  then  a  chord  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  of 
tlie  piece.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  trash  made 
a  perfect  fiascone.  . 

'  u  he  other  opei^s  given  here,  were  Zelmira,  which  continues 
to  please  even  the<iess  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Rossini,  and  II 
JBarbiere,  di  Siviglia,  This  opera  has  introduced  to  the  public, 
quite  unexpectedly  as  it  appears,  Madame  Fodor  and  Signor 
La  Blache.'  Tlie  occasion  was  quite  a  moment  of  triumph, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
were  both  received.  •  . 

Salieri '  has  been  allowed  his  full  honorary  pension,  aifter 
having  completed  the  Jubilee  of  musical  reign,  and  is  succeeded 
in  his  situation  by  Kapellmeister  Eybler,  an  excellent  cootni*- 
puntist,  from  the  school  of  Albreclitsberger,  whose  composi- 
tions deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  are. 

There  is  just  arrived  here  //  Maestro  ^ercadante,  who  is  so 
great  *a  favourite  in  Italy,  and  the  faithful* pupil,  not  to  say 
slavish  imitator  of  Rossini ;  he  is  come  to  superintend  the  re- 
presentation of  his  favorite  opera,  E'lUa  et  Claudio,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  given  here. 


CA88BL.»Au6(lier  sui-prising  instance  of  precoce  talent  has 
lately  appeared  here,  in  the  person  of  Louisa  David,  a  child 
of  ten  years  of  age.  Among  other  performances,  she  surprised 
»the  public  with  HummeFs  Concerto  in  A  minor,  which  she 
played  with  great  spirit,  taste,  and  correctness;  as  well  as  a 
Fot-pourri  with  her  brother  Ferdinand,  that  also  gave  great 
satisfaction.  She  is  of  Jewish  parents,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  is  every  where  received  among 
persons  of  her  own  persuasion. 

The  operas  that  have  been  performed  here,  are  the  Jessonda 
of  Spohr ;  Let  deux  Journies  of  Cherubini ;  11  Barhiere  di  Si- 
viglia of  Rossini  ^  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  ;  Le  Chaperon  Ronae, 
by  Boildicu ;  the  Pigmalion  of  Rousseau,  the  music  by  Bondfa; 
Le  nouveau  H^ntier,  by  Boildieu;  Die  Sckweizer  Familie,  by 
W^igl;  Jean  de  Paris;  LaVestale,  by  Spontini;  Die  Zau- 
herflote,  ai\d  Don  Juan ;  The  CaiUff  of  Bagdat;  Valentine  of 
Milan;  Rossini's  Tancredi  and  Cenerentola;  and  Der  Fret- 
sehutz. 


Cologne.  —  The  annual  musical  feast  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
was  lately  given  herCi  under  the  direction  of  Kapellmeister  F. 


Schneider,  who,  oil  thia  occasioo,  prodacad  hit  crand  Orttorio^ 
DieSundfiutht  (The  Deluge)  expressly  composed  for  this  occa> 
sion.  This  new  work  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  i 
on  the  second  day  were  given  three  great  compositiooa  of  cele- 
brated masters  from  the  Lower  Rhine Ist.  Symphony,  No.  4, 
by  F:  Ries;  2nd.  Hymns,  by  Beethoven  3d.  the  Overture  to 
Coriolanns,  by  the  same;  and  lastly,  the- 103rd  Psalm,  by 
Fasca.  The  whole  assemblage  of  musicians  and  singers  united 
on  this  occasion  from  the  various  towns  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  persons.  M.  Kapell- 
meister Schneider  came  from  Dessau  to  lend  hit  vaioable 
assistance  on  this  occasion,  and  the  zeal  with  which  the' 
whole  object  was  prosecuted  was  highly  crcditaUe  to  the  ta- 
lents assembled. 


Naples,  Oct.  2d. — ^The  Missa  pro  Defunetis,  by  Zingarelli, 
was  performed  in  U;e  Koya]  Chapel  this  morning^  for  Louis 
XVIII.  Aaerwards  a  Motetl,  by  Whiter,  was  sung.  The 
eflTect  of  both,  particularly  the  former,  was  most  impressive. 

Pacini^s  new  Opera,  Alessandro  nelV  Indie,  has  just  been 
brought  out  here :  it  is  a  meagre  imitation  of  Rossini,  as  all  his 
compositions  are.  An  order  is  just  issued  here,  from  theSove-^ 
reigriy  prohibiting  all  persons  from  hissing  at  the  Teahv  San 
Carlo,  and  also  commanding  that  none  shall  presume  to  encore 
anything,  till  his  Majesty  sets  the  es^ample!  ' 

— ■  n"«  Ther  new  oratorio  of  Samsone,  from  the  pen  of 
Basil^  after  being  long  announced,  was  given  here  recently,  and 
obtained  greal  applause.  Thia  is  the  oratorio  relative  to  which 
the  fiimous  Maestro  di  capella,  Ziugarelli,  wrote  abetter  to  the 
Canon  Pignotti  of  Loretto,  which  has  been  cppied  in  several 
journals*,  wherein  ^curs  the  following  remarkable  passage 
glancing  at  the  music  of  the  present  day :  ^  ''I  cannot  ex- 
press the  joy  I  feel  to  fiud  jthat,  ^at  a  time  when  scarcely  any 
other  music  obtains  siicoiiis,lbut,)vh«^  owes  its  existence  to  acci- 
dent, and  wbieh  seeuMi.  dfiaUnc^l  do  stun  the  ear,  and  to  call 
down  the  execration  of  g^aad/t«ste»-r-my  dear  Neapolitans  have 
shewn  their  love  of  the  truly  beautiful,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  music  of  our  Basili,  a  music  which  is  composed  with  no 
less  judgment  and  taste,  and  which  b^s  for  its  object  to  give 
the  real  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  words." 

At  the  termination  of  Sig:  Barbaja's  direction  of  Sm^  Cmrlo,^. 
free  benefit  v^as  given  to  the  orchentra.  In  consideration  of 
their  lopg  term  of  services  under  this  khanager,  and  t)efore  their 
b^ing  transferred  over  to.  the  gentl€»man  before- mentioned, 
Mr.  Glossop. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  prospectus 
that  he  circulated  on  this  occasion,  which  does  not  hold  out 
any  very  splendid  prospects.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  G.  says, 
"  that  he  had  undertaken  a  long  and  painful  voyage,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  the  most  distinguished  artists,  but  that 
the  number  of  these  was  at  present  so  scarce,  and  the  period  so 
short,  that  he  was  unfortunately  unable  to  answer  the  general 
expectation  in  the  manner  he  had  anticipated ;  but  that,  by 
using  every  effort,  and  at  considerable  sacrifices,  he  hoped 
shortly  to  be  able  fully  to  correspond  to  the  promises  he  had 
made."  Then  follows  the  prospectus,  which  announces,  that 
"  he  engaged  to  give  three  performances  a  week,-from  the  13tii 
of  May,  rS24,  till  the  close  of  the  year,  together  with  ten  mas- 
querades; four  new  operas;  two  farzi,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
conservatory,  for  which  he  was  to  give  300  Neapolitan  ducats; 
and  two  operas  which  were  new  to  Naples,  and  had  been 
received  elsewhere  with  applause ;  four  grand,  and  four  smaller 
ballets."  The  company  was  to  consist  of  three  prtme  donne^ 
three  tenors,  and  three  bases;  a  chorus  consisting  of  thirty 
singers,  and  the  same  number  of  coryphaei ;  six  first  rate 
^dancers,  three  male  and  three  female ;  and  two  of  the  second 
rate;  a  celebrated  ballet-master,  ainl  a  secoiul  of  considerable 
ability;  twenty-four  coryphsei  of  both  sexes ;  twenty-four  pu- 
pils of  the  royal  school ;  and  twenty-four  figurants. 

Then  follow  the  names  of.  the  company,  both  singere  and 
dancers ;  among  the  former  are.  prime  donne;  Adelaide  Tosi, 
Catterina  Liparini,  Carolina  Colbi,  Paolina .  Sicard,  Fapny 


♦  See  Harmonicon  for  hist  Month,  page  178.  . 
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AytoDy  Adelaide  CeMii;  Anna  Albertit  Primi  facon;  An- 
drea NoEzariy  Nicola  Taccbinanii»  Rainieri'MarcfaionDi,  Gio. 
Battista  Veiver,  and  Pietro  Gentili.  Primi  htuii ;  Luigi  Bion- 
dioiy  Ant,  D*Arbonville, .  Michele  Benedetti»  GugUelmo  Gu- 
glielmv  and  Carlo  Moncada ;  and,  Luisi  Pacini,  hi0a,  Poiti; 
And.  Leone  Tottola,  Giovanni  Schmidt,  and  Felice  Romani. 
Maestri  Compaitori;  Cavaliere  Caraia,  Cayaliere  Moriacclii, 
Giacomo  Mayerbeer,  Pietro  Raiaaondi,  Steffano  Pavesi,  Gio- 
vanni Pacini,  Louis  Droaet  (!),  *  Antonio  Sapienza,  Pasqoale 
Sogner  (who  are  alao  to  compoae  ballets),  Nicola  Vaccai,  Gia* 
como  Cordelia,- and  Gnetano  Donizzetti. 

Of  course  several  of  the  above-oamed  persons  will  also  be 
employed  by  this  manager  at  his  other  theatres  at  Naples 
and  Milan.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  and  showy  list  of  the 
names  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  composing  the  ballet.  The 
first  dancers  are  almost  all  French. 

Teairo  del  Ftmdo.  In  the  first  eighteen  representations,  to- 
gether with  the  above-mentioned  singers,  also  Mad.  Fodor  and 
oig.  Lablache  were  engaged.  The  operas  given,  were  Gene- 
roiitd  e  Vendetta^  by  Sogner,  which  was  not  successful ;  II  Jlfo- 
trimonio  Segreto ;  R  Barbiere  di  Siwfflia,  by  Rossini ;  Elisa  e 
CiawUop  by  Mercadante. 

Teatro  Novo, — For4his  theatre  there  are,  according  to  the 
prospectus,  to  be~^yen  two  hundred  representations,  at  various 
periods.  Prime  donne:  Teresa  Grienmar,  Irene  Cerioli,  Teresa 
Melas,  and  Maria  Russo  Pepe.  Prima  dimna  teria ;  Fraikesca 
Cfaeccheriiii.  Seconde  Donne ;  Carolina  Borgan,  Rosiua  Da- 
retti,  and  Clementina  Grassi.  Primi  htffiNapolUani;  Carlo  Ca- 
saccia,  andRafifaele  Casaccia. '  Primibuj^  Toieoni;  Giuseppe 
Fioravanti,  and  Gaetano  de  Nikola.  Pnmi  tenbri:  Paolo  Zi- 
lioli,*  Ferd.  Minieri,  and  Luigi  Nqferi.  Secondi  tenori;  Ferdi- 
nando  Mollo,  and  Bartolomeo.Sabattini.  Maestri  Compoeitori ; 
besides  Saverio  Mercadante,'and  Gaetano  Donizzetli,  occur  the 
following  names,  new  at  least  to  us — Gagliardi,  Miliotti^  As- 
senzio,  Baggioli,  and  Guiseppe  Grasso  D^Anna.  The  first 
opera  to  be  given,  is  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart;  and  the 
second.  La  Spoio  di  Provinzia^  by  Cordelia. 


MihAv ^^Teatro,  delta  Scala.  The  opera  company  at  pre- 
sent here,  consists  of  Afad.  Belloc,  Rosa  Morandi,  Brigida 
Lorenzani,.Fjran.cesca  Festa,  Marianna  Kainz,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, all  prime  donne;  G.  B.  Verger  and  Luigi  Sirletti, 
tenors;  Fillppo  Galli,  Bassist;  and  Nicolo  De  Grecis,  Buno. 
The  season  opened,  with  the  Semiramide  of  Rossini,  in  which 
only  three  or  four  pieces  pleased,  and  particularly  the  imposing 
though  noisy  introduction. 

.  .  Rossini  |)as  written  for  this  tragic  opera  a  new  overture  in  D 
nanjor,  which,  is. not  likely  to  add  much  to  his  reputation. 
The  theme  of  the  andante  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  air 
"  Freut  euchdes  Lehentf'  ('*Life  let  us  cherish,")  which  also 
occura  again  in  the  finale.  It  is  whispered  that  this  composer, 
always  fertile  ip  expedients,  has  had  this  overture  long  lying 
in  his  desk. ;  The  theme  of  the  allegro  movement  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  fas.  an  ofispring  of.  Zingarelli^s  Omftra  adorata, 
which  presumption  is  still  more  strengthened  from  the  situation 
in  which  it  is  again  eiAployed  in  the  second  act  The  stretta  in 
the  finale,  expressive  of  horror  and  overwhelming  awe,  is 
comp94ed  in  one  of  Rossini's  happiest  moments  * ;  yet  the 
subject  may  be  traced  to  the  well-known  but  masked  waltz  of 
the  Barhiere  di  Siviglia, 

The  two  operas  of  Agnese  and  Tancredi  were  produced  in 
order  to  form  a  contrast  to  this  opera,  which  soon  began  to 
create  «rmm. — ^These  were  followed  by  Atpasia  ed  Agide,  a 
new  opera  seria  by  Nicolini,  but  it  lived  to  see  only  three  re- 
presentations. '  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  this  composer  has 
quitted  his  old  style,  and  fallen  into  the  vortex  of  fashion,  by 
becoming  a  copier,  or  at  least  an  imitator  of  Rossini. 

Another  new  opera,  which  had  been  promised  last  autumn, 
was  also  produced,  the  Elena  e  Malvina,  by  Carlo  Soliva.  It 
was  received  tlie  first  evening-  with  warm  applause  by  the 
friends  of  the  composer,  but  all  would  not  do;  it  lived  but  four 
nights.  This  maestro,  who  at  present  fills  the  situation  of  Maestro 
delcanto  in  the  Conservatory  at  Warsaw,  and  of  whose  first  opera 

(•)  For  this  movement^  sec  Harxomcobi,  No.  1 68. 


■  we  before  gave  some  acooimt,  is  a  good  harmonist,  and  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  best  masters  of  the 
German  school ;  but  a  poverty  of  ideas,  and  a  want  of  taste  in 
the  general  treatment  of  his  subject,  render  his  present  work 
monotonous.  It  it  also  very*  long,  and  even  more  fotiguing 
than  the  unreasonably  long  Semiramis^  with  its  profusion  of 
recitativo  ohbligato.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  were  heard 
to  complain  of  this  tax  on  their  patience,  and  rcfcurred  with 
pleasure  to  the  ease  and  delight  they  experienced  m  giving 
the  operas  of  Mozart 

A  fourth  new  opera  was  also  produced,  called  Isabella  ed 
Enrico,  the  music  by  Pacini;  it  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  at  the  conclusion  the  maestro  and  principal  singers 
were  called  for  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  public. 
On  the  second  evening,  however,  the  applause  was  much  less; 
neither  maestro  nor  singers  were  called  on  the  stage,  and  on 
the  third  evening  the  theatre  was  emptv.  Metamorphoses  of 
this  kind  are  with.us  the  order  of  the  day,  and  many,  pieces 
make  on  the  first  representation  a  furore,  and  on  the  second  a 
fiasco.  Signer  Pacini,  a  young  and  very  respectable  apostle 
of  Rossini,  whose  operas  are  frequently  given  in  the  towns  of 
central  Italy,  is  a  composer  by  no  means  destitute  of  fancy ; 
but  his  present  opera,  the  introduction  and  the  finale  excepted, 
poasesseswothing  remarkable,  except  it  be  that  the  violoncellos 
are,  without  any  very  apparent  reason,  kept  hard  at  work 
during  every  part  of  it  That  after  so  m^uy  fiascos,  the  ope- 
ras of'SemiramiSf  Agnese,  and  Tancredi  should  have  been  coit- 
tinoally  interchanged,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  management  of  the  two  royal  theatres  La  Scala  and  La 
Canobiana,  has  ikilen  into  tbe  hands  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.. 
Joseph  Glossop,  tlie  husband  of  the  singer  Fearon.  He  has 
also  undertaken  the  dtvection  of  the  principal  theatres  at 
Naples  for  a  term  oCaix  years.  He  is  certainly  playing  a  high 
card,'  and'  how  lie  will  finish,  time  fnust  show;  certainly  the 
moment  for  his  speculation  is  not  a  very  propitious  one,  from 
the  scarcity  of  good  composers  and  singers  of  excellence.  It 
'  must  not  at  the  same  time  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  no  good 
ballet-masters  at  present  in  Italy;  the  celebrated  Vigauo  is  no 
more^  the  stUl  surviving  Gioja  is  old,  and  all  the  others  are  good 
for  little  or  nothing.  From  these  causes,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  music  of  the  present  day  in  general,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  apathy  that  prevails,  at  least  in  tliis  place,  for 
theatricals  of  all  kinds. 

The  celebrated  Paganini  lately  gave  two  concerts  in  tKe 
Scala,  which  was  very  numerously  attended.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  great  as  was  this  virtuoso  on  his  difficult 
instrument  some  years  ago,  he  has  within  these  few  years  made 
surprising  advances.  The  only  thing  to  be  jregretted  is,  that 
he  neglects  the  eantabilSf  and  the  nobler  powers  of  his  instru- 
ment, for  music  of  the  difficult  and  astonishing  kind.  On,  the 
first  night  he  gave  a  Concerto,  with  a  recitative  and  three 
varied  airs,  the  latter  of  *  which  was  enthusiastically  encored. 
The  whole  was  performed  on  the  4th  string! 

On  the  second  night,  he  also  gave  a  violin  concerto^  in  one 
movement ;  a  military  sonata,  and  variations  on  three  subjects 
from  Mozart,  Weigl,  and  Vogler,  on  the  G  string,  and  lastly 
the  well  known  Variations  on  Sugmayer's  Hexentanz  (Dance  of 
the  Witches.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  these  occasions  not  a 
single  piece  was  given  from  Rossini,  a  circmustance  that  seemed 
to  delight  many  of  the  audience,  who  begin  to  feel  it  a  relief  to 
be  able  to  escape  from  the  crambe  repetita  of  this  composer, 
which  has  pursued  Uiem  every  where.  It  is  said  that'  he  is 
about,  to.  undertake  a  musical  tour  through. Germany;  France, 
and  England ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  state  of  his  health  is 
not  the  best.  He  is  an  extraordinary  man,  and  is  said  to  be 
composing  his  own  metnoirs,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  at 
least  the  lovers  of  music. 

The  promising  youth,  Carlo  Alinovi,  who  is  only  twelve 
years  ^f  age,  gave  an  Academid  musicale,  in  the  concert-room 
of  the  Seals,  in  which  he  performed  with  great  effect  two  con- 
certos with  variations  on  .  the  horn. 

Among  tlie  sacred  music  given  here,  during^the  holy  week, 
was  WeigPs  oratorio I^c  Pamone ;  its  success  was  but  partial ;  the 
latter  part  Seemed  to  please  the  most  It  was  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Signer  Rolla,  partly  by  dilettante,  and  in  part 
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bff  re9iilar«itiflbu  Oil  Gq94  Fnd^r  wm  8if«n»  m  U»  mhm 
«r  file  b««*e  of  Sifsor  Claielki,  n  freli  kaowo  patro*  of  nwe, 
£e«tlioveii*B  orttoria  of  Cirist  om  lAc  il^vM  </  Olwei,  It  k 
tfttMlated  into  ItaUiii^  and  exdted  greet  mwlioe.  Tbe  wMe 
WM  accomp«Di«d  en  tbe  pkina  by  tlie  dnuvhlcur  of  IIm  gfiitlis 
man  alieve*neine£l»  Signora  Cenatanm  Catttla,  n  pupil  of  lUfl 
Mesart,  eklcat  aoo  of  the  UhMtrious  cempiMKr  of  thia  name. 
The  mutical  etttertaitMnenta  which  eemtanUy  take  place  in  tlw 
hoQie  of  tbeae  amatenra  merit  notice,  nod  parUcnlarly  on  a«>- 
count  of  the  ]o\e  which  prevails  here  for  thf^  aMWp,  ^>  ^ 
great  Mo«rt,  as  j#Sl  u  fitei  %ti  zeil  tll|^  ht^ssf  tbowa  irpr<>- 
moting  among  rountvesei  a  taste  f|r  the  eomponiKoaa  of 
theGerman  aSiool.  Jki  nophee'are  belteraelect^  peHinraMilicca 
given,  both  of  th^  Italian  and  Germaa  adiool,  and  ibey  ape 
adoiirably  led  by  M.  Karl  Moatrt,  who  tbua  woitbily  hoiKOttra 
llie  meniory  of  bit  iUnatriona  fidher,   


PAaift. — La  Donna  del  Logo  has  beeiH(|Mis  at 
ItaHtn^  after  having  been  two  nnoulha  promised,  but  it  pro- 
duced very  little  efFect.   The  composer  has  added'  uutliinf  to 
his  reputation  by  this  dpcra,  amongst  tbe  Parisians^  at  least. 

 We  have  heard,  from  all  the  artists,  of  the  bankruptcy 

of  the  King's  Theatre,  in  LondOB. :  Tlripdf  tibe  sfOp^;;|M|P^  ^  j    \j  (j 


has  hsppened  within  a  few  years^  ftndtbe'p^rfdmiers 
htely  arrived  from  England,  consider  themselves  as  wrong^, 
not  by  a  poor  beggarly  advenb^rai.  a  well-known  ^aye,  but 
bv  the  country  that  employed  hinu  We  hear'idtich'brTliV 
boasted  morality  of  the  Vast  i^tty  Ofr  Tfiaihtis^  b«ntM^  Ml  We^ 
find  that  it  give^  not  only  pMectioiv  hwl  pairoMge^to'^aiir 
outcasts,  to  tliose  that  escape  fVom  the  uist  bMiishaseatiar  ear 
hws.^*  aiid  othors,  liave  oot  by  IMIr 

etatements  raised  the  character  of  the.  JGoglish  jpsti9ii  ii^  .1J^. 
opinion  of  their  Gallic  neigh bours«  \.  .  , 

■  It  is  said  that  M.  Castit-Blflze  means  to  coinmc!Dce  ^, 
legal' process  against  Signor  Rossiui,  ill  order  fo  obtain  com- 
pensation from  him  for  having  used  two  of  the  irtimas  OF  Ae 
R>rmer,  translated  ftito  Italian,  without  Uis  peniiisnon*v 

>Sept.  27tli.  After  an  abseaoe  of  five  mbnths»  MaiMe 
PtoU  returned  to  thia  theatre^r2%4A(rt  Jldtm>H»n  Saftiirday 
last.  The  crowd  was  iromenac.  aod.wtioHy  c^iUr^ted  on  af« 
count  of  the  cantatriet;  for,  though  Jtimeo,  the  opera  per-: 
formed,  has  some  good  things  in  it,— ds,^  timers  adorata  a^pelttu 
and  Ak  I  eari  palpiti^  yet  it  is  singularly*  lonft*^  and»  if  it  were  not 
fbr  tbe  desire  to  see  the  third  act,  tbe  ditettenti  would  fioNl  it 
difficult  to  sit  out  the  two  finM.  • 

 Oct  dth.  Sigoor  Aflbenro  OnukMn*^  ft-  atrieed  hi 

Parts.  He  is  engsged  at  tlio  Th4Aiirf  M<fn  l»r  ||hm  iSMthoi 
that  is,  tin  he  is  wsnted  tu  London,  w^cre  he  baa  9  kmg  en- 
gsgement.  He  is  to  sppear  \n  Otelh^  and  it  is  said  that  bla 
voice  b  mtich  like  that  of  Crivelli. 


YORKSHIRE  SECOND  GRAND  MUSICAL  FBSTIVAL. 

Tsa  holding  of  tbia  Festival  is  now  definitively  fixed  ibr  Tiies- 
dny*  the  idtb  September.  18A9i»  and  the  three  feltowhig  days, 
being  the  week  befere  Doncastef  R«ees.  At  the  last  Fesli«ai» 
which  was  io  the  laeek  aaei  tliete  mouk  tbo  weather  waa  nfMs 
tlie  ishole  (ikkonsy  .«od  uupropilicmi,  but  bjf  ^boosMPg  iia 
^lier  period,  tbsre  is  a  greater  probabiUty  of  UsKing  fiivet 
matlier  and  sunshine^  whiili.are  so  highly  flcsiiable  for  setting; 
^  tbe  beauties  of  the  MM»ter  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
will  be  four  mornhig  and  three  evening  performances,  with  a 
fnnd  fiuic9*dress  ball  ou  tlio  FMay  nigtH}  far  which'  the 
weaeot  Assem^y  Rooii>(UO  feat  by  40)^ a»d  the  urn  Concast 
Htfomh  (90  tet  by  will  be  tbiowa  9peaifl4e^r»iii  oiko 
suite. — ^l^he  latter  room  is  rspidly  proceediog  witlw  Uio 
roof  ia  nea%  finished.  Thia  noble  buiUliog^  which  will  ac- 
coBswodsto  npwardaof  9000  auditorS|  is  to  be  vested  ii*  the 
Affchbialkop^  m  Daotf.  and  the  Lord  MaYor»  for  tbe  beolBt  of 
the  four  Infirmaries  of  York»  Ijaeds,  Hah«  and  Sheffield  ;^it 
will  coat  above  a^MOU  a«d»  should  Kk^  sectipto  of  the  evei^ags 
not  quite  equal  tbat  mm^  the  dcftckiicy  fiill  be  suppKed  out 

•  Theve  must  hs  soma  erro^  in  thiss  or«  pechaps  it  is  what  isi 
England  is  caUed  a  koaa^^EDiTW. 


of  tho  GiMra»t»e4bis4  wWdi  ansocurta  at  pMM»t  to  96M)1. 
^For  tho  Minslar»  lb*  badd  wilt  cmisist  of  net  lem  than  siv 
tmsifrad  perftNnnsf%  asany  of  wham  ase  a&raadv  eiigsged»  %m* 
dadiog  nost  of  tbe  principal  both  vocal  and  iastrameutal ; 
and  the  osmoiitlM  ate  now  in  nqgotiaiinii  wilb  otbeia.  TIm 
einswea  wItt  he  dtterMned  npou  aa  aoon  aa  pastfbK  bi  order 
to  give  tbe  pairlbrMis  att  opfioitiiMty  ofBaffteting  tbeamelvrs 
ia  theoi^  tbtoogb  tbe  inakranentabty  of  Ifaa  vwriooa  Choral 
Societka  wbidi  axisl  in  tbe  g seal  tow na  of  Yoibabira  and 
Laocaahii^  nod  *^n4fAUj|[  "*ppb^  *  reawdy..ibr  the  great 
disal|vantaie  ifitoler  wKiclirrairaiic|^  UnsicMe^Bgagcuesally 
iabgkiw  of  i  woOt  el  pi#<|  rebea#als.  Judbed^  every  eaeitk>n 
k  being  aiSde  lb  render  the  FeatTVal  In  att^especta  worthy  ef 
the  patronage  of  tbe  nuwicai  worlds  among  wboni  it  baa  cucited 
the  greateal  iuleresl.  If  saectaiM— >of  wbick  if  vse  can  tml 
ibft  reports  oCilie  anxiety  to  witness  il  tbat  bavo  been  waled 
to  tts  from  the  Souths  th^eau  bo  no  doubt-^wo  My  look  Ibr 
i  P9riq^il.i(  q^aewal4f  tbe  treat,  at  tbe  jitdicioiis  ialarval  of 
every  four  or  five  yean^  Io  tbe  lastt«g  advanliy  of  the  noUa 
•-obarities-  alMMO  oaeutianked. 


D&vby-Lans  TB&atrx 
Opened  on  the  l6th  of  hist  month.  The  FmrnkmU  iajpa^ 
mwsdt  bii»  Mtbttrtptnpthifig  w^y  of  atteotiou  iu  tba^nuiaacal 
^imj  ^^^^  app^ai^i^^  •  •  _^Cbfti^B^asp^^tg'  at  psaam^l  ott^pgad  at  this 
li<Hi|»9  oot^iAhsUBdiag  wliai  boen  aaid  ia  tbo  worU  about 
iti  is  iifkOQwomS^^str^iigt  coijAisftipig  of  a  powerfid  tw^p  ^  ham^ 

GtrvicyMiUiBMiw  SteATAs, 

Webar's-popttlar  opera,  tfio  JWi^Mta.  tnoaopolizcs  idl  thea- 
trical .aft«:<i^nir'<M|rtu  Mf^  er^iji  tbeatieu  it  was  produced  on 


to  Miss  Paton,  and  the  principal  f  coot*  to  Mr.  Pearman.  The 
formtflP' appeared,  at  the  fiiM  representation  here,  tobeh- 
bopring  nodrr  hNlispoatllofr-,  and  «b»  Milter,  tboogb  a  clever 
perfbftnwiv  la  not  exactly  ftlfiMl4b>r  tho  part.  Theskoond  sa- 
poaotoaiKtliiasaafeallattedti^Mlasiiaoo  and  Mr.  Iaaar%  nei- 
ther of  wbpm  ^eeoMd  to>OM|PfibiMMi  Iknngghly  Hw  Mtuee  of 
the  music,  and^  therelbro  did  arot  perjbrwi  i^  wHb  raoWstyi  and 
spMt,  which  are  sp  ianperatively  n^ceasary  In  sla^og  every 
not^  Of  this  opera.'  iThe  chortisse^  however,  are  given  with  so 
accuracy  and  effiect*  that  cannot  be  too  mneb  pewscd ;  and  the 
oaebesira  iw]nsrt  aa^  tbtng*  fbak  wo  ever  iaard  of  aW  Eng- 
lish theatsew  !Pli»  iiesoitry  weH naiataMa  tboivputatloa  wMdi 
Convent  Garden  bsa  long  oiyoyo^  and  daaaaaod  sa  Ibis  depart^ 
nwnt;  the  IncaaMioo  scene  ia  a/combinatloA  of  ov«fv  horror 
that  (he  painter  and  inacUl»iet  eonM  laMigiiie^and  is  admirably 
cohdbclea 

The  aTtetatlOha  tunSt  at  lliiji  thesdre  In  the  ordinal  #ramab 
we  eaimot  approve;  tboy  destroy  what  Uttis  cansSteney  H  had 
i^hom^  ii»An:9Mpib»fflh€i.  Tbo  twnwyasilfsn  of  the 


drhikiogaeene.  osMMniiotes  tbedesigooftbe 
songb^  Ibcextewon  oi  tbia  pwt.  by  avsoy 


without  the  smallest  pretence  to  ori(^inalityb  labeo  much  ftom 

the  interest  ,  of  the  wholte^  wmle  tbo  akeratioM  w  tbe 

musical  part  of  the  iucautafion  scene  deprm  tbe  pleeoof  some 
of  !M.  d^  webef^s  happiea^  tbong^ls. 

HAVBtABJCST  TiUSATliS*  . 
Two  short  musical  pieces  were  prodnced  last  mont^al  this 
comfbrtat)ln  and  well^oated  bouae ;  but  neitber  sii  tSMn  met 
with  socctaa:  it  ia  tborefare  tumecOiaivy  to  enter  -Ibbt  any  par- 
ticolars  conoatnhig  ibaw»  aa  tbay  do  a«t  appoai  to  be  cawiected 
y  ■MOf'^s  mmcatbatean  4 


This  booaa  ia  mokhig  eiWaosdiBaiy  aAsi»4o  aiaa  hrtogfr* 

neral  notieob  particulaily  lb  tbo .  aawiksl ,  jhpsKfSMit.  Mask 
month  wosbaftbe  able  to  speak  ifoas  peassnol  obsenvaiian  of 
tbo  advaucea  whicl^  we  bear  Jkook  manji  qmuteiiiL  m  Basking, 
towards  miaftdisbing  it  aa  n  I 
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MEMOIR  OF  LUDWIG  SPOHR. 


Whkther  it  be  a  mere  affisctatioo,  or  that  eaeessive 
Gallimania  which  makes  the  Germans  delight  in  poHntine 
their  exceDent  original  language  with  Frendi  tvords  and 
phrases,  ire  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Spohr 
perseveringly  ases  the  christian  nameof  Ioum,  though  his 
father,  not  ashamed,  like  him,  of  his  German  orighi,  had 
him  baptized^bj  that  of  Ludung.  Lndwig  Spohr,  then,  is 
the  son  of  a  well  knoirrt  ^r^an  at  Seesen,  in  the 
Branswick  territory,  anff  'wAs.T|M>rtt  there  a^ut  tl^e  year 
1788,  or  as  other  biographers  gay^  1780.. 

According  to  the  stateroeni  c^jieveral  persons  in  Bnms- 
wick,  young  Spohr  shewed  in  his  earlier  years  no  symp- 
tom whatever  of  those  pejat  talents,  by  which,  at  a 
maturer  ase,  he  has  deliyhtedf  and  astonished  the  musical 
world.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  awkward  youth, 
little  distinguished  for  any  thing  that  couldi  render  him 
interesting  to  society^  It  is'  not  accurately  knpwn  at  what 
period  of  his  life  his  musical  education,  bc^ani  but  the 
first  master  he  had  for  the  violin  was  Maueoart,  whose 
quartetts  have  made  his  name  favourably  known. 

After  M.  Spohr  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
as  chamber  musician  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  he  accompanied  his  second  master,  the  famous 
violin  player,  Eik,.  Pf^Ij  Duke's  expense,  on  a 

Erofessional  tour  to  Russia.  The  freauent  opportunities 
e  had  during  this  ioumey  of  hearing  tne  most  celebrated 
players,  and  the  Best  organized  orchestras^  materially 
contributed  to  the  cultivation  of  his  musical  judgment. 
In  the  year  1804,  he  travelled  through  various  parts  of 
Grermany,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public 
concerts;  and  from  an  account  of  his  appearance  at 
I^ipzig,  published  in  the  Musikalische  Zeituns  on  the 
10th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  his  performance 
would  seem  to  have  been  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  conceive  how  he  could  subsequently  add  to  his 
reputation.  Another  reporter,  not  less  extravag«)t  in 
his  flattery  than  the  former,  condndes  his  narrative  with 
this  exclamation,  "  Hail  to  the  age  which  could  produce 
such  an  artist!" 

The  Germans  have  been  exceedingly  lavish  in  their 
praises  of  this  composer.  Ktji  oidy  his  oompositiona,  and 
his  s^Ie  of  playinff,  but  even  his  manners  and  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  have  received  their  share  of  eulogium. 
In  1805,  that  iUustrions  patron  of  musical  talent,  the 
Vol.  II. 


Duke  of.Saxe  Goth%|took  M.  Spohr  into  his  service,  under 
the  title  oCcimeeri-master.  From  this  period  are  dated 
most  of  his  compositions,  which,  for  the  greatest  part 
are  instrumental,— concertos  for  the  violin,  and  for  the 
darionet ;  quartetts»  and  duets  for  the  violin,  orchestral 
symphonies  and  overtures,  and  lastly,  variations,  sonatas, 
and  pot-pourris  for  the  harp,  with  accompaniments  for 
the  violin.  He  is  not  always  happy  in  vocal  compo- 
sition, though  he  has  made  every  exertion  tojrain  a  re- 
putation in  this  high  department  of  music  One  ^reat 
error  that  he  has,  in  common  with  Rossini,  fallen  into, 
is,  giving  to  the  voice  passages  to  execute,  that  are  only 
fit  for  instruments.  A  certain  gloom  is  spread  mone  or 
less  over  all  his  compositions,  as  far  as  regards  mdody ; 
and  the  interest  they  excite,  mainly  consists  in  the  pro- 
fixuad  learning, .  the  richness  of  the  harmonies,  and  in 
:the  skilful  modulations  which  they  display.  Nevertheless 
he.  is  one  of  the  principal  living  composers  of  Germany, 
and  his  works  for  his  own  particular  instrument  are  not 
rivalled  by  any  contemporary. 

As  a  performer  on  the  violin,  he  has,  if  possible,  a  still 
greater  reputation  than  as  a  composer,  'and  stands 
unequalled  for  beauty  and  fulness  of  tone,  for  purity 
of  style,  and  energy  of  expression,  and  for  what  may  be 
called  a  classical  taste.  Kiesewetter  and  Paganini  have 
gained  a  higher  name  for  execution,  and  Mayseder  for 
grace  and  ease,  but  none  as  a  performer  combines  so  many 
great  qualities  as  Spohr.  In  quartett  plaving,  which 
is  by  far  the  best  test  of  a  true  musician,  he  therefore 
shines  much  more  than  in  a  concerto  di  bravura.  Being 
a  composer,  he  enters  belter  into  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
what  De  performs,  than  those  who  have  not  analyzed 
music  with  the  critical  nicety  of  an  author.  All  true 
judges,  that  have  heard  him,  perceive  that  his  chief 
object  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  composer's  design,  and 
not  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  own  powers. 
During  his  engagement  at  Grotha,  he  made  several 
professional  tours  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and 
increased  his  repntation,  particularly  at  the  musical 
festival  at  Frankenhansen,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1814.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  even  eclipsed  the  famous' 
Rode,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  mentioned,  that  in 
a  private  party,  where  Rode,  Sphor,  and  Mayseder, 
phiyed  each  a  violin  quartett  o^Jl^jf^^^^^iiSMS^ 
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of  Mayseder  was  unanimously  crowned,  both  for  com- 
positioD  and  for  performance.  In  Vienna  he  lived  for 
a  considerable  time  as  a  director  of  music,  and  though 
he  wrote  during  this  period  some  beautiful  violin  quar- 
tettos,  it  is  said,  he  much  neglected  his  playing,  rfet- 
withstandfng  this,  he  received  the  most  flattering  ap- 
plause in  Sl\  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  where  ne 
ti^velled  in  the  year  1817.  After  his  return  from  that 
country,  he  became  dicectof  of  music  at  t^e  tEneatre  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.. 

In  the  year  181^,  he  quitted  the  latter  place,  afid  after 
having  again  travelled  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 

fiving  public  concerts,  he  came  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London  to  this  raetropoHs;  and 
at  the  performances  of  this  useful  and  celebrated  associ- 
ation produced  two  symphonies  and  an  overtui^  that  give 
him  an  undoubted  right  to  be  classed  amongst  the  great 
orchestral  composers  of  the  age.  He  resides  at  present 
in  Cassel,  in*  the  capacity  of  Maestro  di  Capetla,  an 
honourable  and  most  lucrative  appointment,  and  con- 
tinues to  present  the  lovers  of  music,  from  time  to 
time,  with  new  compositions.  Among  his  last  works  of 
high  reputation  must  be  mentioned  his  two  operas  Fausl 
and  Jessonda^  (ZenUre  and  Azor  not  having  become  so 
favourably  known,)  and  his  tenth  concerto  for  the  violin. 


SIGNOR  CARPANI  ap/d  COTTNT  ORLOFF. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Si^or  CarpanI, 
a  writer  of  whom  we  have  before  had  occuitm  to  speak'*', 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  BibUoteca  Italtana.  Tt$ 
object  is  a  critical  examination  of  a  work  entitled  JSsMi  sur 
t Htstoire  de  la  Musique  en  lialte',  depuis  les  temps  lei  plus 
anciens,  Jusqu*  h  nos  Jours,  par  M.U  Comte  Qrlqffl  Sena- 
ieur  de  t  Empire  Russe  ;  and  as,  in  pointing  out  the  omis- 
sions in  the  Count's  work,  relative  to  dffferent  musicians  of 
Italy,  Signor  Carpani  presents  i^s  Witlj  yarious  particulars 
but  little  known,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  presenting 
the  reader  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  letter. 

After  many  piquant  rem<irk9  upon  thebodk-making  spirit  of  the 
present  day,  and  some  obserrationg  rflhtive  to  the  suspicions 
nature  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Cdunt  haa  derived  his 
information  regarding  the  music  and  musicians  of  Italy, 
Signor  Carpani  continues : 

. ..."  I  shall  not  say  a  word  of  the  transcendent  ma^^ 
ters  and  virtuosi  of  a  more  distant  period,  whose  names 
Ck>ttiit  OrlofT  lias  passed  over  in  silence;  l shall  confine 
myself  to  the  mention  of  those  who  flourished  from  (hfd 
beginning  of  the  last  century  up  to  the  present  period. 

In  vain  do  we  seek  in  this  partial  and  imperfect 
CMttmeBtarv  fiwr  the  name  of  Bononciniy  so  renowned 
,  as  the  rival  of  the  great  Handel,  and  who  reaped  such 
wdl-eairned  laurels  in  England,  as  well  a^  in  his  native 
country;  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Bormoj  a  composer 
wfco  died  iu  the  service  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  who 
gained  so  UEiich  reputation  by  setting  the  greater  part 
of  the  dnunas  of  tte  wteaJL  Metastaaio,  iadepeadeiUly  of 
Us  eacellent  comporitions  for  the  ckwch.  Not  a  word 
18  said  of  Pom/e  and  AnleiAo^  thoii§;fc  illustrioiM  i«  their 
da^  &r  the  admirable  music  which  they  adi^ted  to  the 
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poetry  of  Cesareo ;  not  a  word  of  Conii^  also  composer 
at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna,  and  regarded  as  the 
Gtuck  of  his  time,  a  genius  not  less  singular  than  pro- 
found, and  whose  celebrated  opera  of  Dm  Quickoief 
ibrst  brought  out  in  1710,  long  kqpt  possession  of  the 
boards  of  Vienna.  And  to  approximate  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  the  celebrated 
Venetian  Biffi,  maestro  di  capella  in  San  Marco,  the  first 
,  who  vetttured  to  «^at  the  *8ame  mtivo  a  hundred 
times  over,  and  yet  alWays  exeitised  suclHB«sterly  art  and 
ingenuity,  a»*to  gi^  additional  pleasflpe  m  esery  repe- 
petition,  a  practice  that  has  since  been  carried  to  such 
perfection  in  the  operafi  of  Paesie)lo.  One  is  still  more 
surprised  at  finding  no  mention  made  of  the  renowned 
San  Martini ^  the  Ampfaion  of  the  Milanese,  whose 
^fibrtft  tended  in  so  eminent  a  degree  to  extend  the  limits 
of  instrumental  music;  who  was  the  inventor  of  so  many 
new  forms  both  with  respect  to  melody  and  harmony ; 
who  introduced  so  many  modifications,  before  unknown^ 
and  familiarized  his  countrymen  with  the  productions  of 
fbreigti  composers.  The  omission  of  his  name  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  Rousseau  and  Bumey  are  loud  in 
his  praise,  lioth  as  a  eomposer  for  the  churob  and  ht 
the  chamber*  This  truly  aaund  musician  Uved  to  a 
considerable  ace;  he  was  still  flonrisfaing  iu.  17S0. 
NotUng^  is  saia  of  CAieso,  also  a  Milanese,  a  composer 
of  a  very  pure  and  easy  vein,  and  whose  eonmositions 
breathe  the  very  soul  of  love ;  he  wwcoiiflidered  as  the 
Sacchini  of  instrumental  music,  and  was  flourishiag. 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  century;  nothing  of  VaMe^ 
another  very  original  Milanese  compoaer,  whose  b«» 
merous  masses  and  ether  compositiotis  for  the  churdb, 
were  long  the  deUght  of  his  feUow-*citiieQs ;  nothiag  of 
the  elder  Morna^  maestri  di  capHla  iu  the  Duoftm  di 
MiianOf  a  man  of  great  musical  foaming,  and  father 
of  the  Cavaher  Caro^  who  at  a  later  period  filiad  the 
same  situation ;  nothing  of  the  profound  -Mariam^ 
inaesiro  of  the  Duomo  dS  Sarxana^  a  datitf^^uiBhed- scholar 
of  Padre  Martini,  whose  cefebrity  began  at  aa  eariy 
age,  who  saw  a  long  term  of  ;fears  and  renown,  add  died 
in  1785  ;  nothing  of  CarpanXy  masst^o  di  Gapeiiain  S. 
Pietro  di  Roma,  and  who  taught  the  secrets  of  Im  de» 
lightful  art  to  the  renowned  Clemenii,  of  whoa  our 
author  with  his  usual  fidelity  says  not  a  single  word. 
In  the  same  iftanner  he  passes  without  any  notice 
Zanoiti^  another  disciple  of  Padre  MartM^  and  a 
maestro  of  very  high  repute  in  San  Petrantpin  BologM ; 
he  passes  in  equal  silenee  Padre  ValhtH,  maesif^  a/ 
Santo  di  Padcva^  a  contrapuntist  of  the  first  rank,  and 
author  of  the  higfaly«esteemed  work,  Sdenza  TWtca  e 
PraticaddlaMvsicaModerftayBXiAyeho  died  in  1780.  Nor 
is  any  notice  taken  of  his  predecessor  and  msoAep-Padre 
Callegoriy  the  instmctor  ^  the  celehialed  Taitiai ;  aor 
of  the  Milanese.  Pttdre  (kttenaccii  a  r%id  caM|mer 
for  the  church,  who  has  gisen  the  vorD  a  SKies  of 
.admiraUe  fuges  for  the  organ,,  and  who  flourished  ,tiU 
about  the  cloB^  of  the  last  century.  -  . 

Nor  does  the  list  tefasioate  here  of  iUaslrious 
composers,  both  for  the  chundi  and  theatre,  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  seeond  life  jby  tlie^  homicidial 
silence  of  our  musical  chronicler,  ^o  Tieadii  with  the 
cbarch:  Vanice  boasts  of  her  Ftitiaflatfot  oaeeasaduBsly 
within  these  few  years,  aud  who.  long  filled  with  homm 
the  tsitiiatiou  of  mae^ro  di  caoetkM  in  Sjas  Mcprxo;  B«m- 
lo|pa  of  bar  Manfnsdinif  and  IdagclMse^  the  latter  averj 
•»m.tod  apd  deg«l  o»»|gwr,  Aeyl@^^^«f 
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die  work  entitled  Regoie  Ann&mche,  to  wbom  it  is 
no  common  pnuse  that  hd  fiUei^iDT  timy  ^yeara,  and 
with  increasing  reputation,  the  post  of  niaetstifQ  to>be 
Imperial  Ovort  of  Fetershiifg,  we  country  oi'^our  chro* 
nkler ;  Lodi  ^  Padre  Bar^khi^  wh«(  alsn»  co«i|K>a9d  vary 
successfully  for  the  theatre ;  Imola/,  of  a  Giwdam^ 
abounding  with  genius  and  science Loretto  of  the  two 
Basilij  father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  mast  aUe.  ehorch  cowposers  of 
his  time,  and  wko  has  foHsd  in  bkt^  mm  -  a  .worthy  heir  ^ 
of  his  talents  and  saecesaiir  la<'bia  siteation* ;  Siena 
oi  a  SaktUm  and  a  Lampim^  oatapauurs  <if  consideaseUe  : 
repute  ;  Lrvanao  of  a  Mef;  Turiaof  a  (afajpanm*  and:a^ 
OUaTii  ;  Milan  of  a  Piazza^  ^  Vaiaperta  and  a  P«a»- 
ianidfL,  pupils  of  the  learned  FioroBa;  VerpelK  of  its 
twoPerotf^';  Ksa  of  its  BenvenuU,  8^  respec^iag  all 
which  names  our  faistocian  of  modern  Italian  music  is 
altogether  silent. 

>  But  we  will  BOW  letem  to  the  theatre,  ruipeetiog 
which  the  Cdnnt  iS)  if  possible,  guilty  of  stiU  moee 
atrikii^  and  naaooeantabie  omissfama.  It  will  be . 
him  ie  declare  fiom  what  motives,  and  with  what 
hght  and  justioe  he  shdlildr  in «a  musical  history  of  Italy 
during  ilm  eigMeenth  and  aineteemfa  canturias,  have 
been  goilty  of  soebmcts  of  foegetfolness  reqiectiog  soaie 
of  the  most  iUastrions  of  our  composersiy  whose  ttMnes 
I  feel  proud  in  reeoiding,  and  whose  iSuae  not  only 
resounds  throughoat  Italy,  bat  has  loached  the  most 
distant  countries. ; 

These  are  maedro  Mayr^  il  maegtro  OrgUam^  U 
maestro  Rigkini,  ^  PoriogsMii  Oflt  Aiemandri,  a  Mwriim^ 
a  Nasoliniy  a  Gmmdi^  &  Cocdar  a  Puccini,  a  Mtmfrocej 
a  Marlacchiy  a  Chaeeco^  a  MmadantBy  and  the  two 
Mo9c<h  *ll  mcMdri,  and  all  passed  om  in  mekmchidy 
silence  by  lUs  oortheni  iUbRtMUor  of  tba  grandeur  of 
itaUaa  mnsk.  Cquesto  ieUetdrionale  iOustratort  deU* 
Itaikino^immea^grandgexaJ. 

All  yoa  in  whose  bosons  beats  an  Italian  heart, 
answer  me  vriietfier  this<  list  oC  names  be  not  sof- 
ficieat  la  iasvre  to  Italy  the  indisputable  primacy, 
CprwnaUfJf  in  tins  most  delightful  of  the  fee  arts  ?  We 
are  now,  Ida  act  attempt  to  deny  it,  ia  the  silver  age 
of  music;  yet  many  luminaries  somain  who  have  fiUed 
their  umi  Udbt  irom  the  golden  age  that  has  expired; 
and  aatooe  in  her  benelieence,  is  order  to  keejp  alive  the 
aacsed  flame  of  harmoay,  and  tbm  uotak  of  geiierous 
emulatim,  has  launched  finoia  her  boeom  a  Romni, 
who  while  he  has  earidbed  oar  stem  with  new  treasures 
of  melody  and  faanaony,  has  not  expended  oor^  already- 
aocnmlated  jsebes,  but  has  drawn  amply  and  fearlessly 
from  his  own  inanhanBtible  fundst* 

Bi^  anterior  to  the  more  recent  fame  of  Rossini,  was 
tbereanty  compesor  in  Ean^  whose  renown  was  sn^perior 
to  that  of  jnayr  2t        coBStaotly  pouring  forth  from 


*  Basil),  author  of  Smmtu^  an  ontotio,  &c. ;  for  some  account 
of  which  and  of  th«  composer,  tee  HAVMoiricoify  Vol  1.,  p.  1/8. 

t  AndasbaUI^SigaorC.  mtffbt  have  ad<fed,  from  the  funds  of 
others.  But  Si^or  Rouini'i  inexhaugtible  funds  seem  already 
exhausted. — Edi  tor. 

X  In  giving  this  letter  of  Sig^or  Carpani  we  do  not  hold  ourselvea 
responsible  Ibr  the  opinions  that  it  avows  or  implies.  He  has 
mtatidned  some  namea  thai  Count  Orloff  ought  not  to  have  omitted ; 
others  that  none  bat  a  jealons  Italian  would  have  attempted  to 
draw  from  the  oblivion  to  which  their  feebleness  has  condemned 
them.  Signor  Carpani  betrays  the  very  ignorance  that  he  con- 
demns, when  he  asks  the  question  to  which  this  note  is  appended. 
Did  he,  we  uA,  never  hear  of  one  Mozart  ?— Editor. 


ilie  riefa  trof^niry  of  his  mind,  has,  durine  half  a  century, 
dfiiplayed  a  jgreoter  pomp  of  genius?  Upon  whiun 
has  theatrical  fortune  smiled  more  proj^itiously  than 
upon  him?  distinguished  not^ess  for  puritv,  elegance* 
^rae^,  expresaion,  and  copiousness,  than  for  learning  and 
judgment,  he  had  not,  during  a  long  series  of'  lustrums^ 
aAy  one  to  soipass  him  in  ibe  higher  walk^  of  ifiomposition. 
And  yet  will  itbe  credited  that  the  Count  Orloff  never  once 
mentions  his  name  ?  Imperishable  js  the  renown  of  hit 
Ginevra  di  Scozzid^  of  his  Adelada^  of  his  Lodoisca^  of 
his  Adelaide,  t>f  fai^  Eksa^  of  his  Rosa  Bianca  e  Rosa 
Rassa,  of  his  Sciii^  of  his  Misterj  Eleusini ;  as  well  as  a 
host  of  other  master-pieces  of  another  kind,  such  as 
//  Davidey  La  Passioned  II  Sisemy  8^c, ;  besides  his  ten 
Masses  fora  full  orchestra,  two  solemn  Vesper-services  and 
seyerslhymna  to  the  Virgin,  all  breathing'sweetness,  piety, 
and  holy  love.  The  whole  of  the  sacred  music  of  this 
mister  was  composed  for  the  choir  of  Bergamo,  where  he 
fills  ^e  situation  of  miaeslro.  And  so  active  is  the 
gWnius  of  this  composer,  and  so  pleased  is  fame  in  re- 
counting his  triumphls,  that  at  the  very  moment  I  am 
writing  this,  Ihe  journals  of  Paris  are  loud  in  the 
praises  of  his  Sfcdeiii  which  has  just  been  introduced 
there,  and  forms  the  delight  of  the  Parisians.  ^ 

But  it  in  not  in  the  instance  of  Hayr  alone,  that  oar 
Plutarch  of  the  north  maintams  snch  an  injurious 
silence, — or  rather  I  should  have  said  unjust^  for  I 
cannot  believe  the  work  will  hava  the  power  of  being 
injwiofus.  He  iraUs'  with  the  saane  neglect*  the  re- 
nowned author  of  the  Cosa  Raara^  the  most  mehxlioas, 
^uA  the  mcnt  aMtfrnlly  hnawn  of  ail  the  opma 
eadaliag:  of  IJ  Alber9  di  Diana,  and  La  Capneciasa 
CorreHof  opeias  of  m  amdi  bea^grty,'  and  felicity  of 
BKlodyt  bamaayi  and  expreasioB,  that  they  were  smm 
in  all  the  theatres  of  Europe;  and  after  aa  iatervai 
nearly  forty  yeaas^  the  latter  ia  still  repeated  in  the 
theatres  of  'Naples*  And  is  it  so,  poor  Martim  I  after 
having  enjoy^  ao  exalted  a  repotat^on,  after  having 
lived  lor  years  at  the  court  of  Petersborg,  and  after 
terminating  thy  days  there,  at  no  Sistant  period,  shall 
it  all  avtifthee  nomingf  The  Russian  historian,  who 
ondertakes  to  give  a  suj^plement  to  Bumey,  knows^  not 
who  tboa  art,  and  is  ignntant  of  thy  noble  labours^ 
thoQgh  they  were  produeed  ia  that  very  {dace  where  he 
Wmself  was  karn  I 

**Affeer  inataaces  like  these,  how  expect  that  the 
Count  Orloff  should  speak  of  a  Stij^nis  who  during  the 
trifling  period  of  thirty  years  was  maestro  to  the  conrt 
of  Berlin,  and  compo^  a  multitude  of  operas,  both  of 
the  seria  and  tt^a  kind,  the  greater  number  of  whidi 
were  received  with  applause,  imd  some  with  enthusiasm, 
besides  a  great  portion  of  very  masterly  music  for  the 
church.  What  aYidls  it  to  an  Orgitani,  a  Nasolini,  a 
Monfrod,  to  have  given  such  illasfrious  proofs  of  their 
talents?  It  is  tine  that  those  stars  of  the  brightest 
promise  w^re  extinguished  before  they  had  reached 
their  meridian  ;  but  even  had  their  lives  been  preserved 
to  the  arts  for  half  a  century,  like  some  great  names  we 
have  already  cited,  they  would  not  have  experienced  a 
better  fate  at  Ihe  hands-of  our  musical  chronicler. 

"  But  there  are  somethings  in  the  history  of  this  author 
and  his  book,  that  border  on  the  marvellous.  During 
these  latter  years  it  would  seem,  that  the  good  Count 
has  actually  sojourn^  for  a  considerable  time  at  Nanles, 
was  a  great  amateur  of  music,  and  never  failed  to  near 
every  thing  that  was  worthy  of  being  heard.   Nay,  more ; 
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be  was  personall;  aoqnaiuted  with  the  principal  artists 
and  profesBon,  anA^W  in  ibU.^eaatior  anecdotes  and 
memoirs ;  in  a  word,  he  lived  npcm  miisic,  and  ip  tiie 
heah  dr  utbsfcr.  And  hnAM  OL  fiM  iiilisicitfl' world 
of  I^atiletf,  he  neTttf  ccfflected  oiie  hint  respectitfg  a  certain* 
M<mfmce,  one  of  the  mostwenderM  getiifei^  of  the  ptemhH 
age,  w^ose  itniiialui^  losi  is'stffl^  and  wiir  long  continue  to 
be  uiiiVersanyiaraeot^*  So  friiitral  and  so  extraordinary 
was  fte  talent  of  this  yotithftil  aspirant  tfffajrie,  that  in 
one  single  lustnim,  viz.,  IVom  his  seventeenth  to  hi» 
twenty-second  year,  a  year  which  saw  him  hnrried  tcr 
an  untim^y  grave,  he  had'  Composed  several  masses  litr 
eight  real  parts,  a  Miserere  for  twelve  real  jparts,  and  the 
operas,  of^  Atsira^  Amdda^  Piramo  e  lisbey  .9nd.U1, 
Nascita  (V  Alcide,  besides  Canons  in  eight  parish  and  k 

number  of  symphonies  andj*i4ached  pieces,-^!^  Januscfa,  who  has  for  a  utimber'of  years  Wn  Pro. 


thift  iRirpriseri  all  tte  eognosceati  (y^^  novelty,  JEe 
beaud^,  fie  c^riginalitjr,  thfe  e^r^ressiou.  and  the  learnmg 
by  which  they  were 'marked.   How  their,      me  ara^; 


IS  it  possible,  that  our  biographer,  residing  on  the 
spot^' iSQfipld  hmre  bcfCinignDrant  of  the-  existeniOB^'amt'  'tSi^f 
thefame*of  such'«  genius,  ttni  if  ijhjy  *id  %)^€^umiep   long j 
his4A0wMd|p/''how1iapp^  U  ihatfe^:^  pak^  Qi^J 
in  silence,  a  composer  so  inemorable  in  that  art,  the  tri- 
umphs and  deeds  of  which  he  urtfaWcd  to  record  ? 

«'To  enter  into  a  detsiil  of  ttfe  cfaabcteristic  and  dis- 
tinguishing merits  of  the  other  ma^^rs  whose  names  I 
have  recoraed,  but  concerning  whom  the  Count  has  been 
wholly  sQent,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  letter,  I  shall  th€r^ibi«H!eM«mt'  iBy«Ww  a 
list  of  such  operaiS  ^roduced^  by  th^m,  1II6  hhve  been 
received  with  the  greatest  applaus^^  soine,^of  which  have 
for  these  thinj  years  past^ept.the»  pU<ii^<«n  the  Italian 
stage,  as  well  as  in  the  most  celebrated  theatres  of  Europe. 

Th^y  are  tbeibH#wiifg}  :  UArmina;  ihEinMo  e 
Com&Ui,  and  //  M4/rc^^  JMamch^i  tmim;^  I  Biii  J/^j0^. 
and  La  Teresa  e  Clavdio  of  Y9aiTlX^ii\t'^M^'€^^^faim^'^ 
Merape^  and  La  Senuranude  of  Nasolini;  7/  Trajano 
in  Dacia^'  and  U  Coriolano  of  NicoUni 
-  L'  Evelina^  and  ArigheUo  of  Coccia;  Gli  Sciii  of 
Poftogallo;  La  Pvmf^  cWfi-^pfrifyi4iii;«J&ne^  /v^^ac- 
canali  and  Le  'Lagripie  :  4'  t^ldm, .  by*Qsngri£^ 
La  Duma  Soldato,  by^0^1iindi^  r//"(W^«ft^pan^ 
Barone^di  Dolsheim,  of  Paccim;  L'  Apaleosi  d^Ercole, 
and  V  Elisa  e  Claudio,  of  Mercadant^ ;  and  Isolina^ 
by  Morlacchi.  Kut  enough  of  this/  TMft  ope*a8 
enumerated  are  familiarly  known  by  all  persons  in  Italy, 
and  by  all  lovers  of  music  out  of  it,  with  the  saliiary  %}to^  - 
tion  of  the  Count  (Drloff;  and  yet,  1^  soma  evil  genius  will 
have  it;  this  is  the  very]  fors^th,  who  must  write 
a  musici^  histoty  oif  this  conptry  !  '  > 

^<  1'  cannot  tor  the  life  of  nA- help.  tlfiokin|r  j^t  t||b. 
mpm^ut,  of  a  certain  well  know^  fahle;  but  iTex^ve  ypu 
to  guess  it.  The  moral  is,  that  in  order  to  tly,.  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  wish  to  fly,-H)r,  to  sing  agreeably, 
merely  to  have  a  voice.  Something  more  is  ^atilijig  ^ 
wiugs,  and  suitable  kuowledge." 

Vienna^  loth  February ^  1"824.     '  ^ 


llfl'ILQypfENTS  ON  THE  FLtJTB  lyAMOUR, 
AND  THE  OCTAVE  FLUTE. 

Ib  a  former  number  n)a  .fsve  imm  a  foreign  Jonnial  an 
amsttt  ift  Pisftmir-  JamMcb^fl  ^^tuimumm  4w  the  Flute 
'  IVAttMMit^  «iid  inM-mw  4iPadd,  iirom  the  usmt  wonvctt, 
Ihe^ftimWit)^  pSirfkiibb  Vefabv^  tttthatinAHlaietft 

The  Flute  d'Amoor*  an  instrument  which  has  been 
known  for  a  nurajbet'Of  .^lean^vMid  wUeh  is  only  a  flute 
of  a  greater  comyiMj  was  often  ma^  a^ minor  third,  and 
sometimes  a  pure  ftiwlh*  iowerv'%nt- always  in  a  very 
imperfect  mMlfeK  Its  lot^!y,-^iid^,  and  yet  at  the 
same  4ime^  tolerably  full  tone  in  the  mode  G  major,  in 
wliich 'alone  it  was,  for  the  greater  part,  fit  for  use,  led 


fessdr  of  tlic  flute}  in  ft  ague,  to;a|tempt  its  impi^eraent, 
Aid  if  {Possible  to  bring  an  instiiimant  a^un  ^jffo  use, 
wh1<^~faadtbraieny  niOLe^hifch  $amnz  mstmmmits  of 
the  sofi^tfid  tender  kind.  He  therefore  injected  a 
tical  proportiqpg,  m  older  to 
 neat  care  ^Susiopipvide  it  with 


and  commodious,  to  conform  them  as  far  as  possible  to 
thmt^'imiAmt^  tomdm^'^i^^  4mk^'CM>fetely 
sadeeeded^  har^otfcsl;  *aiid  hwngiis  ^  m^-mm  per- 

le^ii  iba  ner^ 


fcolkni,  tUi^jAife  WitStm  d'^Moir  ta^anmratne^m  ton  per^ 
fotetance  ^  jpoaeeH»s,3aMil  ■iiHia^Hiij  to^iu^fwatnts 
of 'thia^afls^  antf  ^HidatMb  Uttd^and  sn  amy4iy»*4KKact 
w«M  lias  hum  iwoMfctttattf  ffiff0iLm^9emmk^iflkw> 
oarfons;  when  tlwipaHbiimiaif^MilMtnawhilMidiift^^ 
aMfMuasffif  ^me  Of  Ilii^miDKtndiMniite 

Its  relation  to  the^^jMniiOti"^Mnfe-if  iwiift'^^lte  C 
above  gamut,  sounds  li|;i(i.G.gaipiut^  It  is  tme  that  there 
are  common  fintna  JiinaMfimtaradi  n£  ibis  compass,  which 
besides  the  eight  or  .nine,  usual  k^ys,  have  dso  five 
on  the  lower  division}  bit'  tbaijnaract^  of  the  tones 
remains  always  the  same,  and  is  attended  with  this  dis* 
I  ndlvuiftge,  tba4f^e  mechanism  is  com|dex  and  its  effect 
not  certain.  ^The  mechanism  of  the  Flute  d'A^^Eiqil^is  more 
.siD§^ple!;;^<4uid  ntor^'  to  lb%»4ap^n^  lipap ;  said  %ry 
'  teadeTf^ahdlyeCiUmhltsr^^ 

It  IS  provided  with  the  keys  of  the  low«  C,  an 


and  C 

,sbarp>— K>f  E  ilat|^ouble  F,— G  8harp^-^^  fiat,— ^nd 
th^  fiiiddle  C.^  Instead  of  the  first  and  mth  hdle^,  w6ich 
would  have  required  too  great  an  extension  Of  the  lingers, 
My 9  with  dauma  levers  have  been  introduced. 

With  regard  to\the  Octave  flute,  all  t&%  instrumenls  of 
this  ktn^  that  bajtc  heretofore  beeir  eAffty  ed  iu  1 
tra,  have  been  found  impeii^t  ia^eeiiaiBiiMNfesr  spane 
profess<#  Iftu  fed' oiM» made  with  six  keys^^ 
--double  F»-^shMV,--BflM«— and  fl^^  Theofe. 
ject  gained  by  this  improvement  is  i^obld^iiipMtftilf^M 
the  instrument  will  no  longer  reouire  a  setiyate  per- 
former In  the  orchestra,  as  eveff5^^«as3?aiFWS— tneThrte^Eill 
be  ekisiI5 'able  to  use  it;  the secpucQisi^  P  ' 
%iH  now  besable  to  %e  given  wnh*^ 
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FANTEES;-  ■ 

.    [Couli— id  fc— tp«y  Mfc].  .       ■  ■ 

•nd  to  end-  in  D  ninoiv  -wm  •Bnio«rd-ty  aa£n(^h 
ressel  briagiaf  the  TC^A(«jMMle,«».wliid),tlw  EraMh 
defeated  and  tneir  town  Wned.   The  woids  are 
alle^oneal. 


OffMt  figlrti^f  JPMB,  iKQir  ttfkjB  yoB. 


Allegro, 


AJUnrii(irri  aj^^m  iadiscrimin^tet to  all  najjops  ja^ 
ym)d  tli^aea,  1^.  DuQta.  doea  to  aU  nfi^io^s  far.^m 
interior,   Coorooioiipiui  is  a  very  large  iniect  of  ^Iie  genus 
mantis  (sQothsaverJ  frequently  met  wit^  bere,  and  the 
nfUives  believe  that  it  kiUs  the  .sheep  and  goaisrhj  fasci- 
nation, stiindinif  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  t^e  ohiect, 
and  swinging  Us  head  and  body  from  side  to  side  without 
I  noWng  its  feet,,  until  the  animal  falls  in  fits  and  dies  *. 
I  Agwun  is  a  noun  of  piultitnde*  comprehending  all  the 
I  goat  kind. 


No:  5..  FANtrtE  Am. 


i^or  the  Saf^o.' 


A  hag  talaiaceaiipaBiei  Na 
been  c^foriasd  in  Miiatiim        aaathtr  Man's  wS^ 
Ike  dhmofilie  aaiis  o^lgcii  to  MIm 

the  <#Mgr  iit^  rmafmn  n^msi  4b#  ^aW»iled.^Allah» 

tee  mmy Hwm^wf6»^f  Ah  mm ^ithtr dwiftid «  mM 
not  lm4tiirfeo»<44idaA«rosiMJ^nf  Umself  aame 
time  inOia&iait,  wwtahtol^iijMr^  of  Attak8>.wlioBi. 
he  aMmmin  tie  ibH^trinf  «maaz 

nSiteMdibii^  la) 

...         .     .  I 


sak^.^iMel  Idle! 


Iditl' 


Attah  m'  imsnmei  AtttA  m'  inc&imtf 
Attidi,  doit  km  in«1  Attdh  don't  kiS  ne ! 

The  man's  life,  it  wat  added,  was  iwesenred  when  he 
urged  that  he  understaod  how  to  make  sandals.  The  key 
appears  to  ha  E  minosi  { 


Ke.  6   AN  ASHAI4TEE  AIR. 


For  the  Sanko. 


No,  7,  in  Q  iBAjoTt  seems  tp  conyi^  thp  oM^n^t  that  pches  prpm(it  ipankind  to^  wickedness,  the  word  makes**  is 
understood : —  1      .  .  '  ' 

Na  7.    AN  .ASHANTEE  AIR.  Ffrrihe  Sanko. 


(jVioompa/k  yahpah    mo&mpak  yahpak    onoompAk  yahpah  sic  »  e(t  nc^ca        onpomptHi  yahpak. 
(MfedLes)  !Per-8on       do  bad,  ........  g6ld       gold  (makes)per-  son    do  bad 


p 


1 


5 


•     ^  ^ 

A  -  mm  sic  •  ca  o  -  noompak  yahpah. 
A  -  kirn  gold    (makes)    person  do  bad. 


0  -  noompah  yahpah     'o  -  noompah  yahpaa 


.  *  The  power  of  fueiastion,  br  the  eyet,  is  believed  and  dreaded 
in  those  parte  of  Africa  at  mofM,  whether  exercised  hj  the  Fetish 
iitlettt  iiganiit  lae^oc  bj  the  eoovoomimn  against  animals.  The 
mm  DnraiM  la  Pliay's  lisM,  bnt  it  was  ascribed,  to  the  Toice. 
*1a  libro  <|«odm  Ptiaii  anlnalk  hkalori*  legi  essequsedam  in 

Yoz.  II. 


territ  Africa  familias  hominum  voce  atqne  Hngnt  effascinantium. 
Qui  si  impensids  fort^  laodaverint  pukhros  a'rboiet,  segetes  ItttiOtet, 
infiintes  asManiores,  egiegios  eqnos,  pecudes  pastv,  alqne  enltu 
optimas.  emoriantur  repenttft  hsec  omnia."  A  cooroompnn  wir 
be  found  amongst  the  specimens  for  the  British  Museum. 
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No.  8.    MODERN  7AK1EB  AIR. 


the  fitniv. 


^No.  il^1)Kecaii|tea  coimiicm  raiigia  March  kst  in  praise 
of  the  present  GoYenior  in^  Chief ;  vbo,  in  conse^uenee  of 
the  iauwie  occasioned  by<4M  preceding  inrasion  from 
the  Ashantees,  dai&f  distributed  oom  to  the  starring 
multitude:  the  words  are  even  more  incoherent  and  figu- 
rstiif  than  the  ethewy  tharafore  J  Aave  not  written  them, 
birt  'tlbe'  nieaaing  to  be..gailnred  is,  *poor  -woman  and 


poor  child  get  no  sold  to  fanj  Uaakj;  good  white  man 
gives  you  eoni*'  It  ivill  be  obmed  tbat  the  air  much 
resembles  No.  11,  wherefore  I  suspect  it  is  an  alteration^ 
aud  not  a  composition;  although  the  key  seems  to  he  G 
major,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  hey  to  the 
latter. 


No.  9.    MODERN  FANTEE  AIR. 


F<Mr  the  Sanko. 


Presto 


trtr  Ir 


f 


No.  10.    ASHANTEE  AIR. 


For  the  Sanko. 


m 


No.  11.    ASHANTEE  AIR. 


For  Ae  Satdu. 


W*.  18?  fB  D  ninor,  ik  fibrfed  by  ooly  two  flutes,  and  is  one  of  the  softest  airsl  have  met  with. 

No.ia         ASHANTEE  AIR.  FortheFlMtet 
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Ne.  14»  U  an  Accra  Fetish  hymn,  sung  by  one«iii  and  one  woman,  «  more,  at  Christmas, 


The  ye V  s  ends  MTe  met. 
Somebody's  ckM 


««€tomebady's  rhiW."  mmhi  Ihe^^shM^t^ajiersoa  of 
wseqnonoe,  remiiidiiirnro^Wdrf|0^^'^ 
tM)dy,'^soa|ipM»m8iSnidi.  JuJi^M^ 
and  its  traoaition  from  G  maj<rt'  to  C  major  irwy  liar-' 


moniotts/' 

No.         AN  ACCRA  FETISH  HYMN, 


gnorwoona  aS 


gnorwoorra  mor-hee  gnorwoorra. 


gnorwoorra    gnorwoorra  Vnor-hce  gnorwogna. 
ITo  he  concluded  in  our  nest.'\ 


ON  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 
{Frmm  the  Gmnni.] 

Ths  Hindooi  affirm  that  they  received  their  nnuac  from 
the  gods,  and  the  traditions  that  exist  among  them 
raspectine  its  power  in  distant  ages,  are  Tery  interesting. 
Their  mdodies  are  called  Rauas^  the  first  five  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  oomj^osed  or  Mahadoeh,  and  to  have 
heen  prodnctire  of  prodigious  eifects.  One  of  these  was 
^signaled  by  the  name  of  the  Nocturnal  Raug^  which 
was  allowed  to  be  song  only  during  the  hours  of  night.  It 
U  believed  that  during  the  reim  of  (he  Emperor  Akber, 
whcm,  on  a  certain  occasion^  Mia  Tonsine  amis  this 
melody  at  midnday,  the  sun  became  suddenly  darkened, 
and  thick  ni|^t  overspread  fhe  earth  wherever  the  voice 
Tonsine  had  penetrated.* 

The  rang  Dheepuck  is,  aocording  to  traditionary'  re- 
portr  attenoed  wha  still  move  tremendons  consequences. 
Akber  wished  to  be  witness  of  the  efilects  which  its  per- 
formance would  produce,  amd  commanded  the  musician 
.Naik  Gropaul  to  sing  it.  The  artiste  hesitation  to  com- 
'fly  with  his  request  did  hat  enfiame  his  ouriosity  die 
more;  and  he  enfomd  nnesttditional  obedienoe  na  the 
part  of  the  musician.  The  singer  bq^an  by  taking  a 
'  aolemu  WewgH  Hrf  all  hautalationa  jnd  friends,  as  if 


«  WaaL*  ha^  aagenLoT  the J^glMM  B«]g»  vhck,  if  4h^f4o 
not  pradwe  tfte  thgwg  sorprisins  efieoib^  at  kaat  oveupread  with 
darkneMdmtewafaa  wiw  Jmleii  to  ttaa. 


ha  were  about  to  nndertike'^a  long  iour^y ;  he  thai 
stripped  himself  and  pljapged  iatc^  the  waters  of  the 
Gmnna.  Scaredy  hadAa^^ommaartril  the  song  when  the 
waves  around  him  b^giija,  to  l^il.in  iumidtimus.  fiiry. 
He  became  rilent,  and  the  sweat  of  death  hana  in 
drops  upon  his  brow;  he  entreated  the  mercy  of  the 
Emperor,  hot  he,  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  fidl  efiiects  of  the 
power  of  the  heavenly  song,  obliged  him  to  continue 
It  Upon  his  besinning  the  second  verse,  flames  ia- 
sned  from  his  body  and  he  was  fWPWIW¥Mi,  though  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters.. 

Another  rang  has  the  power  tai  eall  d^wn  ram  from 
heaven.  On  a  certain'  occasion,  when  the  plains  of 
Bengal  wero  paHb«d  up  with  drought,  and  the  fields 
of  rSse  were  in  danger  of  perishing,  a  young  girl  to 
whom  its  wonderful  dfedts  iter^  known,  jrang  this 
melody.  A  refreshing  ram  followed,  which  rerived  the 
eoontiy,  and  restored  to  life  the  almost  perished  fimit. 

The  Hindoos  atill  live  under  the  firaaoanvictioa  thai 
there  are  singers  at  preaeOt  eitMng  MMg  th^m.  who 
are  acQuaimed  with  the  aecret  power  ^  these  heaventy 
ffMga,  and  who^kaaw  how  ta  Aug  ttem  w  as  «o  can  th^ 
powers  into  action.  With  respect  to  their  present  musie, 
It  is  for.4faa  most  part  of  a  noisy  kind,  and  without 
pretension  to  beauty  or  aystem  :  a  <few  of  *eur 
melo^es.  however,  possess  a  lovely  «rapliciyr«  and  there 
4re  others  of  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  wildaess  of 
character. 
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THE'  ftAKmmeim. 


STATE  OF  HfUSiC  fN  'JUMtXt^lSy^  "' 

part  of  ir  4^3UHpltA  by<tfa»d>tweiidaiite^ 
fatUT»^i9<dailylMe6inn|^.at]  objMttif  iDcretainfiipter^kt 
to  llid»wlblLWUtn*«  'cf  >  tta'  Bitilidit  ^bnri^         Bjr^  fbet 
progm»'l>f  iM  "ftnfe  -lifts  iv^fknstwn;  is  gteataU/ioli- 
mftmb  the  adwaiiiie^of  a  ptepl»>lofrtuib 
as  w« JiearlAy  join  in.tho  <ueaan».4»(N^s<e49.Dr.'ieUi  J^^ 
the.diitntaretted  a«d;«iiligtiteii€d  portkm  of  (kuF;  oomtrj-v 
man,  .at  ^Uieiapidly'-improvRfig  .cpiidition  .of  the  .Vniled 
Staler  . w.WQI«;aouch:>9rfitifi«d  by  t<ie  r^«eipt  of.t^ 
[oYifsruxg  .  c9m«wkntieR :  from  ^n.;j^ha)^if^^t,!Qf  ifi^ 
couBitrjv  ^iaU  shews  that  tbo.  cid^iyat^pn.,  pf  mv^ic 
therj^  awiyed  Atja^mt  that^fcw  wo^^ggf  tf?,i^eiie.^^, 
awarftof,iOjr.haYee^ven  syrfliised, .  .     .....  ,   i   .it  ,  i 

The  qpfnmi^t^^xoevi  qf  i^ur  ^oruesjpojqd^t'A  Jfit^ei?  .ijifwj 


malurifj,*  without  passiiig  'thrbugV'A^l^y'of'  ih^ 
stages;    fn  ten  j^ears  it    brobabW" ftat  ^h^Vll!/  If  lie' 
live,  find  the  inhabitant's  6fjVe\v' tot's 'as 'anil&uSW 
able  to  encourage  everv  thiisicM  "^tifr^t^rfl?^,  '&  'ftrdse  '  of 
thfe  wealthy  and  polished  tto\vii  if  lilv^rj^ol  tfrt  at  Ae 
pi^ent  moment.  '   '       ;      ;.i       v!  - 

Oar  Cbrirespotidenl's  letter  h  6ui^'kiw^Y&ri]  Sb^mi^ 
her  Utth,  1824/  a^kdafter^odMS  pr^iftlilMtry  thiftt^rtyf  « 
private  nature,  proceeds  ad  frtlowfrt-^  >  n.    . :  -  * 

"  This  place  aq  «.oity  is  in  fiM^ouragittgiiinv^^id 
enterprisei  tboMgb  U  has  be^p,.debjged  fQr.thf^.l^t  fe^ 
years  witk  coxmr\^v»»  ^^  w^.calfed^pjf  ^  yery.fpdiff^r 
rent.kij»d«  which  <^tiu#ly jtepfll  to .yi^M,!^  raider,  tbaix 
improve  tbet  pyblic  Jast^,  Tne^e,  i^^ye  m  general,  beeii' 


illf  plsAned,  .and  worse  p^fprm^,  .punug ,  jbi^  Y(en|r 
(1824),  howeveti  two.  new  ipuipicaL'a^|jbpi^^^^^  h^ve 
sprung  up,  which  promise  miich^  The  fir$t  In  poipt  of 


date  is  the  jWew-ForA  CJioral  Society ,  for  classical  sacred 
miisic  ;  and  the  other,'  The  PJiUkarmoii^c'tlocieiy  of  'hfew 
Yorky  for  secular  music  generally.  This  last  socfc'^  is ' 
cotnposed  of  the  moat  wealthy '  of  our  citizens.  .The' 
Choral  Society  has  given  four  grand  performances  sin'ce 
its  organisation,  each  of  which  reflects  much' credit  lijpoh ' 
the  condiictors.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lament<^l,'  hdwever, 
that  the  public  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  justly  \U  admi- 
rable, performances,  by  affording  the  inraht  society  i\M 
support  and  patronage' which  ev^ry  young  i^firfitutton  so 
much  needs,  -  ' 
**  Iti  Boston  TKe  Hdndei  andHkydn  i3bdefi/  'meetii  With 
great  enccmi^giKmetit,  «(nd  its  concerts  ate  geiMrally  very 
respectable.  In  Philadelplkia  ^  Mnsieal  Fvrid  hociefy 
has  perhap  the  best  ihstnnBenlal  baiidiiiinhe  country. 
Its  perforAiaH(tes  m^'VkmAs%^j  credilaUe  to-the  state 
of  the  mnmal  ari'in:  AmeiicttJ  -  Thei«  many  other 
mnsieai  assodatfoiiria  thtsccMuilry,  aoiae  oC  whiohafre 
highly  respeisftable^'  bat  *  an  account  of  ihan  sepaNttalgr 
would  hardly  be  worth  a  place  in  a  Enroipeaift  publiea- 
tion." 

The  above  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  books  of  three 
"Grand  ^Performances  of  the  NeW'iork  Choral  Society ^ 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  commencing  precisely'  at  eient 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Tickets  of  admission  one  douar 
each." 


I    Tbe  foWMil^  are  tile  offi<^rs  of  the  Choral  Society, 
address  prefUre^ thie  ]bo^  P^* 

jformaiice^^^r:       ,  .,1       "I.,. '  ) 

!  ^  ^  '  -^'lUv.  James  Miiuor.D.D.  PrcMdWtl^^  V      »  * 
1 V  Rev.  H.  J.  Fdtui,         lat  Vice-Praidenf . 

Rev.  G.  Spring,  D.t).  '  23  '  do." 
;  •      '  ^  Rev.  J.  M.  Matth^wt,  I>^'Di"3tf.  ftjl^""-'.>  'i>  ♦sum: 
'  *  Jaroe* fl;^  9i*frto^k*l^''Co^^  --r/.  hnu  .jr- 

Tha#;  Birdn' Se^tA^ 


\    alt  lUoit 

v....>.,v-L  Samuel  Dy^n       "It^'P*  CWil,/'     « \  vih  .hj^ 


lit  iU) 


H.  A.  Simons, 


.1 


J.  CbertenBSD* 


lit* ofVilboof Voi^fW^  M>i*i'~^\ 
ciiItjiY^^Hpn  gfj^j^cif^.Wusic,.!!}  ajl  .its 


considerable  extent  ttiey  wiu      necessarily  incufr^cf  i 
jC094w^J;ng,,ft.SQpiety  oTthis  description^^^ 
j  expenses;  every  performing  male  mem|||er  jkCf^  the  sum  c 
ifour  dollars'annually,  in  ^ditioti'  to  his^  servZcesJ  N&a 
Iperforming  members  are  admitted  into  the  Society^  on 
({Aymekit  dr.'i^n  'dolli^  l^'Airiuik.  y^'i^^lg^ 


therto  the  funds  O&meii  ^toA  th^  ^McMbA^'Wue 
>fQ..i;Afi^l^q^  t(kJ»^i  tb^.qfl^gQat..^j|im^^  JJ^>s 
;beliey;ed  that  this,. Society  is,entUJ^  tot§KF^rff»W9 
6Wpoyt»,an*itis^licif^«wrdii^ 


Refuge,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Institution'  for  the 
jDeaf  and'tKiml),  the  Female  .Assistance  Society,  and  the 
'liistitutions  connected  with  St.  George's  Churc6**r'  "  '  " 
It  miist  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  !ndlVl{fttr<hkt 
the  Sodety  must  derive  its  principaf  |k;cuhi^y''t^s6uH^ 
'fbom  non-yeffotmlng  members.^  it  Is  at  presenVbot  Bttle 
known;  but  Its  cotiductbrs.feel  a  confidence  tbaft  if  there 
is  sufficient  interest  excited  to  ensionre  a  gooft  aftetidilfiee 
at  its  first  pefomiance,  numbers  of  res^Mftble  petsath 
will  beconie  membei^  of  this  description.  Th^v'twereibre 
invite  the  attention  of  thepabiic  g^neraHyto  tkn  appeal:'* 


FIRST  PEBrOBMANCE. 


If," 


Air,  by  a  ^ oung  lady,  J3ui  thmdidH  not  ,  ^md^ 

ChoTva^  Lift  up  yaur  htads  .  ;    ,      •      ,      •   "  HundeL 


'Recit*  and  Air,  Mr.  Petrie^  Cim/art  pt .  i 
Motett0|».O  C7<»d/  wh4nih0U  uppHnreU 


•  Bach  lastitvtion  will  U  eatkled  4a  m  >t«^ii«me^«f 
wliAtever  number  of  Ibete.tickeis  they  iliapQ/H$  cif»,     ,      s  . 

The  Society  reserve  the  right  of  selliDg  at  the  Music 'and  Book 
stores,  and  also  at  the  door  on  the  eveniag  of  petibrmaaoe.  • 
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Air,  MiSf?iugVetOD, '(bA'ia^^  J^^^  ^^-^  J*  ^aiiSfc 

Grand  Chorua,  HaUelujah  to  the  Father,  (torn  the  ' 

Mount  ofOlvff^  ......   ,1  .1   . :  • ,  ,ffe^*o»«n. 

Overture,  OocaaioiNi)  Qfat^riori       i.  >  ..  r  »  • .  > i  HemdeL 

lUcit.  and  Air,  Mrs.  §il)jtetWb'0  ^^US^'L^^  Handel. 

Chorus,  from  Dettiugeo  Te  )  jQTande/. 

Solo,  froin  do.  Thou  art  the  9^^v^^%  )^y^< 

Mr.  J.  Petrie  oo  the  trumpet  .      .  HandeU 

Air,  Mrs.  Fagan,  Lei  thA  h;ffj(^tS^nyfhifrt^  (accompa- 
nied by  the  same)  •  '  •      •  .   '  •  HandeL 

Cbona,  Sinp  unto  God^jMA         Maccfht^  i  i  .  .i  >  Handel. 

In  the  Second  Performance,^jSl.lPaiul's  church,  on  the 

repeated,  together  with  sel^tj^Qfna  ft«»rW  f5?<few/f(^<3ffti.. 
The  Creation^  Sauly  Samson,  Pergolesi's  Mass,  the  pas- 
ticcio-oratorio of  JitOaki  hf  Q&tdMti'*  The  Mount  of 

A,t  <h6  tWrd  Wprm^nce/ri  %^;iate^^ 
morriiiig  <xf  SepftmUr^^ 
an*'sii1e7^^^        MajOf  ah^t  CSittibnCoM^T^ 
Ydri;  Svei^  in^:; ted, ' anrf attend^ ''i '  WHeJi  i^V^'tHlng^ | 
comgl(mciita^  to'  the  diirtlnsiiiihe47fisf<ir  %jei^  "j^er- ! 
forxhed';  anion^st  wliich  were,  See  Ihe  d>%*f fl^o'ccaii^^ 
Tll^^e  are  ih^giorious  vxyr^s  f  t/^om  Tfie  'R]0M^ithi  ';[  t^^ 
Marseille^^ '  r]^mh,  ^lili  '  appro|iHale " '  EhglishJ  WoMs ; 
Ccfm^^ eversim^g  J^^l/^ f     U^elji  peace  ; '^61    \   ^  ^ 

tiqi^;on;tyfpMu^i(?fa  j^fi^  hfive  lately  tak^^ 

pl^e  m^,NeTK,*9rfc  M^Wcfr.wTJj  ^  ^onci  furnish  l^jow-. 
ledgp  of  ^b^tpi:qg^e«fi,>f;,fvW?Cf;  «^  the  style  of  critfrl 
ci^iiftrf  i^ttt»«t,pvt  Jpt  !he  \7n\tei  St^t^,  ,  ,  _  . 

V^t  w^i^'jnitircaiiVjy  tfre  p«r^Bti6rfir  Irt' 

tbMr  slaH  '^d^  tHfe  tn^utiibiib  tailed  In  ittfticipattott  ofth^^ 
time  for  the  comfttem^^fif  'of  Vhe'oratbifo/ sir  (^^^ 
ove^ttt-eWas  t^ib)^  ^Vth^'t^iiiiBimit  K  b^d  Kec^n  arniObifced; 
Wfe  notJie  fhU  cScdmstaii^e'mbre  <ipeciaTljt  because;  d Wbrtmta- 
te'ry  It  h'af  i»  gj5nera<ly  happ^  xtt  perf^itiacicea  of  this' 

descrT^tioo  in  thfs'city,  th^  audience  .haVe  been  Jcept  waitittg  a^ 
coiii^ideTable  time  after  (he  specified  boui:,  ^hicb  everyone' 
knows  is  BO  pain^ly  tedioua  a^  disagreeable.  , 
^T^ya  performance  commenc^'d  with  a  favoiinte  overture  by 
JpiueHi,  the  well  known  anc(  celebrated  f^eapolitaii  composer, 
of  the  last  ceOtury.  It  waa  executed  in  very  good  style/ and! 
afforded  evident  pleaiure  to  the  audience.  '  The  orchestra  expe- 
rienced 9p|«e  inconvenience  from  the  ups|vqidable  distapee  they, 
were  placed  i^pm  each  other,  in  consequence  of  th^  form  of  the, 
chofcb  aad  organ  gallery*.  This  disadvaniagie  of  ppsitioi^'  was 
obvipuA  \9  atV;  tljupougbout  the  ev^ning^  aad  it  adds  to  tjw  merit 
of  the  society,  that  under  such  circumstances  they  could  per- 
form so  well.  .  '  . 

The  well  known  and  admired  Recit.  and  Air :  **Comfort  ye 
my  people^**  from  HandeVs  Messiah,  were  sung  with  great  taste 
an^avj^^ession  by  Mr.  J.  Petrie,  a  profesaional  musida^mod  siiK- 
get*,  rec^tly  arrived  iq  this  city,  and  whom  we  shall  haveocca-( 
aion  'to  notice  again,  tii  the  course'  of  this  critique.  Many  per- 
aons  were  reminded  of  the  celebrated  singer  Braham,  in  seve- 
ral passages  of  this  solo,  and  it  was  received  with  nrach  satis- 
factioiraMliddl^  1^  the  auditory.  A  motetto  by  Mozart 
followed  next»|mfi;w^ii  gjyeh  hi  exeelleiitstyle,wkh  admirable' 
point  and  spiril,  and  in  exact  time^This  composition  was 


never  ^^^^J!HVff!W^  i>Vf^^*.^PH4'Bi[~*^^  d|tfcali|l  to  execute 
correctly,  ana  poasessea  surprising  sublimity  and  grandeur-rthe 
efetfdqntbeiiittie  y|k^f  gieat 

;#ud^  \9kk  suii9«fitbmQch.aimplfcitgnand/eiM)i^Mw  QMif^ 
j  a  ymmg  ilodf  fliib^ufe a  2  •  yean  «if  a^p^li^ 
iemloant'vwflliati^stioiild  the  teqlftjate  ttfrlie-^ 
■stimed  ^Ui'hei'  rtba^|oompatt'4>f 'fc|ep  toiiic  ia  'f:oiMjtei41a«n4 
jher  'la<ioflatloii  good  ^  'it  iaver^  uoaaaal  bear.  tO'.'ytMiig  a 
iskig^r'  fterforni  «o  vrefl  in  pabRc.  frhi8:arihj#ar*fblld#ea  by 
Itbefinechoroft;  Lilt  lip  your  Imds^'^  i^ieb  weiif 'oflp  WItb 
thfe  Ve<q/Qlsit^  fbhre  and  tSett.  The  adrnfred^'duettOi  J^ 'Hear 
tH^  pl^ay^/*  byiC«ni;'w^  the^^t  ?n  tH-der;  ^hibH'ws^  kong 
in  the¥^  u^dM  k^lev^f  e^lehce  bjrMit.  Fagafa  AM^'Mf.  S. 
£$Li[le;  this  lady  and  gentleman  have  ao  often  inte^eii^d 'ij^d 
diki^i^iS  ii'^!He>v-Vbtl  aud^ei^<^e^  tlikt  It  seems  S)iperflb6t^  ta 
a|fd  ^ny^ri^ marks '  f^)ectii[fg '  tfiem;  ,We  proceed  tH^t'efo^^'  to 
noljci^  Vlie  ^ieasi^  and  pdpulai*;airi  *'Ohy  had  ^  Jubafs  Lyre," 
akj  Sling  Djr  ^frs.  I^ngl^to^—^  of 
lUf  ordjnarjf^^ridi^, •>^rf^'       impjrbved  very  considerably  since 

S^'^'^^st^' eommg  J^fp^^^  singer  in  sacred  cofi certs, 

ep  i[^icif|^i^/;}ejfr  ^f|f^  of  jcp.nsiderabl^  compass  and  pf'wer'j  lier 
in^p^^^|;jj6p/|C(^^^^t,^aQ^,^i^r^  a^  distinct — ^tne^divisipna 
ii^  tl^i^s  s<g|ifg^<^  a^^};^^^my  ^jerforiped,,  and  it  was  very  favour- 
jal^Jpf  ij^peii;^.:,  'J^j^^pptpa^t  o^  ^he  pf^rformancc  closed  with 
jthe  sublime  and '  majestic  chorus  from  ^e  oratorio  .of,  the 
\M^^4if  a{t|ifip,.t)y^t^Q[vei),  which  wa? anpther  of  tU^  iiill 
ipieo^,i$*i|^,bat^ftWfilF,b^re,,<^^  prpscw^tjed  lo  the  puWic  io 
:  this  city.  The  connoiaaeujrs,  cr^ii^^^  tbgs^.  pt?||;njt  w^p.  ^ad 
'  cpnfidenoe  in  the  ability  of  the  society,  and  those  who  had  not 
!^wefe'iijl%^Mi/g  >ivifth  <i(k>Mffcrabte  s^  tp  bear  this 

>  s][^1ehdld '  efii^t  -  tk  'igetokii^' '  atld  whfch  riiay'  be  justhr  rafiked 
lambD^  fiVkf  tbmfiositiohs  olT  Xh^  t>f^eiit"<day.  '  We  believe 
Wig  Inay  as5(eft  wttfr  cqf^<iii^e,' Mttt  the  e^ipectatiOAft  of  all 
•nV'ei'e  fully  reaVized  ^  iatld  wfth  i^gard  tcyhiaby  61  the  audience^ 
ffaV  exc^eded-^the  eifeict  wak  ibdeed  gl-and;  arid^was  hefghttned 
iby  'the  'trumpet  oY'^n  'J;'  PetHe;  and'  the*  <ix<ieHient  drums 
toWned'by  tlie  tihndei^nd^ayin  Soctetif,  and  Which 'wcr^  po- 
'iitely  loaiied/oi'  the  occsksion.^dur  limits  forbid  our  enlal'^ng 
'on  tbfs  admirat)1e  dfiorus,  and  we  come  now  to  the  second 
•part^  which  was  introduced  by  ihe  admired  and  brilliant  over- 
ture from  "the  Occasional  Oratorio  by  Handel.— This  was  exe- 
cutcd,b^;the  orchestra,  aided  by  the  powerful  organ  belonging 
I  to  t3ip,cimrcj^  .\yit^i  much  spirit  and  eJfect  —  some  trivial 
brfia^bes  of  time  w^re  observable,  whrch  are  to  be  attributed  to 
'the  unfavourable  position  of  the  performers,  as  beforA  referred 
to  ;  and  also  , to  th^  ipcoovcuienco  ,pf  not  coming  together  for 
rehearsal  in  the  church  as  often  as  was  desirable.  To  this 
otffrtura  followed  a  recitalj^^e  and  air  byHandeV  never  before 
sung  l»ar^  au4  whi<;h^  though  ditScul^  w^re  lyell  su;stained  by 
Mrs.  Singleto)),  and  (^Ytnced  h«r,t(d^9its  as(a  correct  timest,  and 
^a^  having  proper  .doaoeptiQitfef.lbe  subjiectj  .  Tl>e  povverful 
and.aubliaia  cboiasv  'VTo  Tbee,  .Clie^abif^"  by  Handel,  wa» 
I vreil  performed, >aBd.iiIihou|^  ofleil  pveviously  beard,  bj  the 
jaudienoe^' appeared  to  potsew  the  interest 'of  a  new  cbarus. 
jNdxt  followed  abe  solo  and  cboruo^  from  the  aame  work  of  the 
•above  celel)rate4  author:-  ''Tlitin  art^thevKidg  of  Glory,  O 
Christ."  The  former  was  executed  by  a  gentleman,  who  baa 
^becon^e  a  very  favourite  bass  singer,  and  who  is  distinguished  by 
the  clearness  of  his  tones,  and  the  energy  and  point  of  his  style. 
He  i»g  we  understand,  one  of  the  principal  choristers  in  Trinity 
.  Church,  and  his  performances  have,  on  various  occasions,  eH- 
cited  the  applause  of  the  best  judges.   We  have  here  alao  to 
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HiiB  uahmokiook; 


W8«  pliiyea  by  Mr.  J.  lll^  j^dMM'^dbl^  fi^KM^ 

liimietr  to  be  a  nafller  of  Mi  iiiitraiiiene,  bqf  «1ip  MthiMtod  hit 
judgment  and  skin  m  a  anMcicii,  in  a'very  ft^MTibtft  ^hk*  Mi^ 
pQiiii^.auuinet<  li%jexeciiH9ii  <HKtfaja  brilliant  and  powewfaf  in- 
•tMiftuf;^aiHl!^      MnibiMerilgei  bf  a^ 

c^g^i^^^  (fltafM  «flid  pleaaare  jgfftia  by^Uiiif  ficlw: 
Ibrmance.  Mfv.t'agas's  Una  voice  was  ho^rd  %  ntocli  adTAik- 
taga  lO'tfae  air  **  t^tt  the  brfght  Berapbim,**  accompanied  alaoj 
on  the  traitipet  by  Mr.  Petrle ;  and  this  tint  exhibition  of  tbei 
€4ovtl  Society  emied  wlUi  ibe  aaimateS  iiii^  nvrOurde  tt^fg^' 
frtm  Judaic  Haciyib^di^  -  ^Slni  nHXo  God,  atad  liigh  afibdtions 
raise,*^  Hfhilfh;  by  a  Jndldooa  decteioti  oftfae  fcondHOter  ^>raa  hs' 
peatedy  and  produced  a  most  pleasing  and  enlivening  effect. 
Indeed,  it  hss  very  seldom  been  seen,  that  an^^odientiB  at  the 
cl(^  of  a  performance,  have  been  Ibundtn  suqli  fixed  attention, 
anosoiittydMffosed  toWfPidrM^  aaott*fhw  b^  ^  (bcs 
«e|<^brated  oi'j^anist,  lit,  Voran^  tUe  ^dMittm^  ^t,  rJ 


V-  - 


i  d^^ii^dm^ttU^M-.  DjMV  wb»  4<ioialed  aa  vocal  teadoia  in  the 

ichomsaes,  much  credft  is  ^Ibrthrvediyiriblewidtamdaoaie 
.  nMffi{%r-in  Wbfdi  Ih^y  tuaCalnM'tmneferittdiitieil  (a«iiimed  by 
:  dieiti^  and  to  the  orchestra  atiA  cfiotr  at  lar^firdMfordar  and 
.  oecorum' wtiich  prevaited  tftrongfaouf  tbo  ^bole'>  evening.  It 
may  be  s^thlfa^tory  to  somi^Wh^tnay  ^<dIii^o»Mto*D4ltlce  this 
<!ljfm^icatl^o,  to  know  tlii&tWl<MriMU^ 
«ing^;  the  okiiMra,  oTtW^ty-llf^^flMd^^^  MdWiiilsoaa. 
bihed;  they  wer«  considered  Wm^lysMA:^!  IWr  ^h^'Mlhifng^ 
which  is  of  a  respec^bl^  si^t   It  !s  a  sutgectW  t^jKt^'thaf  so 
fbw  comparatively  were  dispbsecl  (6  atkod  tUU  oWtorio;  but, 
uiide^  all  the  circumstancea,  this  was  petbapti  t6  be  l^pected, 
.  in  a  i! ret  attempt  of  a  society  so  recency  UkfXiUiM^  ^  /We  pro- 
j  pose,  at  some  future  time,  to  notice  the  lasi^  pcf  fbkfmiiqce  of  this 
sociefy,  which  has  sinix  taken  fifitee  in  Bf.'Piufs<^^^  and 
'  w}ii{:b,  nt  tw^c^^  to  have  iocreased  their  ^'"^^^^^^^^^ 


rpputatjonu, 


m7/ 


REVIEW  tl)]P..JtUjSfk.Q^ 


<  ...1 


.1 


ienstic  twcfc,  THOMtAS  Md^Hfi,  £s(tV^^^ 
NuMBXB.   (PoWjBBr,  84,S(ra7wf.) 

The  eiglit  nnihben  of  tVli  IriA'ibMlklii  ^Ot^ 
to  the  worU,  iMtve  muds  Che  murft*  of  on/ iKriglibotaWiie 
bland  bo  gefcieraUj  kno^,  tfaAt  itlftry  seeitt  quitft  sttp^ 
Aious  to  aaj  one  word  upon  tba  matter 'bei^:  bat  the 
proaent  being  the  onlj  new  ;paft  bf  tb^  abov*<kAkRftlfci6 


licatiop,  and  as  the  nubjact  of  Irisfa  melody  ia  exceed^ 
iugljr  interesting,  both  in  a  natioma  and  mittkal  point 
of  view,  and  may  not  be  very  familiar  to  ail  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  detote  to  it  ^  sm|dl  portion  of  the  spa«e 
usually  allotted  to  matter  mote  strict^  eriticaf. 

•ftere  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  music  was  very 
early  cultivated  in  Ireland :  not  that  kind  of  musid, 
ehienv  dependant  upon  rhjrtbm,  which  was  practised  by 
the  Ancients*  but  that  in  whicli  melody,  accofdina;  to 
the  modem  acceptatioh  6t  the  term,  has  an  e<pial  sbare 
.  m  conjunction  with  measure,  or  ^vO/mc,  and  is  not  only 
employed'  to .  mark  iqpaantitj/  but  to  express  passion. 
Those  amongst  the  Irish  ti*ie%  which  are  Qie  oldest, 
according  to  hkitorj  that  diserves  confid^ce,  are^ 
allowed  to  be  the  best.  ^  Girtifdus  Cambren^s,*  in  hisj 
Cambria  DesctioUoy  giving  .an  account  of  tie  peculiar, 
manner  of  singing  practised  by  the  Wefeh,  and  the: 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Cln^land  in  the  twelfth: 
t^ntorj,  tells  us,  thaf^  The  Britons  (16  not  sing  hi^ 
tinison,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  but  in* 
tnany  differeffl  par^s ;  so  that  when  a  company  of  wngers! 
among  Che  Common  people  meMs  to  stag,  as  many  ^R-; 
^ent  parts  ate  helird  as  there  are  pet^brmers,  vtiio  all  at- 

♦  Or  G^ld,  (Silvester)  of  Wale$,  Secretary  to  Menty  IT,  and' 
tift««ratdsfeisbopof&.  David's. 


length  unite  in  oonsonaooe,^  ^wilh  oi||aoip  sireetaf  y  Ja 
the  Northern  parts  of  Gro^  ]^Udn|.  b^  )he  Hnm- 
ber,  the  inhabitants  use  U^ejymie  l;!na' of  sjmgho^^ 
harmony."-*- If  the  anlhority  of  C/lrilfiKa!!  M 
the  inference  of  Mr.  Bunting,  in  his  Ilt^tittcqi  C!n* 
tioal  Dissertation  on  tht  Iiw  Harp  most^pe  ^grtuited; 
namely,  that  if  theWelch  knew  (wanlerno7til  ^it  the  period 
mentkmed,  the  Irish  mas<, '4  ^iortf  hym.  been 
acquainted  with  it,  because  the  former  pe^iL^^ 

*,  ^ .        ^     ,  .  V  -  -    IT  m  the  superior  knoiriedse  of  the  ktttftV.  W  i« 

that  has  appeared  since  the  cotaibettcemait  of  <^  pub-  .  «ther  startled  at  soearW  a  mentkm  ^f  ^misi^  kf'.parts 


among  the  Britons,  and  endeavours  to  thrai(  d^aedit 
the:  testimony  of  OinUus,  whose  mad^  c^jtainly 
has  been  doubted ;  but  the  Cambrian  fat^loriaii  Irtilig  an 
open  enemy  of  the  monks,  the  chief  chmiders  of  the 
dark  ages,  he  w«i  eaq^oied  SeiMihwiliDaa'tiMtfm^gliiAow 
loboTead^^iikeaittioa.  •      -  .  "- 

The  sam«  awfthor  i»  1145  wrctte  anjaoconift  uif  the 
state  of  Ireland,  whelram  hA  aakaathe  Mkariag  atentNn 
of  the  eattraordtnary  pregresS'  of  instnmei^  mamD  in 
fbat  island.  •^The  attention  uf  this  pMp^  to  mnsieal 
ittstruibelits,  I  find  worthy  of  oammendajfioiH  Tor  Ibeir 
skiQ  in  item  is;  beyond  'eomp«rison«  su|peiiur  to  any 
nation  I  have  seen.  In  these  the  modaUrtHm  isf  mki  alsiw 
and  solemn,  as  in  the  instruments  ef  Brifaias  tei  vdnch 
we  are  a<x;n^tomed,  but  the  sounds  are  ra^  am  aotten, 

Jet,  at  the  same  time,  sw^et  ami  ^lea|mig.w.It  ia.iwM- 
iftrfal  how,  in  such  precipifMe  Mtpidity  bf  thd'Casers, 
the  musical' piroportioiis  are,  Vy  art,  joiftetted  faaWcTn 
throughout.  Th^bruigMandrt^^fl^ 
modblations  with  so  mubh  laAitl^,  aiiKrthe  ^inteyi*  of 
the  ^all  ^tfings  sport  with  lo  maeki  tntitm  wder 
the  ^p  notes  of  the  bsc9e,  ddl|^tiag'#itlitmMli)Miimgr 


f  fhii  i»  at  leani  the  Mie  in  vrhich  W  uniMUIaflj  ^Jltf '  'The 
pesssge  it  must  be  confessed,  is  ao  eonaHMMrfts  ^^MI^maMnrhat 
obscute. 
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and  calming  with  soch  soflMU^  tbfl  tbe^^ewil^kffm  iiit 
their  art*  teemaio  li0rl»<eoiiCQ«]jMo^  ;  . 

Thai  bath  of  tha  ibv^ing  qvoti^tioas  beimtj  a  wanA 
of  exact  knowMieoii  mosical  subjects,  is  most  certain  : 
but  they  are  snSeknt  to  shew,  b^ond  all  dispute,  if 
theaudMr.|si4e>4wif«]M  .P'M/th(9t  ./^  of  the 

art,  a«lvaII|<il7t,til».ir«Il^n^  wb^  jit.  was  in.  a  very.  Ipw 
coQdiliki9:  iii  «^lpr  ^y^y  other  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
thus  iftifnjfdi  .us  t1pMi..U»«  19(^11. pf  iiQoqunting  fjpr  tbe 
great  iif       iifti^  fyrth  ja.  a  qofDlrj'  tb.at 

"would  hardi^  bAv^.. given  l)irth  to  them  at  the  period 
when  rtey  were  probably  prodTiiceil,'  had  not  a  gqod. 
taste .{nr-niMsic  bpen  very  ei^iy  formed  {here,  and  trans-' 
mitted,  in  ^te.  ojT  the  wars  mid  distractions  by  which 
the  iU-r£ftjie4  is]/e  .lu|S  been,  iTor.  so  many  centuries/ vi-' 

sited.,    ;.  ;  .  •      •  •     •      ^      '  'I 

Hitfa^er.to  Mr.  Moore  has  chosen  as  fils  as^iaite'ln' 
the  work  of  whieh  tbe  last  nmnfaer  Is  now  befbri  tiil  f^t 
John  Steveuson,  a  composer  greatly  distinguished  br 
the  beauty  of  his  airs.  The  Poet  has  now  selected 
another  coadjutor,  and  the  Irish  openly  express  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  change.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
their  feeHngs,  but  have  no  right  to  iitquire  mto  the 
cause  of  the  alteratscm ;  it  is  our  business  to  examine  the 
work  as  it  appears,  without  any  view  to  names  or  cir- 
cumstances* /     '   .       .  r    t  W 

This  ninth  number,  like  aU  -OAt^  fi^^i  ^feced^/f 
except  the  first,  contains  twelve  melodies,  two  of  them 
beingalso  harmonized.  The  titles  of  the  airs  to  which 


^.^*WI 4^.ri<rf»frr>wV  ,  &w. this  we  wtract  jt  few 


9'p  Cummilomr 
.j|  Paddy  Snap.;  • 

^.^(4.  tbe  Mountain  Sprife.'' :  * 

"'^>t3^1oh  Das."'  •  •  ^"  • 

tVisttwas^onlrAndei^Hm.'  " 

\;;.;)llVThe;ittiihsterMan/'  '   - 

y2.^Ttie  Humours  of  fii^^laraiigirft^;  of  ttfe  'OM 

.".^nflfoiee-. ;;  ' '; 

Erin's  haip  ever  sounded,  bad  bwir  c^A^  <eiirM}ii 
th^  former  pmrU  »f  Hm-mBiHilM^,  xH-wm  V>  llViesP' 
pMled  tbai  woh  di«iea.mnfti»e4;  thp  pB?sc#t 

WMhev  Aem  4bat^  though  itie  rstoi^  of  Uib^iantaifs 
was  iMt  'prcmaiilyexliauflted  10  a  Ui9Md  s^isck  wf^ 
riiod  of  iu  iMt  itmmm;  imd  ifu^tiaa.jwb^Uw 
the  proprietpn  of  this  wotk  wiU  not  h^vafifter .  r^gfi^ 
tkM  ikeyidM>ti«t.Minie  t»  aiei«'firstr4i4ormMtHm,.by 
»to»inf«*Ae^g^,pmrA. 

b«t^havtfiae  MgsBM  iteatter^  .Ti«  4Mffd  #M 
WffU'iibeifei  tdaiMi  4oM«  lef  IjiDtts  ,,bj(  umt  f^;  4fir: 
ToMmt;!  Itorlafkler  is^  md  Bmehawl^m  ^«ig».iV> 
wMekwthe.itee  .ia  iNtt  Kdapted.  Net  -so  the  iormffr- 
Thei  fifAirwouid  plM|00,  ,mn  Itoot  ^  ffpob  lik»  saan/ 
ether  smMiqs  HM  ibm  draMi^  beeei  nasi  in  tbe  ws^. 
Thetb:Amdsdi(tmmA.Mi^  Thas«v«w«i 
Ml  stEtUiigkr  dbisKtcristk,  and  bears  marks  of  higher 
Mii9iM;y/tbw      U(le  impUes  :  the  ambignity  of  tU 
kejv  aiii  the^frnaint  omission  ,  of  Ae  fourth  note  iii« 
the  aiMiK  wlieK  the  air  moddates  into  A  flat, 


v^r  f  / 

The  eighth  is  more  likely  to  be  popular  than  mast 
of  the  others ;  and  the  ninth  will  please,  though  the 
resemblance  that  part  of  it  bears  to Th.e  Last  Rose  of 
iSummer,''  wiH  .not  Wl  to  be  observed.  The  tenth,  in 
tbfs  ai^ient  of  seventh,  and  not  much  unlike 
it,  is  a  fihe  aih  '^The  eleventh  may  he  passed  im^ 
noticed,  and  Old  LangoUe^  yM A  in  in  ev^r/  body'a 
Memory,  iswmai^Uy  w^  s^^ed  and  set  to  the  words. 

Upon  the  wbple,  Mr.  fiisbop  has  not  shewn  so  much 
faney  9pfi  ^rarmin  .of.  feeling  in  his  symphonies  Imd 
Aecompanijn^ts,,a9,4pP^'?  ^^^^^  ^  J. 'Stevenson, 
.wbicli'maiib^^.acoyunt^  for  naturally  enough;  though 
altogeti^r  .t|ie  fiurm!^  is  less  adventurous  and  more 
iXtfieot.  ^.I|L  tbei^ocenttuatipn  of  the  words  we  have  but 
ione  instat^  tp  complajn  of;  at  page  8,  second  vocal 
fitafl^  wh^r^  •*  ai|d"  ia  made  a  long  note  on  the  accented 
liart  of  Afi  tn^n..  At  jmge  19  the  fifth  bar  is  redundant, 
and  at  p^e  il  tbe  tburth  bar  is  still  more  decidedly 
so;-  tb^  rhythm  is  remarkably  incorrect  in  the  latter 
ease,,  where  t)^  symphony  consists;  of  five  bars.  ^ 

In  leoking^OTper  ibia  worlf,  >?e  were,  surprised  to  find 
so  ma^y.  oversights— for  oversights  we  must  consider 
tbm-^in  hafrnopy .  Ai  page  20  yre  have 


any 

We  should  have  considered  this  as  an  engraver's 
^mr,  liad  it  not  appeared  twice  in  the  same  form. 
Page  25,  a  7th  ia  prepared  by  a  4th»  Md  p4kge  97,  4 
4th  is  unresolved.  At  pages  41  and  43  are  concealed 
5ths  in  abundance.  AU  these  grammatical  errors  are 
attended  by  very  disagreable  effects,  and  this  is  th^ 
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THE  HARMONICON. 


Tery  reason  why  they  are  errors.  We  despise  peduiti;^, 
and  DOW  and  then  enjoy  a  soccesston  of  c6iisecUlve  Mhs, 
that  serre  as  an  exeep^ioa  tn  the  rde ;  fbi^  great  mud- 
cians,  like  great  i^its, 


sometimea  may  gloriously  offend/* 
And  riie  to  faults  true  critics  dare  aoi  mend. 

But  the  oomposer  must  take  care  to  furnish  himself 
with  a  mora  sufficing  excuse  for  such  l%wlfi9B  acts  than 
Mr.  Bishop  can  pnMuce  in  these  instances,  or  prepare 
himself  to  receive  the  censure  of  all  who  hate  either 
'  6ars  or  knowledge. 

We  have  now  to  perform  the  more  agfeeabk  duty  of 
pointing  out  the  parts  of  this  volume  thai  are  deserving 
of  commendation.  To  all  the  airs,  syjnphonies  and 
acoropaniments  are  added,  which,  with  tivo  eaiceptions. 
are  extremely  appropriate  and  asaisiing;  and  some  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  their  taste  and  ingenuity. 
Among  the  latter  are,  the  symphonies  to  Faired  I  pt^on 
mvhiie,  (^Cummilum,)  and.  that  which  follows  the  first 
stanza  ol  They  know  not  my  hearty '  (CoQlun  daS.)  Sim- 
plicity appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Bishop's  aim,  and  he 
has  attained  his  object.  We  shoidd  not  have  objeeted 
to  the  harmony,  had  it  been  a  little  more  elaborated, 
because  the  poetry  being  new,  and  of  a  dorid  kind,  the 
accompaniment  might  have  partaken  more  of  the  orna- 
mental style.  But  in' this  question,  strong  arguments 
ininr  be  brought  on  both  sides. 

Of  the  poetry  in  this  number,  vre  eau  only  say  that 
it  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Moore;  and  though  we  find  nothing 
in  it  sufficiently  brilliant  to  augment  sudi  fame  as  his, 
yet  it  will  not  diminish  that  which  he  has  already 
acquired,  by  the  elegant  and  enchanting  strains 
that  are  universally  admired,  by  persons  of  all  tastes, 
opinions,  and  parties,  and  which  have  constituted  the 
first  merit  and  attraction  of  all  the  previous  volumes  of 
the  Irish  Melodies,  manifold  as  are  their  musical  beauties 
and  allurements. 

'  We  insert  one  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  this  volume; 
it  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  recommend  our 
readers  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  the  work 
itself.  If  such  verse  does  not  excite  a  i^ish  to  enjoy 
more  of  it,  no  rhetoric  that  we  can  use  would  prove  of 
any  avail. 


*Twa8  one  of  those  dreuns.  that  by  music  are  brought. 
Like  a  light  summer  haze,  o'er  the  poet's  warm  thought*- 
When,  lost  in  the  future,  his  soul  wanders  on. 
And  all  of  this  life,  but  its  sweetness,  is  gone. 

2. 

'The  wild  notes  he  heard  o'er  the  water  were  those 
To  which  he  had  sung  Erin's  bondage  and  woes. 
And  the  breath  of  the  bugle  now  wafted  them  o'er 
From  Dinis'  green  isle  4o  Oleni's  wooded  shore. 


He  listened^while,  high  o'er  the  eagle's  rude  nest. 
The  lingering  sounds  on  their  way  loved  to  rest ; 
And  the  echoes  sung  back  from  their  full  mountain  quire. 
As  if  loth  to  let  song  so  enchanting  expire. 


It  seem'd  as^f  every  sweet  note,  that  dkd  hcre^ 
Was  again  brought  to  life  ia  some  urier  sphere. 
Some  heaven  in  those  hilk,  where  the  soul  of  the  strain 
That  had  ceased  upon  earth  was  awaking  agaia! 


Oh  forgive,  if,  while  liateniogto  moiie,  wheae  bvealh 
Seem'd  to  circle  his  name  with  a  charm  against  deaA, 
He  ihouM  feel  a  proud  spirit  within  him  proclaim, 
«  Even  so  shalt  thou  live  in  tlie  echoes  of  Fame : 

6. 

**  Even  so,  dio*  thy  memory  should  now  die  away, 
'Twill  be  caught  up  again  in  some  happier  day, 
"  And  the  hearts  and  the  voices  of  Erin  prolwig. 
''Through  the  answering  Future,  thy  name  and  fhy  song !  " 


).»lNimoi>t7CTioir  and  PolonAiss  for  Piano- 
Forte,  composed  by  G.  M.  de  Webbs.  (Cocks  k  Go. 
Princes  Sireet^  Hanover  Square.) 

8.  Rondeau  ^riixiant,  for  the  Piano-Forte,  com* 
posed '  by  Uke  same.  Op.  69.  (Banister,  109,  Oosweil- 
Street.) 

S.  Yabiatiobs  on  a  Gypsey*  Air,  for  ^.Pianb-Forie, 
by  the  same.   Op.  55.  .(Cboks  k  Co.) 

The  first  of  these  is  a  masterly  composition,  fUl  of  the 
viffoor  and  animation  that  are  discernible  in  almost  all 
tlL  de  Weber's  works.  The  introduction,  a  tremando,  in 
s  flat  minor,  is  in  Ms  very  awful  manner,  and  extremely 
wen  conceived.  It  is  short  and  thoroughly  effective. 
The  Polonaftse,  in  £  flat  inaior,  is  remarkably  brilliant 
and  exching ;  the  subject  of  it,  which  is  in  a  peodiar 
style,  being  too  long  fbr  insertion  here,  we  shall  print 
amongst  tiie  music  in  our  next  number.  This  is  con- 
dncfed  through  a  Tariety  of  extreme  modulatioiis  with 
great  ability ;  though  it  seems  to  us  tliat,  at  page  5, 
first  bar,  it  ought,  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  (mer,  to 
have  passed  into  o  flat  niajor,  rather  than  r  shaip 
major.  Towards  the  end  is  a  passage  for  the  left  band, 
in  the  old,  but  now  reviving  style,  that  produces  a 
charming  effect.  The  first  chord  in  the  Mse,  page  2, 
should  have  B  for  its  upper  note,  instead  of  o ;  it  is 
appm^ntly  an  engraver's  error.  To. superior  players; 
provided  they  have  a  taste  for  good  music,-'  we  recom- 
mend this  piece.  It  should  not  be  attempted  by  ordinary 
practitioners. 

.  Much  of  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  forgoing 
work,  will  apply  to  the  Rondeau  Brillianij — though  iIk 
latter  has  not  a  motive  so  likdy  to  be  generally  admired, 
and  is  more  difficult  to  execute  well  than  the  former.  The 
subject,  however,  when  well  understood,  is  extremely 
snortive  and  exhilarating,  and  the  whole  Rondeau 
aoonnds  in  passages  good  in  themsdhres,  and  partlculariy 
so  as  practice  for  first-rate  amateurs. 

No.  8,  is  yery  simple,  and  rather  a  pretty  air. — ^Whsit 
Gypsey  music  is,  we  'cannot  exactly  tell,  therefore  we 
are  not  emjfowered  to  say,  if  this  be  strietly  national,  or 
in  character.  The  melody  itself  comprises  oeariy  axleeii 
bars ;  and  six  short,  but  not  very  easy,  varialioBs  are 
added  to  it ;  the  whole  consisting  of  only  fire  | 
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1.  Fantasia. /or  the  Piano-forte,  on  the  duety  "  Giovi-I 

Henry  OkmtisMOs.'  Op.*  5.  (Cliiqppelt  -  iaad^Qi. ' 
50,  Atfif^Am^Sto^t):        -  .  - 

Air,  "  \f%W4iaa5r  Hif  BbatiiB  rb^'ioAm^e^-  with  kn, 
IniTodfictiim  and  Variaiipns  for  the  Piano-forte,  anS 
Flute,  (ad.  lib.)  by  T.  A.  Hawlings.  (Gow  and  Son,' 

Composers,' '^of  compilers,  or  spoliafbrs  of  music,  ^r; 
by  whateYeriidifh6'-t!i6y  otitfhV  to  be  ^de^ignalfed,  were; 
ncTer  more  irtmieii-6ftSv  W  *ll'paHi  of      %oH4,  fHaA  at; 
tbe  present  day;  and  genius  never  ivas  more  scarce.! 
We  constantly  see  publications  by  people  without  the 
filightest  talmtyi^oiie/  of  i^lHtecwe'iai^iUfesUy 'igtwrkm 
of  the  simplj^  a»)«a>(o€wa>«^tfnn^ 
who  evidently.fi^pti;e^4..^,^fWl^^M  ^tty 
whiqh  they  pretend  to  set ;  nay  ^.treatises  on  ^h^sc^ 
by  p6fS(ftiS  whb  dearly  possess  harclly  'the  knovJfeage 
of  a  tyro  on  the  subject..  _Th^  causes  of  all  this  are 
obvious  enough  to  us,  and,  ere  long,  the  evil  will  correct 
it«§lfrr>fce;j|ib^      (miff  disfloreiijlwivrwwil^  Ib^F 

folded.    We  preface  gnr^  . AJii\  J^^j«^;ttQgb«i|^h's 


We  have  never  before  seen  any  of  this  gehtleipan's 
ptlMticMMsl .  «\)d''  thif"  €^xilttHfi^^o«l  'X^'^m '  pes^M  ^hsis 
afforded  us  pleatith^.  ^']li^?<^esbiifeh^itippea!j^TmmaU 

of  ti0.  Tfie  ^if^tM^di^^J^^pi^y^^  Him.Mii^.  rf..the.^r»« 
BcTiqotjbctth  jjji  /point,  of  Jjfirraqny  ^<J,,p;ftm>Tiart*  dfec*; 
i|  ii,jB34ffQs^^e.,i9J?/j;  V^H^  of.tjUa|;.»*t 
tr^ij^f^gjWc^tbft  ,.H«u^.  sub^  invoi^iojjmwhicb 
'ij;ftAl«.^a^fj«tiu^i?LilY  tailed  WW^h^  9pndei^,  Ija4hp 
nifpigemfnt.  of  AmfpL^'s^^^ir.^R^ 
dfii^rWd  Jes^,  fr^j^j^.fiijB,  ^^(^t^.tp^ 

,,inojfq'Coiftple^^^  l|Ui,^iv^g€H(i^i^R  afe  a^^i^rod^.iA 

c^rc^a'tioa  of.  bis  publi^^co^s,.  hei  Mmt'  ab^i^C^ 
UnatS  ana  4ini^uish  jtheir  i^i^    j  :  ...i'.  ..i 

flie  ..beautiful  3wtish  air,  i^,flrr^g«|l,bf:..Mjp,  R^yri 
li^in  a  Wy;siro^e.i?iapi>PW>  .will^  swRfftflid^Ji'intBpi^jIflT 
tio9^  j^i,,  fo^r .  variatiohs  /^qiially,  ^apf{i)d 't^  yt)ui)g 
perfproiers.  IlIiiq  few  .j*ptes>Qj£  hpn^ony.  iicldeil  .toiiilQ 
air.  itself  are  rfither  eiJ(l,..iM4  PTPdiiqp  Mt^m' 
effect..  It  is  as  unpeceswy  to  ..leave  .a  m^o<jly  .al/cio^ 
b^e,  as  it,  is  injudicious  to  ove^lo^  ob&QMre  it*  by, a 
crowd  of  notes,  Tbe  .goldoi^  oie^ii  scahi^,  tpiib^;4^ 
difficult  of  attainment  in  musical  arrangemeiUSs  aa  i^ji9 
iUjJ^  cppippo  afiair^.of  lif^,       ,^    ...       »  v 


l^lkl^^ivik1}^r  Vt^adlk^  vUih  an  Imodiit^  kffH 
>JfyaiUtk>ia  fbe^iks  Piano- Forte ;  xoitifosed  hy  W;  T^. 
kUik^  Q|f.  n.   (aementi^Co.  C»ieft|^6«;) 

sI.TP'easants'  D  anpe  itt  Der  Preiachdta,  miih  Vari- 
ftiP^ns  fpsrtfs^.  Piano-Forte,  and  an  Accor'^j^iment  for 
th^J^^jCfldjjtU^pJ      the  same.   (PublL^hed  by 

3/  'Wi^a<^*fttR(t*5ttj'T)er  l^reischUtz,  newly  arranged 
/or  /R^Tftfib-Forte,  ^wiih  "a  Flute  accomvanimentj  ad, 
hb.  •  (Gow  and  Soni  162,  Regent  Street.) 
Vol.  II. 


■esume,  igrxne  purpose  or  aaoing  a  riuie  ^090 
j^iit.  vGWert^iSfe  we  dg  hot  perceive  in  whkt  It 
bAlfWVWifittrti^'vftidl?^^^  own  ai 


diJP^rs 
arrafige- 


rr  .       .  J?ift4>T«e^rt'  *5il^f<4>  ^j^^^.^h)he 

HarTnomcm.  The  slow  vanation«;,^r|tt^i^SI^  .Mjii^i^ 
in  good  taste  and  pleasing,  though  too  full  of  double 
sharps  'fovt  -'lhe:  Mtilti^ide.*  The- -  wiationa  con  brio^ 
Scherzatido^wMA  MteffrOii^ae'Xv&k  lA'^hametfi/r  with  the 
melody,  therefore  we  cannot  s^^  any  thing  fayyurjtljle 

No.  g;  (tfiiViKitJubll^da  ift  tlieTburtKTSftiinUr'.of 
<mr  p^e  rf;)  is  the  1)est  'of  Sir.  ting*^  conjjio- 
■^HtttJTis  "that  hare  comb  under' our  notice.  '  The  subject, 
which  is  now  so  universally  known  and  admirec}, '  ne^s 
Vrt)'€iff6|Mm'r"tf  fS  vferj^^^de'xterousljr  treatf^d  in  seven 
^himbMi'-'  aV^  of 'v^hi6f<;  haY^  great  merit;  and 
btff hif  4a''Wc6<ne  irerj  pcjpnlJtr.  'The  whole  of  this  is 
j(If«y*MmkMfkn8"SheWyr  jet  may  be  exectii^dby 
Kh^'^tbferiiBfe  ptdMm,  v^Kb  h'a^  a  moJeratelV  powerful 

i^-'llte  pitefttir^i^iRb  aitaptfeA  by  Sff:  ting,  cjbiefly,  we 
t^uttfe,  Wf^thie  iWrpd'se  6t  adfflng  a  Fliite  ^c^ompani- 

I.  Terpsichore,  choix  denPAso^  threes  des  Op^astt 
ji,  Aittid,  /ftt^V^iii.jww^  4f  iffiaao-Fdrta;  jxif  Leidesd^^f 
.>MC*w^>*iyP*Wi.ljjrc^«  il>5«i/.6^  ia^y  and  B.   (Weseel  and 

^(••T-b«  Witaromari  QUiikDBiiailiBfa.,  ooAtposed  md  ar» 

.  ^vf  Gc.^ja^a  %AS'£D».m  /(Ofaappell  &-  .Co.»  5a,  /Ten? 

•  ^-.r  ^ir»  i'^^  t"     n..  --i  i.  •    '  ^ 

No.  1,  is  a  contiimation  of  a  cheap  aud  useftd  work, 
nqtif}^;  l?Ji:?i%o^PW^  ilhft,  i^m^i  numbers  coaMn, 
Qh  gmntii^ifkfff^'Q^  i'wQ^Jfa  fJ^iotma  del  Lago;  a  chorus 
qiA4i!}auq9,  ^m\os^fiii<^  the  choarusof  priests 

i|^  Rqssiui.'&fS^Tft/^xWA*.  J- •  •  ... 
i .  Ni;>r.^  jis:ai/^V(adri}lQ^.>ft>;y  ordinary  description,  oecm- 
pying  five  pages,  with  an  accompaniment  of  t\Ho  more  : 
the  latter  being  quite  superfluous,  as  every  note  of  it  is 
in  the  piano- forte  part,  aud^  therefore  only  printed  over 
a^ain  to  swell  the  bulk.  For  this  one  common 
quadrille  itfi-flvb  pagiesr, -with  tWo  ihiriecessary  pages  of 
accon^atfimAridti  the  nodegt -sum  of  fomr  shillings  is 
charged  !  - — If  the  p^iic  do  not  sqoh  open  their  eyes 
to  the  state  of  the  music  tradc^  as  it  is  now  carried  on 
jointly  by  masters  and  'dealers,  and  take  measures  for 
refornring  it,  by  encouraging  such  as  will  sell  at  a  fair 
profit, — nay,  we  will  even  say  a  high  profit,  but  not  an 
exorbitant  om^^hy  .tJMNi,-tfe  ho|ie  that  the  present 
prices,  enormous  ,af  in  mo&t,. instances  they  are,  will  be 
doubled ;  for  if  peppW  have  a  passion  ^  for  paying  a 
hundred  per  cent. '  more  than  necessary,  let  them,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and^freedom,  Indulge  so  singular 
a  passion. 


1,  May^eder's  Polonaise,  arranged  as. a  Duet  for 
hoo  Performers  oft  the  PiAyo  Forte,  by  Thouas 
Attwood.    (Power,  34,  Strand.) 
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Haydn's  Sinfonia  Loubok,  as  a  Doet  for  iwo 
Performers  on  one  Fiano-Forte,  arrange' I  hy  J. 
M^MuRDiE,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  (Harmonic  lustitution, 
846,  RegenlnStreet.) 

Mayseber  is  all  gaiety ;  ite  never  met  with  but  one 
of  his  compositions  that  had  any  thing  of  a  sentimental 
cast,  and  that  was  a  violin  quarfett.  We  do  not  find 
nuch  variety  in  his  subjects  ;  after  having  heard  two 
or  three  of  them,  the  rest  seem  all  a  good  deal  alike. 
But  his  music  is  very  much  in  vogue  all  over  Europe, 
and  what  is  so  generally  admired  must  have  merit. 

Mr.  Attwood  has  converted  this  polonaise  into  a  very 
lively,  pleasinc  duet,  and,  upon  the  whole,  an  easy  one ; 
though  some  few  passages,  written  originally  for  the 
Tiolin,  are  rather  awkwaid  for  a  keyed  instrument. 
But  the  adaptor  could  not,  we  grant,  give  facility  to 
these,  without  trespassing  too  much  on  the  Author's 
design.  This  work  is  beautifully  brought  out,  and  it  is 
worth  the  trouble  that  it  may  cost,  to  compare  it  with 
the  quadrille  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  in  the  present 
number.  The  one  consisting  of  twenty-one  pages,  with 
two  distinguished  names  on  the  title-page,  is  published 
at  five  shillings :  the  other,  containing  in  fact,  five 
X>ages,  indifferently  brought  out,  under  a  name  that 
we  never  heard  before,  is  charged  at  four  shillings. 

The  Loudon  Symphony  of  Haydn,  was  once  much 
admired,  but  his  subsequent  compositions  so  completely 
eclipsed  it,  that  it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  The  finale 
to  it,  as  an  agreeable  air,  will  still  afford  pleasure,  though 
the  other  movements  are,  by  comparison  with  the 
Author's  other  greater  works,  tame  and  insipid.  Mr. 
M^Murdie*s  arrangement  is  well  executed,  and  the 
symphony  may  be  played  by  nearly  all  classes  of 
performers. 


1,  DuKT.  "Flow  on  thou  shining  River,"  from  Moore* s 
National  Airs,  xoiih  Variations,  composed  for  Two 
Performers  on  the  Piano-Forte,  by  Fred.  Ries. 
Op.  108,  No.  1.  (Power,  34,  Strand.) 

2.  Duet.  "  Those  evening  Bells,"  from  the  same,  with 
Variations  for  Two  Performers  on  the  Piano- Forte,  by 
Fred.  Ries.  Op  108,  No.  2.  (Power.) 

The  first  of  these  duets,  though  composed  upon  a  very 
sweet  melody,  will  never  be  ranked  amongst  the  best 
productions  of  Mr.  Ries  ;  the  eight  variations  of  which 
jt  mainly  consists,  are  ordered  in  the  common  way, — 
there  is  no  attempt  at  novelty  in  their  fashion,  and  they 
have  too  much  of  the  staccato^  and  alia  marcia,  for  the 
character  of  the  air,  which  is  tranquilly  flowing,  and 
requires  a  sort  of  pensive  harmony. 

The  second,  "Those  evening  Bells,"  is,  in  every 
particular,  far  superior  to  the  first :  the  principal  feature 
of  the  melody  is  kept  strictly  in  view  throughout,  and 
nothing  unanalogous  to  it  in  expression  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  most  laudable  simplicity  preserved  in  almost 
every  variation,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  a  very 
few  pcUfSages  of  a  contrary  description.  This  duet  is 
likely  to  be  much  used  and  generally  admired,  as  it  is 
easy  for  the  hearers  to  comprehend,  and  for  the  per- 
formers to  execute. 


The  manner  in  which  these  duets,  ani  abo  that  hj 
Mr.  Attwood,  are  published,  is  hi^ly  creditable  to 
the  house  whence  they  ismie,  and  we  reoomn^end  some 
others  in  the  trade  to  lollow  so  good  an  esaaple. 


1.  ^^Cantate  Domino."  CiiNON  4  in  S,  Compoied  by 
John  Goss,  (Harmonic  Institution,  Regent  Street,^ 

S.  Glee,  far  three  voices^  "  The  young  Muleteers  of 
Grenada,"  2>y  Thomas  Moore,  Es<|.,  (Power,  34, 

Strand.) 

3.  Baixad,  ^<The  East  Indian,"*  by  tbe  same*  (Power.) 

4.  Bauad,  Ah !  why  should  Love,*'  composed  by 
Sir  John  Stevenson,  (Power.) 

5.  Ballad,  Hark  to  yonder  milkmaid  sineing,"  the 
words  from  Shenstone ;  cotnposed  by  F.  W.  Hom- 
eastle.   (Cramer,  AddiiM>B,  and  Beale,  80»  Regent^ 

Street) 

The  canon  of  Mr.  Goss  is  a  cleever  study,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  his  theoretical  knowledge,  and  still  more 
on  his  patience.  However,  we  take  this  opportunitj 
to  observe,  that  a  composition  of  this  sort  is  a  school 
exercise,  a  mechanical  thing,  that  persererance  ma^ 
always  produce,  for  it  is  manufactured  by  rule,  and  is 
much  better  wrought  while  the  genius  is  young  and 
timid,  than  when  it  is  matured  and  enterprising,  and 
feels  its  real  dig[nitv  and  strength.  During  the  time 
that  the  student  is  learning  couuterpoint,  he  ought  by 
all  means  to  write  canons  ;  but  the  moment  his  studies 
are  completed,  he  should  discard  them,  as  a  good  poet 
abandons  acrostics,  and  other  puerilities.  We  do  not 
extend  our  remarks  to  those  composed  in  the  unison; 
and  if  Bird's  Non  nobis  Domine  be  set  in  array  against 
us,  we  reply,  that  it  is  an  exception,  and  exceptio 
probat  reguLam. 

Mr.  Moore's  glee,  though  not  equal  to  his  <«0  lady 
fair,"  or  the  Canadian  Boat  Song,  is  a  very  pretty 
composition,  of  the  most  simple  kind.  It  is  for  two 
trebles  and  a  bass,  with  a  piano-forte  accompaniment ; 
the  latter,  we  suppose,  is  by  Mr.  Bishop,  as  the 

arrangement'*  is  ascribcid  to  him. 

The  East  Indian  is  alie;ht  pleasing  ballad,  the  subject 
of  which  is  au  air  from  Mozart.  It  is  so  easy,  both  to 
sing  and  to  accompany,  and  the  compass  of  the  voice 
required  for  it  is  so  limited,  that  almost  any  amateur 
may  fearlessly  undertake  it. 

Sir  John  Stevenson's  ballad  has  more  of  gentleness 
and  elegance,  than  of  originality  in  its  melody.  The 
words  are  not  very  remarkable,  but  they  are  most  un- 
exceptionably  set,  and  those  who  purchase  this  air 
will  not  think  it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  their  collec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Horncastle's  air.  No.  5,  pretends  to  but  little, 
and  is  a  pleasing  composition. 


1.  A  Selection  of  Admired  Pieces  ^row  the  Operas  of 
Rossini,       arranged  for  the  Fluta  and  PlAjro* 
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Fa&TE,  by  Antohio  Diabslu  of  Vienna.  Nos. 
S  and  4.    (Wessel  and  Stodart,  1,  Soho-^quare,) 

Maj8eder*s  Second  Polonatse  for  the  Flute,  with 
an  Accompaniment  for  the  Pidno'Forte,  arranged  by 
GiULiAXO  and  Moixwo.   (Wessel  and  Stodart.) 

No»  1  is  a  continnatian  of  a  work  which  we  have 
mentioiied  in  a  former  nuinben  The  two  books  now 
published  contain  Che  ascoltoJ  from  Rossini's  Oteilo, 
and  Sorte  Secondanu,  from  his  Sevdranude ;  the  latter 
with  variations  added  to  it.  The  Flute  part  demands 
a  tolerably  expert  player,  but  the  Fiano-JPorte  accom- 
iianiment  is  very  easy.'  Both  the  airs,  which  are  well 
known  and  admired,  are  judiciously  arranged. 

No  3.  is  the  same  Polonaise  that  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  present  number,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Att- 
wood  for  the  I^iano- Forte;  we  have  therefore  nothing 
to  add  to  what  we  have  before  said  concerning  its  own 
merits.    It  iVill  require  a  good  Rute  player  to  excute  it. 


FOREIGN  MUSICAL  REPORT. 

L£ipsic«—- The  Jesicnda*  of  Spobr  has  been  produced  here, 
and  received  with  great  applause.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  see 
the  works  of  this  excellent  and  spirited  composer  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  pubHc.  We  honour  M.  Spohr  as  an  artist 
who  is  weU  Feraed  in  the  management  of  instruments,  and  who 
in  this  respect  deserves  a  rank  among  the  first  composers  of  the 
day.  He  possesses  the  happy  art  of  developing  his  ideas  fully 
and  intelligibly,  and  from  the  midst  of  au  occasional  artful  an 
apparent  complication  of  ideas,  of  bringing  out  his  subject  clear 
and  striking.    In  harmony  he  is  very  rich,  and  be  abounds  in 

fraceful  melody,  which  cauoot  fail  to  render  bis  works  popular, 
lowever,  heretofore  he  has  been  more  successful  in  chamber 
compositions,  than  in  those  for  the  stage,  of  which  his  Faust 
is  a  proof,  which  is  certainly  delightful  in  musical  societies, 
though  it  lives  no  longer  in  the  theatre.  His  forte  is  in  the 
elegiac,  and  music  of  a  tender  and  melting  character.  The 
parts  that  pleased  most  in  Jessanda^  were  tiie  overture,  which, 
liowever,  some  thought  too  long«  on  account  of  the  lengthened 
dead-march: — two  duets,  one  between  the  Higii priest  and 
Nadorif  which  also  nequires  to  be  shortened,  and  auother,  of  a 
very  tender  kind,  for  the  two  sisters  :«-the  pathetic  recitati?e 
and  air  of  Jessonda,  and  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  which 
is  a  truly  characteristic  and  dramatic  composition.  In  the 
second  act,  which  is  by  far  the  most  efiective,  a  chorus  of 
soldiers  is  always  encored,  and  great  applause  is  bestov^d  upon 
tlie  air  by  Tristan,  in  th^  Polonaise  style,  but  which,  though 
beautiful  in  itself,  becomes  somewhat  monotonous  by  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  motive.  The  other  parts  that 
pleased  were  a  recitative  and  rondo,  also  a  la  Polonaise;  a  very 
charmiug  duet  between  Nadort  and  Amacili,  and  the  finale, 
which  in  real  theatrical  beauty  and  efiect  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. In  the  third  act,  the  audience  hailed  with  delight 
the  air  of  Jessoiid%  and  a  chorus  of  Bayaderes,  whose  ouly 
defect  is  its  too  varied  transitions. — ^The  opera  has  already  had 
a  run  of  ten  or  twelve  night%  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  pieces  produced  at  this  theatre  for  many 


*  For  a  dataiM  aeconat  of  this  opera,  see  Hamoniooo^  Vol.  II., 
pager  16. 


years.  M.  Spohr  himself  led  the  orchestra  the  first  eveningy 
and  was  called  for  at  the  close  of  tiie  piece  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  public. 


Prague.  Since  our  last,  the  only  things  worthy  of  notice 
have  been  a  Musical  Academy  by  the  pupils  of  the  conser* 
vatory,  and  a  meeting  of  the  united  orchestras  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Institution  for  Orphans.  In  the  first  of  these,  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony  in  D  was  given  with  a  spirit  and  correctness 
that  charmed  all  present,  and  was  a  proof  of  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  pupils,  highly  honourable  to  their  own  talents  and 
to  the  zeal  of  their  instructors.  This  was  followed  by  Varia- 
tions for  the  French  horn,  given  in  an  admirable  manner  by 
a  promising  pupil  named  Schatt.  A  duet  from  the  Coriolano 
of  Nicolini  followed,  which  was  admirably  performed.  Of  the 
composition  itself  we  cannot  but  remark,  en  passant^  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  brilliant  and  worthy  of  a  great  master. 
This  was  followed  by  a  polonaise  on  the  violin,  played  with 
great  spirit;  a  quartett  from  Mozarfs  Idomeneo,  and  an  adagio 
and  rondo  for  the  above  by  Kummer;  and  the  whole  ter- 
minated by  a  ne^  overture  by  Aloys  Schmitt. 

In  the  other  musical  meeting,  the  performances  opened  with 
the  overture  from  the  drama  of  Moses,  by  Seyfried,  and  a 
grand  chorus  from  the  same;  a  Recitative  and  Air  by  Pari- 
nelli,  and  a  duet-concerto  for  violin  and  obde  by  Kapellmeister 
Tribensee,  the  violin  part  by  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Schulz,  were  the  favourite  pieces.  The  whole  terminated  with 
a  Prayer  of  the  Poor  for  their  Benefactors,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Kapellmeister  Tribensee.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  the  ends  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  given 
fully  attamed. 


Frankfort  on  the  Mainb.  —  There  are  few  places  in 
Germany  where  music  is  better  performed,  and  more  accurately 
appreciated,  than  in  Frankfort,  which,  in  its  theatre,  museum, 
and  association  of  the  friends  of  music,  entitled  CtBcilien 
Vereine,  possesses  the  means  of  giving  efiect  to  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  art.  The  theatre  belongs  to  a  society  of  sub- 
scribers^ who  study  their  pleasure  more  than  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  it  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  for  they  have  every 
year  to  pay  a  considerable  spm  beyond  the  receipts  of  the 
house.  Representations  are  given  every  day  during  the  fair, 
and  five  times  a  week  on  other  occasions.  The  opera  here  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  admirable,  and  may  cope  with  any  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind  in  Germany^  not  to  say  Europe.  The 
orchestra  has  from  time  immemorial  been  justly  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  director  of  the  music  \8 
the  meritorious  and  distinguished  M.  Guhr,  who  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  activity  watches  for  whatever  is  most  beautiful 
in  the  musical  world,  and  brings  it  on  the  stage.  The  com- 
pany possesses  great  talents^  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  not  equal  in  power  to  the  orchestra. — ^The  museum  is  a 
rising  establishment,  in  which  all  the  arts  and  scieucea  are 
domesticated,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
interests  of  music  should  be  exclusively  attended  to  there. 
The  sessions,  of  which  there  is  one  every  fortnight,  opens  with 
music,  and  after  the  exhibition  of  the  objects  of  the  other  arts^ 
the  subscribers  are  treated  with  the  compositions  of  a  Beet- 
hoven, not  mutilated,  but  given  perfect  and  entire  by  the 
theatrical  orchestra,  and  with  a  spirit  and  precision  noC  fre- 
quently met  with  elsewhere. 

2L2 
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The,  Society  called  the  Cettilien  Veu'eint^  hoB  been  forqiad 
within  these  few  year*.  It  consiits  chie6y  of  diJettaatiy; 
which,  under  the  judicious  dij-ection,  of  M.  Schelble,  ban  atr 
tained  to  such  importance  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  aoy  iii^ 
stitution  of  this  kind  hitherto  formed  in  Germany.  Only  such 
pieces  as  are  worthy  of  a  body  of  performers  amounting  to 
above  a  hundred,  are  selected,  and  these  are  rehearsed  with  such 
perseverance  and  care,  that  the  performance  is  sur<]  to  foe  little 
abort  of  perfection.  Every  winter  this  society  gives  public 
concerts,  which  are  so  much  frequented  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  admissions,  in  order  to  suit 
the  size  6f  their  concert-room.  The  best  oratorios  of  Handel 
have  been  performed,  as  well  as  the  Requiem^  the  Masses,  the 
Cantatas,  and  the  Idomeneo  of  Mozart. 

But  after  having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  the  music 
and  music-establishments  of  Fraukfoit,  justice  requires  that 
we  should  reverse  the  picture,  and  show  the  deficiencies  that 
exist  here.  Nothing  then  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
state  of  church  music  in  this  town.  While  such  large  sums  are 
devoted  to  the  otiier  objects,  so  little  is  done  for  ecclesiastical 
harmony  that,  on  occasion  of  a  certain  festivity,  when  the 
Cacilien  Vereifie  offered  their  assistance,  there  was  no  orchestra 
to  accompany  them.  But  at  a  time  when  so  much  is  done  for 
education,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  essential  branch  of  public 
worship  will  not  be  neglected. — In  general,  it  may  be  remarked 
of  Frankfort  that,  next  to  Vienna,  it  was  the  6rst  that  gave 
that  opera  which  excited  so  moch  expectation,  Euryanthe. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  some  of  the  public  journals, 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  opera  was  coldly  received  by  the  public, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  keep  its  place  on  the 
stage.  The  reason  that  it  does  not  please,  may,  we  believe 
be  traced  to  a  false  aesthetic  theory,  which  has  been  acted  upon 
by  our  modern  composera,  of  which  we  shall  take  an  early 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  large,  because  this  is  one  of  the  errors 
of  the  musical  spirit  of  the  day.  Spohr's  Jessonda,  lately  intro- 
duced liere,  has  been  more  fortunate,  and  it  only  requires  but  to 
be  more  known,  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal  reputation  with 
the  other  works  of  this  master. 

The  last  novelty  produced  here  has  been  King  Seigmar,  a 
grand  heroic  opera  in  tijree  acta,  the  poetry  by  Rochlitz,  the 
music  by  Kapellmeister  Gohr,  which  is  the  only  work  of  this 
author  that  has  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  metfns  whichthe  composer  possesses  for  this  species 
of  music.  We  shall  find  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  opera. 


,  Manheim.— Formerly,'when  this  town  was  the  residence  of 
the  court,  it  was  a  place  [where  music  was  greatly  patronised 
both  in  the  chamber  and  the  theatre;  and  even  yet  it  does  not 
yield  in  this  respect  to  some  of  the  greater  towns  of  Germany, 
though  the  effects  of  the  long  and  ruinous  war  are  still  sensibly 
i^elt  in  this,  as  in  the  other  elegant  arts.  The  theatre  here  en- 
joys very  considerable  patronage,  and  though  it  can  boast  of 
no  great  costliness  of  decoration  and  scenery,  yet  the  music  of 
the  best  masters,  and  particularly  of  Mozart,  is  given  here  with 
great  fidielity  and  effect.  The  orchestra  is  good,  under  an  able 
leader,  and  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  art ;  and 
not  only  is  it  excellent  in  the  ensemhle^  but  it  reckons  among 
its  members  many  who  would  singly  do  honour  to  any 
orchestra. 

But  few  new  operas  have  been  lately  introduced  here  5  among 


thene  W9«  tbe  Solitatre  of  Caraffa,  which,  howerer,  notwith- 
standiug  it  abounds  wi^h  much  sweet  music,  obtained  but  little 
success.  It  cannot  be  complained  that  the  Rossinian  operas 
are  too  frequently  given  here,  for  with  the  exception  of  OteUo^ 
Tancredi,  II  Barhiere  di  SfivigliOf  Italiano  in  Algeria  La  Guzxa 
ladi^  and  the  Inganno  felice,  we  are  still,  perhaps  happily,  un- 
acquainted with  the  whole  legion  of  his  other  operas.  Of  theae» 
the  last  but  one  was  given  but  once  during  the  rour8e>of  the 
year.  We  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  Eurtfanthe  of 
Weber,  hut  the  Freyfchutz  has  here,  as  every  where  else,  been 
frequently  given,  and  still  continues  a  great  favourite  with  the 
public.  None  of  the  operas  of  Spohr  are  yet  upon  the  list  of 
this  theatre,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Jessonda  is  soon  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Witli  respect  to  church  music,  it  is  now  as  it  was  formerly. 
There  are  not  sufficient  means  for  organizing  a  choir,  and  not 
dilettanti  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  without  a 
choir  is  formed  there  is  no  hope  of  an  amelioration  in  this  re- 
spect. This  evil  extends  itself  also  to  the  theatre,  where  the 
cliorusses  are  weak  and  ineffectual.  It  was  not  always  so ;  some 
years  ago  the  chorusses  of  the  Medea  of  Cherubini  were  given 
with  a  perfection  which  it  is  now  hopeless  to  expect.  It  was 
but  a  momentary  burst  of  the  sun,  which  tiie  storms  of  these 
troublous  times  soon  overwhelmed  in  night. 

The  Musical  Association  of  the  Rhine  has  ceased  to  exist 
since  1 822 ;  so  much  had  the  interest  which  it  formerly  excited 
ceased  to  act,  that  the  receipts,  which  in  the  first  year  amounted 
to  1300  florins,  had  diminished  in  the  year  1822  to  less  than  half 
that  sum.  The  want  of  a  sum  to  cover  the  deficiencies,  and 
the  expeuses  remaining  still  the  sanie,  necessarily  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  a  society  that  had  existed  for  seven  years. 


Magdeburg. — An'increasing  taste  for  good  music  decidedly 
appears  in  this  town.  A  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
recent  establishment  of  four  musical  associations:  two  of 
artists,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  Gesang  Vereine,  and  two  for 
Dilettanti,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  pUettanter  Vereine :  the  former 
devotes  its  attention  particularly  to  song,  as  its  name  indicates, 
and  the  latter  to  instrumental  music.  Besides  these,  there  are 
also  winter  concerts,  together  with  occasional  ones  by  artists 
of  known  celebrity,  who  visit  this  place  in  the  course  of  their 
musical  travels.  This  art  finds  a  warm  and  steady  friend 
and  patron  in  the  High-Burgomaster,  Franke,  as  well  as 
among  others  of  the  principal  men  of  the  town.  The  first 
meeting  of  these  societies  lately  took  place,  on  which  occasion 
tlie  celebrated  Kapellmeister,  Schneider,  was  sent  for  from 
Oessau  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  music ;  and  several 
distinguished  virtuosi  and  professors,  as  well  of  this,  as  of 
many  neighbouring  towns,  contributed  their  valuable  assist- 
ance on  this  interesting  occasion.  A-  variety  of  airs  and  duets 
from  Mozart,  Peer,  Righini,  Rossini,  and  M.  von  Weber,  were 
given  with  great  general  correctness,  and  in  some  instances 
with  considerable  spirit  and  effect.  Bnt  the  instrumental 
music  was  predominant,  and  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Cherubini, 
Winter,  and  M.  von  Weber,  were  all  laid  under  contribution. 
Among  the  pieces  that  created  the  greatest  sensation,  were 
Beethoven*s  sinfonia  Eroica^  and  that  in  C  flat ;  Mozart's  in  Q 
and  the  one  in  £  flat,  A.  Romberg's  in  £  flat^  and  Haydn's 
two  grand  Symphonies  in  £  flat.  The  latter  proved  a  long- 
desired  enjoyment  to  all  the  friends  of  German  music;  and  if 
the  genius  of  Beethoven  in  his  daring,  bnt  often  lawless,  fligfalB 
astonish ;  if  the  soaring  genius  of  Mozart^  and  the  profound- 
ness and  clearness  of  his  harmony  delight  us;  yet,  on  the  other 
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Bide»  the  etenial  freshnetf,  the  heartfelt  and  deeply  fenetrathig 
melodies  the  edchaotmg  and  inexhaintible  hmnour  of  Haydn's^ 
which  form  ap  fCrikiug  a  contrast  to  the  rest,  «re  not:  )ea» 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  only  novelty  among  the  inatrU'^ 
mental  pieces  was  a  symphony  by  M.  Muhling,  one  of  the  dtrec-  ^ 
tors  of  the  concerts^  of  which,  as  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  print, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  gi?e  some  general  particulars.  It 
is  in  the  serious  style ;  the  motivos  are  interesting,  happily  com- 
btned,and  in  all  respects  finished  in  the  most  judicious  man- 
ner. The  harmonies  are  select,  and  interchange  by  bofd,  but 
Jie?er  outri  modulations.  The  whole  is  marked  by  much 
talent,  is  not  without  origtuality,  and  makes  us  desirous  to  be 
more  acquainted  with  the  works  of  this  master. 

On  another  occasion  the  public  were  gratified  by  a  variety 
of  minor  compositions  by  the  best  composers  of  the  day,  among 
which  were  particularly  admired,  a  Concertino  by  Eberwein 
and  Liudpaintuer  3  two  masterly  concertos  by  M.  von  Weber, 
for  the  cliirionet,  and  given  with  great  spirit  by  _  M.  Feldt,  ti 
young  player  of  very  promising  talents ;  and  a  pot-pourri  of  his 
own  composition,  by  M.  Belcke  of  Berlin,  given  by  himself  on 
the  trombone.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  ability  of  this  artist, 
but  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  but  acknowledge,  that  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  high  notes,  and  in  the  neglect  of  producing 
clear  tones,  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  more  surprising  than 
grateful.  In  the  same  concert,  this  artist  gave  variations  by 
Mayer  on  the  chromatic  tenor  horn,  with  the  same  ability  and 
much' greater  effect ;  for  both  performances  he  obtained  very 
warm  applause. 

The  concert  terminated  with  a  new  trio  in  £  mnjor,  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  by  Hummel.  Jt  was  admirably 
performed,  and  will  not  fail  to  add  another  laurel  to  the  crown 
of  this  celebrated  master.  . 

The  progress  made  here  in  church  music  has  b«en  no  less 
remarkable.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  kind  was  pro- 
duced a  new  Paternoster,  from  the  pen  of  Music-Director 
Miihling :  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  words,  and  is  of  a 
solemn  impressive  character.  It  consists  for  the  greater  part 
of  solo  passages,  which  are  only  interrupted  occasionally  by 
chorusses,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  excellent.  At  the 
words  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  &c.,"  occurs  a  very  effective 
chorus,  in  which  a  fugue  of  considerable  power  is  admirably 
managed.  If  the  renown  of  M.  Miihling,  as  one  of  our  moat 
eminent  composers  of  numerous  songs  in  one  and  more  partly 
was  not  already  established,  this  work  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  him  no  common  reputation. 

The  other  sacred  compositions  given  here,  were  Haydn's 
Seven  last  words  of  Christ,  Fesca^s  celebrated  Psalm,  and  the 
Pasrion  by  Graun,  with  additional  accompaniments  by  Rosetti; 
to  these  may  be  added  the  sacred  Cantata  by  Mozart,  entitled 
JDavide  Penitente,  as  set  in  score  by  Hiller,  consisting  of  a 
soprano  air,  a  terzetto  by  two  sopranos  and  tenor,  and  a  chorus 
with  a  fugue,  which  is  admirable,  andjcreated  a  very  powerful 
jsensation. 

It  will  naturally  be  felt  that,  although  great  exertions  have 
been  made  here,  yet  that  it  requires  time  to  perfect  the  per- 
formances of  these  amateurs.  The  works  of  the  great  masters 
cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  be  naturalized  here,  for  which  time 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  different  artists, 
as  well  as  a  mutual  acquaintance  with  each  other's  manner, 
is  required. 


LiMBERG.— The  taste  for  good  music  is  fast  spreading  in  this 
towD|  and  the  small  theatre  here  has  been  am  bitious  enough  to 


(if^'the  Don  Jmn  of  Mosart ;  determined  that  the  amateurs 
of  LfNibe^sHtfuKI  tife- traited  with  aomething  better  than  every 
day  music,  ilild'learn  to  estimate  more  ftidy  the  sublime  beau- 
ties of  this  great  artist.  The  effort,  though  hot  crowned  with 
the  most  entire  success,  leads  us  to  hope  that  such  zeal  will  yet 
fully  attain  its  object.  The  overture  was  given  with  conside* 
rable  correctness  and  spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  piece  the 
wind  instruments,  so  important  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
oper?^  were  sadly  out  of  tune,  and  tended  materially  to  dimi- 
nish the^good  effect  that  might  otherwise  have  been  produced. 
The  public  were  not  insensible  to  this  want  of  respect,  for  in 
the  first  act  some  disapprobation  was  testified  at  certain  pas- 
sages which  were  incorrectly  given,  but  in  the  second  act  en- 
durance was  exhausted,  and  loud  signs  of  displeasure  were  ma- 
nifested. 


BoLOGKA — Teuiro  della  comnne^  In  all  the  great  towns  of 
Italy,  the  theatrical  sepson  of  the  carnival  is  of  all  others  the 
most  splendid.  Bologna  alone  is  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  by  solemnizing  its  theatrical  carnival  in  the  spring,  which 
Ib  thence  called,  in  the  usual  language  of  the  theatre,  Stagione 
di  earteUo,  because  grand  operas-v-and  particularly  Opere  Serie, 
and  grand  ballets,  a  re  then  performed,  and  for  this  purpose  first* 
rate  singers  and  dancers  are  engaged.  Several  of  the  snialler 
towns  of  Italy,  for  instance,  Modena,  Reggio,  Faenza,  Sinlgag- 
Ii»,  Padua,  &c.,  hold  their  Stagione  di  cartello  in  the  summer, 
and  the  most  part  during  the  season  of  ithe  fair.  This  year» 
which  was  perhaps  n^vcr  before  the  case,  Bologna  has  had  to 
boast  of  two  new  operas  composed  expressly  for  its  theatre ; 
the  first  by  Signer  Vittorio  Trento,  entitled  Giidio  Sakino  in 
Langres;  the  second  by  Giovanni  Tadolino,  under  the  title 
Moctar,  grand  Visir  di  Adrianopoli,  The  principal  singers 
were,  Rosnmunda  Pesaroni ;  Catterina  Canzi  (a  native  of  Ger- 
many) ;  Maddolena  Zucchi  Giorgi ;  Carlo  Cardani :  Tenorists^ 
Gio.  Bat.  Montresor ;  and  Alberti  Torri.  '  Even  the  music  of 
the  new  ballet.  La  Conquista  del  Peru,  was  also  new  from  the 
pen  of  Luigi  Maria  Viviani,  of  Florence.  The  tenorist  Car- 
domPfell  indisposed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  season, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  replaced  by  anotlier  of  the  name 
of  Giuseppe  Giordani,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Coi'fu.  The 
first  opera  made  a  fiasco ;  in  the  second  a  duetto,  and  the 
finale  of  the  first  act,  were  received  with  considerable  applause, 
as  well  gs'  a  quartett  in  act  the  aecond.  Great  praise  was 
bestowed  upon,  and  justly  merited  by,  the  singers,  particularly 
the  ladies,  who  exerted  their  utmost  abilities  on  this  occasion. 


Pavia. — ^The  celebrated,  violinist,  Paganiui  gjive  two  con- 
certs at  this  place,  and  was  received  with  no  less  en^usiasm 
than  at  Milan.  The  bill  which  contained  the  announcement 
of  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  was  beaded  thus: 

PAGANINI 
FarA  sentire  il  suo  Violino,  . 


Paris.— While  two  of  our  theatres  are  preparing  to  give  the 
Freisehutz,  (Le  franc  Chasseur)  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  in- 
sert here  some  reflections  by  a  countryman  of  Weber,  already 
celebrated  himself,  on  the  singular  genius  of  the  author  of  this 
opera. 

**  Weber,"  he  says,  "  is  to  music  what  John  Paul  Richter  is  to 
literature,  -  They  botli  want  the  grand  qualities  of  consistency^ 
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writy,  and  hermony  of  design,  witliout  which  geohw  bewilden 
Itieir,  and  produce*  only  monsters.  Running  after  faotelical 
olTjepts,  and  uniting  the  tHvial  with  the  ^igantewqme^  ntt  their 
faults:  to  agitate  the  mifrd^  and  to  be  lavish  in  their  efibi-ts  to 
excite  emotion  and  produce  contrast,  are  their  merits* 

«  One  may  almost  reproach  Weber  with  the  affectation  of 
originality ;  he  seeks  to  do  what  nobody  else  has  done.  When 
be  is  not  laborious  he  is  great ;  in  a  oavatina  or  a  rondo  he 
shews  a  natural  grace  and  fency.  When  he  atiempts  the  gnand 
scene,  tlie  sublitne,  he  is  unintelligible. 

«•  In  the  Freisehutz  is  an  energy  strong  and  whimsical  j  the 
score  seems  to  have  been  written  in  a  frenzy,  Fuseli,  the  8wias 
painter,  who  only  seizes  his  pencil  at  midnight,  after  ha^ng 
devoured  raw  flesh,  has  produced  seme  pictures  which  may,  in 
a  different  art,  be  compared  lo  the  wild  productions  of  Weber*.'* 

 It  seems  that  the  Director  of  the  lUlian  Opera  in 

London  is  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  This  may  serve  as  a  hint 
to  those  artists  that  believe  Great  Britain  to  be  the  only 
Eldorado, 

 Signor  Tritto,  an  Italian  composer,  known  for  the 

number  of  his  sacred  compositions,  some  of  which  are  much 
esteemed,  died  lately  at  Naples,  at  Uie  age  of  gi.  He  had  been 
the  friend  of  Paisiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Guglielmi. 

.  M.  Curioni  pleased  better  at  the  second  representa- 
tion of  Otello  than  at  the  first,  and  will  be  still  better  liked  at 
the  third :  the  longer  he  is  before  the  public,  the  more  delight 
lie  will  give ;  he  only  wants  encouragement.  His  acting,  ge-* 
nerally,  is  not  so  animated  as  that  of  Garcia,  nor  is  his  declama- 
tion so  strong.  Garcia's  is  not  always  free  from  exaggeration. 
Every  one  must  admit  that  Curioni  possesses  justness,  iateili- 
g€Dce,and  warmth;  and  that  his  voice,  which  does  not  want 
force,  is  flexible  in  all  its  tones,  and  graceful.  M.  Curioni  is 
"Without  diapute  the  best  tenor  we  have  heard  in  tragedy  since 
Garcia.  If  the  administration  engage  M.  Curioni,  the  Italian 
opera  will  be  aa  complete  as  ever,  provided  they  pay  aa  much 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  old  talent,  as  to  the  acquiring  of 
new.  We  ought  for  this  reason  to  be  sure  of  Pellegrini^  who 
liaa  given  proofs  of  such  versatility  of  powers ;  whom  we  have 
seen  so  comic  and  true  in  II  Barbiere;  so  gay  a  buffoon  in  La 
Cenerentola,  and  so  touching  and  pathetic  an  actor  in  LAgnete; 
the  time  approaches  when  his  engagement  will  expire  j  let  us 
hope  it  will  be  renewed. 


New  York. — A  fine  Organ  was  lately  shipped  from  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Erben,  of  this  city,  for  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  We  hs[d  not  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  this  instrument  id  its  complete  state;  but  can 
aver  that  several  of  the  stops  are  very  fine ;  and  have  no  doubt, 
from  'the  numerous  specinieus  of  Mr.  H.*s  work  in  this  city, 
that  it  is  a  supeilor  instrument. 

The  height  of  the  organ  is  15  feet;  width,  9  feet  6  inches; 
depth,  6  feet.   From  f  in  alt.  to  gg. 

GREAT  ORGAN. 

Open  Diapason,  Ftop'd  Diapason. 

Principal,  Twelfth, 

Fifteenth,  Tierce. 
Mixture,  three  ranks. 


«  The  author  of  these  remarks,  whoever,  he  may  be,  shews  a 
mind  of  no  small  general  powers,  but  betnys  a  great  want  of  criti- 
cal knowledge  and  acumen  in  the  musical  art. — EnglUh  Editor^ 


Duleeano,  Stop*d  Diapasoii, 

Flut^,  Hautboy. 

Cn0I&  ORGAN  BASS. 

Stop'd  Diapason,  Fhite. 

One  octave  of  pedals  communicating  with  the  keys  of  the 
great  organ. 

A  new  musical  association,  has  been  recently 
formed  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  practising  oratorio  music 
of  the  highest  order,  and  of  bringing  before  the  public  the 
choicest  selections  of  the  great  masters,  with  the  origina,  ac- 
companiments, as  taken  from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Jomelli,  Pergolesi,  &c.— This  society  ori- 
ginated in  the  efforts  of  a  few  individuals,  who  possessed  some 
knowledge  and  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  were 
solicitous  that  something  should  be  done,  to  induce  such  ama- 
teurs and  musicians  as  were  capable,  and  so  disposed,  to  unite 
in  the  practice  of  this  description  of  music,  and  to  rescue  from 
entire  neglect,  the  noble  works  of  the  great  masters  referred  to. 
Since  the  declension  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn' Society  in  this 
city,  no  association  of  this  kind  has  risen,  which  has  attempted 
to  perform  music  of  this  sublime  character;  and  numerous 
were  the  fears  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  design,  that  a 
task  had  been  undertaken  by  the  society,  to  which  it  was  not 
equal,  and  which,  it  was  apprehended,  might  end  in  their  dis- 
grace and  dispersion.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
satisfaction  it  has  afforded  us,  that  the  latp  performances  of  the 
society,  have  furnished  convincing  proof,  that  the  solicitude  of 
its  friends  and  the  discouraging  predictions  of  its  opponents 
were  alike  groundless,  and  that  this  association  possesses  the 
talent,  energy,  and  perseverance,  requisite  for  carrying  into 
effect  all  that  was  originally  designed,  and  which  could  be 
desired  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  patronise  an  effort  of 
this  description. 

 The  past  winter  has  been  more  tlian  usoaHy  prolific 

in  the  production  of  sacred  concerts  of  a  certain  class,  and  which 
are,  without  doubt,  calculated  to  prove  useful  for  practice  to  those 
commonly  found  engaged  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  of  a 
grade  sufficiently  scientific  and  elevated  for  the  majority  of 
such  persons  as  generally  compose  the  audience  attending  these 
exhibitions.  But  the  number  of  vocalists  and  performers  who 
are  capable  of  executing  the  sublime  works  of  the  first  maater^ 
as  well  as  of  those  persons  possessed  of  taste  and  judgment  to 
appreciate  these  compositions  when  correctly  perfbrmcd,  is 
comparatively  small  in  this  city;  and  it  must  therefore  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  discerning  few,  to  witness  this  at- 
tempt to  concentrate  as  far  as  practicable,  the  talent  contained 
in  this  metropolis,  and  that  the  progress  made  by  this  hiftnt 
institution  thus  far,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  such  as  to  in- 
duce many  who' were,  previously  to  these  performances,  fear- 
ful and  incredulous,  to  become  its  patrons,  and  zealously  to  ad- 
vocate its  continuance  and  support. 


Baltimore.— The  Organ  of  BaWmoro  Cathedral  h  the 
largest  in  the  United  Stotes,  and  in  point  of  tone  is  very  excd- 
lent,  certainly  doing  grwtt  credit  to  the  builder,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hall,  of  this  city. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  and  list  of  stopa  of  tW»  ittt- 
pendooB  instrument 
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Height  of  tlie  organ,  feet  ;  width,  20 feet ^  depth,  18  feet; 
from  fin  alt.  to  gg. 


Double  Open  Diapason, 
Open  Diapason, 
Stop*d  Diapason, 
German  Flute, 
Night  Horn, 
Principal, 
Twelfth, 


Fifteenth. 
Tierce, 

Sesquialtm,^  ranks^ 
Mixture  3  ranks. 
Cornet,  5  ranks, 
Trumpet, 

Clarion,  or  Octave  Trumpet. 


CHOIR  ORGAN. 


Open  Diapason, 
Dulceano, 
Viol  di  Gamba, 
Stop'd  Diapason, 


Principal, 
Flute, 
Fifteenth, 
Vox  Humana; 


SWBLL  ORGAK. 


Double  Stop*d  Diapason, 
Open  Diapason, . 
Stop'd  Diapason, 
Dulceano, 
Principal, 


Fifteenth, 
Cornet,  4  ranks,* 
Trumpet, 
Hautboy, 
Trimland. 


PEDALS,  2  OCTAVES  FROM  CC. 

Sub-bass,  largest  pipe  32  feet. 

Double  stop*d  Diapason,  l6  feet. 

Double  Open  Diapason,  largest  pipe  16  feet. 

Open  Diapason,  8  feet. 

The  largest  pipe  is  32  feet  long,  the  organ  contains  36  stops, 
and  2213  pipes.  The  situation  in  which  the  instrument  is 
placed  is  rather  unfavourable  to  its  general  e£fect,  but  we  are 
confident  that,  in  a  proper  situation/  the  effect  of  such  a  com- 
bination of  stops  must  be  truly  grand. 


WELSHPOOL  EISTEDDVOD,  AND  MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  mornings,  Sept.  7tb  and  8th,  a 
meeting  of  bards  and  minstrels  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Welshpool,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cymmrodorion  in  Powis, 
Lord  Clive,  President;  when  medals  and  premiums  were 
awarded  for  the  best  poems  &c.,  on  varions  subjects ;  also  a 
miniature  silver  harp  to  the  best  performer  on  the  triple  or 
Welsh  Harp :  ten  lyrists  entered  the  list,  and  after  displaying 
much  talent  and  native  genius,  Mr.  H.  Humphreys  of  Welsh- 
pool was  declared  the  best;  he  was  accordingly  invested  with 
the  silver  harp,  being  the  second  he  has  won.  Great  interest 
was  excited,  when  the  Pennillion  singers  (vocalists)  contended 
for  the  prize ;  from  eight  they  were  reduced  to  two,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  neighbours  and  did  not  wish  to  contest;  on  which. 
Lord  Clive  presented  another  medal  to  the  second  best,  and 
the  poor  fellows  shook  each  other  heartily  by  the  hand  across 
the  harp. 

In  the  evenings,  concerts  were  given,  and  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing a  selection  of  sacred  music  was  performed  at  the  church  j 
all  of  which  were  extremely  well  attended^  and  the  whole  of 


Hn  perfbrmera  exerted  theniael vet  with  the  greatest  possible 

'  Vfaeprinoipa]  perftmners -were.  Miss  Stephen^  Miss  Carew» 
Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  Rolle.  Meatra.  Lindley  aud 
Son,  Nicholsoii,  Lyon,  Daniek,  Harpur,  &c.  Mr.  J.  J.  J<mei 
condacted. 

The  whole  was  under  the  dhrection  of  Mr.  Parry,  Editor  of 
the  Welsh  Melodies.  The  receipts  and  subscriptions  amounted 
to  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  a  very  large  sum  when  we  oa»* 
aider  the  smallness  of  the  town  at  which  the  meeting  was  held. 

Lord  and  Lady  Lucy  Clive  ^gave  a  grand  fete  at  Powis 
Castle  on  Friday  evening,  September  10. — ^Upwards  of  400 
persons  of  irank,  wealth,  and  respectability,  were  present. 


Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

At  length  this  theatre  has  brought  on  its  boards  the  opera 
that  has  filled  the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  its  fame.  The 
Freischiitz  was  produced  here,  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  in  its 
original  state,  as  far  as  the  musical  part  of  it  is  concerned. 
"  Each  character  sings  the  music  originally  designed  for  him 
by  the  composer,"  says  the  theatrical  advertisement,  "  though 
it  has  been  found  expedient  to  re- write  the  words  of  the  songs, 
rather  than  translate  them.'*  The  outlines  of  the  German  drama 
have  been  preserved,  but  scenes  have  been  added,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  dialogue  is  newly  modelled,  but  it  is  not 
exactly  new.   The  characters  are  thus  named  and  distributed : 

Ottocar,  (Ottokar.)  the  Prince    .   .  Mr.  Mercer. 

Bernhard,  (Cuno.)  Head  Ranger  .   .  Mr.  Bedford. 

Hermit,  (Eremit)   Mr.  G.  Smith. 

Adolph,  (Max,)   Mr.  T.  Cooke. 

Casper,  (Casper.)   Mr.  Horn. 

Kilian,  (Kilian.)   Mr.  Knight. 

Zaraiel,  (SamitL)   Mr.  O.  Smith. 

Linda,  (Agathe.)   Miss  Graddon. 

Rose,  (Aennchen.)   Miss  Povey. 

As  the  names  have  undergone  so  many  changes  since  the 
opera  was  imported  into  this  country,  we  have  annexed,  to  the 
last  new  denominations,  those  in  the  original  German  drama. 

After  this  piece  had  already  been  twice  brought  before  a  London 
audience  in  a  mutilated  state,  it  was  judicious  in  ^he  managers  to 
give  a  new  character  to  it  here,  by  restoring  its  primitive  form. 
The  music  in  the  last  part  of  the  third  act  was  cut  out  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  likewise  at  Covent  Garden ;  it  is  now  performed, 
and  people  are  all  astonishment  at  its  ever  being  omitted^  It 
is  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  published  in  the  Harmonicon,  but  that  all  the  best  part 
of  it  consists  of  concerted  pieces  for  many  voices.  The  sesteUo 
is  admirable. 

Mr.  T.  Cooke  fills  the  place  of  the  principal  t«>nor :  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  music  certainly  qualifies  him  well  for  the  more 
scientific  parts  of  it,  though  he  is  not  sufficiently  a  first-rate  singer 
for  all  that  falls  to  the  character.  He  however  performs  it  in  a 
highly-respectable  manner,  and  is  deservedly  applauded.  Mr. 
Horn  gives  more  vigour  to  the  part  of  Casper  than  we  expected: 
his  excellent  education  as  a  musician,  also  enables  him  to  sustain 
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his  difficult  part  with  effect.  Mr.  Bedford  (who  made  hit  first 
appearance  in  London  early  last  month)  possesses  a  good,  deep 
bass  voice,  and  sung^  in  this  opera  with  judgpDient  and  apparent 
knowledge.  Miss  Graddon  (a  recent  debutante)  has  a  rich 
▼oice,  hut  is  hardly  adequate  to  the  first  character  in  a  worlc  of 
BO  high  a  description.  Some  of  the  chorusses  arft^ecuted  Y^^h 
great  precision  ;  but  the  overture  seems  to  lose  iiKi«hof  its  spirit 
in  this  orchestra:  there  is  a  tameness  about  it  now  that,  if  not 
corrected,  will  bring  the  efficiency  of  the  band  into  question. 


With  respect  to  sceneiy,  decorations,  and  machinery,  the  Fref- 
schutz  is  splendidly  got  up. 


^  '       ^.CovKjrT-GAaDEur  Theatke. 

M.ide  We6e»*s  OpAa  occupies  nearly  all  the  musical  evenings 
of  this  theatre,  and  since  our  last  nothing  new  has  been 
produced. 
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"  Romance  by  Bishop,  arranged  as 

a  Rondo  for  the  Piano-Forte,  reviewed  97 
 \ —  ••UnvJoor  de  rAutomne,**  for 

the  Piano-Forte,  reviewed  •  186 
Crotch's,  Dr.,  Musical  Lectures,  Account 

of  .      ,      .      .  .193 

Crouch*s,  F.  W.,  Two  Due|s  for  the  Vblon- 

eetto  and  Phmo-Forte,  reviewed  .  115 
..  .  ■       Song,  ''Rest,  my  heart,**  re^ 

viewed  .      «      •  140 

Cutlers,  W.fL^  Piano-Forte  Rondo  on 

"C*est  L* Amour,**  reviewed  .  69 
Caemey*8,    Charles,    Variations  sur  *  un 

Theme  original  du  la  Boh^e,  reviewed  7 
— —  *' Impromptus,**  reviewed  164 
—  Variations  on  "  Ah  se  d  per  quel 

ch*io  sento,**  ^r  the  Piano-Forte,  re- 

viewed        .      .      •  ,188 


Davy,  Mr.  John,  Account  of  his  Death  54 
De  Pinna*8,  J.,  Duet  for  Harp  and  Piano 

reviewed      •      •      •  .  8 

Der  Freischttz  at  the  London  Minor  ITiea- 

tres  .199 

Derw(Nrt*8,  G.  H^  Cofiection  of  Italian, 

French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English 

Songs  for  the  Chiitar,  reviewed  .  70 
.   Twelve  Easy  Pieces  for  tlic 

Spanish  Guitar,  rerimecf    .      •  11^5 

9  M 
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Dcnroppt'g,  a,P-.  "  I^oip«^j  Vfor  ^QuW, 
nir,  reviewed      •  -L  •      r  3    '  ^^Q' 

Pjbdii^'i^  <phiur)j8.  S^ft  jSon^,  m(!i  a  Me-. 
'  inolr  b/J&r.  l[ftehwWr/>  fiS 

 —  Account  of  bis  T1ieatrkaIPfeoe8»' 

written  ]>v  himsblf  in  178S  .      Sr,  10$. 

'Di^fif*^,' Antonio,  Grand. Marcb,  feviiuX" 
ed      .      .     /•   '  •     \  •  . V  »  'I  W 

■  — Cjviiilha1h)ni  '^La  Gkzialiidra** 

forthe  TfUtfe  Und  Planb-Porte,  feviiw- 
ed  .      .        ,    .      .  Hi 

\'  "  AiUnlrcd Ficccs  from KoBsini, , 
rMeteed  '  .  ;  ,  106,191,128 
Dictionary  of  MuRicians,'*  notice  of;  w^tU 
an  expose  of  its  Piracies  from  the  Hkrr 
mQnieon ;  and  several  htimouroug  Letlprs 

'   fr6m  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  md  J4ux 
'd  Csprits  of  the  Journals  '    •  .    ,  ]08 

Daama,  Thk 

•  AdelphI  Theatre      ,         , ' ;  <U 
Covert-Garden      1$,  $i,  S3,  78,  lil, . 
;  124  146,  «14,  r  ^ 

.  Jprury-Lane  12,  32,  54  7^  101,  1 

£ngjlisb  Opera  House^ /Strand,  1 

.Haymarkct  Theatre.  ,  m,t92,  ill 
'\  ,  Kinri  1!tc«lre  '  W  78.  ibt 

W>i  iit^  ttr,  in 
Dftunatic  Ov^m  'for  .^  iHano^;"^ 

¥ehiew9d'     •  ■  ■  , 
Brou^s,  L.,  Vailations  on  "frramMU'ee 

Molly.*'  re9iftb€d  '  .  ' 

*  ■  .  Variatiow  oil  ^*  Brita94^** 
;  ,a«d  A<W*^  for  Fhife 

^irietfed  .  ,  '  .  166^ 
Dumon's  vnriotions        Obgt  opglam*,'^ 

reviewed  '  .  *  ;  '    .      .  |g/< 

—          CknioTii^tta,  '^AWtfal  Nin^Oi,*: 

•  reviewed'  .  .  '  ...  190 
]>us8ek\  OKvUi,  ;  «^e;>l|^hdiai*^  ^ 


Duet,  re^Hciid 


kin,**  reviewed     •      •  '    -r      •  {69^ 
filfott's,  J.  01^     A  Chohr  of 'Brirhi 
•^Bfltoitte*>  reviewed         '    '   '  ^  T« 


Emdin%  John,  Qallad,    Lad^.  JthbA^ji  Ihy 
cx>klen  hni^,"  reviewed        .*     .  Il6 

.  Du^t,  "  Hope  W«       Bhall  it,* 

revievfed      i      .  '    .      .    "  .  W. 
«*£uterpe,''  or  a  Chbnce  CollectiMi  of  Po- 
lonaises aT\d  Waltzes,  review^  47^  199' 
Evans's,  Charley  S.,  Bongf,  *',The  Day#  of 
onr  happiness,**  revfetped     -      »i  *97 


Flora,  RefiiwiI'des  Wrt^es  pourlaFtiite 
seul,"  reffiewcrf   .  "  9(1,191 
Flute  lyAjmotor,  and  the  Octave  Flittc, 
.  some  itecount^of  Fmpirovevi(ifkt4  on  the, 

FoRBiGiv'McsicAL  Rr^oiiT  4,  30,  51,  Tl, 
97.  171,  182. 158,  172, 18S,  212,  «29 
French  Theatres  in  London,  Account  of  ^ 


Gblinrk*8  Variations  for  th^  Piano-Fort^, 

reviewed  22 

■  -  Pot-Pourri,  for  the  Piano-Fotte, 
reviewed      •       •      .      .      •  136 

Goadby*6,  Samuel,  *<Ah€api8Co,**  aQuar- 
tett,  and  *<D*un  Tenero  Padre,** 
vatina,  reviewed         ...  9 


man  s  heariis  l>#ug^ht«^^.  reviewed  9j» 
f^ljfi^,.Jo^iCA^q^fi  «*^anUte  Domind,*' 

reviewed  .-  .  •  .  .  .•  288 
finfiitM^ifM^  "  Fairy's ^W/* reviewed7\ 
Gretry,  a  Iiettes  of  his.  on  Pbilidor  .  .  18 
Grif&a*s,  6.  £.,  Divertla)eoto&>r  the  Piaifo- 
^Fx)r|e,  fTr4f3f(f<i  .  .  . 
Griesbach*8,  John  Henry,  Fauiasia 
.  /'Giovipfttte;:  for  the  Pi^no^Fortft  r<?-, 

viewed        .    '  .       .  22? 
Gtiiliano  and  MoIIirp's  PAlpiialse  for 
,^  Flutes  f^^newed   .  ,  w 


•    HuitaireV  revt^eil '     ;  '  .  139 


nen);  tor  ijhe' 
r  Guitar,  ^ 


HXoART*8,  W.  If.,  Diverttsemen^ 
Violoncello,  reviewed 

>  •'Buphmie;*  for  tiie 
vteMftd  t .  ji|  j» ,  . 

.^^  ■)  Dlvpri^perapn^t  foj*  tli^^  Viploj 
reviewed'     J         '  ' .  Lv...,.« 

r«pnce;'%iwQ*^rf^ 

^^*j^J3^ywtl|9f?f  of  .<iuaarinei.>.ig 

ifraydni  ^<  ^e*  Slei^en  tFofU^^des  Erloa^i; 
;  au^  J(^«nj:  wr  ;^jgx  word*  of  tU 
.  v\our  o|]tb(^urosBj,fb?mar1c8on  . 
HeitthalTs; '  Slukmel,  Recitative  and 


7  Pot-P4^rtrT^,foi:  Karfk-rdiftc  re- 

vjeweJ  \^  .  *,  . ,  t/~'/J"  47 

— r — i^'JMo^i^rf  8  SttGi?M&pW 
arran^  for  t^«,  IHanoJfme^  r<. 
viewed^        ,       .  V  *  138 

— ^— ^  Kepomule  Jbha^i^  VeuiA^%  103 
' — — ^    Trois  Amusei^iU-^lGAffi  det 
Cawi^es,:*^  and     Atno^^itl*  a'%i  Ca- 
price,"*  for  the  PlanorFoft^.  rHiJMs  187 
Vj      "  Three  Waftss;  JMjtfii  ]fdr^  ths 
^UndlForte,  Wtri^ii?'.  ri7*^''i^^2(» 
Hamourous  ]^tte|r/rom\hf;7^lif^fii  the 
;^Wnfc?».|^ri4l)[o,^^ 


KAi 


sought  hi$  Sif*-  reviewed 
;t(l^^,W  B,,  »Sig..  "Th^  Voice 
Strii^er.7  reviewed ,    .      .     ' . 
'  H^vt£*s,  |fe«uT,  .Variations,  on  "lU  1 

ehetee  est  Chi^rmante.*^  rm^ewed,  . .  1  7 1 
J({ewiitrs«       ^^^^^        Charac>e<is-' ' 
tic .fV^n^P     'X\e  Tiaiio-f\>rie,  rfvie^etf . , ^ 

itttntf^  Fi^edrich  ]^Mk;)ii!eni4iiiof 


>    jGUt'^ftfs^orks  ,  ,  * 
^n9k<jfaban^,«M«7ttyoin,  ^'^^^^i 
4p  tlic  Princ*  liU^r reviewed; 

ll6ndo,    Th^  Sjiyw 
for  tht  Sosttfneilte,  Varp^  be, 

'  BK10  B^lh,"*  f<k  th6  nute,  r)n^W#4i 
Hnfimn*^,  F..  Vam^ions  191  ^e  Swiss  iiif 
^«9teh  ttur -mtf,  ichoner  tiehwieH^rt. 


rev\ 


Four  Grand  WaltMs  for 


vPiano*Forte»  revieto^  ,  •n 

i'  Orind'hlarch  for  Ae  Pfo^o- 
Forte,  revipved   .      .      ,    '  ...  l3J 
(noriA  ITailatfaite  dn  an 


ewal  Theme  pf  KeUer*s  for  the  FlU^  ^id 

Piano  Fo^,  reviewed  •'  .  .  |65 

Holder's,  1.  Yt^  Qri^nal  Swisd  Air 

yoiiwed  .  .  :  *  .  .  •  "  |s!^ 
Bolmes's,  Edward,  Anthem.  **  Lord,  thou, 

haat  heen  ^  i^s^fttr*  r^Mit^i  Ifll 
Hoist's,  Guataviis,  ^'Ifehtr's  Overturn. to 

Der  Freischilti:,t  arranged  Ssx  the  Harp« 
'  Piano-Forte,  ^c,  revielved  «.  .  '  190 
—  *'Polyhyaulll^**  r«t7teto€<f  .  209 
Hopkjnson*s,  John,  Introduction  and  Rondo 

for  Piano-Fort^,  reviewed  «  «.  69 
Momcastle*^  F.  W.  Divertimento  for  the 

Piano-Forte,  ^eviMMcf  •  .115 
■       '        Sonff,  "See  oh  a«ehow  every  - 

tree.**  reviemti    •      ^     •      •   116 1 


%i  New  Spiinlsh  Bol^  dshDuet 

fon^emano-ForteTW^I?  209 
.^r---**^  Ballad, Hark  to  Votf^Milk- 
Maid  BiDTing^  revieicid  '    .'  "  .  28S 
Howship  and  ^jidrews's  Ballad,  "  Thougii 
with  1^  6{ip«f.iiD4^Hn^  >re^fV 

ttummel's:  J.'^ifi'.:  Gt^d  firifltiti^  Fan- 
tasimr  And  "  Variatiffhs  foj^'me' Piano- 
FOrte.'^rerietrei/^      '  .      ^      |.  '  21 

^  ;  Th?.  9^aties.of.  fpr  Piano- 

•  Forte     '  /f    .  .      .  '    .  24 
-  Six  Easy  Pi^esTor  dilCb  24 


22i 


Clii^.;;«*»l*  J4s  a 


Knaptbn*8/F.\i 
'  i^irtiv©  hdW4^ 
Kny  vett^s.  W 

'   »oonC^m?Aed       ^i'^  24 

I^CT*!^^.!!.,  Ronab  Ibr  fM^'^lMii^orte. 
.  oh'  im  Hdigknan  Ax^,  !»y'Iu«ittzeT7  re- 
viewed .  .      .      r  ^-^157 
James,  <H96»  ''UnlS 'h&t  Oam- 
*'r^ewed  .      .  M 
ymp*B«  S.,  Grand  If  u^ferlheffaTp, 
from         Donn^  del  Lap>,**'^teweif 

Uatt.T.Gf^uMkik'Wii^  7 
Lhig*s,  W.T.  Junior,  "Themc^^fWi  Va- 
'  riatioM.  •  ^  Immfs  "FflteWtti 
L^ibise;**  HttHidiietM  «na'R^do  for 
Piano-Forte;  *'Une  offrandeiLtf  loeurs,* 
Rondo  &  lii  Quadrille  Vmi  •'Fmurite 
.  AirofRo8Eim,a8aR<yid^i^}M^  2S 

 Rondos  BriUant,  W  FUaio»Porta. 

reviewed        -  ,    -n  • 

Forte,  reviewed  . "r^-  \  169 

  Variations'  tin  W  Afr,  The 

PeasanU'  DMuier'andOrertoi^  inDer 
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i  ipiinlQ  8y8?!cro<,  De%«f  6f  our  njfk^^ 
,.ot  H^iVoEk*^  ...  /'  -"Jd 

lI^Murdie't,  J.,  fVtticli  iKanit  -"*he 

 'fim  T6t  mit  ♦ofees.  reilevtieS  U 

•JW:o^'»  :Mii8i.  No,  r,  attavs  ^ 
kFof^  and  Otjau,  m'tmerf 
>&e^oh  *'lliiy&*i^fnforHfi  LkIii' 


J5 


in  **  Jean  d<3 
finek,  renewed 


thce'*^;  aDd  **iDH  he  would  ^ze  I*' 
CaMonet.   **  Cupid  and  I^ura,*' 

;iw  J      cup        •         .         .         •         •  \. 


pfd      .f.  ....     ,.v  ,         .  ,  li 
^    h*:«DIv]erilmen|t#.fur  theJriano-Fpij 
reviewed       .      .       •       v   «j  r  1^ 
i!f^iTlHima«^fPaUa48»  *iPapr  winuided. 

.  ff  Mr  Wt.  aiia  lute id 
he  pretty  Rose 'Tree/'  reviewed  WQ' 
r^^r^  GI«o^«Thcyo»nff;Muletcer8.V  apJ' 
p    Ballad,  **  The  East  Indiao,*'  reviewed  928 
.|fo]rl^i<|M'«*  Cberalier,  Oratorio^   ''U  ta*., 
crincio  D'Abele,**.  JRemarlts  op^.  in^  a 
Letter  from  Dresden    .      .      •  8$ 
Moralrs,  J.  A.  "  La  Promessa/*  a  Rdn^ 
ido  ff^fPimonForte,  nevi^wed  .     »  ;  68 

■  ^  \  Divertimento  for  the  Plaao-Foite, 

reviewed       .       .       ,       .     ,  1  ^94 
Uortd]<|h*fl,  M.  C.,.  Three  Airs  from  *'.ZbI- 
mira,**  for  Pianb-Fortc;,  reviewed  •  124 
Jhlosch^fs,  co^pitradictlpn  of  his  reported 
,  death.  .  ,      r     . .     .  .    .      .  '  90 

.  Igtiatz,  Memoir  of    .      .  175 

.  AfAW^.  l??t9po^uQtioii  eif  his  Muaic  ,  i«to, 
I  ,I|3Uy.,  ..tj  .  .      .  14 

I' ' [on  some.' Unpirifited  ^lauuscripts 
.,o£$ii^,,f^  ^t^r  .from  Frankfort  on  the 

44«tter .  on  ..l^is.  \iqpuhu8hed  Ma- 


— f-rTT^:*^  Wth-£(ay  .celehr^ited 
•  vlau      .     ' .      .      .     ' , 

— — —  in  Sicify.. 


at 


•,in  Geneva  . 
-  among  the  Turks 
•  in  the  Netherlands 


6d 
Bres- 
.  ISO 
3 
15 
.  107 
,  109 


^  >■<  ■     of     Ashajltees  a.na,  Fanie^^  w^tft 
|S]H^imetitf  «f  lliMr  Mehflite '    1d5»'  ' 
.oftfeffinAior       •        ;^  « 


'Libmry 
 fir 


Amhroiian 

lid 

tirtesfon         .      .      .  128 
  Scrap  Books  :^£ffi^  of^  Musi^ 


'  tim^nlo  hr  ^V&nt^Wike,  reviewed  toi 

■"  ;j  '  ■  >  T  '  .  ^^^^  ^^^^      >  Organ, 

*^For  &»to  its  a  ehiW  M  h^';^(HMi*^ 
"'rfrtw^«  *  i  *t  •.«4o9[ 

INIfxon'^,  ft,  G..  ilondo  ^rf^tKfe  JP^eTiraictf 

Pas  de  Deux  in  Alfred  the  Great ;  4nd 
.     Le  D»n  4«  Um^^i'  X**^# 

for  the  Piano-Fort^i^  revteited  ' 
Nprw.ich  Gran^  Musical  FertivaT . 
Kovcllo's,  Viiipent^  ^Bverwie  ^Senrit^. 

^r  Ve^petfw  with'  Oi^  ' Gregorian  Ifthaqt: 

for  tlie  Org^,  reviewed  ^ 


Oh  Soft,  on  the  SUIhiass  of  w^iM  a 
Se/enad€U  reviewed  .    *    i  t\fh 

Oratorios^  Account  of  tJii,  ji^  1824  5^ 

^1 

'  *-  ■    :\\  .      w  1  - 

Paisjibl^o,  Giovanni,  Blo^plucal  Mempoir 
of,       .      .      *     '  .      .      .    I  1 

^  Parry,  Captain,  on  the  Mnsic  of  the  Esqtii-. 
maux    .      .      .   '  ,    V  .      .  '61 

Parry's,  John,  Ballade  "Only  loye  tny 
love  th^  more,'*  reviewed      •      « ;  97 

'   Arabian  Ballad,  ''Ah  bri^llt'if 

the  blush  on  t)^  ch^  of  the  Morwn|f,*' 
reviewed    .  •      .    ,  ^      .      .  140. 

Payer's,  H„  "  Zelmira  Vl^altzes*'  arranged 
as  Duets  for  the  Piano-Forte,  reriw^a  70 

Perne,  M.  on  the  Semiomphy,  or  Musi- 
cal Notation  of  the  Greeks  .      .  18 

"Philandering ;  or  the  Rose  Queen,"  the 
Songs  reviewed    •       .      •       .  48 

Philhannonic  Concerts,  Account  of  the,  5S, 
^  77,  100,  121, 144 

Pinna's,  Joseph  De,  British  and  Foreign 
Airs  for  ihe  Piaiio*For(e,  reviewed  115 

Pisii\  J.  P„  Yvuiiioiis  •      .     •  7 
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Pfzia*  VariatioM  <m  a.  Fa^^te  AitttHan 

,  hir.teviewed  M' 
Pla4Jhy%  W;,  Three  ChlJtiyterjBtic>Ia^ 
ri9r  fl^e  PnHo^Fo^f  r^tfpe^  .  139 
I?l^fel*8,  CawilTe,  Rondos  ,  "Anrom 
•  W  ?fiFgrettvv*'  *ai>d  .\'fkmf  p«Meiile 
'  B6mer  rmew^d  ,  .  .  165 
,  Potter's,,  Cipriani^  Arr^ngS^^ii^  "f*  '*  Cruda 
.  'Sorte*' jfor  H^rp  and  jftj^nprForte,  re- 
tilled         •      »      •      •      •  04 

-a  fPot  pourri  ^or  (he  Piano-Forte  67 

'  Piirldyi^a,  JMin,ravottrite Athfut;|he  Pianti- 
reviewed      ,  •  114 


Rlkim  de^  Via^he#,  Remarkft  on  tke*  with 
*8|^^^»iiiM  of  aix .  of  the  various  Air«  to 
called    .      ,      .  *fw  ii7,S8 

Rwrlings's,  .T.  A.,  "  If  Z^ffer<ito;'  and 
•*'L:  ArtliDtc,"  reviewed       ,  .    .  6a 
-f— ^— rr  "»Piwrtioien  to  fecosBaiai*'  for 
iif1^mi^^f!^!t^ retimed.        •  US^ 

  .M  Fantasia  for  the  Piaoo-Forte,  fe- 

.  .  i«r 

'  i^Variatltms  oh  ^The  Groves  of 
"  reviewed     ^  .     •  .    •  165 
i4)(^uctjli»A        Ah..  "  When 
V:jlhe  vi^d  .blowB,"  (Blsh<4>«,)  for  the 
v  Pianft-Fotto,  TetinfiA.  .      ♦     ^  18» 
— J-  ^*Weel  may  the  lloaiie  roir»"  w- 

HUlTitW  09  MusHV  &  «^  43^65,  92»  UU 
'    ;   .        las,  I6«,lak  187»^^204 

'tXik%  FerdinanOUndttEfaganif  Thema 
from  Mozart*s  ^1  Sern^j^lio,;:.;  and  Mo!'* 

*— ^Ferdinand,' Memoir  of  *     ,   •  61 

— ^  T^relfih  Fantaaia  far  Jthe.  Pia»o- 

.  Fprte,  re?*ieic?f<l  .  ,  .  .  .94 
Rondo  on  Bisjiops.  Air,.  «*When 
'in  disgrace,**  reviewed   .       .      ,  94 

 Farewell  Concert     .  .103 

.rT-T?>nt^  ]^Hnttsiaf(^  ^eJPiajio-Forte, 
reviewed  .114 

.7~  Roi^o^  on  Bishop's  "As  it  fell 
upon  a  day,"  for.  the.  PianorForte,  re- 
r^ip^ed^        .     *.      ,  .     .    '  .  164 

— ^  Rondo  for  the  jfiano-Forte,  reviewed 
»  •      •      *  •     •       .  238 

Duets,  •«  Flow  on,  thou  sliininff  river" 

.  "aud  ''Tlivse  Bv^niny  Bells,"  %t  the 
Piano-Porte,  reniewea      .  .      .  22a 

RjunhauH*8,  S.  F.  Symphonies  and  Over- 
tures for  the  Piano-Forte,  reviewed  139^ 

Robbens,  T.  S.  Rondo  Brillante  for  the 
Piano-Fortej  reviewed         .  95 

z  Masonic  March  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  reviewed    •       •      .      .  137 

Rooke's,  WiDiaw^ Ballad,  "County  Guy;" 
and  Recit.  and  Air,  "The  moment  of 
victoiy,"  reviewed        •      .      .  25 

^a,  Salvator,  at  a  Muslfiaa,  with  speci- 
mens of  hia  compositions  .    .  62,83 

Rossini,  Account  of  a  F.Ste  given  to  him  at 
Paris    ......  19 

-  Admitted  a  Member  of  the  French 
Institate  40 

 ;  •«  Zelmira,-  an  Opera  Seria,  re- 

-viewed  44 

 Remarks  on,  by  a  Lady    •  82 

Rossini's  *'  Bicoiardo  e  ^raide,*'  an  Opera* 
reviewed  92 

 the  Revolution  in  Song,  effected 

hy  107 
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BoMlnfs  Sabwription  Coaeerts,  Account 

of  1S8 

—  ■  and  Csrpani  •  .  .  158 
'    Sf  rairamide an  Opera,  re- 

vitwed         ,      •  •      •      b  16S 

Ilovedino*B,  Tommaso,  Ballad^  ^^Connty 
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